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HOW IT ALL 








CAME ROUND. 


By L. T. MEADE, AvuTHor oF ‘WATER GIPSIES,” ‘* MOTHER HERRING’S CHICKEN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I.—THE RICH CHARLOTTE. 


HE room had three occupants, two were 
men, the third a woman, The men were 
middle-aged and grey-haired, the woman on 
the contrary was in the prime of youth ; she 
was finely made, and well proportioned. 
Her face was perhaps rather too pale, but 
the eyes and brow were noble, and the sensi- 
tive mouth showed indications of heart as 
well as intellect. 

The girl, or rather young woman, for she 
was past five-and-twenty, sat by the fire, a 
book onher knee. The two men had drawn 
chairs close to a table. The elder of these 
men bore such an unmistakable likeness to 
the girl, that even the most casual observer 
must have guessed the relationship which 
existed between them. He was a handsome 
man, handsomer even than his daughter, but 
the same individualities marked both faces. 
While, however, in the woman all was a 
profound serenity and calm, the man had 
some anxious lines round the mouth, and 
some expression, now coming, now going, in 
the fine grey eyes, which betokened a long- 
felt anxiety. 

The other and younger man was shrewd- 
looking and commonplace ; but a very close 


— of human nature might have said, 
I—t1 


| “He may be commonplace, but do not feel 
| too certain ; he simply possesses one of those 
faces which express nothing, from which not 
the cleverest detective in Scotland Yard could 
extract any secret.” 

He was a man with plenty to say, and 
much humour, and at the moment this story 
opens he was laughing merrily and in a heart- 
whole way, and his older and graver com- 
panion listened with evident enjoyment. 

The room in which the three sat bore evi- 
dence of wealth. 1t was a library, and hand- 
some books lay on the tables, and rare old 
folios could have been found by those who 
cared to look, within the carefully locked 
bookcases. Some manuscripts were scattered 
about, and by the girl’s side, on a small table, 
lay several carefully revised proofs, and even 
now she was bending earnestly over a book 
of reference. 

“‘ Well, Jasper,” said the elder man, when 
the younger paused for an instant in his eager 
flow of words, “we have talked long enough 
about that fine land you have just come from, 
for even Australian adventures can keep—I 
am interested in something nearer home, 
What do you say to Charlotte there? She 
was but a baby when you saw her last.” 

“She was five years old,” replied Jasper. 
“ A saucy little imp, bless you! just the kind 
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that would be sure to grow into a fine woman. 
But to tell the truth I don’t much care to 
look at her, for she makes me feel uncom- 
monly old and shaky.” 

“You gave me twenty years to grow into 
a woman, uncle,” answered the pleasant 
voice of Charlotte Harman. “I could not 
choose but make good use of the time.” 

**So you have, lass—so you have; I have 
been growing old and you have been growing 
beautiful ; such is life ; but never mind, your 
turn will come.” 

“But not for a long long time, Lottie, my 
pet,” interrupted the father. “You need 
not mind your uncle Jasper. These little 
speeches were always his way. And [ll 
tell you something else, Jasper; that girl 
of mine has a head worth owning on her 
shoulders, a head she knows how to use. 
You will not believe me when I say that 
she writes in this magazine and this, and she 
is getting a book ready for the press; ay, 
and there’s another thing. Shall I tell it, 
Charlotte ?” 

“Yes, father; it is no secret,” replied 
Charlotte. 

“It is this, brother Jasper; you have come 
home in time for a wedding. My girl is 
going to leave me. I shall miss her, for she 
is womanly in the best sense of the word, 
and she is my only one; but there is a 
comfort—the man she is to marry is worthy 
of her.” 

“ And there is another comfort, father,” 
said Charlotte ; “that though I hope to be 
married, yet I never mean to leave you. You 
know that well, I have often told you so,” 
and here this grave young girl came over and 
kissed her father’s forehead. 

He smiled back at her, all the care leaving 
his eyes as he did so. Uncle Jasper had 
sprung impatiently to his feet. 

“As to the lass being married,” he said, 
“ that’s nothing ; all women marry, or if they 
don’t they ought to. But what was that you 
said, John, about writing, writing in a printed 
book ? You were joking surely, man?” 

“No, I was not,” answered the father. 
“Go and show your uncle Jasper that last 
article of yours, Charlotte.” 

“Oh, heaven preserve us! no,” said Uncle 
Jasper, backing a pace or two. “ I’m willing 
with all my heart to believe it, if you swear it, 
but not the article. Don’t, for heaven’s sake, 
confront me with the article.” 

“There’s nothing uncommon in my writ- 
ing for magazines, Uncle Jasper; “a great 
many girls do write now. I have three friends 
myself who——” 





Uncle Jasper’s red face had grown posi- 
tively pathetic in its agitation. “What a 
place England must have become!” he inter- 
rupted with a groan. ‘‘ Well, lass, I’ll believe 
you, but I have one request to make. Tell me 
what you like about your wedding; go into 
all the raptures you care for over your wed- 
ding dress, and even over the lucky individual 
for whom you will wear it; tell me twenty 
times a day that he’s perfection, that you and 
you alone have found the eighth wonder of 
the world, but for the love of heaven leave 
out about the books! The other will be hard 
to bear, but I’ll endeavour to swallow it—but 
the books, oh! heaven preserve us—leave 
out about the printed books. Don’t mention 
the unlucky magazines for which you write. 
Don’t breathe to me the thoughts with which 
you fill them. Oh, if there’s an awful creature 
under the sun ’tis a blue-stocking, and to 
think I should have come back to England 
to find such a horror in the person of my 
own niece !” 


CHAPTER II.—THE POOR CHARLOTTE, 


Waite this light and playful scene was 
being enacted in a wealthy house in Prince’s 
Gate, and Charlotte Harman and her father 
laughed merrily over the Australian uncle’s 
horror of authors and their works, another 
Charlotte was going through a very different 
part, in a different place in the great world’s 
centre. 

There could scarcely be a greater contrast 
than between the small and very shabby 
house in Kentish Town and the luxurious 
mansion in Kensington. The parlour of this 
house, for the drawing-rooms were let to 
lodgers, was occupied by one woman. She 
sat by a small shabbily covered table, writing. 
The whole appearance of the room was 
shabby : the furniture, the carpet, the dingy 
window panes, the tiny pretence of a fire in 
the grate. It was not exactly a dirty room, 
but it lacked all brightness and freshness. 
The chimney did not draw well, and now and 
then a great gust of smoke would come down, 
causing the busy writer to start and rub her 
smarting eyes. She was a young woman, as 
young as Charlotte Harman, with a slight 
figure and very pale face. There were possi- 
bilities of beauty in the face, but the possi- 
bilities had come to nothing; the features 
were too pinched, too underfed, the eyes, in 
themselves dark and heavily fringed, too 
often dimmed by tears. It was a very cold 
day, and sleet was beginning to fall, and the 
smoking chimney had a vindictive way of 
smoking more than ever, but the young 
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woman wrote on rapidly, as though for bare 
life. Each page, as she finished it, was 


flung on one side; some few fell on the floor, | 


but she did not stop even to pick them up. 
The short winter daylight had quite faded, 
and she had stood up to light the gas, when 
the room door was pushed slightly ajar, and 
one of those little maids-of-all-work, so com- 


monly seen in London, put in her untidy | 


head. 

“ Ef you please, ’em, Harold’s bin and hurt 
Daisy, and they is quarrelling h’ever so, and 
I think as baby’s a deal worse, ’em.” 


“TJ will go up to them, Anne, and you may | 


stay down and lay the cloth for tea—I expect 
your master in early to-night.” 

She put her writing materials hastily away, 
and with a light, quick step ran up-stairs. She 
entered a room which in its size and general 
shabbiness might better have been called an 
attic, and found herself in the presence of 
three small children. The two elder ran to 
meet her with outstretched arms and glad 
cries. ‘The baby sat up in his cot and gazed 
hard at his mother with flushed cheeks and 
round eyes. 

She took the baby in her arms and sat 
down in a low rocking-chair close to the fire. 
Harold and Daisy went on their little knees 
in front of her. Now that mother had come 
their quarrel was quite over, and the poor 
baby ceased to fret. 

Seated thus, with her little children about 


her, there was no doubt at all that Charlotte | 


Home had a pleasant face ; the care vanished 

from her eyes as she looked into the innocent 

eyes of her babies, and as she nursed the 

seven-months-old infant she began crooning 

a sweet old song in a true, delicious voice, to 

which the other two listened with delight :— 
“In the days when we went gipsying, 


A long time ago.” 


“What's gipsying, mother ?” asked Harold, 
aged six. 

“Something like picnicking, darling. Peo- 
ple who live in the country, or who are 
rich,"—here Mrs. Home sighed—“ often, 
in the bright summer weather, take their 
dinner or their tea, and they go out into the 
woods or the green fields and eat there. I 
have been to gipsy teas; they are great fun. 
We lit a fire and boiled the kettle over it, 
and made the tea; it was just the same tea 
as we had at home, but somehow it tasted 
much better out-of-doors.” 

“Was that some time ago, mother?” 
asked little Daisy. 


you, darling; but it was not so many years 
ago.” 

= Mother,” asked Harold, “why arn’t we 
rich, or why don’t we live in the country ?” 

A dark cloud, caused by some deeper 
emotion than the mere fact of being poor, 
passed over the mother’s face. 

“We cannot live in the country,” she 
said, “ because your father has a curacy in 
| this part of London. Your father is a brave 
| man, and he must not desert his post.” 

“Then why aren’t we rich ?”’ persisted the 
boy. 

“ Because—because—I cannot answer you 
that, Harold; and now I must run down- 
stairs again. Father is coming in earlier 
than usual to-night, and you and Daisy may 
come down for a little bit after tea—that is, 
if you promise to be very good children 
now, and not to quarrel. See, baby has 
dropped asleep; who will sit by him and 
keep him from waking until Anne comes 
back ?” 

“J, mother,” said Harold, and ‘I, mother,” 
said Daisy. 

“That is best,” said the gentle-voiced 
mother; “you both shall keep him very 
quiet and safe; Harold shall sit at this side 
of his little cot and Daisy at the other.” 

Both children placed themselves, mute as 
mice, by the baby’s side, with the proud look 
of being trusted on their little faces. The 
mother kissed them and flew down-stairs, 
| There was no time for quiet or leisurely 








| movement in that little house ; in the dingy 

parlour, the gas had now been lighted, and 
\the fire burned better and brighter, and 
| Anne, with most praiseworthy efforts, was 
endeavouring to make some toast, which, 
| alas! she only succeeded in burning. Mrs. 
Home took the toasting-fork out of her 
hands. 

“ There, Anne, that will do nicely ; I will 
finish the toast. Now please run away, and 
take Miss Mitchell’s dinner up to her; she is 
to have a little pie to-night and some baked 
potatoes ; they are all waiting, and hot in 
the oven, and then please go back to the 
children.” 

Anne, a really good-tempered little maid-of- 
| ail-work, vanished, and Mrs. Homemade some 
| fresh toast, which she set, brown, hot, and 

crisp, in the china toast-rack. She then boiled 
a new-laid egg, and had hardly finished 
these final preparations before the rattle of 
the latch-key was heard in the hall-door, and 
her husband came in. He was a tall man, 
| with a face so colourless that hers looked 





“Tt would seem a long, long time to | almost rosy by contrast ; his voice, however, 
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had a certain ring about it, which betokened | divers ways ; most of all the look in her little 


that most rare and happy gift to its possessor, 
a brave and courageous heart. The way in 
which he now said, “Ah, Lottie!” and 
stooped down and kissed her, had a good 
sound, and the wife’s eyes sparkled as she 
sat down by the tea-tray. 
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| 


“‘ Must you go out again to-night, Angus ?” | 
| not troubling about what you cannot under- 


she said presently. 

“Yes, my dear. 
dying at last. I promised to look in on her 
again.” 

“* Ah, poor soul ! has it really come ? And 
what will those four children do ?” 

“We must get them into an Orphanage ; 
Petterick has interest. I shall speak to 
him. Lottie?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“ Beat up that fresh egg I saw you putting 
into the cupboard when I came in; beat it 
up, and add a little milk and a tea-spoonful 
of brandy. I want to take it round with me 
to little Alice. That child has never left her 
mother’s side for two whole days and nights, 
and I believe has scarcely tasted a morsel ; I 
fear she will sink when all is over.” 

Lottie rose at orice and prepared the 
mixture, placing it, when ready, in a little 
basket, which her husband seldom went out 
without; but as she put it in his hand she 
could not refrain from saying— 

“IT was keeping that egg for your break- 
fast, Angus ; I do grudge it a little bit.” 

“ And to eat it when little Alice wanted 
it so sorely would choke me, wife,” replied 
the husband; and then buttoning his thin 
overcoat tightly about him, he went out into 
the night. 


CHAPTER III.—THE STORY. 


THE children were at last in bed, the 
drawing-room lodger had finished her dinner, 
the welcome time of lull in the day’s occu- 
pations had come, and Mrs. Home sat by the 
dining-room fire. A large basket, filled with 
little garments ready for mending, lay on the 
floor at her feet, and her working materials 
were close by; but, for a wonder, the busy 
fingers were idle. In vain Daisy’s frock 
pleaded for that great rent made yesterday, 
and Harold’s socks showed themselves most 
disreputably out at heels. Charlotte Home 
neither put on her thimble nor threaded her 
needle ; she sat gazing into the fire, lost in 
reverie. It was not a very happy or peaceful 
reverie, to judge from the many changes on 
her expressive face. The words, “ Shall I, 


or shall I not?” came often to her lips. 
Many things seemed to tear her judgment/in 


Poor Mrs. Swift is really | 











son’s eyes when he asked that eager, im- 
patient question, “ Mother, why arn’t we 
rich?” But other and older voices than 
little Harold’s said to her, and they spoke 
pleadingly enough, “ Leave this thing alone ; 
God knows what is best for you. As you 
have gone on all these years, so continue, 


stand, but trusting to Him.” 

“T cannot; I am so tired sometimes,” 
sighed the poor young wife. 

She was still undetermined when her hus- 
band returned. There was a great contrast 
in their faces—a greater almost in their 
voices, in the tone of her dispirited, ‘ Well, 
Angus,” and his almost triumphant answer— 

“Well, Lottie, that hard fight has ended 
bravely. Thank God!” 

“Ah! then the poor soul has gone,” said 
the wife, moving her husband’s chair into the 
warmest corner. 

‘She has truly gone; I saw her breathe 
her last. But there is no need to apply the 
word ‘poor’ to her; she has done with all 
that. You know what a weakly, troubled 
creature she always was, how temptation and 
doubt seemed to wrap her round like a mist, 
and prevent her seeing any of the’ shining of 
the blue sky. Well, it all passed away at the 
last, and there was nothing but a steadfast 
looking into the very face of her Lord. He 
came for her, and she just stretched out her 
arms and went to Him. Thank God for 
being privileged to witness such a death; it 
makes life far more easy.” 

A little weariness did creep perceptibly 
into the brave voice of the minister as he 
said these last words. His wife laid her hand 
sympathizingly on his. They sat silent for 
a few moments, then he spoke on a different 
subject. 

“How is baby to-night, Lottie ? ” 

‘Better, I think; the tooth is through at 
last. He will have rest now for a bit, poor 
little darling.” 

“We must be careful to keep him from 
catching another cold. And how is Anne 
getting on?” 

“* As well as we can expect from such an 
ignorant little mite. And oh! Angus, the 
nursery is such a cold, draughty room, and 
I do—I do wish we were rich.” 

The last words were tumbled out with a 
great irrepressible burst of tears. 

“Why, my Lottie, what has come to 
you?” said her husband, touched and 
alarmed by this rare show of feeling. 
“What is it, dear? You wish we were rich, 
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‘“‘ Why, my Lottie, what has come to you?”’ 
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so do not I; I am quite content. I go 
among so very much poorer people than 
myself, Lottie, that it always seems to me I 
have far more than my fair share of life’s 
good things; but, at any rate, my Lottie, 
crying won’t make us rich, so don’t waste 
your strength over it.” 

“I can’t help it sometimes, Angus ; it goes 
to my heart to see you shivering in such a 
great-coat as you have just taken off, and 
then I know you want better food, and 
wine ; you are so tired this moment you can 
scarcely speak. What a lot of good some 
port wine would do you !” 

“ And what a lot of good wishing for it 
will do me! Come, Lottie, be sensible ; 
we must not begin to repine for what we 
have not got, and cannot get. Let us think 
of our mercies.” 

“ You make me ashamed of myself, Angus. 
But these thoughts don’t come to me for 
nothing ; the fact is—yes, I will tell you at 
last, I have long been making up my mind. 
The truth is, Angus, I can’t look at the 
children—I can’t look at you and see you 
all suffering, and hold my peace any longer. 
We are poor, very—very—dreadfully poor, 
but we ought to be rich.” 

“ Lottie!” 

Such a speech, so uttered, would have 
called for reproof from Angus Home, had it 
passed the lips of another. But he knew 
the woman he had married too well not to 
believe there was reason in her words. 

“I am sorry you have kept a secret from 
me,” he said. ‘‘ What is this mystery, Lottie?” 

“It was my mother, Angus. She begged 
of me to keep it to myself, and she only told 
me when she was dying. But may I just 
tell you all from the very beginning ?” 

“‘Yes, dear. If it is a romance, it will 
just soothe me, for though I am, I own, tired, 
I could not sleep for a long time to come.” 

‘“‘ First, Angus, I must confess to a little 
bit of deceit I practised on you.” 

“Ah, Lottie!” said her husband play- 
fully, ‘no wonder you cried, with such a 
heavy burden on your soul ; but confess your 
sins, wife.” 

** You know how it has always fretted me, 
our being poor,” said Charlotte. “ Your in- 
come is only just sufficient to put bread into 
our mouths, and, indeed, we sometimes want 
even that. I have often lain awake at 
night wondering how I could make a little 
money, and this winter, when it set in so very 
severe, set my thoughts harder to work on 
this great problem than ever. The children 
did want so much, Angus—new boots, an 


auu 








little warm dresses—and so—and so—one 
day about a month ago, Mrs. Lisle, who 
reads and writes so much, called, and I was 
very low, and she was kind and sympathiz- 
ing ; somehow, at last out it all came, I did 
so wish to earn money. She asked me if I 
could write a good clear hand, a hand easily 
read. I showed her what I could do, and 
she was good enough to call it excellent. 
She said no more then, but the next day she 
came early. She brought mea MS. written 
by a friend of hers; very illegible it was. 
She would not tell me the name of her friend, 
but she said she was a lady very desirous of 
seeing herself in print. If I would copy this 
illegible writing in my own good clear hand, 
the lady would give me five pounds. I 
thought of the children’s boots and their 
winter dresses, and I toiled over it. I confess 
now that it was weary work, and tired me 
more than I cared to own. I finished it to- 
day; this evening, just before you came 
home, that task was done: but this morning 
I did something else. You know Miss 
Mitchell is always kind enough to let me 
see the Zimes. ‘This morning Anne brought 
it down as usual, and, as I ran my eyes over 
it I was struck by an advertisement, ‘A 
young lady living at Kensington wished for 
the services of an amanuensis, for so many 
hours daily. Remuneration good.’ I could 
not help it, Angus, my heart seemed to leap 
into my mouth. Then and there I put on 
my bonnet, and with a specimen of my hand- 
writing in my pocket, went off to answer the 
advertisement in person. The house was in 
Prince’s Gate, Kensington; the name of the 
young lady who had advertised for my services 
was Harman.” 

“Harman! how strange, wife! your own 
name before you married.” 

“Yes, dear; but such a different person 
from me, so rich, while I am so poor; so 
very, very beautiful, and graceful, and gra- 
cious ; she may have been a year or so younger 
than I, she was not much. She had a 
thoughtful face, a noble face. I could have 
drawn tears from her eyes had I described 
the little children, but I did not. It was de- 
lightful to look upon her calm. Not for 
worlds would I disturb it; and, Angus, I 
found out another thing—her name was not 
only Harman, but Charlotte Harman.” 

There was no doubt at all that the other 
Charlotte was excited now, the colour had 
come into her cheeks, her eyes sparkled. 
Her husband watched her with undisguised 
surprise. 


“JI made a good thing of it, Angus,” she 
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continued. “I amto go to Prince’s Gate 
every morning, I am to be there at ten, and 
give my services till one o’clock. [fam then 
to have lunch with the young lady, and for 
all this, and the enjoyment of a good dinner 
into the bargain, I am to receive thirty shil- 
lings a week. Does not it sound too good 
to be true?” 

“And that is how we are to be rich, 
Lottie. Well, go on and prosper. I know 
what an active little woman you are, and 
how impossible it is for you to let the grass 
grow under your feet. I do not object to 
your trying this thing, if it is not too much for 
your strength, and if you can safely leave the 
children.” 

“T have thought of the children, Angus ; 
this is so much for their real interest, that it 
would be a pity to throw it away. But, as 
you say, they must not be neglected. I shall 
ask that little Alice Martin to come in to 
look after them until I am back every day ; 
she will be glad to earn half-a-crown a 
week.” 

‘*As much, in proportion, as your thirty 
shillings is to you—eh, Lottie? See how rich 
we are in reality.” 

Mrs. Home sighed, and the bright look 
left her face. Her husband perceived the 
change. 

“That is not all you have got to tell me,” 
he said. 

“No, it is only leading up to what I want 
to tell you. It is what has set me thinking 
so hard all day that I can keep it to myself 
no longer. Angus, prepare for a surprise ; 
that beautiful young lady, who bears the 
same name I bore before I was married—is 
—is—she is my near relation.” 

“Your near relation, Charlotte? But I 
never knew you had any near relations.” 

“No, dear, I never told you; my mother 
thought it best that you should not know. 
She only spoke to me of them when she 
was dying. She was sorry afterwards that she 
had even done that; she begged of me, unless 
great necessity arose, net to say anything to 
you. It is only because it seems to me the 
necessity has really come that I speak of 
what gave my mother such pain to men- 
tion.” 

“Yes, dear, you have wealthy relations. 
I don’t know that it matters very greatly. 
But go on.” 

“There is more than that, Angus, but I 
will try to tell you all. You know how poor 
I was when you found me, and gave me 
your love and yourself.” 

“We were both poor, Lottie ; so much so 





that we thought tw&hundred a year, which 
was what we had to begin housekeeping on, 
quite riches.” 

“Ves, Angus; well, I had been poor all 
my life, I could never do what rich girls did 
I was so accustomed to wearing shabby 
dresses, and eating plain food, and doing 
without the amusements which seem to come 
naturally into the lives of most young girls, 
that I had ceased to miss them. I was sent 
to a rather good school, and had lessons in 
music and painting, and I sometimes won- 
dered how my mother had money even to 
give me these. Then I met you, and we 
were married. It was just after our little 
Harold was born that my mother died.” 

“ Yes, you went down into Hertfordshire ; 
you were away for six weeks.” 

“TI took Harold with me; mother was so 
proud of him. Whenever she had an easy 
moment, she used to like to have him placed 
on herknee. She told me then that she had 
a little son older than I, who died, and 
that our Harold reminded her of him. One 
night, I remember so well, I was sitting up 
with her. She had been going through great 
pain, but towards the morning she was 
easier. She was more inclined, however, to 
talk than to sleep. She began again speak- 
ing about the likeness between our Harold 
and my little brother who died. 

“¢T shall give you little Edgar’s christen- 
ing robe for Harold,’ she said. ‘I never 
could bear to part with it before, but I don’t 
mind his having it. Open my wardrobe, 
Charlotte, and you will find it folded away 
in a blue paper, in the small wooden box.’ 

“T did so, and took out a costly thing, 
yellow, it is true, with age, but half covered 
with most valuable lace. 

“«*Why, mother,’ I exclaimed, ‘how did 
you ever get such a valuable dress as this? 
Why, this lace would be cheap at a guinea a 
yard |’ 

“¢Tt cost a great deal more than that,’ re- 
plied mother, stroking down the soft lace and 
muslin with her thin fingers; ‘ but we were 
rich then, Lottie.’ 

“¢ Rich!’ I said, ‘rich! I never, never 
thought that you and I had anything to say 
to money, mother.’ 

“You don’t remember your father, child?’ 

“¢No, mother,’ I said; ‘how could I? I 
was only two years old when he died.’ 

“ Mother was silent after that, and I think 
she went into a doze, but my curiosity and 
wonder were excited, and I could not help 
seeking to know more. 

“¢] never knew that we were rich,’ I said 
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again the next day. ‘Why did you never tell 
me before? The next best thing to enjoying 
riches would be to hear about them.’ 

“¢T did not want to make you discontented, 
Lottie. I thought what you had never known 
or thought of you would never miss. I 
feared, my dear, to make you discontented.’ 

‘“‘*But I have thought of money,’ I qwned, 
‘I have thought of it lately a great deal. 
When I look at Angus I long to get him 
every luxury, and I want my little Harold to 
grow up surrounded by those things which 
help to develop a fine and refined character.’ 

“«¢ But they don’t, Lottie; they don’t in- 
deed,’ answered my dear dying mother. 
‘Riches bring a snare—they debase the 
character, they don’t ennoble it.’ 

“« * Mother,’ I said, ‘I see plainly that you 
are well acquainted with this subject. You 
will tell me, mother, what you know ?’ 

“«* Ves,’ replied my mother; ‘it won’t do 
you the least good; but as I have said so 
much to you I may as well tell the rest.’ 

“Then, Angus, my mother told me the 
following story ; it is not very long. 

*« She was an orphan and a governess when 
my father found her and married her—she 
was my father’s second wife. She was much 
younger than he—he had grown-up sons—two 
grown-up sons at the time of his marriage ; 
and they were very deeply offended at his 
thinking of a second marriage. So indignant 
were they that my father and they came to 
quite an open quarrel, and mother said that 
during the five years that my father lived she 
never saw either of her step-sons until just at 
the close. She was very happy as my father’s 
wife ; he loved her dearly, and as he had 
plenty of money she wanted for nothing. 
My father was an old man, as I have said, 
and he was tired of fuss, and also of much 
society ; so though they were so rich mother 
lived rather a lonely life—in a large and 
beautiful place in Hertfordshire. She said the 
place was called the Hermitage, and was one 
of the largest and best in the neighbourhood. 
At last my father fell ill, very ill, and the 
doctors said he must die. Then for the first 
time there came hastening back to the Her- 
mitage the two elder sons—their names were 
John and Jasper—the eldest, John, my mother 
said, was very handsome, and very kind and 
courteous to her. He was a married man, 
and he told mother that he had a little 
daughter much about my age, who was also 
called Charlotte. My father and his two sons 
seemed quite reconciled in these last days, 
and they spent most of their time with him. 
On the evening, however, before he died he 





had mother and me with him alone. I sat 
on the bed, a little baby child of two, and my 
father held mother’s hand. He told mother 
how much he loved her, and he spoke a very 
little about money matters. 

“John will make it all right for you, Daisy,’ 
he said. ‘John knows all about my wishes 
with regard to you and little Charlotte. I 
should like this little Charlotte and his to be 
friends ; they are both called after my own 
mother, the best woman I ever met. You 
will bring up little Charlotte with every 
comfort and refinement, dear wife.’ 

“The next day my father died, and John 
and Jasper went to London. They did not 
even wait for the funeral, though Jasper came 
back for it. John, he told mother, was kept 
by the sudden dangerous illness of his wife. 
Jasper said that John felt our father’s death 
most dreadfully. Mother had liked John, 
who was always very civil to her, but she 
could not bear Jasper: she said he seemed 
a cleverer man than his brother, but she 
never could get over a feeling of distrust 
towards him. ‘The will was never read to my 
mother, but Jasper came back again from 
London to tell her of its contents, and 
then judge of her surprise—her name was 
not even mentioned, neither her name nor 
mine. She had been married without settle- 
ments, and every farthing of all my father’s 
great wealth was left to his two sons, John 
and Jasper. Jasper expressed great surprise ; 
he even said it was a monstrously unfair 
thing of his father to do, and that certainly 
he and his brother would try to rectify it ina 
measure.’ He then went back to London, 
and mother was left alone in the great empty 
house. She said she felt quite stunned, and 
was just then in such grief for my father that 
she scarcely heeded the fact that she was left 
penniless. Two days afterwards a lawyer 
from London came down to see her. He 
came with a message from her two step-sons. 
They were much concerned for her, and they 
were willing to help her. They would allow 
her, between them, as long as she lived the 
interest on three thousand pounds—on one 
condition. The condition was this: she was 
never to claim the very least relationship 
with them ; she was to bring up her daughter 
as a stranger to them. They had never ap- 
proved of their father’s marrying her; they 
would allow her the money on condition that 
all connection between them completely 
dropped. The day it was renewed by either 
mother or daughter, on that day the interest 
on the three thousand pounds would cease to 
be paid. My mother was too young, too com- 
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pletely inexperienced, and too bowed down 
with grief, to make the least objection. Only 
one faint protest did she make. ‘ My husband 
said,’ she faltered, ‘on the very last day of 
his life, he said that he wished my little 
Charlotte and that other Charlotte in London 
to be friends.’ But the lawyer only shook his 
head. On this point his clients were firm. 
‘All communication between the families must 
cease.’ 

“That is the story, Angus,” continued 
Charlotte Home, suddenly changing her 
voice, and allowing her eyes, which had been 
lowered during her brief recital, to rise to her 
husband’s face. ‘“ My dear ‘mother died a 
day or two afterwards. She-died regretting 
having to own even what she did, and beg- 
ging me not to think unkindly of my father, 
and not to unsettle your mind by telling you 
what could do no good whatever. 

“¢T do not think unkindly of my father, 
mother, I answered, ‘and I will not 
trouble my husband’s mind, at least, not yet, 
never, perhaps, unless fitting opportunity 
arises. But I know what I think, mother 
—what, indeed, I know. That was not my 
father’s real will; my brothers John and Jasper 
have cheated you. Of this I am very sure.’ 

“ Mother, though she wasso weak and dying, 
got quite a colour into her cheeks when I 
said this, ‘No, no,’ she said, ‘don’t har- 
bour such a thought in your heart—my dar- 
ling, my darling. Indeed it is utterly impos- 
sible. It was a real, real will. I heard it 
read, and your brothers, they were gentlemen. 
Don’t let so base a thought of them dwell 
in your heart. It is, I know it is, impossible.’ 

“T said no more to trouble my dear mother, 
and shortly afterwards she died. That is six 
years ago.” 


CHAPTER IV.—TWO WAYS OF LOOKING AT IT. 


AFTER the story was finished the husband 
and wife sat for a long time side by side, in 


absolute silence. Both pairs of eyes were 
fixed on the glowing embers in the fire; the 
wife’s reflected back both the lights and the 
shadows ; they were troubled eyes, troubled 
with possible joy, troubled also with the dark 
feelings of anger. The husband’s, on the 
contrary, were calm and steady. No strong 
hope was visiting them, but despair, even 
disquietude, seemed miles away. Presently 
the wife’s small nervous fingers were stretched 
out to meet her husband’s, his closed over 
them, he turned his head, met her anxious 
face, smiled and spoke. 





“So it seems on the cards that you might | 
have been rich, Lottie. Well, it was unjust | 


of your father not to have made some provi- 
sion for your mother and you, but—but—he 
has long been dead, the whole thing is over. 
Let it pass.” 

“Angus! do you know what I should 
like ?” asked his wife. 

“No. What?” 

“T should like to meet those two men, 
John and Jasper Harman, face to face, and 
ask them without the least preamble or pre- 
paration, what they have done with my 
father’s real will?” 

“Dear Lottie, you must get this strange 
idea out of your head. It is not right of 
you to harbour such thoughts of any men.” 

“T should like to look so hard at them,” 
continued Charlotte, scarcely heeding her 
husband’s words. “I know their eyes would 
flinch, they would be startled, they would 
betray themselves. Angus, I can’t help it, 
the conviction that is over me is too strong 
to be silenced. For years, ever since my 
mother told me that story, I have felt that 
we have been wronged, nay, robbed of our 
own. But when I entered that house to-day 
and found myself face to face with my half- 
brother’s daughter, when I found myself in 
the house that I had been forbidden to enter, 
I felt—I knew, that a great wrong had been 
committed. My father! why should I think 
ill of my father, Angus? Is it likely that he 
would have made no provision for my mother 
whom he loved, or for me? Is it likely that 
he would have left everything he possessed 
to the two sons with whom he had so bitterly 
quarrelled, that for years they had not even 
met? Is it likely? Angus, you are ajust man, 
and you will own to the truth. Is it likely, 
that with his almost dying breath, he should 
have assured my mother that all was settled, 
that she could bring me up well, in comfort 
and luxury, that Charlotte Harman and I 
should be friends? No, Angus! I believe 
my father; he was a good and just man 
always; and, even if he was not, dying men 
don’t tell lies.” 

“T grant that it seems unlikely, Lottie ; 
but then, on the other hand, what do you 
accuse these men of? Why, of no less a 
crime than forging a will, of suppressing the 
real will, and bringing forward one of their 
own manufacture. Why, my dear wife, such 
an act of villany would be not only difficult, 
but, I should say, impossible.” 

“TI don’t know Aow it was done, Angus, 
but something was done, of that I am sure, 
aud what that thing was I shall live, please 
God, to find out.” 

“Then you—you, a clergyman’s wife—the 
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wife of a man who lives to proclaim peace 
on earth, good-will to men, you go into your 
brother’s house as a spy!” 

Mrs. Home coloured. Her husband had 
risen from his chair. 

“You shall not do that,” he said ; “I am 
your husband, and I forbid it. You can 
only go to the Harmans, if they are indeed 
the near relations you believe them to be, on 
one condition.” 

“ And that?” said Charlotte. 

“That you see not only Mr. Harman’s 
daughter, but Mr. Harman himself; that you 
tell him exactly who you are. .. . If, after 
hearing your story, he allows you to work for 
his daughter, you can do so without again 
alluding to the relationship. If they wish it 
dropped, drop it, Lottie; work for them as 
you would for any other strangers, doing 
your best work bravely and well. But begin 
openly. Above all things thinking no evil 
in your heart of them.” 

“Then I cannot go on these conditions, 
Angus, for I cannot feel charity in my heart 
towards Mr. Harman. It seemed such a 
good thing this morning. But I must give 
it up.” 

“And something else will come in its 
place, never fear; but I did not know until 
to-night that my Lottie so pined for riches.” 

* Angus, I do—I do—I want Harold to 
go to a good school, Daisy to be educated, 
little Angus to get what is necessary for his 
health, and above all, you, my dearest, my 
dearest, to have a warm overcoat, and port 
wine: the overcoat when you are cold, the 
port wine when you are tired. Think of 
having these luxuries, not only for yourself, 
but to give away to your poor, Angus, and I 
am sure we ought to have them.” 

“ Ah, Lottie! you are a witch, you try 
to tempt me, and all these things sound very 
pleasant. But don’t dream of what we 
haven't, let us live for the many, many things 
we have.” 


CHAPTER V.—LOVE IN A DIAMOND. 


THE next day Angus Home went out 
early as usual, about his many parish duties ; 
this was, it was true, neither a feast nor a 
fast day, nor had he to attend a morning 
service, but he had long ago constituted him- 
self chief visitor among the sick and poorest 
of his flock, and such work occupied him 
from morning to night. Perhaps in a nature 
naturally inclined to asceticism, this daily 
mingling with the very poor and the very 
suffering, had helped to keep down all ambi- 
tions for earthly good things, whether those 





good things came in the guise of riches or 
honours; but though unambitious and very 
humble, never pushing himself forward, doing 
always the work that men who considered 
themselves more fastidious would shun, 
never allowing his voice to be heard where 
he believed wiser men than he might speak, 
Mr. Home was neither morbid nor unhappy ;. 
one of his greatest characteristics was an 
utter absence of all self-consciousness. 

The fact was, the man, though he hada 
wife whom he loved, and children very dear 
to him, had grown accustomed to hold life 
lightly; to him life was in very truth a 
pilgrimage, a school, a morning which should 
usher in the great day of the future. His. 
mental and spiritual eyes were fixed expec- 
tantly and longingly on that day; and 
in connection with it, it would be wrong to 
say that he was without ambition, for he had 
a very earnest and burning desire, not only 
for rank, but for kingship by-and-by: he 
wanted to be crowned with the crown of 
righteousness. 

Angus Home knew well that to wear 
that crown in all its lustre in the future, it 
must begin to fit his head down here ; and 
he also knew that those who put on such 
crowns on earth, find them, as their great 
and blessed Master did before them, made 
of thorns. 

It is no wonder then that the man with 
so simple a faith, so Christ-like a spirit, 
should not be greatly concerned by his wife’s. 
story of the night before. He did not abso- 
lutely forget it, for he pondered over it as he 
wended his way to the attic where the 
orphan Swifts lived. He felt sorry for 
Lottie as he thought of it, and he hoped she 
would soon cease to have such uncharitable 
ideas of her half-brothers ; he himself could 
not even entertain the notion that any fraud 
had been committed ; he felt rather shocked 
that his Lottie should dwell on so base a 
thing. 

There is no doubt that this saint-like man 
could be a tiny bit provoking; and so his 
wife felt when he left her without again 
alluding to their last night’s talk. After all 
it is wives and mothers who feel the sharpest 
stings of poverty. Charlotte had known 
what to be poor meant all her life, as a 
child, as a young girl, as a wife, as a mother, 
but she had been brave enough about it, in- 
different enough to it, until the children 
came; but from the day her mother’s 
story was told to her, and she knew how 
close the wings of earthly comfort had swept 
her by, discontent came into herheart. Dis- 
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content came in and grew with the birth of | 
each fresh little one. She might have made | 
her children so comfortable, she could do 

so little with them ; they were prettychildren | 
too. It went to her heart to see their beauty | 
disfigured in ugly clothes ; she used to look 

the other way with a great jealous pang, 

when she saw children not nearly so beau- 

tiful as hers, yet looked at and admired be- | 
cause of their bright fresh colours and dainty | 
little surroundings. But poverty brought 
worse stings than these. The small house in 
Kentish Town was hot and stifling in the | 
months of July and August ; the children 
grew pale and pined for the fresh country air 
which could not be given to them; Lottie | 
herself grew weak and languid, and her 
husband’s pale face seemed to grow more 
ethereal day by day. At all such times as | 
these did Charlotte Home’s mind and 
thoughts refer back to her mother’s story, 
and again and again the idea returned that 
a great, great wrong had been done. 

In the winter when this story opens, 
poverty came very close to the little house- 
hold. They were, it is true, quite out of 
debt, but they were only so because the food 
was kept so scanty, the fires so low, the dress 
so very insufficient to keep at a distance 
the winter’s bitter cold ; they were only out 
of debt because the mother slaved from 
morning to night, and the father ate less and | 
less, having, it is to be feared, less and less 
appetite to eat. 

‘Then the wife and mother grew desperate, 
money must be brought in—how could it be 
done? The doctor called and said that 
baby Angus would die if he had not more 
milk—he must have what is called in London 
baby-milk, and plenty of it. Such milk in 
Kentish. Town meant money. Lottie re- 
solved that baby Angus should not die. In 
answering an advertisement which she hoped 
would give her employment, she accidentally 
found herself in her own half-brother’s house. 
There was the wealth which had belonged to 
her father ; there were the riches to which 
she was surely born. How delicious were 
those soft carpets ; how nice those cushioned 
seats; how pleasant those glowing fires ; 
what an air of refinement breathed over 
everything ; how grand it was to be served | 
by those noiseless and well-trained servants ; 
how great a thing was wealth, after all ! 

She thought all this before she saw Char- 
lotte Harman. Then the gracious face, the 
noble bearing, the kindly and sweet manner 
of this girl of her own age, this girl who might 
have been her dearest friend, who was so 











nearly related to her, filled her with sudden 
bitterness ; she believed herself immeasurably 
inferior to Miss Harman, and yet she knew 
that she might have been such another. She 
left the house with a mingled feeling of relief 
and bitterness. She was earning present 
money. What might she not discover to 
benefit her husband and children by-and-by ? 

In the evening, unable to keep her thoughts 
to herself, she told them and her story for 
the first time to her husband. Instantly he 
tore the veil from her eyes. Was she, his 
wife, to go to her own brother’s house as a 
spy? No! a thousand times no! No 
wealth, however needed, would be worth 
purchasing at such a price. If Charlotte 
could not banish from her mind these un- 
worthy thoughts, she must give up so excel- 
lent a means of earning money. 

Poor Charlotte! The thoughts her hus- 
band considered so mean, so untrue, so 
unworthy, had become by this time part of 
her very being. Oh! must the children 
suffer because unrighteous men enjoyed what 
was rightfully theirs ? 

For the first time, the very first time in all 
her life, she felt discontented with her Angus. 
If only he were a little more every-day, a 
little more practical ; if only he would go to 
the bottom of this mystery, and set her mind 
at rest! 

She went about her morning duties in a 
state of mental friction and aggravation, and, 
as often happens, on this very morning when 
she seemed least able to bear it, came the 
proverbial last straw. Anne, the little maid, 
put in her head at the parlour door. 

“ Ef you please, ’em, is Harold to wear ’em 
shoes again? ‘There’s holes through and 
through of ’em, and it’s most desp’rate sloppy 
out of doors this mornin’.” 

Mrs. Home took the little worn-out shoes 
in her hand; she saw at a glance that they 
were quite past mending. 

“Leave them here, Anne,” she said. 
‘You are right, he cannot wear these again. 
I will go out at once and buy him another 
pair.” 

The small maid disappeared, and Char- 
lotte put her hand into her pocket. She 
drew out her purse with a sinking heart. 
Was there money enough in it to buy 
the necessary food for the day’s consump- 
tion, and also to get new shoes for 
Harold? A glance showed her but too 
swiftly there was not. She never went on 
credit for anything—the shoes must wait, 
and Harold remain a prisoner in the house 
that day. She went slowly up to the nursery : 
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Daisy and baby could go out, and Harold 
should come down to the parlour to her. 

But one glance at her boy’s pale face 
caused her heart to sink. He was a hand- 
some boy—she thought him aristocratic, fit 
to be the son of a prince—but to-day he was 
deadly pale, with that washy look which 
children who pine for fresh air so often get. 
He was standing in rather a moping attitude 
by the tiny window; but at sight of his 
mother he flew to her. 

“Mother, Anne says I’m to have new 
shoes. Have you got them? I am so 
glad.” 

No, she could not disappoint her boy. A 
sudden idea darted through her brain. She 
would ask Miss Mitchell, the drawing-room 
boarder, to lend her the three-and-sixpence 
which the little shoes would cost. It was the 
first time she had ever borrowed, and her 
pride rose in revolt at even naming the paltry 
sum—but, for the sake of her boy’s pale face ! 

“Tam going out to buy the shoes,” she 
said, stooping down to kiss the sweet up- 
turned brow; and she flew down-stairs and 
tapped at the drawing-room door. 

Miss Mitchell was a lady of about fifty ; 
she had been with them now for nearly a 
year, and what she paid for the drawing-room 
and best bedroom behind it, quite covered 
the rent of the shabby little house. Miss 


Mitchell was Charlotte Home’s grand stand- | 


by; she was a very uninteresting person, 
neither giving nor looking for sympathy, 


never concerning herself about the family in | 
whose house she lived. But then, on the | 


other hand, she was easily pleased; she 


never grumbled ; she paid her rent like clock- | 


work. She now startled Lottie by coming 
instantly forward and telling her that it was 
her intention to leave after the usual notice ; 
she found the baby’s fretful cries too trouble- 
some, for her room was under the nursery ; 
this was one reason. Another, perhaps the 
most truthful one, was, that her favourite 
curate in St. Martin’s Church over the way, 
had received promotion to another and more 
fashionable church, and she would like to 
move to where she could still be under his 
ministry. Charlotte bowed; there was no- 
thing for it but to accept the fact that her 
comfortable lodger must go. Where could 
she find a second Miss Mitchell, and how 


| that little pleading face must not be disap- 
pointed. This care was, for the moment, 
more pressing than the loss of Miss Mitchell. 
How should she get the money for her boy? 
She pressed her hand to her brow to think 
out this problem. As she did so, a ring she 
wore on her wedding-finger flashed ; it was 
her engagement ring; a plain gold band, 
only differing from the wedding-ring, which 
it now guarded, in that it possessed one 
small, very small diamond, The diamond 
was perhaps the smallest that could be pur- 
chased, but it was pure of its kind, and the 
tiny gem now flashed a loving fire into her 
eyes, as though it would speak if it could in 
answer to her inquiry. Yes, if she sold this 
ring, the money would be forthcoming. It 
was precious, it symbolised much to her; she 
had no other to act as guard; but it was not 
so precious as the blue eyes of her firstborn. 
Her resolve was scarcely conceived before it 
was put in practice. She hastened out with 
the ring ; a jeweller lived not far away; he 
gave her fifteen shillings, and Charlotte, feel- 
ing quite rich, bought the little shoes and 
hurried home. 
As she almost flew along the sloppy streets 
a fresh thought cameto her. Yes! she must 
certainly decline that very excellent situation 
with Miss Harman. That sorely wanted 
thirty shillings a week must be given up, 
there was no question about that. Bitter 
| were her pangs of heart as she relinquished 
| the precious money, but it would be impos- 
sible for her to go to her brother’s house in 
the only spirit in which her husband would 
allow her to go. Yes; she must give it up. 
When the children were at last fairly started 
| on their walk she would sit down and write 
|to Miss Harman. But why should she 
| write? She stood still as the thought came 
| to her to go to Miss Harman in person ; to 
tell her from her own lips that she must not 
visit that house, or see her daily. She might 
| or might not tell her who she really was ; she 
would leave that to circumstances ; but she 
would at least once more see her brother’s 
house and look into the eyes of her brother’s 
child. It would be a short, soon-lived- 
| through excitement. Still she was in that 
| mood when to sit still in inactivity was impos- 
| sible ; the visit would lead to nothing, but still 
she would pay it ; afterwards would be time 








could she possibly now ask for the loan of | enough to think of finding some one to re- 
place Miss Mitchell, of trying to buy again 
her engagement ring, of purchasing warm 
clothes for her little ones. 


three-and-sixpence ? 
She left the room. Where was the money 
to come from to buy Harold’s shoes? for 
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NOT SEEN 


BUT LOVED. 


By THE LATE THOMAS JONES, oF SWANSEA. 


“Whom having not seen, ye love; in whom, though now ye see him not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable 


and full of glory.”’—1 Psrrer i. 8. 


"THE people to whom the apostle wrote 
these words were in great trouble; 
they were passing through what he calls in 
the fourth chapter a “fiery trial.” They 
were the objects of bitter, cruel persecution. 
You know when things go against you, when 
you fail in business, or when you are anxious 
about business; when you feel your health 
undermined, or when some members of your 
family die, you know what sorrow you have, 
and how depressed you become. But these 
people, in the midst of trials such as we 
never had, in the midst of trouble such as 
God has never sent us (their property taken 
from them, without a home in the world, 
driven and hunted from place to place, the 
offscourings of all nations), so strong was 
the power and influence of religion that 
they were not simply contented, but had joy 
unspeakable and full of glory. And this, by 
the grace of God, is one of the purposes of 
preaching—one of the purposes of religion. 
Those who concentrate the thing in the mere 
conversion of a man, to prevent his going 
to eternal punishment, do injustice to the 
gospel of Christ. Thank God, it will save us 
from eternal punishment and from sin ; but 
it is‘something also to help us in our daily 
life and duties, in the family, when weare 
grey-headed, and when health is gone. If 
you only went into as many sick-rooms as I 
do, if you only knew how much pain and 
suffering there are in this town, you would 
understand how serviceable religion is. Then 
if you consider the worth of the gospel and 
its adaptability to men’s needs and sorrows, 
it is a cruel thing to keep it from any one. 
There are people here with so much of the 
world in their hearts that they hear and read 
the gospel without getting any good from it ; 
and there are some who experience its joy 
and peace, they know the sweet delicious 
promises of Jesus Christ, and they have joy 
unspeakable and full of glory, even in the 
midst of troubles, and weaknesses, and cares. 
But let that pass. 

There are three things in the text. Faith 
in the unseen Christ; Love to the unseen 
Christ ; and Joy unspeakable arising from 
these two things. 

First, faith in the unseen Christ. 
few words I have to say about this. 


Very 








Faith | 


is the highest form of vision, the consumma- 
tion of seeing. By the way, what a wonder- 
ful thing this seeing power in man is! First 
of all, the physical organ of vision, which 
sees material things—the river, the ocean, the 
earth, the sun, the moon, the stars. Then 
there is a more intellectual vision, which not 
only perceives the objective—the objects 
around us—but perceives other things, for 
instance, causes, forces, order, harmony, in 
the works of God. Then there is something 
in man more subtle still than that; there is 
the vision of the imagination. It is not con- 
cerned with matter, it is not concerned with 
forces, or order, or harmony; but it is 
concerned with the sublimity, the wonderful- 
ness, the halo of glory, the shekinah with 
which God has clothed His works. You 
cannot say these things are mere words. I 
have spoken of the sublimity, the majesty, 
and the wonderfulness of the works of God. 
They are qualities we can perceive with the 
mind, and we can feel them in the heart; but 
we cannot weigh them or measure them. 
They are as spiritual as our own souls, they 
are parts of the divine nature. But besides 
the seeing of the eye, the intellect, and the 
imagination, there is another power in man, 
and I pity from my heart those who have not 
that power—the power of faith. It has not 
to do with material objects, laws, causes, 
forces of nature; it concerns itself very little 
about the beauties, the harmonies, the sub- 
limity, the grandeur of the works of nature ; it 
passes through the objects and laws, through 
the beauty and harmony up to God Himself, 
and sees the Invisible. Of course we were 
brought up in religious families and homes. 
My first remembrances are associated with 
religion. The existence of the unseen God 
was photographed upon my mind from the 
cradle. And I think nothing is perceived 
more distinctly by dozens of good men in 
this town and elsewhere than God, Christ, 
and heaven. This is faith in the unseen 
Christ. 

In the second place—and I would like you 
to observe—faith in the unseen Christ is 
founded upon knowledge. It is a mistake 
to suppose that faith is not based on know- 
ledge, or that knowledge is opposed to faith. 


It is no such thing ; it is founded upon know- 
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ledge. Let us trace the whole history as it 
happened. The apostles lived with Christ, 
they saw him, they were with Him for two or 
two and a half years; they conversed with 
Him ; they saw Him after His death; they 
were with Him on the mountain when he 
ascended. Christ said they were to be wit- 
nesses for Him, and they went to all coun- 
tries throughout the Roman Empire, and 
they told the story of His life, and death, 
and resurrection ; and somehow or other men 
believed. By-and-by the apostles went to 
their graves, and Christians told the same 
story, and others believed. And so one 
generation after another believed, down 
through the ages until the present day ; and 
the Christian Church is still believing in the 
unseen Christ. Well now, this is the founda- 
tion of the Christian religion. The apostles 
believed because they saw Christ; we believe 
on the testimony of those men, and it is a 
firm foundation. Now I have heard two ob- 
jections urged to this. The first is that per- 
haps the apostles tried to deceive the people. 
Well, you know that won’t stand at all; they 
were true, sincere, honest men. Did you 
ever hear of true, sincere, honest men, or a 
company of honest men—(we form curious 
companies in this nineteenth century, oil 
companies, and all manner of companies; 
and people sometimes think that all is 
not above-board; I know nothing about 
that, only what I see in the newspapers)— 
but did you ever know of a company of 
godly, sincere, honest men, true, self-denying, 
self-sacrificing, brave-hearted men sitting 
down deliberately to draw up a life-plan to 
deceive the world forever? Never! Then it is 
all nonsense, as even John Stuart Mill says, 
it is all nonsense to try to do away with the 
historical Jesus Christ. But, it may be 
objected in the second place—perhaps they 
were deceived themselves. Well, all I shall 
say in answer to that is this: if they were 
deceived, then you can never trust to your 
senses. They saw, they heard, they handled 
the Word of Life, they talked to Him, and 
were with Him for some time. How there 
should be any doubt about this, I cannot see 
for the life of me. Can you go from this 
place, and have a doubt as to whether I have 
been in the pulpit this morning? Have you 
not seen me? Orcan I go home from my 
pulpit, and doubt whether I have been 
here speaking to you, or whether I have 
been deceiving myself? You know you have 
seen me, and I know I have preached to you. 
Just so our faith in the unseen Christ is 
founded upon knowledge. The apostles had 








a great advantage over us, they saw Him, 
and talked with Him, and listened to His 
words ; they were present with Him, and it 
was easier for them to believe than it is for 
many of you to realise the unseen Christ. 
But we have one great advantage, at least it 
isa great advantage to me. We have the 
faith of eighteen hundred years at our back, 
I will put it in this way: Supposing we 
wanted to cross the Atlantic, and we found a 
steamer that had carried thousands of people 
safely over, and whose captain had had 
repeated testimonials as to the magnificent 
sailing qualities of the steamer, would not 
that in any sense strengthen your faith? You 
are afraid of sea-sickness and shipwreck ; 
would not the knowledge that thousands of 
people had been taken over safe help your 
faith? I look back over eighteen hundred 
years and see thinkers and philosophers— 
Newton, and Butler, and Pascal, and the 
greatest men that ever lived, believing in the 
unseen Christ. I look at the steamer of 
the gospel, as it were, crossing the sea of 
time. To-day, some of the finest intellects 
in England believe in the unseen Christ. 
There are very few finer men in England 
than John Henry Newman, Dr. Pusey, and 
Cardinal Manning. Don’t be frightened at 
my liberality. I believe in goodness every- 
where, and these three men, taken for all in 
all, have the three finest heads in England. 
There are men who have more science, there 
are better politicians ; but, taken for all in all, 
these are the finest men in England, and they 
believe like little children ; they are on their 
knees daily before the unseen Christ ; they 
trust their eternal welfare in His hands. But 
when I come down to this town, I find you 
turning away from Christ as if it were imper- 
tinence to ask you to believe in Him. O 
gentlemen, O men and women, you are not 
wise! The steamer has taken some of the 
wisest, and greatest, and best of men for 
eighteen hundred years across the stormy sea 
of time into their desired haven. This faith 
is founded on testimony. O my brethren, 
if you have neglected this until now, ask God 
to bring you into this holy faith, so that when 
this world glides away from under your feet, 
you may have an anchor cast into the un- 
known and unseen, keeping you safe from all 
harm. 

In the third place: Faith in the unseen 
is strongly commended by Jesus Christ. You 
know that Thomas doubted the resurrection 
of the Redeemer; he was naturally a 
sceptic, and he said, “I cannot believe 
unless he show me his open side, and unless 
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I see the print of the nails, and put my finger | may be far away from you, and yet you love 
into the print of the nails.” Very well, |them. Some of the dearest human spirits I 
Thomas. Mere doubt and scepticism from | ever loved, who were dear to me as my own 
inability to believe is not sinful. Listen while | life, they are very far away, up in the silent 
I say a word about this, because we all want | heaven of God. It is many years since I 
to be broader thanwe are. One of the tor- | looked into their beautiful faces, since I 
ments of this country is religious narrowness. | heard their melodious voices, since I clasped 
The mere difficulty of doubt and scepticism | their warm hands. Away, away in the 
is not sinful. Nay, I will go farther and say | silence! Do I love them any the less 
it is of very good use in the economy of the | because they are away? Not atall. God 
world. Suppose there were no doubt; sup- | knows I love hundreds of people on this 
pose everybody was ready to believe every- | earth with great love; but I havea great 
thing everybody else said, we should believe | many in heaven whom I loye quite as well. 
every old woman’s fable, every vain imagina- | These wonderful faculties of the human 
tion, every false and foolish doctrine “that | mind reach into the unseen. Time, and 
priests would have us believe. Look at | death, and space have nothing to do with 
France, where the priesthood is trying to lead | them. Like the laws of gravitation, these 
the French people back into the midst of the | faculties go forth in all directions. By means 
myths of medizval times, with its pilgrimages | of them I love Christ, though He is unseen, 
to where a poor sickly girl was said to have | and by means of them I embrace the dear 
had a vision of the Virgin Mary, and to where | ones around the throne of God. It is pos- 
another poor dyspeptic person is said to have | sible, I say, to love the invisible. I want to 
had a vision of angels. It is a good thing | make one remark more about this, and let 


that doubt is come in to shatter the terrible | there be no rhetoric about it, for the purpose 
nightmare that for six or eight hundred | of preaching is to do people good. Will you 
years preyed upon the Christian Church. | listen to me then? Not to be able to love 
And no doubt it has a great work to do yet. | Christ is evidence of something really wrong 
The religious Reformation of the sixteenth | in man’s heart. Let me put it ina common- 
century was brought about by doubt in| senseway, A man is gazing ona landscape; 

Germany and England. Luther, Zuinglius, | he sees the beautiful trees and other objects 


Erasmus, Melancthon, and a host of brave | all confused together ; there is a haze before 
and earnest men like them, were led by | his eyes; he has no distinct vision ; what do 
doubt to examine into things ; they found | you say of this man? He has an unsound 
there was something rotten in the condition | | eye. There are men, there are children born 
of Rome; they read the Bible, they dis- | into the world so dull of apprehension that 
covered the meaning of the gospel of Christ, | they can scarcely learn the alphabet, and it 
they believed that gospel, they separated | t | takes them years to learn to read. What do 
themselves from Rome, and the glorious you say of these? Oh, there is a dull mind 
Reformation was brought about. So we/|in that child! There are people who can 
should never deal harshly with people who, | take no delight in the art of music. What 
not from moral causes, but from intellectual | do you say of them? ‘They have very im- 
causes, find it difficult to believe. Christ did | perfect minds. Some of the beautifullest 
not deal harshly with Thomas. On the | faculties of the human mind are wanting to 
eighth evening after the unwise words of them. There are men—lI hope I am not 
Thomas were spoken, Christ came and said, | speaking to any such—there are men to whose 
“Come here, and put thy finger into the consciences it makes no difference whether 
print of the nails, and thrust thy hand into | a thing be right or wrong. What do you say 
my side ;” and Thomas believed. He was’ of these men? Oh, these men’s hearts and 
naturally asceptic. Christ afterwards speak- | consciences, as the New Testament says, 
ing to Thomas said, “‘ Thou believest because | are hardened! Well, every human quality 
thou hast seen ; blessed are they that believe! ever admired is found in Jesus Christ. 
though they have not seen.” It is a greater | Love like His is the highest. Holiness in 
thing to believe in the unseen Christ than | Him is like the holiness of God. Brotherli- 
to believe in the Saviour when He was upon | ness, and friendliness, and all the graces that 
the earth. That is what I have to say | are human, are found in Him. And there is 
about faith in the unseen Christ. more in Him: He is the Almighty Redeemer, 

There is another idea here. It is love to| He is the Sonof the Living God. And look 
the unseen Saviour. Invisibility is no ob-| here, if you are not able to love Him, nay, 
stacle to love. Some of your dearest friends] if you are not able to make sacrifices for 
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Him, there is something wrong in your heart. 
I don’t want to talk pulpit-talk about that ; 
but I do protest that, if men can give their 
admiration to the good and the wise, to 


kings, and conquerors, and philosophers, and | 


scientists ; if men can admire these with all 
their imperfections, and not admire, and love, 
and serve Jesus Christ, then there is something 
wrong in the heart. May God purify these 
hearts! I should pity myself if I were unable 
to love Him. I am not speaking insincerely. 
I could not live a day without loving Him. 
What a horrible thing it would be not to be 
able to love you, or to live in this town 
and not love my neighbours! I should 
be sorry not to be able to love beauty in 
nature. And I should be broken-hearted to 
be in any position, and not be able to love 
truth and righteousness. But not to be able 
to love Christ is the greatest curse of all. It 
tells of something absolutely wrong in the 
human heart. One little word more about 
this. The evidence of love to the unseen 
Christ is obvious. If you see a tree year 
after year without foliage, blossom, or fruit, 
shall that tree say, “I have life”? Shall 
the fountain from which the water is all 
escaped boast of the water that once flowed 
from it? Shall men and women boast of 
their love to Christ, while they make no effort 
to obey Him? Shall men and women pre- 
tend to love Christ, and yet never spend an 
hour on their knees in prayer and fellowship 
with Him during the week? O my friends, 
let us have common sense in our religion 
also. Let us turn to the sources which pro- 
duce faith in and love to the Saviour, and 
then we shall in some degree possess the joy 
unspeakable and full of glory. 

Then joy arises, as I said, from our love 
and faith. It is very wonderful to read in 
the New Testament the words of the apostles 
—what hope, and joy, and consolation they 
had ; and then to compare the record of the 
New Testament with the record of our own 
experience. We are not nearly as high in 
religious life as they were. We have iaith. 
I have no hesitation in saying that we believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. I very much | 
doubt whether there is a man here who does | 
not in some degree believe in Jesus Christ. | 
I hope we love Him to some degree; and | 
I have no doubt we hope for present and | 
future good from Christ. But very few rise 
to the sublime height of being joyful in| 
Christ. We are upon the mountain-side ; we | 
never climb to the summit. The apostles | 
had joy unspeakable and full of glory. | 





|upon them in a little time. 


Christian joy begins here, and never ends. 
It is like one of those great rivers of 
America, beginning, it may be, in a small 
rivulet, flowing on through the continent, 
increasing its volume and its strength until 
at last it mingles with the ocean. This is 
true Christian joy: it begins here on earth, 
goes on increasing as we pass onward 
through life and get rid of the grosser things 
of our nature, until it mingles with the ocean ; 


** Till in the ocean of thy love, 
We lose ourselves in heaven above,” 


And then the elements of joy and love shall 
mingle with the ocean of joy in the presence 
of Christ, without ever coming to an end. 
I don’t want to be mournful at the end of 
this address. I watched the fireworks on 
Thursday night, and very beautiful they were. 
The rockets rushed up into the midst of the 
clouds, and fell in showers of stars. The 
Roman candles danced as if possessing the 
joy of children. It was a bright and beautiful 
sight. But the beautiful lights lasted hardly a 
moment. They flashed for an instant, and then 
fell extinguished. So I find things in this 
world; nothing here lasts. If you have beauti- 
ful friends, they are likely to be taken away 
from you. As Emerson says, when a thing 
becomes absolutely necessary to your‘happi- 
ness, when you feel almost that you cannot 
exist without it ; when a wife has so entwined 
herself about her husband’s heart that he feels 
helpless without her, very likely she will die 
soon. I believe you who have children and 
friends should love one another ; but we are 
obliged to pay an awful price for loving. If 
a man could go on without loving he would 
avoid many a bitter pang. It is well you 
should love your children; but when your 
love is at its strongest very likely they will be 
taken away from you. Very often men set 
their hearts upon money, and think they 


| cannot be happy without being rich; but 


then some catastrophe occurs, they fail, and 
all the sources of their comfort are gone. It 
is a very great joy for me to be on this plat- 
form in the state of mind I am in at this 
moment, talking to you about the highest. 
But, ah me! these things will be things of 
history very soon. ‘The preacher shall sleep 
in the grave; the eloquence of his words 
shall fail ; his lips shall have the seal of death 
Thank God 
there is a life everlasting, and full of glory. 
There is a joy that is eternal, and full of 
glory. And there is a friend full of love—the 
invisible Christ. 








THE GREAT AND THE SMALL IN THE UNIVERSE. 


By AGNES GIBERNE, AvuTHorR oF “Sun, Moon, AND STARS,” ‘* THE WORLD'S 
FOUNDATIONS,” ETC. 


* He hath made His wonderful works to be remembered.” 


NCESSANT motion seems to be one of 
the great rules of God’s working in His 
universe. 

Passing out of the hall door, one still 
summer evening in the country, how calm a 
scene we find! The deep repose of all 
around is almost oppressive in its quietude. 
Scarcely a leaf flutters upon the neighbouring 
trees. We hold our breath to listen for the 
trickle of the rill behind the house. Low on 
the horizon the crescent moon is slowly 
rising, throwing silver rays on the surface of 
the lake, itself unruffled and pure. Over- 
head, in the dark vault of heaven, shine thou- 
sands of shining points, arranged in change- 
less order, as through ages past. 

Yet in this Sabbath-like calm there is no 
absolute stillness. If there be repose, it is 
repose in motion. 

Look upward at those fixed and brilliant 
points, forming now precisely the same 
groups which were watched and noted by 
Chaldeans of ancient days, when astronomy 
was yet in its infancy. The Great Bear, the 
Little Bear, the Dragon, Orion, one and all 
preserve the same outlines that were dis- 
played by these same constellations four or 
five thousand years ago. Unaltered they 
glitter on, night by night, a symbol to change- 
ful man of unchanging perpetuity. 

Yet those same fixed stars are wof fixed ; 
those same shining points are zo points. 

I do not now speak of the apparent move- 
ment of the stars en masse, as they sweep 
nightly over the breadth of the sky, an 
appearance which is merely caused by our 
own earth’s daily rotation on her axis, I am 
speaking of the actual independent mo- 
tion of one star and another. For yonder 
glittering points of light are in reality blazing 
suns. Yonder fixed and changeless stars are 
really, one and all, in rapid motion. With 
ceaseless whirl they are journeying through 
space ; some this way, some that way ; some 
to right, some to left ; some toward us, some 
away from us. Wheel within wheel, plan 
within plan, system within system, in a tre- 
mendous sum-total of complex machinery, 
wrought by a Divine Master-hand, these 
countless suns perform their share in the 
mighty scheme of universes. This “ horologe 
of eternity,” marking the flight of ages, not 
by ticking pendulum and revolving hands, 





but by a magnificent onward progression of 
part within part tosome unknown goal, never 
pauses, never falters. No winding up afresh 
is needed. 

“His Son .. by Whom also HE MADE 
THE WORLDS :” 

That was the first and final “ winding up” 
of the wondrous machinery. 

“And UPHOLDING ALL THINGS by the 
Word of His power :” 

That keeps the whole going. 

But how misleading the very word “ machi- 
nery” in such a connection, associated as it 
is in our minds with bumping cog-wheels, 
and jarring jolts, and nerve-trying whistles! 
Nothing of all this may be found in the 
Divine mechanism. 

The solid earth upon which we stand, a 
great ball, some eight thousand miles in dia- 
meter, was counted long by mankind to be 
the very essence of the immovable in nature, 
—only because its motions are so calm, so 
steady, so unswerving, that we cannot by 
sensation detect them. ‘Truly, with the earth 
as with the stars, “things are not what they 
seem.” Ina swift perpetual whirl, the huge 
globe spins night and day upon her axis. At 
the self-same time, in a second swift and 
steady whirl, she journeys, summer and 
winter, round the mighty central globe of the 
system. Nor is thisall. The sun himself, 
with his attendant satellites, is believed 
to be travelling in just such another whirl 
around some other distant centre—a star 
amid countless brother stars, voyaging through 
the trackless depths of space, following a path 
marked out for him by God,—and following 
the sun, the already spinning and revolving 
earth is once more borne rapidly onward. 

These movements, though to common 
observation imperceptible, are not slow. 
Ten, twenty, thirty, forty miles per second— 
such are some of the measures of speed in 
the great whirl of heavenly bodies. No two 
are exactly the same. Each sun and each 
world has its own rate of motion, and its own 
particular pathway. There is no confusion 
or jarring. All is calm and still, all per- 
fectly regulated, all under the control of the 
Divine Master-mind. 

No rest among those silent glittering stars 
above us, seemingly so fixed and still! Nay, 
I do not say that ; for rest may exist in motion. 





Repose may be found 
in perfectly balanced 
energy. Only there is 
no rigid quiescence. 
God’s universe is not a 
carved dead model, like 
some ancient monument 
of human workmanship, 
Every part of it is instinct 
with the life of incessant 
motion and change. 
Come back from the 
stars, and look at yonder 
placid ray of moonlight 
stealing 
across the 
meadow. 
There at 
least is 


some- 
thing re- 
poseful 
for a tired 
spirit. 


If so, it is once more the repose, not of 
fixity, but of perfectly appointed and per- 
fectly balanced motion. 

Light does not exist everywhere ; it travels 
with great rapidity from one place to another. 
The speed with which light journeys is known 
to be as much as one hundred and eighty-two 
thousand miles each second. Even the 
mighty whirl of stars and planets fades by 
comparison with this tremendous rate. 

A ray of light coming directly from the sun 
takes about eight and a half minutes to reach 
us. But that ray of moonlight, which is in 
reality a ray of sunlight, has not come thus. 


First it flashed through intervening space, 


XII—2 


reached the moon, 
and fell upon her 
dark and jagged sur- 
face, lighting up that 
surface with dazzling 
brilliancy ; thence 
rebounding it tra- 
velled to this earth, 
fell upon yonder 
green meadow, 
growing dim and 
soft with its long 
journey, rebounded 
thence once more, 
and came to your 
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eyes. And if I look at you, as you look at 
the meadow, yet another weakened reflection 
of the ray journeys from your eyes to mine. 

We see the stir of life and motion in all 
this again. 

Moreover, if the science of the day be not 
greatly mistaken, the very nature and essence 
of light zs motion. If present theories be 
right, light is not a substance diffused 
through space, but °: the effect of countless 
tiny waves passing tnrough the ether which 
is believed to pervade space. Then these 
calm and quiet moonbeams, as well as sun- 
beams, star-beams, light gleams of all descrip- 
tions, have their very existence in motion— 
rapid perpetual motion, vibrating, thrilling, 
pulsating, through millions upon millions of 
miles, with unimaginable speed. 

There is something awful in all this. The 
realities of nature are so vast and complex as 
to be overpowering. God’s might is so tremen- 
dously shadowed forth in these works of His 
hands, that as we look into them we almost 
recoil with a sense of dread, because of our 
own littleness. We feel ourselves to be but 
atoms in the tremendous mass of nature, to 
be but specks in the boundless universe. 
How shall we dare to hope that He who 
created this vast chronometer, and who keeps 
each part in ceaseless activity, should stoop 
from His high throne to hear the voice of a 
child of man ? 

“‘When I consider Thy heavens, the work 
of Thy fingers, the moon and the stars which 
Thou hast ordained ; what is man that Thou 
art mindful of him, and the son of man that 
Thou visitest him?” 

The question in some sort supplies itssown 
answer ; since the very words show that He 
zs mindful of man, that He does visit him. 

There is another side to the matter. 
Things small, as well as things great, are 
found in the universe. One glimpse of such 
we have had already, in the moonbeams. 
The inconceivable minuteness of light-waves 
—or of that something in light, which we call 
waves, and which man has actually measured 
—points to the exquisite finish found ever in 
the works of God. 

Leaving behind us whirling stars and 
vibrating ether-waves, we turn to an elm-tree 
on our right, massive and old, with strong 
boughs curving low and luxuriant foliage. 
No creaking of branches or stirring of leaves 
to-night! ‘There surely we find at last the 
repose of inaction. 

Yet no; for through that solid trunk 
courses a perpetual stream of sap. ‘The 
liquid, sucked up by the roots, rises through 





the hard-wood channels, makes its way into 
the branches and twigs, spreads through the 
delicate network system of nerves and veins 
found in each separate leaf, and thence 
returns downward through the bark in end- 
less circulation, Day by day, hour by hour, 
the silent stream of life flows on. Repose in 
activity, energy in rest, once more; but 
never a sign of stagnation in nature. And 
every plant, every tree, every leaf, every 
flower, in garden, shrubbery, or field, tells 
the same tale. Only again we find nocreak- 
ing or jarring. The work goes on quietly. 

To come nearer home—you yourself, who 
stand this night, looking and listening, 
motionless, it may be, as a waxen image— 
you tell the same tale. For in the body of 
a man is found a still more wonderful system 
of circulation —of life-blood pouring in 
ceaseless flow through uncountable ramifica- 
tions of arteries and veins from the heart to 
the extremities of the frame—a circula- 
tion upon which a man’s very life depends, 
which never ceases day or night, which 
his own will cannot help or hinder. There 
again we find a complex system of incessant 
activity—wheel within wheel of ceaseless 
throbbing motion, 

A breath of wind steals past, and the 
drooping leaves of the tree rustle softly. 
Suggestive sound, even this. Is air ever 
still? Are its particles ever at rest among 
themselves? Little as we know, there are 
strange thoughts and theories afloat here. 
The particles of air, the particles of water, 
the particles of solid substances lying around 
us—are they ever for one single moment in 
repose P 

The moonbeams glitter on a stone in the 
path, and I take it up to examine it curiously. 
Where did it come from? How long has it 
lain in this spot? Though not altogether 
unchanging, since corners and edges have 
been rounded by friction, yet it seems about 
as good a specimen as may be found of that 
which is dead and motionless in nature. 

Is it so? Do we here step beyond the 
range of these ceaseless activities ? 

It has long been held that the substances 
around us, of whatever description, are 
formed of tiny separate particles, held to- 
gether by the force of intense mutual attrac- 
tion, called cohesion. 

What if these particles are not, as was 
once supposed, at rest in their positions, but 
are in perpetual motion among themselves ? 
What if, in the commonest substances we see 
around us, iron and wood, stone and brick, 
earth and water, there is literally no such 
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thing as repose —except the repose of 
balanced motion? What if, even as moons 
revolve around worlds, and worlds journey 
around suns, so, in the tiny things of our earth, 
atoms rush round atoms, and molecules 
circulate round molecules, in complicated 
invisible systems ? 

We cannot yet speak with entire certainty, 
but this is believed by many to be the truth. 
There are phenomena which as yet can be 
explained in no other way. 

These wonders, at the opposite ends as it 
were of the scale, tell a combined tale, and 
teach a united lesson. Both speak alike of 


the power of God, and of His watchful 
care. 

But while the greater things whisper to us 
in awe-breathing tones of ‘Nothing too 
hard for Him to do,” the smaller things 


chime in with a comforting murmur of “ No- 
thing too little for Him to notice.” 

He who created the worlds, created also 
the tiny particles of which those worlds are 
made. He who upholds the complex machi- 
nery of a universe, upholds also the complex 
machinery of yonder weed under the garden 
wall. He who regulates the pulsations of 
light through the ‘ether of space, regulates 
also the beating of the human heart. He 
who controls the revolutions of planets in 
their orbits, controls the revolutions of par- 
ticles in a piece of stone. 

“ Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing ? 
and one of them shall not fall on the ground 
without your Father. But the very hairs of 
your head are all numbered. Fear ye not, 
therefore, ye are of more value than many 





sparrows.” 





CHARLES 
By HENRY 


ONDON streets show many strange 
sights, and in their daily tragedies 
despair and hope are often near neighbours. 
But it may fairly be questioned whether 
heaven and hell have often been brought 
into such a close and palpable wrestle for 
human souls, as in a struggle carried on for 
more than twenty years by a certain Church 
Mission whose field of work lies mainly 


between the London Docks and the river. | 
| poverty. There all was dark, and the clergy- 


There Calvert Street, a squalid alley, leads 
from Old Gravel Lane round the back of 
reeking tobacco warehouses, towards Wap- 
ping Basin. And any chance passenger in 
Calvert Street during the first hour of the 
year 186—, must have witnessed a scene 
likely to awaken doubts in his mind as to 
the relations of commerce and civilisation. 
The echoes of the New Year’s chimes were 
lingering faintly on the murky air. Churches 
and public-houses alike had turned out their 
company and extinguished their lights. In 
thoroughfares that led anywhere, roysterers 
were staggering to their lairs with snatches 
of drunken song, and the few decent people 
abroad were hastening to put their own doors 
between themselves and Wapping in its cups. 
But in streets that led nowhere—of which at 
that hour of the night Calvert Street was one 
—there was already silence as well as dark- 
ness, Then the silence was broken by inar- 
ticulate cries and shrieks; and from the | 
direction of the dock-bridge came slowly and 
with difficulty, in evident struggle, two 
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figures ; the one a miserable woman dragged 
back from the water as she was about to 
drown herself; the other a cassocked clergy- 
man, who held her in a firm grasp, and 
answered all her wild appeals for release 
with words half soothing, half imperious. 
Little by little he drew her along, till he 
reached a decent, but unpretentious house, 
distinguished from others only by its larger 
size and by the evident cleanliness of its 


man pulled the bell with a vigour evidently 
intended to awaken sleepers. In a moment 
a light flashed from an upper window. In 
two minutes it disappeared; footsteps ap- 
proached within, and as the door was opened 
a woman looked forth with sympathy, but 
without surprise, on the strange figures in the 
street. The wretched creature withheld from 
suicide, seemed, like a demoniac of the Gospel 
times, to be possessed by a devil that tore 
her, and threw her about, and uttered pierc- 
ing yells. The woman in the doorway set 
down her light, and with gentle, sisterly 
persuasiveness besought the lost one to 
accept her welcome. In a moment more 
the women disappeared together ;.the door 


'was shut, and the clergyman resumed his 


lonely walk through the squalid streets. 

This clergyman was the Reverend Charles 
Lowder, reverend by the grace of God and 
| by a self-sacrificing ministry, as well as by 
| holy orders in the Church of England. Such 
a specimen of his ministry as we have given 
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others a hazy recollection of ecclesiastical 
struggles with which he was more or less 
associated. With such disputes we are 
here at least not at all concerned. If we | 
should meet a clergyman in the midnight | 
streets holding back a poor lost soul from 
suicide, should we pause to ask to what 
Church party he belonged, before we gave 
him our sympathy and help? We presume 
not; and our feeling is very much the same 


in reading the story of this man and his life’s | 


work. As we learn how an earnest, regular, 
and attentive congregation was gathered 
from a population at first affording nothing 
but howling rioters; how five hundred 
communicants came from a population be- 
longing entirely to what are called the “ non- 
worshipping classes;” how a church was 
built, and schools conducted, and refuges 
for the lost provided, and convalescent 
homes established in the country, and classes 
for both religious and secular instruction 
conducted by a laborious clergy every night 
in the week—it is impossible to withhold a 
tribute of sympathy and admiration. At any 
rate we may learn how with every variety of 
creed there may be associated “pure and 
undefiled religion.” 

The condition of Wapping twenty-five 
years ago was very different from what it is 
now. It is still susceptible of improvement ; 
but it was very much worse then, and the 
difference is in no small degree owing to the 
work of the late Charles Lowder. At that 
time neither the Peabody trustees, nor the 
Labourers’ Dwellings Companies, had begun 
their work. Sailors’ Homes were scarcely 
existent, or were at any rate only in a tenta- 
tive stage. The recklessness of the poor 
sailor’s life during his brief intervals on 
shore is proverbial, and in those days the 

“ Sweet little cherub who sits up aloft 
To take care of the life of poor Jack,” 
confined his influences altogether to the sea. 
Of the riverside haunts where sailors were 
flung ashore, Mr. Lowder wrote twenty years 
ago, in words then notoriously true: “ The 
recklessness of vice, the unblushing effrontery 
with which it is carried on, when the lowest 
of every country combine to add their quota 
to the already overflowing stock, can scarcely 
be conceived. The public-houses are chiefly 
kept by foreigners, as are very many of the 
lodging-houses, while most of them live upon 
the vices of sailors ; and publicans actually 
keep wretched girls’ in their pay to entrap 
the poor sailor, who is soon stripped of his all 


may well awaken in some of our readers a | when he falls into their treacherous clutches.” 
desire to know more about him, and in| He added that the worst women were part 
| of the stock-in-trade of public-houses, and 





| their vile abodes were rented by drink-sellers. 


“ At one time the publican interest was so 
| pow erful in the parish, that for years one at 
least of the churchwardens was a publican.” 
Under such influences what could be the 
condition of the dock-labourers and other 
sections of the permanent population? “ Let 
me try,” says one of Mr. Lowder’s colleagues 
about that time, “to describe a visit to one 
of the dens which are the homes of our poor, 
Having struggled up the narrow rickety stairs 
and passed “lower regions peopled with men, 
women, and children, who open their doors 
in curiosity to gaze at us, and thus reveal the 
hideous misery within, we come to a garret 
where a poor woman lies dying on the floor, 
huddled into a corner on a bag of straw, 
covered over for the sake of warmth with all 
the rags that constitute the property of the 
place. One is half stifled with the intoler- 
able smell. At a glance we take in the 
awful poverty, for literally there is not a 
stick of furniture, save the crazy-looking table 
and one broken chair. The children—well, 
I have seen them quite naked like savages ; 
perhaps even in the depth of winter no fire 
in the grate. Of the horrors of vermin one 
cannot speak. We are told, and we could 
have guessed it from their faces, that they 
have not tasted food that day.” * Such was 
a specimen of the condition of resident 
Wappingers, when reduced by poverty and 
sickness. But what was their ordinary state, 
their average condition of decency and com- 
fort? ‘At the time of which I write,” says 
the same colleague of Mr. Lowder, “I sup- 
pose that the average of the parish would 
give thirty souls to each small house; a whole 
family in each room ; one room for day and 
night, for living and dead, for both sexes and 
all ages.’ That is enough ; of the social 
and moral consequences involved in the 
existence of such human piggeries it is need- 
less to quote anything. 

This was the state of things in which Mr. 
Lowder proposed to try, by a practical test, 
“the power of God unto salvation.” In the 
year 1856 he accepted a proposal of the 
Rev. Bryan King, then Rector of St. George’s- 
in-the-East, to labour as a missionary in “this 
district. Of his antecedents it is only neces- 
sary to say that he was born in 1824, the son 
of a banker at Bath; that he went to Oxford 
with the prospects of a w ealthy young gentle- 


* From Charles Lowder, a Biography. By the Author of 
“* The Life of St. Teresa.” 
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‘ er 
man, and that before he took his degree his | 


father by a reverse of fortune was reduced to 

poverty; that by the kindness of a friend he 

was enabled to finish his university career, 

and before he went to Wapping had served | 
as a curate in a country parish, and in the 

West End of London. In the latter position 

he had been indirectly concerned in the 

ecclesiastical conflict raised by Mr. Wester- 

ton, and had fallen into the foolish indiscre- 

tion of encouraging some boys to riotous 

proceedings that were brought before a 

magistrate, who dismissed the case as too 

trivial for notice. But it was in Wapping, 

at the age of thirty-two, that he first came 

face to face with the real problems of the 

age. In those crowded, stifling, and squalid 

streets there was something more at issue 

than the points of tradition and ceremonial 

agitating the circles of his earlier associations ; 

and though he always adhered to the opinions | 
and practices of the school he preferred, the | 
faith in which he faced the work before him | 
was that confidence in the power of Christ’s | 
sacrifice, which has been shared alike by 

Luther and Francis Xavier, by John Bunyan 

and Jeremy Taylor, by Convocation and the 

Salvation Army. 

In the view of Charles Lowder the sacri- 
fice of Christ was only then effectual when 
it renewed itself in those whom it saved; and 
he, therefore, first gave himself to the Lord, 





health and strength, and life and hope, to the 
one work. An old house in Calvert Street, 
built probably when it was possible for mer- 
chants to live near their wharves, was taken 
as head-quarters of the mission, and here Mr. 
Lowder, with four colleagues to assist him, 
took up his abode in 1856. One room was 
set apart as a mission-chapel, in which daily 
service was held, with the addition of preach- 
ing as often as a congregation could be 
gathered. ‘The remainder of the house pro- 
vided a dining-room, library, and bedrooms, 
all furnished with as little luxury as, and with 
hardly more ornament than, prison cells. 
Afterwards the house was for a time divided, 
and one side of it appropriated to a sisterhood. 
A little choir of boys was formed, and the 
worship was apparently attractive to the neigh- 
bourhood} for the congregation gradually out- 
grew the room, and an iron building, erected 
on what had once been the garden of the old 
house, was dedicated as “ The Chapel of the 
Good Shepherd.” This chapel, also, was in 
time filled, not speedily, but in truth rather 
slowly, and more by individual influence than 





surrendering himself, body, soul, and spirit, | 


by any general attraction. Classes were | 


established to instruct candidates for con- 
firmation, and in a few months there was a 
little band of communicants, who proved by 
their changed lives the sincerity of their pro- 
fession. In 1856 there were not more than - 
some five or six communicants resident within 
the mission district. Some ten years afterwards 
as many as seven hundred would be present 
at some communion services, and there were 
five hundred resident in the district. It must 
not be supposed that these numbers represent 
simply excitement or love of novelty. Very 
great pains were taken to prepare these people 
for communion, and to obtain satisfactory 
evidence of their sincerity before they were 
advised to present themselves. In the course 
of 1857 a Danish church in Wellclose Square, 
outside the dock region, was rented by the 
missioners, not for the purpose of shifting the 
scene of operations, but for the extension of 
the work. Here a new home was found for 
the clergy, and the women helpers occupied 
the whole house in Calvert Street. By 1858 
the work had been developed to its full pro- 
portions. There were daily services in both 
the mission chapels. There were Bible- 
classes, and classes for communicants, occu- 
pying almost every evening in the week. In 
fact, owing to want of accommodation, the 
clergymen were often conducting classes for 
boys in their own bedrooms almost to the 
moment when they retired to rest. When the 
nature of the district and the population is 
borne in mind, this alone suggests self-denial 
in not the easiest form. There are some forms 
of heroism very effectually protected against 
ostentation by circumstances of outward humi- 
liation. Mr. Lowder also attached great im- 
portance to the public catechizing of children. 
This was the chief feature in one of the 
regular Sunday services, and excited much 
interest, both amongst old and young. It 
was a work which, as far as possible, he always 
reserved to himself. 

In a neighbourhood such as the mission 
district it was impossible to carry Christian 
work far without realising painfully the need 
of special instrumentalities to deal with dis- 
eased bodies and souls. Nursing sisters were 
therefore trained to supplement the charity 
of the hospitals by attendance on the sick in 
their own homes. Under the management 
of the sisters, also, a convalescent home was 
established at Seaford, in Sussex, where as 
many as thirty men, women, and children 
could be cherished with Christian kindness, 
and refreshed with sea breezes during their 
recovery of strength after sickness. In 1866 
the mission district suffered a fearful plague 
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of cholera. There were courts in which 
death invaded every house. In some cases 
whole families were swept off together. Tem- 
porary wards were added to hospital and 
workhouse accommodation ; but, after all, the 
dying and the dead were everywhere. At 
this season the clergy and sisters of the mis- 
sion worked literally night and day. Of 
course they were not the only Christian 
labourers who took up their cross in that 
time of trial, but it is with them only that we 
are concerned just now, and it is certain that 
their devotion to suffering humanity at this 
time did much to disarm the opposition they 
had at first encountered. 

Nor were diseases of the body alone cared 
for. Those dreadful cases in which God's 
physiological laws work out the curse of sin 
in tortured bodies and maddened minds were 
too common in such a district; but the 
efforts of the missionaries were of necessity 
directed chiefly to snatching, as brands from 
the burning, girls and young women who 
might yet be restored. A Home was estab- 
lished at Sutton, in Surrey, with a laundry for 
employment and a garden for recreation. In 
this refuge about eighteen penitents were 
generally to be found, who had been drawn 
trom the streets either by the persuasion of 
the sisters or by words they heard from the 
clergy preaching in the openair. As a pre- 
ventative in the case of younger girls, an 
Industrial School was opened in Calvert 
Street, and then at Hendon. 

The progress of the mission was not 
achieved without much endurance of oppo- 
sition and persecution. The riots at St. 
George’s-in-the-East were a weekly subject 
of newspaper reports twenty years ago, and 
the mission chapels connected with St. 
George’s did not escape. It is a painful re- 
miniscence for all parties ; and if we allude 
to it at all here, it is only to show that the 
firm hold afterwards gained on the confidence 
and affections of the population was not ob- 
tained by appeals to popular prejudices and 
passions, but rather in the teeth of them. The 





mob at one time grew so violent that a volun- 
teer force of gentlemen came from various 
parts of London to protect the mission clergy 
during divine service. For some time it be- 
came necessary to admit to the Chapel of 
the Good Shepherd by tickets only. But, 
little by little, this brute violence yielded to 
the practical proofs given by the missionaries 
of their fervent love for human souls. We 
do not, of course, forget that the alleged 
reasons for the riots were Mr. Lowder’s ritual- 
istic practices; but we cannot help remind- 
ing ourselves that the Wesleys were subject 
to similar persecution, and the Salvation 
Army have suffered like violence. The old 
Adam is never at a loss for objections to the 
external accidents of a spiritual work; but 
the real cause of his suspicion is the inward 
nature of it. 

As time went on the enmity decayed. 
It was slain by the cholera year. And that 
same year witnessed the consecration of the 
incomplete church of St. Peter, built for the 
new parish into which the mission district has 
been formed. In London money is rarely 
wanting for any good work appealing pal- 
pably to the senses; and the work of Mr. 
Lowder and his colleagues appealed very 
clearly to both eyes and ears. Houses of 
ill fame were largely diminished in number ; 
publicans became more careful how they con- 
ducted their business; labourers’ dwellings 
were improved; the streets were cleated of 
idle children ; new interests in this life and 
the life to come were awakened by the fre- 
quent services and classes of the mission ; 
and when, in 1880, Charles Lowder expired, 
far from all kith and kin, at Zell-am-See, in 
the Tyrol, he must have had the peaceful 
consciousness that his work had not been in 
vain in the Lord. Of his methods we only 
say, “ Let every man be fully persuaded in 
his own mind.” Of his devotion, of his 
heroic faith, of his loyalty to God and his 
love to man, we may well wish that all Chris- 
tian labourers of every school had as large 
a share. 





WANDERINGS IN SPAIN. 


By JAMES MACGREGOR, D.D., St. CuTHBERT’s, EDINBURGH. 


FIRST PAPER, 


T ten o'clock on the night of the 23rd 
November we sighted the Rock of 
Lisbon, and after a passage unusually long 
and rough anchored at the mouth of the 
‘Tagus, At seven next morning, when I got 


on deck, after a comfortable night’s rest, free 
from the tremendotis rolling of the past nights, 
we were steaming up the broad and beautiful 
river, fully realising, as wraps were thrown 
aside, that we were really in the land of the 
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sun. This is the most abiding, as it is the 

first and strongest, impression on reaching the | 
Peninsula. There is no mistake about it. 

The great difference between this country | 
and ours, and the principal advantage which | 
the one has over the other, is that here they | 
have the sun. The approach to Lisbon is 

remarkably fine. The jagged hills of Cintra 

rise to the left high and imposing, crowned | 
with the monastery of the same name, and, 

to my ungeological eye, give the only ap- 

pearance of anything like volcanic action in | 
this earthquake-troubled land. You see as 
you ascend the river that the brown and tree- 
less soil is cultivated like a garden. Hundreds 
of little windmills are busy at work. By-and- | 
by, as we reach the tower of Belem, a Govern- | 
ment official comes on board, and in a little 
while the steamer, under the charge of a pilot, 
is cautiously feeling its way through the | 
crowded shipping into what seems another | 
sea, and drops anchor right opposite the 

white gleaming houses of Lisbon. 

I could dwell long on the beauties of Lisbon. | 
It is a city of 225,000 inhabitants. The guide- | 
book says that it is dirty. It seems to be | 
nothing of the kind. It is built on the north | 
bank of the river, the houses rising tier above | 
tier on a series of ridges, each of which is | 
topped by some commanding building, such | 
as the Castle of St. George, Church of the | 
Estrelle, the King’s Palace, &c. These 
ridges, with the intervening valleys, the river, | 
and the lake into which it broadens, give its | 
character and its charm to Lisbon, which, in 
point of position, must be reckoned one of 
the very finest capitals in Europe. This 
inland lake, completely land-locked and some 
ten miles broad, forms a magnificent harbour, 
in which the navies of the world could ride 
in safety, and yet neither in lake nor river is 
there a solitary dock or quay. Except one 
ruined Gothic church, there are few visible 
traces of the earthquake of 1755, in which 
great part of the city was destroyed, and, 
it is said, 80,000 persons perished. The 
principal square of the city—called “‘ Roll- 
ing Square” by English sailors, in con- 
sequence of the waving lines of its pave- 
ment—stretches above the chimneys of the 
sunken houses, and large seagoing ships now 
ride quietly at anchor above the remains of 
the buried city. 

We left Lisbon at 4 o'clock on Saturday, 
and had a delightful passage to Gibraltar, 
where we anchored at 2.30 on Sunday morn- 
ing. It is astonishing how very little mere 
verbal description can convey to the mind of 
a place one has never seen. Like everybody, 











I had, of course, read and heard a great deal 
about Gibraltar, but I was quite unprepared 
for the vision of beauty which broke upon my 
eye, when, in the early morning, I looked 
from the deck of the Assyria for the first 
time on the Rock of Gibraltar, one of the 
strongest fortresses in the world, the smallest 
but one of the most valuable possessions of 
the British Crown. Seen in the clear morn- 
ing air, and quite close at hand, with every fea- 
ture and detail brought out in sharp distinct- 
ness, the long grey lion-like hill looked not 
much higher nor more massive than Arthur’s 
Seat, although in reality three miles long, and 
its northern face a perpendicular precipice 
1,400 feet high. So far as I know, we have 
nothing in the British Isles to match this, 


, except St. Kilda and the Western Shetlands. 


Its whole eastern side is also one sheer preci- 
pice. From the harbour, which is full of 
shipping, you look on its western face—the 
Shore lines a series of powerful batteries 
mounted with 38-ton guns throwing 750-lb. 
shot. Pity the ears of the people in Gib- 
raltar when one of these monsters speaks ! 
The bright little town creeps up the slope in 
a succession of ridges. There is a break of 
delicious green, and then to the extreme 
right the barracks at Europa Point. At the 
extreme left or “ North Front,” you can just 
see the long, low neck of land, some half a 
mile broad and three or four miles long, 
which connects the Rock with the mainland, 
and across which are drawn the Spanish 
lines. But the Rock is only a small feature 
in the matchless beauty of the landscape. 
From the end of the isthmus the eye sweeps 
round the curve of the bay, with the towns of 
San Roque and Algeciras glistening in the 
sunshine, the hills behind them brown as if 
covered with heather, on to the point where 
the straits are hidden from view, and where 
the hills of Spain melt into the glorious line 
of the African mountains crowned by Abyla, 
2,200 feet high, one of the Pillars of Hercules 
—Gibraltar, the ancient Calpe, being the 
other. As I looked that night from the 
ramparts on this great land-locked sea, 
guarded by rock and mountain, and saw the 
sun go down behind the dark mass of the 
hills of Algeciras, its last rays colouring the 
African hills, which seemed quite near at 
hand, with a rich rose colour, while the more 
distant hills of Spain were a deep purple as 
if coloured with heather in bloom, I thought 
then, and I think still, that earth has very 
little more beautiful to show. 

Of the Rock itself time would fail me to 
speak. It is one huge barrack and battery 
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swarming with soldiers, with 7oo guns in been in our possession since 1704 ; it was in 
position, acres of shot and shell, great gal- | the possession of the Moors for 726 years; 
leries hundreds of feet up, tunnelled through | and yet it is always spoken of in official 
the mountain, and filled with big guns and | Spanish documents as “temporarily in posses- 
provisioned with food and ammunition, ; sion of the English.” That temporary posses- 
against a siege of several years. This impreg- | sion will come to an end when our empire 
nable fortress, the key which opens or shuts | comes to an end, but—not till then. 

the door of our ocean highway to India, has | We leave Gibraltar on the evening of the 
2nd December, and under half steam reach 
Malaga next morning at six o’clock. There 
it stands where it stood hundreds of years 
before Christ was born. After Madrid and 
Earcelona it is the largest city in Spain. The 
“‘ Malaguefios” can trace their history back 
through Spanish, Moorish, Gothic, Roman, 
and Greek rule to the day when the Pheeni- 
cian—the great navigator of early times, who 
gave the world its alphabet—founded a city 
here, and gave it the name which may still be 
read on ancient tablets, “‘ Malaca,” a word 
which, translated from Phoenician into the 
cognate Hebrew, reads S>'°7%3—Malaca—the 
“ Queen.” 

There is time to look, and think, and 
dream, as the Government officials have not 
yet come on board to marshal crew and 
passengers in a row, like a line of soldiers on 
parade, and to see that there is a clean bill 
of health. There is not much to delight one 
at a first glance; a dirty, whitish-grey 
looking town at the eastern end of a large 
plain, its three most imposing and significant 
buildings right before us: the huge and un- 
gainly cathedral, remarkable for nothing but 
size and ugliness, emblem—as we shall know 
better by-and-by—of Spanish superstition ; 
right in front a large, plain, square edifice, the 
Custom House, emblem of over-taxation and 
jobbery ; and beyond it, to the right, a round 

building of red brick, the 
most striking and character- 
istic in Malaga—the Plaza 
de Toros—the amphitheatre 
for the bull-fights, emblem 
of Spain’s lingering savagery 
and contempt of human 
life. 

Before us is a city of 
110,000 inhabitants, with 
a fair harbour, which might 
be a good one; a tolerable 
amount of shipping, but no 
quays ; the harbour formed 
by a mole at the eastern 
side, 700 yards in length, 
built as far back as 1588, 
with a lighthouse at the 
end. If you find anything 
good in Spain be sure that 
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it is old. ‘This mole forms one of the 
only two public promenades in Malaga ; the 
other, of which more anon, is the Alameda. 
The redeeming feature, as you look, is the 
glorious circle of the everlasting hills, bare, 
brown, and barren-looking to an eye accus- 
tomed to the prodigal greenness of the 


_colder north, but which grow upon one in 
wondrous beauty as the days and weeks go 
|on. The first ridge of the hills rises from the 
| water’s edge, at the extreme right or eastern 
end of the city, and the first hill-top is 
crowned by the castle, Gibralfaro (as the 
rock of Edinburgh is with its castle), scene 


Mules and Coach. 


of fierce fighting when Ferdinand and 
Isabella drove the Moors from Spain and 
national prosperity along with them. 

While we are dreaming there is din and 


hubbub on board. The steamer is inundated | 
with a wild-looking set of boatmen, who are | 


contending fiercely for our luggage. There 
is every appearance ofa fierce fight about to 
commence. 
as bad as at Alexandria. 
selves under the charge of a Spanish gentle- 
man, and are swindled, (not by him, but by 
the boatman), paying 12s. for the circuitous 


transportation of our luggage over a distance | 


which, measured by a tape line, would not 
exceed 300 yards. 
Here we are at last in the Hotel de Londres, 


where we get comfortable rooms.on the | 
second floor. The house is substantially built, 


as Spanish houses are, for coolness, round a 
central court which opens to the air. It 


faces the Alameda, a fine broad street with | 


good carriage-way, and a promenade in the 
centre, shaded with things that will be trees 
by-and-by, with sparkling fountains of clear 
water at either end. The opposite houses 
shut out the sea, but there is a fine peep to 
the east of the harbour and shipping, and 
bright blue sea beyond. The place is charm- 
ing. The servants are kind ; not so tidy in 
person, nor so handy with brush or duster, 
as those at home. ‘The service for a Spanish 
house is fair ; the food abundant ; coffee and 
bread at nine, substantial breakfast at twelve, 


The gesticulation and din are | 
We have put our- | 


with Valdepeiias wine, and an excellent table 
d@’héte at five, where, in the long intervals 
between the courses, the ear is impressed 
with the Babel-like confusion of tongues, and 
where the great branches of the Aryan speech 
may be studied with advantage. There are 
| but two good hotels, but the accommodation 
seems quite enough for the number of visitors, 
who, considering the advantages of the place 
as a health resort, are remarkably few. 

While speaking of hotel life here, it would 
| be unfair to omit mentioning what to me has 
been its one torment—Spanish in its name 
and nature—the little “ mosca” or mosquito ; 
the one, and, I am glad to say, almost the 
only, night marauder and disturber of the 
peace. From some occult cause, it has shown a 
striking predilection for me, and especially for 
my hands, which seem to please it best because 
they pain me most, and which I have been 
obliged to protect with long gloves, duly 
peppered every night with “ Keating’s insect 
powder.” In addition to the mosquito- 
curtain, carefully examined and adjusted 
every night, I wore a veil over my head and 
face, and used to sleep with a half-smothered 
sensation, till the creatures found that they 
could bite me through the veil, which I 
accordingly discarded, more especially as, 
owing probably to greater natural density in 
my head, though they raised large welts, 
these were unaccompanied by the pain in 
the hands. It takes twenty-four hours for 
the poison of the mosquito to work, and then 
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for days after, in spite of the constant appli- 
cation of hartshorn, the pain is bad, very bad. 
The wonder is where, in so small a body, the 
creature can stow away so large a quantity of 
poison. Like so many other creatures in this 
world who have less excuse, its power of 
producing human pain is in the inverse ratio 
to its size. 
history of the mosquito has ever been 


written, and am not sure whether the wound | 


comes from the tongue or from the tail. We 


say “ bite,” the Spaniards say “sting.” There | 
/ ? J 5 


is nothing offensive about the bright delicate 
little creature with its gauzy wings, except its 
inveterate habit of feeding on forbidden 
pastures. It isas courteous and as cruel asa 
Spaniard ; and, complying with the maxim of 
Carlyle, it sings while it works. 

Let us take a turn through the streets. 
They are narrow, tortuous, wretchedly paved 
and wretchedly dirty. The houses are high 
and seem substantially built. Even in the 
poorer houses the windows are almost always 
balconied, and sometimes seem to touch one 
another, as in the old town of Edinburgh. 
This breaks the monotony of the street, and 
has a very pretty and pleasing effect. The 
windows, especially those on the ground-flat, 
are protected by an iron grating called the 
“‘reja.” Through these solid bars the love- 


making is done, the lover being outside on 
the street—a custom which I should greatly 
wish to see transferred from Spain to Scot- 


land. Love-making is hence called “eating 
iron.” The shops are small and poor, and 
exhibit at their windows or open doors no 
fabric or article peculiar to Malaga, with the 
one exception of earthenware statuettes, 
beautifully moulded and coloured, the most 
common subjects being bull-fighters in their 
picturesque dresses. ‘These ate to be found 
in one or two shops. There is not a single 
bit of architecture of the very slightest 
account; no’ fine squares, no parks, no 
public buildings. The theatres are shabby ; 
the churches are mean outside, and tawdry 
and vulgar to a degree within. The eye 
never rests, as in other Spanish towns, on 
some exquisite fragment of Moorish work. 
Except in the bronze faces, black dazzling 
eyes, and sinewy forms of many of the 
people, the Moors seem to have left here little 
visible trace behind. ‘The castle on the hill 
is a poor, shabby, tumble-down affair, and 
the old Alcazar below is the same. The very 
guns which mount it tell you by their inscrip- 
tion that they were made of bronze from 
Mexico and Peru as far back as 1780. The 
piece of red brick covering their touch-hole, 





I do not know if the natural | 





and the slouching slovenly way in which the 
soldier on guard holds his gun, are both 
alike tokens of the émsouciance of the Spaniard, 
and the want of smartness of his race. One 
of their own inimitable proverbs says—“ Por 
la calle de despues se va 4 la casa de nunca,” 
—“ By the street of ‘ by-and-by’ you go to 
the house of ‘never.’” The filthy un- 
scavengered streets tell the same tale. The 
first, the most abiding, the last impression of 
the stranger, is produced by filth and dirt of 
every description. It assails you by every 
avenue that leads to the percipient mind— 
feet, eyes, and nose coming in for the largest 
share. The last organ is the sorest sufferer 
from the vile compounded and uncom- 
pounded smells. The city, I believe, is 
drained, but many of the streets have runnels 
in the middle, down which flows a rivulet-— 
O vile application of the sweet word !—of 
black, inky, foetid material. The common 
sewers open their great ugly mouths and pour 
forth their torrents of slime within the reach 
of human sight and smell. You cannot 
walk with comfort anywhere, not even along 
the shores of their beautiful sea. The habits 
of the people seem as filthy as their streets. 
What adds to the constant irritation caused 
by this unspeakable filth is the knowledge 
that there are hundreds and hundreds here of 
idle men who would clean these streets for 
rod. a day till they were as bright and pure 
as the sky that bends above them. 

It is right to say that, when I have com- 
plained to intelligent residenters here of the 
filthy appearance of their city, they told 
me, in extenuation, it was due to the un- 
usually abundant rain. The normal condi- 
tion of Malaga is one of drought, when every- 
thing is pulverised by the great heat, and un- 
pleasant sights and smells (so they tell me, 
and so I shall try to believe) totally disappear. 

While on the dark side of things, at any 
rate, let me say that another thing which 
painfully strikes a stranger is the amount of 
human misery which the streets present. 
Here, indeed, are the lame, the halt, the 
blind, in abundance, exposing their sores, their 
mutilations, their scars, to the pity of the 
passers-by. Picturesque beggars—that pro- 
lific produce of all Catholic countries—abound 
at every corner. They urge so constantly 
their one powerful plea—* Por Dios, sefior,” 
“For God’s sake, your lordship,” — that 
the word for beggar in the Spanish dictionary 
is “ Pordiosero,” the “ For-God’s-sake-person.” 
The scourge of the humbler classes is oph- 
thalmia, a bitterly painful disease, ending too 
often in total blindness. Nowhere in the 
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East, not even in Cairo, have I seen so many 
people blind or suffering from sore eyes. I 
do not think that Iam exaggerating when I 
say that one in every ten you meet on the 
street suffers more or less from this dreadful 
disease. In their rich language they have a 
special word for the person who guides the 
blind—Lazarillo. 

If there is much in Malaga to pain, there 
is much also to delight. Even dirt can be 
picturesque. One never walks about in the 
gleaming sunshine without seeing sights which 
would drive a water-colourist crazy. 
narrow streets are crowded with a population 
which still bears a large admixture of the 
Moorish element, well-formed, dark-skinned, 
with glittering black eyes. Nowhere have I 
seen more pretty children. The ladies are 
dressed principally in black, the main charac- 
teristics being 
the graceful 
lace mantilla, 
which is their 
only  head- 
dress, and the 
equally grace- 
ful fan, which 
none but a 
Spanish lady, 
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| they say, can use well. 


; land. 


The | 
| There is no hurry, no hot haste, in the moving 


atARA SERRA AWN 


In the humbler class 
the dress of the women for Saturday and Sun- 
day is invariably cotton, and their only head- 
dress the handkerchief, worn exactly as it is to- 
day by old wives in the Highlands of Scot- 
I note at this moment two passing my 
window: the one with bright yellow cotton 
dress, black shawl, crimson handkerchief; the 
other with purple dress, dark tartan shawl, and 
bright blue handkerchief. Of the less interest- 
ing male sex the one characteristic is the in- 
evitable cigarette, the making and smoking of 
which seems to be their principal occupation. 


crowd, the guiding principle of life here being 
never to do to-day what can be done to- 
morrow. Hereand there you will see bundles 
of rags sound asleep on door-steps. 

As you walk along those dirty streets, 
every now and 
then your 
eye travels 
through an 
open doorway 
into a_ court 
within, filled 

i with orange- 
7 trees, trellised 
oi with vines, and 
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Fountain in a ‘‘ Patio.” 
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rich in masses of golden sunshine. In the | a richly decorated and sparkling fountain in 
better parts of the city you are struck with | the centre, with banana-trees and oranges, 
the contrast between the poor-looking streets | |laden with their golden fruit; and even in 
and the houses which open upon them, with | the very poorest parts of the city, the houses, 
their marble pillars and staircases, or, better | | when you get a peep into them, seem spot- 
still, with the old Moorish /atio or open | | lessly clean. In this respect they contrast 
central court, round which runs an open- | Very favourably with houses of the same class 
arched corridor with stately marble columns, | at home. 





MEMORIES OF PETER WRITING THE CLOSING WORDS 
OF HIS EPISTLES. 


“ But grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. To him be glory both now 
and for ever, Amen.’ 
OW swiftly those three sacred years Yes, then it was that thy dear face 
Flowed past me, and were gone ; Gained glory by its woe. 
Yet is their glory with me still, ’T was there because of Peter’s heart 
A morning scarce begun. Which thou wast loving so. 


Then, little of myself I knew, When thus I came to know myself, 
As little, Lord, of thee ; Poor words could never tell: 

But from the first thou knewest all: How all my soul seemed loathsomeness, 
How couldst thou so love me? And burned with pains of hell, 


Thou knewest me, all through and through, | Oh, did an oath and did a lie 
My secret soul didst read, These wicked lips defile ! 

My thoughts, while yet they were unformed, | And did I see that awful look, 
My future wicked deed. | Thy wounded, bleeding smile ! 


| 
| 





There’s little, Lord, to love e’en now, | But thus revealed, thy deeper love 
And that is wholly thine ; | Bound me with stronger cord, 

Yet thou didst love me long ago, And cast me lowlier at the feet, 
When there was nought but mine. Of a still dearer Lord. 


In moments when I keenly felt The very madness of my ways, 
Sin’s anguish at my heart, The hideousness of sin, 

Because it came from knowing thee, Seemed only to unfold thy love 
I bade thee to depart. And lodge thee deep within. 





Yes, well I knew it came from thee ; | So, thy dear spirit found a home, 
I’d fly and cease the strife ; | Nor left me night nor day. 

I'd go again to by-gone peace, | Thy flesh I saw but three short years, 
And decent worldly life. But this goes not away. 


Yet, spite of pain, I could not go; O sacred guest, Eternal Christ ! 
I must return to thee. So human, so divine ! 

In memories of looks of grief, No loveliness that thought can reach, 
‘Phy heart came after me. May be compared with thine. 


Thy sorrow was my comfort, Lord ; Had I ten thousand pleading tongues 
I felt those cords of woe ; Ten thousand lives to give, 

They drew me and I followed on, I’d ceaseless pray my fellow men 
They would not let me go. ‘Their lives with thee to live ; 





Thy mournfulness I understood, So every time they learnt themselves, 
"Twas plain to me in mine ; | ‘Thee they might also know ; 
The pain of sin, I’d come to know, | And through their very sinfulness 


Was sorrow alw ays thine. Into thy beauty grow. ; 
MARY HARRISON. 








THE WINGS AND WAYS OF BIRDS. 


By THE Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 


I.—THE SKYLARK. 


.“ Hark! hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings.” 


\ COUNTRY walk is always associated 
Lf in our minds with the songs of birds, 
more or less melodious. Even the chirp of 
the sparrow has charms for our ears, and so 
has the “ pink-pink” of the chaffinch, and 
the distant ‘‘ caw” of the rook. 

But, pre-eminent among the song-birds 
are three, namely, the blackbird, the nightin- 
gale, and the skylark. Each has its excel- 
lences peculiar to itself. 

The. blackbird has a full, rich, mellow 
tone, much like the “dulciana” stop of an 
organ. It has, however, but a small com- 
pass of notes, and its song is short, though 
frequently repeated. 

For sweetness of tone—almost cloyingly 
sweet—for flexibility of voice, “in linkéd 
sweetness long drawn out,” no bird can even 
approach the nightingale. Moreover, he 
sings by night as well as by day, and, in fact, 
rather prefers a fine moonlight night to the 
day. 

As far as personal observation goes—and 
I have watched the nightingale carefully 
for many successive years—there are but 
two hours in the twenty-four when he is 
seldom heard. These are the hour after 
midnight, and: the hour after noon. Even 
in these hours, however, the nightingale will 
respond to the challenge note if skilfully 
given, shake off his sleep, and send a counter- 
challenge in return, followed by his brilliant 
song. 

There is one drawback in the nightingale’s 
song. Its quality is perfect, but its quantity 
is sadly small. Scarcely six weeks is the 
nightingale in full song; his voice rapidly 
deteriorates, and then ceases altogether, not 
to be heard again until the spring of the 
following year. 

Different altogether is the song of the sky- 
lark. 

Though it may lack the flute-like richness 
of the blackbird and the trilling sweetness 
of the nightingale, it has a character all its 
own. ‘There is an exulting buoyancy about 
the song, which is not to be found in that of 
any other bird. The skylark scarcely seems 
to sing, the notes appearing to ripple from its 
throat without any effort on the part of the 
bird. 


Shelley has sung the praises of the sky- | 





lark’s “ happy strain” in words which seem 
to have caught the very spirit of the song, 
and to float in air like the flutter of the sky- 
lark’s wing. 


“ Hail to thee, bright spirit— 
Bird thou never wert. 
? > * 


What objects are the fountains 

Of thy happy strain ? 

What fields, or woods, or mountains? 
What shapes of sky or plain ? 

What love of thine own kind? 

What ignorance of pain?” 


Then, how far does the skylark excel the 
blackbird and nightingale in the continuous 
length of its song! 

The former has but very few phrases, and 
continually repeats them, making a pause 
between each repetition fully as long as the 
song itself. 

The latter has an almost inexhaustible 
stock of phrases, and produces them in in- 
finite variety. But, though he scarcely ever 
sings the song twice in exactly the same 
manner, the melody is not a very long one, 
from the first three long-drawn notes to the 
marvellous trill with which it ends. 

But the skylark springs from the earth 
and soars into the air, beginning to sing be- 
fore it has risen a yard from the ground, 
rising into the sky until it is scarcely to be 
distinguished by theunaided eye, and never 
ceasing to sing until it has regained its 
nest. 

Not only does it delight us with its long-con- 
tinued strain, but it sings almost throughout 
the year. Even in winter time, when almost 
every bird except the redbreast is silent, the 
skylark pours out its song, provided that the 
day be bright and the air clear. 

One February, I was obliged to go to Mar- 
gate, and arrived: there in the midst of a 
snow-storm so dense, that from the carriage 
drive along the cliffs the sea was in- 
visible. Two days afterwards, though the 
temperature was no higher and the snow 
still lay thickly on the ground, the skylarks 
were singing in all directions, so that the 
season sounded to the ear like the middle of 
summer, though the presence of the snow 
showed that winter had not departed. 

Even at night the skylark will sing, if the 
moon be only bright. 

When I lived in Kent, some years ago, 
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the front and one side of my house were 
opposite a large paddock and the grounds of 
a gentleman’s country house, in both of 
which places the nightingales abounded, while 
the back commanded an expanse of fields 
which equally abounded in skylarks. So, on 
a fine night, it was possible to hear at the 
same time the song of the skylark floating in 
the air far above, while the nightingale was 
pouring out his rippling melody below. 

Sometimes the skylark is so impatient to 
begin its song, that it cannot wait to take to 
the air, but sings while still on the ground. 

There is a curious similarity in the ascent 
of the skylark and that of the larger birds of 
prey. 

Some years ago, while staying in the New 
Forest, I had the good fortune of seeing a 
honey-buzzard rise into the air. At first it 
flapped its wings after the manner of most 
birds. By degrees, the wing-strokes became 
slower and slower, until they ceased alto- 
gether. From tha# time, the bird circled 
round and round in a continually increasing 
spiral, its wings remaining almost motionless, 
even the powerful field-glass which I was 
using not showing the slightest movement. 

Now, the wing of the skylark is not made 
after the fashion of that of the buzzard, because 
it obtains its food ina different manner. Con- 
sequently, the bird cannot soar as the buz- 


zard does, nor carry heavy weights to any 


great distance. It can, however, carry to 
some little distance a weight which is really 
remarkable in comparison with its bulk. 

The nest of the skylark is made, not as 
might be imagined of a bird that “at 
heaven’s gate sings,” delicately woven and 
swinging from the highest branches of the 
loftiest trees, but is a mere rude wisp of grass 
lined with hair, and made in a hollow in the 
ground. 

From the position of the nest, the young 
brood or unhatched eggs are liable to many 
dangers, and the parent birds are therefore 
gifted with a peculiar watchfulness. When she 
is sitting on her eggs, the back of the mother 
bird so exactly resembles the colour of the 
ground, that as long as she remains motion- 
less it is scarcely possible to discover her. 
Instinct, therefore, teaches her to sit closely 
when the nest is approached. On one occa- 
sion, while looking for certain beetles in 
Wiltshire, I caught the glitter of a bird’s eyes, 
and so detected a lark on her nest. She re- 
mained there so persistently, that even when I 
stroked her head and back, she did not move. 

Even if the parent bird should be off the 
nest, the dark, mottled eggs harmonize so 








well with the ground that they might easily 
be overlooked as pebbles. 

I need hardly remind my readers of the 
old fable of the skylark and the farmer, and 
how that the lark did not trouble itself to 
move while the farmer said that he would 
mow the grass as soon as he could procure 
help from his neighbours or relations ; but 
abandoned the nest as soon as it heard the 
farmer say that he and his son would mow it 
themselves at sunrise on the following day. 

Though we cannot expect our larks of the 
present day to understand human language, 
they certainly do understand that when the 
mowers begin to work the larks must leave 
their nest. They have been observed to 
carry off both eggs and young in their claws, 
and on one occasion, when the young bird 
was some ten days old, and too heavy for 
the parent’s strength, it was dropped from a 
height of some thirty feet, and killed by the 
fall. 

Some years ago, a lady who takes great 
interest in nature knew of a skylark’s nest in 
a hay-field. The grass had to be cut just 
after the young had issued from the eggs. 
As the mowers approached, the mother bird 
flattened herself on the ground with outspread 
wings and tail, while the father got one of 
the young out of the nest and contrived to 
arrange it on her back. This done, she flew 
away, put the young bird in a place of safety 
and came back again. 

The father then carried off the second of 
the young, and so between them they con- 
veyed the whole of the birds away. I had 
this story from the lady who saw the feat per- 
formed, and, not long afterwards, heard of an- 
other nearly similar in almost every respect. 

After this necessary digression, we will re- 
turn to the flight. 

Springing from rest, the skylark follows 
nearly the same track as the buzzard, z.e. an 
ever enlarging spiral—very much the same 
form, if filled in, as that of a column of 
smoke ascending into the air. Then the 
character of the song alters, and the bird 
begins to flutter lightly downwards, still ad- 
hering to the spiral course, until it comes 
within a few yards of the ground. Then 
its song ceases, and it seeks the earth again. 
It seldom alights very near its nest, but 
settles at some little distance, and then runs 
on foot to its mate and young. 

Of the many thousands who listen delight- 
edly to the melody of the soaring lark, how 
many are there who ever think of the mar- 


| vellous structure that can produce such a 


result? Here isa being that can soar into 
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heights from which it can look down on the | of breath? What tremendous power of cir- 
proudest buildings of man, were they treble | culation must there not be to supply the 


their height. Not only can it do this, but it 
can sing ceaselessly from the moment of its 
ascent to that of its descent, though it pur- 
sues a spiral course which more than doubles 
the length of its journey. 

See what a tremendous expenditure of 
physical power is here shown. Let any of my 
readers try to run up the steps of the London 
Monument, or one of the towers of the 
Crystal Palace, and then try to sing a song. 
Yet this would be a mere nothing compared 
with the feat performed many times daily 
by the skylark. Suppose the height of the 
tower to be more than ten thousand feet, 
and that a man had to run up and down, 
and all the time to sing loud enough to be 
heard at the distance of five or six miles, his 
task would still be lighter than that of the lark. 

I suppose that there are few clergymen of 
tolerably long standing who have not been 
unavoidably late for service, and had to 
hurry to the church, and when they had ar- 
rived, found the members of the congrega- 
tion looking at their watches and wondering 
what accident could have happened. 

It has occurre? to me more than once; 
and many times in my dreams, with the ad- 
dition that when I tried to run a hundred- 
weight of lead seemed fastened to each foot, 
that I lost my. way in all kinds of blind 
alleys, and that when I was fairly in the desk 
my costume was scarcely sufficient for the 
occasion, that Carlyle’s “Sartor 4\esartus ” 
was consequently placed in my hands instead 
of a hymn-book, together with many similar 
horrors. 

But scarcely any such imagined misery can 


surpass the actual pain of trying to read | 


aloud when panting and out of. breath. 

Yet the lark does all this and more. It 
has no stairs ready fixed as supports for its 
feet, no banisters by which the arms may 
help the legs. Unaided, it raises itself by 


successive wing-strokes into the regions of 
air, and never ceases to pour out its wonder- 
ful melody during the whole flight. 

How can it do this? 


Why is it not out 











needful energy ? What corresponding power 
of respiration must there not be to renew the 
blood thus rapidly exhausted ? 

If there be poetry in the flight and song of 
the skylark, there must be poetry in the struc- 
ture which enables the bird to fly and to sing. 

Suppose that our eyes were enabled to 
penetrate through the plumage and skin, and 
to be gifted with microscopical power, what a 
marvellous sight we should see! It would 
be as great a revelation to us as is the first 
view of the interior of a watch to a child. 

We should see the blood driven through 
brain, lungs, and muscles, depositing fresh 
material where wanted, and picking up effete 
material which had done its work. 

We should see that effete blood purified 
like gold by fire, its earthy particles burned 
away, and the vital fluid renewed for fresh 
work. We should see the aggregation of air- 
cells which line the chest and are supplemen- 
tary additions to the lungs. 

We should see that even the bones of the 
legs and wings are hollow, and in connection 
with these cells, so.as to enlarge the supply 
of air. We should see that the whole of the 


| bones are subservient to the wing and the 


lung, z.¢. to the flight and the song, and that 
heart, lung, brain, muscle, and bones, all work 
harmoniously together for a predetermined 
purpose. 

If there be any who can see all this (and 
the scalpel, the injecting syringe and the 
microscope enable us all to see it), and yet 
cannot recognise the same Hand which made 
themselves, which gives light and heat to the 
sun, and which equally directs the track of 
the stars through boundless space and the 
course of a thousand monads in a drop of 
water, he is not to be blamed for his mental 
colour-blindness, but to be pitied for the 
missing sense in his inner being. But to 
those to whom the wonders of the lark sug- 
gest thoughts of God, the contemplation 
of its structure affords joys far exceeding 
even the joys of its delicious song. The silent 
harmonies are full of a more “comely” praise. 











ILLUSTRATION of PSALM CIV. verses 6, 7. 


“ The waters stood above the mountains. At thy rebuke they fled; at the voice 
of thy thunder they hasted away.” 








GUTTER MERCHANTS AT HOME. 
By THE Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, B.A. 
“SCALES AND WEIGHTS COMPLETE, ONLY ’APENNY.” 


44 was a dull, close day in June when I | It is a blind alley, with a row of small 
first entered Sugar-loaf Court. From | two-storied cottages on one side and a blank 
early morn the heavy clouds had been hang- | wall on the other. There is one side-path, 
ing low over our part of London. Business | but so very narrow that only a thin pedes- 
men, whirled up by train from snug villas in | trian can use it asa refuge from the well- 
the suburbs or from country houses even | churned mud in the roadway. In various 
farther off, spoke of the fine, clear day they | corners lay upturned costermongers’ barrows, 
had left behind them, and sniffed our thick, | reposing after the labours of the morning ; 
moist atmosphere with unconcealed disgust. and little heaps of refuse lying in the road 
On all sides the summer heat was drawing | indicated the out-of-the-way nature of the 
out with cruel distinctness the many odours | place. 
of our streets and houses. There had been, How came this muddy, brick-strewn corner 
moreover, some heavy showers of rain, and | to have so sweet a name? Perhaps it wasa 
the pavement was coated with greasy mud. | builder’s freak. At any rate it strikes the 
Down the courts and side-streets the water | ear more pleasantly than the titles of some 
lay here and there in thick, black pools, from | more unsavoury neighbours—Tripe Yard 
which a malarious steam was slowly rising up. | and Frying-pan Alley. These courts might 
As one turned from Brick Lane into the | well blush to hear their names in proximity 
comparative quiet of the infamous Flower | to streets called after the first of English 
and Dean Street, the puffs of air from each | families. Montague, Wentworth, Pelham, 
common lodging-house door seemed, if such | Heneage, and Osborn are names that have 
a thing could have been possible, to have | left their mark on the history of our land. 
become fouler since the previous day. | Number one in our court consists of two 
The oppression in the air had not failed | rooms, one up-stairs and one down, and the 
to leave its effect upon the idlers in the | ground-floor door stood temptingly ajar. 
street. One was almost surprised to hear “ Come in !” said a man’s voice in answer 


from an adjoining court the well-known | to the knock. 
jingle of coppers, which told of the ceaseless | “Oh, good mornin’, sir ; glad to see you.” 


“pitch-and-toss.” | It was a man who spoke, removing a long 
From Flower and Dean Street my course | piece of copper wire from his mouth as he 
lay through a by-way, narrow and villainous, | did so. His wife meanwhile caught up the 
full of more common lodging-houses, and | skirt of her dress and vigorously dusted a 
those of the very worst type. Women were | | rickety chair. 
clustered at many of the doorways, with the | It was a very small room—a mere pen, 
usual complement of sickly-looking babies | indeed—perhaps twelve feet by ten. In one 
amongst them. A couple of able-bodied | corner stood the old wooden bedstead, re- 
men in very ragged clothes were rubbing the | vealing palpable signs of decrepitude about 
doorposts of one house with their greasy | its posts. One small window admitted the 
shoulders. | light, and a common deal table stood in 
“ Here comes the devil-dodger,” cried one. | front of it, with a half-eaten loaf, an old 
But the accompanying grin softened into | teapot, and some cups and saucers there- 
a smile that looked quite human when a_| on. 
ragged youngster, in a pair of trousers that; When I had cautiously seated myself upon 
bade fair to fit him four years hence, ran up. | the chair, one naturally took stock of the 
“Halloa, teacher!” the urchin cried, | family. Their name is a very every-day one ; 
reaching up at the same time an exceedingly | let us call them James. Well, the husband, 
dirty hand to the new-comer. When this| armed with a small hammer and with a 
dirty little hand had been duly shaken, the | square block of wood on his knee, was 
owner thereof retired to the side-path, and | dividing a coil of copper wire into small 
there stood watching the course of teacher | lengths. He had lost the sight of one eye, 
as one in whom he had a personal interest | and this gave an unpleasant expression to 
and proprietorship. his countenance. For a while he suspended 
Then it was time for me to turn into | his work, but, at the suggestion that talk and 
Sugar-loaf Court. work could proceed simultaneously, he began 
XII—3 
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again. As the short hammer came down 
with blow after blow, the wire fell into his 
lap in lengths of some four or five inches. 
And through the tap-tap of his tool he told 
the mysteries of his little trade. 

“Ye see these ’ere bits o’ wire; well, I 
cuts ’em off so”—(there was a heavy blow 
here for a refractory piece). ‘Then the 
wife she punches ’oles in these little round 
bits o’ tin on the table. Then the young 
’ooman there ”—(there was a young woman, 
seated on an upturned biscuit-tin, in a 
corner)—“ she twists up the ends and gives 
the wire a little kink in the middle wi’ a 
pair o’ pliers. When all the things is ready 
to ’and, we all ’as a go in at it and fixes ’em 
up sharp.” 

“But you haven’t told me what they 
make.” 

“Make ? Why, ’apenny pairs o’ scales, yer 
honour.” And here James laughed, and his 
wife laughed, and the young woman on the 
biscuit-tin joined in also, at my dulness. A 
very hearty laugh it was, too, and seemed to 
smooth the way between us. James, per- 
haps, had some idea that a clergyman must 
be a kind of all-knowing being, and one 
who would utilise this power to give him 
dreadful homilies on his many deficiencies. 
And here was that same person displaying 
the grossest ignorance as to the manufacture 
of “’apenny pairs 0’ scales !” 

‘I see you are bringing the baby up to 
the trade,” I said, for their little two-year- 
old was busy with the tins and wires on the 
edge of the table. 

“* Ay, but she is a good ’un,” said James, 
with a father’s pride; “she’ll sit there as 
good as gold, a-puttin’ the wires through the 
‘oles, and never a-bothering anybody to 
‘elp er. But we ain’t goin’ to let ’er grow 
up to these things, are we, Liz? She shall 
go to service if we can get ona bit an’ get 
out o’ this.” 

Pairs of scales did not seem an extensive 
article of commerce. Was there a living to 
be got out of them? 

“ Well, sir,” said James, “ we ain’t a-starv- 
in’, an’ we ain’t a-makin’ our fortune. We 
pays our way, an’ we sends the two little 
’uns to school. Use much wire? Well, I 
used twenty-one pound last week; but that 
was a lot, all along ov ’avin’ some good 
orders. I took four gross up to Praed Street, 
Paddin’ton, this mornin’—a goodish walk wi’ 
a sack on yer shoulder.” 

At this point the young woman on the 
biscuit-tin put down her work and went out 
of the room. 





“Ts she a neighbour of yours?” was a 
natural question to put. 

“Well, she is an’ she ain’t. She lives 
pretty much wi’ us. ’Cos why? ’cos she 
ain’t no place on ’er own, ’an no friends 
’ereabouts, as far as I can make out. So 
she cuts in wi’ us, an’ we goes share and 
share alike.” 

“Have you ever heard tell of the Good 
Samaritan ?” 

“Well, I ’ave ’eard tell ov ’im, but I can’t 
say as I rightly remembers much about ’im. 
Ye see, sir, there wasn’t much eddication 
about in my time, an’ I’ve ’ad to fend for my- 
self almost since I can remember. How- 
sumever, I’d like to ’ear anything out of 
the Book.” 

Just then the young woman came in 
again, and weall settled down to read the story 
of the Good Samaritan. From that the tran- 
sition was easy to the life of Him who “‘ went 
about doing good.” And they listened with 
the attention of men and women who felt the 
news was personal. 

It did not seem to occur to James that his 
dealings with “the young ’ooman ” had the 
spirit of the Good Samaritan in them ; that 
he, in giving the shelter of his home to 
this wanderer, was acting out the great 
law of love which the Master came to 
teach. 

“Tt ain’t no good o’ me denying it,” he 
presently went on, “I ain’t wot I ought to 
be. No, I don’t go to no church, nor no 
chapel, nor no mission ’all neither. Maybe 
He knows ’ow I’m sitiwated, an’ won’t mind 
the likes o’ me saying a prayer at ’ome like, 
instead o’ there.” 

It may be that the Lord, who desires 
“mercy and not sacrifice,” saw in the half- 
blinded toy-maker, one nearer to disciple- 
ship than many who crowd to our places of 
worship in gorgeous Sunday attire. It is 
easier to attend divine worship on the Lord’s 
day than to carry out the Master’s com- 
mands all the week long. It is no strange 
thing for men and women to throw over the 
impurities, the uncharitableness, the ill- 
tempers, the immorality in trade, of a past 
week, the cloak of punctilious attendance at 
public worship on the Lord’s day. The ten- 
dency is nowadays to regard public worship 
as an end, something that will weigh with 
God, and give them a kind of claim on Him, 
and not simply as one amongst the means of 
grace He gives. 

At any rate, the toy-maker was free from 
this sin ; and the time came when he threw 
aside his scruples as to having “ no clothes fit 
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to go in,” and slid quietly into a back seat at 
the Mission Hall. 

I have said that the houses in Sugar-loaf 
Court were two storieshigh. On leaving James 
and his fellow-workers I made for the room 
above. The stairs were steep and narrow. 
Just in a dark corner at the top one stumbled 
against a door, which flew open and dis- 
closed the solitary tenant of the up-stairs 
rooms. 

Mrs, Garner, as we will call her, seemed 
a worn old woman of at least sixty. Her 
room was even more scantily furnished than 
that below, but the floor was almost clean. 
Instead of looking out upon a blank wall, as 
the down-stairs dweller’s did, her window 
commanded an uninterrupted prospect of 
several low roofs. The one immediately 
opposite was covered with old rags, part of 
the stock of an adjoining merchant, which 
sent up noisome odours into the air. 

** Alone, Mrs. Garner ?” 

Yes, she was all by herself. Her old man 
—who subsequently proved to be some years 
younger than herself—was away. Now 
“away” is often a delicate euphemism ex- 
pressing present lodgment in gaol. One or 


two words dropped here and there seemed 
to indicate this use in the present instance. 
But no, she declared he was in the infirmary, 
and was not likely to come out for some 


time. 

“Then how do you manage to live, 
Mrs. Garner ?” 

“ Ah, sir, you may wellask that, but ye see 
I does the scale-makin’ too, not all the same 
as Mister James. Mine’s the shovel-scales, 
as some 0’ the children likes best.” 

“ And I suppose you go round to some of 
the neighbouring shops with yours ?” 

“Neighbourin’ shops? I on’y wish I 
could. I ain’t bin outside the court on’y into 
George Street since I ’ad sich a bad ’tack ov 
the fever. Things ain’t what they used to be 
wi’ us. I can remember the time wen ti’ 
*usband ’ud go out one way a-executing of a 
horder or two as ’e’d got from shops, an’ I’d 
go out p’raps to Lime’us or Bow, or maybe 
to ’Ollerway, with a boy wheelin’ the things 
in a barrer afore me, and plenty o’ paper 
win’mills stuck in around the sides, and 
drorin’ all the childern to run to their mam- 
mies an’ beg a ’apenny to get one for their- 
selves. But we ain’t got no barrer now;” 
and here Mrs. Garner wiped away a grimy 
tear from her furrowed cheek. 

“Then how do you manage to get the 
scales sold?” 





“Well, if it ’adn’t a-been for James down- 
stairs, I don’t know wot I should ’a done. 
But ’e wos that kind that ’e took out my 
bit ov stock as well as ’is own, an’ so I’ve 
got along till now, which it wasn’t every- 
body ’ould do for an ole body like me.” 

The Good Samaritan again! I wonder 
had James ever heard the words, “ Bear ye 
one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law 
of Christ”? Probably not, and yet he was 
unconsciously acting out the command in 
a fulness many would do well to imitate. 

His neighbour Garner had never worked 
at any regular trade. Brought up in a 
lodging-house, he early took to the gutter- 
merchant’s line, selling the prevailing novelty 
outside the Bank. Then he joined him- 
self to a wife, who had a little stock of her 
own, and together they worked at the scales. 

But I had my suspicions as to Garner's 
integrity, which were unhappily confirmed. 
He was not to be found at the infirmary, 
for the very sufficient reason that he was 
then in gaol. 

Coming down from their room that day 
I looked in again on James. 

“So you have been helping your old 
neighbour by selling her stock too ?” 

“Oh, that was nuthin’,” said he, making 
what seemed an unnecessary demonstration 
with his hammer on the block. And so, 
with a nod to the serious two-year-old, I 
left them. 

I have been in Sugar-loaf Court many 
times since that day. James, it seems, 
still finds time and the means to do such 
little deeds of kindness as God places in 
his way. I found a bright-eyed boy of five 
or six playing about there one day. 

“Your family has grown, Mrs. James.” 

“Oh, no, sir, ’e don’t belong to us at 
all. ‘Is pore mother died a little while 
ago, an’ we lets ’is father leave ’im ’ere. 
’E uses the lad that crool, I’m glad wen 
’e don’t come to see ‘im. The other night 
‘ere ’e lifted up one ov ‘is great boots to 
shy at the little chap. But I wouldn’t 
stand that. ‘No,’ sez I, ‘you leaves ’im ’ere, 
an’ ’e shares with our own flesh an’ blood, 


| an’ I ain’t goin’ to see ’im used like that.’ 


So he stopped it off, an’ if you could get 
the little ’un into a ’Ome it would be a 
mercy to ’im.” 

Unfortunately for the boy, his father one 
day announced his intention of tramping 
up to the north, and of course carried off 
the child as an important assistance to his 
means of living by the way. 
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THE CITY OF THE SUN. 
A Storp of Esracl in Egypt. 


By THE Rev. HY Joy. BROWNE, B.A,, 
VICAR oF CHRIST CHURCH, BARNET, AUTHOR OF “THE ADVENTURES OF RUPERT LONG,” ETC, 


CHAPTER I.—ASENATH’S BEES, 


I N ashady garden, close by the massive walls 
of Heliopolis, sits an Egyptian maiden. 
Behind her stand tall date-palms, and, under 
these, the sycamore, the pomegranate, the 
persea and the tamarisk mingle their varied 
tints. Clinging grape vines curve themselves 
into a thousand festoons, as they hang to 
their supports. The bright Egyptian sun 
lights up a multitude of fragrant flowers and 
causes to gleam like threads of silver a 
network of intersecting rivulets, dividing the 
verdant grass into so many squares of 
emerald. At a little distance can be seen 
the head and swarthy back and arms of a 
bondman, who stands knee deep in a slug- 
gish canal and lifts up the water into the 
irrigating channels by means of a shadoff. 

The maiden sits, silent and pensive, upon 
alow stool of ebony wood, her eyes follow- 
ing the numberless exits and entrances of a 
colony of bees, whose hives stand in front of 
her and who seem, if possible, more than 
usually pressed by business this sunny after- 
noon. 

Her occupation, if occupation it can be 
called, is shared by a white-haired old man, 
who reclines upon a massive granite seat, re- 
moved a few paces from her. 

It is not long, however, before the aged 
seer’s dim eyes seem to tire of the restless 
fluttering of the bees, and he turns them to 
what seems to be the more grateful con- 
templation of his daughter’s face. “ Asenath,” 
he says, as he gazes at her in her pensive 
repose, “thou art grave to-day. Do not the 
bright beams of Ré enliven thee? And yet 
I love to see thee thus, because it reminds 
me of thy mother. She was pensive as thou 
and beautiful as thou,” he adds with a falter- 
ing voice, “before that Horus* took her 
into the presence of Himt who cannot be 
mentioned. 

“Would,” he continues after a pause, 
“that thy brother Ranifer were all to me 
that thou art.” 

“ Yet, father,” answers Asenath with a flush, 
“Ranifer loves thee better than thou thinkest, 
but he has been absorbed in heavenly mys- 

* Horus was the steersman of the dead into the presence of 
: tit ‘was not lawful to mention the name of Osiris. 





teries of late and thou must not wonder that 
he can give less of his heart to thee and 
me. Thou knowest, too, the influence that 
Jannes the Magician has over him.” 

“‘T know it, Asenath; but I never loved 
those magic arts, which have grown so much 
in Egypt of late. Forty years have I been 
high-priest of On, and to contemplate the 
glories of Ré, the Lord of Vision, has been 
enough forme. Is not this city called by the 
sacred name Ha Ré? and are not his sacred 
beams what each priest and student here 
ought to delight in? But I am growing old, 
Asenath, and the simple contemplation that I 
have taught him has no charm for Ranifer 
thy brother. He gives his heart to those who 
can instruct him in magic spells and darker 
mysteries,” 

“The high-priests of On have always 
taught the worship of Ré, have they not, 
father ?” asks Asenath, still dreamily watching 
her bees. 

“They have, my child. Are not these 
countless obelisks as so many of his bright 
beams ?” 

“Was there not once another Asenath, 
father, who lived here hundreds of years ago 
and whose father was a high-priest of On ?” 

“There was, child. Thou knowest that 
I have called thee after her.” 

“ And was she beautiful ?” 

“She was, so I have often heard said. 
She was a priestess of Neith. She was not 
more beautiful than thou, my child.” 

“Oh, father, thou dost only flatter me. 
But did she not,” continued Asenath, with a 
slight falter, “did she not love a Hebrew?” 

“What, child? Thou dost seem to forget 
everything, or else these bees and flowers of 
thine make thee dreamy and absent. Surely 
thou dost remember the story of Zaphnath- 
paaneah,* whom Pharaoh Assist made go- 
vernor of Egypt? He married Asenath, whose 
father was Poti-pherah, the high-priest.” 

“Was he not very great and good ?” 

“He was. The land of Egypt was saved 
in those days by his wisdom in time of 
famine.” 

“ And are these poor enslaved Hebrews 
his children ?” 


“ They are his father’s children. Pharaoh- 


* Joseph. Gen. xli. 45. + Manetho. 
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Assis gave them this land of Goshen stretch- 
ing out east.” 

‘«* And why are they slaves, father?” 

“ A matter of policy, my child, although it 
seems to me that it ought not to be so. 
Indeed Zaphnath-paaneah was a true philoso- 
pher. He worshipped the one God. But 
here is Jannes from his visit to the temple of 
the Lord of Abydos.* We must now talk 
to him about the mysteries of to-morrow.” 

Coming along the shady avenue, leading 
from the towers and obelisks of Heliopolis, 
is seen the stately form of an Egyptian, who 
has evidently long passed the meridian of 
life, but who little needs the aid of the 
long staff which he carries in his hand. His 
hair is yet dark though sprinkled with grey, 
and hangs in a profusion of bushy locks at 
the back of his head. His eyes are deep-set 
and brilliant, and seem to gleam with the 
fires of mingled ambition and cunning. He 
wears the usual white tunic of every-day life, 
slightly embellished with threads of gold. 

As he draws nearer to the little group by 
the bee-hives, he seems suddenly to become 
aware of their presence, and, with a saluta- 
tion to the high-priest and his daughter, 
ventures to take a seat upon the granite 
bench by the side of the old man. 

“ By the life of Pharaoh, my lord!” ex- 
claims their visitor, ‘“‘the beams of Ré are 
light and beautiful this afternoon, and make 
thy bees, fair Asenath,” he adds, directing a 
respectful glance towards the maiden, “to 
revel amongst these fragrant flowers. But 
take care that they do not leave thee, as the 
bees of On are so fond of doing, for the sweet 
bean-fields of the upper Happee Mu.t ‘Then 
I should have to procure for thee another 
swarm by the power of my magic art.” 

“ How wouldest thou do that?” inquires 
Asenath, looking up for the first time into 
his face. 

“It is a long story,” answers Jannes, with 
a smile, “and a mystery, too; but I should 
want in the first place the carcase of a bull! } 
—But hast thou heard, my lord,” he con- 
tinues as though forgetful of the principal 
object of his errand, ‘hast thou heard the 
important news which has just reached 
Heliopolis, and has made such a sensation 
there ?” 

“When one is old, one is not likely to be 
the first to hear tidings,” replies the aged 
priest; “but what are those which make 
such a stir in Heliopolis ?” 


* Osiris. 
+ The abyss; ancient name for the Nile. 
+ Virgil, Georg. iv. 299. 





“ Osarsiph has returned !” answers Jannes. 

“ Osarsiph has returned! Dost thou mean 
Osarsiph * the Hebrew ?” 

“T mean him, my lord; he that was 
former priest | of On, that was so skilled in 
the art of mathematics, } that was so victorious 
over the Ethiopians,§ and that married Thar- 
bis, daughter of the King of Ethiopia.” 

‘* And has he returned to Memphis ?” 

“He has. For these many years he has 
been in Midian: but now he comes back 
professing to have had visions and revelations 
in the wilderness.” 

“From whom has he had these revela- 
tions ?” 

“From the one God—the God of the 
Hebrews.” 

‘* And for what purpose ?” 

‘* Ah, there lies the weight of the matter. 
He comes with a demand for the deliverance 
of his accursed race.” 

“* Oh, sir,” says Asenath, now interposing 
for the first time, her cheeks flushing with 
excitement, “by what means does he pro- 
pose their deliverance ?” 

‘“‘ By this means, fair Asenath,” answers 
Jannes, turning again with interest towards 
her: “the Hebrews ask to, go three days’ 


| journey into the wilderness to sacrifice unto 





| their God, but it is known that they would 


not return.” 

“Not return!” exclaims Asenath with 
surprise. ‘ And dost thou think, father, that 
Pharaoh will let them go?” she inquired, 
now looking wistfully into the old man’s 
face. ‘And would a// thy slaves leave thee, 
and would there be no more Hebrews in 
the country, and would Jeshui, thy steward, 
go too?” 

“TI know not, my child, what Pharaoh may 
do. He would not part with so many 
willingly. The public works could not be 
carried on, and we should lose our bond- 
men. Who would water thy garden for thee, 
Asenath, if that Hebrew there were to gain 
his freedom? and what should I do without 
Jeshui, into whose hands I intrust all my 
affairs? But what thinkest thou, Jannes? 
They tell me that thou hast had much in- 
fluence over the mind of Pharaoh of late.” 

“Thou dost flatter me, my lord,” answers 
Jannes, with a smile, “ but for my part I de- 
test the leprous || race altogether, and wish 
that Pharaoh Rameses had destroyed them 
all, when one of our brotherhood warned 
him to do so, before that Osarsiph was born ; 

* Egyptian name for Moses. t Strabo. 

+ Philo. V.M.i.5. a Jospieny Ant. ii. x. 


|| The Egyptians accused the Israelites of being a race of 
lepers. 
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but now that they are our slaves we will keep 
them as such, in spite of all the plots of this 
schemer and dreamer from Midian. But, 
my lord, hast thou not remembered the 
mysteries of the Lord of Abydos to-morrow, 
and is it not time for us to visit the temple?” 

Scarcely has the aged priest with his com- 
panion quitted the garden when another 
visitor appears from the opposite direction. 
His head is covered with the handsome folds 
of a kafeyah, from underneath which auburn 
tresses hang in graceful confusion. His 
countenance is fair and ruddy, and presents 
no resemblance to the Egyptian type of 
feature. His form is tall and slight, and 
shows to advantage in the long linen tunic 
which falls to his feet. His bearing, though 
actually that of a slave, carries with it that 
dignity which indicates his position as one 
of the princes of the persecuted house of 
Israel. 

“Fair Asenath,” says the young man, 
drawing near with a respectful reverence, “I 
thought to meet thy father here. I have 


brought with me from the head shepherd the 
account of his flocks and herds, which he 
demanded.” 

“They have increased under thy hand, 
have they not, Jeshui?” 


“ They have, Asenath. I have here upon 
my tablets * 1,054 oxen, 3,234 goats, 760 
asses and 974 sheep.” 

“ Ah, what riches! and yet what profit 
these things, when we must leave + them so 
soon? But oh, Jeshui, hast thou heard the 
tidings which Jannes has just told my 
father ?” 

“ What tidings, lady?” 

“That Osarsiph has returned, and that he 
has demanded of Pharaoh that thy people 
should leave Egypt.” 

“It is even so, fair Asenath,” answers the 
young man with emotion. ‘The princes of 
our people have gathered together and have 
hailed him as their deliverer.” 

“But will a// thy people go? Surely 
not my father’s servants, to whom he has 
been a lenient master; and ¢hou too,” she 
adds, with a faltering voice, “‘ whom he trusts 
with all his possessions, and whom I have 
known since my very childhood. Thou wilt 
not surely go, Jeshui ?” 

“Dost thou forget, then, fair lady,” the 
young man asks with a flush, “ that in Egypt 
I am only a slave?” 


* This scene of the steward rendering his account with the 
numbers is taken from the sculpture in a tomb near the 
Pyramids of Gizeh. 

+ This was the constant lesson taught the Egyptians by 
their priests. 





“Not a slave,” exclaims Asenath, with 
tears in her eyes, “a tried and trusted servant 
of my father, and the old companion of my 
youth,” 

“Yes, lady,” answers Jeshui; “ but a bond- 
man of the accursed shepherd race. Along 
the banks of the river of Egypt my brethren 
cry for deliverance. But the time of eman- 
cipation draws near. Jehovah has sent 
His servant to lead them forth. Pharaoh 
cannot withstand His message. Yes, Asenath, 
I must leave this. My place as a prince of 
the tribe of Judah is in the van. God has 
at last heard His people’s cries. We shall be 
victorious though all Egypt be ranged against 
us. Asenath, dear Asenath,” says the young 
man, looking down upon her tenderly, “‘ wilt 
thou pray for our deliverance ?” 

The maiden answers not, but hides her 
face in the folds of her linen robe and silently 
weeps. Then, rising from her seat, she takes 
the young man’s hand in hers for a moment, 
and, with a voice of emotion, answers, 

“Yes, Jeshui, I will pray for thy deliver- 
ance,” 


CHAPTER II.—-THE DEATH OF APIS. 


Tuis is the temple of Apis at Memphis, 
The streets and all the approaches to the edi- 
fice are blocked up by a vast crowd of people, 
most of whom bear the appearance of mourn- 
ing. Presently the multitude parts asunder 
to allow of the advent of a long procession 
of priests. Menephtah, the high-priest of On, 
walks in front, supported bya slave. The 
old man is dressed in his pontifical robes 
of service. His head is bare, his white locks 
falling behind. His aged arms are also naked, 
but adorned with massive gold ornaments, 
The usual leopard skin, worn by Egyptian 
pontiffs on all grand occasions, nearly covers 
his tunic of linen, hanging upon his back, 
and assuming the form of a breast-plate and 
stole in front. The long procession of 
priests following are likewise arrayed in 
leopards’ skins. Jannes and Ranifer, the 
brother of Asenath, walk together. 

“The cycle of twenty-five years has come 
to a close at an eventful moment,” observes 
Ranifer to Jannes as they approach the portico 
of the temple. 

“Tt has, my son,” answers Jannes, “ and 
it will portend well if the priests whom we 
have sent forward should soon find the spot 
where the divine cow has deposited her 
calf.” 

“The marks must be unmistakable, must 
they not—the white crescent upon the right 
side and the beetle upon the tongue ?” 
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“‘ Yes, the crescent upon the shoulder, and 
the mark upon the tongue.” 

“Then we may conclude, may we not,” 
inquires Ranifer, “that the nameless God 
has truly migrated into another Apis ?” 

“ Assuredly,” Jannes answers ; “but hast 
thou anything to inquire of the oracle to- 
day before the death of the sacred bull ?” 

“ Yes,” answers the young man, “ I would 
inquire of the oracle to-day whether Osarsiph 
will succeed in his deep plots for the freedom 
of these accursed Hebrews. Hast thou heard, 
Jannes, how he defies the gods of Egypt ?” 

“‘T have indeed, my son. It would seem 
as if our very religion were to be overturned, 
and not only that, but who can tell what 
designs these slaves may have upon our lives 
and families ? I could wish, Ranifer, that thy 
father had not so many Hebrews about him. 
He is far too lenient to them. Hast thou 
noticed too how favourably thy sister looks 
upon the'steward Jeshui? I saw him talking 
to her in the garden yesterday.” 

“‘ Ah, this comes of my father’s clemency,” 
answers the young man, with a dark frown. 
“It is time that this bondman were with 
his brethren in the brick-fields of Memphis, 
and not amongst the sacred groves of our 
holy city of the Sun.” 

“T think so too,” answers Jannes ; “but stay, 
we are hindering the procession ; let us hasten 
up these marble steps.” 

The cycle of twenty-five years has expired 
and the time has come for the sacred bull to 
die, in order that Osiris may transmigrate 
into the body of another. They enter a 
grand court, surrounded with tall figures 
instead of columns, each twelve cubits in 
height, forming a peristyle around it. At 
either side of the building are two doorways, 
communicating with de/ubra, or stables, in 
which is provided lodging for the sacred beast. 
At present he is held by two priests in the 
centre of the enclosure and meets uncon- 
sciously the adoring eyes of the multitude. 

In front there stands an altar from which 
incense rises. 

The multitude waits, gazing in silence, and 
depressed as though some great calamity were 
impending. There is a pause before the 
solemn functions proceed. 

Ranifer, availing himself of this interval, 
steps forward to the altar, and, filling a lamp 
with oil, which stands upon it, lights the 
wick. ‘The flame leaps up with a lurid glare. 
The devotee then tremblingly approaches the 
sacred bull, and whispers into its ear—‘ Holy 
Apis, shall it be that these Hebrews shall 
triumph over our country and religion?” and 





then as reverently retires, after that the 
attendant priest has reminded him to guard 
well the entrance to his senses, for, i the 
jirst expressions of him who speaks to him 
outside the temple, will come the desired omen.* 

But the time has come for Apis to die. 
The long procession forms again. The 
sacred ox is led forth from the gorgeous 
palace in which he has rested for a quarter 
of acentury. They are leading him to the 
holy fountain of the priests, where he will be 
drowned beneath the sacred waters. 

Now a voice of lamentation arises from all 
sides, and men and women weep as though 
Osiris himself were about to die. Then on 
the procession sweeps in awful silence. Not 
a tongue moves, Every eye is downcast. tIt 
is as though Osiris himself were about to die. 
At length the sacred fount is reached. Into 
the dark waters they lead the stately beast. 
The swaying tide laves his dark and glossy 
skin. Then, by means of ropes and pulleys 
the silent priests draw him down beneath the 
deep flood. It is as though Osiris himself 
were dead. 

Out from the heaving waters they draw 
forth the now motionless body. It is lifted 
into a vast sarcophagus, which is placed upon 
a sledge.and then drawn along by the panther- 
clad priests. The multitude still follows in 
silence. Menephtah leads the procession. On 
they pass between the stately palaces, and 
then beneath the feathery palm-trees. A vast 
multitude stand on either side. Osiris has 
passed away from that motionless form, and 
men wait to see whether he has left them 
altogether. They tremble until the new Apis 
shall be found. Now they approach the 
Serapeum, the last resting-place of the divine 
bulls, where the carcase of each that has 
died, or run through its cycle, lies sealed in 
its sarcophagus. The multitude presses for- 
ward to see the end. A thousand eager faces 
meet the eye, and amidst them the still sadder 
features and shaggy locks and beard of many 
an Israelitish bondsman. Ranifer watches 
them all, but walks silently by Jannes the 
Magician. Neither has spoken. Ranifer’s 
mind is still upon the omen. Who shall be 
the first to tell him of the destruction of the 
alien race, the accursed intruders upon the 
holy mysteries and rites of the gods of Egypt ? 
Who shall announce to him their downfall, 
and silence the boastful threats of Osarsiph ? 
Oh, the glories of Ré, the god of Memphis ! 
Oh, the sublime mysteries of the god of Aby- 
dos, he whose name cannot be mentioned, 
and who is the lord and sun of the nether 


* Pausan. lib. viii. 
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world ! 


walks silently by his side. 


The crowd grows thicker. These are some 
of the lords of Memphis; and those nobly 
born women that stand by the wayside, will 
not the multitude crush them? It is, indeed, 


likely. The crowd is now as a surging sea: 


and, as the procession draws near, its waves 
become irresistible. The royal guards yield for 
a moment to the throng. The ruder mass of 


gazers press upon the group of nobles and 
honourable women, and then scatter them. 

Ranifer sees his sister Asenath borne away 
in the tide. The high-born, noble Asenath 
amidst a mob of rough-handed workmen, and 
Hebrew slaves! It is intolerable. With a 
bound he quits the procession and throws 
himself amongst the struggling throng. 

But too late for his purpose. A quicker 
eye has discerned the maiden’s need, and a 
stronger and more determined arm has pressed 
itself into her service. Jeshui, the Hebrew 
steward, has sprung forward to deliver his 
master’s daughter. He has succeeded in 
reaching her, and now bears her, fainting in 
his arms, out of the struggling whirlpool of 
humanity. 

“Slave!” cries Ranifer, with eyes of fire 
and a voice of fury, forgetting even his sister’s 
peril and deliverance, “how dost thou dare 
to lay thy hands upon thy master’s daughter ? 
—thy leprous, Israelitish hands upon a daughter 
of the high-priest of On!” 

The Hebrew steward starts, as though an 
Egyptian dagger had wounded him. His face 
blanches and his lips quiver; he raises his 
arm, but, glancing at Asenath, he drops it 
again. Then he says calmly to his insulter, 
“ Thou shalt know, proud Ranifer, by what 
right I do this when these Israelitish hands 
have flung to thee their chains of slavery !” 


CHAPTER III.—JANNES THE MAGICIAN. 


THERE are guests to-night in the house 
of Jannes the Magician. Many a twinkling 
light casts its lustre upon the brilliantly 
painted walls, with their strange figures and 
quaint hieroglyphics. The feast is laid upon 
a number of circular tables ranged in rows, 
at each of which two of the invited find their 
places. At the end of the room sits the 
master of the house to receive his guests. 
As each enters he passes up to him to share 
his welcome and congratulations. 

“Welcome, faithful Ranifer,” exclaims 
Jannes, as the young priest approaches him. 
** Here, take this stool close to me, where we 


The young man’s mind is full of a 
rapturous ecstasy, which even Jannes, his 
friend and master, fails to share in, as he 


may talk over the events of the day and con- 


sider plans for the future. Jambres has pro- 
mised to be here to-night, and we shall see 
whether the magicians of Heliopolis are not 
equal after all to Osarsiph and his deep-laid 
schemes.” 

The room now fills with a number of men, 
for the most part wearing the priestly, but in 
some cases the military, garb. Each is seated 
on a stool of ebony wood, to which is 
attached, here and there, a dog or favourite 
gazelle. 

The feast commences by slaves bringing 
in the wine cup.* To an upper servant or 
white slave belongs the privilege of handing 
the wine. An Ethiopian bondsman follows 
to receive the empty cup as it is drained by 
the guests, and to present the customary 
napkin for wiping the mouth. As each of 
the invited returns the cup, the servant ex- 
claims, “‘ May it benefit you.” 

The supper is now brought in. As Jannes 
is wealthy and an epicure, the viands are 
richly and elaborately prepared. Wheaten 
bread, as is the case with the better class of 
Egyptians, accompanies the meal. The re- 
pastt consists of fish from the Nile, geese, 
and joints of meat, followed by baskets of 
grapes, fresh dates, and figs of the syca- 
more, which latter, as Jannes reminds his 
guests, are esteemed as heavenly food, be- 
cause that the goddess Nepte presents them 
to those who enter the regions of eternal 
bliss. 

A part of the meal being solemnly dedi- 
cated to the gods, by way of thanksgiving, 
a golden basin{ is handed round, in which 
each guest washes his hands. 

“Thou wilt not forget the figure of the 
deity,” observes Ranifer to his host, as he 
rinses his hands in the golden basin. 

“By no means, good Ranifer,” answers 
Jannes ; “the slaves are even now bringing 
in the sacred image.” 

Solemnly and slowly is borne in a wooden 
figure of Osiris, about three feet long, carved 
in the form of a human mummy, lying on a 
bier. 

While the eye of each guest is fixed upon 
the image, Jannes rises from his seat, and 
says solemnly, “ Brethren, let us love one 
another. Let us avoid those evils which 
tend to make us consider life too long, when 
in reality it is too short.” 

To which Ranifer replies, “Alas! O 
Jannes, how truly man is naught. Like 
* “ Ancient Egyptians,”’ vol. ii. page 36. 


+ This repast is represented in a tomb near the Pyramids. | 
+ Herod. ii. 172. 
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“ Asenath strains her eyes to take in every detail of this striking picture.” 


unto this shall we all be when death carries 
us away.” 

“ Therefore,” adds Jambres, a hearty-look- 
ing old man, with a smile, “let us live 
well !” 

“So say we all,” respond many of the 
guests, whom the excellent wine and good 
cheer of their host have not reduced to a 
desponding mood. 

“We trust, 
them, a captain of Pharaoh’s horse, who 
appears in no way disposed to take a preju- 


diced view of life, “that thou hast bidden | 


Jannes,” continues one of 


the musicians and jugglers to be present this 
evening.” 

“T have, worthy Usertesen,” answers 
the host; ‘‘and, if the company approve, 
I will even now command them to be ad- 
mitted.” 

A procession of musicians and jugglers 
now enters, each passing up to the exd of the 


|room, and making a lowly obeisance to the 


master of the feast. The guests begin to 
settle themselves for an evening’s enjoyment, 
and fresh wine cups are carried round by 
the obsequious slaves. 
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Two little boys* and a jester now com- 
mence their performance. One of the former 
gives evidence of skill by throwing up his 
cymbals and catching them in various different 
manners, whilst his companion accompanies 
him with strains of a flute. Then a hoop is 
brought in, round which a number of swords 
are fixed, through which the agile little 
Egyptian jumps in and out with the greatest 
rapidity. Afterwards, standing upright, he 
bends backwards, and touching his heels 
with his head, flings himself swiftly round 
in imitation of a wheel, occasionally pre- 
tending to read and write during his rotatory 
movement. 

Much uproarious laughteris caused amongst 
the company by the jester, a somewhat obese 
specimen of his race, venturing to imitate the 
agile child. 

Games of odd and even and mora now 
follow, the previous festivities having brought 
the minds of the revellers to a fitting frame 
for such trivial amusements; the latter of 
these games being played with the fingers, 
two persons simultaneously throwing out the 
fingers of one-hand while another guesses the 
sum of both. 


“These trivial pastimes have no charms 
for thee, I perceive,” observes Jannes to 
Ranifer, afteran unusually uproarious shout 
of merriment from the company. 

“ Certainly not, Jannes. My mind is set 
upon far deeper topics.” 

“What subjects are these that so press 
upon thy mind, my son, even in this season 
of merriment ?” 

“Tam thinking of the omen which the 
priest of Apis assured me I should receive 
outside the temple.” 

“Thou dost allude to the answer which the 
bondsman Jeshui gave thee when thou didst 
seek to extricate thy sister from his arms.” 

“Ido; but how am I to understand it, 
Jannes? Did it not amount to a prophecy 
that this accursed race of Hebrews should be 
victorious and overcome our kingdom and 
religion ?” 

“It seemed to do so, my son; but the 
reason, no doubt, was that thou didst not 
rightly interpret the injunctions of the priest.” 

“‘ His words were very plain.” 

“ Even so, but thou mayest have neglected 
some of them, or possibly thou wast not in a 
right frame of mind to receive the answer of 
the oracle. Besides, Jeshui the Hebrew is 
but a slave, and his words are of no account.” 


* See an account of a similar exhibition in Sir J. G. Wilkin- 
son’s “ Ancient Egyptians,” vol. ii. page 53. 





“Now thou dost give me some consola- 
tion,” answers Ranifer, with evident relief; 
“ but the question is, how we are to withstand 
this assault upon our religion and holy gods.” 

“Ah, my son, there is the question—how 
we are to deliver ourselves from the plots 
of these bondsmen. Thou art anxious about 
thy father and thy sister, Ranifer, art thou 
not ?” 

“Yes, Jannes; Menephtah is an aged 
man, and has many slaves.” 

“And thy sister? Have I not warned 
thee, Ranifer, of the growing intimacy be- 
tween Jeshui and her? I have sought to 
protect her from him, but as yet she resists 
my proffers of friendship.” 

“TI know it,” replies Ranifer, with a 
frown ; “ but this makes it all the more im- 
portant that the schemes of Osarsiph should 
be defeated.” 

“ This is what I have often told thee, my 
son; but how is this to be brought about? 
Thou art young and bold, Ranifer. An 
organized plan of extermination might be suc- 
cessful.” 

‘Oh, my father! I shrink from so terrible 
an undertaking.” 

“Ungrounded but, at the same time, 
natural scruples,” replied Jannes with a 
smile ; “ when the.time comes, my son, thou 
wilt not be behindhand+surely.in the cause 
of the holy gods. At any rate thou hast 
power over Jeshui. Is-he not merely a slave 
—one of thy father’s bondsmen ?” 

“My father’s steward and trusted coun- 
sellor, Jannes, one who has grown up in his 
house.” 

“ Ah! I see thou art in a lenient mood. 
Then if force is not to be employed—at 
present, at least—we must try the effect of 
subtilty.” 

“By what means, my father?” inquires 
Ranifer eagerly. 

“ We must influence the mind of Pharaoh.” 

“But hast thou forgotten, Jannes, the 
position which Osarsiph can claim at the 
Court? Is he not even one of the royal 
caste? His past history—I have heard much 
of it.” 

“T forget nothing, my son, but there are 
others that can influence the mind of Pha- 
raoh as well as he.” 

“‘T know it, my father. 


Thy wisdom and 
skill have much effect with the King, but it 
is said that Osarsiph has even the power of 
working miracles.” 

“Tt is said so, Ranifer. 
true 7 have the power of working miracles, 


But if that be 


” 


too. 
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“ Oh, my master,” exclaims -Ranifer with 
emotion, “how long shall I have to wait 
before I become initiated into these deeper 
mysteries. I only seem to grope amidst the 
shadows whilst thou seemest to have reached 
the light. Tell me how it is that thou hast 
obtained this wondrous power.” 

“ Patience, Ranifer,” answers Jannes with 
asmile. ‘ Let me see further proofs of thy 
devotion, and then, who can tell what mys- 
teries thou mayest have unravelled ?” 

“Jannes, Jannes!” exclaims the guest 
Usertesen in excited tones, “surely thou and 
Ranifer have let the wine cup pass by often 
enough. One would think that we were 
going to bury another Apis to-day !” 

“‘ A thousand pardons, worthy Usertesen,” 
answers Jannes, “but Ranifer and I have 
business of importance to transact to-night, 
which will not detain us long. Meanwhile 
the genial Jambres will, I doubt not, preside 
at thisfeast. Come, my son,” he whispers to 
Ranifer, “into this inner chamber. There I 
may be able to give thee some proofs of my 
power.” 

“A sentiment! a sentiment, Jannes!” 
cries Usertesen—“ give us a thought that 
shall stir the sluggish channels of these brains 
of ours.” 

“A thought, a sentiment?” answers Jan- 


nes, considering, “ then let it be—*‘‘ The con- 
fusion of Osarsiph and of the Hebrews !” 
“The confusion of Osarsiph and the He- 
brews !” shout the company. 
Meanwhile the magician and his pupil 
retire into an inner chamber. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE SACRED BOAT. 


A GORGEOUSLY painted vessel, with sails 
of richly embroidered cloth, is slowly 
floating down the Nile. The larger square 
sail attached to the mast is half furled, but 
it glitters with its elaborately traced designs 
of red, green, and yellow in the rays of the 
setting sun. The oarsmen who stand along 
each side of the vessel scarcely move the 
long, round, wooden shafts, with flat, oval 
boards attached to the end of each of them, 
which serve as oars, 

At the head of the vessel a man is stationed 
with a long pole in his hand, with which he 
sometimes tests the depth of the ever-chang- 
ing river, in order that the numerous sand- 
banks, with which the stream abounds, may 
be avoided. The hull of the vessel is painted 
yellow, with circles of red and occasional 
transverse bands of green. At the prow 
there is depicted a human eye, and at the 
stern a long oar, lashed to one of the beams, 





serves as arudder. In the centre there rises 
up from the deck a square cabin, which even 
exceeds the hull of the ship in its gorgeous 
decorative colouring. In this cabin is con- 
fined the offspring of the divine cow—the 
new-found Apis, and the vessel is carrying 
him to his temple at Memphis. 

The banks of the river are lined with thou- 
sands of spectators, who hail with every de- 
monstration of joy the advent of the heavenly 
beast. 

Menephtah, with his daughter Asenath, is 
on board, and not far distant from them is 
the faithful steward Jeshui. 

Slowly the sacred vessel drops down the 
stream, the cabin, with its ornaments of 
foreign gold, its inlaid work of precious 
stones, and lapis-lazuli, blazing in the rays of 
the western sky. In the distance, to the left, 
the vast Pyramids raise their pointed heads 
towards heaven, while they rest on the eternal 
base of the solid rock,—meet emblems of 
immortality. Opposite them, and on the 
other side of the river, stand the walls and 
towers of Memphis, gleaming amidst their 
palm-trees like opals set in emeralds, 

“The people seem to be very joyful, 
father, that our priests have so soon found 
the divine calf,” observes Asenath, as she 
gazes on the thickly crowded shore. 

“They are, my child, and rightly so,” 
answers Menephtah. ‘“ Zhis assures to us 
the divine favour of him whose name we may 
not mention.” 

* And dost thou think, father,” continues 
Asenath, as she leans her head upon the old 
man’s knee—sitting at his feet, upon the deck 
of the vessel—‘‘ dost thou think that our 
people have at present the favour of the 
gods?” 

“ T humbly hope so, my child. The quickly 
found Apis " 

‘« But, father,” interrupts the maiden, “ hast 
thou not sometimes said that hidden under- 
neath all these our gods and sacrifices and 
rites there is really one great Presence— 
one great Power pervading all?” 

*¢ Some of our philosophers have thought 
so, my child, and I sometimes think it may 
be so. But these are things which a maiden 
can scarcely understand.” 

“ But do not the Hebrews believe in one 
God, who watches over them?” 

“Some of them do, Asenath—those who 
cling to their early faith; and it is one 
which I have often admired. Yet if God be 
favourable to them, how are we to account for 
the miserable condition of the race ? But look 
yonder. There are some of these Hebrews 
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engaged in transporting Pharaoh's image to 
Memphis.” 

On the flat shore of the river, to the right 
of the slowly advancing vessel, is seen a vast 
colossal statue of the reigning Pharaoh, 
which has evidently been cut out from a 
neighbouring quarry. 

The mighty image is bound by thick ropes 
to a sledge underneath it, which is being 
dragged along by some hundreds of Hebrew 
slaves. In front walk a guard of Egyptian 
soldiers. On the colossal knee of the 
statue a man is stationed, who beats time 
with his hands, apparently giving out the 
verse of a song, to which the slaves respond. 
Upon the sledge, to which the figure is 
secured, another man stands whose duty it is 
to pour oil from a vessel underneath the 
advancing load. 

Asenath strains her eyes to take in every 
detail of this striking picture. The vessel is 
so near to the shore that even the groans of 
the panting and weary bondsmen are audible. 
The taskmasters ply their whips upon the 
naked backs of the struggling slaves. Some 
are half-fainting beneath their heavy toil. An 
old man—with flowing grey locks, especially 
attracts her attention. Through evident 
weakness and infirmity he lags at his work. 

The keen eye of a taskmaster perceives it. 
With a blow from the butt end of his whip 
he sends the old man staggering into the 
sand. A girl, evidently his daughter, sud- 
denly rushes forward, and, kneeling down 
upon the ground, puts a water-bottle to her 
fainting parent’s lips, at the same time mutter- 
ing some involuntary expression of exaspera- 
tion at the cruelty of the taskmaster. But 
the officer has heard her, and, with his whip, 
he again inflicts savage blows upon the now 
almost senseless form of the old man. 

‘* Oh, father, father, I cannot bear this. It 
is too terrible,” sobs Asenath, as she hides 
her head in Menephtah’s bosom. 

“ Hush, hush, my child,” answers the aged 
priest tenderly. “ It is indeed dreadful ; but 
it is, alas! the custom of our nation towards 
the Hebrews. I will cause this officer to 
be punished and will have the old man 
succoured.” ‘ Jeshui, thou wilt see to this, 
wilt thou not?” continues Menephtah, turn- 
ing to the young man who has been standing 
near, and who, with blanched cheek and 
quivering lip, has also been a spectator of the 
scene. 

“IT will, my lord,” answers Jeshui, with a 
look of gratitude at Asenath. 

“ And now, my child, I must leave thee for 
a moment,” adds the old man to his daughter 





with a consoling kiss. ‘ Jeshui will take care 
of thee while I go and confer with the priests. 
concerning our landing at Memphis.” 

“ Jeshui, thou wilt not forget to find out 
the old man and his daughter, whom we have 
seen suffer so cruelly to-day,” says Asenath, as. 
the vessel floats past this melancholy scene. 

“It will be my first duty, Asenath,” answers 
the young man, drawing nearer to her. 

“And dost thou think that many of the 
Hebrews suffer thus ?” 

“T know it only too well.” 

“But if they suffer thus, must it not be 
that they serve not the true gods, or that 
their God is angry with them ?” 

“Most of them have forgotten the true 
God, Asenath. Even Osarsiph himself, as 
thou hast heard, was brought up as a priest at 
Heliopolis, although he always worshipped 
outside the city, praying towards the East. 
But now he has returned from Midian, having 
had a vision of the true God, and has brought 
a message from him to Pharaoh demanding 
deliverance.” 

“But would it not seem, Jeshui, as if the 
Hebrews’ God had forgotten them? How 
long have they been captives thus ?” 

“For centuries. But it was not always 
so. Thou hast heard of Zaphnath-paaneah ?” 

“Oh yes, Jeshui,” answers Asenath with a 
blush. ‘“ He married a daughter of the priest 
of On.” 

“Her name was the same as thine— 
Asenath. Well, when this great man was 
dying he called our princes round his bed- 
side and took an oath of them, saying,* 
‘God will surely visit you, and ye shall carry 
up my bones from hence.’” 

“Then Zaphnath-paaneah thought there 
would come a time of deliverance ?” 

“ He did, and still we preserve his body 
embalmed, after the manner of thy people, 
that we may carry it away with us when we 

0.” 
“When you go, Jeshui? Then dost thou 
really believe that the Hebrews are about to 
depart ?” 

“IT do, dear Asenath. Look yonder, and 
thou wilt see far up before thee the island of 
Rhoda.” 

“I know it well; many a bright hour have 
I spent upon its banks.” 

“So it was, Asenath, with the Princess 
Meroe many years ago.t She was sporting 
with her maidens upon the bank when she 
spied amidst the rushes a little coffin of 
papyrus ‘ 

“‘Oh yes, I have heard the story,” ex- 


* Gen. 1. 25. + Josephus, Ant. ii. ix. 5. 
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claims Asenath. ‘She sent her maidens to 
draw it out, and found a little Hebrew child 
inside it.” 

“Yes, and thou hast heard what a beau- 
tiful child this littlke Hebrew was, whom God 
had saved from the cruel edict of Pharaoh 
Assis.* Its beauty was so great that passers- 
by stood fixed to look at it, and even labourers 
would leave their work to steal a glance. It 
is said that it refused to be suckled by an 
Egyptian nurse.” 

“Yes, and then its own mother was bid to 
take care of it.” 

“ Ah, thou rememberest the story. 
Asenath, Moses has never forgotten 
people, in spite of all their ingratitude.” 

“How strange that they should be un- | 
grateful !” 

“Ves, they have been ungrateful, and even 
now many of them refuse to believe in his | 
mission. Years ago he thought that they 
would understand it, for when he saw one 
day an Israelite suffering bastinado from an 
Egyptian, he slew the Egyptian, wishing to | 
be the deliverer of his people. But it was | 
through the malignity of some of his own | 
people that the matter was made known, and | 
he was obliged to flee.” | 

“Then why did he not stay with his 
mother, Meroe, and be the great man that 
she would have made him ?” 

“He chose rather to suffer affliction with 
the people of God, than to enjoy the plea- 
sures of Egypt.” 

“And dost thou really believe that thy 
people are the people of God ?” 


* Josephus, Ant. ii. ix. 6. 


Well, | 
his 
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*‘ Assuredly, Asenath. Soon over this 
silent heaven God will hang his myriad 
lamps. Well, once Jehovah took our father 
Abraham beneath these heavens, and 
pointed him to those myriad stars, and 
told him that as such in multitude his 
seed should be, and that in him and in 
his seed should all the families of the earth 
be blessed.” 

“Then if that be true,” replies Asenath, 
“ it were well after all to be a Hebrew.” 

“Yes, Asenath,” answers the young man 
with a look of exultation. “I would not 
exchange my bondsman’s garb for the livery 
of Pharaoh ;—but see!” he continues, “ we 
are now passing the royal palace, and in a 
moment or so we shall be landing at the 


| sacred stairs.” 


‘What is that crowd of people before the 
palace gates?” inquires Asenath. 

‘‘ That crowd of people,” exclaims Jeshui, 
“before the palace gates,” directing an in- 
quiring gaze in the direction indicated— 
“those are Hebrews, Asenath ; and look! 
look! dost thou see him, that tall, stately 
man in the Bedouin garb, with the erect form 
and commanding presence? That is Osar- 
siph, and he that stands by him is his brother 
Aaron.” 

“ Osarsiph and his brother Aaron!” passes 
from lip to lip as the priests and servants 
crowd the side of the sacred vessel and gaze 
with curiosity upon the little company of 


| Hebrews upon the shore, whilst the divine 


calf, with all his state and splendour, is being 
drawn in to the landing stage hard by the 
temple. 


MOUNTAINS. 


A Remonstrance. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


ERE heavens, grey earth, grey sea, grey | 
sky, 
Yet rifted with strange gleams of gold ; 
Downwards, all’s dark ; but up on high 
Walk our white angels,—dear of old. 


Strong faith in God and trust in man, 
In patience we possess our souls ; 

Eastward, grey ghosts may linger wan, 
But westward, back the shadow rolls. 





Life’s broken urns with moss are clad, 
And grass springs greenest over graves : 
The shipwrecked sailor reckons glad, 
Not what he lost, but what he saves. 


Our sun has set, but in his ray 
The hill-tops shine like saints new- 
born : 
His after-glow of night makes day, 
And when we wake it will be morn. 











The Bird Fair. 


WHILE THE BELLS ARE RINGING. 


Sunday Morning Markets in London. 


By G. 


HOL 


DEN PIKE. 


I.—THE BIRD FAIR. 


Aer the Board of Works and 
private enterprise have done a good 
deal to improve the main thoroughfares of 
the district of Shoreditch, the reader will 
readily believe that it is not altogether the 


sire to pass their time in quiet. The wife of 
a certain clergyman, who happened to be 
located at the East-end, once told a friend 
that she and her husband had decided to 


demoralisation which everywhere reigned, no 
one seemed to be left save dissenters and 
Jews ; doubtless‘meaning by dissenters those 
who practically dissent from every form of 
Christianity, and absent. themselves from the 
public worship of God. In all directions the 
bells are calling the people to prayer ; but, 
with the exception of a small minority, the 
people have unhappily shaped out for them- 
selves other employments or recreations, 


remove because, consequent on the extreme | 


| more profitless than child’s play, and corre- 


spondingly inimical to the character of the 
day of rest. To them the plaintive medizval- 


| like music of the bells calls to market, not 
| to church. 
place those would choose to live in who de- | 


To see what is to be seen and to appre- 
ciate its import, it is well to find a companion 
who is acquainted with all the turnings in the 
neighbourhood, as well as with all the vicis- 
situdes of working peoples’ lives. My own 
guide—I call him such, although I was 
beforehand tolerably well familiar with the 
area to be traversed—was a stout, strongly 
built man, fifty years of age, a wax-doll 
maker by trade, and a member of a congre- 
gation in Shoreditch. Meeting for the first 
time in the minister’s vestry, our acquaint- 
ance had already become one of the plea- 
santest description. Mr. Smith was a 
typical working man, that is to say, he was 
| a fair sample of that happily increasing class 
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whom the Church has succeeded in winning 
from the grovelling ways of the world. 

The day selected was the last Sunday of 
last October, one of the few bright mornings 
in a marvellously rainy month. Tempted 
abroad by the sunshine, people thronged the 
main thoroughfares, until a novice might 
have been excused for supposing that soime- 
thing very unusual was about to happen in 
each of the four quarters of the great ¢ity. 
Whence are such numbers coming, and 
whither are they going? The early chimes 
have had nothing to do with tempting them 
abroad, for they have finished their Sabbath 
tunes ; those who have had the disposition 
to turn into the house of God are in their 
places; but the crowd without are, intent 
on other business. If any really desire to 
see the working-class population at ease and 
in morning deshabille, now is#the time to do 
so to advantage. In little “companies of 
two, four, or it may be half#dozen, they 
walk rather listlessly along the pathways, 
neither washed faces nor cleam linen being 
fashionable until after dinner.” While some 
are fresh from the barber’s, a large’ proportion 
indulge in the popular luxury of the’short pipe ; 
and as is the case with all who 
must, at any hazard, kill time, 





the first place our own destination will be 
the bird fair in Spitalfields. 

While we were walking along the High 
Street, I asked Mr. Smith if he was well 
acquainted with the neighbourhood. 

“I’ve bin ’ere all my life,’ he at once 
intimated. “I never lived away from the 
sound of Shoreditch bells.”—“ Are you a dis- 
ciple of Christ ?”—‘ Yes; I’m thankful to 
say I know the Lord, though the time was 
when I was as wild as the roughest on ’em.” 

Like many of the illiterate London poor, 
my companion betrayed no bashfulness in 
speaking about his past career; nor, on the 
other faand, did he show any tendency to- 
wards ‘am immodest forwardness to make 
eGifession untik duly questioned. He said 
that he had commenced work under his 
father—a Spitalfields weaver—at the age of 
four, and, while in youth he received no 
school education, his associations were among 
characters of the worst kind. He had seen 
plenty of thieving going on among associates ; 
but ‘he never himself lapsed into criminal 
practices: In Church Street, Bethnal Green, 
he gave me an illustration of the way in 
which he was used when a child by his father. 





the chief perplexity is ‘to know 
what to do with the hands. 
Some who can read have already 
supplied themselves with the 
Sunday edition of their own 
approved organs, two or three 
of which command an extensive 
circulation. But although they 
read the newspapers, it does not 
appear that the bulk of the 
working classes in London can 
boast of holding any well-defined 
notions concerning politics, At 
all events, so far as my own 
observation has gone, their Sun- 
day morning conversation is 
tittle-tattle of a very childish 
standard ; and I must sorrow- 
fully add, it is too plentifully 
interlarded with profane exple- 
tives. At the same time they 
show some diversity in the 
matter of taste; for while some 
have a liking for the bird fair, 
others prefer the more miscel- 
laneous array of Petticoat Lane, 
and a third division will rusti- 
cate in the Lea marshes, or 
even travel as far as the sweeter 
shades of Epping Forest. In 





‘‘ Belonging to ‘ the Fancy” 4 
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“ Warranted.” 


“See that ’ouse?” he remarked, pointing | 


to a corner gin palace, now happily barred | 
and bolted. ‘“ Well, I’ve sung ’undreds of | 
songs afore that bar.” 

“ How came that about ?” 

“Well, it was like this ’ere,’ he went on 
to explain. “I used to be sent out by 
mother to look after father, and when I had 
found ’im he would lift me up and make me 
sing a song; and then the people would 
laugh and say ‘bravo,’ and I ’ad to sing 
another.” 

While making this confession my infor- 
mant cast no harsh reflections on his father’s 
memory. Though sufficiently careless and | 
thoughtless, the old man was no drunkard: 
far from that, “he was a nice comfortable- 
livin’ man,” who happened to be too fond of 
the “ social glass” and lively company. The 
old weaver’s widow, now ninety years of age 
and bedridden, still survives ; and while she 
has never enjoyed the ability to read a 
printed page, the poor old soul has never 
had any intelligible idea of the meaning of | 





the gospel. Saddest of all, she appears to 
have grown past the possibility of teaching. 
Some eighty other adult family connections 
were counted, and not ten—it was half 
thought that there were not even /ive—out 
of the whole number could read at all. I 
mention these facts in erder that the reader 
may understand the real character of that 
dense ignorance which still oppresses the 
middle-aged and the aged poor, in all the 
low quarters of London. 

In passing through a district like Spital- 
fields one landmark after another of greater 
or lesser interest is passed—places where 
past and present associations reveal some- 
thing concerning the habits of the working 
classes. There is, for example, a _public- 
house which my companion calls “the 
famous old Red Cross.” This was at one 
time a notorious rendezvous of working 
people ; but the spacious dancing-rooms in 
the rear are now used for mission purposes. 

On coming to Sclater Street, in the near 
vicinity of Brick Lane, and of the huge 
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A Professional. 


brewery in which Thomas Fowell Buxton, 
the philanthropist, worked his way to fame 
and fortune, we suddenly find ourselves in 
a crowd—we have arrived at one of the 
principal centres of Sunday morning attraction 


to working men. ‘This is what people popu- 
larly call Bird Fair; and the sounds which 
strike the ear, as well as the spectacle in 
general, which can hardly fail to amaze an 
outsider, tell that the name is no misnomer. 
The top rooms of the houses have large 
windows specially adapted for the accommo- 
dation of weavers; but the fronts are deco- 
rated with numberless species of caged birds, 
while the shops are crowded with a winged 
population such as one might suppose were 
provided for extensive wholesale orders. 
Many a rural district in the three kingdoms, 
or even on the European Continent, and 
many a farm-yard have been despoiled to 
provide this feathered array. By their 
plaintive chirping, quacking, or cackling, the 
poor captives seem to remind us of their 
forlorn condition; and their furtive glances 
at passing visitors awaken genuine sym- 
pathy. ‘The fair proceeds, however, in a 
xl—4 


very matter-of-fact, business-like fashion ; 
and a visitor, without belonging to “the 
fancy,” as connoisseurs are called in humble 
life, might half forget that he was in Low 
London at all, or that the chimes had only 
just given out their Sabbath morning mes- 
sage. As the morning grows, the crowd of 
traffickers thickens, and by noon business is 
at its height. 

While taking stock of the extraordinary 
scene in this thronged street, it may be 
noticed, that with the exception of a liberal 
sprinkling of pickpockets, and the policemen 
in plain clothes who are on the ground to 
look after such, the company is composed of 
bond-fide working men, who consider that 
they are passing the Sabbath morning in a 
truly uneffeminate manner. Some have 
come to buy; others who have come to sell, 
or to barter, carry a cage tied up in a blue 
iandkerchief, or even carry such saleable 
bargains as a pair of ducks in their capacious 
coat pockets; but the main bulk of the 
people have manifestly come for the simple 
purpose of whiling away time, which in their 
confined homes, or in less lively streets, 
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would hang heavily on their hands. The 
purveyors, nevertheless, reap a golden har- 
vest ; for a taste for birds is so widely dif- 
fused among working people in London, 
that the fair will probably extend its boun- 
dary. That the traffic should be mainly 
confined to Sunday morning is a matter for 
regret, the more so because the Saturday 
haif- holiday i is now available ; but otherwise 
bird-fancying is in itself a civilising recrea- 
tion. It is a pastime which has superseded 
the barbarous dog-fighting and cock-fighting 
of former days. It is surely a matter of 
joy that such harmless things should be 
loved by degraded people. I suppose there 
are still here and there wretches to be 


found who derive a kind of, horrid _pieasure | 
from the practice of teaching parrots to, 


swear ; while there are others, still more rare, 
as they are more hardened, who will risk’@ 
term of imprisonment for the crime of putting 
out the eyes of a singing-bird, in ordet to 
destroy that natural timidity which® Would 
hinder the little creature from sifiging in any 
company. But these are not lovers of birds ; 
they are professionals, who look at birds as 
“ livings.” 


The dealers, then, who have st@ceeded in’ 


bringing together this feathered assembly, 
have introduced a feature into London life 
which probably cannot be paralleled else- 
where in the world. Here are birds for 
talking, for singing, for flying, for laying, and 
for eating; and although there may be a 
good deal of deception going on, such as is 
too apt to degenerate into downright cheat- 
ing, there are fine purchases to be made by 
those who have both money to spend and 
eyes to discern. Some of the best songsters, 
such as their owners will carry about from 
one tavern to another, are sometimes worth 
from three to four pounds each; talking 
parrots are, of course, far more valuable ; so 
that speculators who invest sixpence, nine- 
pence, or double such an amount in the 
purchase of some “warranted” specimen, 
are perhaps more likely than otherwise to 
repent of their bargain. It is more than 
probable that there are painted sparrows as 
well as genuine canaries; and it would not 
be advisable to take the word of the dealers 
as regards all the chaffinches being of the 
masculine gender which are ticketed as such. 
The “ fancy,” who are masters in their pro- 
fession, can depend on their own shrewé- 
ness ; and hence, with their hands in their 
pockets, and under the soothing influence of 
short, dirty pipes, they saunter from one 





show to another, well able, when they see it, 
to detect a bird of superior quality. 

Singing-birds constitute only one depart- 
ment of the Sunday morning traffic, how- 
ever ; a singularly profitable business is con- 
tinually being carried on in pigeons. I call 
this branch of the bird-dealer’s profession 
singularly profitable because, such is the 
natural instinct of these gentle doves, that 
no sooner are they sold and provided with a 
new home some miles away, than they fly 
straight back to their friend, the dealer, to be 
sold again. In point of fact the man is on 
the look out;for their return; he would be 
disappointed to the extent of the birds’ 
value if he did not renew their acquaintance, 
and accordingly he has an apparatus fitted 
for their comfortable reception. At all 
events, this accords with Mr. Smith’s version 
of the matter, who is no mean authority. 
Then, I should not be surprised if the pur- 
chasers of the heavier live-stock, such as ‘‘real 
Dorkings,” “warranted Aylesburys,” geese, 
and rabbits, more often than any other 
classes of speculators, lived to look regretfully 
after their money too. Not that the buyers 
are necessarily defrauded or deceived, but to 
think fora moment of the condition under 
which such tender subjects as these birds 
must live in London, is to see at once that 
circumstances are fatally against their thriv- 
ing. You may, for example, encounter a 
man in the fair with his Christmas dinner 
under his arm in the shape of a struggling 
goose crying for sweet liberty ; and you may 
with certainty calculate that, in the end, the 
bird will cost about double the market price, 
and be either tough or of poor quality in 
spite of the man’s forethought and trouble. 
The truth is—and who can help sympathizing 
with such a predilection ?—the London poor 
of the thriftier sort love to attach to their 
straitened homes something to remind 
them of the breezy country. Some take to 
window gardening; some construct a fowl- 
house in a mite of a back-yard ; while others 
even venture to keep in captivity the water- 
birds which more than others pine for their 
native element. ‘The practice is cruel; but 
the people themselves are not moved by 
cruel motives, and the birds have a mellow- 
ing influence on “ the fancy.” 

Such is the bird fair, which constitutes 
one of the largest congregations to be met 
with in London on the Sabbath morning. 
We conclude with one happy reflection. As 
it is Sunday morning, the place is all sober, 
for the taverns are all closed. 





A CHRISTMAS HYMN. 


HOU whose birth on earth 
Angels sang to men, 
While thy stars made mirth, 
Saviour, at thy birth, 
This day born again. 


Thou whose face gives grace, 
As the sun’s doth heat, 

Let thy sunbright face 

Lighten time and space, 
Here beneath thy feet. 


Bid our peace 


Light, not born of morn, 
High past heaven above, 
Saviour, virgin-born, 
Held of men in scorn, 
Turn men’s scorn to love. 


As that night was bright, 
With thy perfect ray, 

Very Light of light, 

Turn the wild world’s night 
To thy perfect day. 





increase, 


Thou that madest morn ; 
Bid oppression cease, 
Bid the night be peace, 
Bid the day be born. 





THE COMET THAT CAME BUT ONCE. 


By E. W. MAUNDER, F.R.A.S. 


OT quite a year ago we gave the readers 
of the Sunpay MaGazINE an account 


N 


of the “ Threatening Comet,” which some | 


too-imaginative writers foretold would return 
in fifteen years, and occasion the entire 
destruction of our earth, by rushing into the 


sun, and exciting it to a terrible degree of 


heat. We then showed how little reason 
there was to fear such a catastrophe, but 
never expected that, so far from having 
fifteen years to wait before the truth or error 
of our remarks was demonstrated, in less 
than six months a glorious stranger would 
present himself to our gaze, and reveal that, 
in one way or another, the dismal prophecy 
had been wrong. The message which the 
wonderful comet, that was so impressive an 
object in the morning sky of last October, 
had to convey, has been interpreted in various 
senses. Perhaps the most probable is, that 
he and his bright predecessors of 1880 and 
1843, which had been supposed to. be one 
and the same object, were not really so, but 
only members of the same family. If so, then 
the very groundwork of the theory, on which 
the return in 1897 was foretold, would be cut 
away, and in its place a whole vista of mar- 
vellous possibilities would be opened out! 
to us. 

But our present purpose is not to dwell on 
these, nor to enlarge on the history, past or 
future, oi any comet which from time to time 
has returned, or may return, to our skies, but 
to read the lesson conveyed in the marvel- 


| lous fact that there are comets which visit us 
| but once. 
In our last paper we told how the devout 
|and earnest Kepler, after his last great dis- 
covery, had sat down content “to wait a 
| century for a reader.” He had not long 
passed away ere the reader was sent, one 
| who read his book to good purpose indeed. 
| Kepler had been able to discover three laws 
| to which the planets were obedient, but as 
to whether there was any connection be- 
tween those laws, why the planets followed 
|them rather than any others which might 
| have been framed, and what laws the satel- 
lites and comets of the system were subject 
to, Kepler could not tell. Newton, on the 
contrary, discovered the great underlying 
principle, of which the laws of Kepler were 
only some of the necessary consequences, and 
showed not merely 4ow the planets moved, 
but also to a great extent wy they did so. 

Newton had not long established his law 
of gravitation before he arrived at a strange 
discovery. Assuming his theory to be correct, 
he worked out by rigid mathematical pro- 
cesses the shape of the orbits which the 
planets must follow. Since we know that 
they travel in ellipses, we. should naturally 
have expected that an ellipse would be the 
resulting orbit, but instead Newton found he 
had arrived at an expression which embraced 
not one curve but four. 

Of these four, one was the oval or ellipse, 
another the circle, but the other two were 
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curves of a very different shape indeed, curves 
which did not enclose a space, but which had 


each two ends, which, however far they were | 


prolonged, could never meet. And directly 
this fact was recognised, an unlooked-for 
truth was made plain. Comets, which had 
hitherto been regarded as perfectly lawless 
bodies, as irregular and uncontrolled as the 
thoughts of an opium-dreamer seem to be, 
were now seen to be integral parts of our 
solar system. For though so many of them 
enter our system but once, never having 
visited it before, never to visit it again, yet 
since these all travel, in obedience to the 


sun’s attraction, in one or other of these | 


strange unending curves, curves which are 
a necessary consequence of the law of gra- 


| pace still, 


vitation, they are manifestly members of | 


the solar family ; without them it would be 
imperfect, without them the law of gravitation 
were but partially illustrated. 

Let us follow in imagination the travels of 
one such comet through the untold ages of 
its life. 
dous voyage whilst the earth was yet a star, 


It may have started on its tremen- | 


or rather a miniature sun, instinct with fire | 


and lig 
during which the earth was cooling down 


and becoming fitted to be the habitation of | 


living things, the comet slowly but steadily 


pursued its way. On the earth one form of 
life succeeded another, the sea overcame 


light, and all through the long ages | 
| ence of the sun, through the regions where the 


| of splendour is over. 


the land time after time, and time alter time | 
the continents flung off the yoke, and emerged | 


with ampler borders and fairer scenes. 
length the predestined prince came to his 


At | 


heritage, and Man was made ruler over the | 


perfected earth—too soon, alas! to forfeit his 
vice-regal crown by an act of flagrant rebel- 
lion. And still through all these ages, com- 
pared with which the whole lifetime of our 
race is but a moment, that distant comet 


glorious Saturn, with his noble rings and 
numerous satellites, is left behind, and a few 
years more and it shoots across the path of 
the giant planet Jupiter. The asteroids and 
Mars are passed by next, and now, filled 
with a passionate desire, it whirls along, 
brightening as it speeds, and flaming 
streamers flying’ behind it. Moving more 
quickly still, it crosses the orbit of the Earth. 
| Venus is reached next; traversing now in a 
moment of time space it once took a year to 
travel over, it rushes past Mercury. And 
now the bright goal is at hand, and quivering 
through all its mighty length with the fierce 
excitement, it speeds forward at a swifter 
And now, glorious with jets 
streaming ten thousand miles before it, and 
tail ten million leagues behind, it hurls itself 
into the corona, the region of that strange 
pearly glow which in total eclipses is seen to 
surround the Sun. And still it hurries for- 
ward, but zo¢ into the Sun, its headlong speed 
is now far too great for even that mighty 
attraction to be able to check it in its course, 
and draw it in to itself. It ploughs its way 
perhaps even at the rate of a million miles 
an hour, round nearly half of the circumfer- 


prominences play—those rosy flames that rise 
and rush with such terrific heat and force from 
the Sun’s glowing bulk; and its brief period 
Away from the Sun, it 
falls back through the corona, across the 
orbits of Mercury, Venus, and the Earth, with 
ever-slackening speed, and fading as it goes, it 
recedes towards outer unknown space. Never 
again in all eternity will it approach our Sun, 


| never again will it know the fierce throbbings 
of that four hours’ sojourn in the home of 


| the prominences ; never, too, will it revisit 


held on its course, never swerving by a haitr’s | 
breadth from the appointed path, obedient | 
|fathomless night, the solar system left far 


to the law, the self-same law that decrees the 
fall of the ripened fruit. But it was still far 
away, and still it pressed slowly but steadily 
forward, whilst kingdoms rose and fell, and 
nations multiplied and decayed. But gra- 
dually a quicker energy began to throb 
within it, and a stronger impulse drew it 
forward. The old slow pace could not suffice 
for its growing impatience, and it pressed 
forward with ever-increasing speed. At 
length it dashes across the orbit of Neptune ; 
it has entered the solar system at last. No 
lingering now, no slow and halting pace; 
quicker and quicker it presses on, and 
Uranus is past. A shorter interval still, and 


those places where it was wandering in the 
outer darkness when it first heard the impe- 
rious summons which it had thus obeyed. 
Slower, ever slower will it travel, out in the 


behind. Once and once only has it entered 
it, once and once only could it enter. The 
| Earth, with its attendant Moon, has revolved 
| for millions of years, enjoying without cease 
spring, summer, autumn, and winter. But 
| this strange body, whose winter was from 
creation, whose summer lasted but a few 
short hours, and whose second winter, so far 
at all events as it derives heat and light from 
our Sun, shall last till heaven and earth 
depart like a vesture that is rolled together, 
whose movements are so unlike our evenly 
moving earth, is no mere lawless wanderer— 
|is no intruder on the happy family of the 
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solar system; it is ruled in its every move- | 
ment by the self-same law that guides our 

earth, Without it, or bodies like it, gravita- 

tion would be but imperfectly illustrated, and 

but part of the homage due would be paid to 

our Sun. 

How great a change has taken place in| 
our views since the time when men looked | 
upon comets as miracles and portents, as | 
special acts of creation, obedient to none of | 
the ordinary laws of nature! And since 
Newton’s day, changes as great as that which | 
he effected in astronomy have been effected | 
in other sciences ; and the unity of law, and 
the universality of its reign, are acknowledged 
on every side. 
creation, or that God interferes with the | 
regular working of His laws, is discredited, | 
and creation itself is pushed far back into 
the unfathomed past. 

But this view opens out a most serious 
question. If God’s only work was to make 
the world at the beginning, and give it 
wholesome laws, leaving it then to itself, 
what room is there for religion and prayer— 
for faith and hope? And indeed, arguing in 
this very manner, there are men of science 
who tell us expressly that the only good | 
which prayer can do is to make the petitioner 
feel more at ease in his mind; that Elijah 
praying for rain was no whit wiser than a 
Kaffir or Ashanti conjuror. 


The idea of special acts of | 





But God has zo¢ left His world to itself, 
and every law of nature is nothing but the | 
expression of His all-pervading, ever-acting 





will. How else could the Sun, which cannot, 
according to Newton’s first law, of itself | 
move a single inch, make the Earth spin | 
round it, at the rate of many miles a second ? | 
It explains nothing, it is only to put the fact 

into other words, if, when an apple falls, we | 
say “the Earth attracted it.” But “it is the | 
Will of God” zs an explanation and a suffi- | 
cient one, and we may be well assured that 
unless He expressly ordered it, not even a 
toy, released from a baby’s feeble grasp, 
could ever move downwards towards the 
ground. Were He to cease to will, the 
universe would cease to be, for in the begin- 
ning it came into existence by His simple 
word, and from that time ‘‘ He upholdeth all 
things by the word of His power.” And in 
these words revelation teaches us what 
science never could—behind dead Nature to 
see an ever-living, ever-acting God. 

The mistake men made was this. Some 
things seemed to them to be orderly and 
regular, others disorderly and irregular ; and 
they foolishly fancied the latter to be there- | 
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fore more immediately God’s work than the 
former, thinking Him “altogether such an 
one as themselves.” And so, when further 
knowledge showed that those things which 
had seemed irregular were as fully ordered 
by law as any of the others, it appeared as if 
God’s authority and power were diminished, 
since, in their ignorance, men had thought 
disorder a proof of His more immediate 
acting. But “God is not the author of con- 
fusion,” nor is He touched with caprice or 
change, for he hath declared “I am the 
Lord, I change not.” Perfect law and perfect 
harmony are what the Scriptures teach us to 
expect in all God’s works, and that every 
advance of science shows such perfection far 
to transcend all our previous conceptions, 
should -surely not shake our faith in Him 
and in His word, but strengthen and con- 
firm it. 

But yet another difficulty remains. If 
everything in the universe is ordered accord- 
ing to law, how is it possible for miracles, 
and in a more general sense, answers to 
prayer, to take place? Perhaps the comet 
may help us here. Could anything seem 
more miraculous, more to contradict the 
general experience of the solar system, with 
its planets ever revolving in closed orbits 
round the sun, than the appearance of a 
body which rushed straight towards the sun, 
took one half-turn round it, and then receded 
from it by a different path, never, never to 
return? Could anything seem more like an 
interference by the Maker with the laws 
which he had made? It did seem so until 
the underlying law was discovered, and then 
the seeming discord was perceived to be 
really the note needed to complete the 
perfect harmony. We at best only stand 
where Kepler stood, we know only little 
fragmentary laws, and we cannot affirm that 
occurrences which seem as much outside 
their scope as comets are outside Kepler’s 
laws, are not really necessary members of the 
greater system of which we have no know- 
ledge as yet. That miracles are ruled by 
law may be gathered from many a passage in 
the Holy Word. Miracles are “set” in the 
Church, as much as apostles and teachers. 
“ This kind goeth not out but by prayer and 
fasting ;” “He could do no mighty works 
there because of their unbelief,” are not 
obscure hints of such a law—a spiritual law, 
it is true, but none the less a law. 

We can watch the progress of science, 
then, without anxiety or fear ; “rooted and 
grounded in faith,” believing that the Lord is 
King. 








OUR WORKING DAYS. 


By Mrs. FRANCIS G. 


“ TY LIVE in a perpetual whirl.” That is an 

every-day complaint in this latter part 
of the nineteenth century. Energy is infec- 
tious and, though the lazy and frivolous types 
of humanity are still well represented, the 
creed, “ Better to wear out than to rust out,” 
has come to be so generally accepted that 
many, who have themselves neither strong 
belief in the dignity of labour nor physical 
vigour enough to enjoy it, catch the pervad- 
ing tone and work to good purpose. 

The “whirl,” however, does not always 
indicate profitable work or even irrepressible 
activity. More often it denotes an ambition, 
born chiefly of vanity, to do a little of every- 
thing; to be, as the phrase goes, good all 
round. 

Men whose days are spent in city chambers 
pique themselves on winning prizes for their 
roses and alderneys, take the chair willingly 
at charitable meetings, and are flattered to 
find themselves appointed executors to some 
dead friend, while claiming of course the 


British privilege of grumbling when committee 
duty drags them away from the dinner table, 
when bailiff or gardener misunderstand hasty 
orders, or a rare holiday has to be sacrificed 
to private correspondence. 

But usually it is the wife at home who 
attempts impossibilities and sighs over the 


consequent wear and tear. Her bill of fare 
must be properly varied, her accounts neatly 
posted up. One of her maids has no eye for 
cobwebs, another has too ready a smile for 
the carpenter or glazier. If she does not 
herself turn governess she must at least pro- 
vide her children with teachers in the arts 
and sciences, and when the horses have been 
brought to the water she has still to take heed 
that they really drink of the fountain of know- 
ledge. She thinks it imperative that her 
flock, as well as herself, should be equipped 
according to the changing fashion of the day, 
and the same regard for personal attractions 
prompts an anxious watch on round shoulders 
and ungainly movements, and makes her 
quick to mark a stutter or a vulgarism. As 
need arises she acts arbiter in nursery quar- 
rels, plans a journey for one, or interviews the 
doctor for another. Last, but not least, if 


she is at all alive to her graver responsibilities, | 


she will try to comprehend and train the 
diverse characters with which she has to do, 


FAITHFULL. 


and to be her husband’s helpmate in both 


large things and small. 

Yet these domestic and maternal cares 
form only a part ofher daily business. There 
are guests to be entertained and afternoon 
calls to be made, or perhaps she has a day 
for district visiting. Now and then the 
routine will be varied by an ambulance 
lecture, a canvass for orphanage votes, or the 
sale of beaded slippers at a fancy bazaar. 
Then she hurries home to write orders to 
tradespeople and letters to friends, to finish 
the library-book of which every one is talking, 
try over a new song and arrange the table 
flowers before dressing for that little dinner 
which is perhaps rather a severe tax on the 
domestic resources, And whether her income 
be reckoned by hundreds or thousands, the 
toils remain much the same if, as generally 
happens, her standard of attainment rises 
with her means. 

Still, seeing that many of these employ- 
ments fairly come under the head of duties, 
what is to be said against them ? 

Only that a bow too long bent loses its 
spring, and that the heavy penalty paid for pro- 
longed over-exertion may be disabling illness. 
So whispers common sense ; constantly disre- 
garded, however, by the more common reck- 
lessness of beings who claim to “look before 
and after.” 

Even when the admonishing voice makes 
itself heard, there follows the perplexity what 
to do and what to leave undone. As to this 
last, common sense has again a ready though 
not always a palatable answer. “Curb,” it 
says, “the spirit of competition (as strong often 
at fifty, as when the first gilt-edged prize was 
won at school), and accept the fact that a 
lately-promoted kitchen-maid can’t turn out 
entrées like a French cook, and that a home- 
made bonnet won’t look as if it came from 
Bond Street.” 

Social distinction is a very Will-o’-the- 
wisp. If the tennis party be pronounced a 
chef-d euvre, complacency is soon dashed by 
the paucity of good voices at the next musical 
evening ; and though the cursory reading oi a 
i leader supplies fluent talk about a political 
| crisis, rash comment on a scientific trea- 
'tise will betray that neither principles nor 





'even terms have been fully mastered. No 
lone can always shine, seeing that the 
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fields of enterprise are limitless; and amid | four disengaged hours, we are often tempted 
feverish efforts for success, and even in the | to devote them to the dispatch of sundry 
moment of triumph, there will often come | small affairs more or less on our minds. But 
a chilling sense that the game is not really | this is generally bad policy. In most days 
worth the candle, and, as children seize a toy | there come scraps of time while we are per- 
and then cast it aside for another, so fitful | force waiting for a meal, a carriage, or a com- 
endeavours to excel will take now this direc- | panion, which are available for tying up par- 
tion and now that. cels or answering notes, but worse than use- 
Once consent, however, to forego the empty | less for a complicated reckoning, an important 
laurels, and try only for that real well-being, | letter, or a rough chapter on logic, since the 
which most of us dimly recognise as a higher | impending interruption is an oppression, and 
ideal, and the strain will at once be less-| the broken thread of ideas will have to be 
ened, while there will still be left work | painfully taken up again and again. It is for 
enough to satisfy the utmost activity, and | these more absorbing occupations that we 
requiring for its successful completion the | should reserve intact, if we can, the long 
judgment, resolution, and method, which in | spells of leisure which don’t recur too often 
larger spheres go to the making of a great | in busy lives. 
general or statesman. Of course any such system must be elastic. 
And what, according to our better lights, | A foreign letter may have to be written by 
will come first? Kingsley tells us to “do the | snatches if it is to catch the mail, and one 
work that’s nearest,” and if a good portion of | clear morning must sometimes be sacrificed 
this nearest work seems trivial, as well as | toa dozen trifles that won’t wait. But more 
“dull at whiles,” we have old George Herbert | often fecklessness rather than necessity makes 
to remind us that even the sweeping of a/ us misfit work and time, dally away an hour 
room may be finely done. in cutting a book or docketing bills, and then, 
Granting home work, whatever it is, to be | turning to calculations or composition, find 
our primary care, how can it be most effec-| ourselves stopped by some compulsory en- 
tually carried on? Authority brings snares | gagement just when the keen interest almost 
on either side. ‘Those who love power rarely | always growing out of close attention is 
use it well. They let minute details engross | stimulating thought, and perhaps quieting 
too much of their own attention, and they | anxiety or discontent, as no good resolutions 
turn their subordinates into machines or | could do. 
rebels. But perhaps they waste less time and | Half attention is worth so little that we 
do less mischief than those who canzot rule. | may well protect ourselves against constant 
Many a temper is fretted, many a minute lost, | petty interruptions by fixing certain times 
in reiterating neglected instructions or threat-.| when, and when only, we are accessible to all 
ening a refractory child. Never to give a| comers. But such precautions may easily 
needless order, never to let an order go un- | be carried too far, since our right aim in 
heeded: those two canons would do much | life is not to carry out rigidly our own 
to simplify domestic management. programme, but to be useful in our genera- 
And then we come to method. For one | tion. 
whose brains can carry the daily business accu-| Sometimes, indeed, idleness is the truest 
rately, there are ninety-nine who fail to keep | work, if we can describe as idleness that air 
any clear account of unwritten letters, unful- | of leisure which invites confidence, and that 
filled engagements or commissions, and to | disengaged attention which is free to observe 
whom a note-book would spare the recurring | the moods of others and soothe instead of 
mental query, “Surely there was some one | | fretting them. Breathless congratulations 
had to see,” the fatigue of a second walk to| and condolences are almost as bad as the 
make a forgotten purchase, or the vexation | fussy nursing which harms the patient it is 
of acold reminder that some invitation re- | meant to heal. 
mains unanswered. Industry may easily become a mania, an 
So, too, with a little habitual care in arrang- | end instead of a means, and over-zealous 
ing our properties, neither time nor nerve | workers sometimes fall into other errors than 
power would be consumed in frantic search | those of haste and pre-occupation ; very ready 
for mislaid articles, nor would our friends | to be spent themselves, they assume the same 
appeal in vain for the return of lent books | alacrity for every sort of exertion to be uni- 
and papers. versal, and taking no account of those special 
There is another way in which method tells. | temperaments and circumstances which may 


When we are lucky enough to get three or | make even a message a trying charge to ashy 
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or busy person, they want to enlist each of 
their able-bodied fellow-creatures for some 
service, it may be the care of an orphan 
family or the matching of a ribbon. 

Sometimes these recruiting impulses don’t 
come altogether from thoughtlessness. There 
are energetic spirits who, having no compul- 
sory sphere of labour, voluntarily take up 
schemes for benefiting their kind, and 
hold that they thereby establish a right to 
expect co-operation. Now philanthropy, 
however sincere, gives no such claim. If 
it did, the shaping of our lives would lie 
not with ourselves, but with any who, rightly 
or wrongly, deeming certain conditions desir- 
able for us, saw good to initiate them. Such 
exacting benevolence, though mistaken, is 
very intelligible. Any idea constantly enter- 
tained becomes so all-important that the in- 
difference which disregards it may naturally 
appear perverse ; and perhaps the best safe- 
guard enthusiasts can have against this kind 
of fanaticism lies in enlarging their field of 
interests. 

The more varied our tastes and experiences, 
the better we shall be able to sympathize 
with characters not cast after our own 
pattern, to allow for indifference when we 
teel strongly, and passiveness when we act 
vigorously. 

And there will be a double gain in this 
wider vision. We shall make no fruitless 
efforts to force on others our pet ideas and 
pursuits, and we shall more easily adapt those 
ideas and pursuits to the changing surround- 
ings of our own lives. 

The mother whose deep affections range 
beyond her home will still have human 
lives to care for vividly when her own 
nursery is empty. The merchant who has 
contrived, amid the pressure of buying and 
selling, to study history and art, will regard a 
prescribed winter in Italy not as banishment, 
but as a golden opportunity for mental en- 
joyment. ‘‘ Nothing, after health and virtue, 
can give so much satisfaction as learning 
and knowing.” That is Goethe’s testi- 
mony, and however kindly we take to our 
own treadmill, we shall miss the full mean- 
ing of life unless we keep an eager outlook 
far beyond it. 

That activity of body and mind which 
gives zest to our prosperous days is a still 
better friend to us in sorrow. “Toil and sym- 
pathy are the two earthly comforters given to 
all mourners,” and though when our wounds 
are fresh we may shrink from the toil, it is 
because we have not learnt how it can deaden 
aching pain. 





Sometimes it is as great a boon in physical 
ailments. Bodily defects and infirmities may 
be defied and overcome till they almost cease 
to be a trial, and a stiff bit of work gallantly 
attempted will now and then put to flight 
neuralgia. But generally, when suffering is 
transient, it is wiser perhaps to succumb, own 
ourselves disabled, and try for speedy cure 
in rest, always the needful complement of 
effective work. 

If energy is not to be transmuted into a 
worse curse than any form of indolence, this 
due rest must temper labour. Without it, 
spirits, nerves, health, one or all will break 
down; nay, life itself, for which we are bound 
to render the best account we can, may be 
improvidently thrown away. Dying in har- 
ness has its lamentable side, as witness the 
long catalogue of gifted men and women who 
have fallen marching in the ranks, when just 
a halt at the right time might have saved them 
for future usefulness, 

Rest, to be of any avail, must be taken in 
its widest sense. ‘ Man cannot live without 
amusement,” and though Sir George Lewis 
held it to be the bane of life, he and Voltaire 
had not the same thingin theirminds. Real 
amusement, recreation, literally interpreted, 
takes innumerable forms, To one it will be 
scouring hill and dale on foot or horseback, 
to another handling spade and trowel in a 
fernery, to a third a sketching block and 
colour-box. Indoors the variety will be as 
great, a dinner party, a game of chess, a con- 
cert or lecture; and in the realm of books, 
perhaps best of all when we are oppressed in 
spirit, a graphic biography which, showing in 
miniature the swift course and shifting for- 
tunes of another life, bears in on us the truth 
that our troubles and perplexities are transi- 
tory too. 

But besides these daily breathing times 
there should come at no very long intervals 
thorough holidays, breaking the regular 
routine of existence. Such holidays are in- 
vestments sure to bear good interest. 

How to make them most gainful—whether 
by climbing snow mountains, sharing the gay 
stir of a great city, moth hunting in the 
fens, lying on a quiet sea-beach with some 
familiar friend, or after some other manner 
—that is a question chiefly of instinct and 
past experience, but it is a question always 
worthy of careful regard, since the better the 
rest the better probably will be the work that 
follows it. 

So let our busiest working 
have hours of leisure where 


days by rule 
we may rest 


| awhile. 














SNOWDRIFTS. 


ISTEN to the plaintive stories 
Sung by moorland winds to-day ! 
Dirges ring o’er vanished glories, 
Love and hope have flown away. 
Where are summer’s airy minstrels, 
Where—our warblers debonair ? 
Can they sing one strain prophetic, 
Can they consolation bear ? 


Guild of faith! What promise golden 
Nestles ’neath your drooping wing ? 
We would bear its balm enfolden 
In our hearts until the spring. 
Saith it, “ Not a sparrow falleth 


On the dreary, dreary snows, 


But its cry to Heaven calleth, 
And our Heavenly Father knows.” 
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I am caught in crystal showers, 
Feathery flakes and fairy blooms, 
Winter flings her scentless flowers 
O’er her dark, unlovely tombs ! 
Airy whispers float around me, 
“ Trust His love and perfect rule, 
Though His keenest arrows smite thee, 
Lo! He giveth snow like wool.” 





Royal touch and flashing token 
Kingly presence here reveal, 
Faith in Him may be unbroken, 
Love may smile in woe or weal. 
By the splendour of His pathway— 
Diamond flash in triple ray— 
Sure I am that He is near me, 
That a King hath passed this way ! 
CLARA THWAITES. 





SPOILT GUY. 
The Storp of. a Child. 


By DARLEY DALE, Autor or “Littte Bricks,” “A TEARFUL VICTORY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I.—THE VOYAGE. 


Ts Pelican was steaming across the Bay 

of Biscay ; the sky was dull and cloudy 
as November skies generally are; there was 
a slight breeze, but the sea was calm, so 
calm that many of the passengers, who were 
crossing the Bay for the first time, were in- 
clined to think that the stories they had 
heard of its terrors were groundless. Some 
of them were, perhaps, even a little disap- 
pointed to find it so calm, for we are seldom 
contented with the weather whatever it may 
be, and it was certainly monotonous work, 
gazing hour after hour on a weary waste of 
waters, with only a passing vessel or a few 
porpoises to vary the scene. 

There were not many passengers on board 
—a few officers, with their wives, going to 
India to join their regiments; a family of 
Scotch children, with their parents, also 
bound to India, whither their father was 
travelling as a missionary ; and a Captain and 
Mrs. Maitland, with one little boy, who were 
only going as far as Malta, made up the 
number of saloon passengers. It is with 
these last that we have to do, and they 
especially found the voyage dull and unin- 
teresting, for, as they were to leave the 
felican so soon, they did not think it worth 
while making acquaintances among the other 
passengers ; moreover, it was the third time 
that Captain Maitland and his wife had 
made the voyage, so it was not new to 
them. 

Mrs. Maitland was a big woman, fair and 
very handsome, and perfectly aware of the 
fact; she was very lazy—big, fair women 
generally are—she did nothing all day long; 





but then, as her husband was wont to say, 
she did it very well; she had never been 
known to be in a hurry in her life; she 
hated trouble, and never took any about any- 
thing; she disliked heat, and was seldom 
seen without a fan; a great part of her time 
was spent, or rather wasted, in fanning her- 
self, and perhaps.one reason she found the 
voyage so dull was that, though it was calm 
weather, there was wind enough to render a 
fan unnecessary. 

Her husband was very unlike her in 
character; he was a restless man, never happy 
unless he was doing something, and on this 
account could not be prevailed upon by his 
wife to sell out and relapse into a country 
gentleman with nothing to do; he was fond 
of all kinds of sport, and was especially 
devoted to riding and horse-racing. He 
was a few years younger than his wife, and, 
being slim in figure and of a very fair com- 
plexion, looked about five-and-twenty, though 
he was really several years older. He was 
now going out to Malta to join his regiment, 
from which he had been absent on furlough 
for some months. 

They had with them a little boy, Mrs. 
Maitland’s nephew, Guy Stafford, who had 
lived with them ever since he was born, 
when his own mother died; true, this was 
not very long, for Guy was only six years 
old, but we are inclined to think it was 
rather longer than was good for the child, as 
our readers will presently see. 

Guy had two attendants, Maimée, his 
nurse, who had been nurse to his mother 
when she was a little girl, and who looked 
upon Guy as her own child, and Barben, a 
native man-servant, who had been brought 
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over from India three years ago when the 
Maitlands left, and to whom the boy was so 
much attached that he had never been sent 
back to his‘own country. Now, however, 
Mrs. Maitland had heard from Guy’s father, 
Major Stafford, that he was coming home 


for two years, and would meet them in Malta | 


and winter there, and Barben must return to 
Bombay by the Pelican, as Guy no longer 
required him. Guy was quite unconscious 
that Barben was so soon to be separated from 
him, and Mrs. Maitland had no intention of 
telling him till it was absolutely necessary, 
for fear of the scene which she knew would 
follow and which she dreaded. 

On the afternoon in which our story opens 
Mrs. Maitland was lying back in a canvas 
deck-chair attempting to read the first volume 
of a novel, while her husband was skimming 
the third in another chair close to her, and 
Guy was playing with Barben near them on 
the quarter-deck. 

Presently the child ran up to Mrs. Mait- 
land and told her what Barben had just told 
him in Hindostanee, that they would be at 
Gibraltar by Thursday morning if this fine 
weather continued. 

“Aren’t you glad, Aunt Clara?” asked 
Guy. 

“Intensely glad, my pet,” said Mrs. 
Maitland, glancing lazily round at the boy, 
who, with his long golden curls, violet eyes, 
with long silken lashes, and his sweet baby 
face with its perfect features, was certainly 
worth the trouble of turning round to look 
at, as most people seemed to think. 


attention, and he called out to his uncle to 


| come and look at them. 








As she answered him Mrs. Maitland made | 
a sign to Barben to lift the boy up for her | 


to kiss, after which ceremony, performed 
with as little trouble as possible to herself, 
she relapsed into her former dreamy condi- 
tion. 

Guy, however, was full of Gibraltar, and 
prattled on about it, asking no end of ques- 
tions, till at last, finding that all he could get 
out of Aunt Clara about it was that it was in- 
sufferably hot, he returned to Barben, who 
was standing against the bulwarks. The 
two were soon engaged in an animated dis- 
cussion on Gibraltar in Hindostanee, in 
which language Guy was more conversant 
than in English, for Barben had been his 
constant companion ever since he could 
tun alone. Their conversation was quite 
unintelligible to Mrs. Maitland, for she had 
always considered it the duty of her native 
servants to learn English to save her the 
trouble of studying Hindostanee. 

Presently some porpoises attracted Guy’s 





“ Oh, Uncle Jack, do come here and look 
at these tortoises ; there are such a lot, and 
they keep jumping out of the sea to look at 
me. Do you like Guy, tortoises, do you?” 
and Guy leant over the ship to look at them. 

“ Porpoises, not tortoises, you little goose,” 
said Uncle Jack, laughing and tossing Guy 
up in his arms as he spoke, for the boy’s 
queer English was a great source of amuse- 
ment to his uncle. Guy, however, did not 
like being laughed at ; so, when he reached 
the deck again, he walked away with a digni- 
fied air, saying— 

“It is very rude to laugh at me, Uncle 
Jack ; Guy never laughs at you.” 

“How you do tease the child, Jack!” 
languidly remarked Mrs. Maitland. “ Guy, 
darling, wouldn’t you like to go to Maimée 
and those Scotch children ?” 

“ Yes,” said Guy, “I think I should ; they 
never laugh at me.” 

This was very true, for the Scotch children, 
who were little plain red-haired things, looked 
upon Guy as a very superior being, and 
accordingly treated him with great deference. 
They were singing hymns in the cabin with 
Maimée and. their mother when Guy joined 


| them, and a dispute arose between Pat, the 
| eldest girl, and her brother Daniel about 


standing next to Guy, which Guy settled in 
favour of Pat, much to Daniel’s disgust. 

The singing lasted till tea-time, when 
Maimée summoned Guy to be got ready for 
tea. 

“ Don’t want to be got ready. I am going 
to stay here. My hands are clean,” said 
Guy doubtfully. 

‘*My children always do what they are 
told,” said Mrs. MacPherson reproachfully 
to Guy. 

“What silly little things they must be 
then!” said Guy. ‘‘I always make big people 
do what I tell them.” 

“T am afraid you are a spoilt child,” said 
Mrs. MacPherson. 

** He is indeed, ma’am. He does not know 
his head from his heels ; but he has such a 
way of getting over people, that I don’t know 
who is to blame. It will be different when 
his papa comes; he will teach him to be 
obedient, I promise him,” said Maimée. 

“T wish he wasn’t coming,” said Guy. 
“T have got Barben and Uncle Jack; I don’t 
want anybody else.” 

“You won't have Barben always, and a 
good thing too,” said Maimée, with a know- 
ing look at Mrs. MacPherson. “ Now, 
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Master Guy, are you coming to be got ready 
for tea?” 

“No; I am going to stop with Mrs. Mac; 
she'll get me ready to-night—won’t you, dear 
Mrs. Mac?” said Guy, climbing on to her 
lay 
ha 


» And Mrs. MacPherson, who would 
ive sent one of her own children to bed on 
much less provocation, took the motherless 
boy in her arms, and, long before they reached 
Malta, was as much disposed to humour and 
pet him as every one else with whom he 
came in contact, for Guy had a genius for 
winding himself round the hearts of all about 
him. 

Guy was in very high spirits a few days 
later, when they came in sight of Gibraltar 
and he was told he was to go ashore for the 
day. At first he was delighted with the Rock, 
which Uncle Jack told him was like a lion, 
and was supposed to be the British lion 
guarding the Straits; but when he heard 
that those black mountains opposite were 
in Africa, he turned his back on Gibraltar, 
and stood, with his hands in his pockets, 
gazing at what was certainly a grand sight. 
It was a grey day, but the sun here and there 
pierced the clouds, casting silver streaks on 
the greyish green sea and catching the black 
mountains now and then. Over the moun- 
tains hung heavy grey clouds, covering the 
summits of some; they were so sublime in 
their grandeur, those high, black mountains, 
that even Guy felt their power in his own 
little way, and, sidling up to Captain Mait- 
land, he said— 

“TI don’t like those mountains, Uncle 
Jack ; they make me feel sorry.” 

“Sad, you mean, not sorry; but why do 
they make you feel sad, Guy?” said Uncle 
Jack. 

“Because they are so big and so black, 
and I feel all alone, like I do in bed when 
3arben goes away with the candle,” explained 
Guy. 

“ Well, don’t look at them, then, you queer 
child, but turn round and look at old Gib 
instead,” replied Captain Maitland. 

The mountains fascinated Guy, though, 
and he stood looking at them till Captain 
Maitland told him, if he wished to go ashore, 
it was time for him to go to Barben and be 
dressed. 

Half an hour later the passengers all went 
ashore together in a little steam-tug, manned 
by handsome Spanish sailors ; at the landing- 
place they were at once surrounded by a 
motley group, some old men and women with 
shrivelled-up faces so ugly that Guy thought 
they looked like fiends, and he clung to 








Barben to protect him. Then there were 
orange-boys with lovely dark eyes and beauti- 
ful teeth, and fruit-girls in their gay peasant 
costumes, and queer little men in tight black 
clothes, regular Spanish spiders, one of whom 
recommended himself most strongly as a 
guide, but Captain Maitland chose to dis- 
pense with his services, and piloted the 
party to an hotel, where Guy captivated a 
Spanish chambermaid, and was at once on 
intimate terms with a French waiter, who 
spoke broken English. 

When they had enjoyed the luxury of a 
meal on shore, after their week’s experience 
of sea-fare, the Maitlands chartered a carriage 
and drove to the Alamada and Europa Point, 
The various nations represented in Gibraltar 
were a source of great amusement to Guy, 
but the Moors, in their long white robes and 
yellow sandals, pleased him most. He was 
very indignant to see mules standing motion- 
less outside the market with huge burdens, 
twice as big as themselves, on their backs. 

‘“‘ They are cruel people to load their mules 
like that, Uncle Jack,” said Guy. 

“The largest* burdens are not always the 
heaviest to carry, Guy; perhaps those are 
not so heavy as they look,” said Captain 
Maitland. 

Later in the day they went round the 
galleries, but these did not at all please Guy. 

‘“‘T hate Gibraltar, Uncle Jack,” he said, as 
they came down, “it is all guns and cannon 
and mortifications.” 

“ Fortifications, child,” corrected Captain 
Maitland ; *‘ the idea of a soldier’s son not 
knowing that!” 

“ Well, they are all the same; it is a cruel 
place, and if Malta is like this I shan’t like it 
at all,” said Guy. 

Up on the heights they saw a military 
funeral winding its way (like a scarlet serpent) 
round Europa Point, across the neutral 
ground to the English cemetery. 

There was much to be seen before sunset, 
but they could not afford to linger long, and 
as it was they finished up by being so late 
that the Pelican very nearly went without 
them. 

Tired out with the excitement, Guy slept 
like a top all that night; it was rough the 
next day or two, for the Mediterranean is by 
no means always “a summer sea,” so Guy 
had to keep pretty quiet to avoid being ill; 
he sat in the bows nearly all day with his 
uncle, watching the porpoises as they swam 
alongside the ship and jumped up and then 
disappeared again. One or two evenings the 
sea was all ablaze with phosphorescent light, 
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carried him on deck, wrapped up in a shawl, 
to look at it. 

One night, after they left Naples, it blew 
very hard, and the ship rocked so that Guy 
woke up frightened, and asked Maimée if 
they were all going to be drowned. 

“No, child, we are all safe; say your 
prayers and go to sleep,” said Maimée, who 
was sleepy. 

“T have said them once,” said Guy ; “ but 
if you think it will make the wind stop blow- 
ing I'll say them again.” 
action to the word, he knelt up in his berth 
and said his prayers; he was interrupted by 
a sudden lurch of the ship, which threw the 
little kneeling figure on to the floor. 

“Oh! Maimée, Maimée,” sobbed Guy, 
now frightened out of his wits, “we shall be 
drowned, I know we shall; take me to 
Uncle Jack.” 

Maimée was off her sofa in a minute, and 
took the terrified child in her arms; she 
could not succeed in calming his fears though, 
so at last she yielded to his entreaties and 
led him to Captain Maitland’s cabin. Guy 
entered without ceremony and woke up his 
uncle. 

“Uncle Jack! we are all going to be 
drowned. I have said my prayers twice and 
itis no use. Wake up, Uncle Jack, wake 
u ! ” 

P Thus invoked, Uncle Jack woke, and be- 
held a little figure with long curls, robed in 
white, standing shivering by his berth. 

“Holloa! Guy, old fellow, what’s up?” 

“The sails, and we are all going down, 
and I want vou to wake. What shall we do, 
Uncle Jack? Shall I say my prayers again 
here?” 

“If you like you can; but we are all 
right, it is only blowing rather hard ; don’t 
be frightened, Guy,” said Captain Maitland. 

“But I am dreadfully frightened. Uncle 
Jack, did you say your prayers last night ?” 
said Guy. 

A pause. 

“ Because I think if you forgot,” he pro- 
ceeded, “you had better get up and say 
them now.” 

Captain Maitland felt decidedly uncom- 
fortable, but he had not the heart to send the 
shivering little figure back to Maimée. 

“Uncle Jack, did you forget to say your 
prayers last night? Maimée reminds 
always of mine, else I might forget. 
you? ” 

“Ah! yes, I believe I did,” stammered 
Captain Maitland. 


me 


Did 


and Barben fetched Guy out of his berth and | 


And suiting the | 


“Then you had better get up and say 
them now, and I'll tell Maimée to go and 


|remind you of them to-morrow night,” said 
| Guy. 


“Look here, Guy, shall I get up and go 
and ask the captain what’s the matter?” said 


| Captain Maitland, hoping thus to avoid the 


prayer question. 
“Yes, please—only say your prayers first, 


| Uncle Jack. I'll say mine, too, in a whisper, 


so as not to disturb you ;” with which obliging 
offer Guy knelt down, and Captain Maitland 
gazed at the kneeling child at his side and 
wondered if he were dreaming, and the child 
an angel sent to remind him of his duty, 
when the ship gave a lurch, and convinced 
him he was awake by pitching him against 
the opposite sofa. He got into his clothes 
as quickly as he could, and, wrapping a 
dressing-gown round Guy, took him in his 


|arms, and with difficulty stumbled up the 


companion-ladder to the deck, where the 
captain’s statement that it was only blowing 
half-a-gale reassured Guy; and seeing the 
waves were not so high as his imagination 
had painted them, he allowed Captain Mait- 
land to deposit him in Maimée’s cabin and 
return to his own slumbers, or to meditate 
on the rebuke the child’s question so un- 
consciously administered. 

Maimée was endeavouring to wean Guy 
from Barben before he left, so a few days 
before they got to Malta she told him in 
future she would dress and wait on the child 
| herself, and if Guy asked him to do any- 
| thing he must refuse. Barben was by no 
| means pleased at this, but as Maimée added 
it was Mrs. Maitland’s order, he dared not 
disobey. That morning, when the bell rang 
| for luncheon, Maimée came up to Guy, who 
was playing with Barben on deck, and told 
him to come down-stairs and be got ready for 
‘luncheon. Guy, however, refused to come. 

“Barben can do my hair up here; I like 
him to get me ready,” he said. And turning 
to Barben, he told him in Hindostanee to 
fetch a comb and brush and do his hair. 
Barben looked appealingly at Maimée, who 
vouchsafed no reply, but continued to beg 
Guy to come with her. Guy repeated his 
| request to Barben, this time in a tone of 
command; but to his surprise and anger 
Barben refused to go. At last, after a short 
conversation in Hindostanee, which Maimée 
could not understand, Guy rushed quickly 
down-stairs to the saloon. 
| Maimée followed, fondly thinking he had 
| yielded; but in a minute Guy returned with 
his riding-whip in his hand, and running up 
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to Barben ordered him to kneel down ; Bar- 
ben obeyed, partly out of habit and partly to 
humour the child, and Guy in a fury laid the 
whip about Barben’s shoulders; he had 
struck the man several times when Captaia 
Maitland and Maimée each appeared in 
different directions calling to him to stop; 
Guy looked round at Maimée, and the whip 
went across the man’s face instead of his 
shoulders, A cry of pain from Barben 
stopped Guy’s hand, and, seeing what he had 
done, in an instant his rage was over, the 
whip was flung aside, his arms were thrown 
round Barben’s neck, his lips pressed to the 
red mark raised by the whip on the poor 
black face, and master and servant wept 
together. : 

*“You wicked child you, how dare you 
behave in that way, Master Guy !” exclaimed 
Maimée ; “and as for you, Barben, kneeling 
there to let that child beat you, get up 
with you, do! I’ve no patience with you, you 
are worse than the child. I believe if he 


wanted to cut your throat you would sharpen 
the knife for him.” 

Both Guy and Barben were too much 
absorbed in each other toe pay any attention 
to Maimée’s oration, but Captain Maitland 
arriving at the scene of action, took Guy out 
of Barben’s arms, and, seeing the red mark 


across Barben’s face, said sharply : 

“You are a very cruel boy, Guy, and I am 
ashamed of you; look what you have done 
to poor Barben who is so kind to you.” 

Guy was crying before, but thus admonished 
his sobs increased, much to Barben’s distress, 
for, like all native servants, he could not bear 
to see his young master unhappy. Maimée, 
however, quickly roused both master and 











Steam was shut off as quickly as possible 
and a boat manned, lowered, and sent after 
Barben, who was swimming like a black 
retriever with the whip in his mouth after 
the ship, though he was so far off as to look 
only like a black speck on the waters from 
the deck. In about forty minutes the boat 
returned with Barben and the whip. The 
captain greeted the poor fellow with a storm 
of abuse for stopping the ship, but Captain 
Maitland speedily turned the tide of public 
opinion in favour of Barben by shaking hands 
with him, and saying he was proud to know 
such a faithful creature, who had generously 
risked his life rather than see nis young 
master vexed. 

Guy’s gratitude knew no bounds; he 
would not leave Barben for the rest of the 
day, and Maimée found that her attempt 
to separate them had only had the effect o/ 
bringing them closer together. 

A day or two later they reached Malta, 
where Barben was to take leave of them, as 
he went on to India in the Pelican. Guy 
had been told that Barben was to leave some 
day, but he looked upon his departure as a 
vague thing of the future, and did not trouble 
himself about it. Children, unlike their 
elders, live in the present, they have no past 
worth speaking of, and the future is, or seems 
to be, too far off to be interesting. 

It had been decided at a family council, 
held by Captain and Mrs. Maitland and 
Maimée, that there should be no formal 
leave-taking between Guy and Barben, but 
that the man should remain on board the 
Pelican, when the others landed in Malta, 
ostensibly to see after the luggage, and then 
when the /éican had sailed, the news that 


servant to action by picking up Guy’s whip | Barben had gone with her could be broken 


and pitching it overboard. 
Now this whip was the most precious of 


Guy’s possessions ; Uncle Jack had bought | 


it for him after Guy had taken his first fence 
—for he was a most fearless rider—and he 
valued it exceedingly, as Barben knew. 

To throw off his long white linen coat and 
jump into the sea after the whip, was the 
work of a moment with Barben; he was 
swimming hard after it before Guy had time 
to say more than— 

“Oh! Maimée, you are wicked. My dear 
little whip that I won at the races, with a 
silver top—oh! oh! oh!” 

Uncle Jack meanwhile had rushed to the 
captain with the news that a man was over- 
board, in order that the ship might be 
stopped, while Maimée fled precipitately to 


Mrs. Maitland, to tell her what was going on. | 





to the child. 

This was Mrs. Maitland’s plan, by which 
she hoped to avoid a scene, and spare her- 
self both the pain of seeing Guy cry and 
the trouble of comforting him. Maimée 
was rather averse to it, partly out of sym- 
pathy with Barben and partly because she 
foresaw it would be a failure ; but she was 
overruled by Captain Maitland, who agreed 
with his wife; and accordingly Barben was 
ordered to remain on board, and forbidden 
to say good-bye to Guy, or to hint to him 
that they would never meet again in this 
world. 

From long habit Barben obeyed these 
orders implicitly, but no sooner was the boat 
containing Guy out of sight than the faithful 
creature covered his face with his hands and 
sobbed like a child. 
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By THE Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


| the rough streets of Nazareth climb up the 
| little slope which leads into Bethlehem. I 
| like to picture the little brute with Mary upon 
its back unconsciously bearing its part, long 
WANT you to picture to yourself a| before John the Baptist, in preparing the way 
humble labouring man, lifting a sweet | of the Lord, the Lord of all creation, and the 
plainly dressed woman onto a merry little | redeemer of it too, 
donkey, which is standing in the street, op-| And now Joseph begins his search for 
posite to a very humble dwelling. He has | lodgings. I can see the good tender man, 
rested her comfortably and securely on a/| with wife and donkey by his side, as he goes 
little cushion his own hands have made for | first to the inn, then from door to door, with 
her to sit upon, and then he goes back into | the same request and the same disappointing 
the house out of which they have come,|reply. There were a great many people 
and brings a little bundle which he is about | in Bethlehem then. It was the taxing time, 
to fasten on the saddle behind, but the | and every room and bed was full. His face 
woman will rather have it in her arms, she | and tone become more solemn and earnest 
says, so with a smile he puts it there; and | at every door. He offers all the little money 
turning the key in his door, they start, the | that he has, and will do a job or two for them 
good God above them, and Bethlehem more | besides, if they will but find room for Mary. 
than one hundred miles away. | But householders are helpless, and strangers 
This is Joseph and Mary, my child, going | who have hired the lodgings, why should 
to the birth of Jesus. I like to shut my | they turn out for a carpenter’s wife? What 
eyes and hear in fancy the clatter of those | has she done for them? Had it been a 
four little donkey feet picking their way | merchant who could give them a handsome 
along the irregular stony courts and passages | sum for their berth, or a prince whom it 
which sloped down from Joseph’s house to | would have been “an honour ” to serve, it 
the road of the open country, to see that little | would have been a different thing; they 
brute, and those two plain and kindly people, | would have been ready and “ proud” to have 
and to think that this simple three is a pro-| made way. So Joseph, poor soul, plied all 
cession of God, and that it is going for the | his arts in vain to get comfort for Mary, and 


FIRST EVENING, 


Spang, Seas: “What a strange and wondrous story.” 
Lesson: Matt. ii.1—10, Concluding Hymn: “ Jesus, tender 
Shepherd, hear me.” 








King of Glory! 
they will bring Him to their dwelling. 


a happy picture of the lowly heart and simple | to bring her. 


ways of God. To me it is almost heart- 
breaking in its loveliness. 

The little bundle which Joseph would 
have strapped on the saddle, and which 
Mary would rather carry in her arms, is a 
bundle of baby clothes which Mary herself 
has made. Had she stopped at home, God 
would have given her the baby there ; but 
Joseph had to go to Bethlehem, the king of 
the land had commanded it. 
alone when the angel came with the promise ; 
but she did not want to be alone when he 
came with the gift. She was young and timid, 
and there were reasons which made her shy, 
and it was all so strangely solemn. So she 
clung to Joseph and would go with him; 
and the good soul saddled his ass, and 
pleased her. And now away they journey 
over the vast Perzean plains and by the low 
mountains on which the temple stands, rest- 
ing at noon where the sun is warm, for it 
is winter, and at nights in the inns, till the 
four sturdy little feet that had clattered down 





She had been | 








When they come home | his heart was very heavy, and he doubtless 
It is | began to wonder whether he had done right 


But I think, too, that I see 
his wife’s weary face lighted with a sweet, 
quiet smile, as she looks at his woe-begone 
distress, and speaking in light, cheery tones, 
with pretty, playful words such as a woman 
with true love and faith in God so well 
knows how to speak at such times ; she tells 
him she had no idea he was so eloquent a 
speaker ; she thinks he will have to be pro- 
moted to be the reader at the synagogue ; 
and after all, wherever they go, they will be 
together. I fancy all this, because Mary 
was God’s ideal of a woman, for He had 
chosen her to be the mother of Jesus; anda 
true woman has many pretty ways of being 
a help in time of trouble. Then Joseph 
smiles, and they have a lighter heart; for 
trouble has vanished in the love of one 
another. So the donkey picks its way along 
the rough pavement to the stable, not to 
the stable of the inn perhaps, for that would 
doubtless be as full as the inn, but to some 
other stable; and Joseph hires an empty 
cattle-stall for his weary, feverish wife— 
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probably emptied for him by the considerate | 


hostler cramming the cattle closer together. 
And fatigued with their long journey, after 


have lost a smile from God, a coin from His 
” 


| . . 
“riches in glory. 


a little bread and a drink of water, Mary | 


and Joseph soon fall asleep upon their bed 
of straw—and the donkey too. Then the 
angel troubles their sleep. The promised 
child is given; the little bundle Mary has 


brought is unpacked, and somebody wraps | 


the baby in the clothes Mary has made, and 


then lays Him in His cradle—an ox’s manger. | 


Now first of all it makes me sad to think 
how little sympathy there is in the world, 
how little practical pity, how much selfish- 
ness. Here is a woman, a weary woman, a 
weary woman with a babe, lying in a shed for 
cattle, whilst healthy men, strong and young, 
lie on beds of down, simply because she was a 
“nobody” to them. They were rich, and could 
command comforts, and did not need them. 
She was poor, and could not command them, 
and did need them. And so, these people 
missed the chance of finding a home for 
Jesus. It is said that the stable was a cave 
just then used for a stable ; and it is said, too, 
that it had been a burial place. 

“ But they did not £xow it was Jesus,” you 
say. No, that is true. Had they known 
they might have done otherwise. But people 
never do know. God never labels Himself. 
He always comes as “ Nobody.” He makes 
Himself of no reputation. He is never found 
anywhere except in fashion as a man. 
Whenever we turn away the meedy we turn 
away God. We ought to be reverent in 
church, and reverent when we pray our bed- 
time prayer ; but we should be reverent, too, 
when we look upon human need. The smile 


that it has to give us for our help is the smile | 


of God. Every mournful face is a closed 
gate of heaven waiting to open. When it 
beams its gratitude upon you, it is heaven’s 
gate opened, shedding on you a little of the 
light of the joy of God. Think of Him and 
be reverent to want, and be kind. 

Jesus came to our world to convince us of 
sin, for there is no getting better tillwe know 
what is the matter with us. And to his first 


home he was driven, ‘‘only a labourer’s | 


child,” by the sin of the world—its selfish- 
ness. 

Unselfishness the world still thinks very 
silly, but it is the only thing that makes life 
noble, and it misses no chance of welcoming 
God. I once saw a sad little child crying 
in a street by the side of the dirty gutter, 
into which she had dropped a shilling, and it 
was lost. Far more should we cry when we 
have missed the chance of being kind. We 


SECOND EVENING. 


1g Hymn: “Day by day the little daisy.” Lesson: 
Luke ii. }. Concluding Hymn: “ Jesus, tender Shep- 
herd, hear me.’’ 

I have told you how the selfishness of man 
gave God the fitting opportunity to give the 
world His Son. God chose that He should 
be born while His mother was driven to take 
shelter in a stable, and the cradle of the Lord 
of Life and Glory must bea manger. But 
| the fact is full of most lovely truths. 

I want you to picture to yourself this 
Bethlehem stable. It is unusually full. Every 
crib is crowded with mouths. There are asses 
| —little nimble, merry asses, and big weary 

yoke-bowed oxen, and old patient humped- 
| backed camels. They belong to many 
| masters; some are well cared for, some are 
| footsore, and galled, and bruised. There is 
| Joseph’s happy little ass, Mary’s pet and the 
future playmate of Jesus. They have come 
| from cities, and villages, and hamlets in many 
parts of the country, trotting with their owners 
| on their backs, or dragging them slowly in 
| lumbering carts over rough roads. As you 
| know, they have all been set in motion by 
the command of a man in Rome, called 
Cesar, who is an emperor, as he is called, 
|a man who has prisons, and soldiers, and 
| swords, and can compel people to do as he 
tells them, and give him some money, which 
he calls taxing them. Just now they are all 
| resting and busy munching their hay, two 
or three mouths at every crib. 

And there, in the midst of all these, lies the 
little life which is come to lighten the world 
about its unseen God. Yes, God chose that 
this child, the image of Himself, should be 
| first seen in a stable, and that, too, in a land 
| where were houses, and inns, and mansions, 

and palaces, where every little village had 
| its synagogue, and Jerusalem, its gorgeous 
| temple. He is not to be born among princes 
|and kings, nor among priests and Levites, 
| the world needs a lowlier idea of the Glory 
'of God. It needs to esteem Him, not for 
His power, not for His sanctity, but for His 
| boundless goodness to every creature. His 
| Son shail be born in a stable. 

I do not want you to think that it was a 
| pity that Jesus was born there. It was a pity 
| people were so selfish that He was bound to 
| beso. But the place was not unworthy of the 
| ¢rue dignity and glory of God. It is a false 

dignity and a vain glory which thinks other- 
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wise, and God chose to cast down such 
notions; we have had them too long. 
Though a joyful, an unutterably glorious fact, 
but the birth in a stable was not even con- 
descending. How can it be condescending 
in God to be seen ina stable? Is He not 
always there, for is He not everywhere ? And 
if it be so, why should He be ashamed to be 
seen there? It is the pride, and vanity, and 
wretched littleness that we misname great- 
ness which make us talk of this stable-picture 
as condescension. No weary homeless out- 
cast ever crept shivering to a stable to sleep 
who had not God foracompanion. Whether 
he knows it or not, God zs with him, and 
as he crudles himself up in the straw and 
sleeps, he may dream of the infant who 
slumbered there before him. I should like 
you, my dear child, never to forget that the 
Son of God was born with cattle and died 
with thieves. 

And it is not of the stable, but of the cattle 
that I like best to think: God manifest 
among oxen, and camels, and mules. Itisa 
truth far beyond these poor brutes to know, 
but could they know, and could they speak, 
they might say, as well as men, “ Emanuel, 
God with us.” And why not, my dear child? 
Are not we all creatures of God, and so 
equal in this: we all live in His care. And 
did not the idea need lodging in the world ? 
See the poor brutes around the infant Christ ; 
patient servants of man—dragging his ploughs 
and his waggons, too frequently paid with 
kicks, and curses, and blows, and goads! 
How many of them have been straining every 
nerve in gloom and heat, for many years, 
wearing their hearts away in the service of 
their master, and are now old and infirm | 
and ready to die, whose long life’s dreariness | 
has yet to hear its first kind word. God’s | 
glory is that His tender mercies are over all | 
His works. He made the lowly beasts for | 
the comfort and help of the human race ; and 
this is the return they give. These depressed 
piteous lives excite His pain and wrath. Had 
there been room for Him in the inn there 
would have been no eed for Jesus to go 
to the stable. It is all of a piece. Man’s 
selfishness among his fellow-men is cruelty 
among his beasts. The world that has little 
care for its poor and weary Marys has little 
for its oxen and asses. Hard hearts have 
spoilt the world. Through them ‘ the whole 
creation groans.” 

And so we see the loveliness of this 
revelation of God in company with cattle. 
And remember, the Jesus who began His boy- 








life among tame beasts in a stable, began 
XII—5 


his public life among wild beasts in the 
desert. And on the threshold of heaven, 
when His last words fell from His lips on 
earth, He commissioned His followers to 
preach a gospel which is to “every creature.” 

So, my dear child, we get a glimpse of the 
sweet God of heaven. Though cattle can 
think nothing of Him, He is ever thinking 
much of them. 

And now let us look at the first people to 
see this little light which is to shine in our 
dark world to tell us of God. They were 
very simple men, servants of cattle. The 
very first was probably the stable-man. He 
had not much time to look, there were so 
many things to do just then. He was spent 
and stooping and weary with what the world 
calls menial work. And humble drudgery it 
was ; carrying buckets of water on his yoke up 
from the village well for thirsty asses, and fetch- 
ing armfuls of hay from the stack for hungry 
oxen. Yet this man was the first to look at 
the beautiful sight at which countless millions 
of angels and of men have looked since. 

And why not, my child? Look well at 
that busy man there in his soiled linen and 
worn sandals doing his duty by those dumb 
creatures: filling their many mouths with 
good things so that their strength is renewed. 
The Bible tells us that such a man going 
along his busy way, is far more like the God 
who is in Jesus (though this world seems 
as if it never will believe it) than would 
have been a purpled and fine-linened lounger 
in a king’s palace. Can you not picture him 
to yourself in the yard hard by garnering in 
his big arms ample fodder to give it out to 
some empty crib? Now see him fill up the 
crib where some lean and hungry camels 
stand, then turn again to the yard for more. 
See the busy mouths, how eagerly they gather 
it up. The next crib to this is the empty 
crib of skin-and-bone oxen. How they 
turn their bowed heads the way he has 
gone! How longingly their big dreamy 
eyes follow him, as he disappears through 
the door! Hark, how they low after him, 
which is their way of praying, till he comes 
back all beautiful to behold, a moving heap 
of hay! Though the man may be ragged 
and half naked, earning only a few pence a 
day, and counted a nobody by the people 
whose cattle he tends, yet is he very like 
God’s own picture of Himself. ‘ He openeth 
His hand and satisfieth the wants of every 
living thing. The eyes of all wait upon 
Him.” God’s stables are the little habi- 
tations in the trees where He gives to the 
tiny naked birds their portions ot meat. He 
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spreads the fresh-grown grass of the fields 
before the cattle, and to the wild asses 
scampering through the hot desert all day 
He carries water to quench their thirst. He 
is infinitely (ze. you cannot say how much) 
greater than that stable-man because He 
does infinitely more work. He is greatest of 
all because He is servant of all. That He 
gives, all the hungry eat and all the thirsty 
drink. So remember, my child, a humble 
stable-man was not altogether unworthy of 
the first sight of the new-born child of God. 


THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “All things bright and beautiful.” 
Lesson: Genesis ii. 1—15. Concluding Hymn: “ Jesus, 
tender Shepherd, hear me.” 


Now, my dear children, I want to speak 

to you about the Fall, or in other words 
about being turned out of Paradise. The 
Bible tells us that there are two Adams. The 
first Adam lived, it says, in a Paradise called 
the garden of Eden ; and we at once picture 
in our minds a man surrounded by wide 
sweeps of beautiful level green sward, with 
bright banks of rarest flowers, girdled by soft 
low wooded hills, and sparkling, bending, 
peaceful rivers; with trees hanging with 
rosy apples and golden oranges and purple 
grapes; above him a rosy, clouc‘ess sky, 
in which the sun never scorched, where balmy 
airs played by day, and innumerable little 
flames, the dews and diamonds of heaven, 
‘burned their pure fires by night; where 
nothing could hurt or pain body or soul; 
where every sight was fair ; every feeling, love ;; 
every sound, mesic. 

But is this right? The Bible also tells us 
of the second Adam. It tells us that Jesus 
was in heaven. Yet he lived in wicked 
Nazareth, endured the contradiction of 
sinners, went to fig-trees hungry and found 
no fruit on them, sat weary by a well and 
had nothing to draw water with, shed tears, 
uttered groans, lived a life indeed which tried 
Him in all points like as ours tries us. Yet 
through it all he was in heaven. 

This much, then, we know, that what- 
ever the Paradise of the first Adam was, 
the Paradise of the second was no bright 
patch of earth fenced off from the world 
of common folks, and made beautiful by the 
special fertility of its fruit trees and splendour 
of its flowers. Howling storms blew in it 
and nearly wrecked His boat on the lake ; 
hunger was in it and He had to send his 
disciples to buy bread ; the foxes had holes 
and the birds of the air had nests, but He had 
not where to lay His head. Yet He was in 
heaven, always in heaven. 








Adam was turned out of his heaven; but 
Jesus was never turned out of His. It is 
true, He did leave heaven. He came down 
from heaven. The gates of the Paradise 
where He was with the Father before the 
worlds were made, opened, and He came out 
of the ever-glorious city into this lower world ; 
yet the city with its streets of gold, and twelve 
foundations of jewels, and gates of pearl was 
not His heaven. His heart was His heaven, 
as God’s heart is His heaven; for God is 
love. So Jesus brought His heaven with 
Him ; for He brought with Him the heart of 
God. 

So when we read in the 13th verse of the 
third chapter of John that Jesus said He was 
living in heaven, we do not call up into our 
minds a picture of the city all glorious with 
every precious thing shining in everlasting 
summer. We know that He lived just where 
Mary and John and Peter lived, in God’s 
common world; that was good enough for 
Him. In the worst city in Galilee, He was 
still in heaven. And this was the reason : He 
lived as all do, both great and small, in His 
own heart ; but His own heart was heaven. 

The lake of Tiberias, the river Jordan, 
the stone mountains, and the greenery of 
olive-orchards swaying above His head, and 
of the vine at His side, and the graceful wild 
flowers of the field at His feet, were Eden 
enough for Him. Nazareth was called “a 


Paradise” by many a lover of the beautiful ; — 


but to no soul was it so much, so truly, a 
Paradise as to His. Would that the world 
was as fair and sweet to all as it was to that 
divine child of Nazareth going along His 
happy smiling way. Whilst to others the 
tender care, and thought, and love of God 
which are hidden in all the works of God 
were of little or no moment (it was only the 
world they prized), to Him they were every- 
thing. The joy they gave Him was un- 
equalled, and was ever renewed. His heart 
within made a Paradise around. So, Jesus 
was in heaven. 

I cannot say, because I do not know, 
whether Adam’s Paradise was wholly like the 
Paradise of Jesus, the mere Paradise of a 
Son of God, or was a special external sur- 
rounding as well. Not a word in all the 
Bible is ever said upon the matter. Jesus 
was the second Adam, but He never even 
mentioned the first Adam’s name. Paul 
writes about death having come by him, 
but casts no light on the nature of his 
Paradise. But this we do know, that if 
Adam was “ very good,” he must have known 
the heaven of Jesus, the heaven not of a 
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fenced-out garden, but of a fenced -out 
heart. 

And of a heart perfect in the love of God 
the fairest garden in the world is only a 
lovely parable. There flow rivers of God, 
full of peace. Trees, of the Lord’s right- 
hand planting, bear far more than twelve 
manner of fruits ; and flowers, infinitely fairer 
and sweeter than roses, bloom and never 
fade. No briars curse its ground, and its 
joys are everlasting. 

And out of this heaven, badness turns us 
and keeps us. It is the angel with a flaming 
sword. Adam was turned out of his heaven 
body and soul. Jesus laid aside the glory 
He had with the Father ; but not the heaven. 
That He brought with Him, and that He ever 
kept; for though He was tempted in all 
points like as Adam was, and as we are, He 
was without sin. The same serpent which 
tempted Adam was in the world when Jesus 
lived, and tempted Him. And it is in the 
world now, still tempting, tempting us ; “ that 
old serpent, the devil.” We hear its voice in 
every suggestion of evil, in the softest whisper 
of wrong. 

Adam yielded to his temptation and be- 
came utterly wretched and miserable, and too 
ashamed of himself to be seen. And he 
went away from everybody and hid himself 
as you might hide yourself in your bedroom, 
shutting the door and hoping that nobody 
will come near you. But God went to him ; 
for God, as Jesus says, “seeth in secret” and 
“knoweth what we have need of.” And He 
brought Adam back; gave him a new heart, 
and in that, a new Eden. So go your way in 
life, my child; be happy, and let God take 
care of your heart ; a heart of quiet duty, and 
the love of Him turns home into Eden, the 
world into Paradise. 


FOURTH EVENING. 

Opening Hymn: “There is a mother’s voice of love.” 
Lesson: Matt. v.1—12. Concluding Hymn: “‘ Jesus, tender 
Shepherd, hear me.” 

One day Jesus was urging people not to 
give up being good whatever came, and He 
told them not to be frightened of lightnings 
and storms and shipwrecks, nor of savage 
beasts like bears and lions, nor of savage 
men, nor of anything indeed which could only 
destroy the body, and, after it had done 
that, had nothing else that it could do. 
The thing to fear was what could damage 
purity and truth and kindness, and thus 


destroy both soul and body. Jesus himself 
had been made miserable and wretched by | i 
men who could destroy his body, for they | him, any more than to take the tiny drops of 





wanted to frighten Him from His duty to 
God, and at length they killed Him. But 
the man who kills our body only drags us 
out of sight of the fields and homes beneath 
the blue sky; the man who tempts us to sin 
and do wickedness kills the soul and drags 
us Out of the Paradise of God. 

I want to tell you a story of a Flemish boy 
who was just the man Jesus would like to 
make us all. He was a small boy, twelve 
years old at the time, and the child of a 
widow who needed the little man’s earnings 
to help to keep her home together. He 
tended cows along the broad green roadsides 
which all the summer long were overrun with 
sweet herbage and flowers ; watching them 
lest they should stray away into the neigh- 
bouring corn-fields and crop the growing corn, 
or gardens and munch the springing greens ; 
for the country he lived in was without walls, 
or hedges, or fences, to divide field from 
road. It consisted of flat breadths of quite 
open pasture and ploughed lands. So the 
cattle must stand all the summer through in 
their dark stalls, or be kept by this little tender 
boy from eating up the coming harvests. 

His home was such as belongs to the very 
poor of his country, a destitute-looking place, 
shut up from morning to night, for both 
mother and child took their simple meals 
with them, and were out all day at their 
work, But, though they saw little of each 
other, there was a close tie between them. 
Their joy was in the simple love of one 
another and in the love of truth and right, a 
love which in the boy had grown with his 
growth and become daily more and more 
himself. What was untrue or wrong or un- 
kind was impossible to him. He loved 
goodness with all his heart, and it seemed as 
if in the person of his mother goodness loved 
him with the same strong love; and the boy 
smiled and sang and whistled the sweeter 
and merrier for it. 

One day he was tending his cows among 
the deep lush grass, where the road ran close 
by a clump of trees which was an orchard. 
The orchard, as orchards ought to be, was 
fenced round with high, close palings. Not 
that, if there had been none, the little cow- 
herd would have allowed his charge to stray 
into it, or have been tempted to wander there 
himself. How could a boy steal somebody’s 
plums, when the mere thought of such a 
thing, could he seriously have it, would cut 
his very heart like a knife, and turn his whole 
life and soul into an aching misery? To take 
the fruit growing there had never occurred to 
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honey from the mouths of the bees that 
droned and buzzed among the sunny flowers. 
But to-day, just as he was passing the orchard, 
two frolicsome young gentlemen were passing 
too. 

“Oh! here is the very man,” exclaims one 
of them as they catch sight of the boy, breast 
deep in the long grass and bushes. ‘ Look 
here, my little man. Go through there,” he 
continued, at the same time pointing to a 
small hole in the orchard fence, through 
which the boy’s small body might just manage 
to squeeze itself, “and get us some plums. 
Now, look quick—there’s nobody about, and 
you shall have some for yourself.” 

But the cow-herd did not move. He smiled 
a little distressed smile, and slowly shaking 
his head said, “ No, sir.” 

“You say ‘no,’ do you? You go or I'll—” 
and looking round his eyes rested on a pool 
of stagnant water close by—*“ or I'll give 
you a ducking.” 

The simple-hearted little fellow, as he 
looked from the threatening speaker to his 
big companion turned a little pale, and looked 
timid and sick, but he only said, in a still 
more subdued tone, “No, sir; I cannot, 
sir.” 

He looked as though he hoped they were 
in fun, but feared they were in earnest. 

The young gentleman felt an implied 
preachment in this little fellow’s daring re- 
fusal, and he would not stand it. He was 
angry, and seizing the boy sharply by 
his shoulder he hurried him to the hole in 
the fence and said, ‘‘ Now go through there 
and bring us some plums, or I’ll take you to 
that pond there and I'll duck you, I will; 
there’s no mistake.” 

The child turned up his pale, sad little 
face, and stood speechless with fear. But he 
did not offer to go through the hole. The 
young gentleman took the silence as his 
answer, and hurried him to the pond and 
angrily ducked him, and then asked again, 
** Now will you ?” 

When breath came back sufficiently he 
gasped, “Oh, sir, I can’t.” Before he could 
draw another breath, before indeed the sen- 
tence was well finished, he was thrust under 
the water again. His tormentor’s anger was 
thoroughly roused: “I'll show you,” said he, 
“that you can, and shall!” For it seemed 
to him there was nothing but obstinacy in 
the boy, and perhaps there was as much 
rough fun in the punishment as there was 
anger. As long as the child could speak, he 
declined to do the wrong, and the young 
gentlemen were too proud to give up the 








contest defeated. Unfortunately for them, 
the boy was delicate, and long before they 
had any idea of danger they brought him out 
of the water too far gone to hear them speak. 
He was beyond the reach alike of their 
torture and their questions. The heart had 
stopped, the little head fell back—he was 
dead. 

Nobody, scarcely even his own mother 
when she came to know what had happened, 
suffered such agonies as these two youths 
endured when they saw the pallor of the face 
and feared what they had done. They 
bent over the child, tenderly breathed into 
his nostrils and used all the expedients they 
knew to bring back consciousness; they 
wept, they prayed, they would have given, 
oh, the world to have seen those closed 
little eyelids just lift again. But it was too 
late. 

It was an awful moment for them, and 
they were full of repentance and shame and 
sorrow. And here, for their sake and our 
own too, let us be glad that this is God’s world 
in which we all live, and that He does not 
judge any of us by what we have actually 
done, but only by what we intended to do. 
Still, what they intended to do was badenough, 
though they only intended to frighten a child 
into stealing ; and let me say, by the way, we 
are never safe from the mistakes and cruel- 
ties of which the world is full, unless we 
follow the God of love. Kindness and self- 
denial wever err. But it is the boy I want 
you to see, and his simple, single-hearted 
love of right. They wanted to drag the 
little soul out of its Paradise and they could 
not do it. They destroyed the body but, 
after that, they had nothing more they could 
do. 

3etter is it, my child, to die of a broken 
heart or be drowned than todo wrong. A 
spirit which feels that, has in it the heaven of 
Christ, the peace of God. You may never 
have to choose between right-doing with 
bodily suffering, and wrong-doing with com- 
fort and ease ; but it is very likely that you 
may have to say which you will choose: on 
the one hand, the smiles of your companions 
and wrong-doing, or, on the other, their 
laughter and scorn and doing right. Don’t 
be dragged from Paradise. Do right, and 
remember the little cow-herd boy whose body 
lay pale and stiff in death on the green grass 
of that Flanders ditch, and whose little 
spirit wore a bright crown with God. Fear 
not them which kill the body but after that 
have nothing more that they can do; fear 
Him who can destroy both body and soul. 




















I.—HOME NOTES. 


OUR NEW YEAR. 


qt is with pleasure and gratitude that we enter on | 


another year of service to our reading friends. 
We have long shared the sacred quiet of their homes, 
and had silent access to their hours of rest. It is not 
without a grave sense of the responsibility it involves 
that we enter upon another period of such delicate 
privilege, and in the array of our writers’ names and 
themes will be seen the use we propose to make of 
it. The themes are wide as God’s world, and those 
who shall treat them are chosen because they con- 
vey clearly and brightly information upon them 
which will elevate the thoughts and enlarge the 
hearts of their readers. We have one desire above 
ali: to let God and His works speak their 
own praise, to saturate creation with the spirit of 
the Bible. For matters of mere _ ecclesiastical 
and sectarian interest we have a still growing dis- 
taste, for our sympathies are increasingly with the 
whole family of God, and our one desire is to unite, 
not to divide. We shall try to be helpers not of 
faiths, but of faith, not of sects but of young men and 
maidens, old men and children; and to dispose, as we 
may, every heart towards that love which is the love 
of God, the love of the whole world. By this means 
we hope to deserve still the confidence and friend- 
‘ship which we have gratefully enjoyed during the 
year that has now passed away. 


A MISSION TO BAKERS IN EAST LONDON, 


One half of the world, we have often been told, 
does not know how the other half lives; and the 
proverb grows truer the more complex our modern 
civilisation becomes. We find our loaves and our 
letters on the breakfast-table in the morning, and from 
force of habit never realise what elaborate organization 
and what sacrifice of ease and comfort are required to 
satisfy our needs. ‘ Though we may fail to remember it, 
the men in the bakehouses are leading a very different 
life from that of their fellows. They sleep while the 
world is awake, and are awake while we sleep; thus 
being in large measure removed from the ordinary 
moral and religious influences. Even Sunday is no 
day of rest for most of their trade, as may be inferred 
from the countless trays which are seen by any con- 
gregation in a large town on their return from wor- 
ship. In the West of London the bakers, indeed, 
are comparatively well off. A large proportion of 


their number are Scotchmen, and some friends in | 


Edinburgh maintain a missionary who visits them at 
the bakehouses, and at their clubs and chief resorts ; 
in many cases with the happiest results. In East 
London, however, the bakers, numbering several 
thousand, not reckoning masters and foremen, are com- 
paratively destitute of such help in leading a religious 
life. From year’s end to year’s end many of them 
never enter a place of worship, and by the nature of 
their trade they are exposed to special temptations, 
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| and meet with peculiar hindrances in moral improve- 
ment. Many of them, also, are Germans, strangers 
in a strange land, imported on account of the cheap- 
ness of their labour, without friends, and without 
any teacher or pastor whom they can trust. For men 
in this condition missionary effort is essential; and 
the London City Mission are now endeavouring to 
send an agent among the bread and biscuit bakers of 
East London, duly qualified to undertake this special 
work. One friend of the society has already promised 
an annual subscription of £25, and it is hoped that 
many more may be induced to follow his example. 


MR. MOODY AT THE UNIVERSITIES, 


The success of Mr. Moody’s mission servicesat Oxford 
and Cambridge was as remarkable asit was unexpected. 
In either town, the first Sunday evening service 
opened in disorder: in both, before the close of the 
week, curiosity had been changed into awe, hostility 
into respect. Those who had little sympathy with 
the man or his methods, were compelled to recognise 
his earnestness and sincerity ; and many who came 
for an hour’s amusement, found themselves confronted 
by the great problem of life. Some will count con- 
versions, and reckon up attendance at after-meetings. 
We do not care to do this. Anxiety was deep ; con- 
versions were real, But the real point of the week’s 
experience lies here : that as soon as a preacher brings 
men face to face with the questions, ‘‘ Are you on 
Christ’s side?” ‘*Do you recognise him as your 
Prince and: your Saviour ?”’ they will throng to him. 
The secret of Mr. Moody’s success is this stern reality, 
not dramatic force or oratorical power. Those who 
are conscious of sin, and who have tasted sorrow, for- 
get all superficial distinctions of birth and training 
when they are led into the very presence of “ The Son 
of Man.”, 


THE BABY’S CHARITY. 


Mrs. Hilton’s Créche, in the East-end of London, 
has been well known for many years past, and so it 
is not necessary in recommending it to the attention 
of our friends to enlarge upon the good work which 
it does. Still there are one or two points worth bear- 
ing in mind. It helps those who deserve help: 
mothers, often widows, who have a hard struggle to 
keep a home together, and who are wearing body and 
soul away to do it, and especially those who send all 
their other children to school. But its charter is 
wider even than this. Its sympathy is as catholic as 
suffering: ‘‘To shelter and provide for orphan chil- 
dren, or those whose mothers are in hospitals, con- 
valescent homes, or prisons; all these children to be 
received without regard to creed or nationality ; and, 
finally, never to refuse admission to any suffering 
child merely because the parents are unable to pay, 
| or because they are vicious.” After this no one will 
be surprised by the spirit which lives in the home. 
| There is nothing of the institution—the machine of 
law and routine and repression— about it. The letters 
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from some of the children to Mrs. Hilton’s married 
daughter, which may be found in the last report, might 
have been written to an elder sister: there is family 
life and love in every line of them. The last new 
baby in the Home, found on the door-step, and kept, 
in spite of prudent advice from the police, because 
‘* it was so pretty,” is a treasure of which they are all 
proud, and even the cats of the household are not 
forgotten. All good work grows. A Créche makes 
an Infirmary necessary, for sickness is never far from 
poverty; and death insists upon an orphanage; and 
now, 2 country-house has been added for the elder girls 
who are being trained for the duties of life. And all 
this is done—350 children kept in the Créche and 
Home, for longer and shorter periods, making an 
attendance of 29,000—for a little over £2,200 a year, 
the expenses of collection and management included. 
We commend the perusal of the Report just issued 
to our kindly readers. It may be obtained from Mrs. 
Hilton, at the Créche, at 12, 14, and 16, Stepney 
Causeway, London, E. 


THE SOCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE, 


The corruption of modern society is one of those 
lamentable facts which force themselves upon the 
attention of the most casual observer. Every thought- 
ful mind admits that national immorality is inevitably 
the prelude of national ruin, and that even the drunken 
habits of our population are at the present time a less 
serious peril to the country. Legislation is invoked, 
and with perfect justification, to protect the sufferers 
who cannot defend themselves, and from year to 
year homes of refuge are multiplied for those who 
have fallen. But this is not all that we need in the 
struggle with evil. Until we can touch the public 
conscience, and especially the conscience of those 
who are chiefly guilty in this matter, all subordinate 
effort is transient and incomplete. This is the special 
work towhich the Social Purity Alliance devotes itself. 
With an almost unique simplicity of aim, the Alliance 
endeavours to bring home to every man that one law 
of purity is equally binding upon men and women 
alike ; that punishment must be shared as well as sin, 
and that the false balance of existing social standards 
must be redressed. By public lectures and private 
meetings, above all by the force of individual example 
and personal conviction, the work is carried on; and 
the union of sympathetic spirits in the common strife 
has emboldened many who wavered or hung back. 
Two years ago, the Alliance after a three years’ exist- 
ence only numbered 14,000 members ; to-day it has 
more than 26,000 on its roll. But it would be a 
serious error merely to count heads in estimating the 
strength and the importance of a movement like this. 
It has appealed with the largest success to those who 
in coming days will be the teachers in the churches 
and schools of the country; to men and women who 
by personal experience know the terrible dangers 
which surround the young even in early years, and 
are filled with a passionate desire to save others from 
the evil through which they have passed. It will be 
in the school in its very earliest beginnings, in the 





very thoughts of the heart, that the great battle with 
immorality must be fought out ; and fortunately now 
every child must go to school. But meanwhile the 
force of a personal protest for purity of life and 
thought is gaining new strength, and even the most 
bitter hostility shrinks abashed in the presence of 
virtue. 


ST, JOHN’S SERVANTS’ HOME. 


Forty years ago Lady Kinnaird founded a home 
and school for girls in connection with St. John’s 
Chapel, Bedford Row. It was not intended for the 
destitute—they have many charitable institutions of 
their own—but for girls left without adequate provision, 
and with their own way in life to make. In the school 
they get a sound intellectual training ; in the home 
they are trained for service ; and they are taught that 
all true service must be rendered in the spirit of 
Him who became the servant of men. Since the 
school was opened, about 1,500 pupils have passed 
through it, carrying with them to their work in the 
world the principles and habits acquired there. When 
we consider how greatly the peace and happiness 
of a household depend on the integrity and efficiency 
of its servants, we can appreciate the value of the 
work which Lady Kinnaird has done. Just now 
appreciation may take practical form. In spite of the 
most careful economy the annual payments made by 
the 130 pupils, together with the education grant, 
do not cover the expense of maintenance by £200; 
and to meet this deficit only £80 was subscribed during 
last year. The Reserve Fund is also exhausted ; and 
Lady Kinnaird now appeals to the public for help. 
Subscriptions may be sent to 2, Pall Mall East, S.W. ; 
and the school in Westbourne Park, W., our readers 
will be glad to know, is open to visitors every day 
excepting Saturday and Sunday. 


LADIES’ WORK AMONG SAILORS. 


Recent accounts of the moral improvement in the 
condition of our sailors and soldiers have been very 
cheering. All these changes indicate progress in the 
right direction. But how has the change come 
about? Like all other progress— by steady, self- 
sacrificing effort on the part of a few zealous workers. 
Miss Weston is at work among sailors in Portsmouth 
and Devonport; and Miss Robinson has a Sailors’ 
Home at Portsea and a Soldiers’ Institute at 
Portsmouth. Decent sleeping-quarters used to be 
the great need of the sailors on shore; but now that 
Miss Weston counts 42,625 sleepers at her Home 
in the year, while her rival in good works has nearly 
29,000, this difficulty at any rate seems to have 
been overcome. In both cases it has been found 
possible to make the houses bright and cheerful, 
and free from all irksome and annoying restraints. 
Billiards and pipes are allowed ; liquor, at the wish 
of the men themselves, is kept out—and they are the 
best judges. The monthly letters, which go out to 
the number of 180,000, are no unimportant aid to 
the interest and affection in which the institution and 
its workers are held, even by men away on service. 
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The letters reach them far away from home, with few 
books and papers to enliven them, and so their effect 
is all the greater. 


A LEGACY OF PEACE, 


“The words of dying men,” says our great poet, 
“enforce attention like deep harmonies.” What an 
apt commentary on the lines may be found in the 
last official act of the late Archbishop. Every one 


must have read the correspondence between him and 


Mr. Mackonochie with feelings of deep thankfulness. 
Mr. Mackonochie’s resignation of his benefice after 
the protracted struggle was no slight boon to ask; 
but it was granted. And the Archbishop, in his 
turn, did well in effecting an exchange of cures. Mr. 
Mackonochie will find himself in full sympathy with 
the work going on at St. Peter’s,—ever memorable 
for the labours of Charles Lowder, whose work is de- 
scribed elsewhere,—and his friend and successor, Mr. 
Suckling, will be able to make a new start. If he is 
wise, he will avoid anything that might stir up fresh 
strife; and, all the circumstances of the case con- 
sidered, there is every reason to suppose that he will 
be prudent. The only reflection that must occur will 
be this. Why so much respect for the dying ruler and 
so little for the living? The answer casts light on 
the place of death in our self-willed world. Few 
hearts are quite without solemn glimpses of the 
reason, 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE MALAGASY AMBASSADORS. 


The ambassadors from Madagascar have at last 
arrived in England, after a series of annoyances 
which will hardly improve their estimate of European 
civilisation. "When they began their journey they 
were detained by the French Consul; during their 
stay in Paris they were kept in virtual confinement ; 
strenuous pressure was applied to induce them to 
sign a treaty conferring on; the French Government a 
protectorate of all the north-west coast of the island, 
and repealing the law which prohibits foreigners from 
acquiring land. When the ambassadors did find their 
way to England, it was with despondent spirits and 
shattered nerves. Among ourselves they have met 
with a most kindly welcome. The Queen received 
them, at Windsor, with marked cordiality. Lord 
Granville, without committing the Government defi- 
nitely, has shown that we shall not countenance 
their oppression by powerful neighbours. At Ken- 
sington, too, they found themselves worshipping in 
the form familiar to them in their native land; and 
at the Bible House they saw an old Malagasy Bible, 
buried in the earth during the fierce persecution in 
the island, now dark with earth and age, and pre- 
served as a memorial of the evil days which have 
now passed away. They can look back on their 
past history with pride; for, as Mr. Forster lately 
said, theirs is the ‘“‘ one African race which has made 
any real progress in civilisation and Christianity.” 


| the work is real and the success genuine. 


| to slavery, and are sworn foes of that hateful system. 


That the progress and prosperity of a nation like this 
should be imperilled or impeded by the restless 
meddlesomeness and ambition of our neighbours 
would be a lamentable misfortune. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
MISSIONARY LITERATURE. 


It is often an inexpressible relief to turn away from 
the controversies by which Christian life at home is 
too frequently embittered, to the story of the prac- 
tical work in which the Churches are engaged 
abroad ; and, alarmists and croakers notwithstanding, 
No better 
cure for discontent or dreariness can be found than 
the record of what men are doing and enduring for 
the cause of Christ in foreign lands: the zeal and 
the enthusiasm of earlier centuries. are not dead yet, 
though they are expressed in different forms. Nor 
can one justify ignorance of the work, for the abun- 
dance and the variety of missionary literature are 
astounding. From a catalogue recently published in 
an American paper it would appear that there are 
between eighty and ninety Protestant missionary 
magazines, published quarterly, monthly, or weekly, 
of which about thirty are issued in our own country. 
It would be interesting to know how many readers they 
find, and we can assert from personal experience that 
nothing braces and invigorates the spirit like some of 
these accounts, simple, rough, and unconventional as 
many of themare. The letters from the missionaries of 
the Church Missionary Society in Africa and the re- 
ports of the Moravian Brethren are enough to awake 
new faith and enthusiasm in the most despondent soul. 


A MISSION STEAMER ON THE CONGO. 


The Baptist missionaries on the Congo have had a 
hard battle to fight. Among their difficulties are an 
unfriendly climate and an inadequate force of workers. 
And then the distances from station to station are 
very great, while the only practicable} way into the 
interior of the country lies up the river. To open up 
the waters of the Upper Congo a little steamer has 
been built in England. It draws only one foot of 
water, is protected by a network which will secure it 
against attack, and has an engine of sufficient power 
to make pursuit impossible. It is called Zhe Peace, 
a name in perfect keeping with its message of “ peace 
and good-will toward men.” But when the ship is 





They have certainly caught the English antipathy | the little Peace will make many a successful voyage, 


built and paid for, the real difficulty in this case really 
| begins. How to get it over the two hundred miles 

from the coast to the Upper Congo is the problem, 

This is the plan adopted, The ship will be taken to 
| pieces, packed in seven hundred loads, and carried 
over the mountains on men’s heads, each man carry- 
ing a burden of sixty pounds. It seems a precarious 
mode of transit for so precious a freight ; but it is the 
| only one available, and where science fails us at a 
| pinch, we must come back to mother nature. Let us 
| hope that every portion may reach safely, and that 
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IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
ARCHBISHOP TAIT. 


By the death of the Archbishop of Canterbury the 
Church of England has lost a son whose lowliness of 
spirit and wonderful simplicity of life was uncor- 
rupted by the honours she had bestowed. Few of 
the great of the earth carried so Christlike a heart. 
But with the gentler graces of a Christian, he com- 
bined the qualities of a strong and businesslike man. 
From the first he proved himself a man of prac- 
tical power. At Oxford, as tutor of Balliol, he op- 
posed the Tractarian movement in its early stage, 
and was one of the four tutors who signed the 
famous protest against Newman’s Tract, No. XC. At 
Rugby he showed that energy and devotion might 
make a competent successor even to the genius of 
Arnold. He went to Carlisle for rest ; but from the 
Deanery his influence spread far and wide; and he 
helped to make a new Oxford. He came to London 
as the successor of Bishop Blomfield: it was the 
same story—administration improved, a vast fund 
raised, the work of evangelisation carried on in all 
places and among all classes. But it was in the 
Primacy, to which he was raised in 1868, that the 
full force of his power was felt. His early Presby- 
terian training, modified by later religious influences, 
the varied course of his experience, and his states- 
manlilze character, peculiarly fitted him to preside 
over a Church based upon compromise; and he suc- 
ceeded even beyond expectation. To the laity his 
judgment was always authoritative ; and, in fact, the 
Archbishop was in more complete sympathy with them 
than with many of the clergy, who from excess of zeal 
sometimes failed to appreciate his wisdom and tact. 
But his private sorrows immensely strengthened his 
hold on popular affection. At Carlisle fever carried 
off five children at once ; and in later years he lost 
his wife and his son Craufurd, a young man of great 
promise and of beautiful character. Those who have 
read the pathetic memorials in which the family 
sorrow is recorded, can tell how deeply the father 
suffered under these terrible bereavements ; and even 
before the touching account was made public, sym- 
pathy and affection were given in full measure to one 
whose life had been so chequered with sorrow and 
success. And for all time the world, when it thinks 
of the Archbishop, will not fail to remember the 
husband and the father. This deep and tender family 
love, when revealed, is a wonderful key to unlock 
the hearts of men; and even the prelates of our days 
and crowned heads owe much of the love in which 
they are held to the touch of our common woe, 


THE EARL OF HARROWBY. 


Lord Harrowby’s life of eighty-five years was full 
of honour and usefulness. He was a type of a class 
not rare in the higher ranks of the English nation, 
which, without great genius, by prudence, integrity, 
and industry does much to maintain the moral and 
social welfare of the State. He was the son of a 
statesman; and, though with less distinction, followed 











his father’s career. As one of the members for 
Liverpool—a constituency which we have since seen 
represented by his son, Lord Sandon—he had great 
influence in the House of Commons, while his posi- 
tion in the House of Lords was, perhaps, still more 
eminent. He was always a practical man, ready to 
compromise, save where principle was concerned ; 
ready to meet the new needs of changed times, 
and ready to accept defeat in a generous spirit. 
But the late Earl will be mainly remembered 
through his life-long services to the Church, and 
to the whole community of Christ. He had a keen 
interest in the study of Christian Evidence and 
Apologetics, and himself entered into the contro- 
versy with scepticism. Nor was his principle an 
unenlightened prejudice. He believed that education 
was for the many, not for the few. Reason and faith 
were for him allies. His loss isa genuine one, but 
in his son and successor he has left one who will 
inherit his public spirit, his Christian zeal, and his 
life of busy labour as well as his illustrious name. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


Few will regret the sudden end of Anthony Trol- 
lope’s busy life. For had he survived, it would have 
been with faculties impaired and darkened mind. 
And what sadder spectacle is there than the wreck of 
a strong spirit? He wasa man of many friends. He 
made many in his work at the Post Office, but 
infinitely more as a novelist. His books were always 
bright and cheery ; and though he could claim none 
of the genius of Thackeray or George Eliot, he always 
showed a faith in the generosity and kindliness of 
human nature which was peculiarly his own. He 
made fun of politicians and clergymen, and yet it is 
always clear that he believes in political principle and 
in religious earnestness. His humour is always gentle 
and never brutal or bitter; and none can remember 
Septimus Harding without feeling that towards a good 
man Trollope’s whole nature went out in loving 
sympathy. In all his fifty volumes there is not one 
which is selfish, mean, or impure. 


PROFESSOR PALMEK. 

To the list of those who have fallen in the recent 
war the name of Professor Palmer must be added, 
The accounts given in the daily papers have recorded 
the political services which his versatile genius was 
able to render to the nation, but justice has not been 
done to some phases of his work as ascholar. He 
was a most enterprising explorer, and by his linguistic 
skill and anatural affinity to Oriental habits of thought 
was able to penetrate where no other European could 
have ventured. His ‘Desert of the Exodus ” shed new 
light onimportant parts of Biblical history; and this was 
only one of his contributions to sacred learning. But 
his latest work was for the many, not for the scholarly 
few. With Dr. Bruce, who had already spent severa] 
years in the work, he completely revised Henry Mar- 


, tyn’s Persian New Testament, sparing no pains to per- 


fect its idiom and accuracy, so that it might really 
speak to the people in their own tongue. 
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HOW IT ALL CAME ROUND. 
By L. T. MEADE, AuTHorR oF “ WATER GIPSIES,” “‘ MOTHER HERRING’S CHICKEN,” FTC. 


. door was opened and an elderly gentleman 
CHAPTER VI.—-IN PRINCES GATE. with silver hair came in. He bowed dis- 
@ tgpteatys arranged her household matters, | tantly to the stranger sitting by his hearth, 
been informed of another pair of boots | took up a book he had come to seek, and 
which could not last many days longer, seen | withdrew. Mrs. Home had barely time to 
to the children’s dinner, and finally started | realise that this elderly man must really be 
the little group fairly off for their walk with | the brother who had supplanted her, when 
Anne, Charlotte ran up-stairs, put on her|a sound of feet, of voices, of pleasant 
neat though thin and worn black silk, her | laughter, drew near. The room door was 
best jacket and bonnet, and set off to | again opened, and Charlotte Harman, accom- 
Kensington to see Miss Harman. panied by two gentlemen, came in. The 
She reached the grand house in Prince’s | elder of the two men was short and rather 
Gate about twelve o’clock. The day had | stout, with hair which had once been red, 
indeed long begun for her, but she reflected | but was now sandy, keen, deep-set eyes 
rather bitterly that most likely Miss Harman | and a shrewd, rather pleasant face. Miss 
had but just concluded her breakfast. She | Harman addressed him as Uncle Jasper, and 
found, however, that she had much wronged | they continued firing gay badinage at one 
this energetic young lady. Breakfast had | another for a moment without perceiving 
been over with her some hours ago, and when | Mrs. Home’s presence. The younger man 
Mrs. Home asked for her, the footman who | was tall and square-shouldered, with a rather 
answered her modest summons said that Miss | rugged face of some power. He might have 
Harman was out, but had left directions that | been about thirty. He entered the room by 
if a lady called she was to be asked to wait. | Miss Harman’s side and stood by her now 
Charlotte was taken up to Miss Harman’s | with a certain air of proprietorship. 
own private sitting-room, where, after stirring | ‘Ah! Mrs. Home,” said the young lady, 
the fire and furnishing her with that morning’s | quickly discovering her visitor and coming 
Times, the servant left her alone. forward and shaking hands with her at once, 
Mrs. Home was glad of this. She drew | “I expected you. I hope you have not 
her comfortable easy-chair to the fire, | waited long. John,” turning to the young man, 
placed her feet upon the neat brass rail, | “will you come back at four? Mrs. Home 
closed her eyes, and tried to fancy herself | and I have some little matters to talk over ; 
alone. Had her father lived, such comforts | and I dare say her time is precious. I shall 
as these would have been matters of every; | be quite ready to go out with you at four. 
day occurrence to her. Common as the air | Uncle Jasper, my father is in the library ; 
she breathed would this grateful warmth be | will you take him this book from me ?” 
then to her thin limbs, this delicious easy-| Uncle Jasper, who had been peering with 
chair to her aching back. Had her father | all his might out of his short-sighted eyes at 
lived, or had justice been done, in either | the visitor, now answered with a laugh, “ We 
case would soft ease have been her portion. | are politely dismissed, eh? Hinton,” and 
She started from her reclining position and | taking the arm of the younger man they left 
looked round the room. A parrot swung | the room. 
lazily on his perch in one of the windows. 
Two canaries sang in a gilded cage in the 
other. How Harold and Daisy would love “AnD now, Mrs. Home, we will have 
these birds! Just over her head was a very | some lunch together up here, and then after- 
beautifully-executed portrait in oils of a little | wards we can talk and quite finish all our 
child, most likely Miss Harman in her in- | arrangements,” said the rich Charlotte, look- 
fancy. Ah, yes, but baby Angus at home | ing with her frank and pleasant eyes at the 
was more beautiful. . A portrait of him would | poor one. She rang the bell as she spoke, 
attract more admiration than did that of the and before Mrs. Home had time to reply, a 
proud daughter ofall this wealth. Tears started | tempting little meal was ordered to be served 
unbidden to the poor perplexed mother’s | without delay. J 2 
eyes. It was hard to sit-quiet with this} “I have been with my publishers this 
burning pain at her heart. Just then the | morning,” said Miss Harman, “They are 
XII—6 





CHAPTER VII.—IT INTERESTS HER. 
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good enough to say they believe my tale 
promises well, but they want it completed by 
the first of March, to come out with the best 
spring books. Don’t you think we may get 
it done ?—it is the middle of January now.” 

“TI dare say it may be done,” answered 
Mrs. Home, rising, and speaking in a tremu- 
lous voice, “I have nodoubt you will work 
hard and have it ready—but—but—I regret 
it much, I have come to-day to say I cannot 
take the situation you have so kindly offered 
me.” 

“ But why ?” said Miss Harman, “ why?” 
Some colour came into her cheeks as she 
added, “I don’t understand you. I thought 
you had promised. I thought it was all 
arranged yesterday.” 

Her tone was a little haughty, but how 
well she used it; how keenly Mrs. Home 
felt the loss of what she was resigning ! 

“‘T did promise you,” she said ; “I feel you 
have a right to blame me. It is a consider- 
able loss to me resigning your situation, but 
my husband has asked me to do so, I must 
obey my husband, must I not ?” 

“Oh! yes, of course. But why should he 
object? He is a clergyman, is he not? Is 
he too proud ?—I would tell no one. Allin 
this house should consider you simply as a 
friend. Our writing would be just a secret 
between you and me. Your husband will 
give in when you tell him that.” 

‘“‘ He is not in the least proud, Miss Har- 
man—not proud I mean in that false way.” 

“Then I am not giving you money enough 
—of course thirty shillings seems too little ; 
I will gladly raise it to two pounds a week, 
and if this book succeeds, you shall have 
more for helping me with the next.” 

Mrs. Home felt her heart beating. How 
much she needed, how keenly she longed for 
that easily earned money. “I must not 
think of it,” she said, however, shaking her 
head. ‘‘Iconfess I want money, but I must 
earn it elsewhere. I cannot come here. My 
husband will only allow me to do so ona 
certain condition. I cannot even tell you the 
condition—certainly I cannot fulfil it, there- 
fore I cannot come.” 

“Oh! but that is exciting. 
me,” 

“Tf I did, you would be the first to say I 
must never come to this house again.” 

- “TI am quite sure you wrong me there. I 
may as well own that I have taken a fancy to 
you. 
have my own way. My present way is to 
have you here in this snug room for two or 


Do tell it to 


three hours daily—you and I working in | 


air. 





Iam a spoiled child, and I always | 


secret over something grand. I always get 
my way, sO your conditions must melt into 
Now, what are they?” 

“Dare I tell her?” thought Mrs. Home. 
Aloud she said, “ The conditions are these: 
—I must tell you a story, a story about my- 
self—and—and others.” 

“And I love stories, especially when they 
happen in real life.” 

“* Miss Harman, don’t tempt me. I want 
to tell you, but I had better net; you had 
better let me go away. You are very happy 
now, are you not?” 

‘What a strange woman you are, Mrs, 
Home! Yes, I am happy.” 

“You won’t like my story. It is possible 
you may not be happy after you have heard 
it.” 

“ That is a very unlikely possibility. How 
can the tale of an absolute stranger affect my 
happiness?” These words were said eagerly 
—a little bit defiantly. 

But Mrs. Home’s face had now become so 
grave, and there was such an eager, almost 
frightened look in her eyes, that her com- 
panion’s too changed. After all what was 
this tale? A myth, doubtless; but she would 
hear it now. 

“T accept the risk of my happiness being 
imperilled,” she said. ‘I choose to hear the 
tale—I am ready.” 

“ But I may not choose to tell,” said the 
other Charlotte. 

“T would make you. You have begun— 
begun in such a way that you must finish.” 

“Is that so?” replied Mrs. Home. The 
light was growing more and more eager in her 
eyes. Shesaid to herself, ‘‘ The die is cast.” 
There rose up before her a vision of her chil- 
dren—of her husband’s thin face. Her voice 


| trembled. 


“ Miss Harman—I will speak—you won't 
interrupt me?” 

“‘ No, but lunch is on the table. 
eat something first.” 

“Tam afraid I cannot with that story in 
prospect ; to eat would choke me!” 

“What a queer tale it must be!” said the 
other Charlotte. “Well, so be it.” She 
seated herself in a chair at a little distance 
from Mrs. Home, fixed her gaze on the glow- 
ing fire, and said, “I am ready. I won't 
interrupt you.” 

The poor Charlotte, too, looked at the 
fire. During the entire telling of the tale 
neither of these young women glanced at 
the other. 

“It is my own story,” began Mrs. Home; 
then she paused, and continued, “ My father 


You must 
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died when I was two years old. During my 
father’s lifetime I, who am now so poor, had 
all the comforts that you must have had, 
Miss Harman, in your childhood. He died, 
leaving my mother, who was both young and 
pretty, nothing. She was his second wife. 
For five years she had enjoyed all that his 
wealth could purchase for her. He died, 
leaving her absolutely penniless. My mother 
was, as I have said, a second wife. My 
father had two grown-up sons. These sons 
had quarrelled with him at the time of his 
marrying my young mother; they came to 
see him ard were reconciled on his death- 
bed. He left to these sons every penny of 
his great wealth. The sons expressed sur- 
prise when the will was read. They even 
blamed my father for so completely forgetting 
his wife and youngest child. They offered 
to make some atonement for him. During 
my mother’s lifetime they settled on her three 
thousand pounds ; I mean the interest, at five 
per cent., on that sum. It was to return to 
them at her death, it was not to descend to 
me, and my mother must only enjoy it on 
one condition. The condition was, that 
all communication must cease between my 
father’s family and hers. On the day she 


renewed it the money would cease to be 
paid. My mother was young, a wow, and 


alone ; she accepted the conditions, and the 
money was faithfully paid to her until the 
day of her death. I was too young to 
remember my father, and I only heard this 
story about him on my mother’s death-bed ; 
then for the first time I learned that we might 
have been rich, that we were in a measure 
meant to enjoy the good things which money 
can buy. My mother had educated me well, 
and you may be quite sure that with an in- 
come of one hundred and fifty pounds a year 
this could only be done by practising the 
strictest economy. I was accustomed to 
doing without the pretty dresses and nice 
things which came as naturally to other girls 
as the air they breathed. In my girlhood, I 
did not miss these things; but at the time 
of my mother’s death, at the time the story 
first reached my ears, I was married, and my 
eldest child was born. A poor man had 
made me, a poor girl, his wife, and, Miss 
Harman, let me tell you, that wives and 
mothers do long for money. The longing 
with them is scarcely selfish, it is for the 
beings dearer than themselves. There is a 
pain beyond words in denying your little 
child what you know is for that child’s good, 
but yet which you cannot give because of 
your empty purse ; there is a pain in seeing 





your husband shivering in too thin a coat on 
bitter winter nights. You know nothing of 
such things—may you never know them ; but 
they have gone quite through my heart, quite, 
quite through it. Well, that is my story; 
not much, you will say, after all. I might 
have been rich, I am poor, that is my story.” 

“Tt interests me,’ said Miss Harman, 
drawing a long breath, “it interests me 
greatly ; but you will pardon my expressing 
my real feelings: I think your father was a 
cruel and unjust man.” 

“*T think my brothers, my _half-brothers, 
were cruel and unjust. I don’t believe that 
was my father’s real will.” 

“What! you believe there was foul play ? 
This zs interesting—if so, if you can prove it, 
you may be righted yet.-Are your half-brothers 
living ?” 

“Fes.” 

“ And you think you have proof that you 
and your mother were unjustly treated?” 

“TJ have no proof, no proof whatever, 
Miss Harman, I have only suspicions.” 

“Oh! you will tell me what they are?” 

“ Even they amount to very little, and yet 
I feel them to be certainties. On the night 
before my father died he told my mother 
that she and I would be comfortably off ; he 
also said that he wished that I and his son’s 
little daughter, that other Charlotte he called 
her, should grow up together as sisters. My 
father was a good man, his mind was not 
wandering at all, why should he on his death- 
bed have said this if he knew that he had 
made such an unjust will, if he knew that he 
had left my mother and her little child with- 
out a sixpence ?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Harman slowly and 
thoughtfully, “it looks strange.” 

After this for a few moments both these 
young women were silent. Mrs. Home’s 
eyes again sought the fire, she had told her 
story, the excitement was over, and a dull 
despair came back over her face. Charlotte 
Harman, on the contrary, was deep in that 
fine speculation which seeks to succour the 
oppressed, her grey eyes glowed, and a faint 
colour came into her cheeks. After a time 
she said— 

“I should like to help you to get your 
rights. You saw that gentleman who left 
the room just now, that younger gentleman, 
I am to be his wife before long—he is a 
lawyer, may I tell him your tale?” 

“No, no, not for worlds.” Here Mrs. 
Home in her excitement rose to her feet. 
“I have told the story, forget it now, let it 
die.” 
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“What a very strange woman you are, 
Mrs. Home! I must say I cannot understand 
you.” 

“You will never understand me. But it 
does not matter, we are not likely to meet 
again. I saw you for the first time yesterday. 
I love you, I thank you. You are a rich and 
prosperous young lady, you won’t be too 
proud to accept my thanks and my love. 
Now good-bye.” 

“No, you are not going in that fashion. 
I do not see why you should go at all; you 
have told me your story, it only proves that 
you want money very much, there is nothing 
at all in it to prevent your becoming my 
amanuensis.” 

“T cannot, I must not. Let me go.” 

“ But why? I do not understand.” 

“You never will understand. I can only 
repeat that I must not come here.” 

Mrs. Home could look proud when she 
liked. It was now Miss Harman’s turn to be- 
come the suppliant ; with a softness of manner 
which in so noble-looking a girl was simply 
bewitching, she said gently— 

“ You confess that you love me.” 

Mrs. Home’s eyes filled with tears. 

“Because I do I am going away,” she 
said. 

She had just revealed by this little speech 


a trifle too much, the trifle reflected a light 
too vivid to Charlotte Harman’s mind, her 
face became crimson. 

‘“‘T will know the truth,” she said, “I will 


—I must. This story—you say it is about 
you ; is it all about you? has it anything to 
say to me?” 

“ No, no, don’t ask me—good-bye.” 

“I stand between you and the door until 
you speak. How old are you, Mrs. Home ?” 

“1 am twenty-five.” 

“ That is my age. Who was that Charlotte 
your dying-father wished you to be a sister 
to?” 

* “T cannot tell you.” 

“You cannot—but you must. I will know. 
Was it—but impossible! it cannot be—am 
J that Charlotte ?” 

Mrs. Home covered her face with two 
trembling hands. The other woman, with 
‘her superior intellect, had discovered the 
secret she had feebly tried to guard. There 
was a pause and adead silence. That silence 
told all that was necessary to Charlotte 
Harman. After a time she said gently, but 
all the fibre and tune had left her voice— 

“ I must think over your story, it is a very, 
very strange tale. You are right, you cannot 
come here ; good-bye.” 





CHAPTER VIH.—THE WOMAN BY THE 
HEARTH. 


Mrs. Home went back to the small house 
in Kentish Town, and Miss Harman sat on 
by her comfortable fire. The dainty lunch 
was brought in and laid on the table, the 
young lady did not touchit. The soft-voiced, 
soft-footed servant brought in some letters on 
a silversalver. They looked tempting letters, 
thick and bulgy. Charlotte Harman turned 
her head to glance at them, but she left them 
unopened by her side. She had come in 
very hungry, from her visit to the publishers, 
and these letters which now lay so close 
had been looked forward to with some im- 
patience, but now she could neither eat nor 
read. At last a pretty little timepiece which 
stood on a shelf over her head struck four, 
and a clock from a neighbouring church re- 
echoed the sound. Almost at the same 
instant there came a tap at her room door. 

“That is John,” said Charlotte. She 
shivered a little. Her face had changed a 
good deal, but she rose from her seat and 
came forward to meet her lover. 

“ Ready, Charlotte?” he said, laying his two 
hands on her shoulders; then looking into 
her face he started back in some alarm. 
“ My dear, my dearest, something has hap- 
pened ; what is the matter ?” 

This young woman was the very embodi- 
ment of truth. She did not dream of saying, 
“ Nothing is the matter.” She looked up 
bravely into the eyes she loved best in the 
world and answered— 

“ A good deal is the matter, John. 
very much vexed and—and troubled.” 

“ You will tell me all about it; you will let 
me help you?” said the lover tenderly. 

“Yes, John dear, but not to-night. I 
want to think to-night. I want to know 
more. To-morrow you shall hear ; certainly 
to-morrow. No, I will not go out with you. 
Is my father in? Is Uncle Jasper in?” 

“Your father is out, and your uncle is 
going. I left him buttoning on his great- 
coat in the hall.” 

“Oh! I must see Uncle Jasper ; forgive 
me, I must see him for a minute.” 

She flew down-stairs, leaving John Hinton 
standing alone, a little puzzled and a little 
vexed. Breathless she arrived in the hall 
to find her uncle descending the steps; she 
rushed after him and laid her hand on his 
shoulder. 

“Uncle Jasper, I want you. 
you going ?” 

“ Hoity-toity,” said the old gentleman, 


I am 


Where are 
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turning round in some surprise, and even 
dismay when he caught sight of her face. ‘I 
am going to the club, child. What next? 
I sent Hinton up to you. What more do 
you want ?” 

“T want you. I have a story to tell you 
and a question to ask you. You must come 
back.” 

“ Lottie, I said I would have nothing to 
do with those books of yours, and I won't. 
I hate novels, and I hate novelists. Forgive 
me, child. I don’t hate you; but if your 
father and John Hinton between them mean 
to spoil a fine woman by encouraging her to 
become that monster of nature, a blue-stock- 
ing, I won’t help them, and that’s flat. There 
now. Let me go.” 

“ [t is no fiction I want to ask you, Uncle 
Jasper. It is a true tale, one I have just 
heard. It concerns me and you and my 
father. It has pained me very much, but I 
believe it can be cleared up. I would rather 
ask you than my father about it, at least at 
first; but either of you can answer what I 
want to know; so if you will not listen to me 
I can speak to my father after dinner.” 

Uncle Jasper had one of those faces which 
reveal nothing, ind it revealed nothing now. 
But the keen eyes locked hard into the open 
grey eyes of the girl who stood by his side. 

“What thread out of that tangled skein 


has she got into her head?” he whispered 


to himself. Aloud he said, “I will come 
back to dinner, Charlotte, and afterwards 
you shall take me up to your little snuggery. 
If you are in trouble, my dear, you had 
better confide in me than in your father. He 
does not—does not look very strong.” 

Then he walked down the street; but 
when he reached his club he did not enter it. 
He walked on and on. He was puzzling, 
not so much over his niece’s strange words 
as over something else. Who was that 
woman who sat by Charlotte's hearth that 
day ? 


CHAPTER IX.—CHARLOTTE CANNOT BEAR 
THE DARK, 


Tue elder Mr. Harman had retired to 
his study, and Charlotte and her uncle 
sat side by side in that young lady’s own 
private apartment. The room looked snug 
and sheltered, and the subdued light from 
a Queen’s reading-lamp, and from the glow- 
ing embers of a half burned-out fire, were 
very pleasant. Uncle Jasper was leaning 
back in an arm-chair, but Charlotte stood 
on the hearth-rug. Soft and faint as the 





shining eyes; but the old face these tokens 
of excitement appealed to remained com- 
pletely in shadow. 

Charlotte had told the story she had heard 
that day, and during its whole recital her 
uncle had sat motionless, making no com- 
ment either by word or exclamation. 

Mrs. Home’s tale had been put into skil- 
ful hands. It was well told—all the better 
because the speaker so earnestly hoped that 
its existence might turn out a myth—that 
the phantom so suddenly conjured up might 
depart as quickly as it had arrived. At last 
the story came to a conclusion. There was 
a pause, and Charlotte said— 

“ Well, Uncle Jasper ?” 

“Well, Lottie?” he answered. And now 
he roused himself, and bent a little forward. 

“Is the story true, Uncle Jasper?” 

“Tt is certainly true, Charlotte, that my 
father and your grandfather married again.” 

‘Ves, uncle.” 

“ It is also highly probable that this young 
woman is the daughter of that marriage. 
When I saw her in this room to-day I was 
puzzled by an intangible likeness in her. 
This accounts for it.” 

“Then why ” began Charlotte, and 
then she stopped. There was a whole world 
of bitterness in her tone. 

“Sit down, child,” said her uncle. He 
pointed to a footstool at his feet. Whenever 
he came into this room Charlotte had occu- 
pied this footstool, and he wanted her to 
take it now, but she would not; she still kept 
her place on the hearth. 

“J cannot sit,” she said. 
—+reatly excited. 
light of a wrong.” 

“Who do you think has committed the 
wrong, Charlotte ?” 

Before she answered, Charlotte Harman lit 
a pair of candles which stood on the mantel- 
shelf. 

“There, now,” she said with a sigh of 
relief, ‘I can see your face. It is dreadful 
to speak to any one in the dark. Uncle . 
Jasper, if I had so near a relation living all 
these years why was I never told of it? Thave - 
over and over again longed for a sister, and it 
seems I had one, or one who might have been 
to me as a sister. Why was I kept in igno- 
rance of her very existence ?” 

“You are like all women—unreasonable, 
Lottie. Iam glad to find you so human, 
my dear; so human, and—and—womanly. 
You jump to conclusions without hearing 
reasons. Now I will give you the reasons. 


“T am excited 
This looks to me in the 


light was, it revealed burning cheeks and | But I do wish you would sit down.” 
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“T will sit here,” said Charlotte, and she 
drew a chair near the table. The room 
abounded in easy-chairs of all sizes and 
descriptions, but she chose one hard and 
made of cane, and she sat upright upon it, 
her hands folded on her lap. ‘“ Now, Uncle 
Jasper,” she said, “I am ready to hear your 
reasons.” 

“ They.go a good way back, my dear, and 
I am not clever at telling a story; but I will 
do my best. Your grandfather made his 
money in trade; he made a good business, 
and he put your father and me both into it. 
It is unnecessary to go into particulars about 
our special business ; it was small at first, but 
we extended it until it became the great firm 
of which your father is the present head. 
We both, your father and I, showed even 
more aptitude for this life of mercantile suc- 
cess than our father did, and he, perceiving 
this, retired while scarcely an old man. He 
made us over the entire business he had 
made, taking, however, from it, for his own 
private use, a large sum of money. On the 
interest of this money he would live, pro- 
mising, however, to return it to us at his 
death. This money taken out of the business 
rather crippled us, and we begged of him to 
allow us to pay him the interest, and to let 


the capital remain at our disposal ; but he 
wished to be completely his own master, and 
he bought a place in Hertfordshire out of 


part of the money. It was a year or two 
after, that he met his second wife and married 
her. I don’t pretend,” continued Uncle 
Jasper, “ that we liked this marriage or our 
step-mother. 
and we thought our father had done us an 
injustice. The girl he had chosen was an 
insipid little thing, with just a pretty face, 
and nothing whatever else. She was not 
quite a lady. We saw her, and came to the 
conclusion that she was common—most un- 
suited to our father. We also remembered 
our own mother; and most young men feel 
pain at seeing any one put into her place. 

“We expostulated with our father. He 
was a fiery old man, and hot words passed 
between us. I won’t repeat what we all said, 
my dear, or how bitter John and I felt when 
we rode away from that old place our father 
had just purchased. One thing he said as 
we were going off. 

“«My marrying again won’t make any 
money difference to you two fellows, and I 
suppose I may please myself.’ ” 

“ T think my grandfather was very unjust,” 
said Charlotte, but nevertheless a look of 
relief stole over her face. 


We were young fellows then, | 


““We went back to our business, my dear, 
and our father married ; and when we wrote 
to him he did not answer our letters. After 
a time we heard a son had been born, and 
then, shortly after the birth of this child, the 
news reached us that a lawyer had been. sum- 
moned down to the manor-house in Hertford- 
shire. We supposed that our father was , 
making provision for the child ; and it seemed 
to us fair enough. Then we saw the child’s 
death in the Zimes, and shortly after the 
news also came to us that that same lawyer 
had gone down again to see our father. 

“‘ After this, a few years went by, and we, 
busy with our own life, gave little heed to 
the old man, who seemed to have forgotten 
us. Suddenly we were summoned to his 
death-bed. John, your father, my dear, had 
always been his favourite. On his death-bed 
he seemed to have returned to the old times, 
when John was a little fellow. He liked to 
| have him by his side ; in short, he could not 
| bear to have him out of his sight. He ap- 
| peared to have forgotten the poor, common 
| little wife he had married, and to live his 
early days over again. He died quite recon- 
ciled to us both, and we held his hand as he 
breathed his last. 

“To our surprise, my dear, we found that 
| he had left us every penny of his fortune. 
| The wife and baby girl were left totally un- 
| provided for. We were amazed! We thought 
| it unjust. We instantly resolved to make 
| provision for her and her baby. We did so. 
| She never wanted to the day of her death.” 
| She did not starve,” interrupted Charlotte, 
“but you shut her out, her and her child, from 
Why did you do 





| 


| yourselves, and from me. 
| this ?” 

| “My dear, you would scarcely speak in 
| that tone to your father, and it was his wish 
- well as mine—indeed, far more his wish 
'than mine. I was on the eve of going to 
| Australia, to carry on a branch of our trade 
there ; but he was remaining at home. He 
was not very long married. You don’t re- 
member your mother, Charlotte. Ah! what 
a fine young creature she was, but proud— 
proud of her high birth—of a thousand 
things. It would have been intolerable to 
her to associate with one like my step-mother. 
Your father was particular about his wife and 
child. He judged it best to keep these un- 
desirable relations apart. I, for one, can 
scarcely blame him.” 

“I will not blame my father,” said Char- 
lotte. Again that look of relief had stolen 
over her face. The healthy tint, which was 
scarcely colour, had returned to her cheek ; 
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and the tension of her attitude was also with- 
drawn, for she ,chahged her seat, taking 
possession now of her favourite easy-chzir. 
“ But I like Charlotte Home,” she said after 
a pause. “She is—whatever her mother 
may have been—quite a lady. I think it is 
hard that when she is so nearly related to 
me she should be so poor and I so rich. 
I will speak to my father. He asked me 
only this morning what I should like as a 
wedding present. I know what I shall like. 
He will give that three thousand pounds to 
Charlotte Home. The money her mother 
had for her life she shall have for ever. I 
know my father won’t refuse me.” 

Charlotte’s eyes were on the ground, and 
she did not see the dark expression which 
for a moment passed over Jasper Harman’s 
face. Before he answered her he poked the 
fire into a vigorous flame. 

“You are a generous girl, Lottie,” he said 
then. “Iadmire your spirit. But itis plain, 
my dear, that money has come as easily to 
you as the very air you breathe, or you would 
not speak of three thousand pounds in a 
manner so light as almost to take one’s breath 
away. But suppose—suppose the money 
could be given, there is another difficulty. 
To get that money for Mrs. Home, who, by 
the way, has her husband to provide for her, | 
you must tell this tale to your father—you | 
must not do that.” 

“Why not?” asked Charlotte, opening her | 
eves wide in surprise. 

“Simply because he is ill, and the doctors 
have forbidden him to be in the least agi- 
tated.” 

“Uncle Jasper—I know he is not well, | 
but I did not hear this; and why—why | 
should what I have to say agitate him?” 

“Because he cannot bear any allusion to | 
the past. He loved his father; he cannot | 
| 
} 
| 





dwell on those years when they were es- 
tranged. My dear,” continued old Uncle Jas- 
per, “I am glad you came with this tale 
to me—it would have done your father harm. | 
The doctors hope soon to make him much | 
better, but at present he must hear nothing 
likely to give rise to gloomy thoughts ; wait | 
until he is better, my dear. And if you want | 
help for this Mrs. Home, you must appeal to | 
me. Promise me that, Lottie.” 

“T will promise, certainly, not to injure | 
my father, but I confess you puzzle me.” 

“T am truly sorry, my dear. I will think | 
over your tale, but now I must go to John. | 
Will you come with me ?” 

“No, thanks ; I would rather stay here.” 

“ Then we shall not meet again, for in an | 


hour I am off to my club. 
dear.” 

And Charlotte could not help noticing how 
soft and cat-like were the footsteps of the 
old Australian uncle as he stole away. 


Good night, my 


CHAPTER X.—JOHN AND JASPER HARMAN. 


JASPER HARMAN was sixty years old at 
this time, but the days of his pilgrimage had 
passed lightly over him, neither impairing his 
frame nor his vigour. At sixty years of age 
he could think as clearly, sleep as comfortably, 
eat as well—nay, even walk as far as he did 
thirty years ago. His life in the Antipodes 
seemed to have agreed with him. It is true 
his hair was turning grey, and his shrewd 
face had many wrinkles on it, but these seemed 
more the effect of climate than of years. He 
looked like a man whom no heart-trouble had 
ever touched, and in this doubtless lay the 
secret of his perpetual youth. Care might 
sweep him very close, but it could not enter, 
an unwelcome guest, to sit on the hearth of 
his holy of holies ; into the innermost shrine 
of his being it could scarcely find room to 
enter. His was the kind of nature to whom 
remorse even for a sin committed must be 
almost unknown. His affections were not 
his strong point. Most decidedly his intel- 
lect overbalanced his heart. But without an 
undue preponderance of heart he was good- 
natured; he would pat a chubby little cheek, 
if he passed it in the street, and he would talk 
in a genial and hearty way to those beneath 
him in life. In business matters he was con- 
sidered very shrewd and hard, but those who 
had no such dealings with him pronounced 
him a kindly soul. His smile was genial ; 
his manner frank and pleasant. He had one 


| trick, however, which no servant could bear 


—his step was as soft as a cat’s ; he must be 
on your heels before you had the faintest 
clue to his approach. 

In this stealthy way he now left his niece’s 
room, stole down the thickly carpeted stairs, 


| crept across a tiled hall, and entered the 


apartment where his elder brother waited for 
him. 

John Harman was only one year Jasper’s 
senior, but there looked a much greater dif- 
ference between them. Jasper was young 


| for his years ; John was old; nay, more—he 


was very old. In youth he must have been 
a handsome man ; in age, for every one spoke 
of him as aged, he was handsome still. He 
was tall, over six feet; his hair was silver- 
white; his eyes very deep set, very dark. 
Their expression was penetrating, kind, but 
sad. His mouth was firm, but had some 
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lines round it which puzzled you. His smile, 
which was rare and seldom seen, was a 
wintry one. You would rather John Harman 
did not smile at you; you felt miserable 
afterwards. All who knew him said instinc- 
tively that John Harman had known some 
great trouble. Most people attributed it to 
the death of his wife, but, as this happened 
twenty years ago, others shook their heads 
and felt puzzled. Whatever the sorrow, how- 
ever, which so perpetually clouded the fine 
old face, the nature of the man was so essen- 
tially noble that he was universally loved and 
respected. 

John Harman was writing a letter when 
his brother entered. He pushed aside his 
writing materials, however, and raised his 
head with a sigh of relief. In Jasper’s pre- 
sence there was always one element of com- 
fort. He need cover over no anxieties ; his 
old face looked almost sharp as he wheeled 
his chair round to the fire. 

“No, you are not interrupting me,” he 
began. “This letter can keep; it is not a 
business one. I never transact business at 
home.” Then he added, as Jasper sank into 


the opposite arm-chair, “You have been 
having a long chat with the child. 
she is getting fond of you.” 


Iam glad 


“She is a fine girl,” said Jasper; “a fine, 
generous girl. I like her, even though she 
does dabble in literature ; and I like Hinton 
too. When are they to be married, John ?” 

“When Hinton gets his first brief—not 
before,” answered John Harman. 

“Well, well, he’s a clever chap; I don’t 
see why you should wait for that—he’s safe 
to geton. If I were you, I’d like to see my 
girl comfortably settled. One can never tell 
what may happen !” 

“What may happen!” repeated the elder 
Harman. “Do you allude now to the doc- 
tors’ verdict on myself. I did not wish Char- 
lotte acquainted with it.” 

“Pooh! my dear fellow, there’s nothing to 
alarm our girl in that quarter. I'd lay my 
own life you have many long years before 
you. No, Charlotte knows you are not well, 
and that is all she need ever know. I was 
not alluding to your health, but to the fact 
that that fine young woman up-stairs is just, 
to use a vulgar phrase, eating her own head 
off for want of something better todo. She 
is dabbling in print. Of course, her book 
must fail. She is full of all kinds of chime- 
rical expedients. Why, this very evening she 
was propounding the most preposterous 
scheme to me, as generous as it was nonsen- 
sical, No, no, my dear fellow. even to you 





I won't betray confidence. The girl is an 
enthusiast. Now, enthusiasts are always mor- 
bid and unhappy unless they can find vent 
for their energies. Why don’t you give her 
the natural and healthy vents supplied by 
wifehood and motherhood? Why do you 
wait for Hinton’s first brief to make them 
happy? You have money enovgh to make 
them happy at once.” 

“Yes, yes, Jasper—it is not that. It is 
just that I want the young man not to be 
altogether dependent on his wife. I am fonder 
of Hinton than of any other creature in the 
world except my own child. For his sake I 
ask for this short delay to their marriage. 
On the day he brings me news of that brief 
I take the first steps to settle on Charlotte 
a thousand a year during my lifetime. I 
make arrangements that her eldest son in- 
herits the business, and I make further pro- 
vision for any other children she may 
have.” 

“ Well, my dear fellow,-all that sounds very 
nice ; and if Hinton was not quite the man 
he is I should say, ‘ Wait for the brief.’ But 
I believe that having a wife will only make 
him seek that said brief all the harder. I 
see success before that future son-in-law of 
yours.” 

“ And you are a shrewd observer of cha- 
racter, Jasper,” answered his brother. 

Neithef of the men spoke for some time 
after this, and presently Jasper rose to go. 
He had all but reached the door when he 
turned back. 

“You will be in good time in the City 
to-morrow, John.” 

“ Yes, of course. 
thing very special going on. 
ask ?” 

“Only that we must give an answer to 
that question of the trusteeship to the Ruther- 
ford orphans. I know you object to the 
charge, still it seems a pity for the sake of a 
sentiment.” 

Instantly John Harman, who had been 
crouching over the fire, rose to his full height. 
His deep-set eyes flashed, his voice trembled 
with some hardly suppressed anguish. 

“ Jasper!” he said suddenly and sharply; 
then he added, “‘ you have but one answer to 
that question from me—never, never, as long 
as I live, shall our firm become trustees for 
even sixpence worth. You know my feel- 
ings on that point, Jasper, and they shall 
never change.” 

“You are a fool for your pains, then,” 
muttered Jasper, but he closed the door 
rather hastily behind him. 


Not that there is any- 
Why do you 
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“ Another pair of boots which could not last many days longer.” 


CHAPTER XI.— A PET DAY.” 


AT breakfast the next morning Charlotte | 


Harman was in almost wild spirits. Her 


movements were generally rather sedate, as | 


befitted one so tall, so finely proportioned, 
so dignified. To-day her step seemed set to 
some hidden rhythmic measure; her eyes 
laughed; her gracious, kindly mouth was 
wreathed in perpetual smiles. Her father, 
on the contrary, looked more bent, more care- 
worn, more aged even than usual. Looking, 
however, into her eyes for light, his own 


brightened. As he ate his frugal breakfast 
of coffee and dry toast he spoke : 
“Charlotte, your Uncle Jasper came to 
me last night with a proposal on your 
behalf.” 
“Yes, father,” answered Charlotte. She 
looked up expectantly. She thought of 


| Mrs. Home. Her uncle had told the tale 


after all, and her father, her dear and gene- 
rous father, would refuse her nothing. She 
should have the great joy of giving three 
thousand pounds to that poor mother for the 


| use of her little children. 
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The next words, however, uttered by Mr. 
Harman caused these dreams to be dispelled 
by others more golden. The most generous 
woman must at times think first of herself. 
Charlotte was very generous ; but her father’s 
next words brought dimples into very pro- 
minent play in each cheek. 

“‘ My darling, Jasper thinks me very cruel 
to postpone your marriage. I will not post- 
pone it. You and Hinton may fix the day. 
I will take that brief of his on trust.” 

No woman likes an indefinite engagement, 
and Charlotte was not the exception to prove 
this rule. 

‘Dearest father,” she said, “I am very 
happy at this. I will tell John. He is coming 
over this morning. But you know my con- 
ditions? No wedding day for me unless my 
father agrees to live with me afterwards.” 

‘Settle it as you please, dear child. I 
don’t think there would be much sunshine 
left for me if you were away from me. And 


now I suppose you will be very busy. You 
have carte blanche for the trousseau, but your 
book! will you have time to write it, 
Charlotte? And that young woman whom I 
saw in your room yesterday, is she the 
amanuensis whom you told me about?” 
“She is the lady whom I hoped to have 


secured, father, but she is not coming.” 

“Not coming! I rather liked her look, 
she seemed quite a lady. Did you offer her 
too small remuneration? not that that 
would be your way, but you do not perhaps 
know what such labour is worth.” 

“It was not that, dear father. I offered 
her what she herself considered a very hand- 
some sum. It was not that. She is-very 
poor, very, very poor; and she has three 
little children. «d.mever.saw such a hungry 
look in any eyes as sheshad, when she spoke 
of what money would be*toyher. But she 
gave me a reason—a reason which I am not 
at liberty to tell to you, which makes it 
impossible for her to come here.” 

Charlotte’s cheeks were burning now, and 
something in her tone caused her father to 
gaze at her attentively. 
however, to press for any confidence not 
voluntarily offered. He rose from his seat 
with a slight sigh. ; 

“‘ Well, dear,” he said, “ you must look for 
some one else. We can talk over matters 
to-night. Ask Hinton to stay and dine. 
There ; I must be off, I am very late as it 
oi" 

Mr. Harman kissed his daughter and she 
went out as usual to button on his great-coat 
and see him down the street. She had per- 


It was not his way, | 





formed this office for him ever since—a little 
mite of four years old—she had tried to 
take her dead mother’s place. The child, 
the growing girl, the young woman, had all 
in turns stood on those steps, and watched 
that figure walking away. But never until to- 
day had she noticed how aged and bent it 
had grown. For the first time the possibility 
visited her heart that there might be such a 
thing for her in the future as life without her 
father. 

Uncle Jasper had said he was not well; 
no, he did not look well. Her eyes filled 
with tears as she closed the hall door and 
re-entered the house. But her own prospects 
were too golden just now to permit her to 
dwell as long, or as anxiously, as she other- 
wise would have done, on so gloomy an 
aspeet of her father’s case. 

Charlotte Harman wastwenty-five years of 
age; but, except when her mother died, death 
had never come near her young life. She 
could scarcely: remember her mother, and, 
with this one exception, death and sickness 
wére things unknown. She had heard of 
them of course; but the grim practical know- 
ledge, the standing face to face with the foe, 
were not her experience. She was the kind 
of woman who could develop into the most 
tender nurse, into the wisest, best, and most 
helpful guide, through those same dark roads 
of sickness and death, but the training for 
this was all to come. No wonder that in 
her inexperience she should soon cease to 
dwell on her father’s bent figure and drawn, 
white face. A reaction was over her, and 
she must yield to it. 

As she returned to the comfortable break- 
fast-room, her eyes shone brighter through 
their momentary tears. She went over and 
stood by*thé™hearth. She was a most in- 
dustrious creature, having trained herself not 
to waste an instant; but to-day she must 
indulge in a happy reverie. 

How dark had been those few hours after 
Mrs. Home had left her yesterday ; how un- 
defined, how dim, and yet how dark had 
been her suspicions! She didnot know 
what to think, or whom to suspect ; but she 
felt that, cost her what it might, she must 
fathom the truth, and that having once 
fathomed it, something might be revealed to 
her that would embitter and darken her whole 
life. 

And behold! she had done so. She had 
bravely grasped the phantom in both hands, 
and it had vanished into thin air. What she 
dreamed was not. There was no disgrace 
anywhere. A morbid young woman had 
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conjured up a possible tale of wrong. There 
was no wrong. She, Mrs. Home, was to be 
pitied, and Charlotte would help her; but 
beyond this no dark or evil thing had come 
into her life. © 

And now, what a great further good was 
in store for her! Her father had most 
unexpectedly withdrawn his opposition over 
the slight delay he had insisted upon to her 
marriage. Charlotte did not know until now 
how she had chafed at this delay ; how she 
had longed to be the wife of the man she 
loved. She said, “Thank God!” under her 
breath, then ran up-stairs to her own room. 

Charlotte’s maid had the special care of 
this room. It was a sunshiny morning, and 
the warm spring air came in through the open 
window. 

“Yes, leave it open,” she said to the girl ; 
“it seems as if spring had really come to- 
day.” 

But it is winter still, madam, February 
is not yet over,” replied the lady’s maid. | 
“ Better let me shut it, Miss Harman, this is | 
only a pet day.” | 

“T will enjoy it then, Ward,” answered | 
Miss Harman. “ And now leave me, for I 
am very busy.” 

The maid withdrew, and Charlotte seated 
herself by her writing-table. She was en- 
» of 





gaged over a novel which Messrs. M 
— Street, had pronounced really good ; 
they would purchase the copyright, and they 


wanted the MS. by a given date. How 
eager she had felt about this yesterday ; how 
determined not to let anything interfere with 
its completion! But to-day, she took up her 
pen as usual, read over the last page she had 
written ; then sat quiet, waiting for inspira- 
tion. 

What was the matter with her? No 
thought came. As a rule thoughts flowed 
freely, proceeding fast from the brain to 
the pen, from the pen to the paper. But to- 
day? What ailed her to-day? The fact 
was, the most natural thing in the world had 
come to stop the flow of fiction. It was put 
out by a greater fire. The moon could 
shine brilliantly at night ; but how sombre it 
looked beside the sun! The great sunshine 
of her own personal joy was flooding 
Charlotte’s heart to-day, and the griefs and | 
delights of the most attractive heroine in | 
the world must sink into insignificance beside 
it. She sat waiting for about a quarter of | 
an hour, then threw down her pen in disgust. 
She pulled out her watch. Hinton could | 
not be with her before the afternoon. The 
morning was glorious. What had Ward, her | 





| a man came near and shared her seat. 


maid, called the day >—“‘a pet day.” Well, 
she would enjoy it ; she would go out. She 
ran to her room, enveloped herself in some 
rich and becoming furs, and went into the 
street. She walked on a little way, rather 
undecided where to turn her steps. In an 
instant she could have found herself in Ken- 
sington Gardens, or Hyde Park; but, just 
because they were so easy of access, they 
proved unattractive. She must wander farther 
afield. She beckoned to a passing han- 
som. 

““T want to go somewhere where I shall 
have green grass and trees,” she said to the 
cabby. ‘“ No, it must not be Hyde Park, 
somewhere farther off.” 

“There’s the Regent’s,” replied the man. 
*‘T’ll drive yer there and back wid pleasure, 
my lady.” 

“T will go to Regent’s Park,” said Charlotte. 
She made up her mind, as she was swiftly 
bowled along, that she would walk back. 
She was just in that condition of suppressed 
excitement, when a walk would be the most 
delightful safety-valve in the world. 

In half an hourshe found herself in Regent’s 
Park and, having dismissed her cab, wandered 
about amongst the trees. The whole place 
was flooded with sunshine. There were no 
flowers visible; the season had been too bad, 
and the year was yet too young; but for all 
that, nature seemed to be awake and listen- 
ing. 

Charlotte walked about until she felt tired, 
then she sat down on one of the many seats, 
to rest until it was time to return home. 
Children were running about everywhere. 
Charlotte loved children. Many an after- 
noon had she gone into Kensington Gardens 
for the mere and sole purpose of watching 
them. Here were children, too, as many as 
there, but of a different class. Not quite so 
aristocratic, not quite so exclusively belong- 
ing to the world of rank and fashion. The 
children in Regent’s Park were certainly 
quite as well dressed; but there was just 
some little indescribable thing missing in 
them, which the little creatures, whom 
Charlotte Harman was most accustomed to 
notice, possessed. 

She was commenting on this, in that 
vague and slight way one does when all 
their deepest thoughts are elsewhere, when 
He 
was a tall man, very slight, very thin. 
Charlotte, just glancing at him, took in this 
much also, that he was a clergyman. He 
sat down to rest, evidently doing so from 
great fatigue. Selfish in her happiness, 
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Charlotte presently returned to her golden 
dreams. ‘The children came on fast, group 
after group; some pale and thin, some rosy 
and healthy ; a few scantily clothed, a few 
overladen with finery. They laughed and 
scampered past her. For, be the circum- 
stances what they might, all the little hearts 
seemed full of mirth and sweet content. 
At last a very small nurse appeared, wheeling 
a perambulator, while two children ran by 
her side. These children were dressed neatly, 
but with no attempt at fashion.- The baby, 
in the shabby perambulator, was very beauti- 
ful. The little group were walking past 
rather more slowly than most of the other 
groups, for the older boy and girl looked 
decidedly tired, when suddenly they all 
stopped ; the servant girl opened her mouth 
until it remained fixed in the form of a round 
O; the baby raised its arms and crowed ; 
the elder boy and girl uttered a glad shout 
and ran forward. 

“Father, father, you here ?” said the boy. 
“You here ?” echoed the girl, and the whole 
cavalcade drew up in front of Charlotte and 
the thin clergyman. The boy in an instant 
was on his father’s knee,’and the girl, helpiag 
herself mightily by Charlotte’s dress, had got 
on to the bench. 

The baby seeing this began to cry. The 
small nurse seemed incapable of action, and 
Charlotte herself had to come to the rescue. 
She lifted the little seven months old creature 
out of its carriage, and placed it in its father’s 
arms, 

He raised his eyes gratefully to her face 
and placed his arm round the baby. 

“Oh! I’m falling,” said the girl. ‘“ This 
seat is so slippy, may I sit on your knee ?” 

It seemed the most natural thing in the 
world for Charlotte to take this strange, 
shabbily dressed little girl into her embrace. 

The child began to stroke down and ad- 
mire her soft furs. 

“Arn’t they lovely?” she said. 
Harold, look! 
like pussies.” 

Harold, absorbed with his father, turned 
his full blue eyes round gravely and fixed 
them not on the furs, but on the strange 
lady’s face. 

“ Father,” he said in a slow, solemn tone, 
“ may I kiss that pretty lady?” 


“Oh, 
Feel ’em, Harold; they’re 








“ My dear boy, no, no. I am ashamed of 
you. Now run away, children; go on with 
your walk. Nurse, take baby.” 

The children were evidently accustomed 
to implicit obedience. They went without 
a word. 

“But I will kiss Harold first,” said 
Charlotte Harman, and she stooped down 
and pressed her lips to the soft round cheek. 

“ Thank you,” said theclergyman. Again 
he looked into her face and smiled. 

The smile on his careworn face reminded 
Charlotte of the smile on St. Stephen’s face 
when he was dying. It was unearthly, ap- 
gelic ; but it was also very fleeting. Pre- 
sently he added in a grave tone— 

“You have evidently the great gift of 
attracting the heart of a little child. Pardon 
me if I add a hope that you may never lose 
t.” 

“Ts that possible?” asked Charlotte. 

“Yes; when you lose the child spirit, the 
power will go.” 

“Oh! then I hope it never will,” she 
replied. 

“Tt never will if you keep the Christ bright 
within you,” he answered. Then he raised 
his hat to her, smiled again,. and walked 
away. 

He was a strange man, and Charlotte 
felt attracted as well as repelled. She was 
proud, and at another time and from other 
lips such words would have been received 
with disdain. But this queer, shadowy- 
looking clergyman looked like an unearthly 
visitant. She watched his rather weak foot- 
steps, as he walked quickly away in the 
northern direction through the park. Then 
she got up and prepared to return home. 
But this little incident had sobered her. She 
was not unhappy; but she now felt very 
grave. The child spirit! She must keep it 
alive, and the Christ must dwell bright within 
her. 

Charlotte’s temperament was naturally re- 
ligious. Her nature was so frank and 
noble that she could not but drink in the 
good as readily as the flower receives the 
dew ; but she had come to this present ful- 
ness of her youthful vigour without one trial 
being sent to test the gold. She entered the 
house after her long walk to find Hinton 
waiting for her. 




















ILLUSTRATION of PSALM CIV. verse 29. 
“ Thou hidest thy face, they are troubled.” 





THE POWER OF CHRIST’S WORD. 
By DONALD FRASER, D.D. 
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“ Tf a man keep my word, he shall never see death."—Sr. Joun viii. 51. 


O teacher ever advanced such claims as | and even signified what sort of death He was 
Jesus Christ. Never was such a com- | destined toendure. He would be “lifted up 
bination of confidence with meekness as in| from the earth.” He had also warned His 
Him. And the confidence is all the more | disciples thatin the persecution which would 
significant, since those high claims of His | arise because of His name, they would incur 
were made in the face of men who were eager | not scourging only, but also death. It is 
to find some fault in Him, and, if they could, | obvious, therefore, that when He spoke of 
would have been swift to expose any hollow-| their never seeing death, He used the term 
ness in His position, or exaggeration in His|in other than a literal and fleshly sense. 
words. Surely some of the bystanders misunderstood 
It is reasonable to demand that a teacher | Him only in pretence. ' 

of moral obligation and of spiritual truth be| Exemption from death, in a literal sense, 
himself pure in character and life ; and so we | would not have been, would not now be, any 
find Jesus of Nazareth submitting His whole | real boon. The powers and tissues of the 
career to the inspection of hostile eyes, and | body must wear out by time and use ; and to 
throwing out the challenge, “ Which of you | prolong mere existence in a feeble frame, 
convicteth me of sin?” But no one, either | after all one’s contemporaries had died, and 
then or at any other time, could allege a | all capacity of exertion and zest of enjoyment 
moral charge against Jesus. ‘Thereupon He | had been exhausted, would be no pleasure, 
proceeded to claim for His words that they | but utter weariness. There is really a good 
were “of God,” and told the Jews plainly | deal to be said in praise of death. It con- 
that their refusal of those words only went | tributes more to the value and significance 
to prove that they were “not of God.” Not | of life than most men think. Just as night— 
knowing what to answer, the Jews began to | certain to fall on us with its imperative sum- 
revile Him as a Samaritan and a demoniac.|mons to sleep—gives definitiveness and 
They first threw at Him hard words of oppro- | importance to the day, and forces us to finish 
brium, and soon after “took up stones to | certain tasks and complete a round of occu- 
cast at Him.” But the Teacher, undeterred | pation in order to prevent our life-work from 
by their angry clamour, continued to press | falling into confusion and arrear: so death, 
His claims to human conscience and faith, | certain to come with its imperative command 
affirming that whosoever should keep His | to cease from our labours, imparts an urgent 
word would never die. So soon as the Jews | meaning to life as a whole, and holds us to 
heard this, they took, or affected to take, it | our tasks by its constant admonition that the 
as confirming their theory that Jesus was a | time is short for carrying out all our plans, 
demoniac, speaking wildly; for Abraham and | and realising all our expectations. In the 
the prophets were dead, and did this man | sense of an appointed and inevitable conclu- 





pretend to be greater than they? “Whom | sion to this “life in the flesh,” with all its 


makest Thou thyself?” | work and worry, all its successes and failures, 
In their usual fashion, the Jews blundered | all its pleasures and pains, death is no evil, 
over the forcible expression of Jesus, and | but a good. Without it life would languish, 
would see no other meaning in it than a | and lose a great proportion of its emphasis. 
promise of immortality in the flesh to all His| But, in another aspect of it, the certainty 
followers. So had the people at Capernaum | of death brings misgiving, and casts a shade - 
blundered over the promise that he who | of anxiety on our days and years. “To die, 
would eat of Christ as bread from heaven | to sleep, perchance to dream!” or not to 
would not die, but live for ever. In both | sleep after all, but pass forth into some pale 
instances it was enmity at heart that made | spirit-world, conscious, helpless, alone! 
our Lord’s audience so dull of understanding. | Death, thus regarded, is unwelcome. “And 
_4n the strange annals of religious vagary, | after death, the judgment.” This makes it 
cases have occurred of fanatics who confi-| terrible. Whoso can deliver mortal man 
dently alleged that they would never die. | from tasting such bitterness of death is a 
But Jesus Christ said that He Himself would | Saviour indeed ! 
die, He foretold His being killed at Jerusalem, | Such a Saviour is Jesus Christ. He dealt 
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not with death so much as with that which | 
makes it sharp. and fearful. ‘The sting of 

death is sin,” and our Lord is, before all 

things, a Saviour from sin. He can absolve | 
from its guilt, cleanse from its stain, loose 
from its power, And it is thus that He de- 
livers from death. The decay and dissolu- | 
tion of the body He does not stay, but makes 

this change to His disciples a gain and not 

a loss, a triumph instead of a defeat. What 

is it but a necessary stage in their progress 

toward a higher state of being, with wider 

range of knowledge and of happiness? He | 
appoints all His people to pass through it, 
except those who shall be on the earth at | 
the time of His second coming, and who | 
shall not sleep, but be transfigured in a mo- | 
ment. But it is not death, as other men 

suffer it, that befalls faithful followers of 

Christ. They fall asleep. They depart. | 
They are absent from the body, and at home | 
with the Lord. From all that makes death | 
formidable and even frightful to others, they 

are exempt who “keep His word.” In fact, 

they die, yet do not see death. In their last 

hour they see Jesus. More than once we | 
have heard a happy voice from a Christian’s 

death-bed say, “My Lord is coming for | 
me.” He who goes to meet the sun does not | 
see the shadows on the road. 

Our Lord stood before men in Jerusalem 
as a living teacher; and therefore when He | 
would express the import of discipleship, He | 
explained it as the keeping of His word. It 
was by His spoken word that He conveyed | 
to man His message, His mind, His holy | 
love, His living power, Himself. It was by | 
their reception and retention, or their rejec- 
tion and disallowance of His word, that the 
actual relation of man towards Jesus Christ 
and His salvation was determined. So we 
read in the Gospels of receiving, abiding in, 
and keeping Christ’s word. In the Epistles, 
written after His death and resurrection, and 
the descent of the Holy Ghost, the thought 
of union to Christ is carried somewhat 
farther. St. Paul writes of it as vital and | 
organic, as the members of a living body are 
joined to the head. St. John writes of 
abiding in Christ, and of being “in Him who 
is true.” 

To say that one who keeps the word of 
Christ shall not see death, is thus equivalent 
to a statement that union with Christ has an 
eternal result. To it there is no terminus ; 
of it there is no extinction. The changes 
which are wrought by time do not affect it. 
Not even the dissolution of “the earthly 
house of this tabernacle ” can interfere with 





it. “The free gift of God is eternal life in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

So familiar are our ears with these sayings 
of Christ and the apostles, that it is difficult 


|for us to conceive the surprise which they 
| awakened at first, and the incredulity they 


provoked, among both Jews and Gentiles, 
Nothing that ancient religion had taught, 
nothing that philosophy could suggest, had 
been able sensibly to relieve the shock of 
death’s approach, or make it other than 
dismal and unwelcome to all except the 
worn-out and the wretched. But it became 


|more and more manifest that Christians, 


while taking life very seriously, had escaped 
from bondage to the fear of death. They 
did not see death. They saw the Lord Jesus 
living for ever and ever; and their true life 
was bound up with His. 

The elevated sense in which the Master 
spoke of life gained and death banished, may 
be gathered from His conversation with the 
Jews in the synagogue at Capernaum: 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that 
believeth hath eternal life. Iam that Bread 
of Life. Your fathers did eat the manna in 
the wilderness, and they died. This is the 


bread which cometh down out of heaven, that 
aman may eat thereof, and not die; I am the 
living bread which came down out of heaven: 


if any man eat of this bread, he shall live for 
ever ; yea, and the bread which I will give 
is My flesh, for the life of the world.” Quite 
obviously, He meant more than a life which 
common bread and flesh support, and which 
the want of such nutriment can turn to death. 
He indicated a higher life, and a more 
awful death ; and showed that the alternative 
between them hangs on a spiritual participa- 
tion of Himself, as the true bread, and the 
offering for sin. 

Further, it was taught at the same time 
and place, that Christ’s communication of 
Himself, and so of life, to man, is through 
His word, which whoever believed should 
live for ever. ‘The words that I have 
spoken unto you are spirit and are life.” 
Hence it is that whoso keeps the word of 
Christ shall not see death: the word of 
eternal life is in him: Christ is become 
through that word, his very life, as well as his 
peace, and hope, and joy. 

That Christianity is a life, and not a 
formal creed, is often proclaimed by persons 
who appear to have but superficial notions of 
life in Christ. They mean by life, the 
manner of life, or course of conduct, and 
intend to say that he is a Christian who 
behaves himself well and justly-day by day— 
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a true saying, but not a new discovery. But, 
if we would get to the heart of the matter, 
we must think of that intrinsic life which is 
in union with the Prince of Life, through the 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit, and the re- 
ception in faith and obedience of the word 
of Christ. That only is Christian conduct 
which is the practical manifestation of this 
. hidden life. It is thus that Christ’s mind is 
formed in us; His thoughts diffuse them- 
selves through us ;- His fulness overflows into 
us; and, as to what men commonly call life 
and death, we are liftedabove exaggerated love 
of the one and exorbitant dread of the other. 
We look with changed eyes alike on the 
attractions and vicissitudes of this short life, 
and on the death which ends it, and the 
grave which seems to swallow it up. We 
live, yet not we, but Christ lives in us. We 
shall never die. Our spirits, when loosed 
from the body, shall live on, because our 





Lord lives. And, at the last day, He will 
raise us up in bodies incorruptible to know | 
the fulness of that life which we began to 
share in the present state, when we learned to | 
keep His word. 

The other side of the truth must be stated 
also. He who believes not on the Son of 
God shall not see life. He who refuses the 
word of Christ must see death. Eternal life | 


is given to His disciples, “in order that they | 


may know the only true God and Jesus Christ | 
whom He has sent ;” and then it is fed with 
such knowledge ‘by the Word, and will be 
perfected in that knowledge in the world to 
come. So, on the other hand, the death in 
sin which is assigned to the rejecters of Christ’s 
word carries with it ignorance of Christ and 
alienation from the life of God, and issues 
in more ignorance, and more obdurate resist- 
ance to all that is Divine. 

Through an ancient prophet, God called 
to the impenitent and disobedient, “ Turn 





ye; why will ye die?” Through another, 


and yet earlier prophet, He remonstrated 
with those who misdirected their earnestness, 
spending their money for that which was not 
bread, and their labour for that which satis- 
fied not; and with the remonstrance He joined 
an invitation thus: “Incline your ear, and 
come unto Me: hear, and your soul shall 
live.” The greatest of all Prophets com- 
plained to the Jews, “Ye will not come unto 
Me, that ye may have life.” Are not such 
remonstrances and appeals still to accompany 
the publication of our Saviour’s word and 
work? Surely it isa thing to be thought of 
with tears, that the words of Christ, so often 
heard, are so little heeded, that the great sal- 
vation is so frequently neglected, and that 
some by persistence in inattention and un- 
belief doom themselves to death in the most 
severe sense of the word, and hasten to a woful 
judgment. Let the prophets preach again, 
“Turn, and do not die. Incline your ear ; 
hear, and your soul shall live. Come to 
Jesus that you may have life!” Let’ His 
word enter into you in the power of the Spirit, 
and lift you out of the death in sin into the 
life of righteousness. 

One chapter in the third Gospel contains 
three parables of the recovery of the lost. 
The second uses for its illustration a thing 
without life—a piece of money. But it is 
otherwise with the first and third, and in 
them we see life triumphing over death. 
Wandering from the shepherd was the way of 
death to the stray sheep. From the destruc- 
tion which it was bringing on itself it was 
rescued by the shepherd, and its restoration 
was to newness of life. Departure and dis- 
tance from his father was not only the loss, 
but the death of the prodigal son. Return 
to his father was life from the dead. And so 
the story ends with life on which death’s 
shadow never falls. “This my son was 
dead and is alive again; was lost and is 
found.” 





WANDERINGS IN SPAIN. 


By JAMES MACGREGOR, D.D., St. CuTHBERT’s, EDINBURGH. 


SECOND 


HE intelligent visitor to a new land, 
whose conditions are totally different 

from those of his own, ought to be very slow 
In forming impressions, and constantly on 
his guard against hasty conclusions as to the 
character of the people. He must always 





make allowance for the possibility of a large 


PAPER. 


residuum of error. Here, for instance, in 
front of the really handsome station of the 
one railway which leads to Malaga, is the 
dirty bed of a small rivulet. There has been 
considerable rain, and you have carefully to 
pick your way across the stepping-stones, 
while mules and bullock-carts are floundering 
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past you. Sucha 
sight is not to be 
witnessed from 
end to end of 
Great _ Britain. 
What should we 
say if in any con- 
siderable town we 
had to cross the 
street on step- 
ping-stones, with 
thechances of wet 
feet before reach- 
ing the station? 
The answer is, 
that England is 
not Spain, and 
that on very few days of the year is there 
a drop of water in that rivulet. Where, 
therefore, they ask you, is the use of a 
bridge? And so, too, you are struck with 
the vast size of the bed of the Guadal 
Medina, which flows through the city, and 
which seems out of all proportion to the tiny 
stream which is threading its way along. 
There are days, however, when that river 
comes roaring down, an impetuous torrent 
from bank to bank, its waters touching the 
very roadway of the bridge on which you 
stand. 

It may be said of the Spanish rivers as of 
the Spanish people, that their ways are not 
as our ways. They are hasty, passionate, 
impetuous, short-lived in their violence, vari- 
able in their moods. The river marks the 
boundary of properties; when it changes its 
bed, as it often does, the neighbouring pro- 
prietor gains or loses. But the law does not 
permit him to bank it in, lest he should injure 
his neighbour across the stream; ard so the 


water takes its own wilful way, the result | 


A Water-Carrier. 





sometimes being 
that there are 
deep rivers with 
no bridges, and 
great bridges with 
no rivers. Their 
rapid rise and 
turbulent career 
are largely due 
to one unhappy 
cause. This fair 
land is a treeless 
land, so far as 
anything like 
forests are con- 
cerned, They say 
that a Spaniard 
does not like a 
tree. What worse could be 
said of him? And it seems to 
be only too true. 

The forests which once 
clothed the magnificent moun- 
tains have been destroyed long 
ago, and there has been no 
attempt at their restoration. 
The result is that every heavy 
rainfall washes the soil away, 
till in many places the knobby 
hillsides look like a rising suc- 
cession of bare, bald scalps. 
There is, therefore, nothing to 
retain the rains as they fall. 
With all their fertilising pro- 
perties they are carried off at 

once in destructive streams, which, when 
the rains are over, again become dry. 
When, during the Peninsular War, the 
French were pursuing the flying Spaniards, 
and came upon these dry channels, they 
exclaimed, “Spanish rivers run away too.” 
A friend gave me a striking illustration of 
the peculiarity to which I allude. A Scotch 
gentleman, largely interested in Spanish 
mines, took out with him on one occasion 
a practical engineer. As they passed along 
in the train, the Scotch engineer pointed 
out, in great amusement, the folly of the 
Spanish engineers in building a bridge of 
such excessive strength over a mere thread 
of water. They had been away for a week, 
during which there had been heavy rains. 
When they came back the bridge was gone. 
The swollen stream had swept it away, leaving 
not a vestige behind. 

Except in rainy weather the Guadal Me- 
dina—an Arabic name meaning the river of 
the city—is not a river, but a river-bed. To 
a benighted northerner, this river-bed is an 
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extraordinary institution. Just beyond the 
city, it allows the water, when there is any, 
to spread at its own free will over the plain, 
turning many hundreds of rich acres into a 
barren waste, which serves the purpose of a 
Champ de Mars, where I recently saw some 
regiments of slouching recruits playing at 
soldiers. Within the city it serves as a re- 
ceptacle for the superfluous refuse. I saw 
just beside the bridge, within sight of every 
passer-by, a poor horse in the act of dying, 
its eye almost human-like in its pitiful agony ; 
but people who almost always see, as one of 
the acts in their principal amusement, a poor 
worn-out horse gored bya bull, and dragging 


its entrails across the arena, may be supposed | 
to have no objections to such spectacles of | 
It also serves partly as a 


hideous cruelty. 
convenient place for digging sand, partly as 
a thoroughfare, and partly as a market-place. 
And oh! that some of my fellow academi- 
cians could see that market-place, and trans- 
fer to the canvas what baffles the power of 
words. Rickety booths filled with old buttons, 
nails, knives, boots, crockery, and cheap 
Birmingham ware of every description ; piles 
of rags, with rag-pickers busy at them—each 
of them a picture worth coming far to see ; 
piles of ve- 

getables, 

piles of 

“oranges, 

coops 

filled with 

scream- 

ing fowls, 
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bird-cages with the familiar canary and 
blackbird, droves of turkeys, black swine, 
which, in this land, move very freely 
and plentifully about; mangy dogs; covered 
carts, with yoked oxen looking at you 
with their large, soft, dreamy eyes; here 
and there and everywhere, the inevitable 
ass, and the equally inevitable beggar- 
women, busy washing clothes in the dirty 
yellow puddle into which the river has 
now dwindled; such a ragged regiment of 
buyers and sellers as I have nowhere else 
seen—not even in Cork—all huddled pro- 
miscuously together in that river-bed, and 
the bright sun blazing overhead, this is a 
— picture, and withal, a reality. There 
was even a book-stall with about a dozen 
worthless volumes, one of only two which, 
in all my wanderings, I have been able to 
find in this Athens of Spain. I bought a 
book .at that stall. If my book-fancying 
friends got with their old books what I got 
| with mine, they would buy far fewer of them. 
| Even had I never read a word of it, I should 
have cause to remember the contents of that 
| book. } 

|. One of the charms of Malaga is its oriental 
look. Here, in this western corner of 
| Europe, the unchangeable East is still a 
| living and breathing reality. The look, the 
colour, the dress, the very speech and songs 
of the people, retain 

| distinct traces of the 

| long centuries during 

which the Moors pos- 

| sessed the land. The 


@ Coast. 


street cries, ending in something like aj} descends half an octave, and the peculiar 


prolonged wail, during which the voice | wailing character of the popular songs—one 
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of which I hear on the stairs at this moment 
—send me back, as in a faintly remembered 
dream, over eighteen years, to the Arabian 
desert and to the songs of the Bedouin. 

Above you is the same bright sun, the same 
cloudless sky as in Palestine. Around you 
are the same precious things of the everlasting 
hills ; the palm, the vine, the olive, the fig, 
the pomegranate, the almond, the orange, the 
hedges of prickly pear. ‘These fruits of the 
eastern are also the produce of the western 
shores of the Mediterranean, and the customs 
of the people are the same. ‘There is the 
same stately bearing, the same dignified 
reserve, the same simple kindliness, about 
a Spanish, which there is about an Arab 
peasant. In this land of the sun the 
life of the people is an out-door life. 
They cook their food and eat it in the sun- 
shine. When I pass them at their meals 
they offer to share it with me, saying, “ Le 
gusta usted ?” “ Quiere usted ?” ‘* Will your 
honour care to partake?” 
pass them on the road, and never speak 
to them, without hearing the beautiful 
parting words, the most frequent on a 
Spaniard’s lips, “ Vaya usted con Dios,” 
“May your honour go with God.” 

The two principal articles hawked about the 
streets seem to be fish and lottery-tickets; the 


enormous consumption of the former having 
possibly something to do with their ophthalmia, 
the enormous consumption of the latter, with 
their laziness and destitution. In this favoured 
region the fertility of the sea is even greater 


than that of the land. It is said that more 
than a hundred varieties of fish are found in 
these waters. 

Here, on these beautiful shores, the fisher- 
man follows his craft with the same simple 
appliances and in the same simple, unscientific 
way as his fathers did, when their nets gathered 
the same dainty little fish for the markets of 
republican Rome, and doubtless gave utter- 
ance to the same fearful and unearthly howls 
which fall upon the ears as a haul of more than 
usual magnitude is nearing the shore. They 
carry their nets a mile out to sea, the floats 
used being entire pig-skins ; and they drag 
them in from this distance by sheer bodily 
strength, twenty-six men with ropes round 
their shoulders dragging the net like beasts 
of burthen. I once saw a haul which 
brought in 50 arrobas, or 1,250 lbs. of 
the delicate little fish, the boquerone—the 
anchovy of England. Fer miles along the 
shores on either side of Malaga these patient 
toilers may be seen at their daily task. This 
unchangeableness of custom is seen every- 


You rarely | ; 
| stick, which they drive into the skin of the 





where. The husbandman dresses his vines, 
and ploughs his field, and carries his produce 
to market, in the same primitive fashion as 
his fathers did thousands of years ago. In 
country districts the wine is still pressed as 
it was of old in the hills of Palestine. You 
may see yokes of oxen in the field, directed 
by the goad, and dragging behind them the 
primitive oriental plough with which you are 
familiar in illustrated Bibles. 

Noise is an Eastern luxury in which the 
animals share, every creature on the road 
having something that makes a sound. Here, 
for instance, is a large covered cart drawn 
by a team of seven mules tandem. The 
neck of every one of them is adorned with 
bells, which make a pleasant tinkling sound 
as they movealong. I do not know whether 
it be that the ox is supposed to have no ear 
for music, or whether it be a cruel contrivance 
nearly as excruciating to the patient, soft- 
eyed brutes as the prick of the goad (which 
is simply a sharp nail at the point of a long 


sufferer), but certain it is that every bullock- 
cart which I have passed possesses two cast- 
metal discs loose upon its axle, the clashing 
of which together makes a horrid grating 
sound, very like that produced by heavy 
wheels passing over a newly metalled road. 

You notice the almost total absence of the 
horse as 4 beast of burthen, its place being 
supplied by the ox and the ass. The two 
classes of animals by far the most abundant 
are the ass, with his blood relation the mule, 
and the goat: the ass, true type of oriental 
patience and stoicism; the goat, true type 
of gravity and decorum—both sure signs of 
oriental stagnation and immobility. Droves 
of the latter are found everywhere. I see 
them every morning passing along the Ala- 
meda following the goat-herd. He stops at 
the doors as he passes, and calling a goat by 
its name, milks the quantity that may be 
required. And, by the way, such a thing as 
cow’s milk is almost unknown. The butter 
is supplied chiefly from Holland.: This is 
a land without grass. Washington Irving 
speaks of the “ greensward ;” but, so far as 
Andalusia is concerned, that is a poetical 
fiction. For days I have searched for a little 
bit of greensward the size of a carpet ; but I 
have searched in vain. Nothing strikes a 
foreigner, or one of, our own people after a 
long exile from home, more than the green- 
ness of our own dear land. 

Along the two principal roads which lead 
to the city the asses any morning may 
be counted by hundreds and hundreds, 
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some of them laden with boxes of raisins, | could eat the coarse barbed leaf of the prickly 
others with panniers formed of Esparto grass | pear. ‘ Look here, your grace,” he replied, 
and filled with every conceivable article. | and cutting off a large slice with his knifc, 
One learns to love the long-eared, patient | and calling several of his flock by such 
creatures as they trot past him day by| pretty names as “Sejorita,” “ Lucera,” 
day, all muzzled, following one another | ‘ Mona,” he gave me ocular evidence of 
in Indian file, the leader wearing a loud-| their capacity for prickly pear. A friend 
sounding bell. ‘They are admirably adapted | of mine the other day saw a goat quietly 
to the requirements of a hilly country like | eating a newspaper, and, being probably of an 
Spain, where roads are rare, and even the! inquiring turn of mind, it seemed to enjoy it; 
great highways are little at least it finished it. 
better than rough bridle Most oriental is the pic- 
paths. Both the goat and ture, not only of the ass 
the ass have the 
invaluable  ca- 
pacity of living 
and _ thriving 
where other 
creatures would 
starve. I had 
the curiosity 
one day to ask 
a bright-looking 
young goat- 
herd if his flock 
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with its bright head-dress, but of its bronzed 
and ragged owner, of the varied attitudes 
which he assumes upon its back, of the speech 
with which he addresses it, and of the cruel 
whacks with which he urges it along. There 
is a great need here for a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. I have 
seen a piece cut out of the neck of an ox, 
jst where the yoke pressed upon it, as clean 
and red as if done by a surgeon’s knife. 
When I pointed it out to the driver he merely 
shrugged his shoulders. Donkeys and mules 
are still addressed in the language of the 
land from which they came. Their “ wo” 
is our “ wo,” which I suppose we got from 
them. Their “gee-up” is “ arr-r-ree,” rol- 
ling the “r’s” and prolonging the “e.” I 
have heard the same, I think, in the desert. 
An unsophisticated cockney, who could not 
manage his ‘‘h’s,” was led to the important 
discovery that, whereas in England the don- 
keys are all called “ Neddy,” here they are 
all called “’Arry.” 

Here is another thoroughly eastern scene. 
A tree-shaded knoll; a bullock trudging 
round it, driving a rough wooden wheel ; 
coarse earthen vessels fastened at a little 
distance from one another forming an end- 
less rope. You hear the pleasant creak of 
the rude machinery, and the still more 
pleasant splash of the water. It is the water- 
wheel of the east, just like one I saw close 
by the obelisk of Heliopolis, in Egypt, near 
which, tradition says, and perhaps truly, the 
Virgin Mother rested with her child. 

Here, again, is a sparkling fountain round 
which is gathered a mothey but picturesque 
group of mules and donkeys with their 
drivers, waiting their turn: tall young girls 
in gaily coloured dresses, their laughing faces 
and sparkling eyes glancing bright as the sun 
which lights them. So have I seen from the 
tent-door the girls of Nazareth grouped round 
the fountain, filling their water jars, and 
gracefully carrying them homeward on their 
head. It is the East all over. 

Of the churches of Malaga, the less I say 
the better. With the exception of the cathe- 
dral, there is not one worth looking at, either 
without or within, and I have been in most 
ofethem. They are filled with tawdrily 
dressed images of the Virgin and saints, the 
folly and ugliness of which, both from a 
religiousand esthetic point of view, their own 
writers, such as Perez Galdos, are trying hard 
to expose. In the services of the churches 
there is no attempt made at religious instruc- 
tion, and even if there was, there would be 
few to hear. The humbler classes, male and 











female, and the men of all classes, are con- 
spicuous by their absence. Even at their 
great festivals the number present is very 
small. I have made every inquiry of priests 
and others as to when and where there was 
to be preaching, and I have only known of 
three sermons since I came to Malaga, all of 
which I had the pleasure to hear. They 
were each of them about an hour in length, 
and one of them was undoubtedly an eloquent 
performance ; but it was preaching for the 
Middle Ages, rather than for the nineteenth 
century. Priests here are not of much 
account; they are not liked by the lower 
classes, and, as a rule, they are debarred from 
good society. There could be no better 
proof of the estimate in which they are held, 
than the fact that during the year 1873, when 
Malaga was in the hands of the mob, the 
priests were not to be seen. The bishop 
fled ; the canons committed the valuables of 
the cathedral to the care of the English con- 
sul, and the priests barricaded themselves 
within the bishop’s palace. Bibles were 
openly sold on stalls in the streets. Every 
convent in Malaga was pulled to the ground ; 
the poor nuns, on the intercession of the 
English and American consuls with the chief 
of the mob, getting eight days to look out for 
themselves. And nowa monk or a nun is 
just as rare a sight on the streets of Malaga 
as on the streets of Edinburgh. Malaga was 
never freer from crime than during the year 
of mob rule. At some other time, I may 
have a word to say on the religious aspect of 
the most Catholic country in the world. The 
outlook is not a hopeful one. “I have no 
hope whatever for Spain,” an intelligent re- 
sident here once said to me; “I see no 
way by which the light can get in.” The 
workmen of the towns have drifted into in- 
differentism, the intelligent into practical 
infidelity ; and the residuum is given over to 
dense superstition and fierce bigotry. What 
should we think of a condition of things tole- 
rated by our Government, in which a British 
consul in this very city, and in this very cen- 
tury, dying at his post, would have been 
buried like a dog on the sands of the sea- 
shore, had not a friend taken the body and 
buried it in his garden in the country? The 
slab which covered his remains was found 
some time ago as part of the pavement 
of abyre. ‘The only British ruler who ever 
had the strength and the humanity to put 
down, for a time, such monstrous nonsense 
was Oliver Cromwell. Now, in Malaga, and 
in one or two other places, Protestant Pariahs 
are permitted the rights of Christian burial. 
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The only two places of public worship, 
other than Catholic, of which I am aware, 
are the Chaplaincy at the British Consulate, 
and a little native Evangelical Church con- 
formed to the English Fpiscopal rite. The 
congregation is a mere handful. When the 
people are intelligent they are indifferent, and 
when they are ‘fools they are fanatics. 

I should have taken you long ago fora 
little stroll to the outskirts of Malaga, for 
there, and not in the town, lies its principal 
charm, and there, in the delicious freshness 
of the early morning, a walk is pleasure in- 
deed. Unhappily you cannot get to the 
sweets of the country without first tasting the 
abominations of the town. Let us pass 
through the tortuous streets, past the huge 
Cathedral, to the Plaza Merced, where a 
column is erected to the memory of General 
Torrijos and the Irishman Boyd, who, along 
with their companions, were shot on the 
sands close by, on the 11th December, 1831, 
by the monster Moreno, in spite of the most 
earnest remonstrances of Consul Mark, that | 
Boyd, at least, who was perfectly innocent, 
should be spared ; then up the broad Calle 
Victoria, taking care not to fall into the huge 
hole in the middle of the street, large enough 
to take in a carriage, as it has done before 
now, but meant for the torrents of water 
which pour down from the hills at the foot of | 
which we now are. The Castleis high up to 
the right on its own knoll, commanded by a 
higher knoll a little behind, where one of the 
last and fiercest battles with the Moors was 
fought just before their final expulsion from 
Spain. Right before you is another high 
knoll, a hill called Calvario—Calvary—with | 
its white stations like pigeon-houses leading 
up to the wretched little chapel on the top, 
in which is a hideous image of the Saviour, 
with human hair. We turn to the left and 
ascend San Cristobal, about 650 feet high. 
It is the 3rd of January, warm and bright, 
the temperature at the top, at 11 o’clock, is | 
78° in the sun. The air is full of pleasant 
odours. The almond-trees are in bloom. 
You distinctly hear the hum of Malaga, | 
which is lying at your feet, occupying, in | 
consequence of its narrow streets, much less 
ground than you would think necessary for 
its 110,000 or 120,000 inhabitants. You 
are on one of the outlying knolls of the hills 
which surround it, and are looking due west. 
You should distinctly see the hills of Africa 
eighty miles away. Yousee that the city lies 
at the eastern corner of an extensive triangular 
plain, the sea to the left, the marble and | 
rather mountainous hills of La Mija in front, | 

















five miles away, with Torremolinos and Chur- 
riana at their base; the high ridge to the 
right is Yunkera, by-and-by to be covered 
with a mantle of glittering snow. The hills 
of Malaga, on one of the spurs of which your 
are, bend round the city from theS.E. to the 
N.W. That vast and fertile plain, the Eden 
of the Peninsula, has been laid down and left 
by the receding sea. Cartama, which is ten 
miles inland, was a Roman port. As late as 
1738 the sea was flowing in the present 
Alameda, and the beautiful gate of the 
Moorish Arsenal, through which their galleys 
passed, has just been rebuilt, close to its 
ancient site, in the street behind the house 
where I am writing these lines. But now, 
where Roman galleys ploughed are vast 
fields of yellow sugar-cane, which a single 
touch of frost will kill. But the glory of the 
land is its bare, brown, barren-looking hills, 
apparently without a single blade of verdure, 
certainly without a single forest tree, though 
on their base you may see rich bright green 
groves of lemon and orange trees, and up 
their sides patches of dark grey olive, arranged 
in lines like soldiers on parade, and the 
peculiar light grey of the fig-tree, which, in 
this, its leafless season, looks. like a puff of 
delicate white smoke. ‘These, though cold- 
looking even in all the glory of their sun- 
shine, when first seen by our northern eyes, 
grow on you in beauty the longer you know 
them. Except in their size they have no one 
point in common with our Scottish hills, no 
one thing in which the two might be com- 
pared. ‘Their very lights and shadows are 
different, owing to their different configura- 
tion. From a height like this, and still more: 
from a higher altitude, you look down upon 
innumerable huge rounded knolls like vast 
ant-hills not of rock but of earth, which, 
looked at in shadow at right angles to a 
westering sun, have a most striking and, to 
me, novel effect. Instead of the hills lifting 
up in a series of ridges, they lift up in these 
knobby forms to their very summits, and look 
what they are, knolls of earth washed down 
from the upper mountain slopes, and cut off 
from each other by the chasms formed by the 
torrents of water which tear down their sides 
after a storm. Hereand there, at long inter- 
vals, these knobs are crowned with white 
cortijos-or farm-houses, which, in the clear 
air, are distinctly seen at great distances. 
The absence of colour from vegetation is 
compensated by the marvellous colouring of 
the soil, which passes through all possible 
shades of brown, from that which is nearly. 
white to that which is an intense and deep 
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red. In the same patch of hillside, and 
within a few yards of each other, you may get 
these wonderfully varied colours side by side. 


Examine the soil of these hillsides a little | 
More stones than earth; poor | 


‘more closely. 
slaty-looking stuff, like the debris cast out | 
from 4 quarry, dotted all over with low, | 
thick, burned-looking stumps, with torn and 
knotted heads, each stump about six feet 
from its neighbour. What a dreary picture | 
of desolation! you will say. You were never | 
more mistaken, my friend. On these steep, | 
barren slopes grows the muscatel grape of | 
Malaga, the finest and the richest in the | 
world ; the only grape this earth produces 
which, with no manufacture, and by simple 
exposure to its dearly beloved sun, can make 
those luscious raisins which you eat at Christ- 
mas time. These bare hillsides will be | 
covered in a little while with an enduring | 
mantle of the most exquisite green, and when | 
the fierce sun of summer has turned every- | 
thing else into tinder, these delicate blades | 
of the vine will shelter the still more delicate | 
grape below, which must be handled as if 
you loved it, till it ripens into the full round- 
ness of its beauty, and acquires that exquisite | 
purple bloom, more soft and tender than the 
dust on a butterfly’ s wing. 

I wish I had time to speak of the “ Pasa, 
or Raisin crop of Malaga, The production | 
over the area to which it is confined, about | 
twenty-five miles on either side of Malaga, 
amounts yearly to above 2,000,000 arrobas, | 
or 50,000,000 of Ibs. a year, the principal | 
consumers being North Americans first, and | 
English next. Need you wonder that the | 
largest fortunes in Spain have been made | 


» | 


| climate you have named all. 


| warmth. 


in Malaga? The export of the produce of 
the province—raisins, oranges, lemons, figs, 


| &c.—is principally in the hands of English, 


German, and American houses, some of which 
have been long established. These foreigners 
in Spain form an intelligent and pleasant 
society of their own, to which their fellow 
foreigners, who are there on a Visit, are cheer- 


| fully admitted, and where they are sure to 


get such advice and help as they may have 
occasion to require. 

To those who, in consideration of climate, 
can put up witha city which has only one 
really fine street, which has no public parks, 
no promenades, no public meetings of any 
kind, no lectures nor lecture-rooms, not a 
single statue nor a single painting, nor one 
attraction, so far as I know, to a cultured 
man, and no place of public amusement but 
the bull-ring and the theatre, where all that 
God has made is beautiful, and much of 
what man has made is vile—to all such, in 
search of health, I would say without hesita- 
tion, Go to Malaga. They say here, and 
they say justly, when you have named the 
And it cer- 
tainly is as near perfection as anything 
earthly can be. Its charm is its equable 
On the shortest day of the year 
the temperature of my room, which was on 
the sunny side of the Alameda, and of course 
| without a fire, was 66° Fahrenheit at 8 a.M., 
69° at 2 P.M., and 68° at 11 p.m. This is a 
little above the average, but the daily varia- 
tion is extremely small. A dry north wind, 
called the “ Terral,” sometimes blows for days 
together. It is very pleasant to be out in, 
but not without an element of danger. 





ONLY A CHILD. 
By Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT. 


UNDAY-SCHOOL teachers often weary 
under the lgng strain of apparently 
fruitless effort. Perhaps the following true 
account of the use a little Sunday-school | 
girl made of the not very large amount of 
knowledge she obtained in one at Bedford 
many years ago may prove an encouragement 
to some such desponding teachers, and help 
them to believe that even an almost unnoticed 
member of their class may be the very one 
who is to prove their crown of rejoicing. 
The little girl’s name was Mary Marcett, | 
and her age was twelve years. 
Those were not the days of compulsory | 
education. There were many other mouths | 
to fillin the poor home, and her decent, hard- 


working mother had as much, and sometimes 
more, than she could do to get through her 


| day’s work, so little Mary spent her time 
‘lending a helping hand, and her education 
would have been scanty indeed had there 
been no Sunday-school to attend. 

Though Mrs. Marcett had no compunction 
in keeping Mary from the day school, she 
took care that the child attended regularly on 
Sunday ; and the little girl needed no urging 


|on that point, it was one of her chief plea- 


| sures to take her place in the class ; but when 
‘there she was not particularly bright, nor 
clever, nor in earnest—not remarkable, in- 
deed, in any manner. 

Mrs. Marcett, amongst other ways of adding 
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to the family income, “ did a little charring,” 
and sometimes Mary went in her mother’s 
place, for she was a helpful girl, and “knew 
what work was,” as became her mother’s eldest 
daughter. One of the places where Mrs. Mar- 
cett worked was a small public-house called 
the “Star and Garter.” It was a quiet place, 
half a farm-house, without a gaily seductive 
bar, and old-fashioned enough to keep its 
store of beer in the cellar; and to make the 
customers wait until it was drawn and | 
brought up from thence. 

One day Mary was busily at work in the 
kitchen of the Star and Garter scrubbing 
a table, when a man came in named Bill 
Whitehead. 

‘Get me a glass of beer, will you?” he said. 

The table was nearly finished. 

“Yes, in a minute,” Mary replied, going 
on with her work, for she did not want to 
go into the cellar till it was done. 

As the man waited, his little boy ran in. 

“Don’t get any more drink, father ; come 
home,” the child begged. 

“T sha’n’t.” 

“Oh, but do, father,” he urged. 

“Go to the devil,” said the man savagely. 

“You shouldn't say, ‘Go to the devil,’ ” re- | 
marked Mary, “to a little thing like him ;| 
you should say, ‘Go to the Saviour.’ ” 

“Saviour! Who’s He? I don’t believe | 





inno Saviour, nor no God, nor no heaven 
nor no hell, nor nothing. Get me my beer.” 
Mary wiped her hands, reached down a} 


>| 


jug, and did as she was bid. 

Some weeks passed, and one day there | 
came to their cottage door a knock. Mary 
opened it. A dirty, neglected-looking little 
girl was standing there. 

She stared at Mary a minute or two, twist- 
ing her hands in and out of her soiled pina- 
fore. At last, apparently satisfied by her 
inspection, she spoke. 

“Are you Mary Marcett ? Her whot 
works at the Star and Garter?” 

“Yes; what do you want with me?” 

“Oh! I’ve been to the public to find out 
where you live. Father,wants you.” 

“ Who és your father ?” 

“ Bill Whitehead, and he’s down werry 
bad in the fever, and he telled me to fetch 
you ; he wants you.” 

“Well, wait a bit, and I’ll see if mother 
will let me go.” 

“Go and see a man ina fever!” cried Mrs. 
Marcett—“ no, in course you sha’n’t.” 

So the child messenger was dismissed. 
Next day she appeared again. 

“Mary, father savs vou must come ; he’s 
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werry, werry bad, worse to-day than he were 
yesterday, and he says you must come.” 

“Well,” said Mary's mother, “as the 
man’s so determined about it, you can go, 
Mary.” 

Off with her still smaller guide the child 
set. After traversing the streets of Bedford 
for some distance, they turned into Bunyan’s 
Court, then a very low and filthy place ; they 
entered one of the miserable houses and 
climbed up-stairs. Presently the little guide 
stopped before a door, a very shabby door, 
for all the paint had long ago worn off, and 
giving it a push, said— 

“Come in; he’s here.” 

He might be, but Mary could not see him. 
The room was nearly quite dark, for light was 
carefully excluded. Rags were stuffed into the 
broken window panes, and an old coverlet 
fastened across them. As her eyes grew accus- 
tomed to the dimness, Mary saw that the 
entire furniture of the place consisted of a 
seatless chair and an old table, but in the far 
corner of the room she distinguished some- 
thing white, a patch glimmering in the duski- 
Terrified by the dark, strange place, 
the child turned to escape, when a voice 
coming from the corner asked— 

“Ts that you, Mary Marcett ?” 

‘* Come here, then.” 

Fearfully she drew near and saw Bill 
Whitehead lying on a poor apology for a bed, 
a cloth—the white spot she had seen in the 
darkness—dipped in vinegar was tied round 


“Yes.” 


| his head. He said— 


“ Mary, I’m werry bad; not as I’m going 
to make adie, you know, but werry bad all 
the same; and I want to know who’s that 
there Saviour as-you talked of?” 

“ His name is Jesus Christ ; and He’s the 
Son of God, and He came to save sinners.” 

‘Who told you about Him?” 

“ Teacher at Sunday-school.” 

“Oh! that’s what they learn you there! 
I never went when I wasa young ’un. How 
did this Saviour o’ yourn do it ?” 

“Dowhat?” “Save sinners?” 

“* By dying for ’em.” 

“ Dying for em! What good could that 
do?” “TI don’t rightly know; I don’t know 
much, I’m near the bottom of the class, but 
I know we ought to pray to the Saviour.” 

“Can you pray, Mary?” 

“Yes; can’t you?” 

“No; but I’d like to hear you do it.” 

So the little girl knelt down and repeated 
the Lord’s Prayer. Bill listened, but did not 
comprehend much of the sense of the beau- 
tiful words. Mary rose. 
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“TI must be going now; mother will want 
me.” ‘“ But you'll come again ?” 


“ Yes, I'll come again.” 

Suddenly the Spirit of God whispered a 
thought to the lingering child. 

“*]’'ll tell you something to think of till I 
come again; try and say it after me.” 


“Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee. 
Let the water and the blood, 
From Thy riven side which flowed, 
Be of sin the double cure, 
Cleanse me from its guilt and power.” 

She repeated the verse slowly twice, the 
sick man trying to follow her amd grasp the 
words ; butin vain. With a groan he raised 
his hand to the bandage on his forehead and 
murmured— 

“Oh! my head, my head! it’s no use, I 
can’t learn it.” ‘“ Well, good-bye.” 

“* Good-bye, Mary; you'll be sure to come 
soon?” “Yes.” 

At the door the child turned; she had 
remembered another word she had often 
heard her clergyman say at church, and she 
repeated solemnly— 

“The Lord lift up the light of His coun- 
tenance upon you, and give you peace.” 

“What did you say?” cried the sick man 
eagerly. Mary repeated her benediction. 

“The “ight of His countenance; what’s 
that ?” “I don’t know; but it’s in the Bible. 
Good-bye.” 

And the little girl crept slowly down-stairs. 
She had never seen any one ill like this 
before, had never acted as a teacher, had 
never undertaken a responsible action in her 
life. But now she dimly felt, though she 
neither understood nor reasoned out the fact, 
that a responsibility she had not sought had 
come upon her, and that God called her, Mary 
Marcett, though she was only twelve years 
old and nearly at the bottom of the class, to 
do the best that could be done for poor Bill 
Whitehead’s soul ; but what was that best? 
She stood in the broad sunshiny street 
puzzling. She had told Bill almost all she 
knew, and she had said her prayers by his 
side and repeated her last new hymn. What 
more could she do? If she went again, Bill 
would be sure to ask her what “ the light of 
His countenance” meant, and she did not 
know what to answer. Perplexed and striv- 
ing after this unknown duty, the child stood 
there and thought ; and—as to us children of 
a larger growth—there came, though she did 
not comprehend it, the illumination of the 
light of His countenance. A happy thought 
darted into her mind. She had often seen a 
gentleman with a kind face going in and out 





of the houses of sick neighbours ; more than 
once he had called at her mother’s. He was 
the very guide she wanted ; or perhaps, even; 
he would goand see Bill himself. She knew, 
too, where he lived, having once gone with a 
little friend to fetch some sick comforts. 
With a happy heart Mary ran away to the 
good gentleman’s house. It was a nice house, 
with three white steps up to the door and a 
gleaming bell handle. She hardly liked to 
touch it; however, after rubbing her hand 
well down her pinafore she ventured to pull 
it, and then waited with a beating heart. A 
smart housemaid opened the door, and, 
seeing the poorly-clothed child on the 
threshold, asked crossly— 

“What do you want?” “Tosee Mr. ——” 

“Then we've nothing for you,” and with a 
slam the door was banged to. 

Mary first felt very much inclined to cry; 
then, indignant, she turned hastily to go 
away, but that unknown voice, which had 
bid her come, whispered so distinctly “ try 
again,” that she stopped ; but she walked past 
and repast the house several times before she 
could summon courage once more to mount 
the white steps and ring the shining bell. This 
time heavier footsteps sounded in the hall, 
and a gentleman appeared—but he was not 
the one she had longed to see; this gentle- 
man was young, her gentleman was old. 
However, he spoke kindly. 

“ Well, little girl, what do you want?” he 
said. 

“TI want, sir, to see Mr. . Bill White- 
head is werry bad in the fever, and I want to 
tell Mr. about him, sir.” 

“Come with me; my father is in and will 
see you at once, I am sure.” 

So little Mary had her desire. She told 
Mr. all her simple tale, and walked by 
his side till she saw him turn down Bunyan’s 
Court, and then ran home joyfully. 

Five days passed. ‘Twice and then thrice 
every day the gentleman visited Bill White- 
head. On the fiith day he was dying, but now 
he knew in whom he believed, and was not 
entering the dark shadows of that lonely vale 
companionless. He'sent for Mary Marcett. 

“ Mary,” he said with a quiet smile, which 
seemed to transform all his face, “I know 
now what ‘Go to the Saviour’ means. He’s 
come to me, and now I'm going to Him, and 
I’m werry glad to think it.” 

“Do you know now, Bill, what ‘the Lord 
lift up the light of His countenance’ means?” 
Mary asked with some dread. 

“Yes, Mary,” and Bill smiled again, “and 
it makes everything bright.” 
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{ AT EVENING-TIME. 
By C. M. STEEDMAN 
HE lights fade out of calméd sea, 
Dark shadows seam its lustrous breast ; 
Flushed, like the petal of a flower, 
The white sail melts into the west 


Far o’er the blue the weary winds 

Have winged their flight, and swell no more 
The waves’ sad music; or the shrill 

Of ripples on the pebbly shore. 


Rest comes at last! o’er purple hills 
The silvery sheep-bell tinkles clear. 
Slowly the lowing kine descend 
The homeward paths, and on the ear 


Ring joyous echoes from afar 
As reapers lay their sickles by : 
Then all sound dies, and land and sea 
Sleep calmly ’neath a silent sky. 


Rest comes at last! oh, weary heart, 
Fevered and fainting, racked by care, 

And toiling ’neath thy earthly cross, 
Too great for mortal strength to bear, 


Take courage—faint not but endure! 

Soon shalt thou say, “ The day is past!” 
At eventide the end shall come, 

And bring thee quiet rest at last, 
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By tHe BISHOP OF DOVER. 


HEN a modern Canterbury pilgrim | 

stands within the great Mother Church 
of Anglican Christendom close to its eastern 
wall, his attention is drawn to a tomb close | 
to him inside “ Becket’s Crown.” It is of| 
very simple construction, and wholly without | 
ornament or inscription. Under it rest the 
mortal remains of Reginald, Cardinal Pole, 
the last Archbishop of Canterbury whose 
fortune it was to be buried within the walls of 
his own cathedral church of Christ. His 
immediate successor, Matthew Parker, lies in 
his second grave beneath the pavement of 
Lambeth Chapel.. Others were interred at 
Croydon, hard by the old palace of the 
archbishops. Laud and Juxon repose in St. 
John’s College Chapel at Oxford ; Sancroft 
is buried at Fressingfield. During the pre- 
sent century a little country parish church- 
yard in Surrey has become the Campo Santo 
of the Canterbury Primacy. Within the 


church, or just outside, lie, awaiting the 
resurrection, Manners Sutton, Howley, Sum- 
ner, Longley, and now one more. 


At noon, on Friday, December 8th, 1882, 
this same little churchyard of Addington was 
thronged with several hundred sympathizing 
spectators, During the whole of the previous 
day snow had fallen heavily, and many had 
made their pilgrimage under no small diffi- 
culties to the little Surrey village, lying, as it 
does, at some distance from any railway sta- 
tion. Patiently and sadly they waited amidst 
the wintry scene, under a leaden sky, while, 
starting from the park, a long funeral train, 
including two royal princes and some faithful 
servants, followed on foot a simple bier, 
almost hidden under a profusion of white 
flowers, through the gardens and down a 
stately avenue toa private gate in the church- 
yard wall, close to a newly opened grave 
lined with evergreen leaves and fringed with 
garlands. . 

It was the burial of Augustine’s and Pole’s 
latest lineal successor, Archibald Campbell 
Tait, ninety-second Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, within three weeks of his seventy-first 
birthday. He was born on the shortest day of 
the year 1811, the youngest child of Mr. Crau- 
furd Tait, of Harviestoun, in the county of 
Clackmannan, and of Susan, daughter of 
Sir Islay Campbell, Bart., of Succoth. A por- 
trait of Sir Islay, over the fireplace in the 
dining-room at Addington, is considered by 





some to bear a strong family likeness to the 
late archbishop. For the earliest education 


| of his boyhood he was indebted, in common 
| with some other distinguished men, to the 


High School and the Academy of Edinburgh, 
and at a later period to the University of 
Glasgow. A Scottish “University man” 
need not necessarily be older in years than a 
sixth-form English schoolboy; and this was 
the case with Mr. Tait, who was only nine- 
teen years of age when a “Snell” exhibition 
carried him southwards, and launched him 
into the midst of Oxford life at Balliol. 

To these Glasgow days belongs probably a 
story, often told by his eldest brother, Sheriff 
Tait, who lived to witness his youngest bro- 
ther’s installation, at Canterbury, as Primate 
of All England. The brothers were on a visit 
to London, and their sightseeing included 
the House of Lords. When the party entered 
the chamber young “Archie” Tait asked the 
attendant where the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury usually sat. The seat being pointed 
out, he straightway planted himself in it, 
saying, “ Here I mean to be one day.” The 
daring youthful ambition of the Glasgow stu- 
dent reaped its fulfilment in the enthrone- 
ment of the first Scottish Archbishop of Can- 
terbury on the 4th of February, 1869. But 
some high steps were to be climbed before 
the historical marble chair of St. Augustine 
was reached. 

Young Tait’s answer to the Master of 
Balliol, when asked why he had come to 
Oxford, was as prompt as it was prophetic— 
““To improve myself and to make friends.” 
In both ends he succeeded. Scholar, Fellow, 
and tutor of Balliol, First Classman and Public 
Examiner, it is true of him, all through every 
stage of his varied life-journey, that he made 
friends, and never lost one when made. To 
the end of his career a warm personal friend- 
ship and cordial affection existed between 
him and men who differed widely from him 
on important questions. Of these Oxford 
days one of the leading clergy of the diocese 
of Canterbury writes thus: ‘‘ His photograph 
now before me is really not so different from 
the face to which it carries me back in 1833. 
He was about two years before me in stand- 
ing, and I have as freshly as ever before me 
the face and the voice which was to me as 
one of my youth’s beacons, stern and strong, 
yet so genial, amidst the shoals of Oxford life.” 
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From his own death-chamber, as it proved, 
Archbishop Tait sent a kindly message to 
the venerable Dr. Pusey only a few hours 
before the death of the latter. This reminds 
us of Mr. Tait’s first public act in connec- 
tion with the Oxford movement with which 
Dr. Pusey’s name will always be associated, 
and of which in its earliest stages Mr. Mozley, 
in his “ Reminiscences of Oriel,” has lately 


presented us with some interesting word pic- | 


tures. It was in the year 1841, memorable 
in the history of the Church of England dur- 
ing the present century as being marked by 
the publication of the famous Tract XC., the 
work of John Henry Newman. The author 
is said to have been profoundly amazed at 
the convulsion which he created. Dr. Pusey, 
in a preface to a re-publication of the Tract in 
1866, also states that when he first read the 
Tract he was “ surprised at the excitement.” 
But the excitement was genuine, and the 
flame burnt fiercely. The first note of indig- 
nant expostulation and alarm was sounded 
in a letter, almost as famous as the Tract 
which evoked it, sent to the editor of the 
series, and signed by four Oxford tutors. 
The last of the four signatures was that of 
A. C. Tait, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol 
College. 





With the immediate after history of the | 
“Tractarian” movement, however, we are not | 
concerned, for the Fellow of Balliol who put | 


his name to the letter was in the next year 
called away to a wider field of usefulness. 
He had entered his deliberate protest as a 
teacher in the University, whose duty it was 
to instruct young men in the doctrines of the 
Church of England, and he was not again 
called into the forefront of that particular 
part of the battle-field, until his consecration 
to the See of London in 1856 brought him 
once again face to face with some later phases 
of the Rome-ward revival, the results of which 
render the present days full of anxiety for all 
who value the Church of England as a fore- 
most witness against papal error and medizval 
superstition. 

In 1842, as we have said, he left Oxford, 
having been elected Head Master of Rugby. 
For no man, however eminent, would it have 
been a light matter to succeed Thomas 
Amold. None, we may be sure, felt this 
more deeply than the young Tutor of Balliol. 
To be called to the government of a great 
public school; when its fortunes are at a low 
ebb, and which is existing only on shadowy 
memories of by-gone glories, is well fitted to 
put a clever man on his mettle and call into 
active exercise his highest abilities. 


But to! 





Dr. Tait fulfilled the dicate tas 

of Rugby School in itsAc6atinue Yb. in- 
creasing prosperity amply tify, Fo 
among ‘the devoted persona ty pvho ol- 
lowed his bier down the gremey.at enue iy 
Addington Park were men of mark 

worked under him as their honoured chief at 
Rugby, and old pupils, the first step towards 
whose success in life dates from their sixth- 
form days in the Library over the gateway of 
the Rugby quadrangle. 

Of those old pupils, school-house or sixth- 
form, who up to the end of his career were 
ever welcomed with a kindly greeting and 
cordial grasp of the hand from their old Head 
Master, the name is Legion. “I never 
thought Tait would have remembered even 
my name,” has many a time been the gratified 
remark of some old Rugbzan, wondering at 
the accuracy of the Bishop of London’s, or 
Archbishop’s school memory. During those 
eight years the future ruler of men was being 
well trained in the lesser world of schoolboy 
character. One characteristic instance of 
this may be given. At Rugby, as readers of 
** Tom Brown’s School-days ” may remember, 
a curious institution called “ shirking” had 
existed, as in some other public schools, 
since antediluvian days. Briefly it consisted 
in this: when boys in the Lower School, 
being “out of bounds,” happened, unfortu- 
nately, to meet a “Praepostor” (or sixth-form 
boy) the etiquette was sternly enforced that 
they must make a pretence of backward flight. 
The sixth-form potentates themselves would 
probably have thought it little short of sacri- 
lege to touch the ark of the time-honoured 
observance. The Head Master determined 
dexterously to make it the work of his forty 
sixth-form lieutenants themselves. Sending 
for the head of the school, the “ primus inter 
pares” of a powerful school oligarchy, he 
took him into friendly council, and bate him 
summon his comrades of the “ Upper Bench,” 
and arrange with them the best way of carry- 


° ay TE: » 
few men would oo a 


| ing into effect and notifying the contemplated 


change. ‘The dignity of the Sixth Form was 
maintained, and, after some faint expostula- 
tions from the more conservative of the body, 
the ancient custom died a natural, albeit a 
sudden: death, without any further word from 
the Head Master. One, at least, of the 
actors in this little drama of old Rugby days 
has sometime since found occasion, in con- 
ference, and congress, and committee, vividly 
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to picture to himself this far-back scene in the 
school career of his old master and lifelong 
friend. 

Within the first year of his Rugby master- 
ship were struck the first chords of a happy 
wedded life, fruitful in many years of united 
Christian usefulness, to the tender melodies 
of which, in its almost dramatic variations of 
sorrow and of joy, he has himself, with a 
boldness which deserved and insured suc- 
cess, invited the public ear to listen. The 
volume “ Catharine and Craufurd Tait” was, 
in the absorbing interest of its composition, 
the grateful solace of the chill winter of his 
great desolation four years ago, and the 
sympathetic welcome with which it was every- 
where greeted was the best answer to those 
who, on his behalf alone, had dreaded so 
unusual and so thorough an unveiling of the 
sacred inner sanctuary of a bereaved heart 
and stripped life. 

In 1850 Dr. Tait was promoted to the 
Deanery of Carlisle. 


forty should be made a dean seemed to some 
a singular shelving of a vigorous character 
for which much more congenial work might | 
have been found. But the new dean soon 
proved that in hands determined to find | 
work for God, a deanery need be neither a | 


That a man under | 





sinecure, nor even necessarily a peaceful | 


backwater of learned leisure beside the rush- 
ing torrent of nineteenth- century energy. 
Within the cathedral and outside its walls the 
border city of Carlisle soon felt the un- 
doubted impress of a life which under no 
possible circumstances could ever have been 
content to be idle. Many an old friend or 


pupil, who had halted on his way northward | 


or southward, brought back to the great 
world outside reports of the late Head Master 
of Rugby’s usefulness and popularity amidst 
his new surroundings. How at the close of 
that northern cathedral life the dark clouds 
of a terrible bereavement gathered, and in 
six weeks five beloved children were swept 
out of the earthly home by scarlet fever, is 
known to all who, in the volume named 
above, have read a Christian mother’s touch- 
ing story of a bitter life trial, which set its 
seal upon the very faces of the sorrowing 
parents for many a long year to come. 

It was God’s own special preparation for 
His own higher work. ‘The thick cloud still 
hung heavily over the desolated home, when 
the welcome sun-gleam of new duties to be 
faced in a wholly untried field of labour 
broke upon the Carlisle deanery. Whether 
or no their irremediable loss, as is believed, 


touched the spring which moves high prefer- ! 


| 





ment, none can doubt that the humbling and 
chastening discipline of such a sorrow fitted 
them for it when it shortly came in unex- 
pected shape. On November 23rd, 1856 
—he noted the exact day, twenty-six years 
later, as he lay awaiting the final summons 
at Addington—he was consecrated Bishop of 
London, upon the resignation of Bishop 
Blomfield, who lived on at Fulham until his 
death in the next year. The long illness of 
that eminent prelate had left its unavoidable 
fruit of large arrears of practical detail, with 
which none but a Bishop of London in the 
flesh and in health could properly deal. 
Until London House could be made ready, 
he occupied a house in Lowndes Square, and 
the pressure of accumulated business in a 
limited space, of never - ceasing personal 
interviews, of immediate advice to be given. 
on unaccustomed subjects, of endless letters 
to be written, can hardly be imagined by any 
who were not actual eye-witnesses of at least 
one of these earliest busy London days. 
But in due time London House was made 
ready, and shortly afterwards the greater 
liberty and comparative retirement of Ful- 
ham enabled the Bishop boldly to face, 
and manfully try to overtake, the almost 
superhuman task which such a see as 
that of London presented to his practical 
and work-loving temperament. None can 
doubt that upon the twelve years of his 
London episcopate he left, deeply impressed, 
the mark of earnest, self-denying, and suc- 
cessful exertion, culminating, for the benefit 
of his successors, in the successful establish- 
ment of the Bishop of London’s Fund, 
and the London Diocesan Home Mission. 
Often, almost as a rule during the busiest 
months of a London season, after a heavy 
day’s work, and the almost inevitable even- 
ing spént in society, or in preaching at a 
distance from home, he would be found, 
with his chaplain, writing letters well into the 
small hours of the morning. “ Let us,” he 
would say, “just clear out this letter-basket, 
before we go to bed.” A working example 
begets like workers. He had the rare power 
of stirring up others to a willing multiplica- 
tion of labour. “The sacred principle of 
delegation,” as with a playful smile he often 
called: it, became in his hands a poweriul 
lever of extended and laborious usefulness. 
When he chose an instrument, he preferred 
to trust him, in matters of detail, for the 
carrying out of any particular work in- 
trusted to his hands. No leader of men was 
ever more generous in his confidence, and 
few leaders have been more faithfully lovea 
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and more loyally served by those to whom | obtaining for our sister Church, thus sud- 


his confidence was thus largely accorded. 
But the shadows of this active life, spend- 


ing itself in unceasing toil for Christ, were | 


denly assailed, a far larger share of its own 
property than would otherwise have been 
saved in its downfall. Nor did his warm 


already beginning to lengthen, and we must | interest in the after fortunes of the Church of 


pass on to the last and most important stage 


| 


of all, upon which for fourteen years he | 


played the part in which Archibaid Camp- 


} 


bell Tait will be best remembered, as one of | 


those names in Church history which in any 
one generation stand out like Israel’s first 


king, from the shoulders and upward higher | 


than most of their fellows. 


Archbishop Longley, honoured and loved, | 
died in the latter end of the autumn of 1868. | 


On Thursday, February 4th, 1869, his suc- 
cessor, the first Scottish Primate of All 
England, was enthroned in the stately 
Metropolitical Church of Christ in Canter- 


bury. At that time no steps had been taken | 


towards warming the great building, and 
Dean Alford had charitably and characteris- 
tically advertised in the daily papers the 
exact degree of low temperature to which the | 
congregation would be exposed. But in| 
spite of so seasonable a warning the interest 
of the city and neighbourhood in their new 
Archbishop was not to be daunted, and a 
vast concourse assembled to behold him 
“inducted, installed, and enthroned” by 
Archdeacon Harrison, acting as proxy for 
Archdeacon Croft (then near his end), “ into 
the real, actual, and corporal possession of 
the See of Canterbury, with all and sin- 
gular the Rights, Dignities, Honours, Pre- 
eminences, and Appurtenances thereof.” 

The fourteen years of Archbishop Tait’s | 
Primacy make up a period in the annals of 
the Church of England of singular interest 
and importance. The disestablishment of the 
Irish Church in the very year of his enthrone- 


ment brought him to the front at once as the | 


chief representative of the National Church 
in the great council-chamber of the nation. 
Since that day of conflict sufficient time has 
elapsed, and enough of the dust and smoke 
of battle has cleared away from the battle- | 
field, to enable us fairly to estimate the 
wisdom of the course which he judged it best 
to pursue. It is possible that some ardent | 
spirits may still be found who think that the | 
Primate of All England should have actively | 
protested against the Bill, and fought out a | 
losing battle to the bitter end. But such, it 
may fairly be said, is not the deliberate | 
judgment of the vast majority of Christian 
politicians. It is acknowledged, even by | 
those who wish he had acted otherwise, that | 
his resolute attitude was inStrumental in 


Ireland cease with his parliamentary advo- 
cacy of what he regarded as its just claims 
to consideration. In meetings held after- 
wards in Lambeth Palace he strenuously 
urged upon all members of the Church of 
England the brotherly duty of generously 
aiding their Irish brethren under the many 
difficulties with which the sudden catastrophe 
of disendowment had overwhelmed them. 

In matters nearer home, wherever he be- 
lieved that a definite and real grievance 
existed on the Nonconformist side, he was 
always strongly of opinion that no mere fear 
of possible contingencies ought to be allowed 
to stand in the way of an abatement of the 
grievance. The Burials Act of 1880 was an 
instance in point. His views were shared by 
many, and not the least influential of the 
English clergy. But none knew better than 
Archbishop Tait that a large majority of the 
parochial clergy, who were personally most 
immediately affected by the proposed open- 
ing of their churchyards, were very strongly 
opposed to the measure. Against the views 
which he held he received constant, some- 
times angry expostulations, often from persons 
from whom he was sorely grieved to differ on 
such a point. At one of his Diocesan Con- 
ferences, held in the library of the Dean and 
Chapter at Canterbury, a clergyman, holding 


| only a temporary cure in his diocese, thought 


it consonant with good taste to request per- 
mission to delay the regular and appointed 
business of the Conference, until a resolution 
proposed by himself should have been dis- 
cussed, virtually censuring the conduct of the 
Archbishop himself with reference to the 
Burials Amendment Bill! Never did the gen- 


| tleness and patience for which the good 


Primate was eminent shine out more brightly 
than in the happy way in which, as chair- 
man, he contented himself with simply stat- 
ing that it was advisable that the business 
should go forward on the lines already laid 
down, without admitting any fresh subjects 
of discussion, 

It would be difficult to conclude a memoir, 
however brief, of Archbishop Tait without 
some reference to the Public Worship Regn- 
lation Act of 1874. We live perhaps still 


| too much in the thick of the immediate tur- 


moil caused by the application of the Act in 
certain well-known quarters, to view it alto- 
gether in its proper historical relation to the 
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fortunes of the Church of England. For 
many of the details of the Act he was cer- 
tainly not responsible; but even its most 
violent opponents have been constrained to 
acknowledge that in practice he employed 
the powers with which it intrusted him to 
prevent it from being harshly used as an 
engine of persecution. His indeed was no 
light task. It was no easy matter for a Pri- 
mate (who, consistently with the views to 
which he had given expression more than 
thirty years before as a Balliol Tutor, deemed 
it his undoubted duty to oppose the avowed 
Romanist tendencies of a compact section. of 
Church of England clergy) courageously to 
uphold what he regarded as the principle 
of English fair play in the case of clergymen 
whom he believed to be substantially loyal to 
the Church. It fell inevitably to his lot, in 
such a crisis as that through which we are 
now passing, to please neither extreme. 
There is good reason for believing that the 
judgment of posterity will, in this, as in not a 
few other particulars, give him his due as an 
able, sagacious, and conscientious pilot of 
the ship of Christ’s Church in this country in 
treacherous seas and dangerous weather. All 
through the strange fluctuations of his last 
illness, not the least consolatory recollec- 
tions are of letters received from Churchmen | 
holding almost every variety of opinion on 
Church matters, praying earnestly that it 
might please God to restore to health a Chief | 
Pastor of His Church, to whose calm-judging | 
wisdom and high character the Church is | 
deeply indebted, and which, especially at | 
this time, it could ill afford to lose. It is | 
difficult to doubt that future generations will | 
fully endorse this view, not only of his | 
personal character, but not less also of his | 
prudent and statesmanliké appreciation of 
the best way of dealing with the important | 
interests committed to his keeping. 

It is scarcely too much to say that Arch- 
bishop Tait occupied, if he did not to a con- 
siderable extent create for the dignified office | 
to which he was called, a wholly new position, 
as the acknowledged head of English-speak- 
ing Christendom. In the first Lambeth 
Conference of Bishops in 1867, under Arch- 
bishop Longley’s primacy, he took a promi- 
nent part as Bishop of London. In the 
second Conference of 1878, the whole Colo- 
nial and American Episcopate ungrudgingly | 
recognised at Lambeth the unique vantage 
ground, and admirable qualities, essential to 
any personal and visible centre of Anglican | 
Church unity. None but an eye-witness of | 
the continuous stream, yearly increasing in | 








volume, of public and private Church busi- 
ness, which of late years has poured its rolling 
waves into Lambeth from all quarters of the 
globe, can properly appreciate the actual 
position which Lambeth at this moment oceu- 
pies towards the religions of the world. The 
whole of our vast Colonial Church, with its 
almost yearly growing catalogue of Sees, con- 
siders itself privileged to turn its eyes and 
stretch out its hands hither for counsel in 
difficulty, the choice (it may be) of a bishop, 
or the like. Oriental Churches, rightly or 
wrongly disowned by their more “ orthodox” 
neighbours, not ashamed to appeal wistfully 
to England for sympathy and support, find 
in the Primate of All England the natural 
recipient of their claims and necessities. Is 
one of our great Church Societies perplexed 
and anxious as to a question difficult of solu- 
tion in some quarter of its extended field of 
work? The Archbishop of Canterbury must 
be invoked for the loosing of the tangle. 
It would be easy to multiply instances prov- 
ing how the modern facilities of postal and 
personal intercourse have combined with the 
present amazing revival of Church life in all 
departments to throw upon the occupant of 
Augustine’s Chair a burden of responsibility, 
not lightly to be refused, absolutely unknown 
to his predecessors in that metropolitical 
throne. ‘The See of Canterbury,” the 
Bishop of Durham truly said in his weighty 
Visitation Charge, spoken a few days after 
the Primate’s funeral, “in strong and vigo- 
rous hands has been something more than 
the Primacy of all England. It has proved 
the Patriarchate, not indeed in name, but in 
effect, of a vast aggregate of Anglican com- 
munities scattered over the continents and 
the islands throughout the world.” 

This world-wide Patriarchate found its 
legitimate and most interesting expression in 
the remarkable scene in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, which formed the appropriate prelude to 
the Lambeth Conference in the summer of 
1878. The historical marble chair, the throne 
of Ethelbert, the Sedes of Augustine’s See of 
Canterbury, was placed for the occasion on 
one of the steps of the famous eastward 
ascent beyond the Presbytery. At first it 
had been arranged that the Archbishop alone 
should be seated, while the forty bishops, 
English, American, and Colonial, as well as 
the members of the Cathedral body, might 
more conveniently stand during his brief 
allocution. ‘“ What!” he exclaimed, when 
this was explained to him, “ this will never 
do! It will be Augustine and the Welsh 
bishops over again.” ‘This happy reference 
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to Bede’s well-known story settled the ques- 
tion, and chairs were found for the bishops 
on the same marble flight of steps. Then 
followed the address, dignified and solemn, 
welcoming the visitors, and closing with a few 
words of touching gratitude to his “ brothers 
from across the Atlantic,” for their kindness 
to “ one very dear to me last autumn.” 
only son had lately returned from a visit to 
the States, to die just a month before. ‘ And 
now,” he added, “let us fall to prayer.” 
And the evening service began. 

We have seen what Archbishop Tait was 
to the Church and to the world. A few 
words remain to be said as to what he was in 
himself. ‘There is a Christian humility per- 
fectly consistent with that Christian self- 


reliance which underlies true strength of | 


character. He was both humble and self- 
reliant. The simplicity of his genuine belief 
in the working power of prayer was un- 
doubted, pervading every detail of a daily 


life, throughout which he strove to walk in | 
the footprints of a living, personal Saviour. | 


To strangers he sometimes seemed con- 
strained, reserved, even stern in manner. 
But the true man was widely different. His 


remarkable social charm and playful wit, | 


innocent always of sting to wound, came 
often like a fresh revelation upon new friends 


and acquaintances, from Balliol days to Lam- | 
beth. Quite up tothe end this characteristic | 


charm and playfulness would at times flash 
out like bright sunshine through the clouds 
of his sorely chastened life. 


the story in the same volume which spoke 
of his earlier life sorrow in the Deanery at 
Carlisle. Those who were nearest to him in 
daily intercourse know that on Ascension 
Day and Advent Sunday of 1878, in the loss 
of son and wife, ‘‘the wheel was broken at 
the cistern.” It may be doubted whether 
all through the remaining four years he had 
for himself any real wish to live. But it is 


not many who would have reason to believe | 


it His never- failing unselfishness and 
genial courtesy made him rouse himself in 
company, and exert himself to take a lively 
interest in things which interested others. 
So, with such strength as was left to him, 
he laboured on, patiently, prayerfully, hope- 


ful as always in the welfare of the Church | 


intrusted to his charge, until, at the end of 
last August, the Angel of Death, who long 
had hovered near, for the last time laid his 
cold hand upon his heart. Some weeks 
later the hopes of those who loved him, and 


His | 





Of the great | 
double sorrow which fell upon him in the | 
evening of his days, he has himself told | 








of all who laid great store. by so valuable a 
life, were raised by what proved to be a last 
effort of the singular recuperative powers of 
his constitution shown under former attacks of 
severe illness. But it was only a brief Martin- 
mas summer of deceitful promise, and in the 
middle of Novemberit was evident that thelast 
reserves of health were now all but exhausted. 

During the week preceding Advent Sun- 
day, knowing that his time was short, he 
quietly made all his last preparations for 
crossing the river which lay between him- 
self and the many loved hands stretching 
out towards him from the farther shore. 
Some personal friends, at his own request, 
came for a few last words of farewell, and a 
last affectionate grasp of his hand. On the 
evening of Thursday, St. Andrew’s Day, he 
summoned up a wonderful vigour of voice 
in a solemn prayer of blessing over the 


| Bishop of Adelaide (Dr. Kennion), conse- 


crated that morning, by commission from 
himself, in Westminster Abbey. On Friday 
a gracious message of true-hearted sympathy 
from the Queen roused him to see the lady 
who came on so kind an errand, and to 
write, with trembling hand, a few piteously 
illegible words of grateful response. 

From that time onwards, till the messenger 
of a higher Sovereign. came with his sum- 
mons, he lay conscious, and for the most part 
in no great pain, on the mysterious border- 
land of life and death. 

On Advent Sunday, December rst, four 
years before, his wife had passed to her’rest. 
And so now, on December 3rd, 1882, just as 
another Advent Sunday morning light was 
feebly creeping in at the window of his 
chamber, he left his living children, praying 
around his bed, to enter into the brightness 
and rest of the eternal day. Gently and 
painlessly his. spirit passed into the silent 
land within the veil, there to be, with wife 
and son and the other children, together, 
and for “ ever with the Lord.” 


*€Q Death, where is Thy sting!” 


They who, a few hours later, looked upon 
him lying amidst blossoms of purest white, 
his arms peacefully folded over his breast, 
were almost:startled to see how the deep 
furrows of age and sickness and trial had all 
utterly been smoothed away from cheek and 
brow. Never, in all the knowledge of some 
who had seen much of death, has the De- 
stroyer’s relentless handiwork seemed so 
majestic, so beautiful, as in the dead face of 
Archibald Campbell, Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 
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CHAPTER V.—PHARAOH’S PALACE. 


HE King of Egypt sits upon his richly 

decorated fauteuil, or chair of state, in 

the principal audience chamber of the palace 
of the Pharaohs. 

Having risen at break of day, according to 
the custom of Egyptian rulers, to attend 
to matters of business, and having visited the 
temple for his morning’s devotions, the 
potentate now shows some natural signs of 
fatigue as he awaits the entrance of two 
important visitors. 

The King of Egypt wears upon his head 
the double diadem of the upper and lower 
kingdom. From beneath this double crown 
appears a short dark wig to which is fastened 
an asp of gold—the usual emblem of royalty. 
Around his neck there hang jewelled neck- 
laces. A long linen tunic with coloured 
stripes covers him from head to foot—with 
the exception of his arms from the elbow, 
which are bare. A sash, or apron, of leather 
secures his robe round his waist. 


His chair of state is lined with crimson | 


cloth embroidered with the lotus pattern. 
Each of the arms is a golden lioness. The 


framework is of a dark blue colour. From | 


the seat is suspended a curtain, or valance, of 
crimson, on which in cunning needlework are 
depicted the effigies of prisoners taken in 
war.* 

Theroyalfeet are clothed in painted sandals, 
on the soles of which are sometimes visible 
the representation of a captive. 

Pharaoh Menptah is still a young man, 
having succeeded to his father’s throne little 
more than a year ago. His features are 
handsome; of a decidedly Egyptian cast— 
the line of shepherd monarchs having re- 
cently come to an end. A mixture of pas- 
sion and indecision is perhaps the prevailing 
type of expression upon his face, which is not, 


however, without courage and manliness—an | 


effect heightened by the somewhat unusual 
square cut beard—a distinguishing append- 
age to royal features. 

The regal fans are waved behind him, and 
round him are ranged a number of Egyptians 
of the priestly and military caste. 

The audience chamber and the palace are 


* From mural painting found at Thebes. 








guarded by a number of infantry soldiers, 
with their closely fitting head-dresses, their 
short spears, and large shields—shaped in 
the form of a parallelogram, but rounded at 
the top. 

The room itself in which the Egyptian 
monarch sits awaiting his visitors, is a large 
square hall, with a lofty doorway opposite the 
throne. Its walls and ceilings are perfectly 
flat—but ornamented in the most brilliant 
colours, with different scenes in the life of an 
Egyptian potentate. 

There are a few moments of silent sus- 
pense, then broken by the entrance of royal 
guards, who lead into the presence of Pharaoh 
the King’s visitors, in whom may be recog- 
nised Osarsiph and his brother Aaron. 

Every eye in the company is fixed in 
silent curiosity upon the celebrated and re- 
markable man who has already borne sucha 
conspicuous part in Egyptian story. 

An adopted son of the royal house,* a 
successful general against the Ethiopians, one 
whose romantic history is well known to 
almost every Egyptian, it is not wonderful 
that the return of this Hebrew here after 
so long an absence in Midian should cause a 
vast sensation and some amount of trepida- 
tion in Egyptian court circles. 

Already it is whispered that interviews have 
taken place, in which Osarsiph has met the 
princes of Israel, and sought to rouse 
them from their lethargic submission. He 
has unfolded to them mighty schemes and 
held out to them brilliant prospects of 
deliverance. Itt is even. stated that he 
has added to his soul-inspiring words certain 
miraculous signs which have already con- 
vinced the elders of Israel of the high 
character of his mission. The story of his 
having met with the God of the Hebrews, 
as manifested in a flaming acacia-bush, in 
the wilderness, is spoken of already with 
much interest amongst the priests and 
learned men of Heliopolis and Memphis. 

As the two Hebrews enter the royal audi- 
ence chamber a frown gathers upon the fea- 
tures of the Egyptian monarch, ‘The inter- 
view is evidently one which has neither been 
desired nor sought for by the King. The 
looks upon the faces of the courtiers, whilst 


* Josephus. t Exodus iv. jo. 
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they manifest curiosity, indicate a spirit of 
hatred and animosity. 

Yet as his strange visitors approach with 
the usual lowly salutations, the royal lips 
quiver, and an expression of awe almost 
approaching to trepidation * spreads over 
Pharaoh’s face. 

But immediately recovering himself, with 
his accustomed dignity, the Egyptian mo- 
narch, returning their salutation, inquires of 
them the object of their requested interview, 
reminding them of a previous one which has 
taken place, and of his already recorded 
refusal to permit the Hebrews to take their 
wished-for journey of three days into the 
wilderness. 

A solemn pause follows the inquiry of the 
King. The result of the previous demand 
for deliverance has only ended, as is well 
known, in an increase of oppression. What 
will be the fresh request on the part of the 
Hebrews ? 

The King fixes his dark eyes upon the two 
solitary Hebrews. ‘There is a hush through- 
out the hall. 

A moment’s conference between the two 
brothers, and then, to the surprise of all, 
Aaron, and not Osarsiph, begins to reply. 
“We speak, O Pharaoh,” answers the elder 
brother, in calm and flowing tones, “ what 
the Lord commands us to speak. We repeat 
our demand, for thus saith the Lord God of 
Israel, ‘Let my people go that they may hold 
a feast unto me in the wilderness.’ It is 
necessary, therefore, O King, that we should 
go, lest our God fall upon us with pestilence 
and the sword.” 

A look of impatient passion passes over 
the monarch’s face whilst the Hebrews’ de- 
mand is being repeated, and the courtiers 
tremble for the reply. 

Yet the two representatives stand calm 
and unmoved, with that quiet dignity which 
a knowledge of right and of God’s authority 
and presence can give. They lift their eyes to 
heaven and their lips move in silent prayer. 


Now every eye is fixed upon the King and | 


every ear is prepared to catch the first burst 
of wrath from the indignant monarch’s mouth. 
The answer seems ready, and yet the mo- 
narch suddenly checks himself, and, bend- 
ing down his ear to catch a whisper from 
Jannes, who stands by the royal chair, con- 
siders for a moment. - Then, assuming a less 
angry look and tone, he requests the two 
Israelites to give credentials for the authority 
of their mission by performing some miracu- 
lous sign, 
* Exodus vii. rt. 


XII—8 


| hands of Huzzab the bondsman. 





A smile of satisfaction passes over the faces 
of most of the courtiers present at this appa- 
rently crafty suggestion. Now surely, this 
untoward audience will soon come to an end! 

But it is not so. Another hasty conference 
between Osarsiph and Aaron, and then the 
latter steps forward a few paces upon the 
marble ‘pavement. A thrill spreads through 
the presence chamber, for some manifestation 
of power is evidently intended. 

The eyes are uplifted once more to heaven, 
and then the Hebrew flings his long staff 
upon the smooth floor. Another thrill 
through the company. Is this a miracle? 
They crowd forward eagerly to see the result. 
The hard wood has scarcely resounded on the 
pavement when it softens and twists itself 
into a serpent!* Then it writhes and hisses 
at Pharaoh’s feet ! 

The King rises from -his chair in trepida- 
tion. The courtiers stand back inawe. A 
calm look of power and of trust is upon 
the Hebrews’ faces. The hopes of Israel 
tremble in the balance. 

But with calm effrontery Jannes steps for- 
ward. With a glance of self-possession he 
reassures the King. Then gazing boldly 
into the Hebrews’ faces, he also casts his 
magician’s rod down upon the pavement, and 
it becomes a serpent! ‘Then Jambres and 
others of the magician band step forward and 
throw hissing serpents at Pharaoh’s feet. A 
look of exultation rises on the faces of each 
Egyptian, but Moses and Aaron do not 
shrink from their glances of bold defiance. 

But see, the King grows pale again, as 
Aaron's serpent swallows up all the rest! 
Jannes, and Jambres, and the magicians fall 
back once more. The looks of exultation 
change again to thoseof fear. Now trembles 
again the fate of the children of Jacob in the 
balance! 

But it is not to be deliverance yet. A 
look of fury springs up in the monarch’s 
handsome face. He raises himself to his 
kingly height, and in the tones of one who 
knows that thousands move at his command, 
he spurns the Hebrews from his presence, 


CHAPTER VI.—HUZZAB’S OPINIONS. 


ONCE more the scene changes to Asenath’s 
garden at Heliopolis. The sun is as bright 
as ever. The sparkling water dances along 
its tiny channels, forced up by the untiring 
The bees 
are as busy as ever; the flowers smell as 
sweetly. 


Possibly this was a crocodile and not a serpent. 
preferred, however, the authorised text. H. 
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But the fair owner of this little Paradise ! 
Alas, how changed! She sits, listless and 
weary, upon the granite seat upon which her 
aged father is wont to recline. A look of 
care and anguish is upon her now pale and 
wan features. At length, rousing herself, 
she quits her seat and calls to her Huzzab 
the slave. 

He lifts himself laboriously out of the 
canal, in which he has been standing knee- 
deep, and comes slowly, although not un- 
willingly, in answer to his mistress’s summons. 
One can now see that he is lame and de- 
formed, although apparently possessed of 
much strength. 

“ Huzzab,” says Asenath with a voice that 
is weak and low, “dost thou think that thou 
canst conduct me to the hut of Elnathan the 
Israelite ?” 

“ Assuredly, mistress,” answers Huzzab, 
shaking the mud from his dripping and 
naked feet. ‘Thou dost mean the old man 
Elnathan, whom Tothmes the task-master 
was cudgelling with his three-lashed whip the 
other day.” 

“I do, Huzzab,” answers Asenath with a 
shudder. 

“T know the old man, my mistress,” con- 
tinues Huzzab unconcernedly. “ Jeshui the 
steward has been to see him several times, 
and tends him as if he were his son, which 
seems to me a mightily strange thing for a 
young man to do; but there’s no accounting 
for anything that happens nowadays, mis- 
tress.” 

“Alas, no,” answers Asenath dreamily, 
having only caught part of his reply, “ there 
is indeed no accounting for what may hap- 
pen after all these terrible calamities that 
have fallen upon our country. It makes one 
wonder what may come next.” 

“ T am sorry enough for it, too, mistress.” 

“ But whyart thou sorry, Huzzab?” inquires 
Asenath. ‘Hitherto these calamities have 
not spread beyond Heliopolis. You in your 
huts over there have escaped it all, and as 
an Israelite thou canst not be sorry for 
Egypt.” 

“‘T am, mistress, mightily sorry.” 

‘Wherefore, Huzzab ?” 

“See what the price of fish and garlic has 
come to lately. It’s hard for a slave tobe 
deprived of his little pleasures.” 

“Oh, Huzzab, dost thou think only of 
that ? Remember the position of thy people. 
Think of what Osarsiph and Aaron are 
doing. Art thou not looking forward to 
deliverance ?” 


“Not at all, fair lady. It seems to me 





that Osarsiph and Aaron have done more 
harm than good. They have made manya 
poor man’s work harder than it was.” 

“But freedom, Huzzab, dost thou not 
pant for freedom? The day, they say, is 
coming when Osarsiph will lead thy people 
forth to victory.” 

“T hope it may not be in my time, mis- 
tress,”. answers Huzzab, who seems to be 
still inwardly calculating the rise in the 
price of fish and garlic. 

Asenath, led by this strange specimen of 
an Israelite, is now traversing the flat plain 
to the north-east of Heliopolis, towards the 
border of the land of Goshen, where the mud 
huts of the Hebrews stand upon the rising 
ground. The distance is not great, and it is 
not long before these two dissimilar com- 
panions reach their destination. The Is- 
raelitish village is built roughly of sun-dried 
bricks made of Nile mud, the walls being 
constructed of alternate layers of these and 
reeds and sticks. As might be expected, 
squalor and dirt reign everywhere. A few 
miserable dogs bark at the intruders as they 
enter, and ragged children stare at the fair 
Egyptian princess who pays them so unex- 
pected a visit. But the kindness and bene- 
volence of the aged Menephtah and his 
daughter Asenath are well known even here, 
and no angry words or looks await this visit 
of the latter. Passing through the wretched 
street they reach the farther end of the vil- 
lage, and approach a little hut which stands 
alone upon the highest point of the rising 
ground. 

“ This is where the old man lives, mistress,” 
says Huzzab, pointing to the half-open door 
of a very poor but still neat and clean-looking 
dwelling. “But look, lady ! look back and see 
that gathering storm over Memphis,” the slave 
continues. ‘“ It looks as if we were even to 
have rain for once in a way.” 

Asenath looks back. From her standing 
point she can see near at hand the smooth 
obelisks of Heliopolis, the city of the Sun, 
pointing up like so many reproving fingers to 
a leaden sky. Farther to the south is Mem- 
phis, its massive walls and towers looking 
gloomy and silent beneath the gathering 
clouds, and straight before her, far over 
westward, are the mighty Pyramids, cutting 
out huge white triangles against. the lurid 
background. 

A sudden chill spreads through the air and 
causes the maiden to tremble with an unde- 
finable dread. , 

“ Huzzab!” she exclaims, looking in- 
quiringly into the bondsman’s rugged face, 














“ The girl springs to her feet and humbly bids Asenath welcome.” 
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“what can be the meaning of this sudden 
gloom? Look, look! dost thou not see the 
lightning flashing around the great Pyra- 
mids?” 

“T do, lady,” answers Huzzab, with a little 
more animation than he has as yet shown, 
“and it were better that thou wert safe even 
in old Elnathan’s hut. There is no telling, 
as I said before, mistress, what may be 
going to happen in these strange times ! ” 

The whistling wind drives them, not too 
soon, beneath the sheltering roof that stands 
before them. The interior of the hut, always 
badly lighted, looks, indeed, dark and weird 
this gloomy afternoon. Upon a miserable 
straw bed lies the old man, and beside him, 
smoothing his rough grey locks, kneels Hul- 
dah, his faithful daughter. 

The girl springs to her feet upon perceiving 
Asenath, and, with a flush upon her face, 
humbly bids her welcome. Asenath, still 
pale and awe-struck by the scene outside, 
takes the Hebrew girl’s hand in hers and 
gently whispers an inquiry after the old 
man’s welfare. A tear glistens in the daugh- 
ter’s eyes as she stoops down to speak into 
the old man’s ear. 

“ Father,” she says, in a trembling voice, 
“the Princess has come to see thee, and 
ask after thy welfare.” 

“What Princess, Huldah?” inquires the 
old man feebly. ‘‘ What fair lady cares for 
the poor old slave ?” 

“Oh, father, speak not thus,” answers 
Huldah soothingly ; “dost thou not remem- 


| and visit me, 


ber that Jeshui told us that Asenath had sent | 


him to thee with food and succour?” 

“Yes,” replies the old man with a firmer 
voice, “Ido. It was Asenath of Heliopolis. 
An honourable name in an Israelite’s ear, even 
though it be the name of an Egyptian! 
Sweet lady,” he continues, trying to raise 
himself a little to gaze at his visitor’s gentle 
face, “sweet lady, the blessing of a dying 
old man be upon thee—the blessing of a 
slave, and yet of an Israelite—one of Abra- 
ham’s seed.” 

“Qh, sir,” sobs Asenath, bending towards 
him, “I saw them strike thee when I was 
in the sacred barge on the Happee Mt.” 

“Yes,” says the old man, in a gentle tone, 
“T was too slow at my work, and Tothmes 
struck me. And then I stumbled, and 
Tothmes struck me again. And then I fell 
into the sand. But Huldah soon brought 
me round again with water from her bottle. 
And then she helped me home. It is 
so pleasant to be here, with Huldah to 
wait upon me, and thee, sweet lady, to come 





And now I can die in peace,” 
continues the aged Hebrew, “with the words 
of Zaphnath-Paaneah upon my lips—‘ God 
will surely visit you.’ He is visiting us, lady. 
The days of Jacob’s servitude are numbered. 
Deliverance draws near !” 

*‘And dost thou really think so?” says 
Asenath, reverently taking his hand. 

“‘T know it, fair daughter. Hark! Dost 
thou not hear the thunder? Was not that a 
flash of lightning? Osarsiph’s rod must be 
again uplifted to strike! Fair daughter, fair 
daughter, the oppressor’s doom is fixed. 
Deliverance, deliverance is at hand!” 

The old man sinks back upon his pallet, 
whilst outsidethe storm increases. Yetaround 
these humble Hebrew dwellings no swift- 


| winged arrows fly, no bolt from heaven seems 


to fall. 

They hasten to the door of the dwelling. 
The whole sky is lurid as with flame. The 
hailstones whistle through the air. The light- 
ning runs along the ground. 

“Oh, Huzzab! Huzzab!” cries Asenath, 
turning to the slave. “What must we do? 
Alas! that we should have left Heliopolis.” 

“It were better to be here, fair mistress, 
than at Heliopolis,” answers Huzzab cynically. 

“Then dost thou think that the storm is 
breaking over Heliopolis?” inquires the 
maiden in agonised tones. 

“‘T do,” replies the slave in a stolid manner. 

“ Oh, my father! my father!” cries Asenath 
in terror. “ My father is at Heliopolis. What 
will become of him? Oh, Jeshui! Jeshui! 
would that thou wast here.” , 

“T am here, dear Asenath!” cries the 
Hebrew steward, his figure darkening -for 
a moment the door of the hut. “TI have 
followed thee here,” he says, clasping the 
maiden’s hand, ‘‘to succour thee. Be at 
peace ; thy father is safe.” 

“Jeshui, Jeshui, is that thou?” inquires 
the old man from his straw pallet. 

“Tt is I, my father,” exclaims the young 
man, going to the side of the aged Israelite. 

“Jeshui, Jeshui, deliverance is at hand,” 
cries the old man, with the unusual strength 
of one whose last hour is near. “‘ Remember, 
my son,” he continues, “that thy place is in 
the van. Thou art a prince of the tribe of 
Judah. Not many days hence thou wilt have 
to depart.” 

“Qh, sir, say not so!” cries Asenath with 
a sob of despair. “ Jeshui must not leave 
us. Thou wilt not leave me?” she adds, 
turning to Jeshui with streaming eyes. 

“T must, alas ! dear Asenath,” answers the 
Hebrew. “It would not be possible for me 
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to remain. What would be said of me as an 
Israelite—a prince of the tribe of Judah? 
Can I forfeit my religion and my God ?” 

“ Come hither, my daughter,” cries the old 
man, stretching out his withered arm towards 
Asenath. “Come hither, child, and let me 
put thy hand in Jeshui’s. Jeshui, thou wilt 
take her with thee?” 

“Wilt thou go with me, Asenath?” asks 
the Israelite after a moment’s solemn pause. 

“Thou wilt go with him, my daughter,” 
adds Elnathan, watching with his glittering 
eyes the storm of emotion on the Egyptian 
maiden’s face. 

“Oh, ask me not the question,” sobs out 
the weeping girl. “Thou knowest that it 
cannot be. My father and my brother would 
never let me go. I could not leave them.” 

“Then must I leave thee, dear Asenath,” 
says the young man, arousing himself as from 
adream. “ Duty calls me away. See! the 
storm is clearing, Huzzab. Thou wilt attend 
thy mistress to Heliopolis. Farewell, fare- 
well, sweet Asenath.” 


CHAPTER VII.—THE RETURN OF THE 
PHEENIX, 


THERE is silence in the temple of the Sun 
at Heliopolis. The recent terrible calamities 
which have fallen, one after another, upon 
the country seem to have paralyzed the very 
nation. The visitation of the hail-tempest, 
the sight of which from Elnathan’s humble 
dwelling caused Asenath such fear and ap- 
prehension, has been followed by the still 
more appalling plague of locusts. The entire 
vegetation seems to be destroyed or eaten 
up 


Along the streets men walk moodily, with 


downcast eyes and anxious faces. The pub- 
lic places of resort are deserted. A horrible 
dread and apprehension as to what may fol- 
low seem to be the pervading feeling. Yet 
the Egyptian King, in spite of several appa- 
rent concessions, still refuses to yield to the 
demands of Osarsiph. 

Few, therefore, of the worshippers of Ré 
the Sun-god have the spirit to enter his 
temple this afternoon, and yet he pours his 
bright beams as abundantly as ever through 
the massive square windows and upon the 
gorgeous sanctuary where stands his hawk- 
headed image, surrounded by a disk of gold. 

One visitor only moves up and down the 
smooth pavement, with all the signs of deep 
care and anxiety upon his pale features. 

It is Ranifer the priest. 

His constant pacings to and from the door 
of the temple, his eager looks, seem to imply 





that he awaits the presence of another visitor 
at the shrine. 

But he has not to wait long. 

Presently there appears, ascending the 
marble steps of the temple, the tall figure of 
Jannes the Magician. 

“I am glad, my son,” exclaims the elder 
of the two men, ‘‘that thou hast met me thus 
opportunely. The critical state of affairs and 
the evident power which Osarsiph has been 
able to acquire over Pharaoh render thine 
assistance to me of great importance.” 

** Alas, my father,” answers the young man 
with a voice of emotion, “it is little indeed 
that I can do to stem this terrible torrent. 
It would seem as if the doom of our nation 
and religion were at hand.” 

“How so, my son?” asks Jannes, upon 
whose immovable features there are no ap- 
parent signs of depression or abashment. 
“ Hast thou lost all thy courage, that these 
Hebrew jugglers can cast thee into such a 
despairing mood ?” 

** But, oh, Jannes,” continues the younger, 
“how dost thou account for all these awful 
plagues that have come upon us ?” 

“ Very easily, my son,” replies the magi- 
cian with a look of bold assurance. “ They 
have come upon us through the instrumen- 
tality of the gods.” 

“ Through the instrumentality of the gods, 
that is what I think,” rejoins Ranifer; “ but 
does not that imply the fearful anger of the 
deities towards us, and their favour towards 
the Hebrews ?” 

“ It does, indeed, imply their anger towards 
us, but on what account, my son? Is it not 
on account of Pharaoh’s vacillating policy? 
Is it not because we allow such a race of 
lepers to exist ? It is this that I wish to urge 
upon thee, Ranifer. 4 policy of extermina- 
tion would be far more pleasing to the gods 
than anything else.” 

“ But would not such a course be very 
perilous, Jannes? Is it not thought that - 
many of the people sympathize with this ac- 
cursed race ?” 

“Such a policy would not be perilous if 
the religious feelings of Egypt were aroused. 
Thou art a true champion of our holy religion, 
Ranifer. Thy father is high~priest of the 
Sun, in whose temple we now stand. It is 
for thee to gain thy father’s sanction for this 
holy enterprise. It is for thee to rouse the 
priesthood. It is for thee to lead the move- 
ment. Let thy father’s slaves be the first to 
be exterminated. Secure the destruction of 
Jeshui, who has more influence amongst 
his fellows than any other Hebrew, and then 
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see whether the gods don’t signify their ap- 
proval.” 

“Oh, Jannes, if I could only believe this,” 
exclaims the young man excitedly, “ I should 
be ready to undertake any of these enter- 
prises. But canst thou give me no sign that 
such is really the will of the gods? How 
often have I begged thee to initiate me into 
some of thy deeper mysteries !” 

“Tt is for that purpose that -I have met 
thee in this temple to-day,” replies Jannes 
with a crafty smile. “ Let us then turn aside 
here into the chapel of the Phoenix.” 

“Ah! I have seen thee enter this shrine 
often of late, Jannes; what is the mystery 
that thou would’st reveal to me here ?” 

“Patience, my son. ‘Thou hast heard the 
history of the Phoenix ?”* 

“TI know, my father, that that golden 
casket contains the egg of the Phoenix.” 

“Thou art right, Ranifer. The Phoenix 
deposited that egg here hundreds of years 
ago.” 

“But what does this egg contain?” 

“That egg is composed of myrrh, and 
inside it is contained the body of the parent 
of the Phoenix. He dwells in Arabia, but 


at the end of each cycle he returns and leaves 
the body of his parent here and then again 
departs.” 

“ But what of this, Jannes?” 


“T have ascertained, by means of the 
mysteries of my art, that the cycle has come 
to an end, and that the’ Phcenix is about to 
return.” 

“Ah, that is a wondrous mystery; but 
what might it portend ?” 

“The success of thy undertaking, Ranifer, 
the destruction of the Hebrews, the van- 
quishing of Osarsiph !” 

“This indeed would be sufficient to assure 
me.” 

“Tt shall be so, then; but first thou must 
take an oath.” 

“T am ready for anything, Jannes, that is 
for the defence of religion and the gods.” 

“ Then thou wilt arouse thy father Meneph- 
tah? Thou wilt head the exterminating 
band? Thou wilt effect the destruction of 
Jeshui, and rid thy sister of his influence ?” 

“ Ah, if I only thought that Asenath really 
loved him I should not be slow in doing this ! 
To think that this accursed slave should so 
presume upon my father’s clemency !” 

“It is most certain that he does so pre- 
sume; and more than this, it is most true that 
Asenath loves him, Take care, my son— 
thou wilt see thy sister wedded to a slave.” 

* Herodotus. 


“ Never! never, Jannes! Here, lead me 
out and let me take my oath.” 

They pass out again into the gorgeous 
temple. The image of the Sun-god and his 
golden disk are still dazzlingly bright beneath 
the concentrated beams of the orb of heaven, 
the whole edifice gleams with sunlight. 
Prostrate before the image Ranifer makes 
his oath. He vows the destruction of Osar- 
siph, of Jeshui, of the whole Hebrew race. 
Then back into the chapel he follows his 
master. 

“ Congratulate thyself, my son, that thou 
shalt now see what no other living Egyptian 
has ever yet seen—the return of the Phoenix.” 

They both kneel before the shrine, and 
as they kneel the sunlight seems to fade 
away. A shadowy twilight takes its place, 
which then deepens into a thicker gloom. 
A soft strain of music fills the air, which 
does not prevent the sound of fluttering 
wings being gently audible. Ranifer strains 
his eyes, and sees descending from the opaque 
darkness of the roof a luminous body, which 
as it flutters down assumes the form of a 
bird of about the size of an eagle.* Its 
wings appear to be of gold, amidst which 
there gleam streaks of crimson. It broods 
over the casket, which of itself opens to 
receive its burden. 

But the darkness has grown deeper, and 
both bird and casket and all the interior 
of the shrine sink into an impenetrable 
gloom. 

“T can see no more, my father,” whispers 
Ranifer, grasping the hand of Jannes. 

‘Ts it not enough, my son ?” answers the 
magician, who nevertheless can scarcely sup- 
press an expression of surprise as if at some 
unexpected occurrence. “I looked not for 
this deep gloom. Here, let me take thy 
hand and lead thee beneath this curtain 
into the sunlight and the glory of the temple 
again.” 

“T follow thee, my master,” whispers Ra- 
nifer. 

“Thou dost now go forth to resolution 
and to victory, my son, dost thou not?” 

“J do, Jannes.” 

“ Then let us step once more into sunlight 
and day.” 

Jannes lifts the curtain, and then both start 
back in horror. Zhe whole temple is filled 
with an impenetrable darkness { 

Ranifer feels the hand of Jannes tremble. 
Neither seems to be able to speak. They 
grope along the smooth temple wall and at 
length find the doorway. They push aside 


* Herodotus. 
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the curtain which hangs before this, and 
stumble out into a world of darkness / 

“The rod of Osarsiph!” mutters Jannes, 
“the rod of Osarsiph !” 


CHAPTER VIII.—“* MENEPHTAH, IS THIS 
THY SON?” 


LicHT again upon Egypt—the sweet 
morning light! The “Splendid”* Pyramid 
appears again out of the sea of gloom like 
another Ararat. The silent sphinx stands 
like another Noah surveying the receding 
flood. Oh! sweet streaks of crimson that 
float back to us through the purple-grey 
of the misty east! Oh! bright threads of 
glittering gold that outline tower and 
dome and minaret! Light again upon 
Egypt! 

But the sons of men—how does the open- 
ing eye of heaven find them? Silent, but 
sullen ; subdued, but still rebellious, to go 
forth once more into the sweet day to plot 
and sin again ! 

The land has woke again but twice or 
thrice from its.three days of death when we 
find the aged Menephtah and his daughter 
seeking once more the granite seat, hard by 
their priestly home, in the city of the Sun. 
But the scene is changed since when first we 
viewed it. The palms and sycamores and 
pomegranates wave no longer over Asenath’s 
head ; all is desolation. 

Like a shattered ruin the old man sits, 
silent and motionless, whilst, like the clinging 
ivy, his faithful Asenath winds her arms 
around him. 

“ Father, father, speak,” whispers the poor 
child, as she gazes into his silent face ; “ thou 
wilt be more calm and cheerful here than 
inside the house. See the beautiful light is 
spreading. The terrible darkness will not 
come again. Does not the first breath of 
daylight revive thee ?” 

“ Alas, no, my child,” falters the old man. 
“‘ Whether it be day or night now it matters 
not. Naught but terrible visions haunt us, 
dark shadows of impending doom. Hark, 
child ! didst thou not hear that wailing : sound 
from the city ?” 

‘* Yes, father, I have heard it several times 
since midnight. It is the cry of those who 
have suffered most from these terrible calami- 
ties that have fallen upon us.” 

“ I know not, Asenath, but it seems to me 
that it means some fresh calamity. Osarsiph’s 
rod is still uplifted.” 

“Shall I go back into the house, father, 


* The great pyramid was called “the Splendid ;” the 


———— 


and inquire of the slaves whether any fresh 
catastrophe has fallen ?” 

“ Leave me not, my child,” answers the old 
man clutching her hand. ‘‘What matters some 
fresh catastrophe, Asenath, when all is lost 
already? These dull senses of mine refuse 
to take in any more.” 

‘Oh, my father, say not so. All is not 
lost. Am I not still left to thee, and Ranifer 
—thy much i 
son?” 

“ Yes, sweet child, thou art still left to me, 
and Ranifer, who knows not how his father 
loves him. Ah, Asenath, I remember how 
thy mother loved little Ranifer. He was her 
darling and her first-born. Many a time has 
he played at her knees in the garden, as she 
sat on this old seat when times were happy 
and the Sun-god smiled on us.” 

“And dost thou think that there is no 
more happiness in store ?” 

*‘ Alas, no, Asenath. I could bear it all, 
until darkness fell upon us. Then I knew 
that Ré had withdrawn his light and favour. 
The gods, Asenath, are no longer for Egypt!” 

“And what can be the cause, dear 
father ?” 

“TI scarcely know, my child, but Jannes 
gives a reason.” 

“ What is the reason that Jannes gives ?” 

“‘ He says that the gods are angry because 
of our clemency to the Hebrews. Nothing 
but their extermination, he thinks, will pacify 
the deities.” 

* And Jannes thinks this?” 

“Not only so, Asenath, but he has sent 
Ranifer to me to gain my consent to their 
destruction. He says that if I as high- 
priest of Ré give the word, the ‘religious 
fervour of the nation can be roused and the 
slaughter of the Hebrews would be quickly 
accomplished.” 

“And hast thou given thy consent,” in- 
quires Asenath, with blanched lips and cheeks. 
* Not as yet, dear child, but it would seem 
as if I must ; both Jannes and Ranifer are 
to be with me before long to concert the 
scheme; then methinks I must give my 
sanction.” 

“ And, father, canst thou trust Jannes, that 
he is right ?” 

“Why not, my child? Who is there that 
has more learning or influence than Jannes ? 
I care not for his magic arts, but his patriot- 
ism and attachment to Pharaoh are un- 
doubted. His wisdom guides the King. 
Pharaoh takes no step without him.” 

“T know that, father. 
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“And the Egyptians no more faithful 
friend. Dost thou know, my child—it seems 
strange to speak of love at such a time, but 
Iam so old and infirm that thou canst not 
have me with thee much longer—dost thou 
know, child, that Jannes loves thee ?” 

“ Jannes loves me!” falters Asenath, with 
a shudder. 

“ Yes, child, he loves thee, and has asked 
me for thy hand. I would that thou couldst 
love him, Asenath. Thou couldst have no 
richer or wiser husband, yet is he so modest 
that he bids me speak to thee of his love.” 

‘“‘ Father, I do not love Jannes,” 

“ But canst thou never?” 

“ Never, father.” 

“ Wherefore, child ?” 

“ Because, father,” answered the maiden 
with a flush, “ I love another.” 

“ Asenath,” says the old man, taking her 
hand, “ thou hast never had any secrets from 
thy father! Tell me, who is it that thou 
lovest ?” 

“T love Jeshui, the Hebrew,” answers the 
maiden, hiding her head in the old man’s 
bosom. 

“Alas, alas!” sobs Menephtah! 
woful day when thou or I was born!” 

“Why, dear father,” exclaims Asenath, 
springing up and seeking to soothe the old 
man’s sorrow—“ why this sudden burst of 
grief?” 

“Hast thou not heard the tidings, Ase- 
nath ?” 

“ What tidings, father?” 

“Jeshui is condemned to die. Ranifer 
has proved his complicity in a conspiracy, 
and Jannes has had him conveyed to the 
royal prison.” 

“ And thou !” shrieks Asenath, “ hast thou 
permitted this?” 

“How could I do otherwise, my child? 
It was Ranifer who accused him, and Jannes 
considered the proofs not to be doubted.” 

Asenath sinks her head upon the old man’s 
shoulder. Grief seems to paralyze each. 

Again a low wail spreads on the morning 
air. It appears to come from Memphis, and 
even from the nearer habitations of Helio- 
polis the cry seems to spread. 

Suddenly a well-known form enters the 
garden and approaches the old man and his 
daughter. It is Huzzab, the bondsman. 

“ Mistress, I have brought thee a letter,” 
exclaims the slave, who seems to have lost 
his breath on his errand. 

“From whom?” asks Asenath, with the 
listlessness of despair. 

“From Jeshui,” answers Huzzab. 


“ oh, 





“ Ah, give it to me,” cries the maiden, 
tearing it open. 

‘“‘ Dearest Asenath,” she reads, “ the hour 
of deliverance is come. My prison doors 
have been opened by the order of Pharaoh 
himself. Already we are preparing for the 
march. Come with us, Asenath, and join 
thy lot with mine. Never shalt thou repent 
of having loved a Hebrew. Henceforth let 
the Hebrews’ God be thy God, the Hebrew 
people thy people.” 

“ Father,” exclaims Asenath, “ Jeshui is 
delivered.” 

** Ah, that is the first ray of comfort that we 
have had these many days,” says the old 
man. 

“Father,” continues the maiden, “ Jeshui 
asks me to go with him.” 

‘“ Whither, child ?” exclaims the old man. 

“Into the wilderness. Israel is free.” 

“‘ Wilt thou go, my daughter ?” tremblingly 
inquires Menephtah, after a moment’s pause. 

“* Not without thee, father,” replies Asenath, 
embracing him with tears on her face. 

“ Not without me! I never could go, child. 
What, leave my people and my gods !” 

“ Oh, father, dost thou trust any longer in 
the gods of Egypt ?” 

“ Alas, my child, that I should.hear thee 
speak thus !” 

“‘ But, father, is it not true that none can 
deliver but the Hebrews’ God ?” 

“Tt does seem so, Asenath.” 

“ Father, I have learnt to believe only in 
Jehovah, the one God, the God of Israel. 
Oh, let us go together, and cast in our lot 
with His people.” 

“Would that I could, my child; but it can 
never be. Remember, Asenath, that thou, 
dear as thou art, art not my only child. 
Ranifer is my elder offspring, and I love him 
dearly for his mother’s sake. He was the 
first that she gave tome. How could I leave 
him ?” 

“ Would that Ranifer would go too !” 

“Never, my child. Ranifer abhors the 
Hebrews. He and Jannes would destroy 
them.” . 

“Oh, Jeshui, Jeshui, thus I must say fare- 
well to thee,” sobs the maiden. 

The old man clasps his trembling arms 
around his daughter. Both silently weep, 
and neither seems to find words to express 
their emotion. 

At length the aged priest, tremblingly 
rising from his seat, gently puts his daughter 
away from him and says to her—* Go, dearest 
Asenath, go with Jeshui. Thou hast been 
the light of these aged eyes, but these eyes 
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themselves are growing dim. The barge of 
Horus waits for me. Go, Asenath, go with 
Jeshui.” 

“ Father, wilt thou come with me?” sobs 
out the maiden, as though hope were not 
already dead in her heart. 

“Never, never, my child,” whispers the 
old man, “as long as thy mother’s son re- 
mains behind.” 

“Then, father, I will never leave thee,” 
answers Asenath, with a momentary calm- 
ness. ‘“ Huzzab,” she adds, turning to the 
Hebrew bondsman, who has been the un- 
moved witness of the scene, “ wilt thou take 
amessage for me back to Jeshui?” 

“T will, fair lady,” answers the Hebrew, 
“ because thou hast never spoken harshly to 
me nor had me beaten; but Menephtah will 
do well to remember that I am no longer his 
slave.” 

“Then say to him,” she continues, without 
heeding the remark, “that Asenath sends 
her dear love to him, and bids him a long 
farewell.” 





As Huzzab limps away to discharge this 
errand, she sinks back once more upon the 
granite bench and hides her face in her linen 
robe. 

The old man, driven to distraction at his 
daughter’s grief, seeks to draw the robe from 
her face, and cries, “ Asenath, let us leave 
this cursed land and go with Jeshui! ” 

“ Never, father, never,” answers themaiden, 
‘*as long as thy first-born lives.” 

But what sounds are these that spread on 
the morning air? ‘The distant tramp of 
thousands, the voice of a departing host! 
And what wailing sound is this that seems 
to gather from every home, and swell into 
one note of anguish ? 

Ah, what procession is this that appears 
beneath the bare branches of Asenath’s 
garden? A company of Egyptians, with 
mourning faces and down-cast looks, bearing 
something. What is it? It is a bier. 

“ Menephtah, is this thy son, thy first- 
born? He died at midnight, in the house of 
Jannes, when the angel of death passed by.” 





HIDDEN 


NEATH pasture land, garden, vineyard, 
and strand, 


B* 
Low vales, and the Alps crowned withsnow, 


Under ocean’s wide bed, and the numberless 
dead, 





There are fathomless depths yet below. 


These rivers untamed flow to coasts never 
named, | 
The flames of volcanoes are stirred, 
There the mountains are torn, there the | 
earthquakes are born, 
And the voice of their thunder is heard. | 
No eye can behold, by no tongue can be told, 
The secrets there barred from our sight ; 
To earth’s Maker alone are they open and | 
known, 
To whom darkness is clear as the light. 


And so, beneath all the outside which I call 
My form and my manifest life, 
Under sorrow and joy, and the works which | 
employ 
Thought and act, there is deep-lying strife. 


The gloom never lifts from the gulfs and 
black rifts 
Which furrow and mar mind and will; 
There are passions and fires amid which the 
soul tires 





Of the warring with good against ill. 


THINGS. 


The earth and the heart, in the whole and 
each part, 
Have problems too hard for my ken ; 
Then it cannot be meant that my strength 
should be spent 
In their quest, but in duties of men. 


Not leagues under ground, far from sight 
and from sound, 
Can hand’s task or pleasure be sought ; 
But in this upper air we are given a share 
In the profits of labour and thought. 


They toil but in vain who so struggle and 
strain 
To tell all their turmoil within, 
In the light of the sun is our work to.be 
done, 
Looking up, and not poring o’er sin. 


To Him whose hand rolls all the worlds 
round their poles, 
Things hidden I trustfully leave ; 
He my soul doth restore, I rejoice evermore, 
I shall know, and meanwhile I believe. 


Enough of my way I can see for to-day, 
Eternity’s leisure draws near ; 
Then the knowledge now prized will be poor 
and despised, 
When all mysteries God will make clear. 
FLAVEL COOK, D.D. 





TALES OF TERRIBLE 
WINTERS. 


By E. NEVILLE JOHNS. 


MONG the Russian “ Folk Tales,” col- 
+ lected by Mr. Ralston, there is a story 
of a young maid sent out by a harsh step- 
mother, to serve as a bride to the great giant 
Frost. The girl is driven from home on a 
sledge by her father to a certain wood, where 
she awaits her bridegroom shivering with 
cold. At length she learns his approach by 
the crackling o1 the branches of the trees, and, 
although terribly afraid of him, she answers 
his greeting with such wise words that he 
covers her up with a warm mantle, gives her 
rich presents, and allows no harm to beiall 
her. The stepmother, much angered at the 





maid’s good luck, sends the next day her 
own two daughters to the same spot, for 


she hopes they also may obtain rare 


gifts from the giant. But when he 
comes, they answer him so sharply and 
foolishly that he freezes them to death 
with his icy breath. 

This litle parable may well serve as 
an introduction to our subject, the con- 
sideration of some of the great historical 
winters of Europe. ‘The giant Frost is 
not always cruel when wooed with wise 
words, aithough his breath brings death 
to those who neglect his warnings. The 
greatest triumphs of civilisation have not 
been won in those countries where his 
step was never heard ; although it must 
be acknowgdged that the regions which 

may be-considered as his chief citadel and 
bulwark are not worthy of notice in any 
historic sense, excepting on account of the 
loss of brave lives, and the discoveries of 
other places made by travellers on their way 
to the North Pole. 

It is not indeed probable that in Green- 
land—a country whose winters last more than 
half the year, where masses of ice and snowy 
wildernesses take the place of vegetation, and 
the few scattered inhabitants are compelled 
to build their huts in the earth—any ideas 
should spring which might affect the pro- 
gress of mankind. 
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All history worthy of being written belongs 
to temperate climes, where continuous heat 
does not enervate, or continuous cold petrify 
the system. 

Although Europe generally does not suffer 
from the intense cold experienced in Canada, 
the States, and the Arctic regions, there are 
many instances of severe winters recorded in 
history, which have greatly affected the 
welfare both of English and Continental 
nations. To discover the laws which regu- 
late them is the work of the meteorologist, but 
the effects produced by them in the struggle 
of mankind towards civilisation lie within 
the domain of history. 

In the Middle Ages, whenever an unusual 
season occurred, it was looked upon as 
miraculous. This is shown by the following 
extract from an old English chronicle. 

“In 764 there was a most extreme cold 
winter, for a hard frost began on the 1st of 
December and so continued until February. 
The frost was so extreme violent that the 
main sea was frozen in many places, and the 
ice remained like rocks as it doth toward the 
North Pole and other cold regions. Also 
the snow covered the ice above twenty feet 





famine in their train, and long and painful 
are the descriptions of them contained in 
old records. Terrible indeed must have been 
the condition of the poor in days when they 
had nothing but the produce of their own 
neighbourhood on which to depend, and it is 
not surprising that what was only the result 
of want of knowledge should be deemed a 
direct judgment of the Most High. The 
numbers of persons said to be carried off by 
the famines which often followed severe 
winters is almost incredible. For instance, 
we read that owing to the dearth which suc- 
ceeded the cold season of 874, the third part 
of the population of Gaul perished, while in 
1044 and 1067 many persons were reduced 
to such starvation that they ate unclean 
animals and even human flesh. The winter 
of 1076-7 is also said to have been one of 
great severity in all parts of the Continent. 
The frost is reported to have set in on the 1st 
of November, and continued until April, so 
that the greater part of the shrubs, vines, and 
fruit trees died. Even the seeds suffered, so 
that the earth remained sterile for many 
years. It was during this remarkable winter 
that one of the most striking scenes of papal 
history occurred. 

Gregory VII., the proudest of 
men, was ambitious of proving 
the supremacy of the Papacy, 
and had determined to show that 
he was, by virtue of his office, 
the head of the other powers of 
Europe. He therefore, soon 
after his election, began a dispute 
with Henry IV., Emperor of 
Germany, excommunicated some 
of his ministers on a charge of 
simony, and summoned Henry 
to Rome to answer the accusa- 
tions made against him by some 
of his own subjects who were in 
rebellion. 

Henry at once assembled a 
number of bishops and other 
vassals at Worms, and there 
declared that Gregory should be 
no longer obeyed as a lawful 
pope. The Pope in his turn 
held a council in the Lateran 
Palace, and not only excom- 
municated Henry, but declared 
him deprived of his kingdom 
and forbade any of his sub- 


thick, and the stars seemed as if they would | jects to own allegiance to him. 


fall from heaven ; and the people feared the | 


general day of judgment was come.” 


Henry might still have continued to hold 
out against Gregory, but he was alarmed by 


Seasons like the above generally drew | the disaffection among his vassals, and at 
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length determined to give way 
and ask the Pope’s forgiveness. 

This he felt must be done 
without delay, for if he did not 
gain absolution within a year 
from the time of his excommu- 
nication, the Pope would not 
allow him to regain his king- 
dom. In spite therefore of the 
severity of the weather Henry 
set out for Rome, with his 
Queen Bertha and their infant 
son. They met with great diffi- 
culties on the way, as the snow 
which covered the Alps caused 
their feet to slip at every step, 
and the descent was even more 
hazardous than the ascent. The 
men of the party were forced to 
creep on their hands and knees, 
and the queen with her attend- 
ants wrapped in cow hide were 
dragged along by their guides in 
arough sledge. Several among 
the number were lost in the 
snow, and some fell down preci- 
pices and were killed. Perhaps 
a few may have been rescued 
by the monks of St. Bernard 
with their brave dogs, who more 


than a hundred years before this 
date had set up their hospice on 
the Alps. 

At last Henry reached the 
fortress of Canossa, near Reg- 
gio, where Gregory was staying 


at that time. But he was not 
permitted, except in penitential 
garb, to come within the vicinity 
ofthe Pope. The Emperor was 
compelled to leave his train out- 
side the walls of the castle, dis- 


robe himself of his royal garments, and enter | 


barefoot, and clad onlyin a shirt, into the outer 
court. ‘There for three days and three nights 


ing against this harsh treatment, and declaring 


it savoured little of the mildness of an | 


apostle. 


man of remarkably noble person, prostrated 
himself with a profusion of tears, and then 
stood submissive before the Pope, whose 
small and slight form was worn with austeri- 
ties and bent with age.” 

Even then Gregory did not promise to 
restore Henry to his kingdom until inquiry 


Hard Times. 


had been. made into his conduct. But 
Henry did not soon forget his experiences in 


1 > day | the snow: war followed between him and 
he was obliged to wait without food in the | 
snow, while all within the castle were exclaim- | 


the Pope, and in 1081 the Emperor began 
the siege of Rome, which lasted three years. 
Gregory was conipelled to fly to Salerno, 
where in 1085 he died with these proud words 


| on his lips, “ I have loved righteousness and 
At last, on the fourth day, “numb with | 
cold, barefooted and bareheaded, the king, a | 


hated iniquity, and therefore do I die in exile.” 

The calm brutality which is shown in the 
story related above, gives a tolerably fair idea 
of the indifference to human suffering which 
is so painful an element in all true records of 
the Middle Ages. Ata time when one prince 
could compel another, for the satisfaction of 
his own pride, to stand half-clad for three 
days in the snow, it is not probable that the 
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interests of the peasantry were much regarded. 
This may account for the many melancholy 
relations of distress and famine which are 
generally spoken of as due to the inclemency 
of the seasons. The thirteenth century 
seems to have especially abounded in miseries 
for the working classes, but then it must be 
remembered that it was a time of much 
intestine warfare both in France and England, 
and according to all accounts the behaviour 
of the nobles aggravated the sufferings of the 
people. 

The French historian Mezerai relates that 
in the year 1108, owing to the bad seasons, a 
terrible famine began in France and lasted 
three years. The wolves came even into the 
towns todevour men, while men grew /o resemble 
wolves, and killed them for food. We also 
find‘in our Anglo-Saxon Chronicle numerous 
entries such as the following :—‘‘ This year 
(1113) was a shaep winter, great dearth and 
mortality of men and murrain of beasts of the 
field, and also of the horses, and a great 
destruction of fowls.” “This same year 
(1125) were the seasons very unfavourable in 
England for corn and for all fruits. There 
was so great a flood on St. Lawrence’s day 
that many towns and men were overwhelmed, 
and bridges broken down, and corn and 
meadows spoiled, and hunger and qualm in 
men and in cattle, and in all fruits such 
unseasonableness as was not known for 
many years before.” 

Of the same season French history relates 
that it was much rougher than usual. The 
snow fell without cessation, and numbers of 
women, children, and cattle died owing to 
the great cold. The fish perished in the 
rivers under the ice, which was so thick that 
horses and laden waggons crossed the Rhine 
as if it were land. 

In Brabant, the eels, chased from their 
marshes by the intense frost, took refuge in 
barns, where they died in heaps. This 
weather lasted so long, that the trees did not 
come into leaf before May. 

Meanwhile, says the Anglo-Saxon chroni- 
cler, “the people were oppressed with all 
unrighteousness. First they, were bereaved 
of their property, and then they were slain. 
The men who had property were bereaved of 
it by violent guilds and violent moots, the 
man who had not was starved with hunger.” 

These extracts were penned during the 
comparatively just rule of Henry I. The 
scene grows darker after his death, when 
England was torn by the civil wars between 
Stephen and Matilda. In such times as 
those a cold winter like that of 1142 was felt 





in all its severity, although to some a swifter 
death may have brought a more merciful 
deliverance. 

This season is rendered memorable by 
the romantic escape of Matilda from Oxford, 
where she was besieged by her rival. She 
had hoped that when winter approached 
Stephen would have been forced to withdraw 
his troops from the town. But in spite of the 
rigour of the season he resolutely continued 
his attack, so that Matilda was obliged to 
offer terms of capitulation. 

Fearing, however, to fall into the hands of 
her enemies, she planned her escape, and 
amid the darkness of a snowy night, clad in 
white to deceive the sentinels, she passed 
out through the city gates and fled across 
the country, till she reached the Thames, 
which was frozen thickly over. Having 
crossed the river safely, Matilda, we are told, 
‘‘walked above six miles on foot, with the 
snow beating in her face all the way,” and at 
length reached Abingdon. Here she took 
horse and rode from thence to Wallingford, 
where she met her son, “ the sight of whom 
blotted out all her misfortunes.” 

What thoughts were in Matilda’s mind we 
wonder, as she took her rapid flight across the 
country covered with ice and snow, where the 
people in their utter wretchedness declared it 
was no use to “till the ground, for the earth 
would bear no corn, so was it foredone by 
wicked deeds,” and men said openly that 
‘Christ and his saints slept.” 

“ But no winter in the Middle Ages seems 
to have surpassed that of 1408 in intensity of 
cold. The frost is said to have lasted from 
St. Martin’s Eve to the end of January, and 
during that period all the rivers in France 
were frozen over, and carriages crossed the 
Seine and entered Paris. The recorder who 
penned the register of Parliament, although 
he kept some fire burning near him in a 
shovel, could not keep the ink in his inkhorn 
from freezing at every third word he wrote.” 
People suffered much from scarcity of bread, 
owing to the stoppage of mills on the rivers, 
while in Paris some persons perished from 
want, no flour having been brought in from 
the surrounding country. 

When the ice broke up on the Seine a 
remarkable scene took place. On the 27th of 
January, the weatherhad begun togrowmilder, 
and on the 3oth some shocks of ice against the 
bridges warned those who had houses near to 
guard against accidents. Soon after two 
large blocks ot ice detached themselves sud- 
denly from the solid mass on the sumace of 
the river, and struck with so much violence 
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against the two small bridges then standing, 
built one of wood and one of stone, that they 
fell with a great crash and carried down with 
them the houses which were built above. | 
Fortunately this accident happened in the | 
day time, so that no lives were 
lost. Some mills, however, belong- 
ing to the Archbishop of Paris were 
crushed by the ice, and even the 
large bridge over the Seine was 
much shaken. 
Two specially cold winters are 
recorded in the sixteenth century, 
those of 1564 and 1571. In the 
year 1564, not only was the cold 
so intense in England that the 
Thames was frozen over, but even 
in the south of France snow fell 
in great abundance. 
At Carcassonne there fell in the 
night of the 12th of January such 
a quantity of snow, that the tri- 
umphal arches which had been 
prepared to grace the entry of 
Charles IX. into that town were 
thrown down, and the king was 
compelled to remain many days 
besieged by the snow. 
Of the winter of 1571 the follow- 
ing account is taken from an 
English chronicle. “The 8th of 
December began a hard frost which 
continued seven days, and then 
thawed gently five days space. 
And the two-and-twentieth day of the 


month the frost began again very violently, | 


so that within four days many persons 
did walk half way over the Thames in 
divers places. And although the violence 
of .the frost abated now and then, yet it 
held from the 3rd of January until the 
15th of the same, so as many set up booths 
and standings of sundry things to sell upon 
the ice, and some shot at pricks and played 
at bowls. From the four-and-twentieth of 
January until the 3oth, the frost was most 
violent, and the next morning it began to 
thaw, and on the 1st of February the ice 
began to break by little and little; and the 
next day in the afternoon all the huge rocks 
and overspreading ice was quite dissolved or 
sunk, so that there remained no manner or 
sign of frost. This frost break down many 
fair bridges and destroyed much wild fowl, 


small birds, and much fish perished as well | 


in the sea as in fresh waters, and were 
found dead down the shore in divers parts of 
the land.” 

The writer ends his descriptions rather 
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naively. “The Russians, Norways, and 
other nations of the north, upon the certain 
knowledge of this frost, laughed the French 
and English to scorn, saying, how foolishly 
and shamefully you complain of one poor six 


On the Seine. 


j weeks’ cold, which happen not in your 
countries but once in fifty years, when we 
‘in fifty years’ space have seldom less frost 
than five months continually every year, and 
with more extremity.” 

Probably the chronicler when he penned 
the last lines may have been thinking of the 
accounts which numerous bold sailors were 
then bringing home of the wondrous snow 
and ice of other countries. For those were the 
days when Frobisher and others were trying 
to discover a north-west passage to India, 
and when not twenty years before Sir Hugh 
Willoughby with his men had been frozen to 
death in Lapland. Sir Richard Chancellor 
also had not long since journeyed into Russia 
and described it as a land “where the 
snow lieth continually,” and where “there 
are also wild beasts, bears, and black wolves, 
and another kind of beast (probably the 
reindeer) which they hunted with ‘ wooden 
| forks.” The northern parts of this country 
|are reported to be so cold, that the very 
water which distilleth out of the moist wood 
which lay upon the fire is presently congealed 
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and frozen. When the winter doth once 
begin there it doth still mdre and more 
increase by a perpetuity of cold. Our 
mariners which we left in the ship to keep it, 


in their going by from their cabin to their’ 


hatches, had their breath oftentimes so sud- 
denly taken away that they eftsoons fell down, 
as men very nigh dead, so great is the sharp- 
ness of that cold climate.” 

No wonder that descriptions of such regions 
as Siberia, when first new to Englishmen, 
should awaken surprise, and that those who 
had visited northern parts should laugh to 
scorn “ one poor six weeks of cold.” 

This season of 1571-2 may also be remem- 
bered by an incident that occurred in the 
war which Holland was waging on behalf of 
religious liberty against Spain, the great up- 
holder of tyranny in Eurepe. The Dutch 
had been goaded into revolt by the greatest 
cruelty, but their hopes, which had at first 
risen high, had been almost crushed by the 
disasters that hatl befallen them, more espe- 
cially in the sack of Mechlin, Zutphen, and 
Marden by the Spanish troops. 

It happened, however, that at this time a 
small fleet of Dutch ships were frozen up in 
the ice in the neighbourhood of Amsterdam, 
which town still remained true to Alva. 
The Spanish general, Don Frederic, sent over 
a body of men to attack these vessels, but 
the crews, more accustomed than their 
assailants to this slippery element, fortified 
their fleet by digging trenches round it, and 
then sallied forth upon skates to attack the 
enemy. A fight ensued, in which the Dutch 
easily gained the victory. “It was a thing 
never heard before to-day,” said Alva, “to 
see a body of arquebusiers thus skirmishing 
upon a frozen sea.” A rapid thaw soon after 
set in and released the Dutch vessels, but it 
was immediately succeeded by another frost 
which prevented all pursuit of them by the 
Spaniards, 

This event again raised the hopes of the 
Dutch and added to their determination to 
continue the struggle at all risks. Happily 
their long and weary conflict was at length 
brought to a successful issue. 

_ The winter of the year 1608 is also famous 
in the annals of France as one of great 





severity. The frost set in on St. Thomas’s 
day and lasted two months. On the roth of | 
January the wine was found frozen in the | 
chalice of the church of St. André, while 
one writer relates that during the voyage of 
the Luxembourg the wine had become so 





solid that it had to be cut with a hatchet 
and served out in blocks to the soldiers, 
At Anvers tents were. set up on the Escaut 
and a banquet held. 

Perhaps the most famous frost recorded 
in English history was that of 1683. Various 
contemporary accounts remain of this season, 
but we shall only quote two. The first was 
communicated to the Gentleman's Magazine 
in 1814, and was copied from the diary of 
the contributor’s grandfather. 

“The 2oth of December, 1683, a very 
violent frost began, which lasted till the 6th 
of February. The Thames was so frozen 
that a great street from the Temple to South- 
wark was built with shops and all manners 
of things sold. Hackney coaches plied there 
as in the streets. There was also bull-baiting, 
and a great many other shows and tricks.” 

Evelyn also relates in his diary that on the 
1st of January the Thames was frozen and 
booths set up on it, while in another entry 
sixteen days later he says that “ the Thames 
was filled with people and tents selling all 
sorts of wares as in the city.” On the 24th 
he writes, “ The frost continuing more and 
more severe the Thames was still planted 
with booths in formal streets, and all sorts 
of trades and full of commodities,—so that it 
seemed a bacchanalian triumph or carnival 
on the water, whilst it was a severe judgment 
on the land, the trees not only splitting as if 
lightning-struck, but men and cattle perishing 
in divers places, and the very seas locked up 
with ice, so that no vessels could stir out or 
comein. Many parks of deer were destroyed, 
and all sorts of fuel was so dear that there 
were great contributions to keep the poor 
alive.” 

Happily this frost, which has been so 
charmingly described in Mr. Blackmore’s 
romance of Lorna Doone, does not appear to 
have brought such famine to England as 
those recorded in the Middle Ages. Distress 
there was and always has been in such 
seasons, but England was now happily blessed 
with a Government which, in spite of great 
faults, had in it the germs of freedom, with 
an aristocracy who, living on the soil, had 
much sympathy with their poorer tenantry, 
and with many Christian ministers who 
worked together and succeeded in prevent- 
ing the enaction of such shameful and 
terrible scenes as were witnessed in France 
during the years before the French Revo- 
lution struck all minds with dismay. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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LINES WRITTEN BY THE LATE RiGHT Rev. ALEXANDER EWING, D.D., BisHop oF 
ARGYLL AND THE ISLES. 
AIN ! pain ! pain! 
Pain and a darkened room, 
Pain through a long and weary night, 
Pain through a day of gloom. 
The house is all at rest, 
The nurse sleeps in her chair, 
I cannot lie, I cannot sleep, 
I cannot breathe the air. 
Hear, oh my Father! hear my prayer. 
No answer! None! Shall I despair? 


Somewhere the sun is shining 
Upon the clustering vines, 
Somewhere the fisher carols 
As he casts his nets and lines, 
Somewhere the streams are flowing 
In brightness to the sea, 
Somewhere the herds are grazing 
On mountain and on lea. 





The darling lark is singing 
His glad song up on high, 
Soaring in joyous circles 
As he rises in the sky. 
Deep in the glen the cottage 
Gleams with its evening fire, 
And the wife and children listen 
For the footsteps of the sire. 


Just now, this very moment, 
Far o’er the hills of ‘snow, 

The reindeer pulls the Finland sledge, 
His dog the Esquimaux. 

Far in the frozen regions, 
The seals and walrus play, 

The great whale blows amidst the snows, 
And meteors light the way. 


Far in the ancient forest 
I see the Indian glide, 

His bow within his straining hand, 
His arrows by his side ; 

He treads the path his fathers trod 
On the hills and prairies wide. 


Far o’er the burning desert 
The Arab flies at speed, 

Lightly he prints the drifting sand, 
Light as the swift djereed 

His children press from out the tent 
With barley for the steed. 


Far on the distant ocean 
The white sails stud the brine ; 

The tropic bird and flying-fish 
Declare the torrid line ; 

Free o’er the rolling seas they go, 
Brightly their pennons shine. 


High o’er the Alpine summits 
I see the eagle fly, 

I hear the Alpine horn awake 
Their echoes far and nigh ; 
The dark pine-trees are waving 

O’er many a mountain brow, 
And the blue lake is laving 
The little town below. 


Yet, higher, all above us, 
Below, beyond, in space, 

Far as the gaze can farthest pierce, 
Farther than man can trace, 

Millions of worlds on every hand 
Roll on in ceaseless race. 


Worlds mightier far than is our world, 
Suns, double, triple, four ! 

Circle round other, shedding out 
Glories of coloured power, 

Azure and red, and green and gold, 
An unexhausted dower. 


And swifter, swifter than our time, 
Swifter than thoughts can reach, 

These mighty fabrics onward rush, 
Each passing, crossing each, 

Without one far or near approach ; 
And yet nor voice nor speech. 


Now lower. If the little fly, 
The grass, the flower, the sand, 
You magnify, each various part 
Will wondrously expand, 
Infinite beauty spreads itself, 
Sign of the mighty hand. 


Care, thought, contrivance everywhere, 
Seen in the worlds of space, 

Seen in the great stupendous whole, 
Seen in the humblest place, 

Always and everywhere o’er all 
A boundless thought we trace. 


But pain, but sickness, but the sin 
And woe since time began, 

The lust and rage and warfare old, 
Are these within His plan ? 

What signifies unerring law, 
If thus it be with man? 


Listen ! all nature has a soul, 
A sp*rit breathes through all ; 
Look after it and find it out, 
Hear, and its voice will fall, 
Clearly upon the listening ear 
Of good, of good for all. 





Creator! Spirit! building up 
Worlds in the depth of space, 
And fashioning also from the dust 

The little herbs we trace, 


Giving to man a human soul 


Freely to choose his place, 
It cannot be that without strain 
We should achieve the race. 


Peace! o’er us breathes and broods 
the wings 
Of the all-filling Might, 

Ready to give us all we need, 
Wisdom, and love, and light ; 
Yet these are only ours by choice, 
By wrestling through the night. 











A PRIVATE BAPTISM. 
By tHE Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, B.A. 


| fed was early in the afternoon of a very hot 

Sunday in July when news was brought 
of an infant dying in Flower and Dean 
Street, whom the parents were anxious to 
have baptized. The address given was that 
of one of those by-corners, which lurk behind 
the streets of so many old towns, and are 
unknown to all save the dwellers hard-by, 
and those whose business it is to know their 
whereabouts. The directions were, to go in 
at a certain doorway, right through the house, 
then to look around for a ladder, and go up 
to a kind of gallery. But, knowing the 
habits of the people, one had little doubt of 
finding the place at once. 

Out into the hot July sunlight, past the 
front of the church, where men and women 
with every variety of sin-stricken face sat 
beneath the tall iron railings; past the old 
shoe-black, who was nodding drowsily over 
his brushes and box ; through the swarms of 
Jews, come out to see the world from the 
sweltering streets and courts of the Israel- 
itish Tenter-ground ; past the crowd of mixed 
nationalities, disputing in varied tongues at 
the entrance to Fashion Street, then round 


the corner by the “ Home of Industry,” into 


the street I sought. A little way down, a 
young woman, with bare arms and an excited 
face, was standing in the middle of the road. 

“‘ This way, sir, please ; 7’77 show you the 
way,” she cried, without asking any question 
as to one’s possible errand. 

She walked on a little way in front, now 
and then quickening her pace for a step or 
two into the semblanceofarun. The idlers 
of both sexes and all ages, who were stand- 
ing, sitting, and even lying on the side-paths, 
forebore even a good-humoured jest. There 
was something in the girl’s face that seemed 


to speak of death, and they knew that | 


succour was going to those who were of 
themselves. 

Shall I pause a minute to dispel an illusion 
present in many minds? People sometimes 
say, “ You must be subject to so many in- 
sults and annoyances in going amongst de- 
graded men and women.” Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. Just as a business 
man, who had walked Spitalfields streets for 
years unmolested, was brutally assaulted and 
left half-dead one night at the other end of 
London, so ¢he right person may pass through 
our lowest haunts without experiencing the 








to be met with in the West. But the 
men or women who go to our sin-chained 
folk or our struggling toilers with words 
and looks that say, “I am holier than you; 
I thank God that I am not as you sinners 
are; and yet, you see, I come down to try 
and help you”—by all means let these look 
out for themselves. I believe the testimony 
of all workers in haunts of sin will be to this 
effect, that no man who goes amongst them 
with the power of sympathy which the 
Master had and showed, need fear for his 
reception. 

When a parochial nurse first came among 
us, injudicious friends harped upon the old 
string. 

“When you go into Flower and Dean 
Street, you will get your cloak torn off your 
back.” 

That was the prophecy of one comforter— 
a prophecy founded on no actual experience, 
but a theoretical deduction from the criminal 
habits of the people. And it so-came about 
that that nurse was soon put upon her trial. 
Upon nearly her first visit to this very street 
she was stopped by a half-drunken fellow, 
who tried to drag the basket from her arm. 

She looked around for help, but the street 
was empty. There was a swift thought-prayer, 
and then, with her eyes upon the blood-shot 
eyes of the man, she said— 

** Would you take food from the mouth of 
a dying woman? I would nurse you, if you 
were dying, and would you stop me when I 
am going to somebody else ?” 

The man was drunk; but his senses were 
not all gone, nor was his heart yet hardened 
through. With an oath he loosened his hold, 
and stammering a loud “ No, NO; you're a 
good ’un, you are,” he shuffled off. 

But, to return. My guide presently dis- 
appeared into a doorway. Through the 
passage we passed into a yard, and there in 
a corner stood the ladder they had spoken 
of. It was a flight of wooden steps, with a 
single hand-rail, such as might have given 
access to the outside of a stable-loft. At 
the top was a narrow wooden gallery, from 
which opened two or three doors, My guide 
pushed her way in at the last door, but it 
was necessary for one or two young men to 
come out before I could well follow her 
example. Every room has its limit of capa- 
city, and in this case the limit had been very 


sights and sounds of sin, and petty insults, | soon reached. 
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The room could not have been fourteen | 
feet square, and the bedstead occupied much 
of its space. The baby lay upon the trim, | 
hard, thin bed, unconscious and motionless, | 
Upon a little deal table, near at hand, the | 
mother had spread a coarse, clean towel, | 
and set a tumbler-full of water thereon. | 
They were a young couple, and had a look 
of honesty about them. The husband sat | 
upon the bed with one leg crossed upon the | 
other, and his eyes fixed upon the little scrap 
of humanity which had made him a parent | 
three weeks before. The mother moved 
nervously to and fro, choking back her sobs, | 
and imploring neighbours present to “make | 
the genelman sit down.” She had forgotten 
thoughts of self in the depth of the present 
sorrow, for the doctor’s young assistant had 
said that the child would “‘ go off quietly in 
an hour or two’s time.” So hooks and eyes | 
gaped far apart upon her dress, and her hair | 
hung here and there in uncombed locks over 
her tear-stained face. 

There were neighbours there, of course. 
Did ever one go toa home of sickness amongst 
our very poorest, and fail to find more | 
neighbours present than was good for the | 
patient’s health ? 

I knew a room where for some six weeks 
a young man lay struggling against typhoid 
fever. In the course of many visits one | 


never failed to find neighbours from up-stairs | 


and around seated at the bedside, consoling | 


the young wife, or taking upon themselves 
the care of her young baby. Often one 
found that they had brought this or that | 
little present saved from their own sparse 
board ; and many were the prayers poured 
out at his bedside by a lone widow with a | 
scarred face, who looked no gentle creature 
as she bent her broad back to turn the mangle 
at home. 

“IT suppose you are a relation of Mr. and | 
Mrs. ——,” one will say sometimes. 

“Qh no, sir,” the reply is certain to be,.| 
“she ain’t got no relations ’ereabouts, an’ 
I’m only a neighbour as lives up-stairs.” 

In another case it was a.woman from some | 
streets off, who had not known the sick 
person long, and yet ‘“‘thought she would | 
just look in that mornin’, and make up ’er | 
bed a bit tidy and comf’able like.” 

One has seen around the bed of a dying 
woman in a low lodging-house, where vermin | 
crawled before one’s eyes, and the poor thin | 
body lay upon a coarse straw pallet, long | 
hardened to a mass, women, whose lives 
were lives of open sin, ministering to a sick | 
sister with a tenderness it would be hard to | 


surpass, and which almost remind us of 
some of the touching scenes in Galilee. 

With these experiences one was ‘not sur- 
prised to find a crowd of sympathizing 
neighbours around young Hicks and his wife 
in their time of trouble. The unusual ele- 
ment in the matter was the large proportion 
of men. There were three or four, besides 
te husband, but I subsequently learned that 
in this case they were relations. Two of 
them, whom my advent had caused to find 
space without, stood just at the doorway, 
their bodies outside in the strong sunlight, 
and their heads craned forward into the 
shade of the room. The women were doing 
their best to console the wife, ministering 
out of their own belief the comfort that “ ’e 
was agoin’ to a better place nor that, and 
would be ’appy enough in ’eaven.” 

After some inquiries, and a little talk with 
the parents, I began the short service pre- 
scribed by the Church of England under 
such circumstances. When we commenced 
the Lord’s Prayer, there was a little chorus of 
voices, for even the young men at the door 
joined in, with imperfect phrases which 
spoke sadly of their ignorance even of that, 
but well for their native reverence of God, 
and sympathy with the parents of this dying 
child. 

When we reached “ Thy will be done,” 
the young mother stopped, and took refuge 
again in her sobs; nor could her husband 
refrain from homely words of sympathy and 
love. 

When the child had been baptized, and we 
had prayed, with the shadow of death in the 
little room, that our own souls might be pre- 
pared for the common lot of all men, there 
still seemed something lacking. Like so 
many of the poor, they had probably 
neglected all the means of grace. Was not 
this an opportunity for saying a word in 


} season ? 


“May I stay and talk with you a little 
while?” was soon said. 

“ Yes, sir, thank you,” was the answer from 
several. 

So one thankfully sat down in the midst 
of the quiet group, and spoke of life and 
death, of justice and mercy in store. They 
were unconventional people, unused to ex- 
pressing approbation of religious sentiments 
by ejaculations of any kind. But when they 
learned what manner of person the Saviour 
was when He trod this earth of ours, when 
they found there were other ideas in the 
Christian religion besides the blackness of 
darkness for the damned, then the mother 
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soon grew more calm, and men and women 
alike seemed strangely moved. 

Whilst we were praying again, the sound 
of bells came in at the open door, and I 
knew it was time for me to be wending my 
way elsewhere. 

“ Good-bye, sir; I’m ’stremely obliged to 
you.” ‘‘ Good-bye, sir, and God bless you,” 
were the last words I heard, as I passed along 
the gallery to the narrow ladder again. 

As I went through the house, the landlady 
came out from the frontroom. A very snug 
apartment it was, compared with the others. 
There was a red cloth upon the table, and 
an emaciated easy-chair in one corner. The 
bed looked quite plump and _ inviting to 
weary limbs, and the bed-clothes seemed as 
near white as East London washing could 
make them—though it must be confessed 
that this is faint praise. The woman herself 
was a stout, fussy body, whose head was sur- 
mounted with an alarming cap. 

“A very hard trial this for the young 
people up-stairs,” I ventured to say. 

“ A ’ard trial? yes, sir, you may well say 
that; an’ it is a werry ‘ard ’un; which I 
ought to know on’y too well myself, as in 
course must be the case w’en I’ve buried six 
on ’em, the sweetest little cherubs as ever 
walked this blessed earth, though I says it as 
didn’t ought to, an’ I will allow as one ’ad a 
’are lip. But it’s werry ’ard, sir, to see the 
little ’uns, as is yer own flesh and blood, 
a-fightin’ an’ a-pantin’ for their blessed breff, 
an’ you not able to stir a finger to ’elp ’em. 
Why, when my little Jemmie——” 

As Mrs, ——’s personal reminiscences 
threatened to be somewhat extended, I was 
compelled to break in by another question. 

“ But about the young people, Mrs. ——, 
are they——” 


She took me up at once, and started off 
again, refreshed by the brief interval of rest. 

“ About the young ’Ickses, sir, which, 
beggin’ your parding, I was now a-comin’ to, 
It did go to my ’art, as is a mother’s like ’er 
own, to see that young ooman a-givin’ way so 
over ’er baby. Not that what I’ll allow it’s 
a sweet little thing, an’ a’most the immidge 
ov my little ’Arry. An’I tried to soothe 
’er down a bit, which it’s on’y right we 
should. An’ I sez—an’ there’s two or 
three neighbours as ’eard me—‘ Now don't 
you go for to take on so; if the minister 
comes I knows he’ll say there’s textesses in 
the Bible to sh ow the little ’uns is better off 
where they gors to.’ An’ so she grew less 
fragshus like, and picked a bit ov some- 
thinx I made ’ot in my own ’ands for ’er, for 
she wasn’t ekal to messin’ about wi’ cookin’ 
an’ the doctor sayin’ the baby couldn’t last 
over the morrer, which it is to-day. Anyways 
they shan’t want for a thing or two, an’ a bit 
ov advice, which I ought to know ’ow to 
give, for it’s them as ’as knowed trouble their- 
selves as knows best ’ow to comfort them 





asis init. Well, sir, I see you're in a ’urry 
to go, so I'll wish you good-day, an’ ’ll keep 
a neye on the ’Ickses, ’opin’ you'll come 
agen.” 

The opinion of the doctor’s young assis- 
tant was verified in the death of the infant. 
It “ went off very quietly ” a few hours after 
the visit just described. Life to it had but 
some short three weeks of pain. And yet 
| that infant life had not come and gone to no 
purpose, as may yet be more surely seen in 
that day “ when the secrets of all hearts shall 
| be’ disclosed.” It awoke at least sweet 
| pity and kindly-helping hearts which other 
jinfluences only too readily provoked to 
| anger and revenge. 








UNION WITH CHRIST. 


By THE LATE THOMAS JONES. 


“ And be found in him, not having mine own righteousness, which is of the law, but that which is through the faith of 


Christ, the righteousness which is ot God by faith: That I 


may know him, and the power of his resurrection, and the 


fellowship of his sufferings, being made conformable unto his death.’’—PHILIPPIANS iii. 9, 10. 


CCORDING to the conventional rules 

of educated English society, rules under- 
stood rather than expressed, personal religion 
is not to be made a subject of conversation. 
You may talk of science, of art; you may 
entertain your companions with State affairs ; 
but it is an understood thing that personal 
religion is not to be mentioned. Now, I 
want to do English society justice. ‘There 


are, doubtless, reasons in the minds of edu- 
cated people for this feeling. In the first place, 
they feel instinctively that it is unbecoming 
|for a man to speak much of himself. Let 
| others speak of him, let others praise him, let 
| others magnify his experience of divine things. 
| And it is wonderful how we shrink from a 
| man who praises or speaks much about him- 
selt. If a person is in great sorrow, and he 
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speaks of it, you have sympathy with him ; 
but if he incessantly continues to bring up 
the subject as if no one else had sorrow, if 
he parades his tears as if no one else had 
ever wept, you will get tired of him and turn 
away. In general the deepest things, the 
divinest, the most sacred things are not men- 
tioned, and we shrink from the man who 
talks about them. In the second place, there 
is often much unreality in the talk of religious 
people. The newspapers take for granted 
that the pulpit is the most unreal platform in 
the world. Now, I protest against that. As 
long as God gives me breath this little spot 
of His earth, if nothing more, shall be real, 
true, sincere, honest, sterling. I throw the 
idea of the unreality of the pulpit back into 
the faces of the editors of newspapers with 
scorn. It is not so. But still, I have no 
doubt there is an immense deal of unreality 
in the speech of religious people. People 
who have never looked at these awful spiritual 
subjects, who have never weighed the des- 
tiny of an immortal soul, who have never 
looked at the shekinah of eternal glory, who 
have never traced the footsteps of the Al- 
mighty in His wonderful workings in heaven 
and earth, will yet speak most fluently and 
glibly, and consequently most unreally, about 
personal religion. There is a third reason. 


The expression of religious experience is sure 


to diminish its strength. If you wish to pre- 
serve the delicate flowers with which you have 
taken so much trouble, you must not handle 
them roughly, you must not expose them 
to the beatings of the thunderstorm. So with 
the feelings of the heart towards God. Think 
how delicate a man’s love is towards his wife 
and children. You do not speak of the deep, 
instinctive, and mystic feelings which exist in 
the relationship. Still less should we expose 
to vulgar gaze all the feelings, all that passes 
in the silent, secret chamber when we are 
alone with God and speaking to Him. Shall 
we try to put into every-day conversation the 
delicate sounds heard by ourselves alone, and 
drawn from our hearts by the mystic fingers 
of God? Once more. It is undoubtedly 
true that the most profound piety is unde- 
monstrative and reserved. I like to see the 
rose in the flower-show placed on a table to 
be exhibited, sending forth floods of fragrance 
to purify the whole place. But there is an 
amount of pride there. I frefer the little wild 
rose, growing on the borders of the great 
jorest, where the eye of man never sees it, and 
doing its little best to purify the air. It 
seems to say, “I care not for shows, I care 
not to be put on a pedestal and admired. It 





is enough for me that God sees me, and that 
the angels now and then look at me as they 
pass on their journeys. I am content to 
grow here and send forth my fragrance un- 
observed.” ‘That is exactly the picture of a . 
wise, godly man. He says little about his ,' 
piety ; he is not willing to talk about it, but 
he is loving, he is generous, he is good to his 
family and to others ;_ he is upright, beautiful, 
like the rose on the border of the vulgar 
forest of the world, and content to live and 
spread his fragrance to make the world a little 
better, purer. 

These four things, I believe, account for 
the aversion of educated English people to 
talk about personal religion. 

On the other hand—letus be fair—there is 
some truth on the other side. In the first 
place fidelity to Jesus Christ demands that 
not only should we believe in His gospel, 
and believe in Him, but that, at the right 
time, and on the right occasion, and in the 
right spirit, we should humbly and with 
reverence declare what He has done for us 
personally. The soul which believes in 
Christ, which has been brought into com- 
munion with Him, is at one with Him—and 
I will speak of that presently—there is a work 
done or to be done in that soul. We are 
His workmanship, and He is in us, and it is 
our duty at the right time to give wise utter- 
ance to what Hehas done for us. Just think 
fora moment; a gentleman comes to you and 
says, “I will be your friend, your real, hearty 
friend; but you must never mention it to 
anybody.” What! you will be my friend 
on condition that I do not tell any one! 
Be my friend, and be ashamed to say you 
are my friend! You would not accept such 
a proffer of friendship. Look here, sirs, if. 
you are the friends of Christ, you are bound 
to say so. You are not to be ashamed to 
confess Him, and to say at the right time,. 
in the family, or even in the place of busi- 
ness, what you feel concerning Him. You. 
are bound, on the right occasion, to give 
expression to what Christ is to you and has. 
done for you. 

Some one in the Psalms says, “ Come 
and hear, ye that fear God, and I will declare 
what He has done for my soul.” And I 
could give you hosts of testimonies of the 
same kind. I like to linger over the history 
of good men, and it has been the custom of 
good men wisely to declare what Christ has 
done for them. I remember the testimony 
of Mr. Harvey, a man of great eminence in 
this country a hundred years ago. He used 
to give utterance to his faith and love by 
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saying, “1f I had ten thousand souls I would 
give them all to Jesus Christ.” O Christ! and 
so would I, ifI had a million souls. I have 
given all my children to Him; I have given 
you many times—I give you every day to 
Him; I have given myself to Him. O 
Christ, Saviour, Lord, King, Redeemer, we 
give ourselves to thee! Dr. Payson, when 
racked with pain and near death, said, “‘ My 
happiness is indescribable.” Christ was 
pouring into his heart a flood of light and 
glory, and he was not ashamed to declare it. 
Lady Huntingdon, when an aged woman, 
used to say, “1am in the element of heaven.” 
You must not call these things fanaticism. 
They are as real in human experience as any 
other experience. And there has been a 
long series of wise, educated, godly men 
during these eighteen hundred years, who 
have not been ashamed to give full ex- 
pression to what Christ has done for them. 
And I will add, there is a kind of divine 
necessity for it. All powerful spiritual life 
will make itself known. As I often say, 
the little sea-fish builds its own shell 
and lives in it; the oak-tree is a wonder- 
ful manifestation of the life in the acorn; the 
human frame that clothes the spirit grows 
day by day by reason of the life within; and 
if you have the real, divine life in your 
hearts, you are bound to give expression to 
it, and that on more grounds than one. 
This is what I wanted to say about religious 
experience, and I say these things because 
they are suggested by what St. Paul says in 
these verses. He declares in the most ten- 
der and nervous words his past experience, 
his present aspirations, and his future hope. 
There is a story told of a French soldier 
under the knife of the surgeon (he was a 
soldier of the First Empire). When the 
surgeon was trying to get the bullet out from 
near his heart, the brave fellow said, “ Cut a 
little deeper, and there you will find the 
Emperor.” St. Paul here opens his bosom, 
as it were, and upon it we see photographed 
the image of the crucified Redeemer. It 
was said of Spinoza that he was “a God- 
intoxicated man,” and you can say that St. 
Paul was “a Christ-intoxicated man.” 

And now to take the words I have read. 
They express, first, a desire to be united with 
Christ ; to “‘ be found in Him.” I shall only 
say a word or two about this. Just as all 
these members are all one body, and all the 
branches go to form one tree, and the dif- 
ferent persons, one family, so all Christians 





form one body. I have union with some of 
you, and shall have as long as I live—with | 


some of you to all eternity. For that there 
are causes. I love you, believe in you; I 
believe you would not betray my character ; 
I believe you would do anything for me; I 
could trust my property in your hands. I 
have real faith in you, and real love for you ; 
therefore I am in you and you are in me. 
Weare united by these invisible bands—love, 
confidence, affection. So is it with Jesus 
Christ and St. Paul, Christ in heaven and 
Paulonearth. The union is like the laws ot 
gravitation. These laws descend from the 
uttermost height of the heavens to the lowest 
depths, uniting all things together in one 
glorious universe. And like them, faith and 
love pass within the veil, binding us all to 
Christ, and making us all one grand spiritual 
universe—the Church militant upon earth 
and the Church triumphant in heaven. 

I am anxious to say a word or two as to 
what becomes ours by thus being united to 
Christ, by being “‘found in Him.” Wealth 
and riches may or may not become ours 
in this world, but we need other things than 
these. 

The first need we have is pardon. Now the 
first blessing that comes to the believing spirit 
with Christ is free, full, everlasting pardon. 
Oh, search out these things for yourselves, ere 
the influences of time take the beauty of your 
manhood, and you remember the days that 
are gone. Consider thy ways, O man, and 
then, if you can see no reason for repentance 
and no need of pardon, then you are the most 
extraordinary man I have ever heard of. Oh, 
yes, we all need pardon, and that is the first 
thing which comes to the believing soul. 
“There is therefore now no condemnation to 
them which are in Christ Jesus.” The differ- 
ence between a good and a bad man is this: 
the bad man is travelling right into the 
midst of a storm. The storm clouds are 
there, and his face is turned towards them. 
But a good man, a Christian, a believer in 
Christ, is travelling right away from the 
blackness. There is the muttering of a coming 
thunderstorm, but he is going right away 
from it. You know that I have no dreadful 
sentence to utter about the man who rejects 
Christ ; but in the New Testament there are 
the rumblings of the upheaving of a volcano, 
there are the mutterings of a coming storm. 
God only knows what it may be ; but if there 
be a bad man here—a man deliberately 
rejecting Jesus Christ, I say, before you is a 
storm which is awful to contemplate. But 
to the child of God I say, the clouds are all 
cleared away. 

In the second place, by being in Christ, 
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the soul is quickened by the life of Christ. 
Do not think all this is poetry. “I live,” 
says Paul, “yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me.” Take an instance of this truth. Iam 
speaking in the hearing of educated people ; 
you read, you have your favourite authors, as 
I have mine ; and it is the literal truth to say 
that your favourite authors live in you. Their 
thoughts, their opinions, their power, their 
emotion are in you. A book is a most won- 
derful thing. First, you have the paper, then 
the letters, then the words, then the phrases, 
then the thoughts; but you have a good 
deal more than that. Your author has put his 
soul into that book, and you are really 
quickened by his soul and his life is in you, 
and his genius will never die while you exist. 
This applies to Paul here. He says, “ We 
are quickened together with Christ.” Christ 
lived in him; and this is literally spoken 
—it is not poetry. The man united to 
Christ is quickened by the lifé, the spirit, 


or, if I may so speak, by the genius of 


Christ. 
There is one thing more that becomes the 
property of the believing spirit. It becomes 


possessed of true righteousness ; true right- 
ness of feeling, a character fit to stand before 
God, a righteousness which will bear the test 
of the judgment-day and appear glorious in 
the light of heaven. 


The old divines talked 
of a righteousness that I never could under- 
stand. They called it the imputed righteous- 
ness of Jesus Christ. But I do understand 
this : that the man united to Christ will lose 
his crookedness ; he will become right in 
relation to God and his fellow man. He 
shall be right before the Almighty Jehovah, 
and his character will becomé such that the 
holy hierarchies of heaven will not be 
ashamed to be his companions for ever. 

I will now go to the second part of my 
text for a little while. St. Paul wishes to be 
“in Christ ;” and then in the next place, 
to feel “the power of His resurrection.” 
This does not mean the power that raised 
Christ from the dead, but the power which 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ is calculated 
to exert upon the human mind. “To 
know Him and the power of His resur- 
rection.” There is a knowledge of divine 
things which reaches the mind only, and 
leaves the heart untouched. I have often 
gone out at ten or eleven o'clock on a 
winter’s night expressly to gaze upon the 
stars. I have seen the vault of heaven 
open above me; the moon walking her 
silvery path, and the constellations hanging 
by invisible chains of gold to the throne 





of God. I have looked at system after 
system suspended in the grandeur of the 
infinite distance of heaven; and you. too 
have seen these things. But even while 
we looked, we longed for the warmth of 
our own fireside. And there is that dif- 
ference in those who consider the gospel. 
One may admire the elevated morality, and 
gaze‘with wonder on the grand character of 
Jesus Christ. All men of esthetic feeling 
admit the beauty of His gospel and of His 
life. But you may have all that admiration 
and yet your heart may be untouched. But 
the knowledge Paul speaks of is a light to 
the understanding, it is a clear, manifest 
vision, and it is also the experience of the 
heart with regard to the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. : 

Now, with reference to this matter I have 
two thoughts: first, the fact ; secondly, the 
power of that fact. Consider what the fact 
of the resurrection teaches us. 

First, it reveals for a certainty the love of 
God. I believe that man (accept the 
theory of development or not, as you like) is 
meant to become a glorious being, and that 
eternal life belongeth to him. This world 
has always appeared too narrow for the 
human mind, and its custom is to extend the 
horizon away into the future. Plant a tree 
in your garden and never touch it ; by instinct 
it will send forth its leaves and fruit though 
you never touchit. Ihave seen young birds 
climb the side of the nest, and look down 
this way and that, full of desire to fly into 
their natural element. And so it is with 
the soul of man. This world never was 
large enough for him and never will be. As 
the bird finds the atmosphere to be its 
element, so I feel the eternal ages to be the 
element of my spirit. ‘Then, in the second 
place, Christ declares, “I give unto them 
eternal life, and they shall never perish.” 
Once He used an argument, and only once, 
in relation to the state of man after passing 
away from this earth. “I am the God ot 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, not the God of 
the dead, but of the living.” That is, if 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are gone out of 
existence, ‘I am the God of nothing.” But 
think how much clearer is the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ than any argument. It is 
declared asa simple fact. The. man Christ 
Jesus died on a Friday and he was alive 
again on Sunday morning. Christ died, 
that is one thing ; Christ lives, that is a second 
thing ; death is not annihilation, that 1s a 
third thing. 

But, not only does it reveal the future, 
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the resurrection of Jesus secures our well- 
being in that future. St. Paul speaks of the 
redemption of the believer as already accom- 
plished. We are quickened with Christ, we 
sit with Christ in heavenly places. Christ 
and His Church are one, and if Christ can 
die you may perish; but if Christ lives, you 
can never perish. ‘ Because I live, ye shall 
live also.” While the foundation is firm, the 
superstructure will remain. While there is 
life in the tree, the branches are preserved. 
And (I am glad to be able to express it), O 
Christ, whilst Thou livest, I shall not die. 
Thou art the vine, and we are the branches. 
Whilst Thou art the living Redeemer, we 
shall be the living Church of the living 
God. 

Once more, with regard to this—that the 
resurrection secures our future well-being. 
There is joy when a child is born into this 
world. The mother, after her anguish, is 
glad. The father smiles at the new-comer. 
The sisters and brothers are glad, and they 
pass from room to room telling their glad- 
ness, and congratulations come from the 
neighbours. What is it all about? Oh, a 
little stranger is born into this world. We 
know that the little thing is born to trials 
and weakness and temptation, and yet we 
We sorrow when we see a person 
But at 


rejoice. 
weary and worn out come to die. 
that moment there are multitudes of sancti- 
fied beings, free from the laws of matter, in 
a new body of exquisite materials, adapted 
for a higher existence, who rejoice, and are 


ready to welcome him. The believer lives a 
life of rest in the world of light, and when.a 
believer dies another weary pilgrim finds 
eternal rest. It is thus the destiny of man 
is shown in Jesus Christ. 

Now, one or two words about the power 
of that fact. First, faith in it will excite men 
to live a spiritual life. People do not know 
the effect it would have. The present state 
of half-belief is the cause of the non-spiritual 
lives we live. It is now a quarter-past 
twelve o’clock. If we could only believe 
that before one o’clock we should look upon 
the faces of those whom we have loved so 
well and “lost awhile”—that before one 
o’clock we should bow with wonder, love, 
and praise before the golden throne of God, 
we should be in earnest then. Well, my 
brethren, with some of us here it may be so 
in less than a month, with many more it will 
be so in less than a year. If you could 
grasp it, believe it, realise it, it would 





instantly produce an effect upon the heart; 
we should not live the poor, slovenly lives we 
now live. 

I am glad to add (because there are many 
of us here not far from it) that belief in this 
will take away the terrors of death. The old 
heathen idea of Death as the king of terrors is 
still extant in Christendom. We ought to 
banish it from our minds, because death has 
no terrors in reality for the man united to 
Christ. I never do make sorrow about death; 
I would not moan in preaching about it, but 
would strive to make it joyous. Christian 
artists have never adopted a greater blunder 
than the heathen idea of death—a head with- 
out eyes, a skeleton without sinew, or flesh, 
or skin; a horrible thing. If there are 
painters here you would do better to come 
to me, and I will give you ideas for your 
subject. I should tell you, paint death as 
the escape of a captive from prison, because 
that is what death is. Here I am, a real 
captive, tied down to material things. ‘The 
circulation is impeded, the blood is not half 
its time in a condition fit to go through the 
arteries and veins without producing pain and 
causing throbbing temples and palpitating 
heart. And what is death? It is only to 
escape from prison. The second idea I 
would give you would be a voyager returning 
to his native shore after a long absence. 
He comes into his town after being away for 
years. As he draws near he sees the cottage 
in which he was born, he sees the smoke 
climbing from the chimney, he sees the fields 
where he played in his boyhood. At last 
the ship draws nearer ; he comes to the pier- 
head, and sees his mother waving her hand- 
kerchief to him. ‘That is exactly like death. 
I know of nothing more human than to stand 
on the pier-head and see the ships come in. 
At first you see the ship in the distance. We 
think we see the dear one we are expecting. 
No !—yes, it is he! Nearer and nearer the 
ship comes, and then there is a waving of 
handkerchiefs, then a clapping of hands ; at 
last the embrace and the welcome home. 
That is death. We have been long away 
from our Father’s home ; we have wandered 
on this strange, bewildering sea. What is it 
to die? It is to go into port, to see the 
waving of their hands who have gone before 
us, to hear the greetings of angels, to go 
home—“ sweet home!”—and to be “for 
ever with the Lord.” Believe in the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, and it will break the terrors of 
death. 
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ONE FEBRUARY DAY. 


ELL I remember walking in our garden 
One February day ; 
The snows and blasts of winter had departed— 
The murky veil of grey 


Had ris’n to show a palely-smiling heaven, 
And now and then there fell— 

To relieve the rapt emotion of the silence— 
A bird’s song-sy!lable. 


A patient calm of expectation brooded 
Above each vacant bed, 

Like that which, when the first grief-burst is over, 
We keep above our dead. 


I thought, “If one, a stranger to the spring-tide, 
Walked by my side to-day, 

How could his fancy hope to know the beauty 
In germ beneath that clay ? 


“Or how anticipate the varied glories 
Which cloudless days will bring ? 
How could he, being but a child of Winter, 
Foretaste the joys of Spring ?” 


Brethren, who seek and wait a resurrection 
For a world bound by death, 
Wherefore these sighs—this heaviness of spirit ? 
Listen—*“ Where is your faith ?” 


Why that grey shadow on a brow that faces 
’ The rising dawn of spring? 
When the glad calm of faith and hope united 
A sweet, strong peace should bring ! 


Sure, the meridian of death’s reign is over ! 
Where the black frosts to-day ? 

Sure, the world’s ante-springtide expectation 
Waits for Christ’s hastening sway ! 


He sees the germination in the darkness— 
Flowers, yet unseen, by name 

He calleth and delighteth in, and bids you, 
Through Him, to do the same. 


Then courage, brothers ! day by day it neareth, 
It glideth to the tryst, 
The time when sun and song shall flood for ever 
A world renewed by Christ ! 
MARY M. HAYWARD. 
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The Story 


of a Child. 


By DARLEY DALE, AutTHoR oF “LITTLE Bricks,” “A T&ARFUL VICTORY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 


a‘ was a bright sunny morning at Malta 
when the Fé/ican steamed into harbour, 


and very picturesque the white buildings of 


Valetta looked, with a background of cloudless 


blue sky, and surrounded with the equally | 


blue waters of her harbours. The Maitlands 
were met on landing by Thomas, the coach- 


man, an old servant who had been sent by a | 
previous ship with the horses and carriage, | 


and who now came forward to drive them to 


their new home on the Marsa-Machutta road, | 
which had been taken for them through an | 


agent. 
Mrs. 
agents, she employed them or every possible 


occasion. What else were agents for but to | 
save people trouble ? she was wont to ask. | 
So she made her husband give instructions | 
to an agent in Malta to hire a house, furnish | 
it, engage servants, and, in fact, have every- | 


thing in readiness when they arrived. She 


even suggested that the agent should hire a | 


pew in the English church and a box at the 
opera, but Captain Maitland remarked that 
there was a limit to everything, and an- 

‘ nounced his intention of hiring the pew and 
the opera-box himself ; though as Mrs. Mait- 
land very seldom went to church, and Captain 
Maitland never, it seemed rather an unneces- 
sary step to take. 

Guy was so excited at landing that he did 
not notice that Barben remained on board ; 
the scene was so new to him, the Maltese 
boatmen rowed in such a funny way, stand- 
ing up with their faces towards the bows, and 
chattering at the top of their voices to neigh- 
bouring boatmen in Maltese, that Guy in 
watching them forgot all about Barben. 


Then came the pleasure of seeing Thomas | 
and the horses again, and then they drove | 
through the steep narrow streets to their new | 


house. It was a large house facing the sea, 
and like most Maltese houses contained a 


suite of large and very lofty rooms, all open- | 


ing into each other, on the first floor, corres- 
ponding rooms below on the ground-floor, and 
some attics which Thomas occupied, for the 


Maltese servants, who were all men, slept at | 


home. There was a special room for Guy 
which was to serve as his schoolroom and 
playroom ; this opened into the drawing- 


Maitland did everything through | 


| room on one side and into his father’s dress- 
ing-room on the other, for Major Stafford 
was to make a long stay with the Maitlands, 
| if he did not decide to live with them en- 
| tirely on his arrival. 

It took Guy some time after they arrived 
to explore the house, and he did not miss 
| Barben till they sat down to luncheon, when 
on looking round he saw a Maltese buttons 
instead of Barben standing behind his 
chair. 

“Who are you?” demanded Guy civilly. 
‘Where is Barben?” he asked next, finding 
a dead silence followed his first question. 

“ Barben is on board the ship, my darling ; 
there is some of our baggage to look after,” 
said Mrs. Maitland evasively. 

** Why doesn’t he come to wait on me? I 
want him. Go away, boy. I won’t have you 
behind my chair—that’s Barben’s place. 
When is he coming back, Aunt Clara?” said 
Guy. 

“I don’t know, dear: get your dinner,” 
said Mrs. Maitland, motioning the offending 
buttons to another place. 

“Guy don’t want any dinner, he wants 
Barben,” said Guy, who always spoke of him- 
self in the third person when he was either 
angry or aggrieved. ‘* Thomas,” he went 
on, “go and tell Maimée to fetch him, 
please.” 

Mrs. Maitland began to feel very uneasy 
as to the success of her plan, so she sent for 
Maimée to help her out of her dilemma. 

**Maimée, what is to be done ?” she asked 
languidly when Maimée appeared. “ Guy 
wants Barben, and won’t get his dinner till 
he comes,” 

“Then he will wait a long time for his 
dinner, I am afraid. Come, Master Guy, eat 
your dinner, there’s a good boy. Barben 
can’t come to you; I will wait on you to-day 
instead,” said Maimée. 

“No, you won’t. Guy will have Barben, 
| he tells you all, he will. Go and fetch him,” 
said Guy, now very angry. 

“My dear child, you can’t have Barben ; 
|he is gone back to India,” said Maimée, 
| thinking it wiser to tell the truth at once. 

“ Barben gone! My darling Barben gone 
| back to India! Guy don’t believe you, 
| Maimée. Oh! Barben, Barben, come to 

Guy,” and here Guy disappeared under the 


| 
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table and burst into a loud fit of crying; 
presently he reappeared, and checking his 
sobs, demanded—“ Is it true, Aunt Clara ? 
Uncle Jack, is it true? Is Barben gone to 
India?” 

‘Yes, old fellow, it is true that he is 
going ; but the Pé/ican is coaling, and won't 
sail till the evening,” said Uncle Jack. 

Hearing this Guy again retired under the 
table, to indulge in another fit of weeping. 

“Oh! dear Guy, my pet! Don’t cry, 
there is a dear child, you will make yourself 
so hot,” said Mrs. Maitland, stooping down 
and fanning under the table, as if to fan the 
child’s grief away. 

“What is to be done?” she asked help- 
lessly, finding that fanning, her panacea for 
all her own ills, proved useless in this case. 

Guy presently displayed himself again to the 
public view, this time to reproach his elders. 

“Wicked big people! Guy hates you all, 
he does. Why did you not tell him Barben 
was going away? Conceitful things! Guy 
doesn’t improve of it. I'll kill you, Uncle 
Jack, if you laugh at me. Barben! Barben! 
Guy wants you, do come to me.” 

Here the sobs broke out afresh, and Guy 
again subsided under the table, crying more 
bitterly than ever this time, till at last Captain 
Maitland, feeling some compunction for 
having laughed at the child, picked him up, 
and did his best to soothe him. 

“Guy, poor old boy! never mind, it was a 
shame to laugh at you; but look here, if you 
will be a good boy and leave off crying and 
eat some dinner, I will take you to the ship 
to say good-bye to Barben. Would you like 
that ?” said Captain Maitland, pushing the 
long curls back from the little face, all dis- 
figured with crying. 

“ Must he go to India, Uncle Jack? Oh! 
why, must he go?” sobbed Guy, as Uncle 
Jack wiped his eyes. 

“Why, he wants to see his wife and all his 
little black children again.” 

“Why does he? He has me, and I am 
better than all those nasty little black chil- 
dren,” interrupted Guy. 

“Besides, he would not like the winter 
here. You know he is always miserable in 
the cold weather. You would not like Bar- 
ben to stay here and be ill, would you?” 

“No,” said Guy rather doubtfully. “ But 
it is very rude not to say good-bye to people 
when they go away. Guy does not like 
doing such rude things, so you must take 
him to say good-bye to Barben.” 

“ Well, be quick and eat your chicken, and 
then we will go and get this parting over; 





— —_——_.... 


we shall have no peace till it is done, Clara,” 
said Captain Maitland. 

Accordingly, as soon as luncheon was over 
they set out for the harbour, and getting into 
a boat were soon alongside the /édéican, 
which, to Captain Maitland’s great -retief, was 
already getting up steam, so there would only 
be time for a very brief parting scene. 

** Now, old boy, you go and say good-bye 
to Barben, while I wait in the boat. You 
can leave your whip with me, I will take 
care of it,” said Captain Maitland, observing 
that this precious treasure had been brought 
with them. 

“No, thank you,” said Guy, “I want it for 
Barben.” 

Is Barben going to receive a parting cut? 
wondered Uncle Jack, as Guy, whip in hand, 
was lifted on board the ship. 

Barben’s joy at seeing the child again was 
nearly equal to his grief at parting with him, 
and the two wept together till Captain 
Maitland called to Guy to come ashore, 
unless he wished to go to India. 

“‘ Where’s your whip, Guy ?” asked Captain 
Maitland when they were half-way across the 
harbour. “ Did you leave it on board?” 

“Yes,” said Guy, “that is what I took it 
for ; I gave it to Barben.” 

“T should have thought Barben had had 
enough of it,” sarcastically remarked Captain 
Maitland. 

“No, he had not; he was so pleased with 


it. He will keep it always till he dies. Be- ° 


sides, it will do nicely for him to beat his 
black children with when they are naughty, 
won't it?” said Guy. 

“ T doubt if the children will appreciate the 
present as much as their father appears to 
have done,” remarked Uncle Jack. 

“It was a lovely little whip, but I am 
glad I gave it to Barben, because now he will 
never forget me,” said Guy with a great sigh, 
that probably included the whip as well as 
Barben. 

And Barben was comforted, and treasured 
the whip as a sacred relic. 

One of Guy’s favourite amusements was 
riding ; he had been taught to ride almost as 
soon as he could walk, and he now rode 
splendidly for such a little fellow; for though 
a nervous child in some respects, he was 
fearless on horseback. There were to be 
some horse-races shortly after the Maitlands 
arrived in Malta, and Captain Maitland was 
very anxious for Guy to ride in them. Guy 
was only too ready to fall in with this plan, 
and between the two they teased Mrs. Mait- 
land into consenting. though she did so very 
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reluctantly, for she knew Major Stafford 
would disapprove of it ; however, it was too 
much trouble to argue about the matter, so 
she yielded, much to Maimée’s wrath. 

“It is all very well for jockeys and gentle- 
men who have nothing else to do but to 
break their necks,” said Maimée to Guy. 
“But for Christian children only just out of 
their cradles to be riding races is a sin and a 
shame. But by the time your papa comes 
back, Master Guy, you won’t know your 
head from your heels, Ican see. Between 
your aunt and your uncle you are so spoilt, 
that if you don’t find your head twisted the 
wrong way on your shoulders one fine morn- 
ing, my name isn’t Maimée Barton.” 

Her name was not Maimée but Martha, 
Maimée being a substitute for Martha, in- 
vented by Major Stafford and Mrs. Maitland 
when they were children ; Maimée had grown 
so accustomed to be called that and nothing 
else, that she constantly forgot she had any 
other name. é 

In spite of Maimée, Guy rode in the races 
and came ina good second, much to Captain 


Maitland’s delight; he would have won if 
his legs had been long enough for him to use | 


spurs. 

The boy was nearly wild with excitement ; 
he jumped for joy, and rushed to the carriage 
when the race was over, with his cheeks 
flushed with pleasure, tossing his cap up in 
the air, and brandishing his whip, a new one 
bought for the occasion, over his head. 

Mrs. Maitland was never excited, so she 
merely bent forward as Guy got into the car- 
riage, kissed him, and told him to sit still ; 
but nothing was farther from Guy’s intentions 
than sitting still, so he clambered up on to 
the box to discuss the races with ‘Thomas, 
who was finely pleased at the child’s riding. 
Guy could not rest on the box, so he was 
soon off to the other end of the race-course 
to join his Uncle Jack, who was talking to 
some brother officers. Here he was patted 
on the back and applauded, and finally in- 
vited to dine at the mess that night. He 
had dined there once before, and had been 
a source of much amusement to all the 


officers, whom he kept in roars of laughter, | 


and he was only too pleased to be asked 
again. 

This was another proceeding that Maimée 
disapproved very strongly of, and she held 
forth largely on the subject as she brushed 
Guy’s curls and got him ready that evening. 

“Tt is ashame that achild like you should 
be dining at eight o’clock, when you ought 
to be in bed and asleep. Much good you'll 


get by it, I know. Why, what is this pray, 
sir?” demanded Maimée, pausing in her 
lecture to turn out Guy’s pockets, and pro- 
ducing a tiny tobacco-pouch from one. 

‘** My tobacco,” said Guy grandly ; “ don’t 
finger it please, you'll spoil it.” 

“Spoil it, indeed ! It is you that are spoilt, 
not the tobacco. Why you will be ruined, 
that you will, if your: papa is not here soon. 
Let me catch you with a cigarette if you dare, 
sir, and I'll teach you to smoke,” said 
Maimée, pulling Guy’s curls as a preliminary 
step. 

* Uncle Jack teaches me smoking, thank 
you; and don’t pull my hair out, Maimée,” 
said Guy. 

“T am glad indeed Major Stafford will 
soon be here; he will put a stop to. your 
goings on, Master Guy, I can tell you. No 
more races or dining at mess, or operas or 
theatres, or smoking for you when the Major 
comes; he would be shocked at such ways,” 
said Maimée. 

Guy was much elated by his racing, and 
very impatient to be off, so the final tug at 
his hair, with which Maimée ended her sen- 
tence, was too much for him. 

“* Nasty old cross-patch! I hate you; how 
dare you pull my hair and talk to me like 
that!” he exclaimed, seizing the brush from 
her hand and flinging it to the other end of 
the room. 

Maimée made no reply, and Guy stalked 
majestically to the door, which he banged 
after him ; but when he got down-stairs he 
found he had forgotten his pocket-handker- 
chief, so he was obliged to run back for it ; 
and, on opening the door again, he found 
Maimée crying. 

Maimée was not at all given to tears, so Guy 
was rather frightened, and feeling he had 
been very naughty, he climbed up on to her 
lap, and, throwing his arms round her neck, 
said, ‘‘ Don’t cry, Maimée dear; Guy does 
"love you, he did not mean to be cross to you; 
look, he does love you, Maimée ;” and the 
child’s cheek was laid on Maimée’s, and his 
golden curls fell round her neck ; and what 
could Maimée do but hug and kiss the little 
prodigal ? and she did it to her heart’s con- 
tent. 

Pembroke Camp, where Guy was to dine 
with Captain Maitland’s regiment, was outside 
Valetta, about an hour’s drive from the town ; 
it was a charming place, beautifully ‘situated 
by the sea, and considered the nicest bar- 
racks in Malta. Guy had been there before, 
and knew all about the trophies which deco- 
rated the walls of the mess-room; but he 
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thought he had never seen the room looking 
so nice as it did that night, brilliantly 
lighted, and the dinner-table all set out with 
the regimental plate, and a profusion of ex- 
quisite flowers. Flowers are always plenti- 
ful in Malta, though, as gardens are rarely 
seen, the wonder is where the flowers come 
from, for to all appearance the island is only 
a white rock with prickly pear trees and red 
clover scattered profusely all over it. There 
are gardens somewhere, for fruit and flowers 
abound in Malta; but one has to be there 
some time before one finds them out. Guy 
had found some out already, for he had 
ridden all over the island already with his 
Uncle Jack ; he was fully prepared to lionise 
Major Stafford when he arrived, and he was 
hoping his father would prefer riding with 
him to driving with Aunt Clara round the 
harbours to Sliema and back every day. 
This Guy hated, and could not imagine what 
pleasure his aunt could derive from it, when 
she met the same people every day. 

About a month after the races, Major 
Stafford arrived. Guy was sitting with his 
aunt one morning, describing a procession 
which was passing by the windows, while 
Mrs. Maitland lay on a sofa listening, when 
Captain Maitland came in and announced 
that a large steamer had just been sighted, 
and in all probability it would turn out to be 
the Indian mail. 

“Ts father coming to-day, then? Is he, 
Uncle Jack? Aunt Clara, is he?” ex- 
claimed Guy, rushing from ‘the window to 
the sofa in a wild state of excitement. 

“ Yes, dear ; but don’t tear about like that, 
Guy darling, you will get so flushed,” said 
Mrs. Maitland. 

“You will come down and meet your 
brother, of course, Clara?” said Captain 
Maitland, 

“My dear Jack! No. The heat would 
kill me, simply. I shall wait quietly here, 
and try and keep cool till he arrives; but I 
dare say Guy would like to go, wouldn’t you, 
Guy?” said Mrs. Maitland, quietly fanning 
herself. 

“Oh, yes, of course! I want to go,” said 
Guy ; “‘ besides, father will suspect me, won't 
he, Uncle Jack? When wiil it be time to 
start?” 

‘She won’t be in for another hour and a 
half; but we will go to the Barracka now, 
and watch her till it is time to go to the har- 
bour, if you like;” said Uncle Jack. 

The Barracka is a kind of garden, a public 
promenade overlooking the harbours and the 
sea, and a favourite lounging place of Cap- 








tain Maitland’s; here he and Guy accord- 
ingly waited till the P. and O. boat was 
quite close, and then they went to the land- 
ing-stage, to watch each little boat as it 
landed the passengers. 

“There is your father, Guy,” said Uncle 
Jack at last, as a tall, fair man, with a heavy 
moustache on his otherwise bare face, jumped 
out of the seventh little boat. 

The brothers-in-law shook hands heartily, 
and then Captain Maitland drew Guy for- 
ward—for he was seized with a fit of shy- 
ness, and had shrunk back behind his uncle, 

“ And this is my Guy,” said Major Stafford, 
taking the boy up in his arms, and gazing 
fondly and proudly on the child, with his fax 
face and long curls. He was a beautiful) 
boy, so perhaps Major Stafford may be 
excused for the evident admiration with 
which he regarded his only son. 

“Do you love Guy ?” asked the child, as 
he timidly touched his father’s forehead with 
his lips. 

“* Yes, my darling,’ answered Major Staf- 
ford, inwardly wondering who did not. 

Guy was silent on the way home, and sat 
earnestly watching his father, wondering 
whether he would be as kind as his Uncle 
Jack ; on the whole Guy thought not, for 
there was a decided look about the mouth, 
and a grave expression in the dark blue eyes 
that somewhat awed him; and yet a bright 
smile often broke the sternness of the mouth, 
and when the eyes looked at Guy, which they 
did very often, they were not grave, so he 
was somewhat puzzled as to their owner's 
character. 

It would have taken a much wiser person 
than little Guy to read Major Stafford’s soul 
at a glance ; there were lines on his face that 
told of intense suffering, at the same time a 
mere casual observer would have judged, and 
rightly too, that he was on the whole a happy 
man, in spite of the sad look in his eyes. 

Yes, he was happy now, in a way, though 
broken-hearted ; he had been in the fiery 
furnace and, like those holy men of old, he 
had found his Saviour in the midst, and led 
by Him, he came out purified, tried by fire 
indeed, but saved in the trying. 

Seven years ago Major Stafford, then a lieu- 
tenant daily expecting his company, had mar- 
ried his first and only love, a beautiful girl 
of twenty, of whom Guy was the living 
image, for he had inherited his mother’s 
golden curls, as well as her fair face. Shortly 
after their marriage, Mr. Stafford got his pro- 
motion, and for a year he lived in a state of 
intense happiness. He worshipped his sweet 
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young wife, who in her turn was devoted to 
him ; but there was a cloud over her happi- 
ness, even in those days of nearly perfect 
earthly bliss. Kate Stafford had still one 
wish ungratified, and for the gratification of 
that wish she prayed day and night, if not 
constantly with her lips, always in her heart ; 
that wish was that her husband might be 
converted, for though as brave, truthful, and 
honourable as any man living, Mrs. Stafford 
knew too well he was not a religious man ; 
brought up by a frivolous, worldly mother, 
the fac-simile of her daughter, Mrs. Maitland, 
it would perhaps have been strange if he had 
been, for though Eve fell first, and dragged 
Adam down with her, it is generally the 
woman, the mother or the wife, who first 
leads the man up to God. 

Little, indeed, did Kate Stafford guess in 
what way her prayers for her husband would 
be granted ; had she known she might per- 
haps have been tempted to pray less ear- 
nestly, for earthly love is very sweet, and it 
was hard to part for ever at twenty-one. 

Not for ever, though—only for a lifetime, 
one little brief day, and then the meeting 
again—never, never to be separated. How- 
ever, God, in His mercy, hides the future from 
us; and so Kate, in her ignorance of what was 
to come, prayed on, and when Guy was born 
the answer came. Before he was a week old 
the doctor told Major Stafford his wife must 
die, was then actually dying, before the 
morning dawned would be gone. 

Wild with grief, almost mad with despair, 
Major Stafford summoned all his courage to 
his aid, and for her sake strove to be calm, 
for any excitement, the doctor said, would 
only hasten the end. 

It was hard to leave her husband, hard to 
leave her new-found treasure, her child—hard, 
even though she left them for the Saviour 
she loved better than either—but, oh! how 
much harder for him who was left behind, 
with none to comfort him. 

This was the bitterest drop in the cup 
Kate had to drink, to know that he was left 
alone, fearing he might not find peace, and 
yet she had faith enough to trust to God to 
help him ; something seemed to tell her, as she 
lay in his arms, the parting would not be for 
very long; they would meet again at the 
foot of the throne. “ Alick, promise me 
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one thing before I die,” she whispered a few 
minutes before the event came. He promised 
wildly anything she liked to ask; her dying 
wish should be his law ; if he lived at all, it 
should be to gratify it. ‘Teach our child 
to love Jesus.” The last word was so feeble 
he had to bend his ear to her lips to catch 
it, and with that dear name on them they 
closed for ever. 

Then came a terrible time ; it seemed as 
if the storm of God’s wrath had broken over 
him ; the darkness was intense, but happily, 
awful as it was, it did not last long. After a 
while the darkness cleared, the thunder-cloud 
rolled away, and the sun came out and 
cheered the lonely father. When the first out- 
burst of grief had spent itself, his promise to 
his wife rose before him, her dying words rang 
in his ears day and night; fulfil them he 
must—but how? That was the question ; 
how could he teach his child what he did 
not know himself? Plainly he must learn 
himself first. But how? Who could teach 
him? Where could he learn it? His wife 
could have helped him; she knew the secret ; 
but she was dead. How long would it take? 
Was there time for him to learn before the 
child was old enough to be taught? He 
knew not; of all these things he was igno- 
rant. One thing he knew: he must find 
Jesus, for his wife’s sake, for his boy’s, if not 
tor his own; and so he sought Him, and so 
the promise, “Seek, and ye shall find,” was 
fulfilled to him, as to all who seek diligently. 

Before the grass was green over his wife’s 
grave Major Stafford knew that it was in 
His loving mercy that God had taken his 
idol from him; while she lived there was no 
room in his heart for his God. Now, though 
he loved her no less, he loved his Saviour 
also, and to that love there is no limit ; it is 
infinite, increasing more and more daily on 
earth, eternally in heaven. To some souls 
the love of Jesus comes imperceptibly, gradu- 
ally ; they are unconscious of its presence 
at first, they know not when it first began: 
to others it comes suddenly ; one day they 
know Him not, the next they are numbered 
arnong His lovers ; they are, as it were, brought 
of a sudden into the presence of Him whom 
to know is to love, and straightway they fall 
at His feet and worship Him. It was so 
with Major Stafford. 





SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By F, E. ARNOLD-FORSTER, 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “Jesus calls as; o’er the tumult.” 
Lesson: John i. 29—42 and Matt. iv. 18—22. Concluding 
Hymn: “ All people that on earth do dwell.” 


O-NIGHT we are going to talk about 
St. Andrew, the first called of all the 
twelve apostles. It is curious that though he 
was one of the first to follow Jesus the Bible 
should tell us so little about him. It tells us 
a great deal about St. Andrew’s brother, St. 
Peter, and not much about St. Andrew him- 
self. And yet it does tell us some things 
about him, more, perhaps, than you think. 
He was the son of a man named Jona. 
We know this because he was the brother of 
Simon Peter, and Peter is more than once 
spoken of as the “son of Jona.” Both the 
brothers were fishermen; they worked to- 
gether and shared the same boat. Their 


home was in a village called Capernaum, on 
the shores of that northern lake, the Sea of 
Galilee. 

But it was not at Capernaum that Andrew 
first met our Lord. He was staying, at some 
distance from home, on the farther side of the 
river Jordan. We do not know what brought 


him there. Perhaps he came to hear the 
great preacher of whom every one was talking 
at that time, John the Baptist. 

He became a follower, or a disciple, as it is 
called, of the Baptist’s; he used to be with 
him on his walks, and learned from him to 
look for the coming of the Messiah, the Holy 
One. One day as they were out together 
they saw the Lord Jesus pass by; and John, 
as he looked upon Hin, said, ‘‘ Behold the 
Lamb of God!” When Andrew heard these | 
words he knew that this must be the Holy | 
One of whom John had been speaking, and 
he and another disciple who was with him 
followed Jesus. They did not speak to our 
Lord; they only followed Him. “Jesus 
turned, and saw them following, and saith 
unto them, What seek ye?” ‘Then He in- 
vited them to go home with Him to the place 
where He was lodging. It was now four 
o'clock in the afternoon. They went home 
with Him, and stayed with Him that day. 
And as He spoke with them Andrew felt in 
his heart that now he had found the Messiah 
whom he had been expecting, and had found 
in Him a gracious, loving Friend. But An- 
drew could not rest satisfied till he had shared 
his new happiness with his brother. He 





went to look for “his own brother Simon,” 


and “brought him to Jesus.” Our Lord 
welcomed Peter as He had already welcomed 
Andrew, but the time was not yet come 
when they were to be with Him altogether, 
and follow Him wherever He went. Fora 
time they returned to their home, and to their 
common daily work. 

One day as they were fishing together by 
the shore of the lake the Lord again passed 
by, and as He passed He said: “ Follow Me, 
and I will make you fishers of men.” “ Fol- 
low Me” were the first words that Jesus spoke 
to Andrew and Peter when He called them 
to be His disciples. “Follow Me” were 
almost His last words to St. Peter before He 
was taken up into heaven. 

St. Andrew knew the voice of Him who 
called, and as he had followed Him before so 
he was ready to follow Him now. He did 
not ask why he was called; it was enough for 
him to know who it was that called him. He 
did not murmur at having to leave his work 
unfinished ; he knew that his Master could 
find other work for him to do; it was enough 
for him to know that “ the Lord had need of 
him.” And so without delay both Peter and 
Andrew readily obeyed the call: they “ left 
their nets and followed” Jesus. 

The next time we hear of St. Andrew is in 
the story of the feeding of the five thousand, 
Crowds of men, and women, and children 
had followed our Lord to the mountain-side 
above the Sea of Galilee. Some had come 
to be healed of their sicknesses ; the rest to 
hear the words of the great Teacher. They 
had been with Him ail the day long, and 
now, when evening was come, they were 
hungry. Many of them were far from home, 
and there out on the mountain no food was 
to be had. 

Our Lord Himself knew what He would 
do, but first He asked His disciples where 
He should get bread from, that all these 
might eat. Then Andrew came forward, and 
told Him that there was among the crowd a 
lad, a fisher-boy, who had five loaves and two 
small fishes. Perhaps the boy was afraid to 
come himself to our Lord; or very likely he 
thought that such a little store could be of 
no use where even two hundred pennyworth 
would not have been enough. Still he seems 
to have told St. Andrew what he had, and 
left it to him to do as he thought best about 
telling our Lord. Andrew too feared that 
there was not enough food to be of any use, 
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but he knew that “Christ can find a way.” 
So he went and told Jesus, or else brought 
the lad to Him; and you know how our 
Lord took what the boy had to give, and 
blessed it, and with it satisfied all those 
hungry thousands, 

The last time we hear of St. Andrew is on 
the day when our Lord had ridden into Jeru- 
salem, seated upon an ass, and when the 
people had carried palm-branches before 
Him, and welcomed Him with cries of 
“Hosanna.” The town was crowded with 
people, many of them strangers, who had 
come from a distance, that they might be in 
Jerusalem at the time of the feast of the 
Passover. Among those who came were two 
Greeks ; they did not know Jesus, but they 
had heard of Him, and wanted to see Him. 
So they came to St. Philip, and said to him, 
“Sir, we would see Jesus.” Philip did not 
take them straight to our Lord ; he first went 
and told Andrew about it, and then the two 
went together to tell Jesus. 

The Bible tells us nothing more about St. 
Andrew than what I have told you to-night, 
and we know hardly anything more about 
him; but it is believed that he spent the rest 
of his life in preaching the gospel in lands 
far away from his own home, and that in the 
end he was put to death upon the cross, 

St. Andrew was not able himself, it may 
be, to do a great deal to help people; and 
yet he helped them in the very best way of 
all—by bringing them to Jesus. First, he 
helped his own brother Peter, then he helped 
the fisher-boy—and, through him, all the 
hungry people—and lastly he helped the 
Greek strangers at Jerusalem. We see from 
these three stories what an unselfish, kind- 
hearted man he must have been. If he had 
not been unselfish he would not have been 
so anxious, directly he had found the Saviour 
Himself, that Peter should come to know 
Him too; if he had not been gentle ani! 
sympathizing, the fisher-boy and Philip would 
certainly not have turned to him for help. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “In our work and in our play.’ Les- 


son 1 John ii. 28, 29, and iiie 1-4. Concluding Hymn: 
“ All people that on earth do dwell.” 


There are many passages in the Bible 
which speak of our Lord’s coming again. In 
the Gospels He compares Himself to a bride- 
groom gone forth to His marriage, and us to 
the servants left at home to make ready for 


In another place He speaks of 
Himself as the lord of a great property, gone 
XII—10 


away for a time into a far country, and of us 
as the stewards left in charge of His goods. 
Again, He bids us watch, because He will 
come suddenly “as a thief,” and St. Paul 
reminds us of the solemn thought that when 
He comes again it will be as our judge— 
“We shall all,” he says, “stand before the 
judgment seat.of Christ, and every one of us 
shall give account of himself to God.” We 
find the same thought in the writings of all 
the Apostles—St. James and St. Peter and 
St. John—they are all of them full of the 
appearing of our Lord. St. John encourages 
us to look forward to this coming. He 
wants us to learn to think of it as some- 
thing glad, rather than terrible; he wants 
us so to learn to know our Saviour 
now, that when He comes again we may 
have no fear, but may meet Him with a 
feeling of “confidence,” that is ¢rws¢. He tells 
us that we must live in such a manner that 
when He shall appear we may be ready to 
welcome Him and may ‘not be ashamed 
before Him at His coming.” 

Perhaps we do not know how we are to 
get this feeling of confidence in one whom 
we have never yet seen, and it may help us 
to understand it better if we fancy to our- 
selves how a family of children might behave 
who were expecting the return of their father 
or mother after a long absence. We will 
suppose that these children did not know 
exactly when their father was coming ; only 
they were constantly expecting him, knowing 
that he might come at any time. You may 
be sure that these children very often thought 
about their father’s return, and spoke of it to 
one another. Then, besides this, they took 
pains to have the house ready for him, to 
make everything as home-like and com- 
fortable as they could. They worked hard 
so as to have everything ready beforehand, 
and not to be taken by surprise unprepared. 
All the time he was away they wrote letters 
to him, and some part of every day was spent 
in doing something which they knew would 
please him—learning something to say to 
him, or working some little present for him. 
Now, though these children loved their 
father very dearly, they were not always 
thinking of his coming. Sometimes, when 
they were busy at their lessons, or very merry 
at their play, they forgot it for a little time, 
but it was only for a little time, and the 
| thought that their father would soon be there 
to know how they were getting on would 
make them work the harder, and would 
make them more watchful over themselves, 
| And at last one day their father did come 
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quite suddenly ; when the children were all 
scattered about, some at play and some at 
work. How joyfully they all left what they 
were doing, and ran to meet him! He did 
not blame them, because they were not all 
at that moment standing looking out for 
him; their happy faces told him that they 
had been expecting him and longing for his 
coming. Only it grieved him to see that 
two of his children hung back instead of 
coming forward to meet him; and then he 
found that these two had been quarrelling, 
and were ashamed that he should know of 
this. And, indeed, they had taken less 
pains than any of the rest to make ready 
for his coming and to do the things that they 
knew would please him ; but the others met 
him with confidence, not because they had 
always been good (for very often they had 
done what they ought not to have done), 
but because, in spite of many failures, they 
had tried to do what would please him. In 
many little ways the father could see that his 
children had been thinking of him while he 
was away. He saw that the elder ones had 
talked to the younger ones about him; that 
one boy had been struggling against some 
old bad habits; that another was trying to 
become more gentle and patient; and when 
he saw this he was glad. 

St. John speaks of us as children, “ children 
of God,” who must try to become like our 
heavenly Father. We have not seen that 
Father yet, but one day we shall see Him, 
and meantime we may be making ready for 
His coming. 

We have special times set apart for think- 
ing about God—as when we are in church or 
Sunday-school, or reading the Bible, or saying 
our prayers—but we must remember that the 
whole of our lives belongs to God, and that 
we may be pleasing Him just as much in our 
lessons or our every-day work as in our 
prayers. 

It happened once, a great many years ago, 
during a sitting of the American Congress or 
Parliament, that thick darkness suddenly 
came on in the middle of the day. The 
darkness was so unexpected and so frighten- 
ing that many thought it was a sign that the 
end of the world was close at hand, and it 
was proposed that the sitting should there- 
fore be put an end to. .But there was a 
Colonel Davenport there, who objected to 
the proposal because, as he said, either it 
was the end of the world or it was not. If 
it was not, they might as well go on with 
their business, and, if it should indeed be the 
end of the world, still he thought they ought 








to go on with their business. ‘They were 
doing the work that God had given them to 
do, and he did not think they need fear 
Christ’s coming if when He came He were 
to find them doing His work. 

There is a lesson for each one of us in this 
story. Let us try to think nothing and say 
nothing and do nothing that we should not 
like our Lord to find us saying and doing; 
let us try in everything, even in the smallest, 
commonest matters, to do what we think 
will please Him. 


THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “We are but little children, weak.” 
Lesson: 2 Tim, ii. 1—14. Concluding Hymn: ‘‘ All people 
that on earth do dwell.” 

Have you ever noticed how much there is 
in the Bible about soldiers, and fighting, and 
battles? Over and over again, both in the 
Old Testament and in the New, Christians 
are compared to soldiers, soldiers—fighting a 
long and hard battle. Let us try and find 
out this evening some of the ways in which 
Christ’s servants are like soldiers. And first 
of all, when a man means to enlist, that is, to 
join the army, he must go to some officer and 
give in his name and make a promise that 
for a certain number of years he will remain 
in the army and be a faithful, obedient soldier. 
His name is written down with the names of 
the other soldiers upon a roll, and now the 
man is enrolled as belonging to the Queen’s 


| service. In the same way, a little child 


is enrolled in Christ’s service, but his ser- 
vice, instead of lasting for six years only, or 
for ten years, or for twelve years, is to last 
for his whole life. 

And next, you know that soldiers need a 
captain—some one to give them their orders, 
some one to lead them into battle. No good 
captain would ever bid his soldiers go into 
dangere that he would not be ready to face 
himself. In one of the Epistles (Heb. ii. ro) 
Christ is called “the Captain of our salva- 
tion.” It is said of Him that He was “ made 
perfect through sufferings,” that He was “in 
all points tempted like as we are.” He Him- 
self led the way along the path that He calls 
His soldiers to follow. He knows all the 
trials of it; and when He commands us to 
do anything we may feel sure that He will 
not bid us do anything that is beyond our 
strength, for well He knows what it is that 
He asks of us. 

And now let us consider the soldier’s out 
fit—all that he needs to prepare him for battle. 
In old times scldiers used to wear armour, 
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and in two or three of St. Paul’s epistles we fig ghting. The greater part of his time is 
find descriptions of the Christian warrior’s| spent in arilling and exercising, Dull work 
armour, of all its different parts—“ The shield | this often seems, but all this drilling is pre- 
of faith,” “the helmet of salvation,” “the | paring him, so that when at last “the evil 
girdle of truth,” “ the breast-plate of faith and} day” comes he may be “able to with- 
love.” In another place, instead of speaking | stand.” 

of all the parts separately, St. Paul speaks of | Not long ago I was teaching in a great 
a. whole armour together, and calls it “//e| military school, where several hundred little 
armour of light.” This armour he bids us, |} boys are being trained as soldiers. They 
as Christian Soldiers, put on. Now the use | all wear uniform, and are brought up in ail 
of armour is to keep the wearer safe from the | ways exactly like real soldiers. These boys 
blows or shots of the enemy. A soldier | had never noticed before how much there 
wholly cased in armour might go fearlessly | was in the Bible about soldiers and fighting, 
into battle, knowing that no harm could hap- | and when this was shown to them they used 
pen tohim. If you are wearing the armour} to take great interest in what they called 
of light you, too, will be bold and fearless. | their “ soldier-lessons.” Some Sundays it 
But how are you to know whether or not you | would happen that a boy was missing from 
have thisarmour? First ask yourself whether | his place in class, and when it was asked, 
in all things you are trying to be honest, | Why is he absent? the answer would often 
and true, and straightforward; ask yourself | be, He is on sentry duty. No further expla- 
whether you try always, at lessons and in all | nation was needed, for a sentry on duty must 
games, to be perfectly fair; whether you are | not leave his post, either for pleasure or for 
careful never to read any book that you would | danger. These boys knew well the duties of 
be ashamed to be found reading, to say | a sentry; they knew that he must never be 
nothing that you would be ashamed to have | careless or unwatchful, and that no greater 
repeated ; whether you are trying not so much | disgrace could happen to him than to be 
as to think of anything you dare not own? | found off his guard or asleep. So, then, they 
These are all sure signs of the armour of | easily understood that Christ's soldiers must 
light, and he who wears it will, as I said, be | de watchful. 
fearless ; because, since he is hiding nothing, There are many “ soldier-lessons” besides 
he has no miserable fear of being “found | these, but we have time to notice only a very 
out.” He is far, very far from perfect; but | few of them. One thing we may notice about 
he is quite honest, and is trying with all his | a soldier’s life—it may often be a hard one. 
might to be better. Armour is less worn now| But a good soldier fights his best and 
than it used to be, but no soldier can fight | patiently bears all hardships for the sake of 
without zweapons. St. Paul speaks of one of | p/easing his captain. And we in the same 
these weapons—the sword. “Take,” he| way must try to please that gracious Lord 
says, “the sword of the Spirit, which is the} who is grieved by our wrong-doings, and 
Word of God”—that is to say, the Bible. | pleased by our humblest efforts “to do ‘Tight. 
This is the sword with which our Captain | And lastly, there is the reward promised to 
fought the tempter. Three times Christ an-| ¢he victor. Listen to the words of that great 
swered the evil spirit with words taken from | servant of God, the Apostle Paul. They are 
the Bible. | words written towards the end of his life, 

Christ’s soldiers promise “to fight -_ | when his long years of fighting were almost 
fully under His banner.” You know that | over. ‘I have fought a good fight,” he says, 
there is nothing a regiment is prouder of than | “I have finished my course, I have kept the 
its flags, or its “ colours,” as they are called. | faith. Henceforth there is laid up for mea 
A soldier will die sooner than let the colours | crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
fall into the enemy’s hands. In the last} righteous judge, shall give me at that day, 
South African war the dead body of one of | and not to me only, but unto all them also 
our officers was found lying in a river, and in } that love His appearing.” 
his hand he still held fast the flag, which even 
in death he had not let go. And yet ate not 
Christ’s soldiers sometimes ashamed of their FOURTH EVENING. 
colours ?—ashamed to do what is right, and | opening Hymn: “Ye s rvants of the Lord, each in his 
to be on the side of right >—ashamed to con- office wales” Lesson : Luke Hi 3548. Concluding Hymn : 
fess that they are fighting under Christ's flag ? | 7 noe ; 

A soldier must always be ready to fight, ( There is an old story, a sort of fairy-tale, 
but no soldier has to spend his whole life in |W which tells of a shepherd who was taking 
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care of the king’s‘sheep, when one day a 
violent storm of rain fell. The ground was 
torn open by an earthquake, and close to 
the spot where he was standing there ap- 
peared a great hole in the earth. Seeing 
what had happened, and greatly wondering 
at it, the shepherd went down into the hole, 
and there, the story says, he found a hollow 
horse, made of brass, with windows in its 
sides. Through the windows he saw the 
body of a man, with a gold ring on one 
hand. This ring he took and placed upon 
his own finger, and then he made his way 
out of the hole. Now, it was the custom 
for all the king’s shepherds to hold a meet- 
ing once a month, and when the next meeting 
took place this shepherd came with the rest, 
wearing the ring. And as he was sitting 
talking he played with the ring, and it 
happened that he turned the hoop of it 
round to the inside of his hand. All at 
once he became invisible to his neighbours : 
they could no longer see him, and began to 
talk about him as if he were gone away. 
While he was wondering at this he again 
began playing with the ring, and turned the 
hoop back to the outside, upon which he be- 
came visible once more. Having noticed this 
he turned the ring round and round, and as 
often as he tried it the same thing happened 
—when the hoop was turned inwards he 
could not be seen, he was invisible; when it 
was turned outwards he became visible 
again. The shepherd was quick to see what 
great power this wonderful ring put into his 
hands, and he was careful to keep the 
secret to himself. But he made a wicked 
use of his power: by help of the ring he 
contrived to get into the king’s palace; 
then he put the king to death, and made 
himself king in his place. 

Now, perhaps, some of you are wishing 
that you had a wonderful ring like the 
shepherd’s, which would give you the power 
of being invisible whenever you chose. Be- 
fore asking you whether there is any part of 
you that is invisible, I should like to ask you 
what use you would make of this power if 
you had it—whether you think you would 
make a good use of it or a bad? If you 
want to know what sort of use you would 
make of it, you should think how you be- 
have when you are quite alone; for then 
you are in one way invisible; there is no 
one by to watch what you are doing, to 
put you in mind of what you ought to do, or 
to blame you if you do wrong. When you 





are quite alone you can do just as you like 
—do you try at these times to do what you 
would do if your father or mother were in 
the room? or are you sometimes like the 
shepherd, who took advantage of his magic 
ring to do things he would never have done 
if he could have been seen ? 

But it is not when we are quite alone that 
we find it hardest to do right. It is when we 
are with others of our own age—our school- 
fellows, or friends, it may be—but without 
our parents or any older persons, that we are 
the most tempted to be off our guard, and to 
say and do what we are sorry for afterwards, 
When our father or mother is in the room, 
though they may say no word, though they 
may seem to take no notice of what we are 
saying or doing, yet their very presence helps 
us, almost without our knowing it. We 
find it easier to keep watch over ourselves 
when we feel that some one else is keeping 
watch over us too. And there is nothing 
wrong in this: it is one of the helps that 
God Himself gives us. St. Paul knew very 
well how much harder a thing it is to do 
right when the friends whose presence helps 
us most are taken away from us, and there- 
fore he bids the Christians to whom he is 
writing do their very best—“ not as in my 
presence only, but now much more in my 
absence.” 

But because it is harder to do right when 
we have no one near to encourage us, so it 
is also higher and better. It is good for us 
to learn that, though we may be without 
other help, we need never for one instant be 
without God’s help, and that that help is 
always enough for us, if only we will use it. 
And then, too, it is good for us to feel that 
no power on earth can make what we think 
and do invisible to God; to others it may be 
invisible, but not to Him. 

And besides this, let us think of the glad- 
ness that it will bring to our father and 
mother to know that their children, whether 
in their sight or out of it, are still trying to 
do what is right, to do what would please 
them. And if there were really a magic 
ring like the one in the old story, we 
should not be afraid to put it into the 
hands of such an one; for we should feel 
certain that he would never make a bad 
use of the power it gave, and that, how- 
ever great the temptation, he would still do 
what was right, just as much when he was 
invisible as when he was being watched by 
the whole world, 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES, 
THE NEW PRIMATE, 


R. BENSON’S promotion to the primacy has 
taken few people by surprise; for though the 

new Archbishop is comparatively a young man— 
only a year or two over fifty—throughout his career 
he has shown himself a man of vigour and energy. 
Wherever he has gone he has been a builder and 
founder. He created Wellington College. 
Lincoln during his short term of residence he 
established a Theological School. At Truro he 
organized a new diocese with marked success, and 
made a kingdom out of a chaos. He surrounded 
himself with a band of young men of devotion and 


power; and through them and by his personal efforts, he | 
made his influence felt right through the county. | 


There may have been some want of breadth in his 
thought and work—a failure to recognise the good 
service which other communities are carrying on in the 
district under his care; but it is only mere partisans 
that measure men by their faults. His undoubted 
earnestness and sincerity made him respected by 
the candid both inside and outside the pale of the 
Church. Now he goes to more arduous duties. 
His lot has fallen in days of difficulty. He has 


dangers on every side—indifference, disloyalty, dis- 


content. It will tax all his resources to cope with 
them. But he sets out with an unblemished past, 
unhampered by past controversy, and with the prayers 
of all shades of Christians for his enduring success. 


MR. VINCENT AND DISCHARGED PRISONERS, 

Mr. Howard Vincent is showing, in the best way 
possible, that the law while it must punish crime en- 
courages repentance and reform. He has made an 
appeal to employers of labour to give work to men 
who have come out of prison, having served their 
time, with the wish to return to an honest life. Mr. 


Vincent also presided at the annual supper party in 


connection with the St. Giles’ Christian Mission, 
and gave a most valuable address to the meeting. 


Sympathy which is practical, not sentimental, is | 


never thrown away; and the warm welcome which 
he received from men who, as criminals, might have 
looked on him as their sworn foe, proved their appre- 
ciation of his kindness. We are particularly glad 


that special care is now being given to the delicate | 


task of supervision after prisoners have been dis- 
charged with a ticket-of-leave. Sometimes it involves 


At |} 


| Mr. Vincent told his hearers that it was possible t« 
keep an efficient supervision without any such dis- 
| closure, and added that men were now specially 
trained for this branch of work. A helping hand 
| held out to a man in straits of this kind is not only a 
| kindness but an act of policy: if such conduct were 
more general it would save the country an enormous 
and increasing degradation through poverty and vice. 


THE BISHOP OF DURHAM ON THE DIACONATE. 
| The Bishop of Durham in his recent Charge has 
' been discussing several questions of practical effi- 
ciency; his remarks are full of sense and sugges- 
tiveness. He expresses his own views on the ministry 
of women in the strongest terms. He regrets that 
in the received version of the New Testament the 
female diaconate has become obliterated, and asserts 
that until that institution, as precious as it is primi- 
tive, is restored, the Church will remain one-handed. 
Already a report has been approved by the Arch- 
deacons and Rural Deans of the diocese recommend- 
ing the introduction of the office, under rules duly au- 
thorised; and an institution for training deaconesses 
will soon be organized. The female diaconate, it 
must be remembered, does not imply a celibate sister- 
hood. On the permanent diaconate of men the 
3ishop holds a different opinion. His position is a 
strong one, but perhaps not altogether satisfactory. 
He does not think it advisable that men engaged in 
| business or in a profession should take upon them- 
selves spiritual functions, either gratuitously or for a 
small stipend. The orders, he asserts, are indelible: 
| once taken, they can never be resigned. Again, while 
the ordinary curate moves from time to time, and 
has no domestic ties to fix him to one place, the 
permanent deacon, tied by his secular calling, would 
be immovable. If he were a man of force, the 
centre of power would be shifted from the clergyman 
to the deacon: there would be discomfort, possibly 
strife. Nor would such service, it is argued, give any 
real help to the overtaxed priest. The curate is 
efficient, because all his time is given up to spiritual 
the lay reader is efficient, because his service 
is not clerical and is gratuitous. The deacon would 
miss the advantages of either office ; secular and sacred 
duties would be in perpetual conflict: to the clergy 
he would seem a layman; to the laity a priest. On 
the other hand, it is quite clear that the range of lay 
agency might be extended to the great advantage of 
all; and such an extension could injure no one. 


work : 


terrible hardship. There was a sad case recorded in 


the Pall Mall Gazette the other day. A man was 
Sentenced to penal servitude after seven previous | 


convictions, and it appeared in evidence that he had 
been out with a ticket-of-leave; he had obtained 
work ; his employer had then discovered him to be 
a convict, and had discharged him. The same thing 
happened twice; and the unfortunate man’s good 
resolutions and desires were overcome, by disappoint- 
ment and want driving him back to a lite of crime. 


THE USE OF OPIUM IN ENGLAND. 


We have heard very much about the use of opium 
abroad, and now it seems that we may have a more 


direct experience ofits character. The increase in 
the amount retained for use in England has been 
going up “by leaps and bounds.’”’ The amount 
consumed in the years 1871-1881 was double the 
amount in the previous eleven years ; and the recent 
increase has been more startling still. The annual 
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average for the years 1872-76 was 161,633 lbs. ; for 
the years 1877-1881, it was 307,351 lbs. In 1881 the 
amount rose to 391,263 lbs. The drug is used ex- 
tensively as a medicine; too extensively, as more 
than one lamentable case during the last few months 
has shown. But this is not all. There is every 
reason to fear that the habit of opium-smoking is 
growing in England. Mr. Piercy, a gentleman 
who lived in China for some years, has been 
visiting the Chinese in the London Docks. There 
he found several opium dens, not patronised by 
Chinese only. Silly people come there out of 
curiosity, make the experiment, and suffer for it. 
In America the plague has already spread, corrupting 
thousands of victims, till the authorities have been 
compelled to make a raid on the dens, and to sup- 
press them as a public nuisance and scandal. We 


shall be driven to this in England before long, and it 
will be interesting to see if some of the high autho- 
rities who, in the face of all evidence, persist in 
maintaining that the drug is innocuous in China will 
hold the same language about its effects at home, 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


France has suffered a crushing blow. Within a 
few days it has lost M. Gambetta and General 
Chanzy. They had been comrades in a desperate 
cause. When Gambetta, after France had been over- 
whelmed by the German victories, by his sole energy 
and enthusiasm called into existence a new army, 
Chanzy was the general who did most to prolong 
that brilliant but futile resistance. The nation looked 
to him to defend the Republic from foes abroad, to 
the other to defend it against intrigues at home. Both 
were young men. Gambetta was only in his forty- 
fifth year, and Chanzy had not completed his fiftieth. 
It is a terrible loss for the State. Gambetta’s power 
was a strong defence against revolutionary tendencies ; 
and in his later years he had proved himself free from 
the restless ambition with which he had been credited. 
In Germany, however, there is a new sense of security ; 
for there the French’ statesman was looked upon, 
perhaps without due cause, as a standing menace to 
the peace of Europe; ready on the first opportunity 
to rush into a war of revenge, and to reclaim the for- 
feited provinces. There are many incidents connected 
with Gambetta’s death, too painful to dwell upon. 
One feature seems to have struck even the most in- 
different observer: the terrible want of reverence in 
the presence of death, and the utter absence of hope 
for the future. Therecan be no other outcome of the 
denial of immortality. Death in the midst of ‘ de- 
Spairing friends, helpless and hopeless,” is an awful 
reality, and strikes dumb the puny speculations of 
human philosophy. One of the saddest things is that 
the French papers which claim to be the special 
champions of religion should have outdone all others 
in ribald scurrility over the open grave. Such advo- 
cacy will never win men back to their ancient faith. 
Till French religion becomes Christian, not in name 





alone but in deed and in truth, generous hearts im. 
patient of its raillery, hypocrisy, and superstition will 
stand aloof in disgust and revolt. 


INTEMPERANCE IN SWITZERLAND. 

The experience of Switzerland will not encourage 
those who desire to see a system of free trade in 
alcoholic liquor introduced into this country. In some 
cases it is clear that an excessive supply may create 
an unnatural demand. In the Swiss cantons, since 
1874, all local restrictions on the drink traffic have 
been swept away, and the publican has been put on 
the same footing as the butcher or the baker. What 
has been the result? In the last twelve years the 
increase in population has been 6 per cent. ; the in- 
crease in public-houses has been 22 per cent. There 
were about 18,000 taverns in 1870; in 1880 the 
number was close upon 22,000. A correspondent of 
the Zimes, who has studied the question with care, 
tells us that deducting women, children, and the sick, 
there is a public-house for every 30 people. But, 
unfortunately, the women must not be left out ; for the 
denunciations of local authorities and the resolutions 
of Church Synods all show that female intemperance 
is spreading in the most appalling way. The pros. 
perous little nation, which has fought and conquered 
every other foe, by free trade in drink seems on 
the way to ruin; the men are wasting their wages, 
weakening their constitution, impoverishing their 
families. The women, with less opportunity, are 
as profligate in proportion to their means. It isa 
sad fate for a nation enjoying general education, and 
once remarkable for simplicity of life and purity of 
morals. To punish the drunkard while permitting 
an unrestricted sale of intoxicants is futile. Drunken- 
ness has many shades, and conviction is uncertain and 
punishment unequal. A speedy return to salutary 
restriction seems the only hope for the Swiss nation. 


GENERAL GORDON IN SOUTH AFRICA, 

Troubles seem to have no end at the Cape, 
General Gordon’s mission, from which we hoped so 
much, has ended in complete failure. It has dis- 
graced the Colonial Government into the bargain, 
General Gordon went over, at their invitation, abouta 
year ago, to settle Basutoland, as soldier and diplo- 
matist in one. He studied the whole question, and 
reported his conclusions to the Cape Government. 
They did not agree with him, but persuaded him to 
visit Masupha, the rebel chief, to endeavour to bring 
about a pacification, He set out, having warned the 
Government that he would not serve in any campaign 
against his host; partly, because it would be un- 
generous to use information acquired as a guest; 
partly, because the terms which they demanded were 
in his view unjust. With this understanding he left, 
But during his absence, it appears that the Secretary 
for Native Affairs instigated a neighbouring chief to 
attack Masupha. The intrigue was discovered. 
General Gordon was justly indignant, and made speedy 
protest in Cape Town. It was taken in bad grace, and 
the Premier showed by studied insolence that if the 
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General had not resigned his post, he would have been | 


ejected from it. The whole story is most discredit- 
able to the Cape ministry. And yet these are the 


pointing as extending civilisation and opening up new 
countries for ‘‘ the gospel.” A gospel which such men 
can love must be “‘some other gospel” than Jesus 
Christ’s. Will “Christians” ever learn that even 
the savages, as they call them, have rights as human 
beings, and that the obligation to observe truth, 
justice, and generosity does not vanish where un- 
civilised races are concerned ? 


: THE DISTRESS IN ICELAND. 

Charity should be wise as well as generous; and 
every one will be glad to receive an authoritative re- 
ply to the letter of Dr. Vigfusson which was pub- 
lished a few months ago. He made it appear that 
the stores 2nd money collected in England and on 
the Continent had gone to relieve a fictitious famine 
in Iceland. Now, however, a report signed by the 
governor of the country, the bishop, the judge of the 
Supreme Court, and by all the leading men of the 
island, has reached England, which puts beyond all 
question the genuine character of the appeal. The pro- 
blem this year has been to save live-stock. There 
was a dearth of fodder ; for rain and frost had ruined 
the hay, besides destroying the peat fuel. Indeed, 
but for the gifts of corn from abroad, the cattle must 
have been sacrificed, as famine made additional in- 
roads on the scanty supply. The danger is not over 


yet. Only bya year of favourable seasons can the 
return of famine be averted; and then the question | 


will be, not one of stock, but of human life. Though 
Iceland lies almost out of the world, it must not be 
forgotten in its time of need. To help those who can 
make no return is the purest form of human charity, 


A NEW ROUTE TO THE UPPER CONGO. 

The French Government has ratified M. de Brazza’s 
treaties with the native chiefs.on the Congo, and for 
his new expedition a sum of £50,000 has been placed 
to his credit. If his project succeeds it may affect 
the development of missions as well as of commerce in 
the west and centre of Africa. The plan is to form a 
double chain of stations between the sea and Stanley 
Pool, advancing, not up the main stream, but by the 
Ogove River; to cross from there to the Alima—the 
distance is not great, and a portable railroad will 
make the arrangement easy—and so into the Upper 
Congo, which opens up the way into the heart of 
Africa. The advantages of this route are obvious. 
There are no impassable cataracts, where long land- 
marches are inevitable, and the difficulties of trans- 
port across the space separating one river from th: 
other are slight. If the little steam-launch, Zhe Peace, 
belonging to the Baptist Missionary Society, could 
have been taken to the stations by this way it would 
have been an easy matter. As it is, any one who 
remembers the elaborate precautions against accident 
and loss by the way can estimate the saving of trouble 
and expense secured by this new approach to Stanley 





Pool and the country beyond. Easy access is the 
first condition of missionary success, 


men to whom some “religious” papers are often | 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
HINDU SUPERSTITION. 


The Shradh among the Hindus is a ceremony as 
extravagant as it is superstitious. It begins on the 
thirty-first day after death, and is intended to honour 
the memory of the departed soul and to insure its 
salvation in another world. In its nature it is an 
idolatrous carnival. The surviving friends and rela- 
tives hold sumptuous revels; the gods have superb 
offerings; countless swarms of beggars assemble for 
plunder. The cost of these ceremonies, a write in 
the Church of Scotland Missionary Record assures 
us, has sometimes amounted to £50,000, and even to 
£120,000 on a single occasion. In Calcutta recently, 
after the death of a lady belonging to a leadimg Hindu 
family, the Siradh was attended by a vast concourse 
of people. All the most learned and prominent 
Hindus of the city were there, “with nearly 4,000 
adhyapaks, or professors, from the principal educa- 
tional institutions of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa ; 3,500 
ladies were feasted on the fourth day, and from 10,000 
to 12,000 beggars attended the festival. The family 
idol was brought, and placed ona silver throne to 
hallow the service with his sacred presence.’’ Prin- 
cipal Hastie very wisely took this opportunity of 
appealing to the educated Hindus to desist from 
countenancing these gross superstitions. That they 
have no faith in such observances, they themselves 
admit ; they conform for the sake of the uneducated 
masses, who must have idols or nothing at all, 
through inability to rise to higher spiritual conceptions. 


THE MINISTRY OF A LEPER. 

A letter from Mr. Mackenzie, of Swatow, teaches 
us a lesson of patience and of trust about the 
results of missionary effort. In 1878 Ung A-Che, 
a leper, was baptized at the Christian hospital 
at Swatow, and went away to his home at Na-Thau, 
not cured, but full of joy in his new faith. Three 
years passed without sign or sound. ‘ A new con- 
vert of a day, who came for what he could get, and 
then vanished,” would be the verdict of critics, But 
last year, news came to the missionaries that at Na- 
Thau, among a people notorious for piracy, this poor 
leper had gathered a little band of his neighbours, 
and had taught them all that he himself had learned 
during his stay at the hospital. Sunday after Sunday, 
in spite of the hostility and the threats of the rest of 
the city, they met for worship; and when the mis- 
sionaries from Swatow visited the place, they found 

congregation of twenty or thirty men and women, 
as intelligent as they were loyal, and prepared for 
fuller teaching. One and all had learned to love and 
serve Christ from the teaching of the poor despised 
leper, still scarred with the marks of his terrible dis- 
ease. Converts in China, for all that malignant 
critics may say, are not all hypocrites in search of 
gain. 
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A NEW MISSION TO THE MOHAMMEDANS. 

The Church Missionary Society is preparing to 
send 01t a mission to the Mohammedans of Bagdad. 
It is a city invested for us with all the charm of early 
romance; and it is also very important through its 
proximity to Kerbela and Nedjef, the sacred cities of 
the Shiahs, one of the two great sects into which the 
Mohammedan world is divided. Both the Sunnis and 
the Shiahs venerate the Prophet, their common 
founder; but the latter hold in almost equal rever- 
ence, Ali, the cousin and fourth successor of Moham- 
med, and Husain, Ali’s son. The father is buried at 
Nedjef, and the son at Kerbela, and there is a stream 
of pious pilgrims to their tombs : 200,000 have been 
known to come there in the course of one year. To 
the Shiahs the mosques and shrines in that district 
are as sacred as Mecca and Medinah themselves. Be- 
sides this migratory swarm, Bagdad has a population 
of about sixty thousand, in a strange mixture of races. 
The labourers are Arabs, the governors Turks; then 
there are Jews and Armenians, Persians, Kurds, and 
Bedouin. From this centre there is a ready access to 
thousands, and the stream of life passing and repass- 
ing will carry away the truth which the travellers may 
have learned, if only in fragments, far and wide through 
Asia. It is new ground, for the only work at pre- 
sent carried on in the place is by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. Now the work of evangelisa- 
tion will be attempted in a more direct way, and if 
men of devotion and ability can be secured and sup- 
ported by the sympathy of those at home, there may 
be days in store which shall outdo the marvels of any 
fairy-tale of old time. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 


BISHOP OLLIVANT. 


Bishop Ollivant was one of the men who redeemed 
the past failure of the Church in Wales. He helped 
to make it something more than an alien community, 
and to give it a home in the sympathy and affection 
of the Welsh people. For thirty-three years he held 
the Bishopric of Llandaff, content to labour in a 
corner of the world among a rough population mainly 


consisting of iron-workers and miners; doing the | 


work under his hand with simple earnestness and 
devout loyalty. Other distinction might have been 
his had he cared for it. His university career was 
most brilliant. He was for some years a Regius 
Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. He was a 
member of the Revision Committee ; and indeed it 
was largely through his influence that the Old Testa- 
ment was included in the scheme of revision. As a 
Welsh Bishop, however, he had the wisdom not to 
be content with his classical learning. His work was 
in Wales, not in Athens; and so he made himself a 
Welsh scholar. That was one secret of his success. 
The Welsh language is the golden key to the hearts 
of the Welsh people, and it is far nobler to have 
found the way to human hearts, and to have thus 
become a true Bishop of souls, than to have worn 





any title or to have filled any mere place, however 
distinguished. 
THE REV. FRANCIS CLOSE. 

Through a long life the late Dean of Carlisle was 
one of the foremost leaders in the Church of England, 
At Cheltenham for thirty years his power was 
supreme ; and if he was “ less than a Dean,”’ he was 
certainly ‘more than a Bishop.” He was not a man 
to temporise with evil, and he withstood the corrup. 
tions of the city, then a haunt of fashion and dissipa- 
tion, boldly and manfully, winning the respect and 
admiration of all who knew him, even of those whose 
very sins he denounced. When, in 1856, he suc. 
ceeded Dr. Tait in the Deanery of Carlisle, in a 
position of comparative retirement he found abun- 
dant work ready to his hand—every earnest worker 
does—masses to evangelise, classes to teach, schools 
to found and direct, churches to organize. Nor did 
office shake his fidelity to principle. With Stowell 
and MacNeile, he was a champion of Protestant truth 
in the Church; andif he was at times instant out of 
season, and somewhat peremptory and absolute in 
temper, much more than this can be pardoned to ° 
fervent conviction. To describe him, as some have 
done, as a “noisy pulpit orator,” who turned the 
pulpit into a platform, and the platform into a pulpit, 
is malignant and absurd. He was a man full of 
reverence and faith as well as zeal. He could enjoy 
a choral service, though to him anthem and chant 
were not the central interest of service. He built 
more churches than any of the men who decry him 
as a political partisan, If he was a Puritan, he 
restored a Cathedral nave. We much regret the 
miserable and petty attacks made on his work and 
character. They only serve to show that the influ. 
ence of his werk still lives on, and that the cause he 
maintained though crushed is not defeated. 


PROFESSOR CHALLIS. 

Mathematical studies affect men in strangely dif- 
ferent ways. One comes to look upon the universe 
as nothing but a piece of curious mechanism ; another 
sees in law, as in harmony, “the finger of God,” 
ordering and controlling the work of His hands, 
Professor Challis was one of these wiser men, To 
him mathematical investigation was not a ‘mere 
exercise of human intellect,” but an actual revelation 
of ‘the power and the wisdom by which the Creator 
accomplishes His purpose in the world,” attainable in 
no other way. And he had the courage to set this 
truth in his works for every student of science to read, 
that they might see how thought in its loftiest and 
purest forms draws us nearer to the Divine wisdom. 
Professor Challis links us to a past age. In his youth 
he was befriended by William Wilberforce. In his 
manhood he was the comrade of Herschel and Airy, 
Sedgwick and Whewell, men famous for all time. 
And his work, like theirs, makes a chapter in the 
history of physical science. That lives, and his pure 
and devout character lives, The faith of Christ 
embodied in a life has an incalculable power for good 
in the haunts of science and speculation. 
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CHAPTER XII.—FOUR MONTHS HENCE, 


oe had gone away the day before 

rather disturbed by Charlotte’s manner. 
He had found her, for the first time since their 
betrothal, in trouble. Wishing to comfort, she 
had repelled him. He was a strong man, as 
strong in his own way as Charlotte was in 
hers, and this power of standing alone scarcely 
pleased him in her. His was the kind of 
nature which would be supposed to take for 
its other half one soft and clinging. Con- 
trary to the established rule, however, he had 
won this proud and stately Charlotte. She 
thought him perfection: he was anything 
but that. But he had good points, there 
was nothing mean or base about him. There 
were no secrets hidden away in his life. His 
was an honourable and manly nature. But 
he had one little fault, running like a canker 
through the otherwise healthy fruit of his 
heart. While Charlotte was frank and open 
as the day, he was reserved; not only re- 
served, but suspicious. All the men who 
knew Hinton said what a capital lawyer he 
would make, he had all the qualities neces- 
sary to insure success in his profession. 
Above all things in the world secrets op- 
pressed, irritated, and yet interested him. 
Once having heard of any little possible 
mystery, he could not rest until it was 
solved. 

This had been his character from a boy. 
His own brothers and sisters had confided in 
him, not because they found him particu- 
larly sympathetic, or particularly clever ; not 
because they loved him so much, but simply 
because they could not help themselves. 
John would have found out all the small 
childish matter without their aid; it was 
better, safer to take him into confidence. 
Then, to do him justice, he was true as steel ; 
for though he must discover, he would scorn 
to betray. 

On the white, untroubled sheet of Char- 
lotte Harman’s heart no secrets yet had been 
written. Consequently, though she had 
been engaged for many months to John Hin- 
ton, she had never found out this pecu- 
liarity about him. ‘Those qualities of open- 
hess and frankness, so impossible to his own 
nature, had attracted him most of all to this 
beautiful young woman. Never until yester- 


day had there been breath or thought of | 
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ETC. 


concealment about her. But then—then he 
had found her in trouble. Full of sympathy 
he had drawn near to comfort, and she had 
repelled him. She had heard of something 
which troubled her, which troubled her to 
such an extent that the very expression of 
her bright face had changed, and’ yet this 
something was to be a secret from hin»—true, 
only until the following day, but a whole 
twenty-four hours seemed like for ever to 
Hinton in his impatience. Before he could 
even expostulate with her she had run off, 
doubtless to confide her care to another. 
Perhaps the best way to express John Hin- 
ton’s feelings would be to say that he was 
very cross as he returned to his chambers in 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

All that evening, through his dreams all 
that night, all the following morning as he 
tried to engage himself over his law books, 
he pondered on Charlotte’s secret. Such 
pondering must in a nature like his excite 
apprehension. He arrived on the next day 
at the house in Prince’s Gate with his mind 
full of gloomy forebodings. His face was so 
grave that it scarcely cleared up at the sight 
of the bright one raised to meet it. He was 
full of the secret of yesterday ; Charlotte, in 
all the joy of the secret of to-day, had already 
forgotten it. 

“Oh, I have had such a walk!” she ex- 
claimed ; “and a little bit of an adventure— 
a pretty adventure ; and now I am starving. 
Come into the dining-room and have some 
lunch.” 

“ You look very well,” answered her lover, 
‘“‘and I left you so miserable yesterday.” 

“ Yesterday !” repeated Charlotte ; she had 
forgotten yesterday. “Oh, yes, I had heard 
something very disagreeable; but when I 
looked into the matter, it turned out to be 
nothing.” 

“ You will tell me all about it, dear?” 

“Well, I don’t know, John. I would of 
course if there was anything to tell; but do 
come and have some lunch, I cannot even 
mention something else much more impor- 
tant until I have had some lunch.” 

John Hinton frowned. Even that allusion 
to something much more important did not 
satisfy him. He must know this other thing. 
What! spend twenty-four hours of misery, 
and not learn what it was all about in the 
end! Charlotte’s happiness, however, could 
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not but prove infectious, and the two made 
merry over their meal, and not until they 
found themselves in Charlotte’s own special 
sanctum did Hinton resume his grave man- 
ner. ‘Then he began at once. 

“Now, Charlotte, you will tell me why 
you looked so grave and scared yesterday. 
I have been miserable enough thinking of it 
ever since. I don’t understand why you did 
not confide in me at once.” 

“‘Dear John,” she said—she saw now that 
he had been really hurt— I would not give 
you pain for worlds, my dearest. Yes, I 
was much perplexed, I was even very un- 
happy for the time. A horrid doubt had been 
put into my head, but it turned out nothing, 
nothing whatever. Let us forget it, dear 
John ; I have something much more impor- 
tant to tell you.” 

“Yes, afterwards, but you will tell me 
this, even though it did turn out of no conse- 
quence.” 

** Please, John dear, I would rather not. I 
was assailed by a most unworthy suspicion. 
It turned out nothing, nothing at all. I would 
rather, seeing it was all a myth, you never 
knew of it.” 

“ And I would rather know, Charlotte ; 
the myth shall be dismissed from my mind, 
too, but I would rather be in your full con- 
fidence.” 

“ My full confidence ?” she repeated ; the 
expression pained her. She looked hard at 
Hinton ; his words were very quietly spoken, 
but there was a cloud on his brow. ‘“ You 
shall certainly have my full confidence,” she 
said after that brief pause ; “ which will you 
hear first, what gave me pain yesterday, or 
what brings me joy to-day?” 

“ What gave you pain yesterday.” 

There is nodoubt she had hoped he would 
have made the latter choice, but seeing he 
did not she submitted at once, sitting, not 
as was her wont close to his side, but on a 
chair opposite. Hinton sat with his back to 
the light, but it fell full on Charlotte, and he 
could see every line of her innocent and 
noble face as she told her tale. Having got 
to tell it, she did so in few but simple 
words; Mrs. Home’s story coming of a ne- 
cessity first, her Uncle Jasper’s explanation 
last. When the whole tale was told, she 
paused, then said— 

“ You see there was nothing in it.” 

“T see,” answered Hinton. This was his 
first remark. He had not interrupted the 
progress of the narrative by a single observa- 
tion; then he added, “ But I think, even if 
your father does not feel disposed to help 





her, that we, you and I, Charlotte, ought to 
do something for Mrs. Home.” 

“Oh, John dear, how you delight me! 
How good and noble you are! Yes, my 


heart aches for that poor mother; yes, we 
You and I, how very delight. 


will help her. 
ful it will be !” 

Now she came close to her lover and 
kissed him, and he returned her embrace, 

“ You will never have a secret again from 
me, my darling ?” he said. 

“I never, never had one,” she answered, 
for it was impossible for her to understand 
that this brief delay in her confidence could 
be considered a secret. ‘ Now for my other 
news,” she said. 

** Now for your other news,” he repeated, 

“‘ John, what is the thing you desire most 
in the world ?” 

Of course this young man being sincerely 
attached to this young woman, answered— 

“You, Charlotte.” 

‘John, you always-said you did not like 
Uncle Jasper, but see what a good turn he 
has done us—he has persuaded my father to 
allow us to marry at once.” 

“* What, without my brief?” 

“Yes, without your brief; my dear father 
told me this morning that we may fix the 
day whenever we like. He says he will stand 
in the way no longer. He is quite sure of 
that brief, we need not wait to be happy for 
it, we may fix our wedding-day, John, and 
you are to dine here this evening and have 
a talk with my father afterwards.” 

Hinton’s face had grown red. He wasa 
lover, and an attached one; but so diverse 
were the feelings stirred within him, that for 
the moment he felt more excited than 
elated. 

“‘ Your father is very good,” he said, “he 
gives us leave to fix the day. Very well, that 
is your province, my Lottie; when shall it 
be?” 

“This is the twentieth of February, our 
wedding-day shall be on the twenticth of 
June,” she replied. 

‘*‘ That is four months hence,” he said. In 
spite of himself there was a sound of relief in 
his tone. ‘“ Very well, Charlotte; yes, I will 
come and dine this evening. But now | am 
late for an appointment ; we will havea long 
talk after dinner.” 


CHAPTER XIII.—HIS FIRST BRIEF. 


Hinton, when he left Charlotte, went 
straight back to his chambers. He had no 
particular work to hurry him there ; indeed, 
when he left that morning he had done so 
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with the full intention of spending the entire 
afternoon with his betrothed. He was, as 
has been said, although a clever, yet certainly 
at present a briefless young barrister. Never- 
theless, had twenty briefs awaited his imme- 
diate attention, he couldnot have more rapidly 
hurried back than he now did. When he 
entered his rooms he locked the outer door. 
Then he threw himself on a chair, drew the 
chair to his writing-table, pushed his hands 
through his thick hair, and staring bard at a 
blank sheet of paper which lay before 
him began to think out a problem. His 
might scarcely have been called a passionate 
nature, but it was one capable of a very 
deep, very real attachment. This attachment 
had been formed for Charlotte Harman. 
Their engagement had already lasted nearly a 
year, and now with her own lips she had told 
him that it might end, that the end, the one 
happy end to all engagements, was in sight. 
With comfort, nay, with affluence, with the 
full consent of all her friends, they might 
become man and wife. John Hinton most 
undoubtedly loved this woman, and yet now 
as he reviewed the whole position the one 
pleasure he could deduct for his own reflec- 
tion was in the fact that there was four months’ 
reprieve. Charlotte had herself postponed 


their wedding-day for four months. 
Hinton was a proud man, When, a year ago, 


he had gone to Mr. Harman and asked him for 
his daughter, Mr. Harman had responded with 
the very natural question, “ What means have 
you to support her with ?” 

Hinton had answered that he had two 
hundred a year—and—his profession. 

“What are you making in your profession?” 
asked the father. 

“ Not anything—yet,” answered the young 
man. 

There was a tone of defiance and withal of 
hope thrown into that “yet” which might 
have repelled some men, but pleased Mr. 
Harman. He paused to consider. He might 
have gota much, much better match for Char- 
lotte from a temporal standpoint. Hinton 
was of no family in particular; he had no 
money worthy of the name. He was simply 
an honest fellow, fairly good-looking, and 
with the heart of a gentleman. 

“You are doubtless aware,” replied Mr. 
Harman, “that my daughter will inherit a 
very large fortune. She has been sought for 
m marriage before now, and by men who 
could give something to meet what she 
brings, both with regard to money and 





position.” 
“T have heard of Mr. S.’s proposal,” | 


answered Hinton. “I know he is rich, and 
the son of Lord ; but that is nothing, for 
she does not love him.” 

“ And you believe she loves you?” 

“ Most certainly she loves me.” 

In spite of himself Mr. Harman smiled, 
then after a little more thought, for he was 
much taken with Hinton, he came to terms. 

He must not have Charlotte while he had 
nothing to support her with. Pooh! that 
two hundred a year was nothing to a girl 
brought up like his daughter. For Hinton’s 
own sake it would not be good for him to live 
on his wife’s money ; but when he obtained 
his first brief then they might marry. 

Hinton was profuse in thanks. He 
only made on his part one stipulation—that 
brief, which was to obtain for him his bride, 
was in no way to come to him through Mr. 
Harman’s influence. He must win it by his 
own individual exertions. 

Mr. Harman smiled and grew a trifle red. 
In his business capacity he could have put 
twenty briefs in this young fellow’s way, and 
in his inmost heart he had resolved to do so; 
but he liked him all the better for this one 
proviso, and promised readily enough. 

Hinton had no business connections of his 
own. He had no influential personal friends, 
and his future father-in-law felt bound in 
honour to leave him altogether to his own 
resources. A year had nearly passed since 
the engagement, and the brief which was to 
win him Charlotte was as far away as ever. 
But now she told him that this one embargo 
to their happiness had been withdrawn. 
They might marry, and the brief could follow 
after. Hinton knew well what it all meant. 
The rich city merchant could then put work in 
his way. Work would quickly pour in to the 
man so closely connected with rich John 
Harman. Yes. As he sat by his table in his 
small shabbily furnished room, he knew that 
his fortune was made. He would obtain 
Charlotte and Charlotte’s wealth; and if he 
but chose to use his golden opportunities, 
fame too might be his portion. He was a 
keen and ardent politician, and a seat in the 
House might easily follow all the other good 
things which seemed following in his track. 
Yes; but he was a proud man, and he did not 
like it. He had not the heart to tell Charlotte 
to-day, as she looked at him with all the love 
she had so freely given shining in her sweet 
and tender face, that he would not accept such 
terms, that the original bargain must yet 
abide in force. He could not say to this 
young woman when she came to him, “I do 
not want you.” But none the less, as he now 
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sat by his writing-table, was he resolved that 
unless his brief was won before the twentieth 
of June it should bring no wedding-day to 
him. This was why he rejoiced in the four 
months’ reprieve. But this was by no means 
his only perplexity. Had it been, so stung to 
renewed action was his sense of pride and 
independence, that he would have gone at 
once to seek, perhaps to obtain work; but 
something else was lying like wormwood 
against his heart. That story of Mrs. Home’s! 
That explanation of Jasper Harman’s! The 
story was a queer one; the explanation, 
while satisfying the inexperienced girl, failed 
to meet the requirements of the acute lawyer. 
Hinton saw flaws in Jasper’s narrative, where 
Charlotte saw none. The one great talent of 
his life, if it could be calied a talent, was 
coming fiercely into play as he sat now and 
thought about it all. He had pre-eminently 
the gift of discovering secrets. He was root- 
ing up many things from the deep grave of the 
hidden past now. That look of care on Mr. 
Harman’s face, how often it had puzzled him! 
He had never liked Jasper; indefinite had 
been his antipathy hitherto, but it was taking 
definite form now. There was a secret in the 
past of that most respectable firm, and he, 
John Hinton, would give himself no rest until 
he had laid it bare. No wedding-day could 
come to him and Charlotte until his mind was 
at rest on this point. It was against his 
interest to ferret out this hidden thing, but 
that fact weighed as nothing with him. It 
would bring pain to the woman he loved ; it 
might ruin her father; but the pain and the 
ruin would be inflicted unsparingly by his 
righteous young hand, which knew nothing 
yet of mercy, but was all for justice, and 
justice untempered with mercy is a terrible 
weapon. This Hinton was yet to learn. 


CHAPTER XIV.—LODGINGS IN 
TOWN. 


KENTISH 


AFTER a time, restless from the com- 
plexity of his musings, Hinton went out. He 
had promised to return to the Harmans for 
dinner, but their hour for dining was eight 
o’clock, and it still wanted nearly three hours 
of that time. As Charlotte had done before 
that day, he found himself in the close neigh- 
bourhood of Regent’s Park. He would have 
gone into the park, but that he knew that 
the hour for closing the gates at this early 
period of the year must be close at hand; 
he walked, therefore, by the side of the park, 
rather aimlessly it is true, not greatly caring, 
provided he kept moving, in what direction 
his footsteps took him. 





—————» 


At last he found himself on the broad 
tram line which leads to the suburb of 
Kentish Town. It was by no means an 
interesting neighbourhood. But Hinton, still 
lost in his private and anxious musings, went 
on. At last he left the public thoroughfare 
and turned down a private road. There were 
no shops here, nor much traffic. He felt a 
sense of relief at leaving the roar and bustle 
behind him. This road on which he had 
now entered was flanked at each side bya 
small class of dwelling-house, some shabby 
and dirty, some bright and neat ; all, how- 
ever, were poor-looking. It was quite dusk 
by this time, and the gas had been already 
lit. This fact, perhaps, was the reason which 
drew Hinton’s much-preoccupied attention 
to a trivial circumstance. 

In one of these small houses a young 
woman, who had previously lit the gas, 
stepped to the window and proceeded to 
paste acard to the pane. There was a gas 
lamp also directly underneath, and Hinton, 
raising his eyes, saw very distinctly, not only 
the little act, but also the words on the card. 
They were the very common words— 


“ APARTMENTS TO LET. 
INQUIRE WITHIN.” 


Hinton suddenly drew up short on the 
pavement. He did not live in his chambers, 
and it occurred to him that here he would 
be within a walk of Regent’s Park. In short, 
that these shabby-looking little lodgings 
might suit him for the next few uncertain 
months, As suddenly as he had stopped, 
and the thought had come to him, he ran up 
the steps and rang the bell. Ina moment or 
two a little servant-maid opened the door. 
She was neither a clean nor a tidy-looking 
maid, and Hinton, fastidious on such matters, 
took in this fact at a glance. Nevertheless 
the desire to find for himself a habitation in 
this shabby little house did not leave him. 

“T sawacard up in your window. You have 
rooms to let,” he said to the little maid. 

“Qh, yes, indeed, please, sir,” answered 
the servant with a broad and delighted grin. 
“’Tis h’our drawing-rooms, please, sir; and 
ef you'll please jest come inter the ’all Pll run 
and tell missis.” 

Hinton did so; and in another moment 
the maid, returning, asked him to step this 
way. 

This way led him into a dingy little 
parlour, and face to face with a young 
woman who, pale, self-possessed, and lady- 
like, rose to meet him. Hinton felt the 
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colour rising to his jace at sight of her. He 
also experienced a curious and sudden con- 
striction of his heart, and an overawed sense 
of some special Providence leading him here. 
For he had seen this young woman before. 
She was Charlotte Home. In his swift 
glance, however, he saw that she did not 


recognise him, His resolve was taken on | 
However uncomfortable the | 


the instant. 


rooms she had to offer, they should be his. | 
His interest in this Mrs. Home became | 
intensified to a degree that was painful. He 

knew that he was about to pursue a course | 


| 
| 
| 


which would be to his own detriment, but he 
felt it impossible now to turn aside. In a 
quiet voice, and utterly unconscious of this 
tumult in his breast, she asked him to be 
seated, and they began to discuss the accom- 
modation she could offer. 

Her back and front drawing-rooms would 
be vacant in a week. Yes, certainly, Mr. 
Hinton could see them. She rang the bell 
as she spoke, and the maid appearing, took 
Hinton up-stairs. The rooms were even 
smaller and shabbier than he had believed 
possible. Nevertheless, when he came down- 
stairs he found no fault with anything, and 
agreed to the terms asked, namely, one 
guinea a week. He noticed a tremor in the 
young, brave voice which asked for this re- 
muneration, and he longed to make the one 
guinea two, but this was impossible. Before 
he left he had taken Mrs. Home’s drawing- 
rooms for a month, and had arranged to 
come into possession of his new quarters 
that day week. 

Looking at his watch when he left the 
house, he found that time had gone faster 
than he had any idea of. He had now 
barely an hour to jump into a cab, go to his 
present most comfortable lodgings, change 
his morning dress, and reach the Harmans in 
time for eight-o’clock dinner. Little more 


than these sixty minutes elapsed from the | 


time he left the shabby house in Kentish 


Town before he found himself in the luxu- | 


rious abode of wealth, and every refinement, 


in Prince’s Gate. He ran up to the drawing- | 


room, to find Charlotte waiting for him 
alone. 

“Uncle Jasper will dine with us, John,” 
she said, “ but my father is not well.” 

“Not well!” echoed Hinton. Her face 
only expressed slight concern, and his re- 
flected it in a lesser degree. 

“He is very tired,” she said, “and he 
looks badly. But I hope there is not much 
the matter. He will see you after dinner. 
But he could not eat, so I have begged of him 


to lie down; he will be all right after a little 
rest.” 

Hinton made no further remark, and 
Uncle Jasper then coming in, and dinner 
being announced, they all went down-stairs. 

Uncle Jasper and Charlotte were merry 
enough, but Hinton could not get over a 
sense of depression, which not even the pre- 
sence of the woman he loved could disperse. 
He was not sorry when the message came 
for him to go to Mr. Harman. Charlotte 
smiled as he rose. 

“You will find me in the drawing-room 
whenever you like to come there,” she said 
to him. 

He left the room suppressing a sigh. 
Charlotte, however, did not hear or notice it. 
Still with that light of love and happiness 
crowning her bright face, she turned to the 
old Australian uncle. 

“ T will pour you out your next glass of port, 
and stay with you for a few moments, for I 
have something to tell you.” 

“ What is that, my dear?” asked the old 
man. 

‘Something you have had to do with, dear 
old uncle. My wedding-day is fixed.” 

Uncle Jasper chuckled. 

“Ah! my dear,” he said, “ there’s nothing 
like having the day clear in one’s head. And 
when is it to be, my pretty lass?” 

“The twentieth of June, Uncle Jasper. 
Just four months from to-day.” 
| ‘Four months off!” repeated Uncle Jasper. 
| Well, I don’t call that very close at hand. 
| When I spoke to your father last night—for 
| you know I did speak to him, Charlotte—he 
| seemed quite inclined to put no obstacle in 
| the way of your speedy marriage.” 
| “Nor did he, Uncle Jasper. You don’t 
| understand. He said we might marry at 
|once if we liked. It was I who said the 
twentieth of June.” 

“You, child!—and—and did Hinton, 
| knowing your father had withdrawn all oppo- 

sition, did Hinton allow you to put off his 
| happiness for four whole months ?” 

| “It was my own choice,” said Charlotte. 
|“ Four months do not seem to me too long 
to prepare.” 

“They would seem a very long time to 
| me if I were the man who was to marry you, 
| my dear.” 
| Charlotte looked grave at this. Her uncle 
| seemed to impute blame to her lover. Being 

absolutely certain of his devotion, she scorned 
| to defend it. She rose from the table. 
| “You will find me in the drawing-room, 
| Uncle Jasper.” 
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“One word, Charlotte, before you go,” 
said her uncle. “No, child, I am not going 
to the drawing-room. You two lovers may 
have it to yourselves. But—but—you re- 
member our talk of last night ?” 

“Yes,” answered Charlotte, pausing, and 
coming back a little way into the room. 
“ Did you say anything to my father? Will 
he help Mrs. Home ?” 

“T have no doubt he will, my dear. Your 
father and I will both do something. He is 
a very just man, is your father. He was a 
good deal upset by this reference to his early 
days, and to his quarrel with his own father. 
I believe, between you and me, that it was 
that which made him ill this evening. But, 
Charlotte, you leave Mrs. Home to us. I 
will mention her case again when your father 
is more fit to bear the subject. What I 
wanted to say now, my dear, is this, that I 
think it would best please the dear old man 
if—if you told nothing of this strange tale, 
not even to Hinton, my dear.” 

“Why, Uncle Jasper?” 


“Why, my dear child? The reason seems | 


to me obvious enough. It is a story of the 
past. It relates to an old and painful quar- 
rel. It is all over years ago. And then you 
could not tell one side of the tale without the 
other. Mrs. Home, poor thing, not per- 
sonally knowing your father as one of the 
best and noblest of men, imputes very grave 
blame to him. Don’t you think such a tale, 
so false, so wrong, had better be buried in 
oblivion ?” 

“Mrs. Home was most unjust in her 
ignorance,” repeated Charlotte. “ But, uncle, 
you are too late in your warning, for I told 
John the whole story already to-day.” 

Not a muscle of Uncle Jasper’s face 
changed. 

“Well, child, I should have said that to 
you last night. After all, itis natural. Hin- 
ton won’t let it go farther, and no harm is 
done.” 

“Certainly John does not speak of my 
most sacred things,” answered Charlotte 
proudly. 

“No, no, of course he doesn’t. I am 
sorry you told him; but as you say, he is 
one with yourself. No harm is done. No, 
thank you, my dear, no more wine now. I 
am going off to my club.” 

CHAPTER XV.—MR. HARMAN’S CONFIDENCE. 

ALL through dinner, Hinton had felt that 
strange sense of depression stealing upon 
him. He was a man capable of putting a 
very great restraint upon his feelings, and 





he so behaved during the long and weary 
meal as to rouse no suspicions, either in 
Charlotte’s breast or in the far sharper one 
of the Australian uncle. But, nevertheless, 
so distressing was the growing sense of 
coming calamity, that he felt the gay laugh of 
his betrothed almost distressing, and was 
truly relieved when he had to change it for 
the gravity of her father. As he went from 
the dining-room to Mr. Harman’s study, he 
reflected with pleasure that his future father- 
in-law was always grave, that never in all the 
months of their rather frequent intercourse 
had he seen him even once indulge in what 
could be called real gaiety of heart. Though 
this factrather coupled with his own suspicions, 
still he felt a momentary relief in having to 
deal to-night with one who treated life from 
its sombre standpoint. 

He entered the comfortable study. Mr, 
Harman was sunk down in an arm-chair, a 
cup of untasted coffee stood by his side ; the 
moment he heard Hinton’s step, however, he 
rose, and going forward, took the young man’s 
hand and wrung it warmly. 

The room was lit by candles, but there 
were plenty of them, and Hinton almost 
started when he perceived how ill the old man 
looked. 

“ Charlotte has told you what I want you 
for to-night, eh, Hinton?” said Mr. Har. 
man. 

“Yes; Charlotte has told me,” answered 
John Hinton. Then he sat down opposite 
his future father-in-law, who had resumed his 
arm-chair by the fire. Standing up, Mr. Har- 
man looked ill, but sunk into his chair, with 
his bent, white head, and drawn, anxious 
face, and hands worn to emaciation, he 
looked twenty times worse. ‘There seemed 
nearly a lifetime between him and that 
blithe-looking Jasper, whom Hinton had 
left with Charlotte in the dining-room. Mr, 
Harman, sitting by his fire, with fire-light 
and candle-light shining full upon him, looked 
a very old man indeed. 

“I am sorry to see you so unwell, sir. 
You certainly don’t look at all the thing,” 
began Hinton. 

“Tam not well—not at all well. I don’t 


| want Charlotte toknow. But there need be 


no disguises between you and me ; of course 
I show it; but we will come to that presently. 
First about your own affairs. Lottie has 
told you what I want you ior to-night?” 
“She has, Mr. Harman. She says that 
you have been good and generous enough to 
say you will take away the one slight embargo 
you made to our marriage—that we may be- 
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come man and wife before I bring you news 
of that brief.” 

“Yes, Hinton ; that is what I said to her 
this morning: I repeat the same to you 
to-night. You may fix your wedding-day 
when you like—I dare say you have fixed it.” 

“Charlotte has named the twentieth of 
next June, sir; but——” 

“The twentieth of June! that is four 
months away. I did not want her to put it 
off as far as that. However, women; even 
the most sensible, have such an idea of the 
time it takes to get a trousseau. ‘The twen- 
tieth of June! You can make it sooner, can’t 
you?” 

“ Four months is not such a long time, sir. 
We have a house to get, and furniture to buy. 
Four months will be necessary to make these 
arrangements.” 

“No, they won’t; for you have no such 


arrangements tomake. You are to come and | 


live here when you marry. This will be your 
house when you marry, and I shall be your 
guest. I can give you Charlotte, Hinton ; 
but I cannot do without her myself.” 

“But this house means a very, very large 
income, Mr. Harman. Is it prudent that we 


should begin like this? For my part I should | 
much rather do on less.” 

“You may sell the house if you fancy, and | 
take a smaller one; or go more into the | 


country. I only make one proviso—that 

while I live, I live with my only daughter.” 
“And with your son, too, Mr. Harman,” 

said Hinton, just letting his hand touch for 





better for you to enter into all these matters 
with my solicitor. When can you meet 
him?” 

‘“* Whenever convenient to you and to him, 
sir.” 

“TI will arrange it for you, and let you 
know.” 

“Mr. Harman, may I say a word for 
myself?” suddenly asked the young man. 

“* Most certainly. Have I been so gar- 
rulous as to keep you from speaking ? ” 

* Not at all, sir; you have been more than 
generous. You have been showing me the 
rose-colour from your point of view. Now 
it is not all rose-colour.” 

“JT was coming to that; it is by no means 
all rose-colour. Well, say your say first.” 

“You are a very rich man, and you 
are giving me your daughter; so endowing 
her, that any man in the world would 
say I had drawn a prize in money, if in 
nothing else.” 

Mr. Harman smiled. 

“T fear you must bear that,” he said. “I 
do not see that you can support Charlotte 
without some assistance from me.” 

“T certainly could not do so. I have 
exactly two hundred a year, and that, as you 
were pleased to observe before, would be, te 
one brought up as Charlotte has been, little 
short of beggary.” 

“To Charlotte it certainly would be almost 
beggary.” 

“Mr. Harman, I have some pride in me. 
I am a barrister by profession. Some barris- 


| ters get high in their profession.” 
** Undoubtedly some do.” 
‘“‘Those who are brilliant do,” continued 


an instant the wrinkled hand which lay on 
Mr. Harman’s knee. | 
The old man smiled one of those queer, | 


sad smiles which Hinton had often in vain 
tried to fathom. Responding tothe touch of 
the vigorous young hand, he said— 

“T have always liked you, Hinton. I 
believe, in giving you my dear child, I give 
her to one who will make her happy.” 

“Happy ! yes, I shall certainly try to make 
her happy,” answered Hinton, with a sparkle 
in his eyes. 

“And that is the main thing ; better than 
wealth, or position, or anything else on God's 
earth. Happiness comes with goodness, you 
know, my dear fellow ; no bad man was ever 
happy. If you and Charlotte get this pre- 
cious thing into your lives you must both be 
good. Don’t let the evil touch you ever so 
slightly. If you do, happiness flies.” 

“IT quite believe you,” answered Hinton. 

“Well, about money matters. I am, as 
you know, very rich. I shall settle plenty of 
means upon my daughter; but it will be 





Hinton. “I have abilities, whether they are 
brilliant or not, time will show. Mr. Harman, 
I should like to bring you news of that brief 
before we are married.” 

“TI can throw you in the way of getting 
plenty of briefs when you are my son-in-law. 
I promise you, you will no longer be a barris- 
ter with nothing to do.” 

“Yes, sir; but I want this before my 
marriage.” 

“ My influence can give it to you before.” 

“ But that was against our agreement, Mr. 
Harman. I want to find that brief which is 
to do so much for me without your help.” 

“Very well, Find it before the twentieth 
of June.” 

After this the two men were silent for 
severalmoments. John Hinton, though in 
no measure comforted, felt it impossible to 
say more just then, and Mr. Harman, with 
a face full of care, kept gazing into the fire. 
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John Hinton might have watched that face 
with interest, had he not been otherwise 
occupied. After this short silence Mr. Har- 
man spoke again. 

“ You think me very unselfish in all this ; 
perhaps even my conduct surprises you.” 

“ I confess it rather does,” answered Hin- 
ton. 

‘Will you oblige me by saying how?” 

“ For one thing, you give so much and 
expect so little.” 

“ Ay, so it appears at first sight; but I 
told you it was not all rose-colour; I am 
coming to that part. Your pride has been 
roused—lI can soothe it,” 

“T love Charlotte too much to feel any 
pride in the matter,” replied Hinton, with 
some heat. 

“T don’t doubt your affection, my good 
fellow ; and I put against it an equal amount 
on Charlotte’s part ; also a noble and beautiful 
woman, and plenty of money, with money’s 
attendant mercies. I fear even your affec- 
tion is outweighed in that balance.” 

** Nothing can outweigh affection,” replied 
Hinton boldly. 

Mr. Harman smiled, and this time stretch- 
ing out his own hand he touched the young 
man’s. 

“ You are right, my dear boy ; and because 


I am so well aware of this, I give my one 
girl to a man who is a gentleman, and who 


loves her. I ask for nothing else in Char- 
lotte’s husband, but I am anxious for you to 
be her husband at once.” 

“ And that is what puzzles me,” said Hin- 
ton: “you have a sudden reason for this 
hurry. We are both young; we can wait ; 
there is no hardship in waiting.” 

“There would be a hardship to me in 
your waiting longer now. You are quite 
right in saying I have a sudden reason ; this 
time last niglit I had no special thought of 
hurrying on Charlotte’s marriage. Her 
uncle proposed it ; I considered his reasoning 
good—so good, that I gave Charlotte per- 
mission this morning to fix with you the time 
for the wedding. But even then delay would 
have troubled me but little; now it does; 
now even these four short months trouble me 
sorely.” 

‘* Why ?” asked Hinton. 

“Why? You mentioned my health, and 
observed that I looked ill; I said I would 
come to that presently. I am ill; I look 
very ill. I have seen physicians, To-day I 
went to see Sir George Anderson ; he told 
me, without any preamble, the truth. My 
dear fellow, I want you to be my child’s pro- 





tector in a time of trouble, for I am a dying 
man.” 

Hinton had never come face to face with 
death in his life before. He started forward 
now and clasped his hands. 

“ Dying !” he repeated, in a tone of un. 
belief and consternation. 

“Yes ; you don’t see it, for I am going 
about. I shall go about much as usual to 
the very last. Your idea of dying men is 
that they stay in bed and get weak, and have 
a living death long before the last great 
mercy comes. That willnot be my case. I 
shall be as you see me now to the very 
last moment; then some day, or perhaps 
some night, you will come into this room, or 
into another room, it does not a bit matter 
where, and find me dead.” 

“And must this come soon?” repeated 
Hinton. 

“It may not come for some months; it 
may stay away for a year; but again it may 
come to-night or to-morrow.” 

“Good God!” repeated Hinton. 

“Yes, Mr. Hinton, you are right, in the 
contemplation of such a solemn and terrible 
event, to mention the name of your Creator, 
He is a good God, but His very goodness 
makes Him terrible. He is a God who will 
see justice done; who will bynomeans cleanse 
the guilty. I am going into His presence— 
a sinful old man. Well, I bow to His de- 
cree. But enough of this; you see my 
reasons for wishing for an early marriage for 
my child.” 

‘Mr. Harman, I am deeply, deeply pained 
and shocked. May I know the nature of 
your malady?” 

“It is unnecessary to discuss it, and does 
no good; suffice it to know that I carrya 
disease within me which by its very nature 
must end both soon and suddenly ; also that 
there is no cure for this disease.” 

“ Are you telling meall this as a secret ?” 

‘** As amost solemn and sacred secret. My 
brother suspects something of it, but no one, 
no one in all the world knows the full and 
solemn truth but yourself.” 

“ Then Charlotte is not to be told?” 

“Charlotte ! Charlotte! It is for her sake 
I have confided to you all this, that you may 
guard her from such a knowledge.” 

John Hinton was silent for a moment or 
two ; if he disliked Charlotte having a secret 
from him, much more did he protest against 
the knowledge which now was forced upon 
him being kept from her. He saw that Mr. 
Harman was firmly set on keeping his child 
in the dark ; he disapproved, but he hardly 
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dared, so much did he fear to agitate the old 
man, to make any vigorous stand against a 
decree which seemed to him both cruel and 
unjust. He must say something, however, 
so he began gently— 

“JT will respect your most sacred confi- 
dence, Mr. Harman ; without your leave no | 
word from me shall ‘convey this euaperintgr | 
to Charlotte ; but pardon me if I say a word. | 
You know .your own child very well, but I | 
also know Charlotte; she has lived, for all 
her talent and her five-and-twenty years, the 
sheltered life of a child hitherto—but that is | 
nothing ; she is a noble woman, she has a 
noble woman’s heart; in trouble, such a 
nature as hers could rise and prove itself 
great. Don’t you suppose, when by-and-by 
the end really comes, she will blame me, and | 
even perhaps you, sir, for keeping this know- 
ledge from her?” 

“She will never blame her old father. She | 
will see, bless her, that I did it in love ; you | 
will tell her that, be sure you tell her that 
when the time comes ; please God, you will | 
be her husband then, and you will have the 
right to comfort her.” 

“T hope to have the right to comfort her, 
I hope to be her husband ; still, I think you 
are mistaken, though I can urge the matter 
no further.” 

“No, for you cannot see it with my eyes; 
that child and I have lived the most un- | 
broken life of peace and happiness together ; | 
neither storm nor cloud has visited us in | 
one another. The shadow of death must | 
not embitter our last few months ; she must | 
be my bright girl to the very last. Some | 
day, if you and she ever have a daughter, 
you will understand my feeling—at least in | 
part you will understand it.” 

“JT cannot understand it now, but I can | 
at least respect it,” answered the young | 
man. 


CHAPTER XVI.— VENGEANCE IS MINE.” | 

WHEN Hinton at last left him, Mr. Har- | 
man sat on for a long time by his study fire. 
The fire burnt low but he did not replenish 
it, neither did he touch the cold coffee which 
still remained on his table. After an hour | 
or so of musings, during which the old face | 
seemed each moment to grow more sad and | 
careworn, he stretched out his hand to ring | 
his bell. 

Almost instantly was the summons an- 
swered—a tall footman stood before him. 

“Dennis, has Mr. Jasper left? ” 

“Yes, sir. He said he was going to his 


club. I can have him fetched, sir.” 


| arms. 


| the twentieth of June; 





“Do not do so. After Mr. Hinton leaves, 
ask Miss Harman to come here.” 

The footman answered softly in the affir- 
mative and withdrew, and Mr. Harman still 
sat on alone. He had enough to think 
about. For the first time to-day death had 
come and stared him in the face; very close 
indeed his own death was looking at him. 
He was a brave man, but the sight of the 
cold, grim thing, brought so close, so in- 
evitably near, was scarcely to be endured 
with equanimity. After a time, rising from 
his seat, he went to a bookcase and took 
down, not a treatise on medicine or philo- 
sophy, but an old Bible. 

" Dying men are said to find comfort 
here,” he said faintly to himself. He put 
one of the candles on the table and opened 
the book. It was an old Bible, but John 
Harman was not very well acquainted with 
its contents. 

“They tell me there is much comfort 
here,” he said to himself. He turned the 
old and yellow leaves. 

“ Vengeance is mine. I will repay.” These 
were the words on which his eyes fell. 

Comfort! He closed the book with a 
groan and returned it to the bookshelf. But 
in returning it he chose the highest shelf of 
all and pushed it far back and well out of 


| sight. 


He had scarcely done so before a light, 
quick step was heard at the door, and 
| Charlotte, her eyes and cheeks both bright, 
| entered. 

“‘ My dearest, my darling,” he said. He 
came to meet her, and folded her in his 
He was a dying man, and asin-laden 
man, but not the less sweet was that young 
embrace, that smooth cheek, those bright, 
happy eyes. 

“ You are better, father; you look better,” 


_ said his daughter. 


“T have been rather weak and low all the 
evening, Lottie; but I am much better for 
seeing you. Come here and sit at my feet, 


| my dear love.” 


” 


“IT am very happy this evening,” said 
Charlotte, seating herself on her father’s 
foot-stool, and laying her hand on his knee. 

“ T can guess the reason, my child; your 
wedding-day is fixed.” 

“This morning, father, I said it should be 
John seemed quite 
satisfied, and four months were not a bit too 
long for our preparations ; but to-night he 
has changed his mind; he wants our wedding 
to be in April. I have not given in—not 
yet. Twomonths seem so short.” 
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“You will have plenty of time to prepare 
in two months, dear; and April is a nice 
time of year. If I were you, I would not 
oppose Hinton.” 

Charlotte smiled. She knew in her heart 
of hearts she should not oppose him. But 
being a true woman, she laid hold of a futile 
excuse. 

“* My book will not be finished. 
do well what I do at all.” 

Her father was very proud of this coming 


I like to 





book ; but now, patting her hand, he said 
softly— 

*“The book can keep. Put it out of your | 
head for the present; you can get it done 
later.” 

“Then I shall leave you two months 
sooner, father ; does that not weigh with you 
at all?” 

“ You are only going for your honeymoon, 
darling ; and the sooner you go the sooner 
you will return.” 

“Vanquished on all points,” said Char- 
lotte, smiling radiantly, and then she sat still 
looking into the fire. 

Long, long afterwards, through much of 
sorrow—nay, even of tribulation—did her | 
thoughts wander back to that golden evening | 
of her life. 

“ You remind me of my own mother to- 
night,” said her father presently. 

Charlotte and her father had many times 
spoken of this dead mother. Now she said 
softly — 

“JT want, I pray, I long, to make as good 
a wife as you tell me she did.” 

“ With praying, longing, and striving, it 
will come, Charlotte. That was how she 
succeeded.” 

“ And there is another thing,” continued 
Charlotte, suddenly changing her position, 
and raising her bright eyes to her old father’s 
face. ‘You had a good wife and I hada 
good mother. If ever I die, as my own 
mother died, and leave behind me a little 
child, as she did, I pray that my John may 
be as good a father to it as you have been 
to me.” 

But in answer to this little burst of 
daughterly love, a strange thing happened. 
Mr. Harman grew very white, so white that 
he gasped for breath. 

** Water, a little water,” he said feebly ; 
and when Charlotte had brought it to him 
and he raised it to his lips, and the colour 
and power to breathe had come back again, 
he said slowly and with great pain— 

“‘ Never, never pray that your husband 








may be like me, Charlotte. ‘To be worthy of 


you at all, he must be a much better anda 
very different man.” 


CHAPTER XVII.—HAPPINESS, NOT JUSTICE, 


HInTON left Mr. Harman’s house in a very 
perplexed frame of mind, It seemed to him 
that in that one short day as much had hap. 
pened to him as in all the course of his pre. 
vious life, but the very force of the thoughts, 
the emotions, the hopes, the fears, which had 
visited him, made him, strong, young, and 
vigorous as he was, so utterly weary, that 


| when he reached his rooms he felt that he 


must let tired-out nature have its way—he 
threw himself on his bed and slept the sleep 
of the young and healthy until the morning. 
It was February weather, February un- 
usually mild and genial, and the pet day of 
yesterday was followed by another, as soft 
and sweet and mild. When Hinton awoke 
from his refreshing slumbers, the day was 
so well and thoroughly risen that a gleam of 
sunshine lay across his bed. He started up 
to discover a corresponding glow in his heart, 
What was causing this glow? Ina moment 
he remembered, and the gleam of heart sun- 
shine grew brighter with the knowledge. The 
fact was, happiness was standing by the 
young man’s side, holding out two radiant 
hands, and saying, “ Take me, take me to 
your heart of hearts, for I have come to 
dwell with you.” Hinton rose, dressed 
hastily, and went into his sitting-room. All 
the gloom which had so oppressed him yester- 
day had vanished. He could not resist the 
outward sunshine, nor the heart-glow which 
had come to him. He stepped lightly, and 
whistled some gay airs. He ate his break- 
fast with appetite, then threw himself into an 
easy-chair which stood near the window ; he 
need not go to his chambers for at least an 
hour, he might give himself this time to think. 
Again happiness stepped up close and 
showed her beautiful face. Should he take 
her ; should he receive the rare and lovely 
thing and shut out that stern sense of justice, 
of relieving the oppressed, of seeing the 
wronged righted, which had been as his sheet- 
anchor yesterday, which had been more or 
less the sheet-anchor of his life? Here was 
his position. He was engaged to marry 
Charlotte Harman; he loved her with his 
whole heart ; she loved him with her whole 
heart; she was a beautiful woman, a noble 
woman, a wealthy woman. With her as his 
wife, love, riches, power, might all be his. 
What more could the warm, warm feelings of 
youth desire? what more could the ambitions 
of youth aspire to? Yesterday, it is true, he 
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had felt some risings of that noble pride 
which scorns to receive so much and give so 
little. He had formed a wild, almost pas- 
sionate determination to obtain his brief 
before he obtained his bride, but Mr. Harman 
had soothed that pride to sleep. There was 
indeed a grave and sad reason why this 
beautiful and innocent woman whom he had 
won should receive all the full comfort his 
Jove and protection could give her as quickly 
as possible. Her father was dying, and she 
must not know of his approaching death. 
Her father wished to see her Hinton’s wife 
as soon as possible. Hinton felt that 
this was reasonable, this was fair; for the 
sake of no pride, true or false, no hoped- 


for brief, could he any longer put off their | 


wedding. Nay, far from this. Last night 
he had urged its being completed two months 
sooner than Charlotte herself had proposed. 
He saw by the brightness in Charlotte’s eyes 


that, though she did not at once agree to | 
this, her love for him was such that she | 
would marry him in a week if he so willed it. | 


He rejoiced in these symptoms of her great 
love, and the rejoicings of last night had 
risen in a fuller tide this morning, 
was the rule of life, the one everlasting law, 


the old must suffer and die, the young must | 


live and rejoice. Yes; Hinton felt very deep 
sympathy for Mr. Harman last night, but 
this morning, his happiness making him more 
self-absorbed than really selfish, he knew 
that the old man’s dying and suffering state 
could not take one iota from his present de- 
light. 

What then perplexed him? What made 
him stand aloof from the radiant guest, Hap- 
piness, for a brief half hour? ‘That story of 
Charlotte’s ; it would come back to him ; he 
wished now he had never heard it. For having 
heard he could not forget; he could not 
exorcise this grim Thing which stood side by 
side with Happiness in hissunny room. The 
fact was, his acute mind took in the true 
bearings of the case far more clearly than 
Charlotte had done. He felt quite sure that 
Mrs. Home had been wronged. He felt 
equally sure that, if he looked into the case, 
it lay in his power to right her. Over and 
over he saw her pale, sad face, and he hoped 
it was not going to haunt him. The tale in 
his mind lay all in Mrs. Home’s favour, all 
against John and Jasper Harman. Was it 
likely that their wealthy father would do any 
thing so monstrously unjust as to leave all 
his money to his two elder sons with whom 


he had previously quarrelled, and nothing, | 
nothing at all to his young wife and infant 


Yes, it | 


| daughter? It would be a meaningless piece 
| Of injustice, unlike all that he had gleaned 
| Of the previous character of the old.man. 
As to John and Jasper, and their conduct in 
| the affair, that too was difficult to fathom. 
| Jasper had spent the greater portion of his 
| life in Australia. Of his character Hinton 
| knew little ; that little he felt was repugnant 
j to him. But John Harman—no man in the 
City bore a higher character for uprightness, 
| for integrity, for honour, John Harman was 
| respected and loved by all who knew him, 
Yes, yes; Hinton felt that all this was 
| possible, but also he knew that never in 
their close intercourse had he been able to 
|fathom John Harman. A shadow rested 
over the wealthy and prosperous merchant. 
| Never until now had Hinton even approached 
| the cause ; but now, now it seemed to him 
| that he was grappling with the impenetrable 
| mystery, that face to face he was looking at 
the long and successfully hidden sin. Strong 
man as he was, he trembled as this fear came 
over him. Whatever the cause, whatever the 
sudden and swift temptation, he felt an ever- 
growing conviction that long ago John and 
Jasper Harman had robbed the widow and 
| fatherless. Feeling this, being almost sure 
of this, how then should he act? He knew 
very well what he could do. He could go to 
Somerset House and see the will of old Mr. 
Harman. It was very unlikely that a forged 
will had been attempted. It was, he felt 
sure, far, far more probable that the real will 
was left untampered with, that the deed of 
| injustice had been done in the hope that no 
one who knew anything about such matters 
would ever inquire into it. 

Hinton could go that very day and set his 
mind at rest. Why then did he hesitate? 
Ah! he knew but too well. Nearer and 
nearer came that shining form of Happiness. 
If he did this thing, and found his suspicions 
correct, as he feared much he should, if he 
then acted upon this knowledge and gave 
Mrs. Home her own again, happiness would 
fly from him, it might be for ever. To give 
Mrs. Home her rights he must cruelly expose 
a dying old man. Such a shock, coming 
now, would most probably kill John Harman. 
After bringing her father to such shame and 
dishonour, would Charlotte ever consent to 
be his wife? would she not indeed in very 
horror fly from his presence? What was 
Mrs. Home to him, that he should ruin his 
whole life for her sake, that he should give 
up wife, wealth, and fame? Nothing—a 
complete stranger. Why should he, for her 
sake, pain and make miserable those he 
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loved, above all break the heart of the woman 
who was more precious to him than all the 
rest of the world? He felt he could not do 
this thing. He must take that bright winged 
happiness and let justice have her day when 
she could. Some other hand must inflict the 
blow, it could not be his hand. He was 
sorry now that he had taken Mrs. Home’s 
lodgings. But after all what did it signify? 
He had taken them for a month, he could 
go there for that short period. His quickly 
approaching marriage would makeit necessary 
for him to leave very soon after, and he would 
try amongst his many friends to find her a 
more permanent tenant, for though he had 
now quite made up his mind to let matters 
alone, his heart ached for this woman. Yes, 
he would, if possible, help her in little ways, 
though it would be impossible for his hand 
to be the one to give her her own again. 
Having come to this determination he went 
out. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—‘* SUGAR AND SPICE AND 
ALL THAT’S NICE.” 


PERHAPS for one day Charlotte Harman 
was selfish in her happiness. But when she 
awoke on the morning after her interview 
with her father, her finely balanced nature 
had quite recovered its equilibrium. She 
was a woman whom circumstances could 
make very noble; all her leanings were to- 
wards the good, she had hitherto been un- 
assailed by temptation, untouched by care. 
All her life the beautiful and bright things of 
this world had been showered at her feet. 
She had the friends whom rich, amiable, and 
handsome girls usually make. She had the 
devotion of a most loving father. John Hinton 
met her and loved her. She responded to 
his love with her full heart. Another father 
might have objected to her giving herself to 
this man, who in the fashionable world’s 
opinion was nothing. But Harman only 
insisted on a slight delay to their marriage, 
none whatever to their engagement, and 
now, after scarcely a year of waiting, the 
embargo was withdrawn, their wedding-day 
was fixed, was close at hand. Thetwentieth 
of April (Charlotte knew she should not 
oppose the twentieth of April) was not quite 
two months away. Very light was her heart 
when she awoke to this happy fact. Happi- 
ness, too, was standing by her bedside, and 
she made no scruple to press the radiant 
creature to her heart of hearts. But Char- 
lotte’s was too fine a nature to be spoiled by 
prosperity. Independent of her wealth, she 
must always have been a favourite. Her 





heart was frank and generous; she was 
thoughtful for others ; she was most truly un- 
selfish. Charlotte was a favourite with the 
servants; her maid worshipped her. She 
was a just creature, and had read too much 
on social reform to give away indiscriminately 
and without thought ; but where her sense of 
justice was really satisfied, she could give 
with a royal hand, and there were many poor 
whom Ward, her maid, knew, who, rising up, 
called Miss Harman blessed. 

Charlotte had taken a great interest in 
Mrs. Home. Her face attracted, her manner 
won, before ever her story touched the heart 
of this young woman. The greatest pain 
Charlotte had ever gone through in her life 
had followed the recital of Mrs. Home’s tale, 
a terrible foreboding, the awful shadow which 
points to wrong done, to sin committed by 
her best and dearest, had come near and 
touched her. Uncle Jasper, with his clever 
and experienced hand, had driven that shadow 
away, and in her first feeling of intense thank- 
fulness and relief, she had almost disliked the 
woman who had come to her with so cruel a 
tale. All yesterday, in the midst of her own 
happiness, she had endeavoured to shut 
Mrs. Home from her thoughts; but this 
morning, more calm herself, the remembrance 
of the poor, pale, and struggling mother rose 
up again fresh and vivid within her heart. 
It is true Mrs. Home believed a lie, a cruel 
and dreadful lie; but none the less for this 
was she to be pitied, none the less for this 
must she be helped. Mrs. Home was Char- 
lotte’s near relation, she could not suffer her 
to want. As she lay in bed, she reflected 
with great thankfulness that John Hinton 
had said, on hearing the tale, how manifestly 
it would be his and her duty to help this 
poor mother. Yes, by-and-by they would 
give her enough to raise her above all want, 
but Charlotte felt she could not wait for 
that distant time. She must succour Mrs. 
Home at once. Her father had said last 
night that, if she married in two months, 
there would be no time for her to finish her ° 
book. He was right: she must give up the 
book; she would devote this morning to Mrs. 
Home. 

She rose with her determination formed 
and went down-stairs. As usual her father 
was waiting for her, as usual he came up and 
kissed her; and as they had done every 
morning for so many years, they sat down 
opposite each other to breakfast. Charlotte 
longed to speak to her father about Mrs. 
Home, but he looked, even to her inexpe- 
rienced eyes, very ill and haggard, and she 
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“Tam your own cousin,”’ said Charlotte. 
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remembered her uncle’s words and refrained 
from the subject. 

“ You seem so feeble, father, had you not 
better go into town in the carriage this 
morning?” she asked, as he rose from his 
chair. 

To her surprise he assented, even con- 
fessed that he had already ordered the car- 
riage. He had never to her knowledge done 
such a thing before, and little as she knew of 
real illness, nothing as she knew of danger 
and death, she felt a sharp pain at her heart 
as she watched him driving away. The pain, 
however, was but momentary, lost in the 
pressing interests of other thoughts. Before 
eleven o’clock she had started off to see Mrs. 
Home. 

Now it was by no means her intention to 
go to this newly found relation empty-handed. 
Mrs. Home might or might not be willing 
to receive a gift of money, but Charlotte 
hoped so to be able to convey it to her as to 
save her pride from being too greatly hurt. 

Charlotte had a small banking account 
ofherown. She drove now straight to her 
bank in the city, and drawing fifty pounds in 
one note slipped it into her purse. From the 
bank she went to a children’s West-End shop. 
She there chose a lovely velvet frock for the 
fair-haired little Daisy, two embroidered white 
dresses for the baby; and going a little 


farther she bought a smart tailor suit for the 
eldest boy. After buying the pretty clothes 
she visited a toy shop, where she loaded her- 
self with toys ; then a cake shop to purchase 
cakes and other goodies; and having at 
last exhausted her resources, she desired the 
coachman to drive to Mrs. Home’s address 


in Kentish Town. She arrived, after a drive 
of a little over half an hour, to find the lady 
whom she had come to seek out. The dirty 
little maid stared with full round eyes at the 
beautiful young lady and at the handsome 
carriage, and declared she did not know 
when her missis would be in. 

For a moment Charlotte felt foiled; but 
she was excited now—she could not go away, 
laden as she was with fairy gifts, without 
making some efforts to dispense these bless- 
ings. 

“Tam a relation of Mrs. Home’s and I 
want to see the children. Are the children 
in?” she asked ot the little maid. 

Rounder and rounder grew that small do- 
mestic’s eyes, 

“They can’t be h’out widhout me,” she 
volunteered ; “ain’t I the nuss and maid-oi- 
all-work? Yes, the children is h’in.” 





and Charlotte, first flying to the carriage and 
returning laden with brown paper parcels, 
followed her into the little parlour. 

The maid, on the swift wings of excitement, 
flew up-stairs. There was the quick patter 
of eager little feet, and in a very few moments 
the door was pushed open and a boyand girl 
entered. Charlotte recognised them at a 
glance. They were the very handsome little 
pair whose acquaintance she had made yes- 
terday in Regent’s Park. The girl hung 
back a trifle shyly, but the boy, just saying to 
his sister, ‘ The pretty lady,” came up and 
raised his lips for a kiss. 

“You don’t think me rude?” he said; 
“ you don’t mind kissing me, do you?” 

“TI love to kiss you; I am your own 
cousin,” said Charlotte. 

“My own cousin! Then I may sit on 
your knee. Daisy, come here—the pretty 
lady is our own cousin.” 

On hearing this, Daisy too advanced. 
Neither child had any idea what the word 
cousin meant, but it seemed to include pro- 
prietorship, They stroked Charlotte’s furs, 
and both pairs of lips were raised again and 
again for many kisses. In the midst of this 
scene entered the little maid with the baby. 
Pretty as Daisy and Harold were, they were 
nothing to the baby; this baby of eight 
months had a most ethereal and lovely face. 

“Oh, you beauty! you darling!” said 
Charlotte, as she clasped the little creature 
in her arms, and the baby, too young to be 
shy, allowed her to kiss him repeatedly. 

“What a lot of lumber!” said Daisy, touch- 
ing the brown-paper parcels. 

This little child’s speech brought Charlotte 
back to the fact of her cakes and toys. Giving 
baby to his small nurse, she opened her trea- 
sures. Daisy received her doll with a kind 
of awed rapture, Harold rattled his drum and 
blew his trumpet in a way most distracting 
to any weak nerves within reasonable dis- 
tance, and the baby sucked some rather un- 
wholesome sweets. No child thought of 
thanking their benefactor, but flushed cheeks, 
bright eyes, eager little voices, were thanks 
louder and more eloquent than words, 

**‘T want to see your mother; when will 
she be in?” asked Charlotte, after a little 
quiet had been restored. 

“ Not all day,” answered Harold. “Mother 
has gone with father to nurse a poor sick 
lady ; she won’t be back till quite night.” 

“She said we were to be very good; we 
are, aren’t we?” said Daisy. 

“Yes, darling; you are quite perfect,” 


Then she opened the dining-room door, | replied the inexperienced Charlotte. 
' 
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“ Did: our mother ask you to come and 
play with us and give us lovely things?” de- 
manded Harold. 

“She does not know I am here, my dear 
little boy ; but now, if you will show me where 
I can get a sheet of paper, I will just write 
your mother a little note.” 

The paper was quickly found, and Char- 
lotte sat down, a boy and girl on each side. 
It was not easy to say much under such cir- 
cumstances, so the words in the little note 
were few. 

“ You will give this to your mother when 
she comes in. See!—I will put it on the 
mantelpiece,” she said to Harold ; “ and you 


must not touch these parcels until mother opens 
them herself. Yes; I will come again. Now, 
good-bye.” Her bonnet was decidedly 
crooked as she stepped into the carriage, her 
jacket was also much crumpled; but there 
was a very sweet feel of little arms still round 
her neck, and she touched her hair and cheeks 
with satisfaction, for they had been honoured 
by many child kisses. 

“T believe she’s just a fairy godmother,” 
said Harold, as he watched the carriage roll- 
ing away. 

“T never seed the like in h’all my 
born days,” remarked the small maid-of-all- 
work, 








GUTTER MERCHANTS AT HOME. 


By THE Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, B.A. 


“TARTS AND BUNS, TWO A PENNY.” 


MY acquaintance with ‘ Baker” began 
7 upon a market-morning. It was 
Saturday, and all the vegetable dealers in 
London seemed to have driven up to Spital- 
fields for a stock of their commodities. Much 
of the morning’s work was already over ; for 
whilst most of our teeming thousands were 
in the middle of their night’s rest, whilst news- 
paper editors, compositors, and men of like 
occupations were just going home to bed, the 
lumbering waggons of market-gardeners and 
growers had moved noisily up our streets. 
Then busy hands fell upon the piles of pro- 
duce, and bestowed them in the salesmen’s 
warehouses, or else led off the tired horses to 
neighbouring stables, whilst the grower him- 
self looked around, for customers. As the 
clock’s hands travelled steadily around the 
circle, cart after cart drove into the market 
or neighbouring streets, until, as the morning 
grew older, progress amidst the maze re- 
quired a clear head and a quick eye. Market- 
porters passed swiftly to and fro, one with a 
sack of potatoes, another with a crate of 
cabbages, a third with a couple of “ sieves” 
of fruit, or a mass of well-blanched celery. 
The throng of vehicles seemed to an ordi- 
nary eye almost to forbid progress, whilst the 
surging crowd of men and women, all intent 
upon business, equally discouraged and re- 
buked the presence of any mere looker-on. 
“Eads up, old ’un!” The admoni- 
tion was addressed to “ Baker,” who, leaning 
hard upon his stick with one hand, was 
feebly groping after his hat with the other. 
“"Kads up, old ’un!” repeated a brawny 





giant with a sack of potatoes upon his 
shoulder; “you mus’n’t go a-weedin’ yer 
garden ’ere.” 

But instead of pushing roughly past the 
bent form of “ Baker,” he waited patiently 
until, by a spasmodic clutch, the old man had 
recovered his tattered hat and resumed an up- 
right position again. ‘Then, jerking the sack 
a little higher upon his shoulder, he pushed 
on through the crowd. Baker steadied him- 
self for a little while with both hands upon 
his stick, and so gave me an opportunity to 
observe him more closely. 

He was of middle height, thin and angu- 
lar. His clothes were old, faded, and worn, 
but not ragged. Here and there it was plain 
that gaping rents had been roughly sewn up 
by an unskilful hand. Only the shaky old 
fingers of “ Baker” himself could have made 
those gigantic stitches, which almost sug- 
gested the use of a packing-needle. But the 
hat was apparently beyond the exercise of 
his limited powers, and its ragged rim was 
then upon the eve of a dissolution from the 
crown. 

As “Baker” cautiously proceeded once 
more to thread the maze of men and vehicles, 
it was seen that he moved with a halting, 
shuffling step that derived great assistance 
from his stout stick, and was sadly insufficient 
to carry him with assurance of safety through 
so dense acrowd. ‘The keen morning wind 
made great sport of the long grey locks that 
| lowed from under the ragged-rimmed hat, 
| and now and then it looked as though some 
towering crate of cabbages or moving sack 
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of potatoes must have brought him to the ’E’ve kep’ me this many a year, and dessay 
ground. But “ Baker ” was no stranger there, | ’E will agen.” 
and rough men, who would have paid scant| “But how was it you came down from 
deference to a well-dressed idler, stepped | being a baker ?” 
aside or waited a moment for the “ old ’un” “Well, sir, there was a time wen I ’ad a 
to pass by. No dread of “the resources of | shop ov my own, wi’ my name up over the 
civilisation ”—or, to put it in language more | winder, an’ loaves an’ bags o’ flour all ranged 
familiar to those amongst whom he moved, | on shelves around the shop, an’ a counter 
the “ copper” and the “ beak”—was neces- | wi’ cuttin’ board an’ scales all reg’lar as 
sary to secure immunity from molestation | that ’ere shop as you see there, sir. But 
for the person and property of “ ole Baker.” | wen my wife died things didn’t seem to 
When we next met I had heard more! go on so straight, an’ another shop opened 
about him, and we were able to have some | close by, and drored off all my customers. 
chat together. Then my eyes began to get bad, an’ I 
“ Good morning, ‘ Baker ;’ you see I have | couldn’t ’tend to the bakin’s properly, an’ 
found out your name.” b> never ’ad done more’n enuff to keep 
“My name? Oh yes; that’s it, sir—|us goin’ tidy; so wen it fell off I soon ’ad 
just like their fun!” And here he laughed | to look out for somethin’ better. Wen my 
in a queer old wheezy way, as though it were | few things was sold off there was a bit ov 


an unusual luxury for him. money comin’ to me; so I bought a tray an’ 
“ What is like whose fun ?” a shoulder-strap, an’ set up sellin’ pastry and 
“ Why, a-callin’ me ‘ Baker’ is.” | sweets in the City.” 
“Tsn’t that your name?” “Who buys tarts an’ buns or such? Why, 


“No-0-0, sir; my name’s Fell; on’y they | lots as you wouldn't ’ardly think would. But 
calls me ‘Baker’ coz I was once in the | it’s the arrand-boys an’ office-boys as is their 
trade.” | best customers. They'll bring out their 

“Then I must give you your right name.” | pennies wen they’re agoin’ to work in the 

“Tt ain’t much good a-doin’ that now, sir ;| mornin’; an’ I understand as some on ’em’ll 
they mostly calls me by th’ other now. You | give away their ’olesome little bit ov cold 
wouldn’t ’ardly believe ’ow fond them fellows | dinner as their mothers ’ave done up in a 
is in the lodgin’-’ouses ov givin’ theirselves | ’angkercheeff for ’um, and then spend money 
nicknames; wot with one bein’ ‘Punch,’ | in tarts an’ such like, wich is very cheap an’ 
an’ another ‘Cracker,’ an’ ‘Sugar,’ an’ ‘Toby,’ | nasty, as well as bad for their disgestion ; 
an’ ‘ Fly-away,’ an@ ‘Starcher,’ I don’t ’ardly | but boys will be boys, as I found out myself 
believe as some on’em knows wot names | once, wen I let one on ’um come ’ome an’ 
they was reely born to—partickler sich’as ’as | roost wi’ me.” 
bin ‘away’ two or three times wi’ a new “JT thought you slept at Commercial 
name every time, an’ allus ’avin’ a fresh ’un.” | Chambers ?” 

“Perhaps so. But how is trade with} “SoI do now; but in them days I’ad a 
you ?” little room o’ my own, cos I couldn’t bear 

“Well, sir, it ain’t very brisk, an’ it ain’t | the thought ov livin’ in a ’ouse wi’ anybody 
so bad as I ’ave knowed it. Ye see people | who ’ad fourpence an’ like to make hisself 
don’t seem to want so many matches some | your feller-lodger. It went agen my grain to 
days as they do others. Why, sometimes I’ll | ’ave t’ lie awake o’ nights an’ listen to their 
sell a couple o’ dozen boxes in th’ markit, | ’orrid tales, let alone ov ‘avin’ their company 
wiout goin’ a step furder; and then p’r’aps | in the kitchin. I could manage a room for 
another day I go all around, an’ on one ov | myself then—wish I could now—but musn’t 
my ‘tores,’ as I calls ’em—up Kingsland | grumble. Commushal Chambers is better’n 
Road, an’ out to Islin’ton an’ ’Ollerway, and | walkin’ the streets, and there’s some tidy 
back down the City Road—an’ not sell more | men there, too.” 
nor a couple o’ boxes the ’ole time.” “ But about the lad?” 

_ “A’ard life for me? Well, sir, acourse it “Yes, sir. Oh, ’e were a queer feller as I 
is; but then it ain’t no use a-quarrellin’ wi’ | tried to give a lift to, wen ’is own father ’ad 
our bread acos we can’t afford butter on it. | deserted ’im an’ ’is mother; but ’e was mad 
I don’t want to go into the workus till I’m | for the sea, and wen they're like that there’s 
obliged, an’ as people’s very kind to me— | nuthin’ will stop ’em goin’; on’y it’s gen’ally 
some on ’em—it must be as God makes ’em | sich as that as gets very tired ov it afore 
so, an’ when ’E wants me to go into the ’ouse | the fust voyage is over, an’ then they soon 
’E won't let their ’apence keep me out. But! gits landed agen as lazy young waggabuns, 
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or else runs away theirselves when they gits 
a chance. So this ’un ’e would ’ave ’is own 
way, an’ didn’t serve me kind over it neither.” 

“You see a good deal of life when selling 
in the streets ?” 

“Yes, sir, an’ some queerish things, too, 
now an’ then, sir; let alone noticin’ differint 
kinds ov people. ‘There’s some as thinks 
anybody as sells in the street is sure to be a 
bad ’un, an’ brushes past an’ don’t care if 
they knocks things out ov your ’and, which 
sets people agen em ; though there’s others 
as ‘Il allus say ‘No, thankye,’ if you shoves it 
afore ’em, an’ don’t look ready to snap your 
’ead orf if you asts ’em to buy. There’s 
some I’ve seen as’ll encourige a young ’un to 
run arter ’em wi lights for a good step an’ 
then’ll turn roun’ an’ say they don’t want 
nuthin’, an’ threaten to call the perleece if 
they don’t step it—which it don’t seem fair. 
But some’s extry kind to make up for ’em ; 
so it all comes fair an’ square, you see.” 

“Some of you must have a good deal of 
capital ?” 

“Well, yes, wen you leave the tray an’ goes 
in for a reg’lar barrer, ov course it means 
money, and lots does as well at that or 
better ’an if they ’ad a shop somewheres. A 
reg’lar stand wi’ a barrer ov fruit in the 
City’s worth summut. Lots o’ young clerks ’ll 
come an’ give their tuppence at a stall for 
a pear, or buy a couple ov oringes, as 
would think it shabby to go into a shop to 
spend a copper or two. ‘Sides, a ‘awker can 
sell a deal cheaper ’an a shop can, an’ as good 
things too.” 

“ But you had to give up the tray?” 

“ Oh yes, sir; I ain’t lost the use ov my 
limbs, but it’s summut like that comin’ on, 
an’ I wasn’t sharp enuff, in consikwents ov 
my eyes gettin’ worse. One day, when I 
was workin’ slowly up Cheapside earlyish in 
the mornin’, I thought I saw a cab gallopin’ 
down the street wiout a driver. So I calls 
out to a man as was passin’, ‘ There’s a cab 
run away from.a rank!’ But ’e didn’t take 
no notice, an’ tried to make out as I was 
jokin’, which I wasn’t, on’y I couldn’t see the 
driver all along ov my eyesight gettin’ so 
bad. But the tray got beyond me then, so I 
’ad to sell’im and take to the matches instead, 
which, of course, ain’t so good a line, an’ is 
mostly taken up by the boys and them as 
wants to beg.” 

“ But still, you manage to live?” 

“Qh yes, sir, and pretty comfable some- 
times, ‘cept in the rainy weather. It comes 
’ard on the gutter-people wen rain comes 
down by the bucketsful, ’cos people ain’t 








goin’ to stop an’ buy a key-ring or studs or 
novelties then ; they wants to get out ov the 
wet as soon as they can, and forgets about 
them in the gutter, as ’as to look for 
bread out ov the day’s takin’s, an’ can’t go 
‘ome to roarin’ fires to dry theirselves by, 
unless there’s the money to pay for your bed. 
Ov course it’s quite nateral as they should; 
I don’t blame ’em, on’y it seems ’ard wen 
you're a-standin’ there wi’ the wet tricklin’ 
down your back, p’r’'aps, and wet through 
besides, to see everybody rushin’ past your 
tray, and you not takin’ a penny.” 

“ But because they don’t buy, it doesn’t 
follow that they never feel for you.” 

“Maybe not, sir; but one’s ’eart turns 
‘ard at them times, and makes ye think 
things ov them as is better orf nor yourself, 
which I know it oughtn’t to. But we cheers 
one another up, an’ ’opes to get along.” 

* You are kind to one another, I believe.” 

‘*¢ Kind to one another? Oh, well, ov course 
there’s bad ’uns in many a trade; but there's 
lots as was kind allus to me, an’ dessay there 
are to them as needs it any time. - Some on 
’em lives as respectable as anybody in a 
room o’ their own, though lots goes to 
lodgin’’ouses. There’s a boy I knows as 
keeps ’isself an’ ’is sister by sellin’ chesnuts, 
an’ oringes or walnuts, genelly in Leaden’all 
Street, by the church, an’ is as good a lad as 
you'd find anyw’eres, though ’e do sell in the 
streets.” 

“Baker's” reminiscences would have ex- 
tended to a much greater length had he been 
well supplied with leading questions, and he 
greatly relished recounting them. He had 
then been for some time a diligent attendant 
at church, and his creed seemed to have 
two genuine articles—The goodness of 
God to him in the supply of spiritual and 
temporal mercies, and his own duty of being 
contented and happy under his circum- 
stances. The latter he carried out con- 
stantly. Rain or shine, business brisk or dull, 
“ Baker” still took the best view of circum- 
stances, and never grumbled. Amidst cold, 
hunger, and privations of all kinds, he still 


‘held fast by his faith in God’s care for him. 


What a standing rebuke he is to one’s 
miserable outcry against hardships, which 
are as nothing in comparison with those 
patiently borne by him and many a humble, 
tattered member of the class to which he 
belongs! ‘ Baker” is a walking sermon, a 
standing pleading against discontent and re- 
pinings, a perpetual injunction to those who 
have food and clothing to be therewith 
content. : 
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SATISFIED. 


[4 Y of softest, fairest beauty, 
Summer's breath o'er land and sea, 
While the sunshine’s golden quiver, 
Falls on hill, and wood, and river, 
Far as the eye can see, 


Lvery wandering breeze comes laden 
With the scent of dewy flowers, 

And all Nature's heart rejoices, 

With her sweet and heaven-taught voices, 
Throughout the glowing hours. 


In this grey old world not often 
Such a day to us is sent, 

Yet amidst its purest gladness 

Comes a thrill of yearning sadness 
Zo mar our sweet content. 
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And when lifes full cup o erflowing 
With the love which makes our gain, 
And the rapture surely given 
As a@ foretaste of God's heaven,— 
’Tis bliss akin to pain. 





So in hours of love and sunshine, 

As in days when storms beat high, 
We have still a sure voice teaching, 
Far beyond earth’s wisest preaching, 

Our immortality. 


Not until we reach that city 

Where our loved and lost abide, 
When Christ greets us at the portal, 
And we taste the life immortal, 


We shall be satisfied. 


J.C. A. 


LIBERTY AND SACRIFICE.* 


By THE Ricut Rev. A. W. THOROLD, D.D., LORD BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 


“ Am I not free ?””—1 Cor. ix. r. 


* As free, and not using your liberty for a cloke of maliciousness, but as the servants of God.”—1 Perr ii. 16. 


HE question is St. Paul’s, the reply St. 
Peter’s ; and question and reply charac- 
teristically supplement each other. If the 
question in its entire development covers the 
wide area of personal liberty, the reply defines 
and includes the ruling principle of moral 
obligation ; and while the one, in its essence, 
is the claim of self-respect for suitable liberty, 
the other is the plea of charity for the oppor- 
tunity of grace. 

“Am I not free?” Yes, of course you 
are. Who denies it, or forbids it, or frowns 
at it, or would take it away? Yet this liberty 
which is of God, is also to be for Him. The 
greater the gift, the more serious the respon- 
sibility of those who use it, the more precious 
the surrender of it when the soul, fired with 
a lofty gratitude, hastens to give it back, to 
Liberty and sacrifice ; these are the thoughts 
on which I would disCourse to-day! They 
are thoughts that el .th€*soul while they 
widen it, exhilarate while they gteady it ; in 
their ultimate results reaching Be te of a 
ceremony, in their “Faggest application affect- 
ing the usefulness o Church. 

What I may do, makegijme feel my man- 
hood, and stirs the free life in me. What 
I ought to do sets my conscience thinking, 
if only I take myself to the Cross, and ponder 
about it there. 

Now, what is the scope of this freedom, in 
which a Christian man, asserting his rights, 
valuing his privileges, and maintaining his 
dignity, may claim suitably and justifiably to 
please God ? 

To take truth first, a thinking man, in that 
part of his life and conduct, which in propor- 


* A Temperance Sermon preached in St. James’s Church, 
Chicago, October 8, 1882. 





tion to his seriousness and intelligence lies 
at the root of all his actions—I mean the 
formation of his opinions—justly demands to 
be free. Whether it be about the principles 
of government, or the dogmas of theology, or 
the proportions of morals, or the inductions 
of science, he says: “ Give me the facts and 
the documents that I may judge for myself.” 
Such a claim need not be regarded as the 
vaunt of a defiant self-conceit, nor as the 
silly tilting of a hot and shallow ignorance 
at the ripe wisdom of the world, nor as an 
arrogant repudiation of the Church’s authority. 
It may simply mean the conscientious demand 
of one who, just because he prizes truth of 
every kind, is ready to take trouble in the 
search for it, and who, wishing not only to 
get it, but to keep it, and not presently to be 
forced to change it, through having been 
cheated by counterfeits, feels it a saving of 
time in the end to spend pains on it in the 
beginning, and through personal study and 
inquiry, to make it really his own. 

No judicious teacher, no skilled advocate, 
no just parent, no prudent friend, will venture, 
even for the most important truths, or on 
behalf of the most tenderly loved disciple, 
to stifle inquiry, to discourage a modest 
suspense of judgment, to smother difficulties 
by a harsh dogmatism, to substitute rhetoric 
or anathema for argument. The river that 
is to bear on its wide and swelling waters 
the commerce of a great country, has first to 
break its way through rocky barriers, and 
over gleaming shallows, through morasses, 
where it creeps, and down ridges, where it 
lashes itself into foam. So the human mind, 
before it reaches its maturity, and can be 
fertilised by its own discoveries, must have 
its epoch of liberty, and may sometimes 
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seem in danger of utter shipwreck. Then at 
last, if not too much checked and guided by 
those who desire to help it, it shoots the 
rapids, and emerges into the lake beyond. 
Oh, I am sure that we all need more simply 
to trust Him who has made us what we are, 
Who has given us what we have, Whose voice 
is in our conscience, Whose presence is in 
earth and sky! He says to each of us—let 
us listen to Him—* My child, I send thee to 
school to learn thyself and Me. I will watch 
thee, and help thee, but maybe I shall leave 
thee a good deal alone, ready when I am 
wanted ; only come back to me at last.” 

Then there is freedom for the discipline of 
goodness, over which a great apostle’s spirit 
was eminently exercised, and about which 
he was careful to instruct the Church of 
Christ. 

If the first question of the soul is, “ Where 
may I find God?” the second is, ‘“ How 
shall I resemble Him?” Strange as it may 
seem, some good men, instead of helping 
each other to be good by large sympathy, 
and encouraging each other to use whatever 
helps them toward it, in what may be called 
a{spirit of tolerant good sense, are apt, 
almost with severity, to censure methods of 
discipline, chiefly because they do not find 
them suitable to their own circumstances, 
and forbid, as inconsistent with the spirit of 
the gospel, anything like a systematic per- 
sonal training after the mind of ‘Christ. 
When we ask what St. Paul would have said 
to this, we are tempted to reply, something 
of this kind : 

“Tam free and thou art free. Let me go 
my way, and do thou go thine; and we will 
hope to meet under the Cross.” 

Christian people, the great thing is to be 
holy. What society wants is goodness, to be 
salt and light to it. What the Church needs 
is saints, to raise her standard and to proclaim 
her Cross, Let us not waste precious time 
nor peril true charity in a sour fastidiousness 
about the methods of holiness if only we trust 
Christ for our salvation, and follow Him for 
our light and life. 

So St. Paul argues, opening out the whole 
matter with that robust good sense which in- 
vigorates the understanding as much as it 
illuminates the conscience. 

Some find it helps them to observe days. 
Then let them observe days. Some are edified 
by abstaining from meats and drinks. Then 
let them abstain from meats and drinks. Some 
—to pass into a more modern phase of per- 
sonal religion—find that much oral teaching 
and listening to sermons freshens the intelli- 





gence of their spirits, and deepens their 
communion with Christ. Then, by all means, 
let them welcome and use such helps, or, 
failing it, the best substitute for it they can 
find. Others, again, declare that external 
helps and objective ordinances bring them 
closer to Christ, and Christ closer to them 
than anything. In daily public prayer, and 
in a frequent receiving of the Holy Eucharist, 
they seem to be approaching more closely 
to Himself without the mediatorship of 
human agency. They are confident of His 
presence with His own ordinance, if only 
they draw near in faith. 

They, too, are free. Let them approach 
their Lord in this way, and they may be sure 
He will not send them empty away. But I 
say, Let us all be free, free to use much 
teaching or little teaching ; free to fast, or 
continually to use the bounties of God; free 
for common prayer, or chiefly for private 
prayer ; free for full sacramental observance, 
or for a less frequent partaking of the Holy 
Feast. Only let it all be in kind toleration, in 
tender sympathy, in generous charity, in 
vigorous intelligence ; and He who is over 
us all, and for us all, and with us all, know- 
ing us severally, loving us personally, sanc- 
tifying us wisely, shall presently welcome 
us in Jerusalem which is above, mother of us 
all. 

Once more, there is freedom for the enjoy- 
ment of the bounties of God. “ Have we 
not power to eat and drink?” asks the apostle 
of the Gentiles. Yet we must admit that— 
apart from the abstract value of the subject— 
the joys and recreations of life were some- 
what out of St. Paul’s ken, Probably he 
never even thought about them for himself, 
though he may have considered them for 
others. With his own hands, all day, he 
made rough goats’ hair into tents, that at 
night he might have leisure for preaching the 
gospel, and the steady flame of his unquench- 
able spirit needed no oil to feed it, either 
from the kingdom of nature, or from the 
genius of men. As has been observed again 
and again, St. Paul seems to have had but 
one desire—the salvation of sinners, but one 
| motive—the love of Christ. Everything else 
| to him was as if it did not exist. At Athens 
| the glittering spear of Pallas Athene flashed 
/on him without his noticing it, and the un- 
| speakable majesty of the Parthenon only 
provoked from him the superb regret that the 
city was wholly given to idols. At Puteoli, 

his bodily eyes must have rested on that 
lovely bay, with the villas of the great Ro- 
mans glittering like pearls in a setting of tur- 
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quoise ; and on the great mountain in front, 
then calm and treacherous, which was soon 
to vomit out its flames on the sleeping city 
at its feet. Not a trace of its impression on 
the apostle peeps out upon the world. As 
he went toward Rome, all its splendours had 
no place in his heart; he simply thought of 
its wickedness. From Nero to the soldier 
at his side, every one he met was a soul to 
be saved, and perchance by him. Yet could 
we ask him about our use of these bounties, 
would not his answer be something of this 
kind : “ My brother, thou art free. Be free ; 
and also love ; remembering God will judge 
thee, and thy brother, who will stand at thy 
side in judgment, and the Judge, who gave 
up His own life to make thee a child of God.” 
In our love of art, in our researches into the 
secrets of the manifold works of God, in 
music, God’s blessed foretaste of the worship 
of heaven ; in that vast, varied, and ever ac- 
cumulating inheritance, transmitted to us 
down the ages, of the thoughts and deeds 
and lives of the best men of the past, in 
what we call literature—let us fearlessly make 
its wealth our own, and assimilate what we 
may of its wisdom and knowledge, not fear- 
ing to take it from God as one of His best 
gifts to us, rather fearing not to value it 
enough in an ignoble lassitude. He means us 
to be wise ; but wisdom comes through labour. 

As to wine, it is the “creature of God,” 
and nothing should prevent us from this tes- 
timony, while we find it in His Holy Word, 
deliberately classed by the inspired Songman 
with His other undisputable gifts of bread 
and oil; when we remember that our Holy 
Saviour, pattern and righteousness of His 
people, not only partook of it Himself, but 
publicly multiplied it for the use of others ; 
while further we use and accept the language 
of the Common Prayer-book in the most 
solemn of her services, where she reverently 
enjoins it to be consecrated for the use of the 
saints. 

I, for one, have no sympathy with those 
who frown gloomily on the temperate use of 
it; who curtly dogmatise on the physical 
value of it; who denounce the sellers of it 
as deliberate manufacturers of wickedness ; 
who hold that the sole remedy for the patent 
and woful abuse of it is the total abstain- 
ing from it by all Christian men. If, as I 
believe it to be, one great function of the 
Episcopal Church in this land is to guide, 
and steady, and regulate the manifold reli- 
gious activities in our midst, it is the con- 
spicuous merit and unique claim of this 
Episcopal Church Temperance Society, that 








her constitution deliberately associates, and 
on equal terms for her noble and beneficent 
work, those who altogether abstain from the 
use of alcohol, and those who, in moderation, 
partake of it. For it is not only the intem. 
perate who need to be reformed, but the 
temperate, yet thoughtless, who need to be 
instructed and cautioned. We have not only 
to rescue the victims of this degrading and 
ruinous vice from the jail, and the mad-house, 
and the gallows, but we have to conciliate the 
support of intelligent society ; we have to 
disseminate accurate information on the pro- 
perties and value of alcohol; we have to 
effect a thorough revolution in the habits 
and feelings of the people, both in their times 
and measures of drinking ; we have to train 
the rising generation to be better than their 
fathers. 

But this cannot be done—among those, at 
least, who are best worth winning and using— 
by intemperate jargon, or inflated exaggera- 
tions, or moral platitudes, still less by rosettes 
and tea-parties. It is to be effected only by 
solid argumentation that will bear thinking 
about next morning, and by calm but kindly 
persuasiveness by those who, while they pro- 
perly decline to listen to the fiery advocate 
who puts a pistol to their heads, bidding 
them stand and deliver, are willing enough, 
for Christ’s sake, to yield to what the judg- 
ment of conscience whispers to them, when 
they see that there is reason behind it. 

But now we will listen to St. Peter. 

“Am I not free?” Yes; but “As free, and 
not using your liberty for a cloke of malicious- 
ness, but as the servants of God.” 

That is to say, “ Your being free does not 
mean that you can do as you like, acknow- 
ledging no authority over you, disclaiming 
all responsibility for your thoughts and ac- 
tions, and using your freedom as an insolent 
excuse for all sorts of selfishness. You are 
the servants of God, and to Him you must 
give account for the use of this precious but 
most awful treasure; and His inevitable 
question to you about it all will one day be, 
‘Where is Abel, thy brother?’ And woe to 
you, if all you have to answer is, ‘I know 
not ; am I my brother’s keeper ?’” 

The thinker—with the silent sky over his 
head and the dumb abysses under his feet, and 
the graves, which tell no secrets of those who 
moulder there, and that uniform, mysterious 
nature going on her inexorable, immutable 
course, as if an iron hand clasped the rudder 
of her system—is free, and is meant to be 
free, in his search after God. Yet he is not 
quite left to himself. There are four voices 
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speaking to him, if only he is willing to listen 
to them—the order of nature, the voice of 
conscience, the record of Scripture, the exist- 
ence of the Church; and about the first of 
these, it may suffice for us to remember that 
“that which may be known of God is mani- 
fest in him, for God hath showed it unto 
him. For the invisible things of Him, from 
the creation of the world, are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made, 
even His Eternal Power and Godhead, so 
that he is without excuse.” 

Free, but responsible for the light with it, 
and the use of it. 

Then we are free as to our methods of 
holiness ; yet here, too, we are to use our 
freedom as servants of God, our freedom for 
ourselves being regulated by the thought of 
edification ; for our neighbour, by the motive 
of charity. 

While firm in vindicating our personal in- 
dependence, we must be careful not to let 
our good be evil spoken of. We should 
also be mindful that methods of holiness, like 
all others, are but a means to an end. We 
are not free in an unconscious, yet insidious, 
self-will to shorten, even by one hour, the pre- 
cious life and health which God hath given 
us as a talent to be used for Him; even to 
comfort ourselves, we should not wound a 
weak brother for whom Christ died. 

Once more in the matter of food, and not- 
ably of wine, we must use our liberty as the 
servants of God and the brothers of men; 
and if duty indicates it, we must be ready to 
postpone the personal gladness of an innocent 
indulgence to the far nobler joy of saving a 
soul from death, and hiding a multitude of 
sins. “Servants,” literally, is s/aves. We 
are to be altogether at the Divine Master’s 
disposal, as His personal chattels and posses- 
sions, so that when He says, Go, we go; or, 
Yield this, and we yield it. The enjoyment 
of His bounties is plainly included in the 
sphere of our obedience. It is quite possible 
that no special yoke may be laid on us in 
this matter. Then conscience, having no- 
thing to enjoin, holds her peace. My brother, 
or my sister, who are we to judge thee? To 
thine own Master thou standest or fallest. 
He is able to make thee stand, and He will, 
if only thy heart, truly examined in His sight, 
is pure before Him. Not, indeed, that any 
one in this vast and beautiful land, in the 
confession of those who know and love her 
best, so spoiled and ulcerated by intemper- 
ance, can quite safely (supposing him to be a 
Christian) fold his hands, and close his eyes, 
and freeze his heart, and stiffen his will, and 





say, “ This crime, this misery, this poverty 
this improvidence, these desolated homes 
these neglected little ones, these blighted 
lives, these ghastly death-beds are nothing to 
me, and I can safely pass them by on the 
other side, as if they belonged to some other 
world.” No, thou canst not, thou wilt not, 
thou darest not, say that. Of some interest ~ 
and sympathy and co-operation, if only thou 
art a child and servant of God, we feel well 
assured. But I will also suggest more than 
this. 

Art thou thrown with those to whom in- 
temperance is a continual and inevitable 
temptation? Is there any one in thy house, 
or family, or employ, or in some special way 
thy neighbour, who has either fallen into the 
pit, or is in danger of falling in, and whom 
thy voice, thy strong hands, thy example and 
sympathy, thy effort and prayers, may pick 
up out of the mire, and set on a rock, and 
keep there? In that case, my brother, or 
my sister, we will talk no more of freedom ; 
we will insist on sympathy; it shall be no 
longer the independence of the citizen, but 
the self-offering of the child. There is no 
such possibility as moderation for the intem- 
perate. Their only chance is in instant, 
rigid, total abstinence; and thy so-called 
example of moderation to them, so far from 
helping them, simply leads them into diffi- 
culty. In attempting to follow thee, where 
thou art safe and they cannot be, they imitate 
thee, only to turn thy example to their own 
destruction. In such a case suffer this 
liberty of thine to become a beautiful and 
acceptable sacrifice, which thou shalt offer to 
thy Lord, and which He will graciously 
accept from thee as the best thou hast to 
offer Him. If thou canst do without this 
indulgence, innocent to thee, but harmful to 
them, show that thou canst do without it ; and 
in doing without it, not grimly, but cheer- 
fully, prove to them, not only by good advice, 
but by conduct, that thou hast their welfare 
at heart. Tracts and speeches, kind smiles 
and wise words are admirable in their way ; 
but one ounce of self-denial is worth them 
all, ten times over. Liberty is good, but 
sometimes sacrifice is better. The same 
apostle who stoutly refused to be judged by 
another man’s conscience, could also say, 
“To the weak became I as weak, that I 
might gain the weak. I am made all things 
to all men, that I might by all means save 
some.” 

In conclusion, “Am I not free?” Yes; 
but let it be the freedom of the spirit. 
“Where the Spirit of the Lord is there is 
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liberty,” the liberty that comes from love. 
There is no liberty that flows so freely, runs 
so deeply, lasts so long. When the Spirit of 
God pours into your heart and mine a divine 
pity for sinners, then, instead of measuring 
the amount of their blame, or some one else’s 
duty, we shall simply ask, What is it that I 
can do best? and do it with joy. To love is 
to be free. “I will run the way of Thy 
commandments when Thou hast enlarged 
my heart.” 

“Am I not free?” Yes; but only when 
the Son of God makes us free, are we free 
indeed. Freedom’! Yes. It is certainly 
right to claim it, and prudent to keep it, and 
reasonable to use it, and noble to die for it. 
Yet, when we look at the Cross, and think 
how He who once did hang there, came to 
hang there, the thought steals into the heart, 
almost against our will, that the noblest use 
we can make of it may possibly be to sur- 
render it for others. For what is the murmur 
that we hear from the middle cross, as the 
meek sufferer’s life ebbs away? “ Father, 
into Thy hands I commend my spirit.” And 
what were those other words of His, uttered 
just before, into which these fit so well? 
“Therefore doth My Father love Me; be- 
cause I lay down My life, that I might take 
it again. No man taketh it from me; but 


I lay it down of Myself. I have power to lay 
it down, and I have power to take it again.” 


Christian people, you are not asked to die 
for your brethren. It is no shameful or 
bitter cross to which your Lord tenderly 
and gently invites you to follow Him. It is 
simply this—and my lips can hardly consent 
to call it sacrifice, the loss is so small, and 
the compensation so great—that if, without 
hurt to your health (and from experience I 
can advise you not to be too anxious on 
that score) you can save some precious soul 
from perishing, by the force of your example 
and the kindness of your sympathy, you will 
pit your own freedom, with the personal 
gratification involved in it, against the un- 
speakable value of your brother’s salvation, 
and be doubly free because you have sur- 
rendered your freedom to your Lord. 

Finally, “Am I not free?” Yes; but 
there is a still better freedom at hand, if only 
now you prove worthy of it, the “ glorious 
liberty of the children of God.” The child’s 
liberty has first been the father’s. “ Beloved, 
now are we the sons of God,” and I say, let 
us be His sons in being like Him. The 
Father, too, had His liberty about us and the 
world in which we live. He was free not tc 
create. He was free not to redeem. But 
what saith the Scripture? “ He that spared 
not His own Son, but gave Him up for 
us all, how shall He not with Him also 
freely give us all things?” “Am I not 





free ?” 





WANDERINGS IN SPAIN. 


By JAMES MACGREGOR, D.D., St. CUTHBERT’s, EDINBURGH. 


THIRD 


B Rested rgicie- the middle of February it 
gets unpleasantly hot in Malaga, and 
one begins to think of changing the tropi- 
cal climate of the Mediterranean seaboard, 
marked by the sugar-cane, the oleander, and 
the banana, for the more bracing climate of 
Cadiz or Seville. From Malaga to Cadiz it 
is a pleasant sail of some twenty hours. 

As time is an element of small considera- 
tion in a Spanish seaport, although we were 
on board early we did not get under weigh 
till six o’clock. I was sorry for this, as I 
was again deprived of the opportunity of 
seeing the Straits by daylight. There was 
compensation, however, in the singularly 
beautiful night, and in the pleasure which I 
again had of seeing “‘ Canopus,” right oppo- 
site “La Perla,” where it had been pointed 
out to me for the first time just a fortnight 
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before. It is one of the brightest starr 
in the firmament, but, lying not far from 
the Southern Cross, it is invisible in all but 
the very lowest of European latitudes. Even 
there, rising as it does but a few degrees 
above the horizon, it is visible only under 
very favourable conditions. Next morning 
we were on deck at seven, and found that we 
were just passing Cape Trafalgar, the coast 
of Spain, with a finely-broken outline of hill, 
being but a few miles away ; Cape Spartel, the 
extreme northern point of the African shore, 
showing dimly right aft, with the sun already 
blazing above it. The kind and gentlemanly 
captain —how pleasant and obliging these 
English seamen are !—spared no pains to 
point out the localities to the only two 
passengers he had on board, and an old 
desire was gratified by seeing the scene o! 
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the greatest naval victory of 
which history tells. 

In a little while Cadiz rose 
gently and gracefully out of 
the morning sea, a low gleam 
of delicate white growing 
momentarily more distinct, till 
the fair island-city lay before 
us, marked by its lighthouse 
and cathedral. The peculiarity 
of its position at the end of a 
long and narrow tongue of 
land, stretching northwards 
four or five miles in the direc- 
tion in which we were going, 
isat once apparent; for, across 
that narrow neck, you see the 
ample masts and spars of ship- 
ping, which, as the bay is 
still invisible, are lying appa- 
rently far in the land. Low 
ridges stretch to the right, but 
there is no background of 
hills, as at Malaga; the country 
which lies behind Cadiz being 
the vast level tract extending 
far inland to the Sierra Morena, 
and contained between the 
rivers Guadalete and: Guadal- 
quivir (“the great river,” the 
“Wada-l-Kebir” of the | 
Moors). 

The first thing tlat strikes 
you as you look is the magni- 
ficent sweep of the bay, of 
which Cadiz, with its ham- 
like shape, forms the southern 
point, the long narrow shank 
one of the sides, and which, 
dotted with the pretty towns 
of Puerta Real and Puerta de 
Santa Maria,stretches eighteen 
miles round to the extreme 
north point, marked by the 
town of Rota, six miles away. 
This noble bay makes Cadiz 
now, as it has done from the 
most distant times, one of the 
most famous ports on the 
Atlantic seaboard. To Car- 
thaginian, Roman, Goth, and Moor, it was the | immemorial times. It, not improbably, was 
great arsenal of Spain. There ships were | the Tarshish of the Bible. It certainly was 
gathered for that Invincible Armada which | an important mart of the Pheenicians, a port 
was to conquer and ruin England ; and from | of call on their way for our Cornish tin. 
San Lucaz, a little way round, in 1519, Magal- | As at last, after a bargain duly made with 
haens set out on the first voyage round the | the boatmen, we are being rowed on shore, a 
world. Looking from the deck on that bright | Government official tells us that Cadiz is the 
city before you, fresh as if built but yesterday, | cleanest town in Europe, and we are disposed 
you can hardly realise that it dates back to|to believe him. Though the two cities are 
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in the same province, and within seventeen 
hours’ sail of each other, the change from 
Malaga to Cadiz is like a change to a dif- 
ferent continent, inhabited by a different 
race. The sea, the sky, the land, the breath 
of the breezes charged with the smell of the 
salt sea, the streets, the shops, the gardens, 
the men and women—all are different. A 
city of about seventy thousand inhabitants, 
all but an island, surrounded by high and 
enormous sea-walls, against which the waves, 
with a fetch from America, are ever thunder- 
ing; a city spotlessly clean to sight and 
smell, with straight, narrow streets, only six 
yards wide, and admirably built at right 
angles to one another; the houses four 
stories high, all brightly painted and bal- 
conied, so that they seem, as you look along, 
to kiss one another (as their inhabitants 
might almost do), most of them with flat 
roofs, where the washings are done, and on 
these roofs square sentry boxes, called “mira- 
dores,” or outlookers, whence the Cadiz 
merchants were wont to watch the incoming 
of their great galleons laden with the riches 
of the West ; a city full of delicious little 
squares and plazas, and quaint nooks with 
trees, and gardens and fountains, so quiet 
and still that they look like a happy dream ; 
with a broad delightful walk four miles in 
length, right round the city, partly over the 
fortifications, partly beside the great sea-walls, 
with the Atlantic thundering in your ear—I 
wonder that I knew so little before of this 
exquisite gem of the sea. And, happiest 
contrast of all to Malaga, there are few 
beggars, and no sore eyes, and no melan- 
choly blind. 

Cadiz, of course, has its cathedral. In a 
land like ours it would be a splendid adorn- 
ment to our finest cities—the mere comple- 
tion of the interior alone cost not long ago 
£ 300,000—but in this land of cathedrals it 
is not worth mentioning. Close to it, how- 
ever, is the little church of the suppressed 
convent of Los Capuchinos, now a hospital, 
and it is well worth mentioning. For here, 
among other treasures, are three of the master- 
pieces of Murillo. There was an old-world 
look about the whole piace. I was shown 
into an interior room, where an aged, kindly- 
* looking, and corpulent priest was undergoing 
what evidently seemed the serious and exten- 
sive operation of shaving. The sight ex- 
plained to me two things which I never knew 
before. One was, why there is always a 
circular nick out of the basin that hangs 
over barbers’ shops ; the other is, why priests 
always look to me the worst shaven of men. 








A motherly woman admitted me to the 
chapel. In addition to two of his finest 
works, a St. Francis and a Concepcion, there 
was over the high altar the last and most 
interesting of the great painter’s works—“ The 
Marriage of St. Catherine to the Saviour.” ] 
have no right to give an opinion, but Murillo 
is to me the prince of painters. There is 
a beauty and a tenderness about his virgins 
which have never been surpassed. His 
colours are few and simple. He revels in 
great masses of rich browns, yellows, and 
blues, and his figures stand out from their 
dreamy backgrounds which seem to let you 
see far into the heaven of which they tell. 
The picture was painted where it hangs. He 
had almost reached the finishing touches of 
this great work—in which the Virgin appears 
in red dress and blue mantle, the colours. 
used being very few and not strong, but every 
figure well defined—when, in 1682, he fell 
from the scaffold on which he was painting 
to the floor before us, and received the in- 
juries of which he died. 

Nothing could be finer in its way than the 
quaint square in front of the Municipal 
Buildings, shaded with two rows of pretty 
evergreen oaks. Above the portico is one 
of those grandiloquent inscriptions of which 
Spaniards are so fond—* Casas consistoriales 
de la mui noble, m. leal, m. heroica ciudad 
de Cadiz, afio de 1815.” Seville, where I 
write this, is ‘muy noble, muy leal, muy 
heroica y invincible,” and so with the other 
great cities of Spain. It is the land of 
mighty words and little deeds. Want of 
patriotism is one of the admitted defects in 
the Spanish character. There are indications 
of an awakening to better things. Here is 
an inscription copied from the wall of the 
church of San Felipe Neri :—‘To the illus- 
trious deputies of the Cortes, general and 
extraordinary, which met in this church, 
formed the code of 1812, the foundation of 
the liberties of the country; which also 
abolished the iniquitous tribunal of the In- 
quisition, and by their energy defended the 
country against the hosts of France, in testi- 
mony of gratitude and admiration, the 
Ayuntamiento of 1855.” This is thoroughly 
Spanish, and a curiosity in its way. Their 
energy in defending their country is known 
only to themselves. We fought her battles 
and won her victories, and she took the 
praise. 

The church of San Felipe Neri has the 
distinction of having as an altar-piece a 
“Concepcion,” by Murillo. When I was 
there seeing it one Saturday, I ascertained 
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from the verger that there was to be sermon 
on Sunday night. As I have never lost an 
opportunity of hearing a sermon in Spanish, 
I made a point of being there. It was a 
beautiful church, very dimly lighted. Almost 
the only candles in the church were so ar- 
ranged as to draw the attention from the 
preacher and fasten it on the wonderful work 
of Murillo ; the Virgin, in all the tender grace 
of face and outline which the great painter 
gave her, seeming to float visibly out from 
the background of a red sky, out of which 
there seemed to grow the faces of cherubs 
gathering around to worship her. There was 
ample material for reflection in the scene. 
It was a high-roofed, large, handsome church. 
Mass, which forms nine-tenths of Roman 
Catholic worship, had just ceased. The 
incense still hung around the altar. The 
organ music was as fine as I ever heard. 
The preacher ascended the pulpit and began 
his sermon in that slow, solemn, impressive 
way which is always observed. He pauses 
for a while, as if to compose himself and 
gather his thoughts together. He utters a 
few stately introductory words, which, if in a 
cathedral, will begin with “ Ilustrisimos 
Sejiores,” “ Most illustrious lords and most 
catholic audience.” He then pauses again 
and asks the prayers of the congregation on 
what he is about to say. He uncovers his 
head, kneels down in the pulpit, and prays 
with his face towards the altar. There is a 
murmur among the kneeling people; they 
too are engaged in prayer. I have seen this 
repeated more than once in a single sermon. 
He rises from his knees, and, covering his 
head, begins preaching without note or 
comment, gracefully, fluently, eloquently, 
over a period almost always reaching, and 
often greatly exceeding an hour. The 
preacher on the present occasion was a very 
earnest man, had a deep sonorous voice 
whose effect was injured by the strong 
echo. I could not help counting the con- 
gregation. It numbered thirty-one, five 
of whom were surpliced priests within the 
altar rails. This was rather a less num- 
ber than usual. But even in the cathedral 
at Malaga, where I listened to one of the 
most eloquent sermons I had ever the plea- 
sure of hearing, the congregation could not 
have counted much above one hundred, which 
is just about the number which I saw the other 
day at sermon in the Cathedral of Seville. 
On the occasion of which I am now speak- 
ing, there was one notable omission. The 
preacher did not openly and almost ostenta- 
tiously spit in the pulpit: this abominable 








practice prevails everywhere. It is the dis. 
gust of many a table d’héte. I have seen the 
officiating priest in the most solemn service 
of his religion, when engaged, as he believed, 
in making the body of his Lord, turn round 
and spit upon the very altar floor. It is only 
fair to the priests to add that as this foul 
habit is one of the “‘ Cosas de Espajia,” they 
are in this respect no worse than their neigh- 
bours. 

Returning from the Church of San Felipe 
Neri, our road lay past the Calle Ancha, where 
all Cadiz seemed gathered to witness the mas- 
queraders, for it was the time of Carnival, 
and Sunday was the gala day. Artistic inge- 
nuity had been taxed to the utmost to invest 
the human form, both male and female, in 
garbs of the greatest possible grotesqueness, 
and as all speak in a high falsetto voice, cul- 
tivated for the occasion, it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between the sexes. Great liberties 
are allowed to the masqueraders, and the 
utmost good-humour everywhere prevails, 
The Carnival, like so much else in Catholic 
Italy and Spain, can be traced to a distinctly 
Pagan origin, being simply the survival of 
the old Roman Saturnalia. 

Poor work for Sundays this, you will say, no 
doubt. But better than card-playing and cock- 
fighting, the two principal amusements of the 
people on that day. ‘Is it not a pity?” I 
once said to an intelligent gentleman farmer, 
on seeing the men working in the fields on 
Sunday the same as on other days. “ Yes,” 
he said, “ but it is much better than drinking 
in the wine-shops and card-playing, which 
they would otherwise be doing. They have 
nothing to occupy them. They have no reli- 
gious services worth attending, and men can’t 
be idle.” The Sundays here are, no doubt, 
very different from what they are at home. 
While quite appreciating the causes, social 
and ecclesiastical, which constitute the differ- 
ence between an English and a Continental 
Sunday, especially a Sunday in Spain—causes 
which are deeply rooted in the natural con- 
stitution of the country and of the people, as 
well as in the religion—I am satisfied that no 
intelligent working man, if he were here as I 
am, and had seen as much as I have seen, 
would be disposed to exchange the one for the 
otler. With the exception of their great fes- 
tivals, which are numerous, Sunday is the 
gayest of all days. I write these lines ona 
Sunday at an open window. I look out onan 
Alameda. A bright hot sun is flooding it 
with light. It is crowded with gaily-dressed 
people ; ladies with their mantillas and fans, 
soldiers, servants, beggars, here and there a 
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sttay priest in his black gown—no monks, for 
they are now as scarce as they were formerly 
rife in Spain—and of these people not one in 
ahundred has beeninchurch, The churches 
are empty ; the theatres are full. A military 
band is playing martial airs below me. The 
shops are open. Work of all kinds is going 
on as usual. The one observable difference 
between the Sunday and other days is its 
greater gayness and giddiness. 

Whatever the opinion of others may be as 
to the rightness or wrongness of all this, there 
is one point on which I have a decided 
opinion of my own—that all this is not con- 
ducive to moral pith, to manly virtue, to 
national success, and that we are much better 
off with even a Scottish Sabbath than we 
should be with a Spanish Sunday. 

On the 24th February we moved on to 
Jerez, or Xeres, de la Frontera, a distance of 
twenty-eight miles (the J sounds like Kh). 
For most of the time the train is occupied in 
winding round the irregular bay over a dead 
level, passing first through the lagoons of 
San Fernando. A large tract of country, 
which can easily be flooded with sea-water by 
means of a system of canals, has been turned 
into farms for the production of salt. The 
crop seemed to be enormous, For miles the 
ground was covered with vast mounds of it, 
hundreds in number, formed like the top of 
a steep-roofed house, and with no covering 
whatever. Ford compares them to the tents 
of our soldiers, who were once encamped on 
that plain, and the comparison is not an 
inapt one. There seems salt enough for the 
consumption of the whole human family. As 
we pass the station of Puerta Real, we see 
what, in this land of the sun, we hardly ever 
expected to see, a field of something like 
grass and real cows feeding on it. We rub 
our eyes to make sure that this is no illusion. 
How delicious that little bit of verdure after 
the never-ending yellows and browns of Ma- 
laga! The train turns inland from the sea, 
following the banks of a broad, full-volumed 
river, the Guadalete. Hereabouts Don 
Rodrigo the Goth fought and lost his last 
battle with the Moors, which transferred 
Spain to the latter for the next five hundred 
years. On arriving at Jerez the first object 
that attracted my attention was a large build- 
ing fronting the station, and bearing on it 
the familiar name of Mackenzie. Happily I 
knew the owner of that honest name, and 
to him I owe a most pleasant week. I was 
charmed with Jerez. For its scrupulously 
clean and healthy appearance, for its beau- 
tiful plazas, for the manifest care which its 











authorities have taken to make it bright and 
cheerful, I know of no city of the same size 
and population (51,000) in Scotland or in 
England that can fora moment compare with 
it. In praising it as highly as I condemn 
Malaga, I am only acting fairly by both. Its 
pretty square, flanked on each side by two 
tall and ancient palm-trees, has quite an ori- 
ental look. Its dainty little streets are well 
paved, and boulevarded with two rows of 
healthy orange-trees, making them delicious 
promenades. It has many fine, and two 
magnificent, churches. The towers of all of 
them are covered with storks’ nests, their long- 
legged builders and owners either standing 
solemnly beside them or wheeling around. 
It has an admirable public library, free to the 
citizens. It has an unrivalled water-supply, 
brought pure and limpid from the living 
springs at Tempul, thirty miles away, the 
source whence the Romans—those mighty 
builders—supplied the Cadiz of their times. 

There can be no doubt that Jerez, respect- 
able as it is, is the most vinous town in the 
world. They say that every third house in it 
has something to do with the trade in 
sherry. A respectable farmer came up to 
me on the street one day, and said, ‘ Quiere 
Usted comprar vino?”—*‘Does your Honour 
wish to buy wine?” 

The vine now grown is the palomino, which 
has a grape of a light straw colour, and about 
an inch in circumference. Its principal 
habitat is the district two leagues round 
Jerez, which produces on an average 30,000 
butts of 108 gallons each. Next come 
Puerta Sta, Maria, on the bay of Cadiz, and 
San Lucar de Barameda at the mouth of the 
Guadalquivir. Nature is a subtle alchemist. 
Of two adjoining farms, with the same slope, 
the same sun, and, so far as chemistry can 
analyze, identically the same soil, one will 
produce a grape that is comparatively worth- 
less, the other one of great value ; and even 
of grapes grown on the very choicest soils 
but a small quantity turns out of the very 
finest quality. It must be a good vintage, 
grown and pressed under the most favourable 
circumstances, which out of one hundred 
butts will yield say ten of high-class wine. 

As I wished to see one of the most famous 
of the wine farms, M. Gonzalez, an extensive 
wine-grower and shipper, drove me to the 
Lizarza vineyard, a few miles distant, in the 
Macharnudo district. It was a beautiful day 
and a beautiful land. From a round knoll 
above the farm we had a magnificent view— 
an immense tract of country stretching from 
the base of the Rondo hills to the long line 
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of the Guadalquivir with its marsh lands. It 
was one vast rolling upland plain, with no 
heights higher than that on which I stood, 
no lines to mark the division of lands, and, 
with the exception of two solitary patches of 
olives, not a tree to break the monotony. 

Standing on this rounded knoll we are in 
the very heart of the wine country, and have 
in our eye some of the finest vineyards, not 
cnly in Spain, but in the world. Look at 
the different colouring of the soil. There in 
that hollow is a bit of black soil, perfectly 
useless for vine culture, while beyond on the 
opposite ridge is Corrascal, as famous as 
Macharnudo, There on the other side is a 
red iron-looking soil with clay and sand 
called “ barro;” but generally speaking, the 
ground, where broken, is a chalky white. 

In making a vineyard, the shoots are 
planted five feet apart and four feet deep in 
the earth, and bent at the bottom. A little 


cattle manure is applied, but never after, as. 


the result would be quantity of fruit at the 
expense of quality. In three years they bear 
fruit, but it is not till they are twenty-five 
years old that they are in the best condition 
to give good-keeping wine, and in this state 
they continue till they are fifty or sixty years 
old, when the stem is about twelve inches in 
circumference. They have a wonderfully 
ragged and battered look those old yellow 
lichen-covered vines ; but the older the vine, 
the better the wine. Each stock bears five 
to ten bunches, and these, when heavy, are 
propped up on little stakes of cane, for if 
they touch the earth they rot. 

The vintage as a rule begins on the 9th 
September, being Saint Somebody’s day, and 
generally lasts till the end of the month. 
They gather and press at the same time, the 
grapes in the first pressing being trodden by 
the feet as in the olden time. The expressed 
juice is put into butts, an acre yielding from 
three to six butts. Fermentation begins at 
once, and goes on for a few days. The 
“must” is allowed to lie till January, and 
the better qualities till March, April, or May, 
and then strained off the lees and, with two 
to four per cent. of aguardiente added, is 
laid aside to mature. Well-to-do wine- 
growers will keep their wine for years before 
selling, but the poor farmer must sell as soon 
as he can. 

A vineyard requires perpetual labour and 
most patient and tender care, the cultivation 
costing per acre as much, I have heard, as 
Ato a year. The vines are pruned about 
six inches above the ground, when one 
or two long shoots are left. The first digging 








commences immediately after pruning. It 
was an every-day sight in the town to see 
men waiting to be hired, and, as one walked 
into the country, to see as many sometimes 
as fifty busy in the vineyard, dragging with 
their peculiar pronged implements the earth 
away from the vines to let in the light and 
air, leaving each stock standing in a little 
square hole a foot and a half deep, which 
gathers and retains whatever rain may fall 
and whatever finely pulverised soil the water 
washes down. It was a living illustration of 
our Lord’s parable. The second digging 
takes place in February, when the rains are 
mostly over; the earth is then gathered 
about the stock and heaped well up around 
it; then about the end of April the ground 
is carefully cleared of weeds and hoed over, 
Lastly, in June, when the leaf is in full 
beauty, the ground is again gone over with 
the asado and smoothed down to keep out 
the draught. How richly does the gene- 
rous plant repay this loving toil! Year after 
year for more than half a century will these 
dead-looking stems, in that thin chalky soil, 
with no sustenance or help but such as the 
rock and the rain and the sunshine give 
them, send forth without stint or fail their 
flower and fruit ; and when the strong suns 
of summer have burned up every living thing, 
and all nature is thirsting for the rain, they 
present, fresh and beautiful, their mantle of 
living green, the broad leaves keeping the 
earth beneath them cool, and protecting the 
grapes from the fierce heat which would burn 
them into dust. 

Another pleasant visit was to the cele- 
brated, and now suppressed, Carthusian mo- 
nastery, La Cartuja, three miles to the east 
of Jerez, on a bend of the Guadalete. As I 
am not likely to see the monastery of Poblet, 
so pathetically described by Hare in his 
“ Wanderings in Spain,” nor another ruined 
monastery here or anywhere of equal size and 
magnificence with La Cartuja, I am sorry 
that I have left myself no time to describe it. 
It took me two busy hours to wander through 
its stately chapel with its stone-vaulted Gothie 
roof, which had been painted in a blue ground 
with gold stars, its tall exquisite metal screen, 
surmounted by a cross still bearing the gild- 
ing, its wheel window now open to the wind 
and rain, and its white and black marble floor, 
and its little pillars of precious stone—its 
only choristers now the birds that build their 
nests on its crumbling walls; through #s 
many spacious courts, one of them one hun- 
dred yards square, with seventy-two massive 
marble pillars supporting its vaulted corri- 
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dors; its buildings upon buildings, like a 
little city all tumbling to ruins; its deserted 
gardens, with hedges of ancient orange-trees, 
venerable figs and pomegranates, broken 
fountains and ruined water-ways, still show- 
ing traces of its former splendour, and piti- 
fully telling of other and brighter days. 

Like Malaga, Jerez has the inestimable 
benefit of an English Consular chaplaincy. 
Its present chaplain, Mr. Croker—the deau 
idéal of a Christian minister—laid me, by his 
kindness, under a debt of gratitude. Like 
Malaga, Jerez too has a Spanish Protestant 
Mission ; the latter Presbyterian, the former 
Episcopalian. Whata pity such names should 
ever be connected with missions anywhere, 
especially in Roman Catholic countries! I 
attended the English service on the Sunday 
morning, and the Spanish service in the after- 
noon. M. Viliesed, the minister, who is 
described by the Catholics as “ the priest who 
has a wife and a beard,” is well spoken of by 
the English residents as a resolute and hard- 
working man. 

The mission has a pretty church of its own 
in the Mundo Nuevo, and the service was 
very much the same as in the churches at 
home. As the forenoon service is the 
principal one, this may account for the 
attendance being rather small. But it was 
greater than in an advertised service which 
I attended in the Catholic church of San 








Augustin. There were forty-five girls and 
fifty-six boys present. As I looked at these 
pretty children, every little girl with a cot- 
ton kerchief over the head, and the black 
eyes blazing below, and saw the deep-lined 
faces of the old women, with whom life had 
not seemed to deal very kindly, and as I 
listened to the blended voices of the old and 
the young singing their Spanish hymns to old 
familiar Scottish tunes, in the peculiar wailing 
tones which I have heard in the Highlands, 
I am not ashamed to confess that there was 
a trace of moisture on my eyelids, and that 
my heart was far away from Jerez and from 
Spain. One verse of one of these hymns, 
sung to the tune which I can only describe 
as the one to “ Greenland’s Icy Mountains,” 
greatly touched me as I thought how little 
the bonnie bairns who were so heartily sing- 
ing it knew its meaning as yet, and how 
happy it would be for them if they knew it 
by-and-by. Perhaps some of the children who 
may read this would like to see with their 
own eyes what their little bronze-faced, black- 
eyed brothers and sisters are singing in Spain. 
Here are the words, addressed to Christ :— 


* Sin tu influencia santa 
La vida es un morir; 
Gozar de tu presencia, 
Esto solo es vivir.” 


“‘ Without Thy holy influence, life is but a 
death ; to enjoy Thy presence, that only is 
to live.” Yes, that is true. 
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“CUN and moon!” How naturally we 

class the two together in thought and 
utterance! Yet the one is of transcendantly 
greater importance to mankind than the 
other. We could live without the moon; 
we could not live without the sun. 

As sources of brightness, as givers of light, 
as king and queen of night and day, as per- 
forming in some sort the same offices for us, 
they are habitually linked, alike in our minds, 
in ordinary conversation, and in the phrase- 
ology of Holy Writ. “The sun to rule by 
day ; the moon and the stars to rule by night.” 
“The sun shall not smite thee by day, nor 
the moon by night.” 

In olden times the two were supposed to 
bear a far closer resemblance to each other 
than we now know to be the case. The 
sun, indeed, by superior brightness, put forth 
a claim for precedence; but how just this 
claim none imagined. Men thought of 
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, AND STARS,” “‘ THE WORLD’S FOUNDATIONS,” ETC. 


them as two shining disks hung in the sky, 
one dazzlingly radiant to serve as a day- 
lamp, the other softly fair to serve as a 
night-lamp, but doubtless much the same in 
size, and much the same in distance from 
this earth, 

No one then dreamt of the astounding 
reality, that the size—not the seeming but 
the actual size—of the one as compared with 
the other is as a globe five and a half feet in 
diameter compared with the head of a large 
pin; that the distance of one from us is more 
than four hundred times the distance of the 
other ; that the brighter lamp shines by the 
glow of his own fierce furnace-heat, while 
the paler lamp is a dark and cold world, 
shining only by reflection from wreathing 
sun-flames ; that the sun is a brilliant star 
among myriads of brother-stars, while the 
moon is simply a little world, far smaller than 
the earth. 
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I have called the sun and moon owr light- 
givers ; and so they both are, in a sense. 
But while the little moon is distinctly ours, 
ever circulating round the earth, and having 
no connection with any sister-planets ; the 
sun is, on the contrary, central orb to a vast 
system of planets, moons, comets, and lesser 
heavenly bodies, our earth being only one 
among the many who share his light and 
heat. 

Also I have called them /amps,; and the 
word seems to be peculiarly well fitted to 
them. 

Our English translation of the Divine story 
of creation gives one word only for “light ;” 
but in the Hebrew two words are employed. 
“God said, Let there be ticut.” ‘That is 
one word, signifying, perhaps, here at least, 
light absolute, light intrinsic, light diffused 
and pervading. But again, “God said, Let 
there be LIGHTS in the firmament of the 
heaven . . . and letthem be for LIGHTS .. : 
to give light upon the earth ; and God made 
two great LIGHTS, the greater LIGHT to rule 
the day, and the lesser LicuT to rule the 
night.” Here we have repetitions of another 
word, the meaning of which is given as * place 
of light. May not this rather signify a great 


centre into which diffused light is gathered 


or concentrated, a means by which light is 
conveyed to us ; or, briefly, may it not mean 
simply a amp? The same word is employed 
in the fourth chapter of Numbers, ninth and 
sixteenth verses, respecting the light in the 
Israelitish Tabernacle. 

Let us place the two in imagination side 
by side—the golden sun and the silver moon; 
not as they merely appear, but as they really 
are. 

The diameter of the moon—that is, the 
measure straight through her centre from one 
side to the other—is about two thousand 
miles, or one quarter as much as the earth’s 
diameter. But the diameter of the sun is 
eight hundred and fifty thousand miles, or 
equal to the earth’s diameter repeated one 
hundred and twelve times. 

If we take a grain of wheat to represent 
the earth, a canary-seed laid beside it will 
fairly well represent the moon. But to 
picture the proportionate size of the sun, we 
shall require a pile of one million and a 
quarter wheat-grains, or one whole sack full. 
The sun is indeed so vast that all the planets 
and moons of the whole Solar System, if rolled 
together into one, would make a ball only 
one six-hundredth part as big as the sun. 


* This has been pointed out to the writer in Lee’s Lexicon, 
aU. 


——. 


And if the sun were a hollow globe, with our 
earth placed inside at its centre, the moon 
might still revolve at its usual distance from 
the earth ; yet the moon would not be much 
more than half-way from the centre to the 
outside of the enormous globe. 

A rope which should reach straight through 
our earth from the north to the south poles, 
would be a good deal longer than necessary 
to fold once neatly round the body of the 
|moon. But a rope which should pass once 
| round the sun’s huge bulk would have to be 
considerably over two and a half millions of 
miles in length. 

The entire surface of the moon is not so 
much as one-thirteenth of the entire earth’s 
surface in extent. But if the whole surface 
of the earth could be peeled off and laid 
upon the sun, it would be a mere little patch 
upon that great globe. More than eleven 
thousand three hundred such patches would 
be required to cover the sun completely, 

Despite this immense difference in the 
actual size of our two chief light-givers, they 
show roughly to the human eye as much the 
same in size; and this is to be accounted 
for by the immense difference in their dis- 
tances from us. While the one is only two 
hundred and forty thousand miles away, the 
other is separated from us by ninety-one 
millions of miles. The moon is indeed sc 
near, that a man who should travel NINE 
times round and round our earth at the 
equator, would actually have accomplished 
a journey as long as if he had gone straight 
to the moon. But the sun is so far, that ifa 
man would perform on earth a journey equal 
to the distance between us and the sun, he 
must undertake the impossible task of travel- 
ling round and round our earth more than 
THREE THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED times, 

Another grand difference between sun and 
moon has been already alluded to. The 
moon has no heat of her own. But for the 
warmth and light which she borrows from 
the sun, she would be a cold dark globe, in- 
visible to us. The sun, on the other hand, 
is all ablaze with light and heat. Whatever 
the inside condition of the sun may be, we 
know him to be wrapped in a tremendous 
envelope of fire ; fierce flames, thousands of 
miles in length, shooting upward, rolling, 
wreathing, lapping over one another, in per- 
petual and awful turmoil. 

The moon has her uses for mankind, and 
very badly off we should be, in many respects, 
without our silvery night-lamp. Not merely 
for want of her light, since that has often to 
be dispensed with, but yet more for lack of a 
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means through which countless calculations 
have been made, for use of men on land and 
men at sea. 

Still, great as are the benefits which we 
derive from the moon’s presence in the sky, 
they are slight compared with the benefits 
we derive from the “ greater lamp” which 
gives us light by day. 

For without the glorious sun, ours would 
be a world of death. Apart from the sun 
we have no heat, no light, no life. Every 
tree and plant that springs up owes its very 
existence, under the Creator, to the genial 
sunshine. Neither man nor animal may 
exist without some measure of light and 
warmth ; and all light and warmth are directly 
or indirectly derived from the sun. Let man 
travel where he will, into darkest and iciest 
regions, still the very breath that he draws 
from hour to hour is dependent on the sun, 
though that sun be unseen. For the wood 
and coal and oil that he burns, the clothes 
that he wears, he is indebted to the past 
action of the sun. 

Let the sun depart from the earth; let 
coal and wood, and oil and wool and fur, 
these and other reservoirs of stored-up sun- 
heat, cease to be; let sunbeams no longer 
shine upon the earth ; and our world’s history 
will be ended! We could survive the loss 


of the moon under certain changed circum- 


stances; but the loss of the sun would cause 
universal death. 

In all this we see one of those Divine 
lessons which are stamped more or less upon 
each separate page of the great Book of 
Nature. 

“For the Lord God is a sun.” And how 
fully our natural sun is in many respects a 
type of Him whose “ countenance” in vision 
“was as the sun shineth in his strength!” 

See the position of thesun, as absoluteruler, 
as holding the earth and the planets under 
complete control. But for his mighty re- 
straining influence, the earth in her wild rush 
through space would inevitably pass away 
from him for ever to her doom of death. 
The steadfast drawing of the great sun’s 
attraction obviates this danger, keeping the 
earth and her companion-planets each to an 
appointed pathway. So with the Eternal 
Sun. “TI, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto Me.” “I drew them 
with cords of a man, with bands of love.” 
Who shall measure the attractive force of 
Christ’s everlasting love, exercised upon the 
erratic heart of man ? 

See the sun as the source of heat on our 
earth. How all things that have life, vege- 





table or animal, rejoice and expand in his 
glow! ‘There are “precious things brought 
forth by the sun ;” and not growth only, but 
very existence is dependent on his genial 
influences. So, too, with Him who said, “ I 
am the Life;” with Him from whom all 
life emanates; with Him of whom it is 
written, “Unto you that fear My Name shall 
the Sun or RIGHTEOUSNESS arise with heal- 
ing in His wings, and ye shall go forth and 
grow up as Calves of the stall.” Healing 
and growth are connected with sunshine, as 
well in the spiritual as in the animal world. 

“In Him was Life, and the Life was the 
Licu'r of men.” This brings us to the twin- 
thought of the sun as source and fountain of 
light to the planet family. Mercury, Venus, 
Earth, and Mars, ever circulating in their 
orbits round the great central luminary, 
though in themselves dark bodies, not only 
rejoice in his radiance, but reflect some 
measure of that radiance, each one for the 
benefit of the rest; ay, and a man who had 
never seen the sun might gather some dim 
apprehension of his brightness, through a 
sight of these shining planet bodies in the 
darkness of night. 

The words of Christ, “I am the Light of 
the world,” are forcibly recalled to us, to- 
gether with another utterance to His dis- 
ciples, “ Ye are the light of the world.” The 
analogy is in its degree perfect; and the 
difference between the two “lights” is as the 
difference between sun and planet. We 
have in Christ, the Sun of Righteousness, the 
shining by intrinsic splendour; we have in 
His redeemed ones, as in revolving planets 
and moons, the shining by borrowed 
radiance. 


“The moon above, the Church below, 
A wondrous race they run, 
But all their radiance, all their glow, 
Each borrows of its sun.”* 


Once more. The great central sun, which 
we are so apt to count our lamp, pours out 
his mighty forces of light and heat in all 
directions. Countless heavenly bodies, larger 
and smaller than our earth, bask in his rays. 

What then? We have enough and to 
spare. The sun gives us bountifully accord- 
ing to our need, There is no stint, and 
we have not one sunbeam the less because 
Mercury and Venus have sufficient also. So 
is it with the Sun Eternal— 


“ Thou art as much His care, as if beside 
Nor man nor angel lived in heaven or earth; 
Thus sunbeams pour alike their glorious tide 
To light up worlds, or wake an insect’s mirth ; 
They shine and shine with undiminished store,— 
Thou art thy Saviour’s darling; seek no more.” * 


* Christian Year. 
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“ Sauntering hither on listless wings, 
areless vagabond of the sea, 
Little thou heedest the surf that sings, 
The bar that thunders, the shale that rings— 
Give me to keep me company. 


“Little thou hast, old friend, that’s new, 
Storms and wrecks are old things to thee; 
Sick am I of these changes too, 
Little to care for, little to rue, 
I on the shore and thou on the sea, 


“ Lazily rocking on ocean’s breast, 
Something in common, old friend, have we ; 
Thou on the shingle seekest thy nest, 
1 to the waters look for rest, 
I on the shore, and thou on the sea.”’ 
BRET HARTE. 


2 - 


§ much a bird of the air as the skylark, 
+ the Sea Gull never flies so high, nor 
does it soarto sing. On the contrary, it flies 
only for the prosaic object of obtaining food, 
and its seemingly “ listless wings ” sustain its 
light body in the air as its eyes search the 
water and the shore for something to eat 
below. 

It does not appear to be a bird of much 
intellect, and, indeed, the life which it leads 
requires but little intellectual endowment. 
As to the nature of its food, it is in no wise 
particular, feeding with apparently equal zest 
on fish, living or dead, and the multitudinous 
living creatures which are to be found be- 
tween high and low water mark, 

Sometimes it becomes a partial migrator. 
Every one who lives near the coast must 
have seen the gulls following the ploughman, 
and being equally fearless with the rooks 
when engaged in picking up the worms and 
grubs that are exposed by the ploughshare. 

Once, when I was travelling from Helens- 
burgh to Edinburgh, there had been a thaw 
after a long frost, and the ploughs were all at 
work. Throughout the entire journey from 
west to east, I noticed that there were quite 
as many gulls as rooks following the plough, 
and that near Linlithgow they were especially 
abundant. 

In spite of its lack of intelligence, the gull 
is easily domesticated, and has been known 
to go off for some time, and then return, 
accompanied by a mate. Some years ago, I 
saw a couple of tame gulls in a garden. 
Though to a certain degree domesticated, 
they were shy of man, and would not allow 
any one to approach them. But they 
always knew the sound of the bell which 
announced the various meals of the house- 
hold, and always waited outside the window 
of the right room, never going at breakfast 
time to the dining-room, which was at the 
opposite side of the house. 





It was very amusing to see them eat a slice 
of bread and butter. 

When the window was opened, the gulls, 
which had been waiting patiently there ever 
since the bell rang, would run away for a few 
yards and then stop. A slice of thin bread 
and butter or oat-cake was then laid on the 
ground near the window. They would ap. 
proach it timidly, then run away again, and 
at last one of them would make a dash at the 
bread, seize it, and make off with it, 

The beak of the gull is long and narrow, and 
when I first witnessed the scene, I thought 
that the bird would pick the bread to pieces, 
and swallow it in morsels. Instead of doing 
so, it held its head up, with the tip of its 
beak pointing slightly upwards ; then it gave 
a succession of snaps with the bill, and the 
slice of bread gradually disappeared down the 
bird’s throat. It really looked very like a 
conjuring trick. 

Deer have a similar mode of eating bread. 
When I was at Oxford, the undergraduates of 
Magdalene College often amused themselves 
by feeding the deer. They used to cut off the 
crust of one entire side of the loaf, bore a 
hole in it, and lower it from the window bya 
string. 

One of the boldest of the deer would then 
come up, take an edge of the crust in its 
mouth, and contrive to nibble it until it was 
consumed. Considering the respective di- 
mensions of the crust and the deer’s mouth, 
this feat was nearly as surprising as that of 
the gull. 

A curious example of semi-domestication of 
the various wild gulls is to be seen on our 
own coasts, and all who take interest in bird- 
life should visit Southport, were it but for 
one object. 

Rescued from the sea, and built upon sand, 
which, contrary to popular ideas, has proved 
a very solid foundation, Southport lies very 
low, scarcely, indeed, above high-water mark. 
Consequently, at low water, the sea recedes 
to a very great distance. 

There is a current legend that two visitors 
unaccustomed to the sea, and being struck 
with the sight of fishing-boats lying high and 
dry, at least a mile from the water, asked 
how the boats could be dragged to the sea. 
On being told that they only had to wait for 
a few hours, when the sea would come to the 
boats, they replied, “ Don’t tell us ony o’ that 
stoof; we’re Manchester men.” 

In order to enable visitors to reach the sea 
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without trouble, a jetty of great length has 
been constructed, on which is a steam tram- 
way. Even at low water the head of the 
jetty projects far into the water, and on this 
spot a remarkable scene is enacted every day 
at noon. 

Southport is essentially a fishing-place, and 
by a local law the offal of the fish may not be 
thrown away, but is reserved for the singular 
custom to which we are referring, and taken 
to a receptacle at the end of the jetty. 

Towards noon gulls of various kinds begin 
to gather round the head of the jetty. Even 
the great Black-backed Gull, the “ Cob” of 
the Medway fishermen, is there. 

Mostly he keeps himself to himself. As 
you drift along in your boat, with your eyes 
near the water, you may see on the sand-banks 
plenty of the common gulls, but stalking | 
majestically alone is the Black-backed Gull | 
vith his mate, all the smaller gulls keeping at 
a respectful distance. 

Very wary, too, is he, and it is scarcely 
more difficult to shoot a curlew than to get | 
within gun-range of a Cob. Yet at South- | 
port jetty he mixes with the other gulls, and 
shows no more fear of man than they do. 

It is no wonder that he is left alone, for | 
he is by no means a companionable bird. On | 
the contrary, he is fierce, aggressive, voracious, 
killing and eating those birds which are less | 
powerful than himself. For example, he is a | 
pest in the districts which are inhabited by | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





the eider ducks, driving the old birds from 
their nesting places, and eating the eggs or | 
newly-hatched young. 

He has been known to chase a nearly full- 
grown merganser, and to keep it perpetually | 
on the dive, so that, in spite of its wonderful | 
swimming powers, it became -too weak for | 
want of air to resist its assailant, and was at | 
last killed and eaten. It is remarkable, by | 
the way, that man kills the whale in much the | 
same fashion, not allowing it time for aerating 
its blood, and so weakening it until it allows | 
its assailants to come near enough to inflict a | 
mortal wound. 

Even the shepherds rank him among their | 
foes, for, like the raven, he will mark down | 
any weak or sickly lamb, and destroy it in 
spite of its mother’s resistance. 

At Southport pier, however, the Black- 
backed Gull associates freely with his lesser 
congeners, and quietly takes his chance with 
the rest in the general scramble for food. 
He shows little fear of man, and they show 
no fear of him. 

It is a wonderful sight, and one which is 


| gulls darted at it with a wild rush. 





Well worth a visit to Southport. From all 
XI—13 


quarters come the gulls by hundreds and 
thousands, and as the hour of noon approaches 
they become more and more impatient and 
venturesome. They float in the air round 
the jetty, uttering cries of impatience, and 
will hover so closely that you may note the 
sparkle of the eye, and can almost touch 
ther with your hand. 

I never had any idea of the power of wing 
which a bird can possess until I had been to 
Southport. 

One morning a fierce gale was blowing, so 
fierce, indeed, that it was scarcely possible 
to keep the feet on the jetty. The wind was 
blowing directly against the end of the pier, 
and when I tried to hurl a captain’s biscuit 
seaward it was instantly caught by the wind 
and blown along the jetty. Yet the gulls 
floated about with as much ease and grace as 
if there were not a breath of wind stirring, 
and scarcely needed even to flap their wings. 

Presently a whistle sounded, and all the 
gulls converged into a dense mass of eager 
life, almost dazzling the eye by the flutter 
of countless wings. A handful of the offal 
was flung as far as possible into the sea, and 
One, 
more active than the rest, seized a morsel in 
its beak, but, being hampered with its burden, 
was overtaken and forced into the sea by 
some thirty or forty gulls, which settled on it 
and completely hid it from sight, all fighting 
for the coveted dainty. 

Presently the first gull emerged at some 
little distance, and, hastily swallowing a small 
morsel which it had contrived to retain, 
rose in the air in hopes of another successful 
attempt. The man who was in charge of the 
food soon disposed of it all, and then the 
gulls gradually dispersed. 

On a bright and clear day the effect of the 
sudden swoop of the gulls is, when seen from 
the shore, if possible, more beautiful than 
when witnessed at close quarters. As the 
gulls simultaneously dart at the floating food 
they look just like a shower of silver spangles 
glittering in the noontide sun. 

I was told that some years ago some ill- 
conditioned brute fired a gun among the gulls 
as they swept upon their food. He was not 


| likely to repeat the offence, for the bystanders 


set upon him at once, kicked and hustled him 
through the whole length of the jetty, tore 
his clothes nearly to pieces, and so maltreated 
him that he was glad to escape with his life. 
The gulls forsook the place for some time, 
and several years were required before they 
regained their former confidence. 

I am thankful that the lately passed salutary 
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laws have put an end tothe abominable custom 
—I cannot call it a sport—of gull shooting 
on our coasts. There was not even any skill 
required. All that was needed was to shoot 
a gull while sitting, take it out in a boat, and 
fling it into the water. These birds are 
always attracted by the sight of a dead com- 
rade floating on the water, and crowd over it 
in constantly increasing numbers. Even the 
reports of the otherwise dreaded gun have 
no effect upon them, and they can be 
slaughtered as if they were so many geese in 
a pen. 

Where was the use of it? Gulls cannot 
be eaten, so that the excuses which are made 
for battues of game could not be available. 
Neither is their plumage of sufficient value to 
justify their slaughter for the sake of their 
feathers. What recompense, then, could there 
be for the slow torture of most of the victims? 
If they fell with broken wings into the sea they 
were not even put out of their pain, but 
thrown upon the floating heap of dead and 
dying gulls, which gradually accumulated as 
the “sport” proceeded. Did any of my 
readers ever experience the terrors of a broken 
limb? Having, unfortunately, rather a fra- 
gile skeleton, I know too well what is suffered 
under such circumstances ; even a heavy 
footstep in an adjoining room causing a 
series of separate pangs. What pain, then, 
must the wounded bird endure when tossed 
roughly among its dying comrades, suffering 
from their struggles, and giving them pain by 
its own ! 

Unlike the skylark, the Sea Gull has no 
song, and can only express its emotions by a 
wild, wailing cry. Perhaps, however, this 
cry is as dear to its mate as is the song of the 
skylark to bird and man alike. Heard singly 
this cry is nothing ; but when a number of 
gulls have alighted on a sand-bank to feed, 
and think their presence unknown, the chatter 
of their united voices has a strangely weird- 
like effect. 

There are many British species besides the 
two which have been mentioned, and we can 
only find space for a brief notice of two re- 
markable gulls. 

One is the 
great Skua 
Gull, which is 
even _fiercer 
than the Black- 
backed Gull, 
and a far worse 
tyrant to the 
smaller species, 
Instead of 











catching fish for itself, which it is wel} 
capable of doing, it watches for other gulls 
which have gone out to fish, and robs them 
of their prey. 

So powerful is it that the eagle itself does 
not care to attack a Skua; and, indeed, it 
has been seen to beat off a golden eagle 
which had attempted to plunder its nest. It 
is not a very common bird, and seldom breeds 
in the British isles, though it frequents the 
more northern coasts. 

The second is the Tern, sometimes called 
the Sea Swallow, from its long forked tail and 
the exceeding swiftness of its flight. There 
are several British species of ‘Tern, one of 
them, the Lesser Tern, being quite a little 
bird, barely measuring nine inches in total 
length. They do not stay with us all the 
year, but belong to the winter migrants. 

Although it may not be a British bird, the 
Scissor-bill Gull of America and Africa must 
not be wholly passed over, on account of the 
remarkable formation of its beak. Like 
Autolycus, it is a “snapper up of unconsidered 
trifles,” and takes its prey from the surface 
while on the wing. 

For this purpose it has a beak which is quite 
as remarkable in its way as that of the parrot, 
the toucan, the cross-bill, or the flamingo, 
It is long and narrow, and the lower mandible 
is about one-fourth longer than the upper, 
into which it shuts when closed, just like a 
razor into its sheath. 

Being exceedingly swift of wing, it skims 
rapidly over the surface of the water, in 
which the lower mandible is partly dipped. 
The knife-like edge offers but little resistance 
as it cuts through the water, and any small 
living creatures that may happen to be float- 
ing are forced upward by the mere impetus 
of the motion, and are then secured by the 
closing of the lower jaw. 

The entomological reader may remember 
that a similar structure is to be found in the 
fore-legs of the water-scorpion, the ranatra, 
and the praying mantis, the flat clasping 
joint fitting into a groove in the joint imme- 
diately below it. Here then, in two widely 
different classes 
of beings, we 
have the same 
task to perform, 
and a similarap- 
paratus where- 
with to perform 
it, showing that 
both are the cre- 
ation of thesame 
mighty Hand. 
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PENNY NEWSPAPERS AND THEIR POWER. 


By Prorgssor W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


” Nas we really better for our daily news- 
paper? Are we a wiser, shrewder, 


literary and mechanical labour involved in 


| getting up one of the higher class of penny 


happier people for the fifty or sixty columns | 


of close print which we get or may get for 
our penny? Do the merchants that rush 


from their suburban residences to catch the | 


morning train, and that devour their daily 


sheet with such eager haste and lively interest, | 
find life more desirable than did their fore- | 


fathers? Or do they turn it to better account ? 
Was it in days gone by, or in days now cur- 


rent, that the question began to be seriously | 


asked, Is life worth living? Is the mechanic 
who carries the morning sheet to his work- 


shop, glances at it at meal hours, and returns | 
with it to his fireside for a more leisurely | 
perusal, a better and a wiser man than his | 


father before him ? Is it for our good to learn 


all at once everything that is happening every- | 
where—all the battles, earthquakes, explo- | 


sions, murders, suicides, fires, elopements, 


police trials and divorce cases that have hap- | 


pened in twenty-four hours over the civilised 
world? Or if we have not yet got much good 
from this new companion may we yet turn him 


to better account? Such are some of the ques- | 


tions that press themselves on us as we sit 


down to the task which the editor of the Sum- | 


day Magazine has set us in asking us to write a | 


| 


paper on the penny newspaper in its more | 4 
| Think of all the galvanic batteries, the tele- 
| graphing instruments, the telegraph wires by 


vital bearings. We certainly do not undertake 
to answer all of them. We will simply offer 


a few remarks bearing first on the wonderful | 
phenomenon itself, the penny newspaper ; 


and then on some of its effects and uses— 
effects which, under a spirit of carelessness, 


may prove to be very evil, but which, in most | 


cases at all events, a more vigilant spirit may 
turn to good. 


papers, you find it quite wonderful. Nearly 
every one of the several hundred advertise- 
ments has been devised by a separate brain 
and written by a separate hand. Corre- 
spondents in all parts of the globe have been 
laboriously and earnestly at work to ferret 
out the information which their letters con- 
tain. Members of Parliament and other 
public men have consumed no little midnight 
oil on the speeches which the lithe and well- 
trained fingers of the reporters have taken 
down verbatim as the words fell from the 
lips of the speakers. Literary men of ability 
have given the best hours of some days to 
produce the more important reviews in the 
literary department. Judges and lawyers 
have thought much and earnestly of the 
cases reported under the news of the 
law and criminal courts. Carefully and 
anxiously, too, have the editors pondered 
the topics on which the leading articles con- 
tain their best and ripest thoughts. Yet the 
fruit of all this mental labour and of very 
much more is given in the paper that sells 
for a penny. 

And if the original mental labour be great 
the mechanical force needed to throw it all 
into print is of corresponding magnitude. 


sea and land, the telegraph officials employed 
in the wiring department alone ; think of the 
lines of railway, the trains, the engines, the 
vast staff of workers concerned perhaps in 
the transmission of a single parcel ; think of 
the Post Office machinery, British, Conti- 


| nental, American, all brought into play to 


Of all things that may be bought with the | 
English penny the penny newspaper is cer- | 


tainly the most wonderful. If you reckon 


the quantity of matter contained in forty- | 


eight, sixty-four, or seventy-two columns you 


find the least of these equal to a volume of | 


several hundred pages. When the revised 


version of the New Testament came out, at | 


least one American paper printed the whole 


in the portion of two successive numbers not | 


Tequired for the more urgent news of the | 


day; and there are papers in America that 
can lick up a three-volumed novel in won- 
derfully little time. If you think of the 





transmit the news. Hundreds of millions of 
pounds would not produce the machinery of 
which each purchaser of a penny paper gets 
the use and benefit. 

After all this, however, the contents of 
the paper are as yet but huddled in manu- 
script into the newspaper office. All has 
to be read, revised, sorted, and given to 
the compositors. The work of compos- 
ing alone involves the lifting of perhaps 
five hundred thousand pieces of metal, 
with a good deal of revision and correc- 
tion to make all square. Then the matter 
has to be arranged in columns and pages, 
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carried to the foundry, transferred to metal 
plates, and these plates placed on a machine 
that itself has cost not a few thousand 
pounds. The production of the webs of 
paper, miles in length, which are to be 
covered with the impression of the types, is 





the result of another very laborious process. 
Then, when all is printed and folded, there | 
comes the distribution of the paper and | 
the sending of each sheet to its destination. 
All this world-wide labour has been gone 
through to produce a single newspaper, and | 
when the finished and orderly result of the | 
whole is handed to the purchaser the entire | 
sum demanded of him is—one penny. 

Surely there is something here to awaken 
thought, to lead us to consider what it all 
can mean! The seven wonders of the 
ancient world sink into insignificance before 
the penny newspaper of to-day. Here is a 
wonder far surpassing them all produced to 
us every morning, and laid on our breakfast 
table with so little trouble and at so little 
cost to us, that we are apt to think of it as 
the most commonplace of things. To any | 
thoughtful mind it is next toa miracle. At 


the very least, it is such a remarkable result | 
of the combination of furces, as to compel us 
to think of it seriously, if not also solemnly, 
as a very wonderful factor in our modern 


life. Providence could not have brought 
about so unique a phenomenon without 
meaning to accomplish, by means of it, 
purposes of corresponding importance and 
magnitude. Many, perhaps most, readers of 
the penny paper handle it with a carelessness 
that implies absolute insensibility to its im- 
portance and its influence. It moulds their 
views, and perhaps forms their character, | 
without their being aware that it has any 
influence upon them. We cannot help think- | 
ing that it would be well if somewhat more 
thought were bestowed on what the penny | 
paper really is and does, and somewhat more | 
pains were taken to watch and regulate the 
influence which it exerts. 

One very remarkable effect of the penny | 
paper, as conducted with all the aids of the 
railway and the electric telegraph, is to bring | 
the whole world together, to squeeze it as it | 
were into the bulk of an apple. What a 
different world it appears now from four | 
hundred years ago, when the modern spirit 
of adventure and exploration began to spring | 
up! No one then could say what strange 
things might not be found in it. There was | 
unlimited scope for imagination—unlimited | 
“possibilities of creation” that might be 
trought to light by any successful adventurer. 


| earth. 


Lilliput and Brobdingnag did not seem abso. 
lutely impossible, and Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonder Land were not quite relegated to 
the sphere of romance. The world now isa 
very compact, commonplace affair, and the 
penny paper gives us an account, day by 
day, of everything of unusual interest that is 
going on within its limits. The wings of 
imagination have been clipped beyond the 
nossibility of their ever growing again, by 
the desperately matter-of-fact intelligence we 
are constantly getting from every corner of 
the habitable globe. 

We have got, in fact, the measure of the 
We know pretty well its material 
condition, its wants, its sins, its sorrows, its 
disorders, its hopeful agencies and aspirations, 
If we have any Christian duty toward the 
world, we may deliberately survey the whole 
field, and consider calmly how that duty is 
to be discharged. Gradually the old limits 
and barriers between countries are in the 
course of being brokendown. We have got 
a much enlarged horizon. Local prejudices 
and mere traditional ideas are coming to the 
test of a wide and searching experience. 

All this tends to foster a cosmopolitan 
spirit. In this there is undoubtedly some- 
thing good. It makes a man wiser and 
greater to be able to look far round him, and 
gather his impressions of life and duty from 
a wide instead of a narrow area, The penny 
paper helps to encourage the idea of the 
brotherhood of nations. It rebukes the 
Ishmaelite spirit. It makes the old wars 
and antagonisms appear not only wicked but 
absurd. On a little globe like this, what 
room is there for those fierce conflicts by 
which the stronger nations have so often 
destroyed the resources and desolated the 
homes of the weaker? It is high time surely 
that its inhabitants should understand that 
their interests are mutual. Let them do 
their best, by exchanging the commodities 
peculiar to different regions, to promote each 
other’s advantage, and after all, they will not 
make human life on a wide scale extrava- 
gantly comfortable or luxurious. 

The penny paper may thus indirectly help 
an object which it is one of the great aims of 
Christianity to promote. We are taught in 
the Bible that God hath made all nations of 
one blood, to dwell on the face of the earth. 
As we are all of one blood, so the spirit of 
brotherhood ought to reign among us. We 
are taught also that God has not distributed 
His gifts equally to all, but has intrusted a 
large share to some, in order that they may 
consider the case of the others, and help 
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them to help themselves. The penny paper, 
by the links it forms between the various 
nations, may indirectly help on these objects. 
It may show us how much has been given to | 
some, and how great is the destitution of 
others. It may bring home the fact to us | 
that the aid-givers are few, the aid-needers 
are many. Even apart from religion, we see 
how few the nations are that are able to lead 
the world in any useful and valuable direc- 
tion, and how numerous the tribes and races 
that need this leading. We get a new view 
of the responsibilities of a few races, of which 
we ourselves are one, to the rest of the 
world. 

When we look at the subject in a more 
directly Christian light, the same conviction 
is brought home to us. We see how few the 
Churches are that are capable of taking up 





the great mission of Christianity, and helping 
to spread it over the world. We see how 
great the harvest is, and how few the 
labourers. We hear the call to gird up the 


| loins of our minds, and rouse ourselves for 


an enterprise which demands on the part of 
the few a far greater effort, and a much 
higher exercise of faith and courage, than 
hitherto they have ever known. 

So much for the cosmopolitan spirit which 
the cheap press may help to foster. Natu- 
rally, however, its influence is much more 
considerable in the home field—in letting 
men know all that goes on in their own 
country, with all the various opinions that 
are held, and arguments that are used, on 
the numberless and important questions of 
all kinds that are agitated at the present 
day. (Zo be continued.) 


THE CITY OF THE SUN. 
A Storp of Esracl in Egypt. 


By THE Rev. Hy Joy BROWNE, B.A., 
VicaR OF CuRIstT CHURCH, BARNET, AUTHOR OF ‘* THE ADVENTURES OF RUPERT LONG,” ETC. 


|their long servitude, sits the grey-haired 


CHAPTER IX.—IN THE DESERT. 


VAST multitude at Etham,* on “the 
edge of the wilderness :” the number, | 
possibly, some two and a half millions. 


The Israelites are free. They have 
journeyed from Rameses to Succoth, and | 
from Succoth to Etham. Here they pause | 
for further guidance. | 

Did ever the eyes of man behold so strange | 
a sight as that which the rising beams of | 
light reveal at this remote caravan station on 
the edge of the wilderness? Beneath such 
rude tents and shelters as this emancipated | 
nation of slaves have been able to erect, have 
been slumbering the wearied families of | 
Israel after their two days’ rapid march of | 
some fifteen miles each. Now they emerge | 
from their temporary shelters as the sun 
once more reminds them of their duties and 
their dangers. The men gird on their cherids, 
and attend to their baggage and their asses, | 
whilst the women get ready a hasty meal | 
and prepare themselves and their little ones | 


_ for another lengthy march. 


On the summit of a little sand-hill, one of | 
the higher billows of a vast sea of sand, | 
amidst a confused heap of baggage, some of | 
those “spoils” which the Israelites have de- 
manded of their masters in payment t+ of 

* Exodus xiii. 20, ” 
+ Evidently the idea of ‘‘ borrowing” according to our 


translation is an incorrect one. The Israelites demanded 
payment for their service. 


Menephtah, formerly priest of the Sun at 
Heliopolis. By his side, his hand grasped 
in hers, is his daughter Asenath, and close to 


| her, engaged int some domestic toil, is the 


dark-eyed Huldah, whose poor old father 
now .sleeps peacefully and at rest beneath 
Egyptian dust. 

Presently, from the midst of a little 
group of Israelitish leaders, who have been 
in close consultation on the level below, 


/emerges a tall and handsome young man. 


He hastily ascends the mound upon which 
Menephtah and. his daughter sit. Asenath’s 
eyes sparkle, whilst her cheeks are suffused 
with blushes, as Jeshui gives her and the 
aged priest his morning salutations. The 
old man’s eyes sparkle too with renewed 
hope as he feels the warm grasp and hears 
the cheery words of his former steward and 
favourite servant. . 

“Thou hast rested well, my lord, I trust,” 
exclaims the young man, with undiminished 
reverence in histones. ‘‘ These nights in the 
wilderness are not so warm as those at 
Heliopolis. Huzzab, I hope, has seen to 
thy wants ?” 

“ Huzzab has not been so attentive as he 
might be,” answers the old man with asmile, 
glancing at his former slave, who, a little 
distance off, is engaged in a wrangle with 


| another Israelite of kindred nature over some 


Egyptian booty. “ But Asenath and Huldah 
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have seen well to it, that a poor old man 
like me should not be without warm cover- 
ing. They have as well guarded me as thou 
hast been guarding the bones of Zaphnath- 
Paaneah.” * 

“T thank them for that,” replies Jeshui 
with an answering smile. ‘ Would that the 
orders I received from Osarsiph had per- 
mitted of my being nearer to you during 
the night.” 

“We start again shortly upon our eventful 
journey, do we not?” inquires the old man. 

“We do, my lord.” 

“ And whither? By the way of the land 
of the Philistines, I presum:.” 

“Not so, my lord.” 

“Wherefore, Jeshui? Is not this the 
only caravan-track by which we can quit 
Egypt ?” 

“Tt is, undoubtedly, but here it would 
seem we have to wait.” 

“Until when ?” asks Asenath tremblingly, 
for even she has heard murmurs of a possible 
pursuit. 

* Until the divine will is made known to 
Osarsiph, dear Asenath,” answers the young 
man, with a reassuring tone of voice. 

And now a general movement of impa- 
tience seems to spread through the vast mul- 
titude. Under such circumstances, even a 
momentary delay bears with it untold con- 
sequences. A nation of slaves, fleeing from 
their masters; surely Osarsiph must know 
that in every sense there can be safety only 
in action ! 

The leader stands alone upon a #é//, or 
mound, a little removed from the multitude, 
apparently absorbed in prayer. Every eye 
is upon him, and murmurs of impatience are 
beginning to be heard on every side, for the 
captains of Israel have already marshalled 
the host into some rude order of marching 
array.t 

“Oh, Huldah, this suspense is terrible,” 
whispers Asenath to the Hebrew girl. “ Why 
does not Osarsiph let the people resume the 
march?” 

“ Fear not, lady,” answers Huldah calmly, 
“it is not Osarsiph who is leading us. It is 
the God of Israel.” 

It was so. Suddenly from the blue dome 
of heaven there tumbles a luminous cloud of 
glory, gleaming and flashing its radiance 
across the wild wilderness beneath, and then 
gathering itself into a mighty pillar of cloud 
it rolls forward across the trackless waste. 
With a shout of rapture and adoration the 
whole multitude answers to the sign, and for- 


* Exodus xiii. 19. 


¢ Exodus xiii. 18 (see margin). 








ward the long procession takes its way, not 
by any human road or route, but by “the 
great and terrible wilderness.” For hours 
the fugitive multitude presses on. At first 
they tread the arid sand as though they were 
traversing the fields of glory. But the great 
sun gets up in all his power and shows them 
no longer as conquerors, but only a fainting, 
panting multitude of slaves. The old men 
falter, the women weep, the children cry for 
water and shade. And yet they must press 
on, for the guiding pillar still moves forward, 
Whither does it move? To the east naught 
meets the eye but a huge ocean of sand ; to 
the west a low range of hills now hide the 
fugitives from their former prison-house. The 
pillar of cloud moves towards the south-east, 
where a vast mountain-wall, some 3,000 feet 
at its highest point, shuts in the horizon. It 
is towards this mountain-wall that the people 
are being led. 

The aged Menephtah rides upon an ass, 
that patient and sure-footed burden-bearer 
of the East. By his side walks Asenath, 
whom her father sometimes persuades to 
change places with him. Huldah follows, 
carrying the infant of some poor fainting 
Hebrew mother in her arms. WHuzzab, with 
a promise of reward from Jeshui, leads the 
ass, and is the protector of the little 
party. They speak but few words. The 
whole multitude has been wearied into 
silence. The excitement of the two previous 
days, the paschal night, the following morn- 
ing’s deliverance, the rapid marches, events 
unprecedented in the history of a nation, 
must now have their reaction in fear and mis- 
givings. 

The travellers gaze anxiously across the 
arid waste. At one time Asenath sees the 
towers, and palms, and battlements of a city 
near at hand, with a beautiful sheet of clear 
water in which the unknown city lies reflected. 
But the old man, after straining his eyes to 
examine it, tells his daughter it is only a 
delusion—a reflection, and Huzzab laughs 
and describes to her many he has seen in 
his wanderings round Heliopolis. He only 
wishes that he might have as many real 
cities like these which he has seen. But for 
his part he thinks that they are looking 
for something little better than such a delu- 
sion. If it had not been that everybody else 
was coming he would never have come. A 
slave’s hut at Heliopolis was better than an 
encampment in the desert. It was very well 
for Osarsiph to perform miracles, but where 
were the people going to live, and how 
were they to be fed and clothed ? 
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None of the little party has sufficient spirit 
to answer such doubts. Huldah looks indig- 
pant but says nothing. When her eyes meet 
those of Asenath and the old man, she points 
to the cloudy pillar, and resolutely toils on 
with the little Hebrew baby sleeping peace- 
fully in her wearied arms. 

But there are low mutterings of discontent 
rom many a mouth. Yet the face of Osar- 
siph, if it be pale and anxious, is resolute, 
and he speaks not a word, even if his lips 
sometimes move as he presses on in the 
yan of the great procession. 

After many hours of laborious marching 
the multitude draws near to the great eastern 
wall of hills. They pass by the northern | 
end of this wall, and gain from the summit of | 
some hilly slopes a view of a vast sheet of | 
water. A shout rises from the weary host as | 
arefreshing breeze blows upward from this 
arm of the sea. But the more thoughtful 
abstain from joining in the shout. ‘“ Where 
can the pillar of cloud be leading them?” 
They now hear, for the first time, most of 
them, the rolling waves beating upon the 
shore, and then the guiding sign leads them 
down on to the long stretch of sand which 
lies between the mountains and the sea. A 
strange place indeed to be led to! Osarsiph 
stands upon a rising rock and shouts to 
the leaders to command the people once 
more to form an encampment. 

The day’s march is over now, and, wearied 
with the journey, the tired thousands gladly 
unburden themselves and light their gleaming 
watch-fires, 





CHAPTER X.—PURSUIT. 


THE whole multitude has sunk into repose. 
The strain upon nerve and limb has been 
tremendous during the last few days. The 
sun is beginning to drop behind the moun- 
tain-wall which stands between them and 
Egypt. The cooler afternoon breezes fan 
their weary brows. ‘The cattle stretch them- 
selves upon the sand or lazily crop such 
little grass as grows upon the dry slopes. 
The people are tired of wondering after the 
reason which has selected this strange halting- 
place, and leave the solution of the mystery 
for the morrow. 

But there are some that do not rest. 


Osarsiph has climbed a commanding emi- 
nence and looks down upon his weary 
followers, sometimes gazing at the declining 
sun and then eastwards across the heaving 
billows to a low flat promontory on the othe: 
side, whose nearest point seems to be some 
seven miles off. 





Jeshui has snatched a little leisure from 
his arduous duties and leads Asenath up a 
winding path over the mountain’s brow to 
enjoy more fully the evening breeze; the 
maiden having previously rested beneath the 
shadow of a friendly rock, and having left her 
aged father still slumbering under Huldah’s 
watchful eye. 

*‘ At length, dear Asenath,” says the young 
man, tenderly taking her hand, “ I can speak 
to thee asa free man. Oh, thou canst not 
tell the joyous feeling of being free and of 


| belonging to a free nation ! ” 


? 


“T can well understand it, Jeshui,” says 


|the maiden, “and rejoice in it on thy 


behalf, even though with it I should know 
what it is to be an outcast.” 

“Forgive me, dearest,” answers Jeshui 
quickly, ‘forgive my selfishness. In my own 
happiness I had forgotten what thou hadst 
lost. But dost thou regret it?” he asks, 
looking inquiringly into her eyes. 

“Thou knowest I do not,” answers the 
maiden with a frank look of love in response. 
** But, Jeshui, dost thou think that we are 
yet free? The people murmur loudly, and 
Huzzab says that Osarsiph cannot know what 
he is doing, for that he has led us into a trap 
where there is nothing in store for us but to 
die of hunger; but Huldah told him, with 
| flashing eyes, that he ought to be ashamed— 
jhe, a son of Israel; for that Jehovah had 
| already shown them quite enough to let the 
| people know what He could do for them.” 
| “Tt is strange indeed, Asenath,” answers 
Jeshui gravely, “that we should have been 
led hither in spite of the judgment of all the 
leaders, and I believe even of Osarsiph him- 
self. For see,” he continues, ‘how this 
mountain-wall shuts us into this long strip 
of sand, and how at the extremity of it, to the 
south, there is nothing but the wilderness.” 

“Tt is so,” answers the maiden, following 
the direction of the young Hebrew’s gaze, 
“and it would seem as though our journey 
must come to an end.” 

** And yet, not so, Asenath,” answers the 
young man with a smile. ‘‘ Hast thou forgot- 
ten brave Huldah’s words, that Jehovah can 
show the people what He can do?” 

“No, Jeshui, I have not forgotten them,” 
she replies. “It is time indeed for us to 
know that there is none other God save the 
God of Israel. Ihave learnt to believe in 
His power. Would that I could trust it 
more. But why art thou gazing so intently 
towards the north ?” she continues, grasping 
his arm with her trembling hands. “ Dost 
thou love that painful desert-track so much 
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that thou must now look back upon it, or 
dost thou think that we shall have to retread 
it to-morrow ?” 

“Tt is not that, dear Asenath, that draws 
forth my anxious gaze,” he answers, “ for 
why should I hide anything from one who 
has shown so much courage and love? It is 
for Pharaoh and his army that I am looking, 
Asenath, for they are in pursuit of us.” 

** Do the people know this?” she asks after 
a moment’s pause, in which her cheek has 
blanched, but in which she has held him by, 
what seems to him, a firmer grasp. 

“ Osarsiph and the rulers know it, but it 
is only as yet as a vague rumour amongst the 
people.” 

“ Will they fight against us, Jeshui ?” 

“ Doubtless they will, dear Asenath.” 

“Dost thou think that Jannes_ will be 
with them?” she asks with a shudder. 


“It is likely to be so, dear maiden; but | 
thy Jeshui will fight for thee,” he answers re- | 


assuringly, “ and the Lord is on our side.” 
They gaze intently towards the north. A 
heaving stretch of ¢e//s bounds their horizon 
and confines it to some half the distance 
they have traversed during the morning. 
Over this line of ¢e//s a great cloud of dust 
seems to be creeping towards them. Jeshui 


gazes towards it and compresses his lips. 


His hand is upon his cherid. 

“ Jeshui, are those the Egyptians?” she 
whispers. 

“They are, dear Asenath,” he answers, 


‘‘and in some two hours or so they will be | 


upon us.” 
** Wilt thou not tell Osarsiph ?” she falters. 
‘‘ Surely there is not a moment to lose.” 
They both turn round with a searching 
look for their leader. He stands still upon 
his rocky platform, leaning upon his staff. 


It would even seem as if he were uncon- | 
scious of any danger, for he still gazes wist- | 


fully away across the heaving waters. The 
great sun with its level rays gilds the rock 
upon which he stands, and throws out his tall 
and stately figure in bold relief. The Hebrew 
and his companion look at him for a moment 
in silent admiration. 

“Oh, Jeshui,” whispers Asenath, “ how 
calm he is! Surely he cannot know of our 
danger !” 

In another moment the loud voice of a 
Hebrew has resounded from a neighbouring 
eminence, “ The Egyptians are upon us!” 

Like a flash of lightning the dire intelli- 
gence has spread through the camp. Jeshui 
and Asenath look down upon a scene of wild 
confusion, The sleeping Israelites awake 


|as she looks for Menephtah 








7 


and spring to their feet. The women shriek 


|aloud and clasp their little ones in their 
| arms. 


The heaving waters of the sea are 
calm compared to the raging waves of life 
beneath. 

‘‘My father, my father!” shrieks Asenath 
amidst the 
rolling tempests of humanity below. 

“ Fear not, fear not, Asenath,” cries Jeshui, 
grasping her hand. “ Trust to me, trust to 
Osarsiph, nay, trust to God !” 

A slight lull follows the first shock of this 
tempest of fear, then every eye is fixed upon 
Osarsiph, who still stands motionless above 
the multitude. Then with a frantic cry of 
despair, as if by instinct they begin to scale 
the rocky eminence on which he stands. As 
they ascend they can see only too clearly 
their danger, for Pharaoh’s legions have burst 
upon their sight. With looks of rage and 
despair the ungovernable throng surround 
their leader, whilst some of them even cast 
stones* at him in their wild fury. 

“ Because there were no graves in Egypt,” 
they cry, “hast thou taken us away to die in 
the wilderness ? Wherefore hast thou dealt 
thus with us, to carry us forth out of Egypt? 
Is not this the word that we did tell thee in 
Egypt, saying, Let us alone, that we may 
serve the Egyptians ? For it had been better 
for us to serve the Egyptians, than that we 
should die in the wilderness.”+ 

CHAPTER XI.—VICTORY. 

OsARSIPH listens calmly to this sudden 
burst of fury. He meets their angry looks. 
with an unruffied gaze. His meekness lures 
them to amoment’s silence. If they were to 
stone him he would not raise an arm to 
resist. 

This is the leader they need—this liber- 
ated mass of slaves—a man firm as an 
Egyptian pyramid, as gentle as a Hebrew 
shepherd. He calmly hears their loud up- 
braidings. The stones fall harmless at his 
feet. Then they pause, and beckoning with 
his hand he replies to them. They listen 
intently. It is fear that has raised their fury. 
They would now grasp at any straw of com- 
fort. With dauntless looks and cheerful voice 
he answers them. 

“Fear ye not,{ stand still, and see the 
salvation of the Lord, which He will show to 
you to-day; for whereas ye have seen the 
Egyptians to-day,§ ye shall see them again no 
more for ever. ‘The Lord shall fight for you, 
and ye shall hold your peace.” 


* Josephus II. xv. 4. 
+ Exodus xiv. 13, 14. 


+ Exodus xiv, 11) 12. 
Margin. 
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. “ As of yore his daughter Asenath is by his side.” 


A silence spreads through all the crowd 
when they hear their leader’s words. His 
spirit seems to be predominant, his example 
contagious, 
him fall back a little as if spell-bound. Then 
they tell those behind them that their leader 
has spoken and that he will again do some- 
thing great. Expectation again assumes in 
some measure the place of fear. 

Jeshui and Asenath take advantage of this 
spell of quietude to hasten down and look 
for Manephtah. 
calmly listening to Huldah’s soothing words. 


Those immediately surrounding | 


They find him safe and | 
| a tear-dimmed eye, “for thy kindness to mine.” 


“ My children,” says the old man, greeting 
them with a thankful smile, “ I rejoice to see 
you again safe. This is indeed a critical 
moment, for they tell me that Pharaoh and 
his army are at hand, but I have been learn- 
ing wisdom from this brave maiden here, who 
has been soothing me with words of hope and 
comfort. She has no fears for Israel in spite 
of all this danger.” 

‘I thank thee, Huldah,” says Asenath, 


| “for thy kindness to my father.” 


“T thank thee, lady,” replies Huldah, with 
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“Yes, Huldah,” adds Jeshui, with a smile, 
“thou hast not forgotten Elnathan and his 
words of hope and confidence. His faith 
seems to be thy heritage.” 

And yet what room does there seem to 
be for hope and confidence ? The Egyptian 
legions are now in full view, and every 
chance of retreat is cut off. There they 
are, those terrible legions with which almost 
every fugitive slave in that vast multitude 
of fugitive slaves is only too well acquainted. 
On either wing are the archers, either on foot 
or in chariots—two warriors in each chariot 
—six hundred chariots in all. In the centre 
are stationed the heavy infantry, some two 
hundred thousand footmen, all armed.* 
There are the bowmen with their banner 
of the “ King’s name,” the spearmen with 
their standard of the “sacred boat,” the 
swordsmen who follow the sign of the 
“‘ oryx and feather,” the clubmen who rally 
under the “royal person,” and the slingers 
whose ensign is that of the ‘“ plumes of 
Amenra.” 

But is it wonder or fatigue that causes this 
huge army to halt and pause before it makes 
the final swoop, or is it the certainty and 
security which it knows it has of its preyvas 
it looks down upon the hunted fugitives as 
they crowd between the rocks and the rolling 
billows ? 

There is a smile of triumph on the face of 
Jannes as he stands beside Pharaoh in his 
chariot, and points out the impossibility of 
any retreat or evasion; and the Egyptian 
magician’s keen eye searches for the figure of 
Osarsiph as a hawk would for his prey, 
whilst in anticipation he sees Jeshui lying 
dead upon the sand pierced by an Egyptian 
dart, whilst he carries back with him to the 
City of the Sun the fair flower that has been 
robbed from it—the lovely Asenath. 

But what is this fresh portent -that seems 
for a moment to qualify the certainty of such 
expectations? Lo, the Sun-god of Egypt 
drops behind the last Egyptian hill, but 
scarcely has it disappeared when the cloudy 
canopy which has been all day hovering over 
the Israelites now blazes forth into a ruddy 
glory and casts a track of light across the 
breaking billows. The Egyptians see it for a 
moment, and then between them and it there 
seems to rise up an impenetrable curtain of 
vapoury gloom. 

But where Osarsiph and his followers 
stand each rock and stone and shrub is lit up 
with glory. The swelling billows roll towards 
them with cataracts of gold. Across the 
* Josephus II. xv. 3. 











sand, across the sea, a way seems paved with 
golden light. With speechless wonder the 
people stand expectant. In the clear radi- 
ance which falls round Osarsiph they can 
almost discern his every look and every 
movement. With his rod grasped in his 
hand he descends from his eminence and 
walks down the shining track, walks towards 
the foaming waste of waters. Then, with 
his rod uplifted, he strikes the billow that 
rolls at his feet. It shrinks and curls 
under the potent touch, and suddenly across 
the gloomy gulf there opens out a solid 
track lit up along its length with rays ot 
glory. 

The people linger for a moment in awe- 
struck silence,* then, without a voice uplifted 
or trumpet blast, the great procession pours 
down after its leader between the ocean- 
walls. 

It is apparent to the Egyptians that a great 
movement is taking place in the Hebrew 
camp. Nay, they can see, in spite of the 
shrouded light, the luminous path which now 
lies across the gulf. 

“The magic of Osarsiph,” t whispers 
Jannes to Pharaoh, with a face whose 
pallor only the deep gloom around them 
conceals. 

“They are rushing to destruction,” { 
answers Pharaoh with a trembling voice. 

“ Not so, my lord,” answers Jannes, his 
cynical tone returning ; “thou knowest not 
yet what the magicians are capable of 
doing.” 

“But what are we to do, Jannes?” asks 
the King in tones of mingled fear and fury. 
“ Those accursed«slaves are escaping us after 
all.” 

“They shall not, my lord,” answers 
Jannes, before ‘whose passionate fancy the 
form of Asenath appears carried away by the 
Hebrew slave, Jeshui. “If they can tread 
the sea-bed, surely we can. This east wind 
is strong and keeps the billows from the 
sandy track. Let us follow them, my lord; 
let us follow them!” 

With roll of the drum and trumpet blast 
the Egyptian battalions are once more 
roused to energy.§ The cavalry move for- 
ward first, with Usertesen, once favoured 
guest of Jannes, at their head.|| “A senti- 
ment, a sentiment,” he cries as he rides past 
the Egyptian seer : “ Destruction to Osarsiph 
and the Hebrews!” 

The rolling chariots follow, dragged labor- 
iously across the sandy beach. But the way 


* Exodus xiv. 14. + Josephus II. xv. 3. 
4 Josephus II. xvi. 3. ¢ Clemens. 
\| Josephus II, xvi. 3. 
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is difficult, for the light flits from them when 
they need it most, and the chariot-wheels 
drive heavily. 

Oh, dark and terrible defile which proud 
Pharaoh and his legions hope to traverse! 
When, ah when, will these frowning walls of 
ocean, that still stand up terrible and silent, 
be passed by? 

“Jannes, Jannes,” cries Pharaoh in an 
agony of emotion, “when will this terrible 
march be over? ‘These chariots make no 
progress. Surely Osarsiph has bewitched 
them. Thou art no match for Osarsiph, 
Jannes. Thou hast lured us to destruction !” 

“Tf I have, King, I myself shall perish in 
the overthrow,” answers Jannes, with a sneer 
that even the awful uncertainty of the 
moment cannot restrain. ‘“‘ But why yield to 
despair? On, on, ye Egyptians !” 
“The Hebrews shall not escape you, ye 
shall slaughter them on the other side !” 

The terrible hours of night are passing, 


he shouts. 


| 

| chariot, the restive steed in its costly trap- 
| pings—one mass of struggling, despairing life 
in wild confusion—and then the rushing 
billows efface the scene for ever from the 
| view. 


CHAPTER XII.—THE STORY THAT BEARS 
REPETITION, 

Tuts is Miriam, the prophetess, the sister 
of Aaron, and this is Huldah, the dark-eyed 
daughter of Elnathan, and these are the 
maidens of Israel who to-day in measured 
dance and with uplifted trimbrel celebrate 
Jehovah’s victories. 

The opal waves roll gently again upon the 
surface of the sea, only dashing themselves 
into foam as they sweep up to the sandy 
barriers of the shore. No tempest now upon 
the face of the waters, only a monotonous 
heaving, like the laboured slumber of one 
who has passed a night of agony. No loud 
thundering of wind and wave, only the awe- 





and the morning watch is breaking. Through | struck silence of one who has fulfilled a 


the sulphurous canopy above them to the 
eastwards there are flashes of radiance. Are 


they the gleams of hope or the flashings of | 


divine displeasure ? 

Hark ! the thunder is beginning to roar and 
a tempest to swell upon the stormy sea.* 
The great and rushing winds begin to play 
upon the ocean floor. The vast frowning 
walls look down with 
crests of foam upon their heads. A rumbling 
storm roars wildly round. 

“Let us flee! let us flee!” cries Pharaoh. 
“Let us flee, Jannes. Bid them sound the 
retreat!” 

Back comes the frantic host, trampling 
on one another in their wild terror. The 
horse, the chariot, and the rider, all mixed 
together in terrible confusion. They sur- 
round Pharaoh’s chariot. They hedge it in. 
It is immovable now, hemmed in by those 
whose frantic cries rise even louder than the 
storm. 

“ Back, cowards !” cries Jannes, as he raises 
himself in the chariot, “and let us meet our 
fate with courage.” 

He stands erect in the royal car, his grey 


locks streaming in the wind, still a picture | 


of pride and indomitable will. Beside him 
the youthful monarch gazes wildly round 
him, his face of ashen paleness, but his atti- 
tude and demeanour still those of a king. 
The lurid glare of the lightning shows for 
a moment this picture—the face of King, 
magician, captain, and soldier, the gorgeous 


* See Psalm Ixxvii. for additional facts not mentioned in 
Exodus. 








fierce and angry | 


terrible mission in obedience to dread 
decrees. 

Clouds over the face of the deep, but 
| bright sunlight where Miriam and her 
| maidens dance. 

“ Sing ye to the‘Lord, 
For He hath triumphed gloriously ; 
The horse and his rider 
Hath He thrown into the sea.’’ * 


How their eyes sparkle, how the jewels 
glisten upon their uplifted arms and twinkling 


| feet ! 
| Old Menephtah sits beneath a spreading 


| palm-tree, and watches their exuberant joy 
| with sad and yet calm eyes. As of yore, his 
| daughter Asenath is by his side, his hand 
| held fast in hers. Sometimes the tears, 
| which seem not to be altogether tears of 
| sorrow, roll down his aged cheeks, and then 
| the maiden at his side beams upon him 
| with a smile of sunshine. 

| Presently the ever-moving feet become 
| stationary. The uplifted arms drop and the 
| song of triumph dies away. Huldah leaves 
|the group of maidens and, her face still 
| sublime in its expression of sacred joy, 
hastens towards Menephtah and his daughter. 

“Ah, brave Huldah,” says the old man 
| with a smile of welcome, as she approaches, 
“‘ we have been listening to thy song.” 

“Yes, my lord,” answers Huldah, seat- 
ing herself at the old man’s feet, “a song of 
victory.” 

“ Thou mayest well sing it, Huldah, The 
Lord hath triumphed gloriously. His people 
are free, and Asenath and I rejoice in their 


..* Exodus xv. 21. 
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freedom. Methinks that Asenath would 
have almost joined thee if it were not for 
her old father’s tears.” 


“Nay, dear father,” interposes Asenath, 


“ my place is here by thee. Besides, dost thou | 


forget that I am not a Hebrew maiden ?” 

** Oh, yes, dear lady,” exclaims Huldah, her 
dark eyes sparkling with affection, “hast 
thou not cast in thy lot with Jehovah’s 
people, and is it not a duty to rejoice when | 
He has laid bare His arm on their behalf?” 


“Tt is indeed, Huldah,” answers Asenath | 


with emotion, “but have we not all a past 
to remember ?” 

“‘T indeed have, sweet mistress,” sighs | 
Huldah. “ My beloved father, asthouknowest, 
sleeps in Egypt.” 

** But God has given thee another father,” 
interposes Asenath, putting her hand in that | 
of Menephtah. 


“Yes, Huldah, my brave child,” says the old | 
man with a faltering voice, kissing her on the 


forehead as he speaks, “if it had not been 
for thy brave spirit and dauntless faith help- 
ing me on, I should not have been here.” 
“I thank thee, my lord, and thee, sweet 
Asenath,” answers Huldah, “for the favour 
that you bear towards me. It is a joy to 


think of it, if I have cheered your weary foot- | 


steps. Can I ever forget the kindness that 
you showed to my loved one left in Egypt ?” 

“ We have each left loved ones in Egypt,” 
says the old man with a deep-drawn sigh, 
“and soon they will be still more distant 
from us, for I see Jeshui coming towards | 
us, to tell us, doubtless, that we must be 
once more on the march.” 

Asenath’s face has already flushed with 
the consciousness of his approach, but she 
stoops down and smooths her parent’s silvery 
locks, and says calmly : 

“It is better, dear father, that they should 
sleep in Egypt than beneath those heaving | 
billows.” 

“Yes, Asenath,” replies Menephtah with 
emotion, “I never thought that I should be 
thankful that 4e died amongst the first-born. 
Better then, than that he should have fol- 
lowed after Jehovah’s people. My much-loved 


Ranifer!” exclaims the old man, his voice 
breaking into sobs, “my son, my son, my 
only son!” 

“My father,” says Jeshui, who has now 
reached them, and whose voice partakes of 
| the aged Menephtah’s emotion, “ why weep, 
las for an only son? Wilt thou not let me 
take that sacred place? Wilt thou not give 
me this sweet daughter of thine, that the 
| relationship may be still more rez il, and that 
| Imay have a right to cherish you both?” 

9 Thou knowest, Jeshui,” answers Meneph- 
tah, “that in heart I have given her to thee 
| already.” 
| What sayest thou, Asenath?” inquires 
| the Hebrew leader, looking into her tender 
| eyes. 
| Those tender eyes had long ago told the 
truth, and there was nothing more to be 
done than for a little trusting hand to be 
placed in his. Then he leads her away be- 
neath the palm-trees, and tells her a story 
| which they both know, but which is a tale 
| that bears repetition. Henceforth Jeshui’s 
| people is to be Asenath’s people, and his 
God her God. 

Menephtah and Huldah, the Hebrew girl 
very near to the old man, wait long for 
them in their shady resting-place. They wait 
long, but not impatiently. ‘Menephtah reflects 
| with a grave smile on some such day long 
ago in his own past history; and Huldah, 
| brave, unselfish Huldah, thinks how happy 
| she is, and muses how she can make others 

happy. 

| The shadows lengthen. The sun drops 
|again behind the Egyptian hills, the stars 
| come out, and then once more there appears 
in the darkening sky Jehovah's mystic sign, 
the g gleaming pillar of fire! Menephtah 
sees it and rises from his seat. He gazes at 
|it for a moment in silence ; then he pros- 
trates himself upon the ground and adores 
| not it, but Him whose lamp it is, the God 
of Israel. 

Ah, better far, Menephtah, that one silent 
prayer of thine, than all the gorgeous cere- 
monials that thou knowest of at Heliopolis, 
the City of the Sun! 





A FRENCH PROTESTANT PASTOR: 


Emile Frangois Cook. 


I WELL remember, some thirty years ago, | 
or thereabout, the visit of a young student 
for the ministry, named Emile Cook, at my | 


father’s house. 





We children were greatly | 


interested in the event. For one thing, I 
remember, we thought it ‘‘ queer’’—so we 
put it—that a man should have what sounded 
to us like a girl’s name. We had been told, 
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too, something of our expected visitor’s parent- 
age and early history, which quickened our 
curiosity. He was of mixed nationality and 
mixed education. His father was an esteemed 
and venerable minister, an Englishman who 
had for many years been settled in France, 


and had there done valuable work of a semi- ! 
missionary kind as a Methodist preacher, and | 


had helped to lay the foundations of the im- 
portant Christian enterprise which is now 
being carried out on a large scale in that 
country by Methodist agency. The mother 
of the writer of these lines, who had resided 
for some years in France, had there made the 
acquaintance of this devoted Christian min- 
ister. This, of course, established a sort of 
link between our family and the student who 
was to be our guest, and prompted us to 
give him a welcome rather as an old friend 
than as a stranger. The elder Mr. Cook had 
married a sweet and accomplished French 
lady, the daughter of a Protestant pastor of 
high repute, and the son had spent some time 
in an English school, and at the time of his 
visit was an inmate of a theological college 
connected with the Wesleyan Methodist com- 
munity, at Richmond in Surrey. 

It is with peculiar pleasure that early 
recollections are now revived by the present 
writer, for the Emile Cook who, after a career 
of singular devotion and heroism as a min- 
ister of the gospel, met his death under 
circumstances of tragic impressiveness about 
ten years ago, at the comparatively early age 
of forty-four, abundantly fulfilled the promise 
of a charming, ingenuous, and noble youth. 
A small memoir,* somewhat inadequate 
perhaps, but full of suggestive material and 
of genuine sympathy, has lately brought 
Mr. Cook’s character and life under the 
notice of English readers, and there are few 
biographical sketches which better deserve 
reading. 

Born amidst religious influences, and asso- 
ciated from the first with a community in 
which the definite expression of religious 
experience is much cultivated and insisted 
upon, his susceptible nature readily re- 
sponded to the circumstances in which he 
was placed. Sunshine and peace were in his 
early home; nor did the restraints imposed 
by the somewhat severe rules of domestic 
discipline which were observed there, unduly 
repress the buoyancy and merriment of child- 
ish spirits. There was, we are told, “a ten- 
derness infused through the stiff reserve of 


* “ Faithful tothe End: The Story of Emile Cook’s Life.” 
Adapted from the French. By Louise Seymour Houghton. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1832. 





the father’s manner, a sweet gravity temper- 
ing the mother’s southern impulsiveness, 
which made that home like few upon 
earth,” 

The religious instruction imparted by his 
mother sank deeply into his soul, and very 
early brought forth its appropriate and beau- 
tiful fruit. His strong desire, as his biographer 
records, was to please that best and dearest 
Friend, of whom he had heard so much, and 
“this made him grow daily more loving and 
gentle to all the family, more obedient to his 
parents, more yielding to the elder children, 
more generous to the poor.” With the frank 
simplicity of childhood, he began from the 
very first to lead others with him to the feet 
of the Saviour, who is still saying, as He did 
when on earth, “Suffer the little children to 
come unto Me.” “One evening when the 
three children,” Emile and his brother and 
sister, “ had been romping in the garden with 
a little friend, the mother noticed all at once 
an unwonted quiet. It was growing dark, 
but they had not come into the house. She 
looked through all the rooms for them in vain. 
As she passed along the upper corridor she 
thought she heard voices in the chapel, and, 
opening a door which led into a little gallery 
above the pulpit, she stepped in. The chapel 
was quite dark, but some one was speaking 
in the darkness below. She listened ; it was 
Emile praying earnestly that God would give 
him a new heart and make him fit for heaven. 
When he ceased to pray Paul began, and then 
Marie, and then the little boy who had been 
playing with them. ‘The mother listened 
silently, joining in their prayers in her heart. 
When their prayers were finished they came 
quietly out of the chapel, saying nothing on 
the subject to any one.” 

I, for one, am not disposed to criticise or 
to estimate some of the modes of thought, ex- 
pression, and action in which Emile Cook’s 
early piety revealed itself. The piety itself 
was genuine, and thus justified by actual 
results the mode of its development. The 
biographer records that the little boys of that 
prayer-meeting who have lived to grow up, 
and are now scattered far and wide, have 
all become, without exception, devoted ser- 
vants of God. Emile had doubtless heard 
from the lips of many of those who were 
associated with the Church of which his 
father was a minister, a great deal said about 
conversion, as a conscious experience at a 
particular moment of the exercise of the par- 
doning love of God. His childish heart 
yearned for such an experience. He was 
not satisfied with the religious influences 
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which had been exerted upon him, with the 
religious sympathies which had been awakened 
within him, or with the practical exemplifica- 
tions of the religious life which he had given, 
nor does it seem that his friends were so either. 
He wanted some definite assurance that he 
was “accepted” into “the family of God’s 
dear children.” This longing grew into an 
intense anxiety which seriously affected his 
health, bringing on symptoms of brain fever, 
to which he appears to have been liable. 
One evening when his mother had smoothed 
his pillow, laid a cool handkerchief on his 
forehead, and left him as she thought to the 


rest he so much needed, he rose from his | 


bed and in an agony of supplication poured 
forth the old cry of the earnest heart, wrest- 
ling with the great problem and mystery of 
life, “I will not let Thee go except Thou 
bless me.” And the experience was obtained, 
and the peace of God shone softly down 
upon the child’s heart. To that event Emile 
Cook always referred in after years, with inex- 
pressible gratitude, and with deep emotion, 
as his “conversion.” He was then just nine 
years old, 

These religious longings, anxieties, and 
experiences were certainly not the indications 
of a sickly, weakly condition of body or mind. 
They were connected with an elasticity of 
spirit, amoral vigour, and a personal courage 
of no ordinary kind, which Emile Cook dis- 
played to the end of his life. The heaviest 
of his early trials was his experience at 
an English boarding-school, at Woodhouse 
Grove, near Leeds, to which he was, not very 
wisely as it seems to us, sent with his elder 
brother, and where he stayed for two years. 
The school is one that was established for 
the education of the sons of Methodist minis- 
ters, and at that time, as the writer happens 
to know from other sources, it was certainly 
very badly managed. The food was coarse, 
the supervision was altogether inadequate, 
the accommodation was rough, and the 
boys too generally were rude and boisterous. 
What a small boy, of indifferent health, ac- 
customed to the delicate tenderness of a 
refined home, had to suffer in such a place 
may be imagined. All the troubles of his 
lot Emile bore bravely and uncomplainingly, 
“like the brave little Christian warrior he 
was.” His gentleness and forgiving spirit 
disarmed even many of the rough, thought- 
less lads who found amusement in tormenting 
him. He found sympathy and help in his 
brother, but he heroically declined to write 
complaining letters home, and he quietly 
drew consolation from the sources of spiritual 


comfort, which, young as he was, were open 
to him. Happily for him, the removal of his 
father to Lausanne, where the highest educa- 
tional advantages were to be had, led to his 
return home. At the end of two years at 
Woodhouse Grove, he came back to his 
bright family circle and to his mother’s care. 
It was high time, for “ he was no taller than 
when he left home, and was so thin and pale, 
with such dark circles around his deep-blue 
eyes,” that his parents might well fear that 
his constitution had received permanent 
injury. 

But a heavier trial than he had yet known 
| awaited him. Before he had been home 
| quite a year, his mother died. His grief 
was inexpressible, but the restraint which 
he put upon himself was of the nature of a 
| more than Spartan heroism. He would not 
| allow the sorrow that was gnawing at his 
heart to interrupt the fulfilment of all his 
customary duties, and in all his conduct at 
home there was a marked increase of an in- 
describable tenderness, consideration, and 
delicate regard of all around him. He 
bore up bravely until the school examina- 
tions were over, and then the long-con- 
tinued strain upon him proved too great, 
and he was prostrated by brain fever, which 
kept him for weeks hovering between life 
and death. 

Soon after his recovery he went with his 
sister to Montauban, finding a home for some 
time with his grandparents there, and de- 
voting himself to his studies, having now 
before him the prospect of becoming a 
minister. He was, indeed, as his biogra- 
pher observes, “a born pastor,” and before 
he was eighteen he preached his first 
sermon, the attempt being made with some 
trepidation and not without peril of breaking 
down. 

The courage, generosity, and simplicity of 
his nature were illustrated in a striking way 
during his residence at Montauban. He was 
one day walking by the river-side, when he 
suddenly heard a cry of distress, and saw a 
man in the water in imminent danger of drown- 
ing. Without a moment’s hesitation Emile 
threw off his coat and plunging into the 
river swam to the rescue. He seized the 
sinking man and struck out for the shore. 
But the current was rapid, the man was 
heavy, and the task was too much for the 
brave youth. For a moment it seemed as if 
both lives must be lost, or that at least the 
rescuer must abandon his attempt and try to 
save himself. It occurred to him, however, 








that there was one more chance, and this he 
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hastily explained to the drowning man. Re- | to sweep over the doomed country, he en- 


leasing himself from his grasp, Emile gave 
the man a vigorous push towards the shore. 
The effort sent the young swimmer to the 
bottom, but rising again he repeated the 
push, and the third time had the satisfaction 
of feeling the ground beneath him, and then 
of bringing the man safely tothe bank. The 
exertion nearly cost him his life, and he with 
difficulty recovered his breath. Then he 
walked quickly home, changed his clothes, 
and said nothing to any one of what had 
happened. 

After spending three happy years in theo- 
logical and other studies at Richmond, Mr. 
Cook entered upon the work of a Methodist 
minister in France. His brilliant gifts and 
his engaging personal qualities might have 
tempted him to a career of greater freedom 
and ambition ; but his lowly, simple, and 
ardent disposition was abundantly satisfied 
in the service of the Church to which he 
had given his heart’s first love, and in con- 
nection with it to preach the gospel which 
had so long been a wellspring of joy and 
strength to his own soul. For several years 
he devoted himself to pastoral work in coun- 
try districts in various parts of France. It 
need scarcely be said that he was “ in labours 
more abundant.” From the beginning of 
his ministry he flung himself into his work 
with an ardour, simplicity, and aptitude which 
carried the hearts of the people by storm, and 
won for him a passionate attachment such as 
falls to the lot of few. He married a lady 
whom he had known from childhood, and 
his home-life was one of the greatest possible 
felicity. 

In the midst of all his activities the history 
of France moved on, until it came to the 
awful struggle and catastrophe of the Franco- 
German war, the overthrow of the Second 
Empire, the wild fierce outbreak and repres- 
sion of the Communistic Revolution, and the 
establishment of the present Republic. Look- 
ing back upon those events, as we do now, in 
the light of all which they revealed, we see 
them under a very different aspect from that 
in which they were naturally seen by French- 
men, who were overtaken and surprised by 
the bursting of that mighty storm over their 
beloved country. Mr. Cook was an ardent 
Frenchman at heart, and it must be admitted 
that he shared with his countrymen many 
of their delusions with respect to the power 
and greatness of France at the time of 
the declaration of the war with Germany. 
When the hour of disaster came, and wave 
after wave of misery and misfortune seemed 











tered to the full into the national sorrow, he 
endured the agony and suspense of the 
people, and he too was fired with patriotic 
ardour. 

When the siege of Paris at length was 
imminent, Mr. Cook, yielding to the persua- 
sion of friends, removed his beloved family 
to the Channel Islands, but himself hastened 
back to the doomed city, to stand to his post 
of duty and render such service as he could. 
As he drew near he met long lines of fugi- 
tives, terror-stricken and dismayed, taking 
their flight, and soon after he re-entered 
Paris the suburbs were laid waste, the line 
of fortifications was put in readiness, the 
Germans drew their ring of armed men around 
the city, and the fearful strain of the siege 
began. The extracts given from Mr. Cook’s 
journals and letters during that time are of 
absorbing interest and are only too brief. 
Suffice it to say here that he gave himself 
not only to the spiritual work for which there 
was abundant opportunity, but also to the 
temporal relief and succour of the sick, the 
wounded, and the starving. Aftera hundred 
and seventy days of that terrible trial and 
service, the moment of release came, and 
with a clear and grateful sense of duty done, 
Mr. Cook was able once again to join his 
tenderly loved wife and children in the 
Channel Islands. A somewhat serious at- 
tack of illness, the result of the privations, 
fatigue, and anxieties which he had under- 
gone, prostrated him for a time, and then, 
when he was in the midst of preparations for 
taking his family back to Paris, tidings ar- 
rived of the fearful outbreak of the Commune. 
Mr. Cook at once felt that he must return to 
his post alone, and notwithstanding the re- 
monstrances of well-meaning friends, he hur-\ 
ried to respond to the call of duty, and was 
in the city again in the middle of April. The 
weeks that followed, until the Commune was 
at length destroyed in a deluge of blood, 
were a time of even greater trial than the 
time of the German siege ; and although Mr. 
Cook was as brave and devoted in all kinds 
of service as ever, he received a shock from 
which he never wholly recovered. 

When once more he had brought his family 
home, he set himself with fresh ardour to do 
something for the evangelisation ef France, 
a work the necessity of which had been so 
terribly emphasised to him by his recent 
experiences. 

The last chapter of his beautiful life-story 
forms a fitting close to a record of so much 
purity, devotion, and self-sacrifice. He went 
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to the meetings of the Evangelical Alliance 
in New York in October, 1873. On the 15th 
of November, weary and almost ill, but 
with eager thoughts of bright loving faces 
at home, he started from New York, on 
what proved to be a most eventful voyage. 
Besides Mr. Cook there were four of the 


delegates to the Evangelical Alliance on | 


board, and a bright and happy company 
of passengers with many children. When 
the steamer had been seven days at sea, 
and all were looking forward to the speedy 
and safe termination of their journey, a 
catastrophe occurred by which in a moment 
two hundred and twenty-six souls, out of 
three hundred and thirteen, were hurried 
into another world. The passengers had re- 
tired to rest, and the silence of midnight was 
over the sea, when suddenly a crash was 
heard, the steamer was cut in two by a sail- 
ing ship, and began to sink with all its living 
freight. The terror and agitation of such a 
moment can never be described. But even 
in such a moment there were not a few of 
that company who realised at once that they 
were in the hands of God, and were calm and 
able to think of others. Startled by the col- 
lision, Mr. Cook sprang from his berth and 
was about to rush on deck when he heard 
cries of distress. He turned back and a 
sailor went with him. They found a mother 
and her child caught by the fragments of the 
crushed side of the vessel. They succeeded 
in liberating the mother, but the little one 
was still held fast by the broken timbers. 
The vesse] was rapidly sinking, and nothing 
more could be done. The mother, with a 
true mother’s heart, would not save herself 
and leave her child, and she calmly stayed 
to die by her little one. Mr. Cook reached 
the deck, and had just time to wring 
the hand of a friend, when he was drawn 
down with the sinking ship. Putting forth 
all his strength he struggled against the suction 
of the water, and at length reached the surface. 
He caught a spar, but was thrust from it by a 
desperate drowning man. His strength was 
exhausted, the terrible toldness of the water 


benumbed him, and he was just sinking for | 


the last time when a lifeboat picked him up. 





Mr. Cook was taken on board the Zoch 
Earn, the vessel which had run down the 
steamer, as it seemed, at the point of death, 
The Loch Earn herself was seriously injured 
by the collision, more seriously, it turned out, 
than was at first supposed. Another vessel 
passed, and the offer of the captain to take 
on board the survivors of the steamer’s pas- 
sengers and crew was gratefully accepted. 
Mr. Cook, however, sorely as he longed to 
be at home, and much as he needed home 
nursing, resolved to remain on the Loch Earn, 
that he might cheer his friend and fellow-dele- 
gate, who had been so seriously injured in 
the collision that he could not be removed. 
A terrible period of trial followed. A fearful 
storm raged for five cays and five nights, and 
it was speedily found that the Loch Earn 
would not answer to her helm, and must 
simply be allowed to drift. During those 
long weary hours of suspense and suffering 
Mr. Cook showed the courage of a hero. 
His faith and hope never failed, and he 
seemed to inspire the entire ship’s company 
with similar feeling. When on the sixth day 
a vessel appeared in sight, came to the rescue, 
and received the forlorn group of sufferers on 
board, the sailors all recognised that the 
French pastor’s prayers had saved them. 
Shortly afterwards, a pilot-boat appeared and 
conveyed the thirty-six shipwrecked men to 
Plymouth. 

From Plymouth Mr. Cook hastened to 
London, and thence to Paris, where he arrived 
on the evening of the 7th December, 1873, 
to the inexpressible delight of his family. 
But, alas! he had been saved from the perils 
of the deep, and had come home, only to die. 
He was deeply moved; but the agitation 
soon passed. It was but a transient cloud, 
and it was followed by sweet peace and 
restfulness. Although he suffered much he 
was calm and patient. He joined in the 
prayers which were offered, and he listened 
to the sixth Psalm, which was read with 
broken utterance and in the midst of tears. 
At length wearied, he said, “ Try to keep 
quiet a little, all of you, and let me sleep.” 
And he turned over on his pillow, breathed 
one sigh, and was gone. E. L. W. 


TEARS. 


“ And the Lord God will wipe away tears from off all faces.’—Isaiah xxv. 8. 


LE tear of childhood often flows ; 
The little heart is full; 
A tiny tidal wave of wees, 
. With just the moment's lull. 


The tear of youth less frequent falls ; 
Tis like the spring-tide spray, 

The swelling spirit half recalls, 
And flings the drops away. 
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The tear of middle life—not so— 
Lts type upon the shore 

The curling, constant breaker slow, 
Which wears the shingle more. 


The tears the aged shed are few, 
Their sorrows lower lie, 

Like darkling depths below the view 
Which surge in agony. 


Yon crystal sea “ before the throne,” 
From sapphire waters deep, 

keflects a God whose love alone 
Shall comfort all that weep. 


SELINA A, BOWER. 
xXII—14 
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The Storp of a Child, 


By DARLEY DALE, AvuTHoR oF “LITTLE Bricks,” “A TEARFUL VICTORY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER III. 


UY, as we know, had been sent home 
with the Maitlands when he was three 
years old; it would not have been safe to 
let him remain longer in India, and so his 
father, much against his wishes, had parted 
with him. Now, however, that Guy was six 
years old, Major Stafford was anxious to 
have him under his own eye, and, mindful 
of his promise to his wife, he had, at a great 
sacrifice, exchanged into a regiment that was 
returning to England, or rather to Malta for 
a couple of years on their way home. 

As the Maitlands were also to be quartered 
in Malta, it was a very convenient arrange- 
ment. They were very anxious that Major 
Stafford and Guy should live with them, 
partly because they could not bear to part 
with the child, and partly because they were 
not rich, and it would make a considerable 
addition to their income, for Major Stafford 
could afford to pay them handsomely. For 
this reason he was willing to consent. to the 
plan at first, though, as it was uncertain 
whether it would not be. better for Guy to 
live alone with him, he gave them to under- 
stand it was only to be a temporary arrange- 
ment. 

Before he had been home a month he be- 
gan to doubt the wisdom of it, for he soon 
found Guy was completely uncontrolled, and 
allowed to do exactly as he pleased by every 
one ; he could hardly wonder at this, for the 
boy was so sweet and fascinating, that it was 
easy to see it required a stronger nature than 
either Captain or Mrs. Maitland’s, or even 
Maimée’s, to deny him anything. Maimée 
occasionally lost her temper with him and 
punished him, but this injudicious treatment 
did the boy more harm than good; he only 
called her names and complained of her to 
Mrs. Maitland or Uncle Jack, who would 
scold Maimée before Guy for being cross to | 
him. Major Stafford came to the conclusion | 
that unless Guy was to grow up a self-willed, | 
spoilt child, he must undertake to control | 
him himself. It cost him a great effort to re- | 
solve on this course, for he was anxious to | 
make the boy love him, and he feared that, | 





of being made to obey, it would estrange 
them from each other. However that might 





be, Major Stafford was not a man to flinch 
from an obvious duty because it was against 
his own interests, and he loved Guy too well 
to spoil him ; but how to set about this work 
puzzled him. Guy was allowed to do so 
many things that his father utterly dis- 
approved of, to smoke, to ride races, to go 
to the opera, to dine at mess ; and yet to cut 
off all these things at once would seem very 
hard to the child, until he found other plea- 
sures to take their places. Happily Guy soon 
began to get very fond of his father, and his 
favourite place was his father’s knee, listening 
to stories, of which Major Stafford had a 
large stock. Guy’s particular favourite was 
the “Babes in the Wood ;” he always cried 
when his father came to the part where the 
robins covered them with leaves. So to 
avoid this crisis Major Stafford used to try 
andyvary the ending by finding the children, 
butsthis did not do at all. 

“ You are telling it all wrong, father,” Guy 
would say, and would by no means be 
cheated out of his tears. 

Then Major Stafford could sing, and. he 
had a large collection of songs which, when 
delivered in his sweet tenor, were to Guy the 
finest music he had ever heard, except the 
organ in church. 

Guy was not fond of going to church ; he 
got very tired of the long service ; and as his 
Aunt Clara generally had a headache on 
Sunday mornings, he used to stay with her. 
So Major Stafford had been home nearly a 
month before he vouchsafed to accompany 
him to church. 

“Father,” said Guy as they were coming 
home, “ why did you kneel down in church 
before the clergyman came in ?” 

“‘T was praying, Guy.” 

“T did not know big people ever said their 
prayers, I thought it was only little children 
who did ; Uncle Jack don’t say any in church 
nor at home.” 

“Oh! yes, I think he does, Guy.” 

“What a long prayer yours was! I said all 
my prayers twice and both my graces six 


times while you were saying yours. What 


were you praying for?” 


“T can’t quite tell you, Guy ; but, for one 
until Guy was old enough to see the wisdom | thing, I was asking God to teach my little 
boy to love Him, and to make him good and 


obedient.” 
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“ Does God do what you ask Him, then ; 
and will He do what I ask Him, too?” said 
Guy. 

“Yes, if it is for your good, He will.” 

“Then I shall ask Him to make me win 
the next race I ride in,” said Guy hopefully. 

“ But I am afraid I can’t let you ride any 
more races, Guy; will you mind very 
much?” 

“No, because I am going to ride all the 
same ; I always do what I like, and I like 
riding races better than anything.” 

“ But if I tell you it is dangerous and very 
bad for you, and that I don’t wish you to do 
it, you won’t want to do it, will you?” 

“Yes; I am sorry you don’t like races, 
but I shall ride.” 

“No, Guy, you will not, for I can’t let 
you.” 

Guy always spoke of himself in the third 
person, when he was at all offended, so he 
now adopted it. 

“Guy won't love you, father, if you say 
such things to him; he does not like big 
people to be rude to him; he never says he 
can’t let you ride races.” 

“Well, we won’t talk about it any more to- 
day, the races don’t come off for nearly 
another month, by that time perhaps you 
will care more for what I wish,” said Major 
Stafford, beginning to realise what a difficult 
task lay before him. 

That afternoon he and Guy came into 
collision again. It was Mrs. Maitland’s 
custom. to read one of the parables to 
Guy on Sunday afternoons, and afterwards 
to explain it to him, and question him 
about it. Major Stafford had not been struck 
by the way either of them performed this 
duty on the previous Sunday, when he had 
been present. Mrs. Maitland lying on the 
sofa and speaking as if she were telling a 
fairy tale, and Guy kicking about on the 
hearth-rug and making ridiculous answers to 
her questions, at which she and Captain 
Maitland were intensely amused. 

This afternoon Major Stafford told Guy to 
be serious and to remember what he was 
doing, but unfortunately the child was in a 
mischievous mood. They read the parable 
of the marriage-feast, and then Mrs. Maitland 
proceeded to explain it. 

“Now, Guy,” she said, when she had been 
through her explanations, “‘ who is meant by 
the man who came without a marriage gar- 
ment?” 

“Uncle Jack,” said Guy, with a knowing 
look at his uncle, who was not well and was 
lying on a sofa in his dressing-gown. 
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“Guy, don’t let me hear you joking on 
such a serious subject,” interrupted Major 
Stafford. 

“Now, Guy, darling, be a good boy and 
answer nicely, and tell me what was the 
wedding-garment the man came without?” 
said Mrs. Maitland. 

“His dressing-gown,” said Guy, with 
another look at Captain Maitland, who burst 
out laughing. 

“ Leave the room, Guy,” said his father. 

Guy was at first too much astonished to 
speak, but Major Stafford repeated his com- 
mand in a louder tone. 

“Guy won't,” said Guy very decidedly, 
nodding his head to enforce his words. 

Major Stafford made no answer, but strode 
across the room, and, picking the boy up in 
his arms, carried him out of the room to the 
nursery, where he locked the door, leaving 
Guy kicking and screaming. 

Maimée heard him and flew to the rescue, 
but Major Stafford forbade her to let him out 
till tea-time, adding that if she chose to be 
so foolish she could go and stay with him, 
which she accordingly did, and spent the 
afternoon alternately petting and scolding 
him. 

That evening, when Guy went into the 
dining-room at dessert to say good-night, he 
at first maintained a dignified silence towards 
his father, directing all his conversation to 
Captain and Mrs. Maitland, much to their 
amusement; presently he went up to his 
father and said, ‘‘ Are you sorry you were so 
unkind to Guy this afternoon? He can’t 
love you if you are so rude to him. Promise 
Guy you won’t do it again, will you, 
father P” 

* Come into the breakfast-room with me a 
minute, Guy, will you? I want to speak to 
you,” said Major Stafford, trying to keep his 
countenance, while the Maitlands were con- 
vulsed with laughter. 

Guy went, and Major Stafford took him 
on his knee and tried to make him under- 
stand that he was the rude person who ought 
to be sorry for having been so naughty, but 
all in vain; Guy either could not or would 
not see it. 

“ Guy loves you now you are kind to him 
again,” was his parting remark, as he kissed 
his father and went to bed. “or 

Major Stafford did not leave the breakfast- 
room till some time after Guy had gone to 
bed ; he fell into a reverie, of which his little 
son formed the subject. 

“What am I to do,” he thought, “with a 
child who has apparently no conception of 
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authority, and who, it seems, has never heard 
of obedience ; who, when I attempt to en- 
force it on him, comes and asks me if I am 
sorry, and endeavours to extract a confession 
of my guilt instead of acknowledging his 
own, and finally ends up by magnanimously 
forgiving me, and assuring me he will con- 
tinue to love me in spite of my misconduct ? 
Poor little Guy!” he went on; “it seems 
as if Clara, Jack, and Maimée had formed a 
conspiracy for the promotion of your ruin. 
If people only knew the misery they entail 
on children by humouring them in every- 
thing, perhaps they would see that it is cruel 
kindness, and for the most part only springs 
from selfish indolence, to save themselves 
present annoyance, and to win an affection 
which, unless it has a foundation of reve- 
rence, is never lasting. However, the mischief 
has been done, and the undoing devolves on 
me, and Guy and I are the sufferers, for it 
will be as hard for me to insist on being 
obeyed as for him to yield; harder, probably, 
for until I have succeeded he will look upon 
me as a tyrant, created only to destroy his 
happiness. And then how am I to keep my 
promise to Kate? How can I teach the 
child to love God until he has learnt to love 
me?” 

The end of this meditation was that Major 
Stafford sent for Maimée, and gave her to 
understand that in future he was not to be 
‘interfered with when he was obliged to 
-punish Guy, at the same time reprimanding 
her very sharply for having indulged the 
child so foolishly. Whether it was the re- 
sult of this conversation or not I don’t know, 
but not long after Major Stafford had to re- 
prove Maimée for being too harsh with his 
boy. 

“ How long is for ever, Maimée?” said 
Guy one night whex Maimée was putting 
him to bed. 

“Why, for ever, and ever, and ever, for 
always,” said Maimée. 

“‘ But when, for ever, and ever, and ever is 
done, how long will it be then ?” 

“Why, bless the child, for ever means for 
ever ; it never ends.” 

“Tt must end some day, Maimée. Shall 
we go on living for all those evers in 
heaven ?” 

“Yes, Master Guy, if we ever get there we 
shall.” 

“ But how tired we shall get of it. Maimée, 
4 don’t like for ever ; it must end some day,” 
wurged Guy. 

“‘ No, it won’t, and you won’t wish it to, 
éither.” 





“Yes, I shall, though, and I am sure it will 
end, too; God will be tired of it, and the 
angels, too, like me; so it must end ; every- 
thing does, so, of course, it will.” 

“Well, never mind about for ever now; 
go to sleep, like a good child,” said Maimée, 
leaving Guy to go to sleep. 

After she was gone he went on thinking of 
eternity, till the idea seemed to crush him, 
and he cowered under the bed-clothes, trem- 
bling with fear, till at last he could bear it no 
longer, and he called Maimée back to stay 
with him till he fell asleep. 

The next night, about nine o’clock, Guy 
was heard crying in the nursery ; this was so 
unusual that Mrs. Maitland actually got up 
to go and see what was the matter ; but Major 
Stafford stopped her, saying he would rather 
go himself. He went to the nursery, where 
he found Guy sobbing on his knees in his 
night-shirt, and Maimée holding him down 
by his shoulders and scolding him violently. 

“ T’ll shake you again, you naughty boy, if 
you don’t say it directly, sir; you don’t get 
off your knees till you have said it, if you 
stop here all night,” said Maimée as Major 
Stafford entered the room. 

“ What is all this about, Maimée ?” said 
Major Stafford, taking Guy up in his arms. 

“ About, indeed, sir! you may well ask. 
Here have I been half an hour by that clock 
holding Master Guy on his knees, trying to 
make him say his prayers properly, and do 
what I will I can’t make him say all the ‘Our 
Father.’ He is as obstinate as a mule to- 
night.” 

“T am not obstinate. You are a nasty 
cruel old thing. I wish Barben was here ; I 
do, I do!” sobbed Guy. 

“You can go, Maimée ; Guy will say his 
prayers to me to-night, and I will speak to 
you by-and-by,” said Major Stafford, not 
over-pleased with Maimée, as he sat down 
with Guy on his knees, and covered him 
with a shawl, for the child was trembling 
with cold and excitement. “ Now, Guy, tell 
me why you have been so naughty.” 

“Guy was not naughty; Maimée was 
naughty. Guy was frightened, and he feels 
miserable, and he wants Barben, he do,” and 
here Guy broke into passionate sobs. Gently 
as a woman Major Stafford soothed the 
motherless boy, and when at last he was 
calmer and the sobs had subsided, he 
asked— 

“Tell me why you are miserable and 
frightened, my darling. Who frightened 
you? You are not frightened of me, are 
your” 
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“No; Guy is never afraid of people. He 
was frightened about ‘for ever and ever,’ and 
that was why he would not say it, and he is 
miserable because you called him naughty, 
when he wasn’t naughty, and because Maimée 
has hurted him very much.” 

“ Poor little man! I believe it was Maimée 
who was naughty, after all, this time; but 
she did not mean it, Guy; she misunder- 
stood you, and so did I at first. But tell me, 
why were you frightened about ‘for ever and 
ever’?” 

“Because I can’t make it out. Maimée 
says it will never end, and I say it must, 
because when all the evers are over, then 
there will be an end, won’t there ?” 

“No, my darling, Maimée is right ; it will 
never end. But, Guy, I can no more under- 
stand it than you can; no man does, only 
God; but He will make us understand it 
too, some day, and then we shall be so happy 
that we shall never wish for our happiness to 
end, for we shall see God face to face, and 
go on living with Him for ever.” 

“‘ Are you sure we shall wish to live with 
God for ever, father? Sha’n’t we get tired 
of it?” 

“No, my darling, we shall never be tired 
of it, because we shall love Him too well to 
wish to leave Him. You know when you 
love any one very much you like to be with 
them always, and are very sorry if you have 
to leave them, aren’t you?” 

“Yes; I was sorry when Barben went 
away, wasn’t I? But supposing I didn’t 
love God, then should I be happy in the 
‘for ever’?” 

“No; only those who love Him will be 
happy. But you will love God when you 
know Him, and if you ask Him He will 
teach you to know Him. He loves you 
better than I can love you, Guy, dear.” 

*T will ask Him now, shall I, father? and 
shall I say ‘Our Father’ too, because I 
don’t mind saying the ‘for ever and ever’ 
now?” 

“Yes, if you like; it will show Maimée 
you were not obstinate.” 

“ Father,” said Guy when he had finished 
praying, “I think I should like to live with 
you for ever; I love you dearly, more than 
Barben, and Uncle Jack, and Maimée, and 
Aunt Clara.” 

And then Guy went to bed, and his father 
left the room, feeling very happy in the 
knowledge that he had already won his boy’s 
love and confidence, and knowing that now 
the rest would be comparatively easy. 

It happened that for the first month or 








two after Major Stafford’s return the Mait- 
lands had not been once to the opera; they 
had been full of engagements, then Lent had 
come, during which it was closed, for the 
Maltese keep Lent very strictly, and so it 
was not till Tuesday in Easter week that 
Mrs. Maitland asked her brother if he would 
accompany them to the opera that night to 
hear Martha. Major Stafford, who was very 
fond of music, though he disapproved of 
theatres, was obliged occasionally to go, be- 
ing on staff-duty, and this was the Governor's 
patronage night; but, to his great surprise, 
on entering the drawing-room that evening 
after dinner, just as they were about to start, 
he found Guy, dressed in black velvet and 
seated in state, waiting for them to come for 
him. 

‘*What a long time you have been, father, 
to-night! we shall be so late, the overture 
will be over before we get there, and it is 
such a pretty one.” 

“Why, Guy, do you know where we are 
going ?” asked Major Stafford in amazement. 

“Yes, of course; to the opera. It is 
Martha to-night ; we always used to go twice 
a week before you came back. I am awfully 
fond of it; so come on quick, father. I 
have got Aunt Clara’s cloak and gloves.” 

“Wait a minute, Guy. Tell me, would 
you be very much disappointed if you did 
not go to-night ?” 

“Yes, of course; but I am going, so 
what’s the use of asking me?” 

“Listen to me, Guy. You shall go to- 
night as you are dressed, but you will never 
go to the opera again with my permission, 
until you are old enough to judge for your- 
self. It is far too late for you to sit up— 
besides, I have other reasons.” 

Guy looked up at his father in blank 
amazement. 

‘It is not the last time. Guy will go to 
the opera whenever he likes ; he thinks you 
are talking nonsense ; he goes everywhere he 
wants to, and he does not like people who 
contradict him, he thinks it very rude.” 

“T think Guy does not know whom he is 
talking to, but once for all understand me, 
Guy, this is the last time you can go to the 
opera,” said Major Stafford somewhat sternly. 

Guy dared not say any more; heaygs begin- 
ning to understand that gentle and indulgent 
as his father was, he could not treat him as 
he did his Uncle Jack, so he waited in the 
hall, somewhat crestfallen, for his aunt and 
uncle. 

Presently they came to the carriage with 
Major Stafford, who put his sister in, helped 
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Guy in without a word, and then went back 
to the house. 

“Why does not father come ?” asked Guy 
as they drove off without him. ‘‘Is not he 
old enough to go to the opera? he says Iam 
not; or don’t he like it?” 

“ Yes, he is very fond of it; but he does 

t approve of your going, Guy; so he 
stayed at home,” said Captain Maitland. 

Guy looked very grave, and even when 
they got to the opera his spirits did not come 
back to him ; he wanted his father, the opera 
without him was no pleasure, and he remem- 
bered how grave and sad his father had 
looked as he stood on the doorstep, and 
altogether he felt very uncomfortable; so 
before the first act was over he said to Cap- 
tain Maitland— 

“T think father must be very dull at home 
alone, Uncle Jack. I should like to goto 
him ; will youtake me, please?” 

“Tf you like I will; but perhaps he is gone 
to the club, and then you will be dull.” 

* No, I sha’n’t ; it is nearly my bed-time, 
and I don’t like being here without father,” 
said Guy. 

So Uncle Jack, being very good-natured, 
left his wife, and going into the street, called 
a passing pony-car, and took the boy home. 

They found Major Stafford in his own sit- 
ting-room reading an Italian novel, in which | 








“ Because I did not think it right for you 
to go at all, and I only let you go because I 
could not bear to disappoint you ; but I 
could not take you myself, so I stayed at 
home.” 

“Shall you never go to the opera when I 
go there ?” 

“No, certainly not, till you are a big boy 
almost. " 

‘Then I shall never go again,” said Guy. 
“TI don’t care for it when you are not there ; 
but you can go without me if you like,” he 
added grac ed “because I can go to 
Maimée and ' Thomas, and you can’t play 
with them like I can.’ 

“ Not exactly,” said Major Stafiord, holding 
his rose very close to him, and feeling it was 
very dear to him in spite of the thorns. 

CHAPTER IV, 

WHEN Major Stafford first came back, 
Guy was getting tired of Malta; the novelty 
had worn off, and all the strange things that 
had interested him so much at first had 
ceased to charmhim. ‘Then neither Maimée 
nor Uncle Jack could often be prevailed upon 
to take him out, either in a pony-carriage 
with its black leather curtains, which in 
wet weather kept you dry, but made the 
carriage quite dark; or in the springless go- 
carts, Guy’s special delight, where you sat 


he had just become interested, when Guy and | ; on the floor and were jolted all over the 


his uncle entered. 

“Has anything happened ?” he asked. 

“Oh, no; only Guy thought you would be 
very dull alone, so he asked me to bring him 
back. I suspect you could have dispensed 
with his company though, for there will be 
no peace for you till Maimée relieves guard.” 

“ There’s never a rose without a thorn,” 
said Major Stafford, flinging his novel aside, 
as Guy. edged up to him, and somewhat 
timidly climbed up on his knee. 

“ Well, I’ll leave you to your rose, thorn 
and all, while I go back to mine. Good- 
night, Guy: don’t let your father read an- 
other line.” 

* Good-night, Uncle Jack. Now he is 
gone we can have a nice talk, can’t we? 
Are you glad I came back, father dear?” 
asked Guy, putting his arm round his father’s 
neck. 

“Yes, I am very glad. 
come ?” 

‘** Well, I didn’t care for the opera without 
you, and I wanted to see you look at me 
like you look now again, and I thought you 
would be dull alone. Why did you not come 
with us, father?” 


What made you 





island at a furious pace. Major Stafford, 
however, nad no objection to either of these 


| modes of conveyance so long as Guy was 


pleased; and in them they made long ex- 
cursions. In one of them they would go 
on a botanising expedition one day, and 
to a bay the next, and come home laden 
with flowers, or shells, or sea-weed, or bits 
of rock, all of which Major Stafford would 
arrange and add to his various collections 
on his return, and Guy would learn the 
names of most of them. 

In this way he picked up a good deal 
of knowledge, though both Maimée and 
Mrs. Maitland, who between them conducted 
his education, declared he was most idle, 
and never learnt anything with them. 

Hearing this, Major Stafford engaged a 


| governess to come for a couple of hours 





every morning to teach Guy, who, however, 
soon bewitched her; and if Major Stafford 
had not happily overheard a little conver- 
sation between pupil and teacher one morn- 
ing, her services would soon have been a 
sinecure, 

It happened on this occasion that Major 


; Stafford unknown to either Guy or Miss 
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Campbell was in his dressing-room, which 
opened into the nursery, where Guy did 
his lessons. The door between the rooms 
was ajar, so all that went on in the nursery 
was quite audible in the dressing-room. 
Major Stafford’s attention was first attracted 
by hearing Miss Campbell exclaim— 

“Why, Guy! what are you doing? 
Throw away that cigarette directly and come 
and do your sum.” 

“Sha’n’t,” said Guy. “I thought you 
liked smoke. You told Uncle Jack you did 
the other day.” 

““That’s very different from liking to see 
a little boy like you smoking. I am sure 
your father would disapprove of it ; besides, 
you can’t do two things at once, so throw 
that thing away at once, or I shall do so 
myself,” said Miss Campbell. 

“Remember who you are talking to, 
please, Miss Campbell; Guy never lets any 
one be rude to him,” 

Miss Campbell got up, and was stooping 
down to take the cigarette out of Guy’s 
mouth, when he gave her a smart slap 
across her face, the sound of which brought 
Major Stafford into the nursery. 

“Guy, how dare you be so naughty!” 
said Miss Campbell; when to the astonish- 
ment of herself and Guy, Major Stafford 
stood before them both. 

“Is it possible that Guy struck you then, 
Miss Campbell ?” he demanded. 

“Yes: but he won’t do so again, I am 
sure, Major Stafford. He is rather hasty 
sometimes,” said Miss Campbell, more fright- 
ened than Guy. 

“T hope not. Guy, I am ashamed of 
you; I did not think a son of mine would 
do so cowardly and ungentlemanly a thing 
as to strike a lady. Go to bed, sir, till I 
give you leave to get up again. Miss 
Campbell, will you kindly see Maimée, and 
tell her from me that she is to undress 
Guy and put him to bed at once; and if 
he ever does such a thing again, or talks 
to you as I heard him talking just now, 
will you bring him to me? Promise me 
that, please.” 


Very reluctantly Miss Campbell, who was ; 


devoted to Guy, promised ; and then Guy | 
was put to bed, and Major Stafford, who was 
in uniform, left the house. 

About four o’clock he returned, and before 
he changed his clothes he went to ‘Guy’ s room 
to forgive him, thinking his punishment had | 
lasted long enough. To his surprise he heard | 
a great deal of laughing and talking going 
on when he reached the door, and on open- 





ing it, found Guy lying in state, holding a 
levée ; Mrs. Maitland was sitting on one side 
of the bed fanning herself, and Miss Camp- 
bell on the other reading aloud one of 
Grimm’s fairy-tales, while Captain Maitland 
was sitting close by mending Guy’s rocking- 
horse. 

“ Here’s father,” said Guy. “Can I get 
up now, father? They’ve all been very kind 
to me, and we have had great fun; but I 
should like to get up now. Can I, please?” 

“ No,” said Major Stafford. ‘I intended it 
as a punishment; but as you have madea 
pleasure of it, you may stay there now for 
the rest of the day. Clara, can I speak to 
you?” 

Guy burst into, tears, more at his father’s 
tone than at his words, for Major Stafford was 
naturally very angry; but he turned to the 
boy before he left the room, and told him he 
would come and see him again before he 
went to dinner, for after all, he was more 
angry with the Maitlands than with Guy. 

Mrs. Maitland knew her brother was very 
much annoyed, but she was not prepared for 
what he had to say to her, which was, that 
for Guy’s sake he should. be obliged to look 
out for another house, as he saw it was use- 
less to attempt to control the child so long as 
he lived with his uncle and aunt. When 
Major Stafford made up his mind to do a 
thing he did it, so Mrs. Maitland did not 
attempt to argue the point with him ; indeed, 
that would have been too much trouble, 
though she regretted the decision very much. 
After this, Major Stafford had an interview 
with Miss Campbell, upon whom he impressed 
the necessity of using great firmness with 
Guy, though he admitted he feared little 
could be done till they got, into their own 
house. It was, however, finally settled that 
Major Stafford should remain in their present 
house, and the Maitlands look out for a 
smaller one as near as possible to him. 

Guy was very penitent when his father 
went to see him and explained to him how 
| badly he had behaved, and he promised to 
| be a good boy and never to hit Miss Camp- 
| bell again, even when he was angry with her. 
, Poor Guy, like most of us, found it was 
easier to promise than to perform, though at 
| the time we make our good resolutions we 
‘have every intention of keeping*them. It 
| seems so easy in moments of repentance, 
| when we are rejoicing in the sweetness of 
| our heavenly Father’s forgiveness, to resolve 
| never to offend Him again, however strong 
the temptation may be; and then the temp- 
'tation comes again, stronger than ever 
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perhaps, and the warm feelings are gone for 
the time, and then what happens? Alas! 
we most of us know only too well; shat 
happens which only a Father’s love can 
overlook, and ¢hat, how often He only 
knows. 

So it was with little Guy. He meant to be 
good, for his father’s smile was like the sun- 
light to him, and he understood now that to 
be naughty meant to forfeit it. 

He was sitting smoking one afternoon in 
the nursery with his Uncle Jack, when Major 
Stafford walked in ; he could hardly suppress 
a smile to see Guy with a tiny cigarette 
between his baby lips, for they were little 
more, which he was puffing at apparently 
much to his own satisfaction. 

“ Guy, my boy,” said Major Stafford, 
“throw that cigarette away, and never let 
me see you with one in your mouth again.” 

“ T sha’n’t throw it away,” said Guy ; “you 
smoke, and Uncle Jack is always smoking, 
and why should not I?” 

“ For two very good reasons ; one because 
I forbid it, and the other because it is very 
bad for you,” said‘Major Stafford ; and, walk- 
ing up to Guy, he took the cigarette out of 
his mouth and threw it away, and then 
coolly emptied the child’s pockets of all his 
tiny smoking apparatus, confiscating tobacco- 
pouch, cigarette-papers, and Vesuvians. 

Guy was furious, he had never been so 
déalt with before, and, pale with passion, he 
flung footstool, sofa-cushion, and the first 
book he could lay his hands on, at his father, 
one after the other: 

“T hate you, wicked, rude man; nasty 
cruel old thing! Guy will kill you, he will,” 
he cried, seizing a book to follow his other 
missiles, none of which had taken effect ; but 
before he had time, Major Stafford caught 
him, and held him firmly till his fit of 
rage was over; it did not last long, and Guy, 
finding himself thoroughly conquered and 
quite powerless in his father’s grasp, burst 
into a fit of tears. 

“You may well cry, you naughty child!” 
said Major Stafford, opening the door which 
led into Guy’s bedroom, and putting him 
inside; “don’t let me see your face again 
till you come and tell me you are sorry.” 

Guy threw himself on his bed and sobbed 
as if his heart would break ; his first thoughts 
were, why should not he be allowed to smoke 
as well as his father and Uncle Jack? and 
why was his father so unkind to him, taking 
away all his smoking things, and then shut- 
ting him up in this room? Presently he 





remembered the footstool, and books, and 
his own words, and then it began to dawn 
upon him that it was he who had been 
unkind, not his father, which reflection 
caused another outburst of grief; but there 
are tears and tears, and these tears were very 
different from the former—they sprang from 
anger and mortification at having been 
thwarted ; these were tears of penitence. 

His first thought after his conscience had 
convicted him was to make it up, and undo 
as far as he could the wrong he had done ; so 
jumping up, he knocked at the door, not 
daring to enter till he had received permis- 
sion. This was in itself so unlike Guy that 
Captain Maitland guessed what he was 
coming for, and disappeared at another door, 
not sorry to escape, for Major Stafford had 
pulled him over the coals for teaching Guy 
to smoke. 

“Come in,” said Major Stafford, in answer 
to the knock, and Guy came in, and ran sob- 
bing to his father’s knee. 

*“* Guy is very sorry he was unkind to you, 
father,” he said, throwing himself into his 
father’s arms; “he didn’t mean to hurt you 
with that naughty old footstool, and he won’t 
want to smoke any more; do kiss Guy, 
father dear, will you? he wants to be good.” 

“Yes; but you must promise me never to 
throw things at me again. Youare hardly old 
enough to understand how wrong it is, but 
you must try and remember I am your 
father, and you must not do so to me; will 
you promise?” 

“Ves, I promise,” said Guy, and in the 
same breath he added, “I suppose I can go 
on throwing things at Maimée, and Uncle 
Jack, and Miss Campbell, because they are 
not my father, can’t 1?” 

“Certainly not,” said. Major Stafford, and 
then with Guy on his knee he tried to explain 
to him that though he as his father was entitled 
to more reverence and obedience than any 
one else, still Guy must treat all his elders 
with a certain amount of respect. 

Guy listened, and Major Stafford hoped 
he had made some impression, when the boy 
looked up suddenly from the stud he had 
been trying to unfasten in his father’s shirt, 
and said, “I think I am a very bad shot, 
don’t you, father? because none of those 
things hit you.” 

“ Fortunately they did not,” said Major 
Stafford, stifling a laugh. 

“IT wanted them to when I threw them; 
but I am glad they did not now, because I 
love you dearly, better than any one.” 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By THE REV. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


he has reached. He knows the tree by its 

FIRST EVENING. | fruits. 
Opening Hymn: “Christian children should be holy.” And.so do we know the angels. It is 
 oormedy Remy Hi pat Concluding Hymn: “Sweet | what*comes out of the hearts of them that 
makes them angels ; so we must judge them 
PERHAPS you have sometimes wondered | by ¢#e7r fruit. It is all alike with everything, 
what the angels are like. I always think | boys and men, and angels and God too: we 
of them as very strong and full of health and } must judge all things by their fruit. God is 
vigour, intelligent and obedient to God, but, good, boundlessly good, just because He does 
above all, as affectionate, and tender, and | nothing whatever which is not good, brightly, 
helpful ; for God deems them good enough | beautifully, eternally good; and He is so 
to domuch of His tenderest, most delicate and | loved only because He is so lovely, and He 
loving work: He sends them out to serve | is worshipped only because his ways pass all 
men and women and children who are trying | ways besides in richness and gloriousness. 
in this world to be good, and are often sick | It is the goodness, deep, tender, awful good- 
at heart about it, and so want very gentle | ness, of the great God, which at last breaks 
management; |the hearts of his enemies, bows down the 
You will s€e that angels in picture books | heads of his erring children in penitent 
and paintings and sculptures have wings; | tears for their sins, and flings the very holiest 
but you must always remember that the angel prostrate in rapture at His feet. It is 














people who have made angels like that have’ 


never been inside the walls of heaven, and 


- do not know: it is all fancy. Still the wings 


are a very pretty fancy, for the angels are 
always busy, going about everywhere, up 
and down, through all God’s: worlds—much 
busier than our doctors and our postmen, 
going their daily rounds with medicines and 
messages ;""and what busy man would not 
like wings ‘to get about with? Wings are so 
Swift “and free. So “the angels may ‘have 
wings; atféast, they will have the free 
powér Wiich wings mean in our minds. 

Buf thé wings are*not the beauty of an 
angel, nér'is its freedom its joy.” ‘An angel’s 
beauty is its heaft, its joy'is its*disposition ; 
and I want you to understand this: by looking 
at all*the angels we read’ of “about the child- 
hood*ind manhood’ of Jesus, ‘and: by seeing 
what kind of things they did: Boys and girls 
have a great difficulty in knowing which are 
the apple-trees, and which plums, and»which 
cherries, atid which’ péars, if ‘they look at» 
them while the trees stand all’bare and leafless 
in the winter time, getting sleep’and rest out 
of thé wholésome frosts as we get ours ott 
of our snug blankéted®beds. But they find 
no difficulty whatever whén the branches are 
covered with the fruit, which every tree has 
brought forth after its kind. Every child of 
them can tell which tree is the cherry-tree 
when he is holding the bunch of round, rosy, 


only because He is so worthy of adoration 
that all heaven adores Him. 

And the angels are His servants, His lovers, 
and friends, and they have become like what 
they love, as we all do in time ; and so as 
they can carry His own kindly, homely, useful 
spirit into all their ways, He sends them about 
with his messages and gifts; just as your own 
mother would send you, were you quite sure 
to do it nicely, with her/little present and 
tender words to the bedridden, suffering, 
sensitive poor. 

Now let us see all this in-what we are told 
that the angels of Jesus-did—and by the 
angels of Jesus I mean-the:angels.we read 
about in the Gospel stories«ef Jesus. An 
angel came to tell His maether of. ddis birth. 
An angel came when Joseph.would - not 
marry Jesus’ mother. » Amgels came atthe 
hour of His birth to theeave,and.to the 
shepherds. «Anangel eame. whem,Herod 
would: kill: Hime An angel came.when His 
parents -were-running into danger.of his 
being killed by Herod’sason.... An angel 
came ‘when: He was: tempted in the wilder- 
ness. An angel came:when.He was troubled 
in'Gethsemane. Angels came when He rose 





from His tomb. And whether they were at His 
birth, or in the desert, or in'the garden, or at 
the tomb, one spirit—tender, beautiful, god- 
like—runs through everything that they did. 

Now they are touched with the distress in 


juicy cherries to his lips, which, with his own | a village maiden’s face at the strange, solemn 
hand, he has just plucked from a low bough | duty God is giving to her, and they try to 
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comfort her and banish fear. Then they try | honestly confessed sin, then men may see 
to prevent a good man doing a good woman | “ their good works,” but never, never them- 
a cruel wrong. Then they take timidity and | selves. They work only to glorify their 
fear away from humble shepherds’ hearts, | Father who is in heaven. So they are in 
and inspire them with joy, and send them full- | secret. 
hearted to worship. Then they prevent One day John was permitted to see into 
Jesusbeing killed. Then they give strength to | heaven, and he heard a bright angel talk, and 
a heart that is tired and exhausted by the long, | saw an angel’s sweet, lovely deeds, and he 
weary struggle ithas justgone through. Then, | listened and looked till he could stand no 
again, they are doing the same to one who is | longer. He gave a great sob and fell on his 
beginning to die, and is full of sorrow at the | knees at the angel’s feet, and could not with- 
thought of dying. Then they cheer some | hold worship. It was the first homage that 
broken-hearted women, mourning for their | an angel had ever received from man, though 
dearest friend at a new-made grave. And | life, thousands of years, had been one long 
last of all they lighten the hearts of dazed, | service to him. And now it was the worship 
bewildered men, and set idle wonderers to | of a soulall beautiful with love, that had lain, 
pray and comfort one another and to be angels | indeed, in the bosom of the angel’s Lord. 
to their sinful and sorrowful fellow-men, so “ Do it not,” he said kindly. “I am thy 
that at last these men themselves actually | fellow-servant. Worship God.” 
became like the angels who had talked to Well, that is what the angels do; they will 
them, helpful, loving spirits, and ‘“the| serve men, but they will have no thanks. 
angels” of the young churches of God. * Thank only God ; the gifts we bring and the 
To worldly-minded men this would seem | love we bear are His and for His sake alone.” 
a great waste of power, a silly life; for the| So we see what is the spirit of the angels. 
angels are said to excel in strength; but let | They do kind and tender things, but don’t 
me impress this upon you—and I feel that I| want even thanking; they do them all for 
cannot tell it you too often—that greatness | love of God. I will tell you more about the 
in this world’s way of thinking of greatness is | angels when we meet again. 
not one bit, no—lI use the word “ one” by 
deliberate choice—not one bit like the SECOND EVENING. 
greatness of God and of heaven. What Opening Hymn: “There is a green hill far away.” Lesson: 
worldly-minded men call silly 1S just | Matt. iv.1—11. Concluding Hymn: “Sweet Saviour, bless 
what God calls great. This occupation of | ‘ewe 8®” , 
life in little useful, simple, homely ways | You will remember whata pretty catalogue 
was the way Jesus filled up at least his first | of deeds we found done by the angels of 
thirty years. Angels are not great, Jesus | Jesus. So pretty was it, that it read like the 
was not great, in the way that emperors and | deeds of Jesus Himself, and His own sweet 
warriors, and engineers, and merchants, and | ways with men. Whether they served a 
bankers, and book-writers call great. There | world’s Redeemer, or only a few poor weep- 
is not in all the world, so far as I know, one | ing women, whether they sang, or talked, or 
single monument to the deeds of an angel, | only stood by, silent, they were always the 
and though there are grand piles of buildings | same tear-drying, soothing, kindly, pitiful, 
erected to Jesus He counts none of them—| helpful souls. ‘They appeared like men; 
his one joy is hearts of faith and kindliness. | but they acted like the good God, whose 
The world has its own ideas of great, and | lovely ways they have seen and loved so 
ever will have, and its own great days, its | long that they have been changed into His 
processions with tossing plumes, and gleam-| beautiful image and are like Him; for the 
ing helmets, and banners fluttering in the sky, | true sight of God turns every scul into a 
but none of Jesus’ great ones ride in these. | beautiful heaven of love. 
They are most of them standing on the foot-} These, then, are the angels of Jesus, and 
path holding their fathers’ hands and looking | they still live, and still they appear like men, 
on these sights with grave, wondering gaze. | and still they delight to do His blessed will. 
But to turn again to the angels, there is| And, that you may know clearkg,what I 
never the slightest sign of them themselves, | mean by their still living and still doing the 
only of their fruits. When, by their doings, | same blessed will, I will tell you a story of 
tears have been dried, an aching heart has | what occurred in the house of an acquaint- 
been eased, a sickly conscience made healthy | ance of mine. 
and strong to fight and conquer temptation, It is of a little girl who was an only child, 
or a little soul has been made happier for an | and whose parents counted themselves lucky 
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when they had induced a certain rich widow 
relative to stand godmother to her at her 
baptism. They did so because they thought 
that having such a godmother, so rich as she 
was, promised a great deal more, and (I am 
sorry to say) as they thought, a great deal 
better things than are required of godmothers 
in the solemn service of the Church; for 
they, as you will see, did not live very near 
to the kingdom of heaven. 

One afternoon—a christening anniversary 
afternoon, when the child was a little over 
ten years old—there was a ring at the front- 
door bell, and a lady visitor sailed through 
the hall, and was ushered into the drawing- 
room, and the maid took the name to her 
mistress. It was Laura’s godmother. “ Run 
along, Laura,” said her mamma, “and say 
I am coming directly.” On entering the 
drawing-room the child’s eyes fell at once on 
her godmother seated in a chair, with a mag- 
nificent doll stretched out across her knees. 
When the happy, smiling face had been 
uplifted for a kiss, it immediately fell again 
to devouring the sight of the doll. In her 
wildest, most joyous dreams, Laura had 
never hoped to possess such a beauty as 
this. But all at once, and in the very height 
of her gladness, a still higher gladness came 
to her. Yesterday, at her own request, she 
had been with the Vicar to see a blind girl 
who was ill; and just now a pitiful picture 
flashed into her mind, of the girl sitting 
up in her bed there all alone in the dark, 
and “nothing to play with!” And, in a 
moment, the two blooming waxen cheeks, the 
two blue eyes, the long, sunny, silken hair, 
the radiant raiment and riches of this costly 
doll Laura’s godmother had just put into her 
hands, saying, “‘ There, that is for you,” were 
all forgotten ; everything indeed sank out of 
sight, but that blind child suffering in her 
gloomy, lonely room; and, in a moment, 
with the absolute joy of utter self-forgetfulness, 
out of a heart full of childish pity and 
heaven, there arose one deep, living prayer 
to the kind godmother, giver of the gift, 
“ Oh, please may I take it to blind Alice?” 

The godmother was a proud, handsome 
little woman, who did not at all understand 
generosity and impulse and self-forgetfulness, 
at least of Laura’s kind. She had only 
bought the doll because it was considered a 
proper thing for a well-to-do godmother on 
the tenth anniversary of her godchild’s 
christening. 

In an instant she was angry. “ Well, 
that’s grateful, indeed!” she said, firmly 
closing her lips for a moment, and drawing her- 








self up with the cold air of a keenly offended 
dignity. ‘I wonder what children are com- 
ing to!” she continued, and then haughtily 
rose to go. 

The child felt a tremor of fear ; her lips 
quivered, she turned pale and burst into 
tears. What had she done? Now she saw 
neither doll nor blind Alice, but only her 
godmother’s pain, and she had caused it; 
and, following her godmother towards the 
door, looking up into her face as best she 
could through tears, she pleaded, ‘Oh, I do 
love it; you were kind. It is very lovely.” 

But her tears and words were all in vain. 
Without deigning one word in reply, or even 
a look, the godmother hurriedly opened the 
drawing-room door, then the front door, and 
left the house. 

When in another minute Laura’s mamma 
came down-stairs, she could make out only 
that Laura had offered to give the doll away, 
and such a doll! and that the godmother 
was angry, and had gone; but that was quite 
enough. She was very angry, and spoke 
some hot and cruelly unjust words, for she 
could pardon nothing that had offended such 
a great visitor, and sent her away in a temper. 
And poor Laura was ordered straight to her 
bedroom in her mamma’s most haughty 
tones, and told to stay there for the rest of 
the day, with the assurance, “I don’t know 
what your papa will say when he comes 
home.” Laura quite hoped that when her papa 
did come home he would come to her, and 
she would try to explain. He would under- 
stand her. But when her papa came home, 
his anger was too roused to care even to come 
to her room, or to care one bit about any- 
thing but the miserable vexation of the god- 
mother. Her tea was sent to her bedroom, 
but as her papa did not bring it, and sent no 
message, she only spoilt it with fresh floods of 
tears. She could eat nothing. She had made 
herself spruce, too, to have dinner with papa 
to-day, and they had all arranged to press her 
godmother to stay to dinner with them, and 
papa had come home from business specially 
early forthe occasion. She was all bewilder- 
ment and misery, and flung herself again on 
the coverlet of her little bed, and sobbed as 
if she would sob herself away. 

And I fancy that if angels could weep— 
I do not know that they cannot — they 
would have mingled some of their deep, 
calm tears with the passionate, heart-broken 
tears of that little child. Anyway, in Aer an 
angel grieved, an angel wept. They were all 
paining and grieving and putting to bitter 
shame a little holy spirit, as millions of people 
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all over the world—called by all sorts of reli- 
gious names, too—have done both before 
and since. It was an angel that had whis- 
pered the beautifully kind thought, and the 
child had lovingly welcomed it. 

As you think of that punished child you 
perhaps will wonder why God allows such 
things. That He does allow them there is 
no doubt. But there is a still more per- 
plexing question. Why does God send the 
angels when He knows they will make 
people unhappy? and the answer is—be- 
cause there is something better than happi- 
ness. Jesus, who had suffered in much the 
same way as Laura, said, “ Blessed are ye 
when men shall revile you and persecute 
you, and shall say all manner of evil against 
you falsely, for my sake ;” and, as Jesus said 
that, I am sure and certain that it is true, 
and that that dear child had a blessedness 
even in her bitter tears more precious far 
than the vulgar, common-place happiness 
which is possible to mere selfish, self-seeking 
hearts. 

And it is thus that we understand the 
sorrows of Jesus. Goodness, yes dlessedness, 
in tears, is the best likeness that little 
children can know of the sorrows of Jesus, 
both as a childand as a man—in the school- 
house of Nazareth, where doubtless blundering 
men counted him naughty, and in the Garden 
of Gethsemane, where we know men counted 
him a sinner. You may think a great deal 
about Calvary before you will so well under- 
stand its solemn blessings and its deep 
divinity, as you will while in sympathy with 
Laura lying there face downwards on the 
coverlet of her bed, despised and rejected of 
men, a child of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief, and they hid their faces from her. Yet 
she was bruised for ¢heir iniquities. The sins 
were notherown. And so the dear prayer of 
Jesus arose— Father, forgive them, they 
know not what they do.” They crucified 
Him, and thought the sins were His. 

And so, my child, let us try to keep a 
brave heart for the angels; ready for all 
kindnesses, perpetually pitiful, gentle, and 
unselfish, and let us all remember, too, that 
it is quite hopeless that we should be always 
understood by men, even by those who 
sincerely love us, but especially by those who 
don’t love us, for Jesus was not understood, 
and it is His own sweet voice that says, 
“The servant is not greater than his Lord. 
Is it not enough that the servant be as his 
Lord ?” So say, “ Yes, that sha// be enough” 
—not praise, not joy, not even peace, but 
only this—that I should be as my Lord. 








THIRD EVENING, 


Opening Hymn: “ We are but little children weak.” Les- 
son: Luke xxii. 39—46. Concluding Hymn : “‘ Sweet Saviour, 
bless us ere we go.”’ 


You will remember our talk about Laura 
and the angels, and the trouble her loyal 
little heart brought her. So it is clear the 
angels are not always liked; men are so blind 
and blundering that at times they greatly pain 
these messengers. But sometimes angels are 
allowed to come and go without interference, 
without even notice, for popularity as the 
world goes is a very capricious thing. It has 
been known to cling to a thief, and to forsake, 
and beat, and curse a Saviour. But some- 
times angels are greatly honoured, and fare 
well. Some of their ways happen to attract 
notice, and are regarded as having un- 
common beauty in them, and they touch 
some people’s hearts who can give the angels’ 
friends, at least, a lift in the world. 

I have read of two fortunate boys, made 
fortunate by the angels, so I will tell you 
the story about them. 

They were two brothers, orphans, living 
in a single room, small, and low, and dull 
enough, at the top of a long, long flight of 
dark stairs, away up in the roof of a very 
high house in a poor dreary part of Glasgow. 
They fared hard, at times very hard; there 
was often no money in their pocket, and 
little bread, such as it was, in their cupboard, 
and their bed was the bare boarded floor. 
They had only themselves, two brooms, 
and a dog in the world. When bread was 
scarce they both went without some to feed 
Pouncer. But they did not feel their life a 
wretched life—as no life is in which there is 
a faithful dog to love, with its trustful 
eyes, and loud frank bark of welcome, and 
leaps of delight, and which feels the 
caress of its warm truthful tongue on the 
cheek. And when they drew their jackets a 
little closer round their shoulders and lay 
down to sleep, Pouncer lay in between them 
and was as good as a rug, and they were all 
three warm. And they all awoke in the 
morning in contentment, love, and honesty. 

To the angels there was something very 
pretty there, and I don’t think that they, at 
least, felt that there was much to be pitied. 
Perhaps all the three now and then felt the 
pinching pain of an empty stomach, but, to 
angels’ ways of thinking, there are worse 
things than an empty stomach. Perhaps their 
minds had not much knowledge in them, but 
there are still better things in the world than 
knowledge; at least, so they think in heaven. 
And they had not fine clothes on, and were 
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not gay and graceful, as one likes to 
see young folks; but then their little blue 
pinched faces were kind and contented, and 
as honest as steel, and they were rather 
more of true men than most people of their 
years, and that was a great deal. They 
were little Scotch boys, and their dog was 
Scotch too ; they had all been born in the 
same shepherd’s hut away among the hills, 





to keep it—though it just came in their be. 
wilderment and sorrow about poor Pouncer 
and the money for the tax; without any 
effort, and at once, they simply put their 
rough heads together, dear honest souls, to 
find out if they could who the person was 
that had unknowingly given it to them, for 
they were certain it had not been given in- 
tentionally. And the next day, at the loss 


and their tiny infant limbs had tumbled | of, to them, some pennies which they could 
about together on the same hearthstone, and | ill afford to go without, they gave up their 


they had grown up together. Then the boys’ | 


parents had died and left them to the care | 


of one another, and well had they fulfilled the | 
trust—dog, and boys, and all. When they | 
were about twelve years old, they all had come | 
to Glasgow. | 

One day their grief and amazement was | 
very great when, on reaching home from | 
the two crossings where they swept the dirt 
away, a neighbour put a printed notice into | 
their hands, which told them that they must | 
pay for their dog, what was called a dog-tax, 
or else—well, what! well, the dog might be 
destroyed. And the tax was many shillings. 
The tidings were simply dreadful to them. 
Perhaps some people will say they should 
sell Pouncer, and there would be more to 
eat, for they could scarcely keep him. But 
they would as soon have thought of selling a 
little smiling sister, because of difficulty in 
keeping her, and hoping to have more to eat. 
That was impossible. At first they were | 
angry and called it wicked, and talked of | 
going away and taking the dog with them. | 
Then they settled down into dull misery, and | 
the younger began to cry, and Pouncer went | 
to dry his tears with a warm tongue; for | 
the sight of his boys in trouble always touched | 
Pouncer’s heart as though he was their | 
mother, and he was, of course, older for his 
years than the boys were. So they did not | 
know what to do, and went backwards and | 
forwards to their work, earning a few pence, 
all of which went in rent and food, and they 
clung still more tenderly to one another, 
wondering what to do. The dog, feeling 
something wrong and trouble hanging about, 
instead of barking and leaping in his usual 
joyous fashion, was miserable. Suddenly, 
while the elder boy was counting the day’s 
moneys, a day or two after the distressing 
notice, his face flushed, and without a 
word he looked at his brother, only extend- 
ing his hand. The brother looked and was 
amazed, for by the light of the candle 
standing in the bottle he saw a half-sovereign’ | 
in his brother’s hand: 

But it never for a moment occurred to them 














labour at their crossings to find the man to 
whom they fancied the money might have 
belonged. The busy street where they 
worked they searched from end to end, again 
and again, one brother on one side, the other 
on the other, to see if they could chance to 
meet the face that was the man’s that the 
money belonged to ; for they had managed to 
ferret out of their memories a face of some- 
body that had given them two half-pennies, 
and at last they found the face, and it was 
the man, and he took the money. But he 
did it rather curtly, for he was angry with 
himself for his carelessness and blunder, and 
thinking only about that, he went frown- 
ing away. And the grateful boys went their 
smiling way to their work at the crossings, 
brushing the mud very vigorously, and touch- 
ing their hats with unusually eager looks for 
the pennies ; for the day was by this time 
almost done, and yet they had their rent and 
bread to earn. I fancy I see them, poor 
fellows, pestering and irritating some of the 
more impatient persons by their restless 
eagerness. Perhaps some sour souls were 
ready to kick them—and I know some who 
are ready to kick every barefooted, ragged, 
dirty crossing boy. I dare say they whined 
a little, for they had to move men’s pity or 


(go dinnerless and supperless to bed. But, 


be that as it may, those two lads were 
amongst the brightest, most beautiful things 
in the world, at least in God’s sight ; for you 
see men do not see the thoughts and intents 
of the heart, and so they fancy boys beautiful 
whose fathers are earning enough money to 
buy them pretty clothes ; but God does not 
care for pretty clothes nor even clean faces, 
at least He cares a million times more for a 
brave, honest, truthful heart. 

When their last penny had been taken, and 
the early autumn night had come, and the 
street lamps were lighted, and the two boys 
were once more at home, there came a knock 
at their door, and without waiting for a reply 
somebody walked into their room. It was 
the gentleman they had given his money 
back to, After he had parted with the boys, 
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some voice had whispered to him, soft and low, 
“This is altogether too bad; you have not 
done right.” And he felt, “‘ Well, yes, that 
is true ; I was vexed.” Then he had turned 
and sought the boys as eagerly as they had that 
morning been seeking him, and he had at 
last found them. And now, as he stood in 
their room and saw what a cold, lonely, 
wretched den of a place it was—no fire, no 
bed, no seat but the floor, where the boys 
were sitting against the wall, just slicing up a 
fourpenny loaf for themselves and Pouncer, by 
the light ofa single farthing candle, stuck up in 
the mouth of an empty bottle which stood on 
the ledge above the empty fire-place, swealing 
away in the bitter winds that seemed to blow 
from everywhere—when -he saw all this he 
felt a swelling at his heart, and was deeply 
moved. The boys were a little frightened 
at the sight of him; but Pouncer turned to 
welcome him with a wag of his tail and a 
sharp happy bark. 

“Was it you that brought me back some 
money to-day?” the gentleman inquired ; 
for he had begun to doubt that he could be 
at the right place, after all, and the dim 
candle-light did not help him to recognise 
them. But he soon found that he was at the 
right place, and these were the boys ; 


paid, and the two boys were apprenticed to 
the gentleman himself, who was a builder in 
a large way of business in the city. And 
that is all I know about them. But that is 
enough ; for I have told you the story for the 
sake of the angels, and both boys and man 
had for certain heard them speak. 

By the boys, they were heard at once, and 
at once welcomed and obeyed. They whis- 
pered honesty to these boys, beautiful and per- 
fect honesty. By the man, they were kept wait- 
ing awhile ; they could not whisper kindness 
whilst he was thinking only about himself, 
and was vexed. The vexed are deaf to the 
angels ; they cannot hear them. But the 
angels followed him till his vexation had 
gone, and his heart-ears were opened, and 
then they whispered kind deeds to him, and 
then he did not keep them waiting, but was 
glad to obey them, and was all “his life a 
happier man for it. 

‘The boys might grow to be rich merchants 
of the city. 
to know. Money and good health are both 
very useful; but they have neither of them 
to do with greatness. But I do hope that 
if they did grow up to be happy and pros- 





and | 
the end of it all was that Pouncer’s tax was | kind of heart ; 


| selfish, and worldly, but simple, and humble, 





I do not know, and I do not care | 





clothes and graceful manners were as good 
and honest-hearted as that night when they 
put their rough heads together to find out the 
man who owned the gold coin lying in that 
little cold, red, dirty hand. 

To be good, my child—and I would give 
anything for you to understand and cling to 
this—to be good is to be the loveliest, wisest, 
greatest of men; at least, it is so in the 
opinion of God and the angels. 


FOURTH EVENING. 


“There is a holy dove that sings.” Les- 


Opening Hymn: 
Concluding Hymn: ‘“ Sweet Saviour, 


son: John xx. 1—13. 
bless us ere we go.” 

Let me tell you more about the angels of 
Jesus. You remember the story of Laura, 
and of the two boys and Pouncer, and how 
they saw no angels, but only heard them 
speaking in the heart. And the angels of 
Jesus, of whom the Gospel stories tell, were 
not all seen. Sometimes they appeared, and 
then they were like homely neighbours ; but 
often they were only heard softly whispering 
thoughts to the heart. And whether they 
were seen or only their voices were heard, 
it was the heart that was everything. All 
the people they came to— Joseph, and 
Mary, and the shepherds—were all of one 
not proud, and vain, and 


and kindly, and pure, and to be anything 
else would have made them ashamed and 
miserable. And that gave them eyes to see 
and ears to hear the angels. 

“ Pity the poor blind,” you will sometimes 
read on a card hung round the neck of a 
man, or perhaps, as I once saw, round the 
neck of a child. Five minutes blinded at 
blind-man’s-buff is quite enough, though you 
are living all the while in the sunlight of a 
merry crowd of playmates, running, leaping, 
laughing, triumphant with joy. What must 
it be if the laughter has ceased, the merry 
creeping crowd has all gone, and you are left 
quite alone, but the handkerchief is not taken 
off, an hour, all night, all next day, and day 
after day, till you forget there are such things 
as sunlight and happy sunny faces. And still 
it is fast bound over your eyes, while your 
weary childhood, your long youth, your 
longer manhood lasts, till in the end you 
reach lone, dark old age and the grave. 
That is what it must be to be life-long blind. 

And the deaf are only less to be pitied. 
To see your playmate’s lips move telling 
something, but to catch not a word; to see 


perous men, they continued faithful to the | the bird’s throat swell as it sings away in 


whispers of the good angels, and in their fine | the cage, but never to hear its merry song ; 
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to try to understand those tidings that make 
your brother and sister smile and leap and 
clap their hands and shout, but never to 
succeed ; to have a question in your mind 
you would give the world to ask which you 
cannot ask; to be obliged to walk hand- 
in-hand with a keeper lest you be run over, 
for the clatter of horses’ hoofs and rumble 
of wheels would be no warning to you: 
this is all dreadful. 

But sad as is the sight of little deaf children, 
and sadder still as is the sight of little blind 
ones, saddest of all is it—I mean it, my little 
children, every word of it ; if I had to choose 
between them for my own little children, I 
would choose in the spirit of what I say— 
sadder still is it to have impure hearts that 
cannot see God, and deaf hearts that cannot 
hear what His angel spirits say—and I say 
this to you, not of myself but in the name of 
Jesus, for Jesus Himself would rather give up, 
and did give up, both sight and hearing, 
indeed touch and taste too, and all, he gave 
up life itself, rather than give up the power to 
see God and hear voices from heaven. 

But do not think there is anything mira- 
culous or uncommon when they come. All 
they want is a heart willing to be spoken 
to, a heart with the ear of love. Let me tell 
you a story. It concerns a boy, and hap- 
pened while I was taking him across London, 
a few of the closing miles of a long journey 
to school. We took a cab from the station 
to which he had come to another station for 
a train which would take us to the place 
where his school was. He was a bright, 
healthy, intelligent boy of ten, or eleven, or 


thereabouts, tall for his age, well-built, and | 


good tolook at. When we were seated in the 
train I invited him to take an apple from 
some I happened to have. Heat once took 
one, and as quickly proceeded to enjoy it in 
proper, hearty, boyish fashion. While de- 
molishing it, suddenly a little cloud crossed 
his face, and all at once he seemed sad. The 
arm that held up the apple fell involuntarily 
down, and the half-eaten apple, still in his 
fingers, lay resting on the seat of the carriage. 
He saw that (I had noticed him, and he 
cast a timid look at me. I was a little per- 
plexed. Was he ill? or was the apple un- 
pleasant? “Is it not good?” I asked. 


“Oh, yes, thank you,” he said, and a faint 
effort at a smile crossed his face, but he 
looked very grave and serious. 

“ Are you not well?” I added. 

“Oh, yes, thank you; but I cannot eat 
any more of it,” he said: “I ought not to 
have eaten it at all.” 





** Why so, my boy?” 

Then he said in a rather faltering voice, 
“ Oh, well, my mother told me never to eat 
fruit in an evening.” 

The little fellow was a stranger to me. 1] 
was merely saving his sister, whom I scarcely 
knew, the journey. So quite innocently I 
asked, “ Where is your mother?” 

“She is dead,” he replied, and turned 
away his moist eyes to look out of the 
window. 

The rest of the journey in the train we 
performed in silence, and the dusk darkened 
into night; but in walking up from the 
station to the door of his school, I ventured 
to ask how long his mother had been dead, 
and was amazed to find it was over four years; 
and afterwards, I learnt that it was one of 
the minor requests he had received from her 
dying lips. 

It was only in a common railway train, 
passing along lines between ugly wilder- 
nesses of chimney-pots, and red-tiled roofs, 
and smoke ; but he had listened to the voice 
of an angel. A messenger from heaven had 
spoken to him, and he had enough in his 
heart, like Jesus, to know the voice, and to 
count it a solemn joy to obey. 

So you see the ears for the angels are in 
our loves. He loved, and he heard through 
his love, and obedience was better to him 
than the crunch of sweet apples. How good 
is the whisper of an angel, only pure, and 
unselfish, and loyal hearts like his can know. 

And he obeyed. Though in the middle 
of his pleasure, he gave it up—at once, and 
wholly. He belonged to the same company 
as Mary, who obeyed, though she had much 
to give up; and Joseph, though against his 
own feelings ; and the shepherds, though at 
first afraid; and the Magi from the East, 
though they had long weary miles to travel. 

So children have their angels, and they 


| always stand before the face of our Father. 








What messages do they give Him of you, 
my child? The tale they had to tell of that 
boy was the glad news that he heard and 
obeyed, and at once, and with joy. What 
messages do they carry about you? If your 
heart is selfish and hard, they go back and 
say they cannot speak to you—you are deaf. 
They can bring you neither guidance, nor 
blessedness, no\ heaven. 

So keep your hearts for all impulses of 
kindness, and all that is true, and loving, and 
pure. These are from Him from whom all 
holy thoughts do proceed, and who sent, and 
still sends, to willing hearts the angels of 
Jesus. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
‘THE TOURNAMENT OF DOVES.” 


LL honour to the Princess of Wales and to the 
ladies who have united in so practical a protest 
against the slaughter at Hurlingham and elsewhere. 
If pigeon shooting continues, it is their intention to 
refuse to attend the meetings; their presence shall 
not countenance cruelty. And what a cruel and con- 
temptible sport it is! The scene is the smooth lawn 
instead of rough field or breezy moor; and here the 
victims have no chance. The unfortunate birds are 
put up from a trap, dazed and cramped, and, if they 
escape the first shot, there is another gun ready for 
them. Perhaps they may succeed in getting clear of 
the enclosure with a crippled wing, only to fall ex- 
hausted into the hands of a gang of ruffians waiting 
with cudgels to knock over the stray fugitives; even 
at the best they only escape to pine away by alingering 
death. The ‘tournament of doves,” as it has been 
senselessly called, will hardly survive the frown of 
fashion; but it is strange how refined women can 
have endured such scenes for so long. They have 
none of that lust of cruelty fostered by the gladiatorial 
combats of Rome and by the bull-fights of Spain. 
They hate brutality in their hearts, and it is well 
that the Princess should have spoken out thus. 
England will feel the thrill of her womanly resolve. 


THE INSECURITY OF LIFE. 


‘¢ The Angel of Death has been abroad in the land.” 
The year 1883, as yet only at the beginning of its 
course, has already witnessed a series of terrible 
accidents in Europe and in America. At Bradford, 
a chimney, 300 feet high, fell and buried more than 
60 men, women, and children beneath its ruins. At 
Milwaukee, in the State of Wisconsin, a great hotel 
took fire in the night, and out of 120 visitors nearly 
100 perished in the flames. What would have hap- 
pened if the hotel had contained its full number of 
800 guests is too terrible to imagine. A few days 
later, a train on the South Pacific Railway was 
working its way up a steep gradient to Sierra 
Nevada. The brakes slipped, the train rushed back 
down the incline, and finally became a wreck: 20 
people died on the spot, crushed or roasted to death. 
Another accident happened on an American railway 
line in the same week, and 15 more lives were lost. 
A powder-mill exploded at Amsterdam, and another 
in California, with the most fatal results. In Russia, 
on their New Year’s Day, 300 people perished in a 
burning circus booth. In the German Ocean, 430 souls 
went down with the Cimbria. It is an appalling 
catalogue. Even one death darkens many homes, 
and sends a ripple of sorrow far across the sea of life ; 
and here we have nearly a thousand lost, not to mention 
those who survive in life-long torture, crippled and 
maimed, a wreck of their former selves. And one 
thing is painfully clear, viz., that careless servants 


and bad workmen are beyond a doubt making life 
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more insecure. Our big mills, our huge vessels, our 
vast hotels, and our stupendous triumphs over the 
obstacles of nature are too often mere gigantic perils 
with unconscientious workmen and selfish or indif- 
ferent servants, 


THE NEW BISHOPS, 


London’s loss will, we hope, be Cornwall’s gain; 
and the new bishop will do as effective service at 
Truro as he has done in Kensington. Still we can 
find it in our heart to regret a promotion perhaps 
more apparent than real. At St. Peter’s, Eaton 
Square, Canon Wilkinson for the last thirteen years 
has been a mighty power for good. He had the 
piety and the enthusiasm of the High Church move- 
ment without any sympathy with the lawless eccen- 
tricity of Ritualism, and by his devotion, courtesy, 
and kindliness he gathered round him a great congre- 
gation of those whose lives but for him would have all 
been wasted in ‘‘ Vanity Fair.” In the fashionable 
society of the West End he rescued countless souls 
from the weary round of useless frivolity. Many of 
them he turned into workers, and found them a cause 
to labour for and work which they could do. Itisa 
grand thing when any one gets hold of this class of 
society. Just as the Guards are our best soldiers, so 
are these men and women capable of the noblest 
service in the cause of Christ. Just now indeed the 
Church is at work in evangelising the masses; anda 
hard struggle it will have. But it will never do to 
forget that in Park Lane as well as in Bethnal Green 
there are hearts craving something to trust and cling 
to in hours of trial and sorrow ; and perhaps in these 
times it is the rich and not the poor who need the 
Divine message most. Canon Wilkinson has done 
this work well, and now he passes on to other though 
not higher service. May all strength go with him! 
The new Bishop of Llandaff, Archdeacon Lewis, has 
spent all his life in Wales; and though he changes 
the scene of his labour, he will still dwell among his 
own people. He is active, earnest, and speaks Welsh. 
If he shows himself discreet as well as zealous, there 
is every prospect of his doing a good work. 


LORD WOLSELEY ON TEMPERANCE. 


Lord Wolseley has been speaking out his mind on 
the subject of temperance. He has always held strong 
opinions about the question, and in the Red River 
and South African expediticns, disregarding the 
warnings of the medical staff, he put his principles 
into practice, and did so without fulfilling any of 
their predictions as to his own health and the 


vigour of his troops. In the recent campaign in 
Egypt he was anxious to repeat Sir Ralph Aber- 
crombie’s experiment of fighting without liquor, but 
owing to the pressure put upon him, Lord Wolseley 
was obliged to give way. However, the grog was 
served out but rarely and in small quantities; with 
this result—that during the whole time he was in 
Egypt, he never saw a drunken soldier. There was 
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a golden sentence for the temperance workers in his 
speech: “If we could only have an army which not 
only wore her Majesty’s colours, but also wore the 
blue ribbon, it would be the finest army ever sent 
into the field.” Personal experience makes such 
testimony doubly impressive. Our generals do not 
often take such a prominent position in the ranks of 
social reformers, and it is all the more encouraging 
to see that the man who more than once has crushed 
our foes abroad is equally ready to aid in delivering 
us from the moral curses at home. War slays its 
thousands, Drink its tens of thousands. 


HOSPITAL FINANCE. 

Four of our great London hospitals during the past 
year have been compelled to take £30,000 from 
invested capital to meet current expenses. How 
serious a matter this is any one will readily see. It is 
just cutting away the foundation from beneath, and 
no institution can sustain the process for long without 
utter ruin. Happily, there seems to be a cure for the 
evil. As Mr. Burdett has pointed out in a letter to 
the Zimes, all the hospitals which have suffered in 
this way are general hospitals, dealing with no special 
class of disease; and during the same period the 
special hospitals have had a great increase of pros- 
perity. But then these special institutions asa rule 
have followed a more effective policy. They have 
relied, not on casual donations, but on regular sub- 
scriptions; have exacted fees from all patients able to 
pay them; and, as Mr. Burdett says, have been 
financed as vigorously as commercial institutions. 
Two thoughts are suggested by these facts: that 
hospitals, like all other enterprises, require energetic 
and capable managers; and that men of business 
ability and experience ought not to shirk this 
responsibility. If they cannot visit the sick and the 
afflicted in their homes, they can in this way fulfil 
the law of Christ. Does not the fact also point to 
an ungenerous reluctance in giving? Many people 
will give if they are asked, but are glad to escape from 
any charitable appeal. There was a parrot which 
had been trained to say, ‘‘Give a shilling to the Bible 
Society ;’’ and even the bird could open not a few 
purses. But this is not the true spirit of charity. 
In our giving we ought to be spontaneous and cheer- 
ful too. We ought to seek out objects for our bounty, 
and not look on our alms and our income tax as un- 
pleasant calls to be evaded so far as credit will allow. 


A LESSON FROM THE WESLEYANS. 


Can any one read the memorial record which 
appears week by week in the Wesleyan newspapers 
without a thrill of admiration and joy? Grand is the 
story told there of those who have ended faithful 
service here: and have entered into its reward. 
It is of the lay workers that we are specially 
thinking ; of those heroes of God unknown beyond 
the little world in which they lived and laboured. 
One man was mighty in prayer. Another visited the 
sick and relieved the poor. A preacher would tramp 
twelve miles across the hills, preach twice in the day, 








and return to his own home at night, his enthusiasm 
overcoming fatigue. A teacher made his class-room 
the gate of heaven. To each man his work, and to 
each due honour for the work he has done. A personal 
debt of service—there lies the secret of success. In 
the army of Christ a conscript cannot buy himself off, 
and pay another man to take his place in the ranks, 
In this spirit, these men, rough and untaught as many 
of them were, set to work with such powers and gifts 
as they had; and because they gave out of their 
poverty, they were made rich in faith. Give and It- 
shall-be-given-you are twin brethren, as Martin 
Luther taught in his quaint old fable. When Date 
grows thin, his fellow Dabditur suffers too. If we 
are weak, is it because we are not working? When 
Our memorial record comes to be written, it will be 
our deeds and not our excuses that will find a place 
there. 


IIl.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE PRINCESS ROYAL’S SILVER WEDDING. 


There are some anniversaries which one could wish 
blotted from the page of history—the days of sorrow 
and shame which rouse slumbering memories of 
bitterness andthe mad thirst for revenge ; others are 
rich in kindliness, and knit the nations in the bonds 
of peace. It is in the latter class that the silver 
wedding of the Princess Royal must be ranked. 
Though five-and-twenty years have passed since she 
left the land of her birth, she has never ceased to be 
an Englishwoman, while every year has endeared her 
more deeply to the German nation with which she has 
made her home. As Count Moltke, their great general, 
has said: ‘She has shown how one can love two 
countries, and be true to both—as she loves mother 
and husband.”” No German forgets how nobly she led 
the movement to succour the sick and wounded in 
the war of 1870, and how she endeavoured by her 
influence to curb the intolerance with which the Jews 
in Germany were persecuted in recent years. These 
services were sufficient to earn a people’s gratitude; 
but above all, at the very centre of the State she 
showed to the nation that the glory of motherhood 
and the love of the home were to her heart infinitely 
more precious than “the glories of her birth and 
state.’ God grant that many years of happiness and 
honour may await the Princess and her consort. 


A USEFUL EUROPEAN COMMISSION. 


Commissions—and committees—are too often held 
in low esteem. Some of them come into being just 
to save appearances, and only survive by dexterously 
avoiding all practical questions, but the Danubian 
Commission, in which all the great European Powers 
are represented, is a notable exception to this rule. 
It first came into existence in 1856, and was to last for 
only two years. At the end of that time, however, 
it got a new lease of life, and since then its powers 
have been again and again prolonged, The fact is 
that any institution lasts which is useful, and the 
short summary of the Commission’s work published 
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in one of our newspapers fully accounts for so unusual 
a tenure of power. 


«When it began its labours, there was only eight 
feet of water at the mouth of the Danube, there was 
no port at Sulina, eight ships in every thousand were 
wrecked annually at the bar of the river, and the river 
charges varied from five to eight shillings per ton. 
To-day there is seventeen feet of water at the bar, 
Sulina is asafe and commodious harbour, the number 
of shipwrecks has fallen to two per thousand, and the 
river charges to from two shillings to half-a-crown 
per ton.” 

All this it has done; but what has it prevented ? It 
has sacrificed no lives : it has thrown no new burdens 
upon the struggling poor: it has excited no jealous 
feuds, and has not embroiled Europe in war. Here 
is a great lesson to teach us how to act in many com- 
plicated international concerns for the future. If we 
can keep friends in council, we shall not be foes on 
the battle-field. 


INFANT SUICIDE IN FRANCE. 

Miss Leigh, whose work among friendless English 
girls in Paris is so widely known, has put her finger 
on a terrible blot in the social life of France. Be- 
tween the years 1876 and 1880, 238 children below 
fifteen years of age have destroyed themselves. Of 
these, 87 per cent. were more than twelve years old ; 
but there were six below nine, and, incredible as it 
may seem, there was one only seven years old. 
Though Vienna, St. Petersburg, and London have 
similar tragedies in their records, Paris stands in this 
respect above them all. For every child rescued from 
death by the Galignani Orphanage during the last eight 
years, two have perished by their own hands in the 
last four years ; in half the time the work of self-de- 
struction has more than doubled the work of mercy. 
What reason can be given for such an appalling ca- 
lamity ? Does the evil lie in the home? Is it, as 
some think, due to unrestrained passion and a pre- 
cocious weariness of life,or is the true cause deeper 
still? Is it that despair which rages in young hearts 
craving instinctively for a God and a heaven? A 
child, in the years of his purity and tenderness, turns 
to a Father, as a flower to the sun; and if there is no 
warmth and no light in the world above for him, the 
soul-bloom soon fades away for ever in the cheerless 
night of death. The sins of the fathers are visited 
upon the children in terrible ways. Selfishness and 
luxury, and still darker disgrace, entail an awful 
revenge. But no matter what be the particular 
cause, Woe is unto them by whom the offence 
cometh. A nation that provokes its children to 
despair and death is doomed : national sin is the sure 
prelude of national ruin. 


‘IN PRISON AND YE CAME UNTO ME.” 
Linda Gilbert’s name is hardly known in England, 
though for many years past she has been the Florence 
Nightingale of prisons in the United States, bringing 
light and comfort wherever she has passed. A write: 
in the New York Christian Union takes us back to the 
first beginning of her mission. Asa childin Chicago, 








she was passing the town gaol one day, when a sad 
face peered out through a cell grating, and begged for 
something toread. Week after week, the girl brought 
books to the poor fellow from her father’s library ; and 
when the prisoner was about to get his discharge by a 
higher law than man’s, he sent for his little friend, 
told her all that she had done for him, and entreated 
her to promise that all through her life she would do 
the same for poor people in prison. Her word was 
given; and twenty years of work have redeemed her 
promise. She began at Chicago, and established a 
library of several thousand volumes in the prison 
there. Under her direction, similar libraries were 
founded in the State of Illinois and elsewhere. Nine 
years ago she came to New York to do the same work 
there, “‘making great sunshine in the shady place.” 
Evil associations, she saw, could only be driven out 
by the influence of new thoughts; and the mind left 
to prey on itself only devises new schemes of crime, 
Break the thread of evil, and then reform is possible. 
She put a soul into her books; for she visited the 
prisons in person, and talked with the prisoners, show- 
ing them that they were not quite friendless and for- 
gotten, and helping them when discharged from prison 
to make a fresh start. She succeeded best with those 
who had sinned in a moment of passion, or who had 
stolen through starvation: and though some of her 
labour may have yielded no fruit, she can point to 
six hundred men restored to a life of integrity through 
her exertions. Just now, her work seems at a stand- 
still. Poverty and sickness have come upon her, 
But even if Miss Gilbert never does anything more, 
she must always be rich in her memories of the past. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
LITTLE DEEDS OF HELP. 


There is a pleasant story of mutual help in a recent 
letter of Pastor Fliedner’s from Madrid. He tells us 
that the Arab orphans in Jerusalem and Beyrout 
have more than once helped their little comrades of 
the Protestant Church in Spain by sending beautifully 
dried flowers for sale. Last month the usual present 
did not come, because the orphanage at Jerusalem 
needed their money to pay for anew roof. And so 
the orphans in Madrid sent book-markers which were 
sold at Jerusalem, and helped to make a snug home 
for the orphans in Palestine. Even the children of 
the world are beginning to learn their common 
brotherhood in Christ ; and love wings its way across 
and beyond the sea. 


THE MORAVIANS IN AUSTRALIA. 


In Australia, as among the Indians of America, 
the Moravian Brethren are carrying on a work of 
noble patience. They have gone in the truest sense 
to those who are “ready to perish.” Year by year, 
they see the number of their converts and scholars 
dwindling away through the inherited sins of their 
forefathers, and they acknowledge that within a 
few years the work must come to an end, unless 
fresh fields of labour open before them; but still 
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they toil on with undiminished devotion among the 
remnants of tribes whose day of power has set. It is 
a grand thing to labour in this spirit, thinking not 
of the glory of triumph but of the needs of an expiring 
race, 


CHRISTIAN NAMES OF NATIVE CONVERTS. 


In a recent number of the Church Missionary 
Record, General Maclagan publishes a most sensible 
plea for the retention of their former names by native 
Christians. He points out that many of the best con- 
verts in Northern India have already adopted this 
practice, and very justly insists that it is most 
essential that the converts to Christianity should 
retain their identity and their connection with their 
families and friends: a new and unfamiliar name 
destroys both. When a man of reputation like Ram 
Chandra, the famous mathematician, or a noted 
opponent of Christianity, like Im4d-ud-din, accepts 
the new faith, their old name gives them great power 
among their followers ; in other cases the old familiar 
name will make a touching appeal to family affection. 
To give English names to the converts is absurd: to 
a strange people they are meaningless ; and when the 
names are those of the missionaries at the station in- 
convenient complications are sure to arise, especially 
in any case of scandal. As an illustration of the 
power which is sacrificed by the prevailing custom, 
General Maclagan takes the case of Bishop Samuel 
Crowther. How many in England realise that he is 
an African by birth, and the head of a large and 
flourishing native church? And how many uncon- 
verted heathen still look on him with pride as one of 
their own race? Bishop Adjai of the Niger would 
have been a name to conjure with. 


A LADY LECTURER IN INDIA. 


A new force has been called into existence by the 
recent educational movement in India. Till now it 
has been an unheard of thing for a woman to take 
any part in public affairs, but during the last few 
months a young widow, named Romahai, not yet 
twenty-five years of age, has devoted herself to the 
mission of promoting the education of her country- 
women. Her first course of lectures at Bombay was 
a striking success; and the lecturer proved herself 
to possess common sense as well as culture. Happi- 
ness, she insisted, was impossible without harmony. 
No marriage could be happy in the truest sense without 
community of tastes and sympathies. Now that the 
youths of India were receiving a more generous and 
liberal culture, it was essential that the women, their 
future wives, should claim their share in the common 
inheritance, unless they were to be a permanent im- 
pediment to national progress. We, of course, are 
familiar with such a line of argument, and have re- 
cognised its truth ; but across the sea, in a land fet- 
tered by custom and tradition, such utterances mark the 
beginning of a moral revolution. And that the lec- 
turer’s appeal touched a sympathetic chord was proved 
by the eagerness with which one woman after another 
in the audience rose to express her gratitude and 








admiration. It is clear that the country is ripe for 
change, and the question now is how to satisfy the 
new needs in the best way. Hunger of heart and 
mind almost always go together, and for heart hunger 
there is no food like that Bread of Life consecrated 
before faithful women by the great sacrifice of Cal- 
vary. By a wise devotion India may be won for 
Christ. 


MISSIONS IN THE NEW HEBRIDES, 


The good work which has been done in these 
islands by the missions of the Free Church of Scot- 
land seems to be in evil straits just now. France has 
a convict settlement about one hundred and fifty miles 
away, in New Caledonia ; but as it needs more accom. 
modation for its criminals, it has shown some dis- 
position to annex these islands also. An influx of 
settlers such as these would bea sad calamity, and 
the lands once rescued might relapse into barbarism 
under the new tide of evil influence. Then the work 
would have to be done all over again, and it would 
take years to reach even the present level. Only 
time could do it, just as only time can remove the 
mass of squalid and poisonous mud in which the 
fields and vineyards of Italy have been buried during 
the past autumn. The iniquities of the labour traffic, 
as it at present exists in the islands, is another 
serious evil, The system pretends to be. one of 
voluntary emigration, but practically the natives are 
kidnapped by force or fraud, and have as little free- 
dom as actual slaves. We are glad that our Govern- 
ment officials have promised to look into the whole 
question 


CHILD-MARRIAGE IN INDIA. 


The simple talk of a child often has more force in 
it than pages of elaborate argument, and though 
a great deal has been written about the marriage 
customs of India, has any one ever read anything 
which presents the facts more vividly than this unaf- 
fected letter from a little Indian girl ? 

‘‘ By the grace of God to the honourable ladies. 
We are delighted with all the dolls you sent us. 
How pretty they are! We give you a hundred of 
millions of thanks for the kindness you have shown 
us, and for the great trouble you took to send them 
from so fartous I was married the day on which 
the dolls were distributed ; for that reason I was not 
at school, but the teacher kindly kept a doll for me, 
which I received afterwards, I am quite a little girl, 
and I am nine years old.” 

How strangely itsounds! Here is a child not yet 
past her playtime getting a doll anda husband on the 
same day, taking the responsibilities of life before she 
has learned its realities. Her doll is just what she 
must be herself, unless the influence of her teachers 
opens up new thoughts and activities for her. 
Happily, the women of India are beginning to rouse 
themselves, to insist on education to fit them for 
married life, and on having their destiny more under 
their own control. Perhaps in a few years these 
child-marriages may be as extinct as the kindred 
institution of Suttee. 
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By L. T. MEADE, AvuTHoR oF “ WATER GIPSIES,” ‘‘ MOTHER HERRING’S CHICKEN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XIX.—‘‘ THE PRETTY LADY.” 


- OTHER, mother, mother!” 

“ And look !—oh, do look at what I 
have got!” were the words that greeted Mrs. 
Home, when, very tired, after a day of hard 
nursing with one of her husband’s sick parish- 
ioners, she came back. 

The children ought to have been in bed, the 
baby fast asleep, the little parlour-table tidily 
laid for tea ; instead of which, the baby wailed 
unceasingly up in the distant nursery, and 
Harold and Daisy, having nearly finished 
Charlotte’s sweeties, and made themselves 
very uncomfortable by repeated attacks on 
the rich plum-cake, were now, with very 
flushed cheeks, alternately playing with their 
toys and poking their small fingers into the 
still unopened brown-paper parcels. They 
had positively refused to go up to the nursery, 
and, though the gas was lit and the blinds 
were pulled down, the spirit of disorder had 
most manifestly got into the little parlour. 

“ Oh, mother !—what do you think? The 
lovely lady !—the lady we met in the park 
yesterday !—she has been, and she brought 
us Jots of things—toys, and sweeties, and 
cakes, and—oh, mother, do look !” 

Daisy presented her doll, and Harold blew 
some very shrill blasts from his trumpet right 
up into his mother’s eyes. 

“My dear children,” said Mrs. Home, 
“whom do you mean? Where did you get all 
these things? Who has come here? Why 
aren’t you both in bed? It is long past your 
usual hour.” 

This string of questions met with an unin- 
telligible chorus of replies, in which the words 
“pretty lady,” “Regent’s Park,” “father 
knew her,” “ we Aad to sit up,” so completely 
puzzled Mrs. Home, that had not her eyes 
suddenly rested on the little note waiting for 
her on the mantelpiece she would have been 
afraid her children had taken leave of their 
senses. 

“Qh, yes; she told us to give you that,” said 
Harold when he saw his mother take it up. 

I have said the note was very short. 
Charlotte Home read it in a moment. 

“Mother, mother! what does she tell you, 
and what are in the other parcels? She said 
we weren't to open them until you came home. 
Oh, ao tell us what she said, and let us see 
the rest of the pretty things !” 

XII—16 





“ Do, do, mother ; we have been so patient 
‘bout it!” repeated little Daisy. 

Harold now ran for the largest of the par- 
cels, and raised it for his mother to take. 
Both children clung to her skirts. Mrs. 
Home put the large parcel on a shelf out 
of reach, then she put aside the hot and 
eager little hands. At last she spoke. 

‘My little children must have some more 
patience, for mother can tell them nothing 
more to-night. Yes, yes, the lady is very 
pretty and very kind, but we can talk no 
more about anything until the morning. Now, 
Harold and Daisy, come up-stairs at once.” 

They were an obedient, well-trained little 
pair. They just looked at one another, and 
from each dimpled mouth came a short, im- 
patient sigh; then they gave their hands to 
mother, and went gravely up to the nursery. 
Charlotte stayed with her children until they 
were undressed. She saw them comfortably 
washed, their baby prayers said, and each little 
head at rest on its pillow, then kissing the 
baby, who was also by this time fast asleep, 
she went softly down-stairs. 

Anne, the little maid, was flying about, 
trying to get the tea ready and some order 
restored, but when she saw her mistress she 
could not refrain from standing still to pour 
out her excited tale. 

“ Ef you please, ’em, it come on me h’all on 
a’eap. She come in that free and that boun- 
teous, and seemed as if she could eat all the 
children up wid love; and she give ’em a 
lot, and left a lot more fur you,’em. And 
when she wor goin’ away she put half-a-crown 
in my hand, I never seed the like—never, 
’em—never! She wor dressed as grand as 
Queen Victory herself, and she come in a 
carriage and two spanking hosseses; and, 
please, ’em, I heard of her telling the chil- 
dren as she wos own cousin to you, ’em.” 

“Yes, I know the young lady,” replied 
Mrs. Home. “She is, as you say, very nice 
and kind. But, now, Anne, we must not 
talk any more. Your master won't be in for 
an hour, but I shan’t wait tea for him; we 
will have some fresh made later. Please 
bring me in a cup at once, for I am very tired.” 

Anne gazed at her mistress in open-eyed 
astonishment. Any one—any one as poor 
as she well knew missis to be—who could 
take the fact of being cousin to so beautiful 
and rich a young lady with such coolness 
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and apparent indifference quite passed Anne’s 
powers of comprehension. 

“It beats me holler—that it do!” she said 
to herself; then, with a start, she ran off to 
her kitchen. 

Mrs. Home had taken her first cup of tea, 
and had even eaten a piece of bread-and- 
butter, before she again drew Charlotte Har- 
man’s little note out of her pocket. This is 
what her eyes had already briefly glanced 
over :— 


“Dear FRIEND AND SISTER—for you 
must let me call you so—I have come to 
see you, and finding you out asked to see 
your children. I have lost my heart to your 
beautiful and lovely children. They are very 
sweet! Your baby is.more like an angel 
than any earthly creature my eyes have ever 
rested on. Charlotte, I brought your chil- 
dren a few toys, and one or two other little 
things. You won’t be too proud to accept 
them. When I bought them I did not love 
your:children, but I-loved you. You are my 
near kinswoman. You won’t take away the 
pleasure I felt when I bought those things. 
Dear Sister Charlotte, when shall we meet 
again? Send mea line, and I will come to 
you at any time. Yours, 

“CHARLOTTE HARMAN.” 


It is to be regretted that Charlotte Home 
by no means received this sweet and loving 
little note in the spirit in which it was written. 
Her pale, thin face flushed, and her eyes 
burnt with an angry light. This burst of 
excited feeling was but the outcome of all 
she had undergone mentally since she had 
left’ Miss Harman’s house a few days ago. 
She had said then, and truly, that she loved 
this young lady. The pride, the stately 
bearing, the very look of open frankness in 
Charlotte’s eyes had warmed and touched 
her heart. She had not meant: to tell to 
those ears, so unaccustomed to sin and shame, 
this tale of long-past wrong. It had been in 
a manner forced from her, and she had seen 
a flush of perplexity, then of horror, colour 
the cheeks and fill the fine brave eyes.. She 
had come away with her heart sympathies so 
moved by this girl, so touched, so shocked 
with what she herself had revealed, that she 
would almost rather, could her father’s money 
now be hers, relinquish it, than cause any 
further pain or shame to Charlotte Harman. 

She came home and confided what she had 
done to her husband. It is not too much to 


say that he was displeased—that he was much 
hurt. 


The Charlotte who in her hot eager- 











ness for money could so act was scarcely the 
Charlotte he had pictured to himself as his 
wife. Charlotte was lowered in the eyes of 
the unworldly man. But just because her 
husband was so unworldly, so unpractical, 
Charlotte’s own more every-day nature be- 
gan to reassert itself. She had really done 
no harm. She had but told a tale of wrong, 
Those. who committed the wrong were the 
ones to blame. She, the sufferer—who could 
put sin at her door? Her sympathy for 
Charlotte grew less, her sorrow for herself 
and her children more. She felt more sure 
than ever that injustice had been committed— 
that she and her mother had been robbed ; 
she seemed-to read the fact. in Charlotte 
Harman’s innocent eyes. _ Charlotte, in spite 
of herself, even though her own father was the 
one accused, believed her—agreed ‘with her. 

All that night she spent in a sort of feverish 
dream, in. which she saw herself. wealthy, 
her husband happy, her children cared for as. 
they ought to be. The ugly, ugly poverty 
of her-life and her surroundings -had all 
passed. away like a dream that is told. 

She got up in a-state of excitement and 
expectation, for what might not. Charlotte 
Harman do for her? She would tell the 
tale to her father, and that father, seeing that 
his sin was found out, would restore her to 
her rights. _ Of course,. this must be the 
natural consequence. Charlotte was not low 
and mean; she would see that she had her 
own again. Mrs. Home made no allowance 
for any subsequent event—for any influence 
other than her own being brought to bear on 
the young lady. All that day she watched 
the post ; she watched for the possibility cf a 
visit. . Neither letter nor visit came, but. Mrs. 
Home was not discouraged. That day was 
too soon to hear; she must wait with patience 
for the morrow. 

On the morrow her husband, who had 
almost forgotten her story, asked her to come 
and help him in the care of.a sick woman at 
some distance away. . Charlotte was a-capital 
sick-nurse, and had often before given similar 
aid to Mr. Home in his parish work. 

She went, spent her day away, and returned 
to find that Charlotte had come—that so 
far her dream was true. Yes, but only so 
far, for Charlotte had come, not in shame, 
but in the plenitude of a generous benefactor. 
She had come laden with gifts, and had gone 
away with the hearts of the children and the 
little maid. Charlotte Home felt a great 
wave of anger and pain stealing over her 
heart. In her. pain and disappointment she 
was unjust. 
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“She is a coward after all. She dare not 

tell her father. She believes my tale, but 
she is not brave enough to see justice done 
to me and mine ; so she tries to make up for 
it; she tries to salve her conscience and 
bribe me with gifts—gifts and flattery. I 
will have none of it. My rights—my true 
and just rights, or nothing! ‘These parcels 
shall go back unopened to-morrow.” She 
rose from her seat, and put them all tidily 
away on a side-table. She had scarcely done 
so before her husband’s latch-key was heard 
in the hall-door. He came in with the weary 
look which was habitual to his thin face. 
“Oh, Angus, how badly you do want your 
tea!” said the poor wife. She was almost 
alarmed at her husband’s pallor, and forgot 
Charlotte while attending to his comfort. 

‘* What are those parcels, Lottie ?” he said, 
noticing the heaped-up things on the side- 
table. 

“Never mind. Eat your supper first,” she 
said to him. 

“IT can eat, and yet know what is in them. 
They give quite a Christmas and festive cha- 
racter to. the place. And what is that I-see 
lying on that chair—a new doll for Daisy? 
Why, has my careful Jittlke woman been so 
extravagant as to buy the child another doll?” 

Mr. Home smiled as he spoke. His wife 
looked.at him gravely, She picked up the 
very pretty doll and laid it with the other 
parcels on the side-table. 

“I will tell you about the parcels and the 
doll if you wish it,” she answered. ‘ Miss 
Harman called when I was out, and brought 
cakes, and sweeties, and toys to the children. 
She. also brought those parcels. I do not 
know what they contain, for I have not 
opened them. And she left a note for me. 
I cannot help the sweeties and cakes, for 
Harold and Daisy have eaten them; but 
the toys and those parcels shall go back 

,to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Home looked very proud and defiant 
as she spoke. Her busband glanced at her 
face; then, with a slight sigh, he pushed his 
supper aside. 

“No, I am not hungry, dear. I am just 
a little overtired. May Isee Miss Harman’s 

ote ?” 

Charlotte put it at once into his hand. 


He read it carefully once—twice. His 


own spirit was very loving and Christ-like ; 
consequently the real love and true human 
feeling in the little note touched him. 

“ Lottie,” he said as he gave it back to his 
-wife, “ why do you want to pain that sweet 
creature P?” 














Mrs. Home took the note, and flung it 
into the fire. 

“ There!” she said, an angry spot on each 
cheek. ‘She and hers have injured me and 
mine. I don’t want gifts from her. I want 
my rights!” 

To this burst of excited feeling Mr. Home 
answered nothing. After a moment or two 
of silence he rang the bell, and when Anne 
appeared asked her to take away the tea- 
things. After this followed an hour of per- 
fect quiet. Mrs. Home took out her great 
basket of mending. Mr. Home sat still, and 
apparently idle, by the fire. After a time he 
left the room to go for a moment to his own. 
Passing the nursery, he heard a little move- 
ment, and, entering softly, saw Harold sitting 
up in his little cot. 

“Father, is that you?” he called through 
the semi-light. 

“Yes, my boy. Is anything the matter ? 
Why are you not asleep ?” 

“T couldn’t, father dear ; I’m so longing 
for to-morrow. I want-to blow my new 
trumpet again, and: to see the rest of the 
brown-paper parcels. - Father, do come over 
to me for a moment.” 

Mr. Home came, and put his arm round 
the little neck. 

“‘ Did mother tell you that our pretty lady 
came to-day, and brought such a splendid 
lot of things ?” 

“Whose pretty lady, my boy ?” 

“ Ours, father—the lady you, and I, and 
Daisy, and baby met in the park yesterday. 
You said it was rude to kiss her, but she did 
not mind. She gave me dozens and dozens 
of kisses to-day.” 

“She was very kind to you,” said Mr. 
Home. ‘Then, bidding the child lie down 
and sleep, he left him and went: on to his 
own room. He was going to his room with 
a purpose... That purpose was quickened 
into intensity by little Harold’s words. 

That frank, fearless, sweet-looking girl was 
Miss Harman! ‘That letter was, therefore, 
not to be wondered at. It was the kind of 
letter he would have expected such a woman 
to write. What was the matter with his Lottie ? 

In his perplexity he knelt down; he re- 
mained upon his knees for about ten minutes, 
then he returned to the little parlour. The 
answer to his earnest prayer was given to 
him almost directly. His wife was no longer 
proud and cold. She looked up the moment 
he entered, and said— 

* You are angry with me, Angus.” 

** No, my darling,’ he answered, “not 
angry, but very sorry for you.” 
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“You must not be sorry for me. You 
have anxieties enough. I must not add to 
them. Not all the Miss Harmans that ever 
breathed shall bring a cloud between you 
and me. Angus, may I put out the gas and 
then sit closeto you? You shall talk me out 
of this feeling, for I do feel bad.” 

“ T will talk all night if it makes you better, 
my own Lottie. Now, what is troubling 
you P” 

“Tn the first instance, you don’t seem to 
believe this story about our money.” 

“T neither believe it, nor the reverse—I 
simply don’t let it trouble me.” 

“But, Angus, that seems a little hard; 
for if the money was left to me by my father 
I ought to have it. Think what a difference 
it would make to us all—you, and me, and 
the children ! ” 

“We should be rich instead of poor. It 
would make that difference, certainly.” 

“ Angus, you talk as if that difference was 
nothing.” 

“Nothing! It is not quite nothing; but 
I confess it does not weigh much with me.” 

“If not for yourself, it might for the chil- 
dren’s sakes ; think what a difference money 
would make to our darlings.” 

“My dear wife, you quite forget when 
speaking so, that they are God’s little children 
as well as ours. He has said that not a 
sparrow falls without His loving knowledge. 
Is it likely when that is so, that He will see 
His children and ours either gain or suffer 
from such a paltry thing as money?” 

“Then you will do nothing to get back 
our own?” 

“Tf you mean that I will go to law on the 
chance of our receiving some money which 
may have been left to us, certainly I will not. 
The fact is, Lottie—you may think me very 
eccentric—but I cannot move in this matter. 
It seems to me to be entirely God’s matter, 
not ours. If Mr. Harman has committed 
the dreadful sin you impute to him, God 
must bring ithometo him. Before that poor 
man who for years has hidden such a sin in 
his heart, and lived such a life before his 
fellow-men, is fit to go back to the arms of 
His father, he must suffer, he must suffer 
dreadfully. I pray, from my heart I pray, 
that if he committed the sin he may have 
the suffering, for there is no other road to 
the Father ; but I cannot pray that this awful 
suffering may be sent to give us a better 
house, and our children finer clothes, and 
that richer food may be put on our table.” 

Mrs. Home was silent for a moment, then 
she said— 





a aes 


** Angus, forgive me, I did not look at it in 
that light.” 

“No, my dearest, and because I so pity 
her, if her father really is guilty, I do not 
want you unnecessarily to pain Miss Har- 
man. You remember my telling you of that 
fine girl I met in Regent’s Park yesterday, 
the girl who was so kind and nice to our 
children. I have just been up with Harold, 
and he tells me that your Miss Harman and 
his pretty lady are one and the same.” 

‘Ts that really so?” answered Mrs. Home. 
“Yes; I know that Charlotte Harman is 
very attractive. Did I not tell you, Angus, 
that she had won my cwn heart? But I con- 
fess when I saw those gifts and read her 
note I felt angry. I thought after hearing my 
tale she should have done more. These pre- 
sents seemed to me in the light of a bribe.” 

** Charlotte!” 

“Ah! I know you are shocked. You 
cannot see the thing with my eyes ; that is 
how they really looked to me.” 

“Then, my dear wife, may I give you a 
piece of advice ?” 

“‘That is what I am hungering for, Angus.” 

“Tell the whole story, as frankly—more 
frankly than you have told it to me, to God 
to-night. Lay the whole matter in the 
loving hands of your Father, then, Charlotte ; 
after so praying, if in the morning you still 
think Miss Harman was actuated by so mean 
a spirit, treat her as she deserves. With your 
own hands deal the punishment to her, send 
everything back.” 

Mrs. Home’s face flushed very brightly, 
and she lowered her eyes to prevent her 
husband seeing the look of shame which 
filled them. ‘The result of this conversation 
was the following note written the next morn- 
ing to Miss Harman. 


“ T could not have thanked you last night 
for what you have done, but I can to-day. 
You have won my children’s little hearts. 
Be thankful that you have made my dear 
little ones so happy. You ask to see me 
again, Miss Harman. Ido not think I can 
come to you, and I don’t ask you to come 
here. Still I will see you ; name some after- 
noon to meet me in Regent’s Park and I will 
be there. 

“ Yours, 
“ CHARLOTTE HoME.” 


Thus the gifts were kept, and the mother 
tried to pray away a certain soreness which 
would remain notwithstanding all her hus- 
band’s words. She was human after all, how- 
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ever, and Charlotte Harman might have been 
rewarded had she seen her face the following 
Sunday morning when she brought her pretty 
children down to their father to inspect 
them in their new clothes. 

Harold went to church that morning with 
his mother in a very picturesque hat; but 
no one suspected quite how much it was 
worth, not even thos? jealous mothers who 
saw it and remarked upon it, and wondered 
who had left Mrs. Home a legacy, for stowed 
carefully away under the lining was Charlotte 
Harman’s bright, crisp, fifty-pound note. 


CHAPTER XX.—TWO CHARLOTTES. 


Ir was a week after ; the very day, in fact, 
on which Hinton was to give up his present 
most comfortable quarters for the chances and 
changes of Mrs. Home’s poor little dwelling. 
That anxious young wife and mother, having 
completed her usual morning duties, set off 
to Regent’s Park to meet Miss Harman. It 
was nearly March now, and the days, even in 
the afternoon, were stretching, and though it 
was turning cold the feeling of coming spring 
was more decidedly getting into the air. 

Mrs. Home had told her children that 
she was going to meet their pretty lady, 
and Harold had begged hard to come too. 
His mother would have taken him,: but he 
had a cold, and looked heavy, so she started 
off for her long walk alone. Won by her 
husband’s gentler and more Christ-like 
spirit, Mrs. Home had written to Miss Har- 
man to propose this meeting ; but in agreeing 
to an interview with her kinswoman she had 
effected a compromise with her own feelings. 
She would neither go to her nor ask her to 
come to the little house in Kentish Town. 
The fact was she wanted to meet this young 
woman on some neutral ground. There were 
certain unwritten, but still most stringent, laws 
of courtesy which each must observe in her 
own home to the other. Charlotte Home in- 
tended, as she went to meet Miss Harman on 
this day of early spring, that very plain words 
indeed should pass between them. 

By this it will be seen that she was still 
very far behind her husband, and that much 
of a sore and angry sensation still lingered in 
her heart. 

“Miss Harman will, of course, keep me 
waiting,” she said to herself, as she entered 
the park, and walked quickly towards the 
certain part where they had agreed to meet. 
She gave a slight start, therefore, when she 

saw that young woman slowly pacing up and 
down, with the very quiet and meditative air 
of one who had been doing so for some little 














time. Miss Harman was dressed with almost 
studied plainness and simplicity. All the 
rich furs which the children had admired were 
put away. When she saw Mrs. Home she 
quickened her slow steps into almost a run of 
welcome, and clasped her toil-worn and badly 
gloved hands in both her own. 

“How glad I am tosee you! You did 
not hurry, I hope. You are quite out of 
breath. Why did you walk so fast?” 

“TI did not walk fast until I saw you under 
the trees, Miss Harman. I thought I should 
have time enough, for I imagined I should 
have to wait for you.” 

“ What an unreasonable thing to suppose 
of me! I am the idle one, you the busy. 
No: I respect wives and mothers too much 
to treat them in that fashion.” Miss Har- 
man smiled as she spoke. 

Mrs. Home did not outwardly respond to 
the smile, though the gracious bearing, the 
loving, sweet face were beginning very slowly 
toeffecta thaw, for some hard little ice lumps in 
her heart were melting. The immediate effect 
of this was, however, so strong a desire to 
cry that, to steel herself against these untimely 
tears, she became in manner harder than ever. 

** And now what shall we do?” said Char- 
lotte Harman. “ The carriage is waiting for 
us at the next gate ; shall we go for a drive, 
or shall we walk about here ?” 

“T would rather walk here,” said Mrs. 
Home. 

“Very well. Charlotte, I am glad to see 
you. And how are your children ?” 

“ Harold has a cold. The other two are 
very well.” 

“T never saw sweeter children in my life. 
And do you know I met your husband? He 
and your children both spoke to me in the 
park. It was the day before I came to your 
house. Mr. Home gave me a very short 
sermon to think over. I shall never for- 
get it.” 

“He saw you and liked you,” answered 
Mrs. Home. “ He told me of that meeting.” 

“ And I want another meeting. Such a 
man as that has never come into my life 
before. I want to see more of him. Char- 
lotte, why did you propose that we should 
meet here? Why not in my house, or in 
yours? I wanted to come to you again. I 
was much disappointed when I got your 
note.” 

“T am sorry to have disappointed you ; 
but I thought it best that we should meet 
here.” 

“But why? I don’t understand.” 


“ They say rich people are obtuse. I did 
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not want to see your riches, nor for you to 
behold the poverty of my land.” 

“ Charlotte!” 

“Please don’t think me very hard, but I 
would rather you did not say Charlotte.” 

“You would rather I did not say Char- 
lotte ?” 

Two large tears of surprise and pain filled 
Miss Harman’s grey eyes. But such a great 
flood of weeping was so near the surface with 
the other woman that she dared not look at 
her. 

“T would rather you did not say Charlotte,” 
she repeated, “for we call those whom we 
love and are friendly with by their Christian 
names.” 

“T thought you loved me. You said so. 
You can’t take back your own words.” 

“TI don’t want to. I do love you in my 
heart. I feel I could love you devotedly ; 
but for all that we can never be friends.” 

Miss Harman wassilent for amoment or two, 
then she said slowly, but with growing passion 
in her voice, “Ah! you are thinking of that 
wretched money. I thought love ranked 
higher than gold all the world over.” 

“So it does, or appears to do, for those 
who all their lives have had plenty ; but it is 
just possible, just possible, I say, that those 
who are poor, poor enough to know what 
hunger and cold mean, and have seen their 
dearest wanting the comforts that money can 
buy, it is possible that such people may 
prefer their money rights to the profession of 
empty love.” 

“ empty love!” repeated Miss Harman. 
The words stung her. She was growing 
angry, and the anger became this stately 
creature well. With cheeks and eyes both 
glowing she turned to her companion. “If 
you and I are not to part at once, and never 
meet again, there must be very plain words 
between us. Shall I speak those words?” 
she asked. 

“I came here that our words might be very 
plain,” answered Mrs. Home. 

“ They shall be,” said Charlotte Harman. 

They were in a very quiet part of the park. 
Even the nurses and chiliren were out of 
sight. Now they ceased walking, and turned 
and faced each other. 

They were both tall, and both the poor 
and the rich young woman had considerable 
dignity of bearing ; but Charlotte Home was 
now the composed one. Charlotte Harman 
felt herself quivering with suppressed anger. 
Injustice was being dealt out to her, and 
injustice to the child of affluence and luxury 
was a new sensation. 





“ You came to me the other day,” she began, 
“‘T had never seen you before, never before 
in all my life even heard ycur name. You, 
however, knew me, and you told mea story. 
It was a painful and very strange story. It 
made you not only my very nearest of kin, 
but also made you the victim of a great wrong, 
The wrong was a large one, and the victim 
was to be pitied; but the sting of it all lay, 


to me, not in either of these facts, but in this, + 


that you gave me to understand that he who 
had dealt you such a blow was—my father. 
My father, one of the most noble, upright, 
and righteous of men, you made out to me, to 
ine, his only child, to be no better than a 
common thief. I did not turn you from my 
doors for your base words. I pitied you. In 
spite of myself I liked you; in spite of myself I 
believed you. You went away, and in the agony 
of mind which followed during the next few 
hours I could have gladly fled for ever from 
the sight of all the wide world. I had been 
the very happiest of women. You came. 
You went. I was one of the most miserable. 
I am engaged to be married, and the man I 
am engaged to came into the room. I felt 
guilty before him. I could not raise my eyes 
to his, for, again I tell you, I believed your 
tale, and my father’s bitter shame was mine. 
I could not rest. Happen what would I 
must learn the truth at once. I have an 
uncle, my father’s brother; he must knowall. 
I sent my lover away and went to this uncle, 
I asked to have an interview with him, and 
in that interview I told him all you had 
told to me. He was not surprised. He 
acknowledged at once the true and real rela- 
tionship between us; but he also explained 
away the base doubts you had put into my 
head. My father, my own beloved father, is 
all, and more than all, I have ever thought 
him. He would scorn to be unjust, to rob 
any one. You have been unfortunate; you 
have been treated cruelly ; but the injustice, 
the cruelty have been perpetrated by one 
long years now in his grave. In short, your 
father has been the wicked man, not mine.” 

Here Mrs. Home tried to speak, but Miss 
Harman held up her hand. 

“ You must hear me out,” she said. “I 
am convinced, but I do not expect you to be. 
After my uncle had done speaking, and I had 
time to realise all the relief those words of 
his had given me, I said, still an injustice has 
been done. We have no right-to our wealth 
while she suffers from such poverty. Be my 
grandfather’s will what it may, we must 
alter it. We must so act as if he had left 
money to his youngest child. My uncle 
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agreed with me; perhaps not so fully as I 
could wish, still he did agree ; but he made 
one proviso. My father is ill, I fear. I fear 
he is very ill. The one dark cloud hanging 
over his whole life lay in those years when 
he was estranged from his own father. To 
speak of you I must bring back those years 
to his memory. Any excitement is bad for 
him now. My uncle said, ‘ Wait until your 
father is better, then we will do something 
for Mrs. Home.’ To this I agreed. Was I 
very unreasonable to agree to this delay for 
my father’s sake ?” 

Here Charlotte Harman paused and looked 
straight at her companion. Mrs. Home’s full 
gaze met hers. Again, the innocent candour 
of the one pair of eyes appealed straight to 
the heart lying beneath the other. Uncon- 
vinced she was still. Still to her, her own 
story held good: but she was softened, and 
she held out her hand. 

“There is no unreasonableness in yoz, 
Charlotte,” she said. 

“ Ah! then you will call me Charlotte?” 
said the other, her face glowing with de- 
light. 

“T call you so now. 
the future,” 

“We will accept the pleasant present. I 
don’t fear the future. I shall win your whole 
heart yet. Now let us drop all disagreeables 
and talk about those we both love. Char- 


I won’t answer for 


lotte, what a baby you have got! Your baby | 


must be as an angel to you.” 

“All my children are as that to me. 
When I look at them I think God has sent to 
me three angels to dwell with me.” 

“Ah! what a happy thought, and what a 
happy woman. ‘Then your husband, he must 
be like the archangel Gabriel, so just, so 
righteous, so noble. I love him already; 
but I think I should be a little afraid of him. 
He is so—so very unearthly. Now you, Mrs. 
Home, let me tell you, are very earthly, very 
human indeed.” 

Mrs. Home smiled, for this praise of her 
best beloved could not but be pleasant to 
her. She told Miss Harman a little more 
about her husband and the children, and 
Miss Harman listened with that appreciation 
which is the sweetest flattery in the world. 
After a time she said— 

“Tam not going to marry any one the 
least bit unearthly; but I see you are a model 
wife, and I want to be one likewise. For— 
did I not tell you?—I am to be married in 
exactly two months from now.” 

“Are you really? Are you indeed?” 
Was it possible after this piece of con- 
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fidence for these two young women not to be 
friends P 

Charlotte Home, though so poor, felt 
suddenly, in experience, in all true womanly 
knowledge, rich beside her companion. Char- 
lotte Harman, for all her five-and-twenty 
years, was but a child beside this earnest 
wife and mother. 

They talked; the one relating her very 
brightest experiences, the other listening, as 
though on her wedding-day she was certainly 
to step into the land of Beulah. It was the 
old, old story repeated again, as those two 
paced up and down in the grey March after- 
noon. When at last they parted there was 
no need to say that they were friends. 

And yet as she hurried home the poor 
Charlotte could not help reflecting that what- 
ever her cause she had done nothing for it. 
Charlotte Harman might be very sweet. It 
might be impossible not to admire her, to 
love her, to take her to her heart of hearts. 
But would that love bring back her just 
rights ? would that help her children by-and- 
by? She reached her hall-door to find her 
husband standing there. 

“Lottie, where have you been? I waited 
for you, for I did not like to go out and leave 
him. Harold is ill, and the doctor has just 
left.” 


CHAPTER XXI.—A FRIEND IN NEED. 


For many days alter that interview in 
Regent’s Park, it seemed that one of the 
three, who made the little house in Kentish 
Town so truly like heaven, was to be an 
angel indeed. Harold’s supposed cold had 
turned to scarlet fever, and the doctor feared 
that Harold would die. 

Immediately after her interview with 
Charlotte Harman, Mrs. Home went up-stairs 
to learn from the grave lips of the medical man 
what ailed her boy, and what a hard fight for 
life or death he had before him. She was a 
brave woman, and whatever anguish might 
lie underneath, no tears filled her eyes as she 
looked at his flushed face. When the doctor 
had gone, she stole softly from the sick-room, 
and going to the drawing-room where Hinton 
was already in possession, she tapped at the 
door. 

To his “Come in,” she entered at once, 
and said abruptly without preface— 

“T hope you have unpacked nothing. 
must ask you to go away at once.” 

She had her bonnet still on, and, but for 
the pallor of her face, she looked cold, even 
unmoved. 

“T have everything unpacked, and I don’t 
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want to go. Why should I?” demanded 
Hinton in some surprise. 

“My eldest boy has scarlet fever. The 
other two will probably take it. You must 
on no account stay here ; you must leave to- 
night if you wish to escape infection.” 

In an instant Hinton was by her side. 

“Your boy has scarlet fever?” he repeated. 
“TI know something of scarlet fever. He 
must instantly be moved to an airy bedroom. 
The best bedroom in the house is mine. 
Your boy must sleep in my bedroom to- 
night.” 

“It is a good thought,” said Mrs. Home. 
“Thank you for suggesting it—I will move 
him down at once; the bed is well aired, and 
the sheets are fresh and clean. I will have 
him moved whenever you can go.” 

She was leaving the room when Hinton 
followed her. 

“T said nothing about going; I don’t mean 
to. I can have a blanket and sleep on the 
sofa. I am not going away, Mrs. Home.” 

“Mr. Hinton, have you no one you care 
for? Why do you run this risk ?” 

“TI have some one I care for very much 
indeed ; but I run no risk. I had scarlet 
fever long ago. In any case I have no fear 
of infection. Now I know your husband is 
out ; let me go up-stairs and help you to bring 
down the little fellow.” 

‘God bless you,” said the wife and mother. 
Her eyes were beautiful as she raised them 
to the face of this good Samaritan. 

* % * % * 

The little patient was moved to the large 
and comfortable room, and Hinton found 
himself in the position of good angel to this 
poor family. He had never supposed him- 
self capable of taking such a post with regard 
to any one ; but the thing seemed thrust upon 
him. An obvious duty had come into his 
life, and he never even for the briefest instant 
dreamed of shirking it. He was a man with- 
out physical fear. The hardships of life, 
the roughing of poverty were not worth a 
passing thought of annoyance ; but there was 
one little act of self-denial which he must 
now exercise ; and it is to be owned that he 
felt it with a heart-pang. He had never 
told Charlotte that he was going to live in 
the house with Mrs. Home. He had not 
meant to keep this fact a secret from her, 
but there was still a soreness over him when 
he thought of this young woman which pre- 
vented her name coming readily to his lips. 
On this first night in his new abode he sat 
down to write to his promised wife; but 
neither now did he give his address, nor tell 





his landlady’s name. He had an obvious 
reason, however, now for his conduct. 

This was what Charlotte received from her 
lover on the following morning :— 


“My Dariinc,—Such a strange thing has 
happened ; but one which, thank God, as far 
as I am concerned, need not cause you the 
least alarm. I moved from my old lodgings 
to-day and went a little more into the country. 
I had just unpacked my belongings and was 
expecting some tea, for I was hot and thirsty, 
when my landlady came in and told me that 
her eldest child is taken very ill with scarlet 
fever. She has other children, and fears the 
infection will spread. She is a very poor 
woman, but is one of those who in their bear- 
ing and manner, you, Charlotte, would call 
noble. She wanted me to leave at once, but 
this, Charlotte, I couldnotdo. Iamstaying 
here, and will give her what little help lies 
in my power. You know there is no fear for 
me, for I had the complaint long ago. But, 
dearest, there is just one thing that is hard. 
Until this little child is better, 1 must not see 
you. You have not had this fever, Charlotte, 
and for you, for my own sake, and your 
father’s sake, I must run no risk. I will 
write to you every day, or as much oftener as 
you wish, for I can disinfect my paper; but 
I will not go to Prince’s Gate at present. 

‘“* Ever, my own true love, 
* Yours most faithfully, 
“ JouN HINTON.” 


This letter was posted that very night, but 
Hinton did not put his new address on it ; he 
meant Charlotte now for prudential reasons 
to write to his chambers. He returned to 
his lodgings, and for many weary and anxi- 
ous nights to come shared their watch with 
Mr. and Mrs. Home. So quietly, so abso- 
lutely had this young man stepped into 
his office, that the father and mother did 
not think of refusing his services. He was 
a good nurse, as truly tender-hearted and 
brave men almost always are. The sick 
child liked his touch. The knowledge of his 
presence was pleasant. When nothing else 
soothed him, he would lie quiet if Hinton 
held his little hot hand in his. 

One evening, opening his bright feverish 
eyes, he fixed them full on Hinton’s face and 
said slowly and earnestly— 

“T did kiss that pretty lady.” 

“He means a lady whom he met in the 
Park ; a Miss Harman, who came here 
and brought him toys,” explained Mrs. 
Home. 
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“Yes, isn’t she a pretty lady ?” repeated 
little Harold. 

“Very pretty,” answered Hinton, bending 
low over him. 

The child smiled. 
them. He again stole his little hand into 


It was a link between 


that of the young man. But as days wore 
on and the fever did not abate, the little life 
in that small frame began to grow feeble. 
From being an impossibility, it grew to be 
probable, then almost certain, that the little 
lad must die. Neither father nor mother 
seemed alive to the coming danger; but 








Hinton, loving less than they did, was not 
blinded. He had seen scarlet fever before, 
he knew something of its treatment; he 
doubted the proper course having ever been 
pursued here. One evening he followed the 
doctor from the sick-room. 

“ The child is very ill,” he said. 

“ The child is so ill,” answered the medical 
man, ‘ that humanly speaking there is very 
little hope of his. life.” 

““Good sir!” exclaimed Hinton, shocked 
at his fears being put into such plain lan- 
guage. ‘Don’t you see that those parents’ 
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lives are bound up in the child’s, and they 
know nothing? Why have you told them 
nothing? Only to-night his mother thought 
him better.” 

“The fever is nearly over, and in conse- 
quence the real danger beginning ; but I dare 
not tell the mother, she would break down. 
The father is of different stuff, he would bear 
it. But there is time enough for the mother 
to know when all is over.” 

“T call that cruel. Why don’t you get in 
other advice?” 

“My dear sir, they are very poor people. 
Think of the expense, and it would be of no 
use—no use whatever.” 

“Leave the expense to me, and also the 
chance of its doing any good, I should 
never have an easy moment if I let that little 
lad die without having done all in my power. 
Two heads are better than one. Do you 
object to consulting with Dr. H = 

“By no means, Mr. Hinton. He is a 
noted authority on such cases,” 

“Then be here in an hour from now, doc- 
tor, and you shall meet him,” 

Away flew Hinton, and within. the speci- 
fied time the great authority-on such cases 
was standing by little Harold’s bedside. 

“The fever is over, but the child is sinking 
from exhaustion. Give him a glass of cham- 
pagne instantly,” were the first directions 
given by the great man. 

Hinton returned with a bottle of the best 
his money could purchase in ten minutes. 

A table-spoonful was given to the child. 
He opened his eyes and seemed revived. 

“Ah! that is good. I will stay with the 
little fellow to-night,” said Dr. H——. 
“You, Madam,” he added, Jooking at Mrs. 
Home, “are to go to bed. On no other 
condition do I stay.” 

Hinton and Dr. H shared that night’s 
watch between them, and in the morning the 
little life was pronounced safe. 








CHAPTER XXII.—EMPTY PURSES. 


Ir was not until Harold’s life was really 
safe that his mother realised how very nearly 
he had been taken from her. But for Hin- 
ton’s timely interposition, and the arrival of 
Doctor H at the critical moment, the 
face she so loved might have been cold and 
still now, and the spirit have returned to 
God who gave it. 

Looking at the little sleeper breathing in 
renewed health and life with each gentle in- 
spiration, such a rush of gratitude and over- 
powering emotion came over Mrs. Home 
that she was obliged to follow Hinton into 








his sitting-room. ‘There she suddenly went 
down on her knees. 

“God bless you,” she said. “God most 
abundantly bless you for what you have done 
for me and mine. You are, except my 
husband, the most truly Christian man I ever 
met.” 

“Don’t,” said Hinton, moved and even 
shocked at her position. “I loved—I love 
the little lad. It is nothing, what we do for 
those we love.” 

“No; it is, as you express it, nothing to 
save a mother’s heart from worse than break- 
ing,” answered Charlotte Home. “If ever 
you marry and have a son of your own, you 
will begin to understand what you have done 
forme. You will be thankful then to think 
of this day.” 

Then with a smile which an angel might 
have given him, the mother went away, and 
Hinton sat down to write to Charlotte. But 
he was much moved and excited by those 
earnest words of love and approval. He felt 
as though a laurel wreath had been placed 
on his head, and he wondered would his first 
brief, his first sense of legal triumph, be 
sweeter to him than the look in that mother’s 
face this morning. 

“And it was so easily won,” he said to 
himself. “ For who but a brute under the 
circumstances could have acted otherwise ?” 

In writing to Charlotte he told her all. It 
was a relief to him to pour out his heart to 
her, though of course he carefully kept back 
names. 

By return of post he received her answer. 

“IT must do something for that mother. 
You will not let me come to her. But if I 
cannot and must not come, I can at least 
help with money. How much money shall I 
send you?” 

To this Hinton answered— 

“None. She is a proud woman. She 
would not accept it.” 

As he put this second letter in the post, he 
felt that any money gift between these two 
Charlottes would be impossible. During 
little Harold’s illness he had put away all 
thought of the possibility of Mrs. Home 
being entitled to any of his Charlotte’s wealth. 
The near and likely approach of death had 
put far from his mind all ideas of money. 
But now, with the return of the usual routine 
of life in this small and humble house, came 
back to Hinton’s mind the thoughts which 
had so sorely troubled him on the night on 
which Charlotte had told him Mrs. Home’s 
story. For his own personal convenience 
and benefit he had put away these thoughts. 
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He had decided that he could not move 
hand or foot in the matter. But in the very 
house with this woman, though he might so 
resolve not to act, he could not put the sense 
of the injustice done to her away from his 
heart. He pondered on it and grew uneasy 
as to the righteousness of his own conduct. 
As this uneasiness gathered strength, he even 
avoided Mrs. Home's presence. For the 
first time, too, in his life Hinton was begin- 
ning to realise what a very ugly thing poverty 
—-particularly the poverty of the upper classes 
—really is. ‘To make things easier for this 
family in their time of illness, he had insisted 
on having what meals he took in the house, in 
the room with Mr. and Mrs. Home. He would 
not, now that Harold was better, change this 
custom. But though he liked it, it brought 
him into direct contact with the small shifts 
necessary to make so slender a purse as 
theirs cover their necessary expenses. Mr. 
Home noticed nothing; but Mrs. Home’s 
thin face grew more and more worn, and 
Hinton’s heart ached as he watched it. He 
felt more and more compunctious as to his 
own conduct. These feelings were to be 
quickened into activity by a very natural 
consequence which occurred just then. 

Little Harold’s life was spared, and neither 
Daisy nor the baby had taken the fever. So 
far all was well. Doctor H , too, had 
ceased his visits, and the little invalid was 
left to the care of the first doctor who had 
been called in. Yes, up to a certain point 
Harold’s progress towards recovery was all 
that could be satisfactory. But beyond that 
point he did not go. Fora fortnight after 
the fever left him his progress towards re- 
covery was rapid. Then came the sudden 
stand-still. His appetite failed him, a cough 
came on, and a hectic flush in the pale 
little face. The child was pining for a change 
of air, and the father’s and mother’s purse 
had been already drained almost to empti- 
ness by the expenses of the first illness. 
One day when Doctor Watson came and felt 
the feeble, too-rapid pulse he looked grave. 
Mrs. Home followed him from the room. 

“What ails my boy, doctor? He is making 
no progress, none whatever.” 

“Does he sleep enough?” asked Doctor 
Watson suddenly. 

“ Not well; he coughs and is restless.” 

“Ah! Iam sorry he has got that cough. 
How is his appetite ?” 

‘He does not fancy much food. 
quite turned against his beef-tea.” 
Doctor Watson was silent. 
“What is wrong?” asked Mrs. Home, 





He has 





coming nearer and looking up into his 
face. 

“ Madam, there is nothing to alarm your- 
self with. Your boy has gone through a most 
severe illness; the natural consequences 
must follow. He wants change. He will 
be fit to travel by easy stages in a week at 
latest. I should recommend Torguay. It is 
mild and shielded from the ‘spring east 
winds, Take him to Torquay as soon as 
possible. Keep him there for a month, and 
he will return quite well.” 

“Suppose I cannot?” 

“Ah! then ” with an expressive shrug 
of the shoulders and raising of the brows, 





“my advice is to take him if possible. I 
don’t like that cough.” 
Doctor Watson turned away. He felt 


sorry enough, but he had more acute cases 
than little Harold Home’s to trouble him, 
and he wisely resolved that to think about 
what could not be remedied, would but in- 
jure his own powers of working. Being a 
really kind-hearted man he said to himself, 
“| will make their bill as light as I can when 
I send it in.” And then he forgot the poor 
curate’s family until the time came round for 
his next visit. Meanwhile Mrs. Home stood 
still for a moment where he had; left her, 
then went up slowly to her own room. 

“Mother, mother, I want you,” called the 
weak, querulous voice of the sick child. 

“ Coming in a moment, darling,” she said. 
But for that one moment she felt she must be 
alone. 

Locking her door she went down on her 
knees. Nota tear came to her eyes, not a 
word to her lips. ‘There was an inward 
groan, expressing itself in some voiceless 
manner atter this fashion— 

“My God, my God, must I go through 
the fiery furnace?” Then smoothing her 
hair, and forcing a smile back to her lips, she 
went back to her little son. 

All that afternoon she sat with him, sing- 
ing to him, telling him stories, playing with 
him. In the evening, however, she sought 
an opportunity to speak to her husband 
alone. 

“ Angus, you know how nearly we lost our 
boy a week ago?” 

‘The curate paused, and looked at her 
earnestly, surprised at her look and manner. 

“Yes, my dearest,” he said. ‘“ But God 
was merciful.” 

“Oh! Angus,” she said; and now relief 
came to her, for as she spoke she began to 
weep. You are good, you are brave, you 
could have let him go. But for me-—for me 
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—it would have killed me. I should have 
died or gone mad!” 

“Lottie dear—my darling, you are over- 
strung. The trial, the fiery trial, was not 
sent. Why dwell on what our loving Father 
has averted ?” 

“Oh, Angus! but has He—has He,” then 
choking with pent-up emotion, she told 
what the doctor had said to-day, how neces- 
sary the expensive change was for the little 
life. ‘And we have no money,” she said 
in conclusion, “our purse is very nearly 
empty.” 

“Very nearly empty indeed,” answered 
Angus Home. 

He was absolutely silent after this news, 
no longer attempting to comfort his wife. 

“ Angus, God is cruel if for the sake of 
wanting a little money our boy must die.” 

“Don't,” said the curate—God was so 
precious to him that these words smote on 
him even now with a sense of agony— 
“don’t,” he repeated, and he raised his hand 
as though to motion away an evil spirit. 

“ He is cruel if He lets our boy die for 
want of money to save him,” repeated the 
mother in her desperation. 

** He won’t do that, Lottie—He will never 
do that, there is not the least fear.” 

“Then how are we to get the money?” 

“TI don’t know, I cannot think to-night. I 
will go up to Harold now.” 

He turned and left the room with slow 
steps. As he mounted the stairs his back 
was so bent, his face so grey and careworn, 
that though scarcely forty he looked like an 
old man. 

This was Harold’s one precious hour with 
his father, and the little fellow was sitting up 
in bed and expecting him. 

“ Father,” he said, noticing the anxious 
look on his face, which was generally as 
serene and peaceful as the summer sea, “what 
is the matter? You are ill; are you going 
to have scarlet fever too ?” 

“* No, my dear, dear boy. I am quite well, 
quite well, at least in body. I have a care 
on my mind that makes me look a little sad, 
but don’t notice it, Harold, it will pass.” 

“ You have a care on your mind!” said 
Harold in a tone of surprise. “I know mother 
often, often has, but I did not think you 
had cares, father.” 

“How can I help it, boy, sometimes ? ” 

“T thought you gave your cares to God. 
I don’t understand a bit how you manage 
it, but I remember quite well your telling 
mother that you gave your cares away to 
God.” 








The father turning round suddenly, stooped 
down and kissed the boy. 

“Thank you, my son, for reminding me. 
Yes, I will give this care too to God, it shall 
not trouble me.” 

Then the two began to talk, and the son’s 
little wasted hand was held in the father’s. 
The father’s face had recovered its serenity, 
and the little son, though he coughed con- 
tinually, looked happy. 

“Father,” he said suddenly, “ there’s just 
one thing I’m sorry for.” 

“What’s that, my boy ?” 

“There were a whole lot of other things, 
father ; about my never having gone to live 
in the country, and those gipsy teas that 
mother told me of. You light a fire outside, 
you know, father, and boil the kettle on it, 
and have your tea in the woods and the 
fields, It must be just delicious. I was sorry 
about that, for I’ve never been to one, never 
even to one all my life long ; and then there’s 
the pretty lady—I do want to see my pretty 
lady once again. I was sorry about those 
things all day, but not now. ’Tisn’t any of 
those things makes me so sorry now.” 

“* What does make you sorry, Harold ?” 

“ Father, I’m just a little bit jealous about 
Jesus. You see there’s always such a lot of 
us little children dying and going to heaven, 
and He can’t come for us all, so He has to 
send angels. Now I don’t want an angel, I 
want Him to come for me Himself.” 

“ Perhaps He will, Harold,” said his father, 
“perhaps Jesus will be so very loving to His 
little lamb that He will find time to come for 
him Himself.” 

“Qh, father! when you are giving Him 
your new care to-night, will you just ask Him 
not to be so dreadfully busy, but to try and 
come Himself?” 

“ Yes, Harold,” said the father. 

After this promise little Harold went to 
sleep very happily. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—“ THY WILL BE DONE.” 


““You always give your cares to God,” 
little Harold had said to his father. 

That father, on his knees, with his head 
bowed between his hands, and a tempest of 
agony, of entreaty in his heart, found sud- 
denly that he could not give this care away 
to God. For a moment, when the boy had 
spoken, he had believed that this was pos- 
sible, but when little Harold had himself 
spoken so quietly of dying and going to 
Jesus, the father’s heart rose suddenly in the 
fiercest rebellion. No; if it meant the slay- 
ing of his first-born he could not so quietly 
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will be done.” This unearthly man, who had 
always lived with a kind of heaven-sent radi- 
ance round his path, found himself suddenly 
human afterall. Hisearthly arms clung tightly 
round the earthly form of his pretty little lad 
and would not unclasp themselves. It was 
to this man who had so serenely and for 
many years walked in the sunshine of God’s 
presence, with nothing to hide his glory from 
his eyes, as though he had come up to a high, 
a blank, an utterly impenetrable wall, which 
shut away all the divine radiance. He could 
neither climb this wall, nor could he see one 
glimpse of God at the dark side where he 
found himself. In an agony this brave heart 
tried to pray, but his voice would not 
rise above his chamber, would not indeed 
even ascend to his lips. He found himself 
suddenly voiceless and dumb, dead despair 
stealing over him. He did not, however, rise 
from his knees, and in this position his wife 
found him when, late that night, she came up 
to bed. She had been crying so hard and 
so long that by very force of those tears her 
heart was lighter, and her husband, when he 
raised his eyes, hollow with the terrible 
struggle within, to her face, looked now the 
most miserable of the two. The mute appeal 
in his eyes smote on the wife’s loving heart, 
instantly she came over and knelt by his 
side. 

“You must come to bed, Angus dear. I 
have arranged with Mr. Hinton, and he will 
sit up with our little lad for the next few 
hours.” ; 

“T could not sleep, Lottie,” answered the 
husband. “God is coming to take away 
our child and I can’t say, ‘Thy will be 
done.’” 

“You can’t!” repeated the wife, and now 
her lips fell apart and she gazed at her hus- 
band. 

‘No, Lottie ; you called God cruel down- 
stairs, and now He looks cruel to me. I can’t 
give Him my first-born. I can't say ‘ Thy 
will be done;’ but oh!” continued the 
wretched man, “ this is horrible, this is blas- 
phemous. Oh! has God indeed forsaken 
me?” 

“No, no, no!” suddenly almost shrieked 
the wife ; “no, no!” she repeated; and now 
she had flung her arms round her husband 
and was straining him to herheart. “Oh, my 
darling ! my beloved ! you were never, never, 
never, sO near to me, so dear to me, as now. 
God does not want you to say that, Angus. 
Angus, it is mot God’s will that our child 
should die, it is Satan’s will, not God’s. God 





lay it in the hands of God and say, “ Thy | 








is love, and it can’t be love to torture us, and 
tear our darling away from us like that. The 
will of God is righteousness, and love, and 
happiness; not darkness, and death, and 
misery. Oh, Angus! let us both kneel here 
and say, ‘Thy will be done,’ for I believe 
the will of God will be to save the child.” 

A great faith had suddenly come to this 
woman. She lifted her voice, and a torrent 
of eloquent words, of passionate utterances, 
rent the air and went up to God from that 
little room, and the husband stole his hand 
into the wife’s as she prayed. After this 
they both slept, and Lottie’s heart was 
lighter than it had ever been in all her life 
before. 

The next morning this lightness, almost 
gaiety of heart, was still there. For the time 
she had really changed places with her hus- 
band ; for, believing that the end would be 
good, she felt strong to endure. 

Mr. and Mrs. Home went down-stairs to 
find Hinton regarding them anxiously. He 
had not spent a long night with the sick 
child without gathering very clearly how 
imminent was the peril still hanging over the 
family. Harold’s night had been a wretched 
one, and he was weaker this morning. 
Hinton felt that a great deal more must be 
done to restore Harold to health ; but he had 
not heard what Dr. Watson had said, and 
was therefore as yet in the dark and much 
puzzled how best toact. Seeing the mother’s 
face serene, almost calm, as she poured out 
the tea, and the father’s clouded over, he 
judged both wrongly. 

“She is deceived,” he said of the one. 
“ He knows,” he said of the other. Had he, 
however, reversed the positions it would have 
been nearer the truth. 

He went away with a thousand schemes in 
his head. He would visit the doctor. He 
would—could he—might he, risk’a Visit to 
Charlotte? He was resolved that in some 
way he must save the boy; but it was not 
reserved for his hand to do the good deed on 
this occasion. After breakfast he went out, 
and Mr. Home, feeling almost like a dead 
man, hurried off to the daily service. 

For a brief moment Charlotte was alone. 
The instant she found herself so, she went 
straight down on her knees, and with eyes 
and heart raised to heaven, said aloud and 
fervently— 

“Thy holy, loving, righteous Will be 
done.” 

Then she got up and went to her little 
son. In the course of the morning the boy 
said to his mother— 
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“How much I should like to see that 
pretty lady.” 

“‘It would not be safe for her to come to 
you, my darling,” said Mrs. Home. ‘ You 
are not yet quite free from infection, and if 
you saw her now she might get ill. You 
would not harm your pretty lady, Harold?” 

** No, indeed mother, not for worlds. But 
if I can’t see her,” he added, ‘may I have 
her toys to play with?” 

The mother fetched them and laid them 
on the bed. 

“ And now give me what was in the brown 
paper parcels, mother. The dear, dear, dainty 
clothes! Oh! didn’t our baby look just lovely 
in his velvet frock? Please, mother, may I 
see those pretty, pretty things once again ?” 

Mrs. Home could not refuse. The baby’s 
pelisse, Daisy’s frock, and Harold’s own hat 
were placed by his side. He took up the 
hat with a great sigh of admiration. It was 
of dark purple plush, with a plume of ostrich 
feathers. 

“May I put it on, mother?” asked the 
little lad. 

He did so, then asked for a glass to look 
at himself. 

“ Ah!” he said, half crying, half frightened 
at his own wasted pale little tace under this 
load of. finery, “I don’t like it now. My 
pretty, pretty lady’s hat is much too-big for 








me now. I can’t wear it. Oh! mother, 
wouldn’t she be disappointed ?” 

“She shan’t be,” said the mother, “for I 
will draw in the lining, and then it will fit 
you as well as possible.” 

** But oh! mother, do be careful. I saw 
her put in a nice little bit of soft paper; I 
saw her put it under the lining my own self. 
You will crush that bit of paper if you aren’t 
careful, mother.” 

The mother did not much heed the little 
eager voice, she drew in a cord which ran 
round the lining, then again placed the hat 
on Harold’s head. 

“‘ Now it fits, darling,” she said. 

“But I think the bit of paper is injured,” 
persisted the boy. “ How funny I should 
never have thought of it until now. T’ll take 
it out, mother, and you can put it by with the 
other things.” 

The little fingers poked under the lining 
and drew out’ something thin and neatly 
folded. 

“ Look, look, mother!” he said excitedly ; 
‘‘ there’s writing. Read it, mother; read what 
she said.” 

Mrs. Home read— 

“ For Harold, with his lady’s love.” 

She turned the paper. ‘There, staring her 
in the face, lay a fresh, crisp Bank, of Eng- 
land note for fifty pounds, 


JAMES CLERK MAXWELL. 


By WALTER MORISON, D.D. 


S Rip name of James Clerk Maxwell is not 

one much known out of academical and 
scientific circles, but it well deserves to be 
spoken in the popular ear. He who bore it 
was not merely a “learned” man: a man 
more finely Auman, as well as godly, has not 
often lived among us. 

The middle name “ Clerk” suggests con- 
nection on the part of the deceased pro- 
fessor with a Scottish family of note, spe- 
cially in the legal world ; being best-known 
from the famous John Clerk, of Eldin, a gro- 
tesque nodosity on the genealogical tree, The 
old house of the ‘“‘ Maxwells of Middlebie” 
was, in 1831, represented by John Clerk Max- 
well, who became, in that year, the father of the 
subject of our sketch. Maxwell senior was 
a member of the Scottish bar, who had given 
himself up to the duties of a country “ laird.” 
He had a town house in Edinburgh, and 
there, on the 13th of June, in the year already 
named, James was born. His mother is de- 





scribed as “of gentle birth and breeding, with 
no fine ladyisms,” and as a ‘‘ good and pious 
(not bigoted) Episcopalian.” It is very 
pleasant to look at the picture by Dyce of 
the fair, swan-necked lady,. with the boy 
James in her arms, who, at two or three 
years of age, shows by the turn of his head to 
the outer world his “ open-eyed, loving inter- 
course with the visible universe already 
begun.” , At Glenlair, the family seat in 
Kirkcudbrightshire, the boy was surrounded 
by scenes fitted to make a happy and. healthy 
childhood—garden, plantation, “burn,” mea- 
dow, farmyard, and duck-pond. James was 
a true boy, and it is delightful to. think of 
his innocent mischief. His mother; writes : 
““We went to the shop and ordered hats 
and bonnets, and as he was freckling with the 
sun, I got him a black-and-white. straw till 
the other was ready, and, as an apology to 
Meg, said it would do to toss about, He 
heard me, and acts accordingly.” ‘That last 
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pit is exquisite. James was not only a 
genuine child, but he was his father’s son. 
The retired. advocate was a man of decided 
scientific tastes, delighting in “all useful 
processes,” and the child very soon: showed 
what spirit he was of; although the “ pro- 
cesses” to which he gave himself at the age 
of three hardly belonged to the category of | 
the “useful.” “He has a great work with 
doors, locks, keys, &c., and ‘Show me how | 
it doos’ is never out of his mouth. He also | 
investigates the hidden course of streams and | 
bell-wires, and the way the water gets from the | 
pond through the wall . . . As to the bells, 
they will not rust; he stands sentry in the 
kitchen, and Meg runs through the house 
ringing them all by turns, or he rings, and 
sends Bessy to see and shout to let him 
know, and he drags papaall over to show him 
the holes where the wires go through.” ‘This 
pleasant picture might stand for many a 
child, but; there is a portrait of Maxwell in 
the ‘Show me how it doos.” His cousin, 
Mrs. Blackburn,,told the author of the: bio- 
graphy from which we have been culling,* 
that. throughout his childhood his constant 
question was, “ What’s the go o” that: 
What does it do?” Nor was he , content 
with a vague. answer, but would reiterate, 
“But what’s the particular go of it?” A 
little Scotch boy: indeed! Beforé he was 
six he manifested that interest in colours by 
which he was afterwards distinguished, as 
well as his spirit of thoughtfulness and de- 
termination to get to the bottom of things. 
“That (sand) stone is red; this (whin) stone 
is blue.” ‘“ But how d’ye know it’s blue?” 
he would. insist. While there was this learn- 
ing of things in the outer world, the: boy: was 
also being taught, especially by his Eunice- 
like mother, to regard what was not seen. 
She directed him, we are told, to. “look 
through nature up to nature’s God.” “ From 
a child he knew the Holy Scriptures.” At 
eight years old he had accomplished the feat 
—characteristic of the Scotland of his day 
(is the prisca fides gone ?)—of being able to 
repeat the whole of the r1gth Psalm. 

The happy time of early childhood passes 
away, and at ten James is sent to the Edin- 
burgh Academy. His experience as a new 
boy was somewhat trying to him. \ Brought 
up as he had been, he was characterized by a 
certain country shyness, which was, indeed, 
partly natural. His dress, even, on his pre- 
senting himself at school, was rustic. That 
was soon changed—the change being facili- 





* “Life,” by Rev. ‘Lewis Campbell, M.A., LL.D., and 





|. good library being at his service, 
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tated .by his schoolfellows. tearing off the 
skirt of his village-made tunic. The shyness 
and oddity of manner, however, were not so 
easily altered, so that the nickname “ Dafty” 
got to be applied to the misunderstood. little 
fellow, who, dil not, grow angry, but only 
chuckled quietly at the whole thing. At home, 
in his aunt Mrs. Wedderburn’s house, Heriot 
Row, the true nature of the boy budded out 
in the freedom and sunshine. His ordinary 
lessons were not neglected, and he practised 
drawing (of which some clever, humorous 
specimens soon begin to appear in his:letters 
to his father), and extended: his reading—a 
He came 
to “know Swift. and Dryden, and. after a 
while; Hobbes, and) Butler’s  ‘:Hudibras.’.” 
When: Maxwell. péve comes to town from 
Glenlair many.a pleasant Saturday-afternoon 
walk the two. take together, and many an 
eye-catching: object ;is. therefor the inquisi- 
tive .andothoughtful: Academy boy, by the 
roadside: But it is matters connected with 
natural science:that most attract. him, “On 
Saturday, .February 12th,,1842,”) says. his 
biographer, :‘fihe had.a-special treat, being 
taken ‘to, .see..electro-magnetic machines.” 
Those who know -his;subsequent .pursuits 
will mark this,,point in the history,., .Max- 
well’s tastes, however, were. by no means: ex- 
clusive.;;; About this.time, when, his .mathe- 
matical powers were shooting out vigorously, 
blossoms of :poetry, of no.mean sort, also 
appear, He obtained prizes,in both depart- 
ments at the Academy. But his medal for 
mathematics.was what he most valued. ; Before 
he left school, and when he was only fourteen 
years, of;-age, a: contribution -of his on Oval 
Curves was brought before the Royal'Soeiety 
of Edinburgh, and “ met with very; great 
attention and approbation generally.” 
At sixteen Maxwell entered the University 
of Edinburgh,\as a. student, and here: the 
curve .of his life continued to show its up- 
ward direction... A paper by him on Mental 
Philosophy in one of his classes was particu- 
larly notable. Still, the tendency of the 
mind was tonatural science as before, and his 
class-room was everywhere. ‘‘ Whenat table, 
he often seemed abstracted from what was 
going on, being absorbed in observing; the 
effects. of refracted light in the finger-glasses, 
or in trying some experiment with his. eyes 
—seeing round a corner, making: invisible 


-stereoscopes, and the like.” Of Maxwell the 


man,as distinguished from the scientist, at 
this time, it is told that he “ had a rooted 
aversion to the vanities of starch and gloves ;” 
he. “preferred trayelling by the third class in 
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railway journeys, saying he liked a hard 
seat ;” he “ never tasted wine;” he “ spoke 
to gentle and simple in exactly the same 
tone.” 

Space will not permit us to go into par- 
ticulars with regard to the various steps of 
Maxwell’s subsequent life—his career as 
an undergraduate at Cambridge, with the 
honours which crowned it; his professor- 
ship at Aberdeen, where he finds his excel- 
lent wife, Kate Dewar, daughter of the 
Principal of Marischal College; his pro- 
fessorship afterwards at King’s College, Lon- 
don; and his return to Cambridge, as occu- 
pant of the chair of Experimental Physics, 
a position which he held till his death. 
The various powers of his amply endowed 
mind became more and more developed and 
strengthened, and manifested themselves in 
the departments of metaphysics, poetry, and 
natural science. Upon this last branch of 
study they settled down, and his great, though 
brief, life-work of a distinctive character was 
done in this region of inquiry. Best of all, 
Maxwell’s spiritual nature grew with his 
growth. His piety was intelligent, simple, 
and true. He was a thinker, but never a 
sceptic. The various colours of his mind 
made up, in its action, the white of a clear 
purity. Let us have one look into his 
heart’s holy place as he opens it in writing 
to his intended wife: “What a field for 
ambition there is—for climbing up, or 
rather, being drawn up, into Christ’s love, 
and receiving into our little selves all the 
fulness of God. Let us bless God even now 
for what He has made us capable of, and 
try not to shut out His Spirit from working 
freely.” 

Maxwell needed his piety to sustain him 
in his last sufferings, which were long and 
severe, and it did not fail him. With all 
that pressed against his spirit, it kept in fine 
equipoise. Those who speak of his death 
were impressed with its calmness. He had 
rest in Christ. Dr. Guillemard, who saw 
him in his last days, wrote of him: “ His ill- 
ness drew out the whole heart and soul and 
spirit of the man: his firm and undoubting 
faith in the Incarnation and all its results ; 
in the full sufficing of the Atonement; in 
the work of the Holy Spirit He had 
gauged and fathomed all the schemes and 
systems of philosophy, and had found them 
utterly empty and unsatisfying—‘ unwork- 
able’ was his own word about them—and 
he turned with simple faith to the gospel 
and the Saviour.” And Mr. Colin Mac- 
kenzie, who saw the end, touchingly tells: 








““A few minutes before his death Professor 
Clerk Maxwell was being held up in bed, 
struggling for breath, when he said slowly 
and distinctly, ‘God help me! God help 
my wife!’ He then turned to me and said, 
‘Colin, you are strong; lift me up.’ He 
next said, ‘Lay me down lower, for I am 
very low myself, and it suits me to lie low.’ 
After this he breathed deeply and slowly, 
and with a long look at his wife, passed 
away.” 

The Professor was only forty-eight when he 
died, and it is said that his death produced 
an “ “unexampled impression” at Cambridge. 
This is a remarkable statement, and those | to 
whom the name ‘James Clerk Maxwell,” at 
the head of this paper, was new, may have 
wondered what he was, to have told so on 
such a community. He was very eminent 
as a man of science, ‘ pre-eminent,” says 
Mr. Garnett, one of his twin-biographers, 
“among the men of science in the present 
century,” for his “researches in electricity 
and in molecular science” — high praise, 
surely, when the name of such as Sir William 
Thomson is thought of. But he was also that 
rarer thing, a thoroughly large and good man 
—pure, simple, devout, genial, humorous, 
unselfish, broad-minded, deep and tender in 
feeling. We mourn that he is out of reach: 
the news of his death being the first intima- 
tion to most of us that he ever lived. Know- 
ing what we do now, we could have wished 
to see him. Perhaps the wish will be grati- 
fied where he will be able to speak to us of 
new wonders of God’s universe with a new 
power! He has himself early found the 
greatest answer to his prayer in his “Stu- 
dent’s Evening Hymn,” written at Cambridge 
when he was eighteen :— 


“ Through the creatures thou hast made 

Show the brightness of oe glory, 

Be eternal trut th displayed 
In their substance transitory, 

Till green earth and ocean hoary, 
Massy rock and tender blade, 

Tell the same unending story— 
* We are truth in form arrayed.’ 


“Teach me so thy works to read 
‘Lhat my faith—new strength accruing— 
May from world to world proceed, 
Wisdom’s fruitful search pursuing ; 
Till, thy truth my mind imbuing, 
I proclaim the eternal creed, 
Oft the glorious theme renewing, 
God our Lord is God indeed. 


“ Give me love aright to trace 
Thine to everything created, 
Preaching to a ransomed race, 
By thy mercy renovated, 
Till with all thy fulness sated 
I behold thee face to face, 
And with ardour unabated 
Sing the glories of thy grace.” 
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S a rule, skeletons are 
not popular, especially 
if they be those of 
human beings. 
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Many people would be frightened out of 
their senses if they were asked to sleep in a 
room where a skeleton was kept, forgetting 
that they themselves have a skeleton inside 
them, and that in every house there are 
just as many skeletons as there are in- 
habitants. 

Contemplated rightly, the human skeleton 
is full of wonders, and the instructed eye is 
never tired of gazing on its perfections. It 
is the acme of structure, the standard by 
which all others are measured. There is not 
a groove, a ridge, or a knob that has not its 
own object and is designed to fulfil some 
purpose. By study of the skeleton of man, 
compared with those of other vertebrates, ana- 
tomists have been enabled to reconstruct, 
from a few fragments of bone, forms which 
have been extinct for countless ages, and the 
accuracy of their researches has been proved 
by the subsequent discovery of the complete 
form. 

I very much fear that few persons take the 
trouble to examine Mr. Waterhouse Haw- 
kins’ wonderful handiwork in the grounds of 
the Crystal Palace, but.those who do so must 
be struck with the fact that when they were 
first made, some thirty years ago, many of 
them were constructed upon conjectures 
based on pieces of fossil bones, and that 
these conjectural forms have since been 
proved to be correct. 

Throughout the skeleton of all vertebrated 
animals there runs the same idea, namely, 
a series of bones called “ vertebrz,” from the 
Latin word “ vertere,” to turn, which enclose 
the brain and spinal cord. Sometimes, as in 
the serpent, this constitutes the whole of the 
skeleton, but usually there are two pairs of 
jointed limbs, which act as organs of locomo- 
tion. The task which each of these bones 
has to perform is indicated by its shape, and 
by the variations of its surface. 

£.g. a ridge, like that on the breast bone 
of a flying bird, indicates the attachment of a 
muscle more or less powerful according to 
the depth of the ridge. Then the other end 
of this muscle must be attached to some 
other support of equal strength, though not 
necessarily of similar shape. So by fitting 
one known portion to another known por- 
tion, and supplying conjecturally the missing 
pieces, the whole form can be reconstructed 
with tolerable certainty. 

Taking the skeleton of man as the most 
perfect of existing forms, we find that the 
bones of which it is constructed are to be 
seen throughout the whole of the vertebrate 








animals. They may be modified, or they 


may be undeveloped, but still they are made 
on the same principle. 

Take, for example, the wing of the bird, as 
shown in the illustration. 

There are the same bones as in the arm of 
man. The shoulder-blade (which is not 
shown in the cut), is long, flat, narrow, and 
lies along the ribs. It is the “ upper-side. 
bone,” which the carver has to twist off before 
he removes the “ merry-thought,” which js 
made of the two collar bones joined together, 

Next comes the upper arm-bone, or “ hu- 
merus,” marked ¢. Next come the two bones 
of the lower arm (ulna and radius), marked /, 
The wrist-bones, not being needed, are merely 





indicated by a little projection. The thumb 
is very small, and bears afew feathers. Then 
comes the “ metacarpal,” or bone of the palm 
of the hand, which bears at its end the 
middle finger, shown at g. The other bones 
of the hand are not needed separately, as the 
bird cannot use them, and so they are all 
fused together in such a way that they seem 
to be but one bone. ; 

Then there is the leg of the bird, which is 
very well shown.by the leg of a chicken as 
carved at table. 

It has often been said that the frog is the 
only animal, except man, which has a calf on 
its leg. This is a total mistake, for all verte- 
brates which possess well-developed limbs 
have the calf on the"leg. Take the leg of 
the above-named chicken. The upper part 
is the thigh bone, and the portion below it 
(called the “drumstick”) is the real calf ot 
the leg. 

The shank, which is removed before cook- 
ing, is a modification of the ankle and instep 
bone of the middle toe. In the flamingo, 
heron, and other wading birds, this bone 1s 
slender and of very great length. But it 1s 
not the calf of the leg, which is to be found 
in the joint immediately above it. 

Next comes another necessity of structure, 
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The ribs of birds, being required to act as 
a fixed support to the wings, cannot be move- 
able for the purpose of respiration as are 
those of the mammals. In order to make 
this bony framework stronger and more rigid, 
each rib has upon the middle a flat bony pro- 
jection, which in flying birds overlaps the rib 
immediately behind it, and serves to bind the 
whole structure firmly together. 

For a similar reason, the vertebrze of the 
back are all soldered together, so as practi- 
cally to form a single bone. Indeed, so 
completely are they united that it is impos- 
sible to trace their individual shapes, and 
they can only be distinguished by the holes 
through which the nerves of the spinal cord 
are given out. 

Therefore, no bird can bend its back, and 
all flexibility is left to the neck, which is very 
flexible indeed, in order to compensate for 
the rigidity of the body. It, is remarkable 
that while in the mammals the vertebrz of 
the neck are invariably seven in number 
the long-necked giraffe and the short-necked 
elephant having precisely the same number— 
those of the birds vary in number according 
to the office which they have to perform. 
For example, the sparrow has only nine ver- 
tebrae, while the swan requires twenty-three, 








in order to enable it to obtain its food. 

The reader may remember that in the 
description of the Skylark I mentioned cer- | 
tain air cells which are contained in the | 
chest, and which communicate with the lungs | 
as well as with the hollow bones. When 
the bird breathes the entire breast moves 
up and down, just like the board of a black- 
smith’s bellows, so that the capacity of each 
inspiration is enormous when compared with 
the dimensions of the bird. 

These cells act exactly like the air-chamber 
of an organ. If the air were to proceed 
directly from the bellows into the pipes, the 
notes would be irregular and intermittent, 
loud at each pressure of the handle, and 
nearly ceasing when the handle is lifted for 
another stroke. To avoid this imperfection 
the air is first pumped into a reservoir, and 
passes thence into the pipes, so that an 
equable tone is maintained. ‘The organ bel- 
lows and air-chamber are, in fact, a rude imi- 
tation of the perfect respiratory apparatus of 
the bird. 

This structure will solve the double problem 
how a bird can sing so long and sing so 
loudly. I suppose that many of my readers 
will have heard the remarkable voice of the 
nightjar. As it sits upon a branch in the 
summer's evening, it pours out its strange 
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trilling cry—for as it is mostly composed of 
one note rapidly repeated it cannot be called 
a song—and seems to have an almost end- 
less supply of air. Try to hold your breath 
against the nightjar’s song, and you will find 
yourself obliged to take breath three or four 
times at least, while the nightjar continues to 
sing without once taking breath. 

It has often been asked why a man cannot 
sing as loudly and as long as a nightingale, 
though he isso much larger. If he did so his 
breast bone would have to project at least a 
yard in front and to reach well below his 
knees, in order to obtain space for the reser- 
voirs of air, so that his shape would scarcely 
be human. 

This, then, being the arrangement of the 
bones, the next point is their structure. Light- 
ness combined with strength are the two great 
requisites. In other words, we want the 
maximum of strength with the minimum of 
material. Besides, a certain amount of size 
is needful in order to afford attachment 
for the muscles, and size is therefore com- 
bined with the two former requisites. 

In the first place, when examined with the 
microscope the bone of a bird is found to be 
made of looser texture than that of a mammal. 
Even in the leg bone of the existing ostrich 
or the extinct dinornis this structure is as 
strongly marked as in the bone of any flying 
bird. 

In the next place, as has already been 
mentioned, all the chief bones are hollow, 
and not solid, like those of mammals, and 
are consequently without marrow. Here, 


| again, is another anticipation of human in- 


ventions. Not very long ago engineers and 
builders thought that strength could only be 
obtained by massiveness. Now they have 
found out that massiveness is often a source 
of weakness, and they follow Nature by using 
less material and altering the form. Thus, 
we have in the Crystal Palace a structure 
apparently as fragile as a spider’s web, but in 
reality far stronger than if it weighed ten 
times as much as it does. The slight pillars 
which sustain the enormous weight of the 
roof are all hollow, like the bones of the bird. 
Had they been solid they would have weighed 
four times as much, and would have been 
proportionately weaker, by reason of having 
to sustain their own additional weight. 

Then the various railway bridges, with 
which we are so familiar, are nothing but 
tubes. Some, like that which crosses the 
Menai Strait, are closed throughout their 
length, while others have open latticed sides, 
but are tubes nevertheless, The iron rods 
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which cross each other at regular intervals, 
and are bolted together in the centre, though 
they may look too delicate to be of any use, 
double the strength of the building. They 
convert each parallelogram into four triangles. 
Now, one peculiarity in the triangle is, that 
the form cannot be altered without fracture. 
Sir Joseph Paxton had no hesitation in say- 
ing that the floating leaf of the Victoria Regia 
gave him the idea of the first Crystal Palace 
of 1851. Had he been an anatomist instead 
of a botanist he might have found similar 
models in the skeleton of the bird, and pro- 
bably would have done so. But even in the 
vegetable kingdom there are many similar 
examples. Look at our wheat-straw. Here 
we have in a long, slender stalk strength suf- 
ficient to endure not only the weight of the 
full ear, but the pressure of wind upon it ; 
and this strength is obtained by a tube of 
vegetable matter fortified by particles of silex 
dissolved from the soil by the unapproach- 
able chemistry of Nature. This is more dis- 
tinctly shown in the bamboo. But even with- 
out the silex a hollow tube of soft vegetable 
matter will sustain a considerable weight, as 
is shown in the flower and stem of the com- 
mon dandelion. 

Nor is this combination of lightness and 
strength confined to the limbs. It is to be 
found in the head. 

Sometimes, as in the flamingo, it is neces- 
sary to have at the end of a very long and 





The bony structure of the skull, therefore, 
must be large enough to accommodate the 
tongue and muscles of the jaws, and yet be 
very light. ‘There is now before me a skull 
of a flamingo without the slight horn of the 
beak. I have just weighed it carefully, and 
it exactly counterbalances a penny, 2.¢. one- 
third of an ounce. 

Sometimes, as in the toucan, there is a 
bird with a head and beak almost as large as 
its body. I also possess a skull and beak of 
this bird. It is nine and a half inches in 
length, and three inches wide at the base of 
the back, by nearly two inches in thickness, 
Yet the whole skull and beak, wth the horn, 
only weighs one ounce and a third. 

The section of this wonderful skull is 
almost beyond the power of the pencil, and 
looks exactly as if some spider had possessed 
the power of spinning webs of bone, and 
filled with them the plates between the upper 
and lower faces of the nasal and jaw-bones, 
Here and there the interstices between the 
threads are filled in with layers of bone as 
thin as gold-beaters’ skin. In the former the 
plates are separated by a distance of an 
inch and five-eighths, while in the lower jaw 
they are rather more than half an inch 
asunder, 

So, there is no doubt that if Sir Joseph 
Paxton had only seen this astonishing struc- 
ture he would have found the prototype of 
the Crystal Palace, not only in the veget- 


slender neck a wide beak and thick tongue. | able, but in the animal kingdom. 





WANDERINGS IN SPAIN. 


By JAMES MACGREGOR, D.D., St. CUTHBERT’s, EDINBURGH. 


FOURTH PAPER. 


“T® journey from Jerez de la Frontera to 
Seville takes about three hours, the line 
leading, for the most part, along the low, 
level plain of the Guadalquivir, on whose 
eastern bank Seville lies embosomed in 
groves of oranges and of olives. The yellow 
river, which is 185 yards in width, and which 
separates the city from the suburb of Triana 
—famous for two incongruous things, Castille 
soap and gipsies—has 45 miles to run before 
it reaches the sea a little north of Cadiz. The 
country is so level that the tides tell I do not 
know how far above Seville. Although it is 
considered the gem of Andalucia, probably 
the finest and most interesting city in Spain 
—a city with a great history stretching back 
through Moorish, Gothic, Roman, Greek, to 





Phcenician times—a city with much to see 
and much to admire, I certainly had no 
intention of making my stay in it so long as 
it unhappily turned out to be. 

The first thing you should do on reaching 
a strange city which you wish to know, is to 
get at once to the very highest attainable 
point in or near it, whence you can take your 
bearings, and get an accurate impression of 
the lie of the land, of the form and size of 
the place, and of your whereabouts gene- 
rally ; for if you once get a city by the wrong 
end, as happened to a literary friend of mine 
on his first visit to Edinburgh, it will be a 
long time before compass, sun, and pole-star 
will put matters right. The highest point in 
Seville is the far-famed Giralda tower. It 
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is the first object which strikes your eye as 
you approach the city. It becomes your 
guide in all your wanderings in it. It draws 
your steps to it, day by day, by a fascination 


all its own. It and the mighty pile which it | 


overshadows—the greatest of Gothic cathe- 
drals—is the last on which your eye lovingly 
lingers as you leave the city. Therefore let 
us get at once to the top of the Giralda. It 
is a square brick tower, 50 feet in the side, 
of a warm reddish yellow colour, its walls 
here and there wrought into those fair 
patterns which the Moors so loved to trace. 
Broken only by its delicate horse-shoe 
windows, these walls rise clear up to the 
height of 250 feet. With a taste unexcep- 
tionable as regards the architecture, what- 
ever may be said of the theology, the Chris- 
tian successors of the Moors added too 
feet of belfry, overtopping the whole by a 
colossal figure of “The Faith,” holding in 


called it “Sephela,” or the plain. To the 
left and west, and almost close beneath 
you, just beyond the Plaza de Toros and 
the Torre d’Oro, flows the yellow river, 
spanned by a solitary bridge, and showing 
a very scanty amount of shipping. Beyond 
the river and the suburbs of Triana, at a 
distance of about two miles, stretches a 
low ridge of pretty, soft, rolling hills, 
covered from base to summit with rich olive 
groves. At the foot of these hills, five 
miles to the north-west, lie the ruins of the 
ancient Roman city “Italica.” These are 
the outward features of the landscape, in 
which sparkles the jewel of Andalucia. There 
is not much to boast of. Leave out the 





wealth of sunshine, which here bathes every- 
thing in gold, and a hundred English and 


| Scottish towns could be named which surpass 


| 


| Seville in beauty of position. 


| The only points within the city itself 


her hand the banner of Constantine, and | which attract attention are the Alcazar right 
performing the laudable, but somewhat in- | beneath you, surpassed only by the Alhambra, 


congruous, function of the weather-cock of 
Seville. The ascent of the 250 feet is easy. 
There are no steps, but only a series of 
gently inclined planes. For the matter of 
that you can ride to the top, as, I suppose, 
did Lawrence Poore, a Scotsman, the first 
of the Christian knights who ascended the 


tower after the expulsion of the Moors, and | 
unfurled the banner of St. Ferdinand. Up} 


among the great bells, which still bear the 
names by which they were christened long 


ago, you find yourself looking down from its | 


north-east corner on the stone roofs and 
flying buttresses of the Cathedral, which 
astonishes you by its massiveness and size. 
The Cathedral is, so to speak, built into the 
Giralda, the only and the magnificent relic 
of the Moorish mosque which it supplanted. 
You look down upon a city of 125,000 in- 
habitants. What you see of the walls of its 
houses is a dazzling white. Its finely-broken 
mass of rich brown roofs is dotted here and 
there with “miradores,” and grows a plentiful 
crop of a plant resembling turnips in flower. 
The mass of the city lies before you to the 
north, white and sharp in the perfectly pure 
and smokeless air. Beyond it there rolls a 
vast, green, perfectly level plain, melting 
away in the far distance into a long low 
ridge of hills. You see that this rich green 
plain, covered with white “cortijos,” or 
farm-houses, and unbroken by a single forest 
tree, stretches all round from north and east 
to south, as far as the eye can carry you, and 
is lost in the distance; and as you look you 
understand why its first Phoenician founders 


as a specimen of Moorish art; beyond it the 
Palace of the Duc de Montpensier, with its 
'rich orange gardens. ‘They say that these 
| oranges bring him £1,000 a year, and that, 
because he sells them, like a wise man, the 
| people call him the “ Naranjero,” or orange- 
| seller. Past the palace there lies a really 
delightful drive, which deserves its name of 
* Las Delicias,” the Spanish translation, I 
suppose, of the Parisian Champs-Elysées. 
It passes through pleasant public gardens, 
wonderfully untidy, as the very finest Spanish 
gardens are—the best of them would drive 
an English gardener to despair—and being 
overshadowed by sycamore and elm, and the 
poor-leaved acacia, and leading round by 
the river, it forms an agreeable promenade 
for the fashion of Seville. 

By far the most palatial-looking building 
within your eye is the enormous tobacco 
manufactory, where 6,000 girls are employed 
in filling the mouths of the Spaniards with 
the never-failing cigar or cigarette. As I 
shall not put you to the trouble of visiting it, 
I may here say that, in one single room I 
saw 3,000 girls working, and that it is the 
worse kept and most untidy public work I 
have ever seen. Marvellous hand-dexterity 
may be acquired where life is spent in doing 
one and the same bit of manual work. They 
say that some of the girls will toss a cigarette 
| in the air, and have another made and in the 
| air before the first descends. I was curious 
| to know why the courts were paved with old 
| grinding-stones, and was told that there had 
| been formerly an extensive factory of snuff, 
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an industry in which, happily, the supply has 
ceased with the demand. A very small 
quantity is still made, the sole consumers 


being that most conservative class of men, | 


the clergy. As our grandmothers have given 
up the practice of snuff-taking, it is not too 
much to expect that, in process of time, the 
clergy will follow. 
to see from the Giralda, and I shall therefore 
only add that I note below twenty-seven 
churches, and, beside me, two nasal-toned 
Anglo-Saxons not remarkable for their 
civility. 
As the Giralda is the head, so the Cathe- 
dral is the heart, of Seville. I should not 
grudge going all the way again, were it to see 
it alone. But we must resist the temptation 
to enter it just now; for I have to ask you, 
having now looked down on the city, to 
walk with me round it, and we shall select, 
for our pleasant little walk of about four 
miles, a Saturday in the first week of March. 
Our hotel is round the corner from the Plaza 
Nueva, the square of Seville, the hotel and 
generally fashion- 
able centre of the 
city, with its rows of 
pleasant orange- 
trees, its Ayunta- 
miento and other 
handsome ___build- 
ings. We start from 
and pass along the 
clean and pleasant 
morning _ streets. 
Here and there are 
flocks of goats, and 
even a cow or two 
lying lazily down 
and waiting to be 
milked. The morn- 
ing is cool and 
delightful, as it 
always is at Seville 
at this season. Day 
after day I note the 
temperature for this 
month of March, 
and for the month 
of April, as ranging 
from 56° to 60° 
Fahrenheit at 9 A.M. 
Notice, too, how 
beautifully clean the 
streets are. No- 
where in Seville, 
nor in any Spanish 
city I. have seen, 
not even in dirty 


| where. 
But this is a great deal | 





SA RS 


Malaga, nor in the very poorest quarters 
thereof, will you find such dreary, dismal, 
frowsy dens as you will see, without search. 
ing, in all our considerable towns and cities, 
and not least in Edinburgh. Misery there 
certainly is, as great as I have seen any- 
I have never heard from our streets 
the fateful cry publicly uttered by the lips of 
hungry thousands for cheaper bread. I have 
never seen what I have seen in Spain, strug. 














The Giralda. 
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gling masses of people gathered round bakers’ 
doors where the Government was selling a 
cheaper loaf. I have never heard the almost 
universal condemnation of the Government, 
and of the whole political system, as rotten 
from end to end and through and through to 
the very core, which I have heard here from 
all classes, and especially from the lips of 
working men. Spain is bad enough and dark 
enough. It is pitiful to find so much poverty 
ina land which God has made one of the most 
fertile in the world, and which, as a priest 
said to me the other day, in the hands of the | 
English would run rivers of gold. But there 
is another side of the picture. What never 
meet the eye in Spain are the frightful 
pictures of mora/ squalor with which our 
cities abound. You must travel fast and far 
to find another Cowgate or Saltmarket, and 
such faces and forms as you will find there, 
telling the story of early and life-long vice. 
In this respect I must state my conviction 
that the Spaniards have the best of it. Here, 
no doubt, nature is far kindlier, and the con- 
ditions of life are more easy than in our 
colder and sterner land, and the sufferings 
of the poor are lighter to bear. There are 
no streets with wine-shops at every other door. 
There is not the craving for stimulants, and 
therefore there is not the supply—-Nature has | 
made them a sober people. There are no 
dreary closes and alleys which the sunshine | 
never enters; no vast piles of buildings where | 
social sin and misery are huddled together | 
$0 as to generate as much poison as possible. | 
Even in the poorest parts of their cities you 
look into clean and pleasant courtyards, | 
trellised with vines, and filled with the odour 
of flowers and the happy voices of singing | 
birds, and the merry laughter of bright-look- | 
ing, happy, half-naked children playing in the | 
sunshine. I do not give ¢hem the credit | 
which is due to the air they breathe when I | 
say that in some respects they are a cleaner- 
living and a happier people than we are | 
ourselves. 
But here we are at the one bridge which | 
crosses the Guadalquivir. A little above it | 
they are building one for the railway to | 
Huelva. Our road lies along the banks of 
the smooth-flowing river. It goes right round 
the city, and is almost all the way shaded 
with trees, which are just beginning to put 
forth their leaves. The fields on the oppo- 
site bank are deliciously green. The walk 
is doubly interesting, because it leads along | 
the circuit of the old Moorish walls, which | 
once girt the city in a solid belt of more | 
than three miles, and was strengthened and 











| ' 
adorned by 166 massive towers. 


We pass 
the Puerta Real, the royal gateway, by which 


| St. Ferdinand, the Christian conqueror of 
| Seville, entered the city in triumph, after the 
| expulsion of the Moors, a.p. 1248. 
| great soldier and good man has found a 


This 


| fitting resting-place in the magnificent Capilla 

Real, at the east end of the Cathedral ; un- 
| doubtedly one of the most gorgeous mauso- 
| leums in Christendom, even surpassing that 


| of his namesake Ferdinand at Granada. The 
| body is exhibited on certain days, and is said 


to be in a wonderful state of preservation. 


| As you pass along you see the solid stone 


wall erected by the Moors to avert from the 
city the danger of inundation to which it is 
still constantly exposed. Far within the city 
you see here and there stones let into the 
walls, marking the height to which the waters 
have actually risen within recent years. 
Here you leave the river, turning to the 
right, anda short way off come to the suburb 
of La Macarena and to a building which is 
next in size and magnificence to the tobacco 
manufactory. It is the surgical hospital, 
bearing the ominous name of “ La Sangre,” 
“the blood,” being dedicated to the blood 


'and wounds of the Saviour: more than in 


any other country of the world, holy names, 
at least, are mixed up with the every-day life 
of Spain. There is a large open space in 
front of it where real grass is making a strong 
but ineffectual effort to grow, and real cows 
—a rare sight in Spain—are quietly browsing. 
There are pretty pictures all about, which one 
would like to sit down and study ; but there, 
right in front, is the Macarena gate, called 
the Barbacana, in Arabic the Bab-el-cana, 
the Gate of the Moat, from which it is said, 
and not improbably, comes that word with 
which all readers of Sir Walter Scott are 
familiar, the Barbican tower. Here at this 
old gate the existing Moorish walls begin, and 
extend for at least a mile, almost as perfect as 
on the day they were built. There is a high 


| and strong battlemented inner wali run into 


angles, with massive square towers flanking 
them at short intervals; beneath, a deep 
moat which could be easily filled with water 
from the Guadalquivir, and outside that 
again, a lower wall. These walls and towers 
of Seville, as in all the Moorish work of the 
other Andalucian towns—Malaga, Granada, 
the Alhambra, Cordova, and, I suppose, 
everywhere else—are built of huge blocks 
of what is here called “ tapia,” a kind of con- 
crete, which were piled above one another in 
cases, exactly as concrete walls are built at 
the present day. In many places the line 
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vf the blocks is distinctly visible. These 
concrete walls were strengthened by an outer 
casing of brickwork. These old Moors 
were such masters in the art of construction 
that, though the brickwork has in most places 


been torn away, these walls, if only untouched | 
for the future by the hand of man, give evi- | 


dence of lasting as long as time. The solid 
blocks of stone which form the palace of 
Charles V., on the Alhambra Hill, are 
crumbling under the influence of the universal 
destroyer, while the Moorish walls of con- 
crete, and the delicate lace-work of stucco, 
as fragile-looking as a lady’s veil, older by 
hundreds of years, are, where they have been 
let alone, as sharp-cut and clean as if made 
but yesterday. 

The modern Boulevard, along which we 
are passing, cuts the old wall here and there. 
We can trace its course amid pleasant 
gardens, by its towers and _ battlements. 





At a Door in Seville. 


Passing much that is interesting and full of 
historical associations, we come to the suburb 
of San Bernardo, where, as Ford tells us, 








used to be printed the celebrated Bula & 
Cruzada, so called because granted by Pope 
Innocent III. to keep the Spanish Crusaders 
in fighting condition by letting them have 
meat rations in Lent when they could get 
them. 

This, ##e Bull, Za Bula, is announced 
with great ceremony every January, when 
a new one is taken out by all who wish ty 
indulge in flesh and fowl at all seasons with 
a safe conscience. From inquiries I made, 
I find that they are sold at three different 
prices, to suit the pockets of the cus- 
tomers, the cheapest costing somewhere 
about half-a-crown. Without the Bull 
no Spaniard can safely die, for without it 
the last sacrament, or, as it is here called 
—with what sounds to us as frightful blas- 
phemy—“S. D. M.,” “Su Divina Magestad,” 
| ‘His Divine Majesty,” cannot be adminis- 
| tered to the dying man. A most common 
newspaper advertisement is to 
the following effect, that there 
will be a manifestation of His 
Divine Majesty on such a day, 
being the anniversary of the 
death of So-and-so, for the 
eternal rest of his soul. Hare 
tells that when the priest has 
administered the last sacrament 
to the dying, he waits for 
awhile, and anxiously puts the 
question to the bystanders, “Se 
ha pasada S. D. M..,” “ Has His 
Divine Majesty gone down?” 
My readers have often heard of 
papal bulls, but perhaps they 
do not know that the word 
takes its origin from the little 
bit of stamped lead, about the 
size of a halfpenny, which used 
to be attached to, and to au- 
thenticate, a papal decree. 
This was the Latin and Italian 
Bulla, the Spanish Bula, she 
Bull; a thing with which, hap- 
pily, for a long time, we in this 
land have had no practical ac- 
quaintance, and I trust never 
may. 

A few years ago a Spanish 
sailor was stabbed on the 
streets of one of our Scottish 
seaports by a comrade in a 
fit of jealousy. A friend of 
mine was sent for to take down 
the declaration of the dying man. From loss 
of blood, death came too suddenly to allow 
of his receiving the last rites of his Church. 
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My friend, 
who tried to 
comfort him 
with the 
assurance 
that the Sa- 
viour was 
too good to 
make His 
mercy de- 
pendent up- 
onany priest 
or rite what- 
ever, assured 
me that he 
should never 
forget the 
horror and 
agony which 
the dying 
man mani- 
fested at the 
thought of 
going into 
the presence 
of” God 
without the 
passport 
which all 
his life long 
he had been 
taught was 
essential to 
his eternal 
welfare. But 
this is one 
ofthecentral 
parts of the 
Romish sys- 
tem, the 
most clever, colossal, and successful con- 
spiracy ever made against the love of God, 
the mercy of Christ, and the peace and 
liberties of mankind. 

Do you doubt it? Look here, then. We 
have reached, in the course of our walk, a | 
large, open, green space close to the railway 
station and the tobacco manufactory. The 
Giralda tower looks right down on it. Here 
the great Seville Fair is held, the most strik- 
ing thing of the kind in Spain, of which I | 
may say something in a future paper. But 
that is not what gives this field its interest to 
me. Its interest lies in its name, and in the 
fact to which the name testifies. This is the 
* Quemadero,” the “Burner.” Here were 
lit, and here burned, for hundreds of years, 
the fires of the Inquisition, the most infernal 





tribunal which God ever permitted to curse 








At a Roman Tomb in Seville. 


this earth ; which, in the name of our sweet 
religion and our gentle Master, here and else- 
where over Spain, “burned alive 34,612 
persons, burned in effigy 18,048, and im- 
prisoned 288,109—the goods and chattels of 
every one of them being first duly confis- 
cated.” Such is the frightful summary of 
the work of the Inquisition during its Reign 
of Terror, which lasted from 1481 to 1808, as 
gleaned from the best authorities, and given 
by one able to judge, and a great friend of 
Spain. 

Over and over again I walked through that 
field, from end to end, in search of the exact 
spot where these fires once burned, and 
questioned every one I met. Some told me 
one thing, some another, but the common 
answer was the great one in Spain—a shrug 
of the shoulders, accompanied by the words, 
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“No se sabe,” “I don’t know.” In this 
case they have the excuse that they do not 
remember what they wish to forget. By dint 
of persevering inquiry I discovered, I believe, 
the true spot at last. It is not impossible 
that some one who reads these words may one 
day visit Seville, and may care to see, the 
Quemadero. If so, let him take the second 











road to the right after passing the tobacco 
palace, let him walk along it about a hundred 
yards, and then, on the right, close to the 
road, he will find the place once blackened 
with the ashes of a “ noble army of martyrs.” 

Here, then, our morning walk ends ; there 
is a peep, as usual, into the Cathedral, and 
then home to breakfast. 








A BEAUTIFUL LANCASHIRE CHARITY: 


Sea-breezes for Sick Poor Children. 
By J. A. OWEN. 


¢ i you saw our yard, you would see. 

There is no grass and no tree, only 
stones. And HoT!” So spoke Willie, of 
whom Miss Havergal told in “ Bruey,” and 
whom she described as “a cripple, with poor 
little shrunken legs—‘a h’object’ the neigh- 
bours called him. All the fresh air he could 
get was at the door of his home in Gilling’s 
Yard ; and whilst his voice was that of a little 
child the tone and manner were more like 
those of a weary old man.” 

In how many close attics and dimly-lit 
cellars and crowded alleys in manufacturing 
towns of our land might Willie’s words find 
an echo! But how many of these sick little 
ones are dying daily, not from want of day- 
light and pure air, nor from lack of kindness 
—there is plenty of these: the land is a 
favoured land in this respect ; but for want 
of a way to show the kindness, and a place 
where the sunlight and air may have a practi- 
cal effect. 

The difficulty of obtaining a suitable place, 
to which Lancashire people, at least, may send 
their pitiable little sufferers,—and, as one per- 
son once said to me, “for the price of a box of 
cigars turn pain into ease, imprisonment into 
liberty, and a lingering existence, burdensome 
alike to struggling parent and weary child, 
into healthy joyous life,’—is quite removed 
by the provisions of the Sanatorium, as it is 
called, at the bright town of Southport. 

I have been there to see it, and let me 
tell you what I saw. 

The attractive-looking building is of red 
brick, with large, cheerful windows ; there is 
a spacious hall, with wide, easy staircases, 
up and down which, you see as you enter, 
the stronger invalids may wander as they 
please. ‘The air of liberty at once struck me 
as a chief charm of the place, making it 
natural to very poor children, unaccustomed 
as they are to the surveillance of nurses and 
endless rules. 








From the hall we go into a large airy play- 
room; on one side is a handsome bay- 
window : and below it, under the wide seat, 
are deep little lockers filled with toys and the 
miscellaneous litter so dear to children; here 
shelves with books of scraps and stories ; a 
roomy couch with pillows ; low benches with 
backs ; a few comfortable children’s chairs ; 
on the walls bright pictures; and last, but 
by no means the least charm of all, a dado 
of the gayest coloured prints and oleographs 
arranged by loving hands, a kind of endless 
panorama. 

Ina cot in this sunny room, to which he is 
moved every morning from his bed in the 
dormitory, lies Charlie, a sweet-faced, affec- 
tionate little lad of four years old; a doll 
is on his pillow, and he is busy with pictures 
and toys. It is pleasant to note how wil- 
lingly the other children wait upon him and 
give him anything he asks for. But all 
pleasures have another side. The child is 
clearly being “spoilt” as fine doctrinaires 
would call it; but then he has hip disease. 
When he came to the Sanatorium a few days 
ago he could not bear to be touched. 

“ Does your leg hurt, Charlie ?” I ask. 

“When I pick it up it does,” he answers, 
“but not when I leave it down.” 

“And are you afraid for the doctor to 
touch it?” 

“No; if it’s not to kill it, but to cure it,” 
he replies with a quaint little smile. 

He has not been here long enough to 
forget mammy and daddy, as he calls them, 
and he says— 

“Mammy will be wanting to know is 
Charlie a good boy; and when I get back 
she won’t know me; and she'll say, ‘Who's 
this coming walking in?’ and she'll be so 
glad !” 

He tells me his doll is ‘ Mary,” but 
laments that he never thought to bring 
“ Dick” to the seaside. 
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“ Who is Dick ?” I ask. 

* Dick’s my pussy.” 

The child is getting weary of play, and a 
little cloud comes over the face as he prattles 
of mammy and Dick; and when I bid him 
good-bye and he hears me tell the nurse I 
am going to Dr. Blumberg’s, he says— 

“Charlie wants to go to Dr. Blumberg | 
too—he wants to ask him to make Charlie | 
better quick.” | 

When I looked in on him next day he 
was as gay and busy as possible, a whole 
kitchen in miniature in front of him; dispens- 
ing breakfast, dinner, and tea, to a group of | 
wee things gathered round his cot. 

On the floor, a mite of three, unable to | 








tender and wise treatment, nourishing diet, 
and fresh, pure air had made him a totally 
different creature. He was a tractable and 
happy child. Eight months later, he could 
use the paralyzed limbs and walk, holding 
on to a nurse’s finger ; the mouth which had 
only formed hideous cries shaped itself to 
kiss and to smile, and the tongue to talk 
intelligibly ; and Harry grew a bright, cheer- 
ful, and happy boy. By this time the child 
is stronger, and has gone home. 

But we are indoors, and the children do 
not stay long indoors when it is fine. They 
go on to the sands, some walking, three or 
four perhaps clinging to the arms and hands 
of kind Miss Matthews, chatting merrily to 


walk, is moving in an odd, rapid fashion, | her; six or eight riding ina little waggonette 
really working himself along; one poor little | drawn by a strong, handsome donkey, and 
limb held up in the air, so distorted and | driven or attended by the “odd boy,” for 








twisted because it has been burnt, that it 
bears no resemblance to an ordinary arm 
and hand. Yet the doctor hopes to bring it 
into some shape again, and to give it power 
to get a living in manhood; a thing impos- | 
sible without constant and watchful atten- 
tion. This child comes from such a home, if 
home indeed it can be called, that one longs 
for sufficient funds to keep him permanently, | 
at least until the little soul is old, enough to | 
provide for himself. 

Some prove incurable, and need to be |} 
borne gently and easily over the rough, weary | 
road to where the touch of the Great Phy- | 
sician waits to bind up all wounds and heal | 
all sores for ever. | 

Yonder, finding his picture-book more 
attractive than the stranger, is a case selected 
from many similar ones. Harry came 
at the age of three, almost completely para- 
lyzed, apparently idiotic, unable to feed 
himself, scarcely knowing how to eat, dirty 
in habits, and so troublesome that his father 
said it was no use their trying to do him any 
good, he would scream so all night that no 
one would be ableto sleep. He was clearly 
unloved ; a victim of hard neglect. 

Miss Matthews, the lady superintendent of 
the place, replied that if such were the case 
he should sleep in her own room. 

He was one of nine motherless children ; 
the eldest, a thriftless, worthless girl, took 
the mother’s place. The cripple child was 
the hateful thing of her life. The brothers | 
and sisters most of them went to school, and | 
the largest amount the father could earn was | 
20s. a week, out of which rent had to be 
provided, and clothing and food for ten, 
one always ailing. Three months after this 
ill reputed little soul was brought here, 

















some time a patient sent from an industrial 
school. ‘“ Rayner” has four white stripes 
on the sleeve of his dark corduroy jacket. 
These are the distinguishing marks of good 
conduct given him at school, and now that 
he is quite strong, he is to stay at the 
Sanatorium to take care of the donkey 
and carriage and to do odd jobs about the 
place. 

Then there is a long, level little carriage 


| where a paralyzed child can rest at full length, 


and there are several perambulators for 
others ; and just now only two patients, who 
are unable to leave their bed or couch, are 
left out of these rambles in the sun. 

We next visit a large wet-day playroom 
paved with flags, which is always provided with 
a good bright fire during the cold weather. 
Here the perambulators and larger playthings 
are kept, and the outside door opens on to a 
dry sandhill, enclosed asa playground, “just 
for a run between showers,” where we find 
Patrick, a little humpbacked boy, actively 
and merrily performing some sort of game on 
a pole. It is four years, he tells me, since 
his back began to grow out “ from weakness.” 
Five months in this healthy home have made 
him look quite a strong little lad, but for the 
deformity of spine and chest. His com- 
panion is Sam, a tall, handsome boy of 
about ten, who intends, he says, to be a 
soldier. 

“ Look out, look out, Miss Collins,” they 
shout to my companion, a young lady who 
is acting as superintendent whilst Miss 
Matthews takes her holiday. “Look out, 
there’sa trap!” She pretends to be alarmed, 
and this pleases them vastly. The traps they 
make by digging holes in this driest and 
purest of sand, and laying over them sticks 
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and sheets of paper, and various sundries, 
which are again covered over with sand. It 
makes one glad to see that the healthy spirit 
of boyish fun has been restored, though 
disease still remains. 

On Sunday afternoon I paid a visit to the 
two little prisoners in bed, and found them 
in an airy, pleasant room, which they had to 
themselves. John Tierney, a boy of sixteen, 
tells me he is one of five children forsaken 
by their father. He has suffered long from 
hip disease and can never sit up, but is taken, 
when it is safe, to lie on a couch out of doors 
in front of the house. He tells me that 
when he lies there watching the passers-by 
he wonders “ how two such thin legs as men 
have can bear the weight of their big bodies.” 
He has lost the wish to try to walk. Per- 
haps this would be very different if he were 
less cared for. He looks clean and nice in 
his grey woollen shirt. On a round table 
beside him are attractively-got-up books, a 
pot of jam just left by a visitor, a serviette 
marked with his name, and a bell which he 
rings to summon Sam, when he wants more 
coal on the fire. 

The other bed is occupied by “ Jacky,” a 
boy of thirteen or so. He had been for- 
saken by both father and mother ; had lived 
anyhow and anywhere in the streets of Man- 
chester for some time, until he got to hear 
of a Refuge where he obtained admission. 
Exposure and want of food had made him 
weak and ill; then rheumatic fever laid 
its torturing hand on him. But he was 
patient and grateful to every one ; delicately 
trying to shield his poor erring mother from 





blame ; speaking kindly of everybody, in- 
deed, especially of the matron in the Refuge, 
where he became so ill that he was sent to 
the Sanatorium ; for he would never have 
recovered without the change of air and 
special nursing he had here. 

Over the fireplace in this room a large 
illumination touched me much, when seen 
in the light of this bed. 

‘“* Light and life to all He brings, 

Risen with healing in His wings.’’ 
To all, though poor Jack’s limbs may never 
be able to bear his suffering body ; and he 
may always have to toil painfully through this 
world. By-and-by, for them too the crooked 
shall be made straight, the rough places plain; 
for them shall be a land where none shall 
say, “I am sick.” 

The top story of the building is kept for 
infectious cases, should any such break out 
amongst the patients whilst here. It has a 
little kitchen, bath-room, and everything con- 
venient for the complete isolation of these 
from the rest of the house. 

It remains to be said that any child not 
under the age of two years, boys not over 
twelve and girls not above sixteen, may be 
admitted. The charge is eighteen shillings 
for the first three weeks, and six shillings for 
each succeeding week; cases to be recom- 
mended through a governor. A list of the 
governors and a report can be obtained by 
applying to the honorary secretary, Miss 
Ainsworth, 9, Queen’s Road, Southport. 

We left the place with a swelling heart, 
partly with gratitude, partly with pain; for 
what are these among so many ? 





WHAT MEN SAY OF CHRIST. 
By THE LATE THOMAS JONES. 


“‘When Jesus came into the coasts of Cesarea Philippi, He asked his disciples, saying, Whom do men say that I the 


Son of man am ? &c.”— MATTHEW xvi. 13—16. 


" \\/ HOM do men say that I, the Son of | I do not know you, and you do not know 


Man, am?” 
question for information. He lived amongst 
the people, and therefore knew them; for that 


is the way to discover what people are, to live | gospel. 


with them. By the way, it isa dangerous thing 
for a man who desires to be thought better, 
wiser, or richer than he is to live long amongst 
the same people. 
secrets, get at the reality, know whether you 
are rich or not, wise or foolish. If there be 


a little bit of vanity, they will discover it. | ful position to be in. 
It is wonderful how we know each other's | 
me. 


Of course we pretend not to know. 


secrets. 





Christ did not ask this | 


me. Of course not! We are all playing a 
children’s game of faces. I know of no man 
more to be pitied than the minister of the 
Twice or three times every week he 
has to stand up before the whole congrega- 


| tion, and he necessarily discloses all that is 
|in him—his 
They will find out all the | emotions, his passions, good or bad. There- 


ideas, sentiments, opinions, 


fore, if for no other reason, the poor man 
ought to be prayed for. It is almost a pain- 
I am like a piece 
of transparent glass, and you see through 
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But something more was true of Christ 
than that He lived amongst men (for I will 
not forget the divine element in Him). “ He 
knew what was in man.” One of the most 
sorrowful views of the question is this—the 
Saviour, it is said, did not put His trust in 
some people, because “‘ He knew what was 
in man.” Dear friends, let no one avoid us, 


because they know there is something bad | 


in us. Whatever we may be, let us be 


honest like hearts of oak. And whatever | 
else men may see in us, let them recognise | 


truth and reality, so that no one may be able 
to say, “I do not put my trust in him, 
because I know what is in him.” 
second place, the Saviour did not ask this 
question because he desired the applause of 
men. Three things He desired from men 
with a great desire. The first was, that they 
should trust Him to the last degree, believe 
in Him with all their hearts; the second, 
that they should love Him 
and the third, that they should make every 
effort to obey Him. These three things He 
did desire, and these He has never failed to 
win. What faith He did create! What love 


In the | 


| one principle of life within. 
supremely ; | 


He did inspire within His disciples, who, | 


with boundless affection, struggled, in spite | 


of the world, to obey Him! And to-day 
more are at His feet than ever.. The poor 


woman in the house of Simon, the Pharisee, | 


washed His feet with her tears, and millions 
do the same to-day; His feet are always wet 
with tears. 
thy love, thy obedience, and He wants ours. 
But human applause—He was indifferent to 


this question because He intended to form 
His course according to the reply. There is 
| such a thing as watching the ebb and flow 
of public opinion, and acting accordingly. 
“Which way does the wind blow? What is 
the state of the tide? What topics, doctrines, 
and opinions are most popular at the present 
time, that I may conform with them?” many 
ask. But Christ lived from within. Very 
early in life He said, “I must be about my 
Father’s business.” At another time He 
said, “I must work the work of Him that 
sent me.” So spoke the Saviour. Would 
you like to form a beautiful character, and 
live a noble life? Then you must live from 
within. Don’t ask, “What opinions are 
popular?” but “ What doI believe?” Let me 
give you an illustration. How proportionate 
and kingly and majestic is yonder tree. 
What is the secret of it? Oh! it grows from 
So is it exactly 
with the character of a man. Do not be 
concerned about what the world may be 
thinking and asking about you, but live the 
divine life, a life of sturdy principle from 
within. Thus will your life grow strong, 
symmetrical, and beautiful. 

But now, if Christ did not ask this ques- 
tion for information, or for the sake of winning 
applause, or that He might trim His life 
according to the reply He received, why did 
He ask it? This is why. He desired to 


ground His disciples in the deepest faith. 
O Peter! He wants thy faith, | They were to be the teachers of a new reli- 


| gion, the builders of a new Christian temple, 


the planters of the tree of life in a desert 


that. He valued that according to its worth. | world, the musicians to play upon a new harp 


No wise man will attach much importance 
to popularity and applause. It is very plea- 
sant to stand up and talk and hear people 
clap their hands. It makes a man feel, “I 
have the gifted brain and the eloquent 
tongue.” When half the neighbourhood 
take off their hats to you, you are inclined 
to think, “ Well, Iam an important man.” It 
is exquisite, it is like eating honey! But the 
greatest men have attached no importance 
to it. It is like a bubble, it very soon bursts; 
it is a crown of flowers, that soon withers on 
the head. I have known some of the most 
eloquent men; before they had been in their 
graves for a year they were forgotten. Oh 
yes, it is delightful to be the object of men’s 
applause ; but it does not last long. ‘‘ What 
do they say of me, Peter, who am the Son of 
Man? But I ask this, not to have applause, 
not to cull a compliment from thee, or from 
any one else.” 

Then, in the third place, He did not ask 








| which God had constructed in His infinite 


love, the enlighteners and instructors of the 
generations tocome. Therefore, Peter, come 
hither; what do men say concerning me, 
Peter? They say thus and thus. But what do 
ye say? Oh, Thou art the Son of the Living 
God. Thus did He impress it upon the minds 
of His disciples. He was about to leave them. 
His talks with them were now nearly over. 
No more would they walk together on the 
fruitful banks of Gennesareth, no more visit 
the humble homes of His friends; and He 
wanted in this way to impress the truth upon 
them. It was a kind of catechising, to 
photograph and engrave the fact upon their 
hearts. 

Now the answer to His question suggests 
the following things :— 

First, people held different opinions con- 
cerning Christ. ‘Some say, Thou art John 
the Baptist ; some, Elias ; and others, Jeremias, 
or one of the prophets.” These different 
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opinions were very natural. There was 
something like every one of these men in 
Christ. Elias was a powerful teacher of 
religion—so was Christ. Jeremias was a 
holy man, and wept over the sins of the 
nation—so did Christ. John the Baptist 
preached reformation, until he shook the 
land—so did Christ. All the ancient pro- 
phets were men devoted to God and truth— 
so was Christ. “He is the Baptist, you 
may depend upon it,” some said. “No, He 
is not the Baptist, He is Elijah.” “No, 
He is the weeping Jeremias.” ‘Well, I 
am not so sure; but He is ome of the 
prophets.” 

I should like to speak here in praise of 
Christ. All the virtues, all the graces of the 
ancient spiritual men met in Him. I have 
read somewhere that all the most delicate 
essences, all the most exquisite juices of the 
vegetable world, come together in the grape ; 
hence it becomes pre-eminently a thing to 
cheer the heart of man. As we know, all 
the primary colours meet together in the | 
rainbow, and it is one of the most beautiful 
objects in the material world. All the rivers | 
of the great continents, all the rippling 
streamlets on the mountain-sides of the 
world—they are all going murmuring and 
singing this morning, and they will all meet 
in the embrace of the oneocean. So, all the 
streams of virtues and graces, human and 
divine, from all corners of the universe, flow 
together and meet here in the heart and 
mind and character of Jesus Christ. 

Will you attend to this? I am aiming to 
make the New Testament interesting to you, 
and to bring younear Christ. Now, different 
as all these opinions were, they all agreed in 
this, that He was some great and good man 
come back from the dead. It never struck 
these people that He was a mew man come 
from God. Men think very highly of the 
past, and very rightly. Great empires were 
in the past. The Pyramids were built, Jeru- 
salem was founded in the past. In the past 
prophets spake and psalmists sang. The Cross 
is in the past. Bethlehem and Calvary are 
there. O Past, thou art great, thou art glo- 
rious! But, listen to me. Let us not despise 
the present. If the Jews had been wise, 
they would have seen in their then present a 
period greater than their past had ever been. 
There was He, the Son of the living God, 
the Son of man, living and working amongst 
them. He was more patient than Job, meeker 
than Moses, wiser than Solomon, sublimer 
than Isaiah, more holy, more humble than 
Elias, more tender than the weeping Jere- 








mias, and with a more daring heart than 


the Baptist. God in the flesh was there ; 
yet these dull Jews could not see this. I am 
convinced that one of the great mistakes, if 
not sins of the Christian Churches to-day, is 
this—they do not understand that the pre- 
sent is as great as the past. Half our time 
we are longing after the past. Let us believe 
and realise this. You say, there were pro- 
phets in the past. Very true; but there are 
prophets in the present. You say, great 
preachers were in the past. There are great 
preachers in these days. You say, there 
were inspired men in the past. There are 
inspired men in England to-day. You say 
the past had seers. The present has seers also. 
You say, men then looked into the heart of 
God. There are men who look into the heart 
of God to-day. Oh, beautiful present! God 
is love at present. Pardon of sin is offered 
at present. It isSunday morning at present. 
Christ is here at present. Oh, grasp Him. 
Do not say it is some one come back from 
the dead. He is a new man fresh from the 
heart of God. 

In the second place, the opinions held of 
Him were high and honourable, “Whom 
do the people say that I, the Son of man, am?” 
“Some say Thou art Elias; others, Jeremias; 
others, John the Baptist, or one of the pro- 
phets come back from the dead.” The 
people had a high opinion of Him. It is 
an honour to be accounted worthy of a name 
amongst the great ones of the earth, the 
authors, poets, financiers, artists, statesmen 
and great kings ; but it is a greater honour to 
be placed among the spiritual hierarchy. 
“Whom do men say that I am, Peter?” 
Some say Elias, or Jeremias, or John the 
Baptist, or some great man from the past. 
The old Greeks had a fanciful heaven up in 
the cloud-land above Olympus, and the Titans, 
who had done great things, were supposed 
to dwell there. They were honoured and 
praised as gods. And there is a somewhat 
similar opinion concerning the great in litera- 
ture and statesmanship and arms and science. 
There is a Walhalla, or Elysian Fields, up in 
the cloud-land. And here among these great 
ones men have put Christ. When His name 
was first taken to Rome, the Emperor offered 
to put Him in the Pantheon as one of the 
gods. But He must have the whole world 
to Himself. A place among the gods will 
not do for Christ. 

Only some five or six people in the whole 
history of literature have spoken disrespect- 
fully of Him. He has real claims to be 
placed among the great ones of the earth, 

















Indeed, 


and I wish you to observe it. 
viewed in this light only, regarded as a mere 
man of genius, He is undoubtedly the greatest | 


man that ever lived ordiedhere. He stands 
alone in His glory ; not a planet or one of 
the stars, but the sun, and around Him all 
the constellations revolve. The greatest 
men, O my God! have spoken of Thy man- 
hood as the most beautiful manhood, the 
most proportionate, the most harmonious 
and musical manhood they have ever beheld. 

In the third place, high as this opinion is | 
it falls far short of the reality. The opinions 
were all different but they were all high ; 
still they never came up to the reality. He 
is not Elias, He is not Jeremias, He is not | 
the Baptist, He is not one of the inspired | 
prophets. Very true! He is the Son of 
man, man pre-eminent, the greatest of the 
race, the greatest in wisdom, in power, in 
love, in sympathy for sorrow, the greatest in 
influence upon the world. But this would 
be an apology for a sermon if I stopped 
there. What I have said does not cover one- 
third of the New Testament. I must add to | 
the manhood of which I have spoken. Mind, 
I am not going to define His person ; I do 
not think it a right thing to do. The fathers 
of the first three hundred years of Christianity 
did not do it. Well, then, He.is not one of 
the great men of old come back from the 
dead, He is the Son of the Living God; He 
came down to make the Father’s love known 
to His brethren; He is God manifest in the 
flesh ; the Deity illuminating humanity and 
saturating it with wisdom, power, love, and 
sympathy for sorrow. He is the mediator 
between God and man. Moses stood on the 
trembling rock of Sinai, the mediator between 
Israel and Jehovah. 
something mysterious which was to be. 
Thunderings were on the Mount (I am not 
defining the Atonement, I am only painting 
a picture), terrible was the law of God. 
When He came, God manifested in the flesh, 
He stood on the thunderous mountain. He 
put one hand on God and another hand on 
humanity. He broke his heart for humanity 
and for the laws of Jehovah, and in breaking 
ithe drew God and man together. Will you 
tell me no one can save this race? I say, He 
can; and that alone is enough to prove the 
divinity of the Saviour of the world. Different 
opinions, high and honourable opinions, but 
all too low! 

In the last place, it is important that we 
should have this high estimate of Jesus 
Christ. I do not know whether you all have 


it, but will you listen? You must not in your | 
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| liberality of sentiment think there is no diffe- 
| rence between calling Christ divine and not 

divine. God forbid that my liberality should 
| be mistaken for Socinianism. There is a great 

difference between believing Him to be the 

Son of God and believing Him to be Jesus 
| Christ of Nazareth only. I will use a short 
| argument to show that you are bound to have 
| this view of Christ. In the first place, you 
|can never trust Him for your spiritual safety 
|if you believe in Him merely as a man. 
| You will never pray to Him, you will never 
|leanupon Him. In the second place, if you 
| believe in Him only as 4 man He can never 
satisfy the yearnings of your spirit. A divine 
| being alone can do that. 

We often sing :— 


| “ Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
| Let me hide myself in thee ; 
} Let the water and the blood 
From thy riven side which flowed 
Be of sin the double cure, 
Cleanse me from its guilt and power.” 
| The old hymn-writer had two rocks in 
| view. 


“ Rock of ages, cleft for me.” 


| The reference there is to the rock of Sinai 
in which Jehovah hid Moses while His glory 
was passing by. God wasonthe Mount. A 
black cloud full of electric fire was thrown 
like a thick veil over its summit. The terrible 
elements were there and God manifested 
Himself. Moses was placed in a cleft of the 
rock, and God said, “I will hide thee with 
mine hand.” This is beautiful poetry— 
“ Rock of ages, cleft for me.” For what 
purpose? ‘That by faith I might live in God 
and hide myself there. The black cloud of 
mystery and ignorance is over the mountain 
of life; the storms play and the lightnings 
flash ; the thunders of a downtrodden law are 


there. Where shall I go, O Christ? 
“ Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee.” 
Then,— 


“‘ Let the water and the blood 
From thy riven side which flowed.” 


The reference there is to the rock in Horeb. 
It was struck by Moses three times and the 
water flowed forth. St. Paul says, “‘ Christ is 
that rock.” He was stricken for us, and from 
Him, our rock, streams of eternal life flow 
forth. But look here; unless you believe 
Him to be divine you will never have faith 
in Him, you will never hide yourself in Him, 
never aleve that the life for which you long 
is to be found in Him. Who is He then? 
He is not only the greatest of men, but the 
Son of the Living God, the Saviour of the 





world. 











TO A SNOWDROP. 


GWEET flower to bitter seasons come, 
Like tenderest human love, 
When friendship seems to lonesome lives 
Like angels from above. 


Thy pale and silent pensive lips 
Sing to this life of mine 

Soft psalms about my sleeping dead, 
With messages divine. 


If God has raised thy fragile form, 
Which last year went to sleep, 

How shall He not, for rising too, 
My snowdrop-baby keep ? 


Thy lips are wan, thy head is bent, 
For life around is low; 

And thou hast crossed the river death, 
And know’st what we shall know. 


Thy brothers are not risen yet, 
And thou for them dost yearn, 
And to the graves they sleep within, 
Expectant face dost turn. 


So would I watch my sleeper’s bed, 
Until comes round the hour 

When heralds of the eternal year 
Shall wake my sleeping flower. 


The world is cold ; let sleepers sleep— 
Most soundly, sleep Despair ; 

For glory dwells beneath the ground, 
It waiteth everywhere. 


So let us both, above our graves 
Keep watch in hope most sweet ; 

And “ Resurrection,” till it come, 
For evermore repeat. 


MARY HARRISON. 








‘* Thy lips are wan, thy head is bent, 
for life around is low; 
And thou hast crossed the river death, 
And know’st what we shall know.” 


Page 244. 
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A True Story. 


By A CITY 


CHAPTER I.— HOW I CAME TO KNOW HIM. 


| FIRST met my good friend Bob at a tem- 
perance meeting in which he and I were 

to take part as speakers. I had previously 

been attending another meeting, and had to 

come from a distant part of the city in a cab, | 
winding in and out through the misty dark- 
ness until I found myself set down on a 
quay, where I could dimly make out chains 
and ropes and all the signs of shipping. A) 
friendly hand piloted me across the gang- | 
way, and along the deck of a vessel, until 
I reached a narrow, winding staircase, down 
which I felt my way through the dark- 
ness, Then, as a door was flung open, a | 
blaze of light fell on me suddenly, and I | 
found myself in the midst of the meeting. It 
was a large place, in which nearly a thousand 
persons must have been gathered. The | 
sides of the long, low room were decorated | 
with the flags of all nations ; and this, as well 

as the faces and dress of most of the audience, 

and the whole tone and freedom of the 

Meeting, suggested the heartiness of the 

sailor, The songs were lustily applauded, 

XII—18 
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and the chorus was rung out with that 
rollicking vigour which no one understands 
so well as Jack ashore. The very speeches 
seemed irresistibly to catch a kind of nautica! 
flavour, and the illustrations came fresh from 
the sea. 

This was the Bethel ship at B , of old 
a sloop of war known as the Zima. She had 
done her share of fighting in the Chinese 
seas, and then had come home to lie in easy 
indolence with many another fighting com- 
panion in Plymouth Sound. But suddenly 
the career of the Zima was completely 
changed. She was purchased of the Govern- 
ment for £1,500, and converted into a 
preaching-place for sailors. 

A wonderful power attended the earliest 
services that were held on board. At almost 
every meeting souls were stricken down in a 
bitter conviction of sin ; and in the cock-pit, 
where of old time the poor fellows lay 
wounded and groaning, now the broken- 
hearted kneeled crying to God; and there 
the Good Physician came and made them 
whole, and sent them on the way rejoicing. 
The fame of the services went forth, bringing 
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many more ; and to this day there are scores 
of earnest Christian people who look back to 
those memorable services on board the Bethel 
ship as the date of their great change. It 
would be hard to find any stories more 
striking or more wonderful than some of 
these conversions—stories of men who had 
gone down to the very lowest depths of sin 
plucked as brands from the burning, and 
becoming in turn amongst the most zealous 
and successful of Christian workers. 

But almost before I had taken stock of 
the ship, and whilst the choir was giving us 
a spirited song, I made the acquaintance of 
the chief mate, if not the captain himself. 
Surely no happier choice could have*been 
made for the berth. If looks are any guide 
to character, here was a man honest, frank, 
good-humoured—a man to take to at first 
sight—and yet resolute too, with a will of 
his own and power to let folks know it if it 
were needful. He, too, has a story of his 
own which I should like the readers of the 
SunDay MacGaAZINE to have some day. 

Then the song was ended, and suddenly 
all thought alike of the ship and her captain 
was cut short, and amidst a boisterous ap- 
plause from the audience the chairman called 
upon “Mr. E——.” But the name that 
passed from one to another of the audience 
was much shorter and more familiar. 
“Bob,” said everybody to everybody else, 
with a nod of eager expectation, and then 
everybody settled down into a dead silence. 

There stood forward a man, not very tall, 
but very broad; a large round head with 
thick stubby hair; a face clean shaven; no 
neck to speak of, but the head coming at 
once on to a pair of huge shoulders which 
were fitted with arms and hands to match. 
Everything about the man suggested at the 


first sight something pugilistic. But a second | 


glance made one doubtful—the firm and 
prominent brows came down over a pair of 
the kindliest eyes, and as he began to speak 
the face was lit up with a radiance such as 
made me feel that, whatever the man was 
once, he lived now full in the sunshine, and 
kept that strong square-set face of his turned 
up toward it the whole day through. 


Bob’s voice was husky and inclined to run | 


into the falsetto. You felt that a man of such 
strength must have been able some time or 
other to roar like a bull—probably had 
indeed—and spent so much of his voice in 
riotous living that now he had to use what 
was left of it very sparingly, and could only 
find the remnants in odd out-of-the-way 
corners of the vocal regions. It needed only 
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half an eye to see that Bob, like the Bethel 
ship, had once been in a very different line 
from this in which I first came to know him. 

“Friends, I believe what the chairman 
said is true,” he began. “There is nothing 
in all the world so mighty as love. Why, 
bless you, if you can only make anybody feel 
that you love them, you can just do anything 
with them—seeming to me that that is God’s 
way of saving the world. I know that is 
how He saved me—bless His name!—and I 
know that is how we can help to save other 
people too. There, I was marching along 
with the Salvation Army percession last 
Tuesday was a week since, and when we 
come up opposite to the bridge there was a 
man stood there about a ‘ three sheets in the 
wind,’ as the saying is, and he tried to 
break the ranks, rolling up against one and 
another. 

“Well, I steps up to him so gentle as I 
could. ‘ Friend,’ I says, ‘you must not go 
a-doing that, you know. Please don't.’ 

“Then he turns round and wants to know 
who I am, and begins to swear and to square 
up to me, and all of a sudden he turns 
round and was just a-going to lurch in upon 
the percession again. 
| “Well, friends, I put up my hand just so,” 
; and Bob held up a hand that might have 
| belonged to Samson or even to Goliath of 
| Gath. “I just puts up my hand, and of 
| course down he goes in a minute.” It cer- 
| tainly was a result of which no one who saw 
the hand could have the slightest doubt. 
“ Well, so soon as ever he was down, I picks 
him up again and I puts my arm round his 
neck: ‘ Eh, but I do love you,’ I says.” 

We had laughed at Bob’s way of showing 
his love, but as he spoke the tears glistened 
in his eyes, and amidst our laughter we found 
our eyes, too, were brimming, as with an 
| indescribable tenderness and simplicity he 
went on, “* You know, I would die to do 
you good,’ I says, ‘and the Lord Jesus 
Christ loves you a thousand times better 
than I do.’ Well, what does he do but takes 
| hold of my hand, and he looks up in my face, 
| and says he, ‘ Will you let a chap like me go 
| along with you ?’ 

**« We just will that,’ I says, ‘and welcome.’ 
! So I put my arm in his to steady him a bit, 
and away we went to the Salvation Circus. 
Well, that night he began to seek the Lord. 
Every night of the week he come up praying 
for himself and us praying with him, till last 
Sunday night he jumps up shouting, Halle- 
lujah! Then presently he stops—stops quite 
still for ever so long, like as if he couldn't 
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speak. And then as the tears come stream- 
ing down his cheeks says he, in a kind of 
whisper, ‘Friends, will you please for to 
praise the Lord for saving a man like me,’ 
and he held up his hand. ‘I am shamed for 
to own it, but that is the hand of the worst 
wife-beater in all the city, and yet the Lord 
have saved me.’ 

“ Ah, friends, ’tis true, there is nothing in 
the world like love. Love is almighty, like 
God Himself.” 

But this was the introduction only. Bob’s 
speech itself was the story of his own life, 
asthrilling a narrative as everheard. Alto- 
gether I found myself quite taken with this 
specimen of muscular Christianity, and his 
touching simplicity and tenderness. Then 
and there I made up my mind to hear it all 
over again if I could only get the chance. 
So it came about that not very long after- 
wards Bob sat at my ‘fireside and went 
over it allonce more in a quiet and leisurely 
way. 


CHAPTER II.—BOB’S STORY. 


“T was born and reared in St. Philip’s— 
such rearing as it was ; for you see I was left 
to do the most part of that for myself. 
Neither father nor mother never took much 
account of us children—except when we 
vexed them by coming in their way, and then 
they took more account of us than we cared 
for, by a good deal. Father used to drink— 
and when he was drunk we was very glad to 
get out of the way ; and when he wasn’t, you 
might be sure that there wasn’t much that 
was worth going home for. 

“ One of the earliest things I can remem- 
ber is seeing the boys and girls going into 
the Sunday-school, and hearing them sing. 
They all looked so nice and clean and it 
sounded so pretty, that I thought I should 
like to go too, and I wondered if they would 
give me some decent clothes like the rest 
had. So one Sunday afternoon I crept to the 
door and looked in. Somebody came up 
and asked me what I wanted. 
that I did long to come to school and learn 
to sing with the rest. But he told me to run 








I told him } 


| 


away home and getaclean shirt and another | 


jacket, and then he shut the door. Bless 
you, why I hadn’t got another in the world. 
I did think it was a bit hard.” 

“How old were you ?” I asked. 

“Not more than seven. It seemed to me 
then like as if there was nothing for it but 
just to get away with the wild lads that was 
up to all kinds of mischief upon the Lord’s 
Day, wandering about the streets.” 


{ 








“The Devil’s Sunday-school,” I put in. 

“ You may well call it that,” Bob went on ; 
“he will take all comers. Well, you see it 
was all gambling and swearing and like that 
till I come to be thirteen or fourteen years 
old. A big boy I was too, and very strong ; 
and a set of men got hold of me and began 
to back me to fight. I was always at it. 
But it was a miserable life, always knocking 
somebody about, and then all the money 
spent in drink. I got so sick of it that I ran 
away from them and went to sea aboard a 
ship that traded to South Africa, But the 
captain of her, he come somehow to know 
about my fighting, and nothing would do 
but he must put me in training, and backed 
me against a full-grown man of his crew, and 
the first time we landed they made the ring 
and I had to fight it out. 

“Well, I come home again and then I was 
out of a berth. It did look like as if there 
was nothing else for it, and very soon I was 
back amongst the old set again, drinking and 
fighting. I was seventeen year old when I 


| gave myself right up to it, and went about 


the country with a set of boxing men. The 
Herefordshire Chicken they called him, he 
tookafancy to me. I used to go about with 
him to the different fairs, and put on the 
gloves against all comers. 

“ Well, it went on like that till I was nine- 
teen year old, and then I married. Ah, my 
wife is a downright good woman, sir, as ever 
lived. I should like for you to see her. 
There isn’t a woman in the world that have 
gone through what she have gone through, 
and stuck to anybody like she have stuck to 
me. She wasn’t exactly what you call con- 
verted in those days, but she had been 
brought up by good parents, and wanted 
always to live a good life. I went along 
pretty steady with her for some months after 
I was married ; but then, bit by bit, I got 
back with the old set again, until I was just 
so bad as ever. Then nothing would do but 
I must go in for a regular fight, twenty-five 
pounds a-side, along with a man they called 
‘B kE——.’ 

“ Ah, I always think that it was all because 
the dear wife kept praying for me that it come 
about like it did. The day come that I was 
to send inthe challenge. I was sitting in the 
public-house— Zhe Dove it was called, of all 
the pretty names in the world. I had been 
drinking all the morning, but I wasn’t so far 
gone but what I could manage to see that 
the challenge was put all straight enough, 

“Well, while I was sitting there amongst 
that set, cursing and swearing and drinking, 
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and thinking about nothing but the fight, the 
public-house door was opened and in come 
my sister’s little girl, She pushes her way in 
amongst them all, looking about for me. 
‘ Please is uncle here?’ she says. 

‘*T didn’t want to be disturbed then, for 
all I loved the little ’un — a pretty little 
thing she was, too, as ever anybody set eyes 
on—so I says, ‘Run away home,’ I says, 
‘there’s a dear.’ 

“Some of the others spoke out sharp to 
her and began to swear at her, but I wouldn’t 
have nothing of that. 

“Then the little ’un she comes right up 
to me and puts her little hand upon my arm, 
and could hardly speak for crying. 

«Run home,’ I says again, putting her 
back so gentle as I could. ‘Run home to 
your mother ; uncle is busy now.’ 

“ But the little ’un she presses herself up 
against my side and hides her face on my 
arm and bursts out crying, ‘ Please, uncle, 
mother is dying, and she wants to see you 
directly.’ 

*<¢ All right, my dear,’ I says; ‘ tell mother 
I'll come directly.’ And I stroked her hair 
and tried to cheer up. 

“But there stood the little ’un, sobbing 
at my side. ‘ Please, uncle, mother said you 
must come now, or she would never see you 
again,’ and the hot tears come dropping 
down upon my hand. 

“Of course I hadn’t got the heart to be 
rough with the little ’un, and it was no 
good trying to coax her away, and when 
some of them was going to push her out, I 
put my arm round her and jumped up. ‘All 
right, lads,’ I said; ‘I shall be back in a 
minute. Don’t go away.’ 

“When I got to the house there was my 
poor sister lying very ill; it was plain enough 
that she was dying. She couldn’t speak 
much above a whisper ; but it seemed like as 
if every word went sinking down into my 
heart and stayed there. 1 went over by her 
side and sat down. She took my hand in 
both of hers, so hot and white, and wasted 
they were, poor dear ! 

‘** Bob,’ she says, ‘I “shan’t be here very 
long, and you was always very good to me. 
There’s the two dear children ; it is the only 
thing that frets me. You see Jim’ (that was 
her husband, you know), ‘Jim is getting 
worse and worse with the drink. You will 
see to them, won’t you, Bob ?’ 

“Poor dear! of course I promised her that 
I would. Then I began to think about the 
men that were waiting for me over to the 
public-house, and for all I was very sorry to 











leave her, I knew that it wouldn’t do to keep 
them any longer than I could help. But she 
wouldn’t let go of my hand—only lay there 
looking at me without a word for ever so 
long. Then all of a sudden she says quite 
solemn— 

“* Bob, will you try for to meet me in 
heaven? I know that I’m going there.’ 

“¢ T’m sure you are, my dear,’ I says, and I 
did wish that I was only as right for it as she 
was. 

“Then she went back in a kind of a faint, 
and I thought she was gone. Presently she 
opens her eyes and looks at me again. ‘You 
will promise me, won’t you, Bob?’ 

“So I stooped down and kissed her, and 
said I would, never thinking about what I 
said, except to please her. 

“Well, as soon as I could I got up and 
went away back to the Dove again, and 
thought I would finish the challenge. I had 
my hand on the door and my foot on the 
threshold, when it was like as if a voice spoke 
to me— 

“* This isn't the way to heaven—in here. 

“‘T stopped and turned all of a cold sweat. 
I saw then what I had done. 

““* Meet her in heaven!’ I said. ‘You are 
a ruined man, Bob, body and soul—that'’s 
plain.’ But there, my word was gone, and 
I must stick to that, of course. 

“Well, there was nothing else for it. I 
could never set foot in the place again. So 
I just left them to finish the challenge the 
best way they could without me, and I come 
away down the street to my house, feeling 
the lonesomest, miserablest man that ever 
lived. For days after that I could just do 
nothing at all. Poor dear sister was dead 
and gone, and I had promised to meet her 
in heaven. However was a man like me to 
get there? I felt that I was too bad to pray, 
much more to hope, and I didn’t know how- 
ever I could set to work for to make myself 
any better. I was getting miserabler every 
day, and all my life seemed to get blacker 
every time I looked back upon it. ‘There 
was nothing that I had ever said or done, 
but it seemed to come back and mock me, 
and seemed for to say, ‘ You talk about try- 
ing to get to heaven—a man like you!’ 

“Then the old enemy would keep a-fling- 
ing it in my teeth about what a fool I was to 
give up such chances as I had, and all for 
nothing but to go about moping and groan- 
ing day and night. What had I got to do 
with going to heaven ?—that was for sick 
folks and dying, like poor dear sister was. 

And there, if I was made stronger, and 
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bigger, and quicker hitting than other folks, 
of course it was meant for to fight with—like | 
other men was born parsons and doctors. 
As for being religious, I might so well give | 
that up first as last, for the old set would be | 
coming round me again after a bit, and I 
should be so bad as ever. And, of course, | 
the good folks knew all about me right 
enough, and they would never have anything 
to do along with a chap like me. 

“So day and night I went wondering if 
there was anybody in the world who could 
help a poor soul to get to heaven. Bless | 
the Lord, I soon found that therewas. One 
evening I was going down the street, when a 
man that I knew came up to me and said, 
‘Bob, the best thing you can do is to come 
along with me to the cottage prayer-meeting.’ 
It was the first time that anybody had ever 
spoke to me about anything religious, and I 
thought that the Lord must have sent him 
a-purpose, or he never would have done it 
then. Of course, I was glad enough to go— 
the prayer-meeting was down in Sloper’s 
Lane, in a cottage there. The Methodists it 
was that used to hold it—in those days they 
used to have them all over the city. Well, 
so soon as I got inside the door, the leader 
of the meeting had given out the hymn, and | 
they were just going to sing it, when he turns | 
round and looks at me. ‘ Friends,’ says he, 
turning over the pages of the hymn-book, 
‘we must choose another.’ 

“Then he gives out the hymn— 


‘** God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform ; 
He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm.’ 


“I don’t know what it was—can’t account 
for it in any way at all—but I just heard 
that verse, and then all of a sudden I was 
knocked down to the floor—blind, and like 
anybody dead. They took me up, thinking 
at first that I was dead, and then carried me 
out in the air, and fetched water, and all 
that, and after an hour or so I come round 
again. But from that moment everything 
was worse than ever. Turn where I would 
my sins stared me in the face and filled me 
with terror. I was almost afraid to put my 
_ foot to the ground for fear it should let me 
through into hell—and then I should set to 
almost wishing that I could die and get away 
from my misery. 

“Well, so it went on until the Thursday 
evening. By that time a good many of them 
had come to know that I was seeking the 
Lord, and two or three come round to take 
me up to a house where a Methodist class- 
meeting was held. And there, that night— 
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ah! I shall never forget the very spot— 
whilst they were praying and talking with 
me, and telling me about the love of God 
and the Cross of Christ, the Blessed Spirit just 
gave me to see it all—how that God loved 


| me, and the blessed Jesus had died for my 


sins. My soul was full of peace and light, 
the storm and the tempest was over, and 
there was nothing but the still small voice a- 
telling me of God’s love. I was another 
man. No two men in this world ever felt so 
different or looked so different as I did that 
night when I went in and when I came out. 
It was a new world, and I was a new man in 
it. Everything was different. Heaven—an 
hour before it was farther off than the sun, 
and now it was a sort of just in next door, 
and I might step in through the gate at any 
moment. I went home so soon as I could 
to the dear wife to tell her all about it, and 
for the first time in our lives we knelt down 
together before the Lord, and gave thanks 
to Him. It was June, that was the month, 
in the year 1849; I shall never forget that 
day. And for many a day afterwards there 
was not a happier man in God’s world than 
I was.” 


So comes the pleasant scene of the happy 
home, surely of all scenes the very plea- 
There was the love and trust of 
husband and wife hallowed as they kneeled 
together in prayer with the little ones, For 
the children themselves there came a hundred 
new delights. There were little bits of com- 
fort and even luxury that the wages pur- 
chased now. ‘There was the new and blessed 
gladness of the Sunday as they went together 
to worship, joining in hymns that seemed to 
keep the heart in tune for a week, bending 
together in prayer and over the Word, and 
knit together in a new and hallowed union 
by the Father’s love to them, and by the 
hope of heaven. Sweetness and gentleness 
made all the round of life like another world; 
the children came and went lighthearted, love 
always waited at home for them now, and as 
for the good wife, cared for with such a tender- 
ness, life seemed almost too full of joy for her. 
And over all there rested the favour of God, 
in house, and family, and work, warming and 
gladdening it like a perpetual summer. 

“ T was just as happy as the day was long,” 
Bob went on. “And more than that, too, 
for so soon as the day was done we was 
always trying to get a bit of good, or to doa 
bit, somewhere. There was my old mates, 
I did long to see them brought to the Lord. 
Very often they would come round me and 
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try to worry me; but I never felt any incli- 
nation for to knock them down, nor nothing 
of that: my heart was full of love to them, 
every one. I did sometimes tell them that | 
they might thank the Lord that it was with | 
me as it was, or they would know the differ- | 
ence pretty quick. But it was never no | 
more than that. There, I couldn’t help | 
loving everybody—friends and enemies, it | 
was all alike.” 


CHAPTER I1I.—“ THERE’S NO HARM IN IT.” 


“ WELL, I went on like that for four years. 
Ah, I little thought that ever the bad old 
times would come again, and specially that 
they would come back like they did, too. 
The people that I joined along with was 
the nicest and brotherliest that ever could be | 
—they were always trying to do everybody a | 
good turn and to lend a helping hand. And 
such happy times as we used to have, too, 
singing and praying in each other’s houses, 
and asking the neighbours to come in and 
join us. Often and often God’s power would | 
come down upon and fill the place, and poor | 
souls would be finding peace and joy in 
believing. 

“It come to Whit Tuesday, and in those 
days they used to have a great meeting over 
to K——, a ‘love feast’ they called it. 
People would go miles to it, and the place 
would be crowded. The leader of our class, 
that is the man who looked after us a bit, 
was going over, and we all agreed to walk 
over with him, and we were to call for him 
directly after dinner. Well, we got to the 
house and knocked at the door. ‘ Come in,’ 
says he, ‘I shall have done in a minute.’ 

“So soon as ever I got in and sat down, 
there I saw him take up a glass of liquor and | 
drain it off. I was quite frightened, and 
almost jumped off my chair. Then I looked | 
round to the others to see if they were so 
frightened as 1 was, but they didn’t seem to 
take any notice of it. He was a good man, 
I was sure of that—so good a man as ever 
stepped. But I never knew before that good 
people ever touched that kind of stuff. You 
see I had always thought of it as the source 
of almost all the devilry and mischief and 
wretchedness that there was in the world. 
‘It can’t be so dreadfully bad then after all,’ 
I says to myself when I had got a bit over 
my fright, ‘else he wouldn’t be touching it, 
of course.’ 

“ As we went along together I could think 
of nothing else. At last I began to talk 
about it. ‘Do you think a glass of that 
liquor would do me any harm?’ I says, 











“¢ Well, that depends,’ says he. ‘There’s 
some folks that can take it, and there is some 
that can’t. If you can take it there’s no 
harm in it, not a bit.’ 

“¢ Oh, I can take it right enough,’ I says. 

*“‘ Well, we went to the meeting, but some- 
how the words kept coming to me all the 
time, ‘¢here’s no harm in it, not a bit One 
and another said what God’s grace had done 
for them, and what dreadful drunkards they 
had been. But then I thought that was all 
because they couldn’t take it. 

“The next day I went to work, but some- 
how there wasn’t so much light and singing 
in my soul as usual. ‘You want a glass of 
liquor,’ says the enemy ; ‘there’s no harm in 
it, not a bit.’ 

“ Well, I tried to argue it over with him, but 
the old tempter shut me up in a minute, 
‘Don’t you set up to know better than Mr. 
B——. He is a good man, he is a better 
man than you will ever be, and he says ¢here 
zs no harm in it, not a bit. 

*‘Every time I past a public-house door 
the devil would keep pulling and tugging at 
me. ‘ Why shouldn’t you have a glass ? there 
is no harm in it.’ For a week I did not 
give in. Then I suddenly came upon an 
old friend that I had not seen for a long 
time. 

“«Come in and have a glass of beer, 
Bob,’ says he. 

“Tt was just all I was wanting, a friendly 
word settled it. 

“© * Well,’ I says, ‘I don’t mind if I do. 
They tell me there is no harm in it.’ 

“Harm! I should think not,’ laughed 
the man—a goodish sort of man he was, too. 

“So I found myself inside the public- 
house again. I didn’t feel at all comfortable, 
the old ways seemed to be a good deal nearer 
to anybody inside than they were outside. 
But the words came back again—it was the 
last time I needed them—“here is no harm in 
it, not a bit. 

“That was the beginning of it. All my 
desire after good things just went right 
away there and then, That was the begin- 
ning of it, but nobody will never know what 
the end of it was except God Himself. No 
harm in it! The devil himself could not 
have wished for more. 

“In a month from that time I was back 
again, worse than ever I had been. With 
that first glass the longing for it come upon 
rae, and it got worse and worse, until day 
and night I began to be craving for the 
drink. All the happy ways went long before 
the month was done, all the sunshine, and 
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all the love, and everything like that, and | 
what was best and dearest to me in all the 
world come in now for the biggest share of 


abuse and misery. I was mad with myself 
for being such a fool, and instead of stopping 
me that only drove me the oftener to the 
drink. It was like as if nowI had given 
in to it, the only way to be easy in it was to 
be always atit. Bit by bit the little things 
about the house went for drink, till in a 
drunken fit all that was left was smashed. 
The pretty little place that used to look so 
nice and that the dear wife took such a pride 
in, was all torn to rack and ruin. 
was not so much as a chair to sit down on, 
or a cup to drink out of.” 

Poor Bob stopped and turned his eye 
away from me, he looked out of the window 
and shook his head sadly. “ Wo harm in 
it/” he sighed to himself. It was evident 
that the scenes of those sad times were 
crowding back upon him. After a few 
minutes he turned to me again. 

So it went on worse and worse till there 
was no worse to be got to. Week in and 
week out it was all blows and cursing. Look 
here, sir,” and as he spoke he leaned for- 
ward and put his finger on the white scars 
that showed out from between the thick 
stubby hair, “that is where I have had my head 
split open in drunken brawls many a time.” 

Again he was quiet. I began to think 
that the dreadful monotony of bad years had 
left no further incident to be told. Presently 
he turned to me again, and went on in a 
sadder tone— 

‘And there was the poor dear children! 
Ah, many a time they would come to dinner— 
and there was nothing but a bit of dry bread, 
and sometimes not even that—ragged and 
starved, and often obliged to run away any- 
where so soon as they heard me coming, 
poor little dears.” And again Bob sighed 
to himself, “ Wu harm in it.” 

Then came another pause, longer than 
any. Again Bob looked out of the window 
with a vacant look. He kept his eyes fixed 
on the distance as he began again, speaking 


in almost a whisper. “ ‘The dear wile stuck | / 
to me through it all. It seemed like as if| you going to do?’ 


she couldn’t leave me, no matter how bad I 
was ; and, if she had, I should have been 
lost, lost for ever and ever.” ‘The eyes filled 
with tears as Bob went on. “Stuck to me 
through it all; would come trying to get me 
out of the public-house. And ”—(the tears 
came trickling down his cheeks, and his 
voice sank to a whisper)—“ I beat her, poor 
dear, beat her, sir.” 


There | 





The strong arm leaned on the table, and 
the huge hand hung over the edge of it. I 
shuddered to think of that fist lifted savagely 
at any woman. The voice sank to a husky 
| whisper, and the tears came more thickly on 
| his cheeks. 

“J beat her, sir. I should never know it 
| till next morning, and mad enough I should 
| be with myself, too, when I saw how I had 
| knocked her about. One time she was so 
| bad that they could give her nothing but 


| spoon-meat for eleven days. And for all 
| that she wouldn’t leave me.” Bob sighed 
again more deeply than ever, and, as he 


| 
| wiped his eyes, he muttered to himself, 
| “ No harm in it!” 

Then Bob turned to me again. “ It wasn’t 
| once, nor twice, but it went on like that for 
| years. And then when I was a poor cast- 
| away, with nothing left—no character, no 
| money, no hope, nothing—and was standing 
|} on the very brink of hell, then it was that 
| God’s mercy met me again. It is all so 
| wonderful as ever, whenever I think about 
it, for all I have looked back upon it so 
many times. 
| Thad got down so low and so mad, that 
|one night I made up my mind to end it 
all. The little place was stript ; the poor dear 
wife was nearly heart-broken; the children 
would be better without any father than one 
like they had; there was no chance of my 
ever mending, so I might as well finish it 
first as last. It was a beautiful night—the 
moon was full, and the light came night into 
the room where we was sleeping, so that it 
was all so clear as day. I gets up, and takes 
my razor and sharpens it up so well as I 
could. Then I came over to the bed. There 
was she lying asleep. And I stood there 
thinking how nice she looked, and what a 
brute I had been to her, and how much 
better it would be for her and me too if I 
was to end it all. 

“Well, while I was standing there like 
that, the dear wife just opens her eyes and 
looks up all so kind and gentle, like as if 1 
had never lifted my hand on her in my life. 

“« Why, Bob dear,’ she says, ‘ whatever are 


| 
' 





| “It just broke my heart. I fell down to 
the ground, and could do nothing but cry 
| almost all the rest of the night. So soon as 
it was day I got up and slipped away, and 
made up my mind to drown my griefs in the 
| drink. It was Sunday morning. I had 
wandered about a bit, until it come eleven 
_ o'clock or so, and I was going up over the 
| hill, The streets were very quiet, and there 
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was nobody about just then, and as I come 
to the top of the hill I heard a voice speak 
to me so plain as ever I heard anything in 
my life—‘ Take and go back to chapel, Bob.’ 
“*No,’ I said, ‘they will all laugh at me 
if I do.’ And I turned round to see who it 
was, but there was nobody there. And 
whilst I was wondering whatever it could 
mean, the voice spoke to me again—‘ Take 
and go down to Major T ’s chapel ; they 
don’t know you down there.’ 

“What it was I am sure I can’t tell, only 
I felt quite sure that it was one more chance 
of salvation for me. It seemed too much to 
think about, much more to hope for. How- 
ever, straight away I went to the Major’s 
chapel. I crept inside the door, hoping that 
nobody would see me, when the old Major 
stopped and looked all about the place. 

“*T think there is a poor backslider here 
this morning,’ he said, and it was like as if 
he set his eye upon me. ‘I want to tell him 
that God is going to restore his soul.’ 

“ Of course I thought hé must know me, 
and I tried to get up and go out, but it 
seemed like as if I couldn’t. My heart was 
broken as the thought of my sin come 
crushing in upon me, and I could only put 
my face down in my hands and cry. 

“Well, so soon as the service was done I 
got up and started for home. WhenI come 





near to the door of our house I heard the | 


little boy call out, ‘ Mother, he’s coming.’ 

“ Poor dear wife. I heard her say, ‘ Is he 
drunk ?’ 

“* No, mother,’ says the little fellow; ‘he 
do look like as if he been crying,’ and then 
he was off. 

“Ah! it was crying and crying and keep- 


ing on crying for many a day after that. I 
could do nothing else, how could 1? I felt 
myself such a brute beast that I could not 
sit down to meat with my wife and children for 
weeks after that. I was ashamed to let them 
see me. I used to take my bit of victuals and 
go away by myself, away out in the yard, or 
up-stairs—anywhere out of sight. I didn’t 
feel that I could ask God to forgive me. I 
didn’t want Him to. I wanted Him to keep 
me smarting and weeping for it. But He 
did forgive me, bless His name! almost 
before 1 asked Him to, and a very long time 
before I could forgive myself. And as for 
the poor dear wife, she made it harder than 
ever, for it was nothing but goodness and 
love from her. 

“Well, then I found my way back to the 
class. It was just like the prodigal coming 
home. The dear old leader, he flung his 
arms about my neck and kissed me, and 
they all praised the Lord forme. They told 
me that never a day had passed since I had 
gone away from them but they had prayed 
the Lord to bring me back again. 

“¢ Bless the Lord, I knew He would,’ 
cried the dear old leader, and he could do 
nothing but wipe his eyes and praise the 
Lord. 

“A good man he was, I am sure of that,” 
| said Bob as he rose to go, “and I never 
blamed him for what he did. He meant 
| well enough.” 
| “‘ Well,” said I, “meaning right won’t go 





far unless it is backed up by doing right. I 
DON’T THINK IT IS RIGHT FOR GOOD FOLKS 
| 0 GO PLAYING WITH LUCIFER MATCHES 
| WHEN THERE ARE SO MANY POWDER MAGA- 
| ZINES ABOUT.” 





A LAD’S LUNCH. 


“Whence shall we buy bread, that these may eat ?””—Joun vi. 5. 


ee gathered together 
Having nothing to eat, 
Five thousand in the desert, 

Who is to find them meat ? 


Who is to find the money, 

Two hundred pence and more? 
Who can supply the hungry 

Out of their ample store ? 


’Tis vain to ask the questions, 
No answers to be had ; 

No one to feed the famished, 
Only a little lad. 





Only five barley biscuits, 
Only two fishes small; 

Only a lad’s provision, 
Only his little all. 


| But all the little’s given, 
Without a thought or care ; 

And all the waiting thousands 
Have plenty and to spare. 


Lord of the poor and children, 

We bring our all to Thee, 
Take it, and feed the thousands, 
| Let us Thy wonders see ! 





R. H. § 





























“To see a child so very fair, 
It was a pure delight !"—Tuz Two Aprit Mornincs. 


WORDSWORTH AND THE SACREDNESS OF CHILDHOOD. 


WORDSWORTH, who was attracted by 
the simplest conditions of human 
existence, was irresistibly drawn to children ; 
and in their little lives, so full of the natural 
simplicities of thought and feeling, he always 
found unfailing inspiration. Part of Words- 
worth’s interest in children was, of course, 
instinctive: he loved them, as other people 
love them, because it was his nature and 
he could not help it; but in addition to 
this, every child had for Wordsworth a spe- 
cial and peculiar interest, derived from his 
recognition in it of the promise of a human 
future and the dower of a divine past. To 
the former of these he refers in a poem 
which is short enough to be quoted :— 








“ My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 
So was it when my life began; 
So is it now I am a man; 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die! 
The Child is father of the Man; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.” 


“ The child is father of the man!” This 
was one of the reasons which made child- 
hood so wonderfully, one might almost say 
so solemnly, interesting to Wordsworth. 
Every tiny lad and lass trudging along the 
Westmoreland lanes was the burden of a 
momentous prophecy of good or evil, of 
joy or sorrow. ‘The influence of this thought 
upon his poetical treatment of children is 
manifest in various poems, notably in the 
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lines “To H. C. (Hartley Coleridge), six 
years old,” which, however, I must not stay 
to quote, because I wish to deal mainly with 
that other part of Wordsworth’s teaching 
about children, which makes his contribution 
to the literature of childhood so peculiarly 
valuable. Every one who knows Words- 
worth at all remembers certain remarkable 
lines in that most memorable of his works, 
the ode entitled, “Intimations of Immor- 
tality from Recollections of early Childhood.” 


“ Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The soul that rises with us, our liie’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar: 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But — Be ars of glory do we come 
From who is our home : 
Heaven lies pe us in our infancy! 
oe ed om prison-house begin to close 
owing Boy 
But Po chel the light, al whence it flows, 
He sees it in his j joy 
The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s pricst, 
And by the vision s; ~ 
Is on his wa “a, attended 
At length the Man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.” 


It is not necessary to assume from the 
earlier lines in this passage that Wordsworth 
formally adopted any theory of pre-existence, 
but he certainly regarded the child as bearing 
upon him the recognisable marks of a new 
comer from heavenly places, the trailing 
clouds of glory which tell of the home in God 
which he has just left behind. This was no 
mere passing fancy, but a conviction which 
expresses itself in numberless poems, though 
it will suffice now to refer to one or two of 
the most familiar. One indication of it may, 
I think, be found in the closing stanza of the 
well-known “ Anecdote for Fathers,” which 
tells of the little boy’s odd invention of an 
explanation of his preference for Kilve to 
Liswyn farm ; for save in the light of some 
such feeling as this the reflection, 

“ O dearest, dearest boy! my heart 
For better lore would seldom yearn, 
Could I but teach the hundredth part 

Of what from thee I learn,” 
would seem almost ludicrously overcharged 
with grave solemnity. Only when we see that 
we are intended to notice how hard it is to 
the little child to justify his childish instincts 
by the reasons which are as yet strange 
things to him, do we feel the full force of 
the father’s exclamation. 

This feeling of the sacredness of childhood 
is, however, expressed with much greater 
distinctness in one of the finest of Words- 
worth’s sonnets, and one of the most familiar 
of his brief narrative poems. The sonnet 
is that beginning— 





“It is a beauteous evening, calm and free,” 
and its earlier lines describe the emotion 
roused in the heart of the poet by the sight 
and sound of the mighty waters over which 
the broad sun is slowly sinking. Then he 
is suddenly called away from the contem- 
plation of his own spiritual sensations by 
the consciousness that he is not alone, 
that a little child is by his side, and that 
in these high communings she has, and can 
have, no part nor lot; but instead of pity- 
ing the little one for whom. these great 
things have no articulate language, and la- 
menting her defective apprehension, he 
breaks into this strain of high exultation :— 
“ Dear Child! dear Girl! that walkest with me here, 
If thou appear untouched by solemn thought, 


Thy nature is not therefore less divine : 
Thou liest in Abraham’s bosom all the year; 


nd worship’st at the Temple’s inner shrine, 


God being with thee when we know it not.” 


Here we see his recognition in an actual 


| child of that real but unconscious union with 
| the Divine which in the Ode he celebrates 


as the great birthright of childhood, and we 
cannot but be reminded of the words ad- 
dressed by the father of the prodigal to the 
elder son who had never wandered from his 
side, ‘Son, thou art ever with me, and all 
that I have is thine.” The fatted calf of 
high communion with the Father of our 
Spirit is for the storm-beat wanderer, who, 
amid all his wanderings, has not lost the 
yearning for the old home: the full posses- 
sion of God which has not become appre- 
hensible to consciousness because it has 
never been lost, is the dower of the children 
whose angels do always behold the Father's 
face. 

But the narrative poem entitled, “ We are 
Seven,” is perhaps an even more striking ex- 
ample of Wordsworth’s thought about child- 
ren, because there the handling is not descrip- 
tive, but dramatic. ‘The little cottage girl's 
persistent refusal to accept death as a de- 
stroyer of any real human relation, may of 
course be described as an incapacity; but 
Wordsworth makes us feel that it is a divine 
incapacity—an incapacity which most men 
and women have grown out of, but which 
they must grow into again if they would in- 
deed become as the little ones of whom is 
the Kingdom of Heaven. The picture is all 
the more impressive because unaccompanied 
by interpretative comment. The last sound 
left in our ears is the confident declaration 
of the little maiden. 


“** How many are you, then,’ said I, 
‘If they two are in heaven ?? 
Quick was the little Maid’s reply, 
*O Master! we are seven. 
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*** But they are dead; those two are dead! 
Their spirits are in heaven!’ 
*Twas throwing words away ; for still 
The little Maid would have her will, 
And say, ‘ Nay, we are seven!’” 

Simple as it seems, this was an entirely 
new strain in poetry. The so-called igno- 
rance of children concerning the great mys- 
teries of existence was not, indeed, a novel 
theme ; the novelty was in the recognition of 
this seeming ignorance as a divine knowledge, 
as the very revelation of God to the heart of 
the child between whom and Himself the 
world has not had time to draw its veil. Mrs. 
Browning, in one of her most pathetic poems, 
says of a little girl just dead— 

** She has seen the mystery hid 
Under Egypt’s pyramid: 


By those eyelids pale and close 
Now she knows what Khamses knows.” 


brates is a knowledge given, not by death, 
but by life ; a knowledge, not of this or that 
single mystery, but of the great mystery of 
all, the secret of the Lord, and of those hid- 
den dealings of His which men and women 
find it so hard to realise. Only when we see 
children as Wordsworth saw them, can we 
fully understand the divine declaration, that 
except we be converted and become as 
they, we cannot enter into the kingdom of 
sweet realities of faith and God and heaven 
to which they belong. 

This conception of the nearness of the 
child to the unseen doubtless accounts for 
the fact that most of the children drawn 
for us by Wordsworth are represented alone, 
finding companions in the sights and sounds 
of nature with which they can have uncon- 
scious fellowship, rather than in the men 
and women who live in a world so different 
from theirs. Of Lucy Gray, he writes :-— 

“* No mate, no comrade Lucy knew ; 
She dwelt on a wide moor, 


—The sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a human door ;” 


and the impression of solitude, of aloof- 


ness given in this picture, is the impres- | 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





worth which refer to children. It was on 
a solitary road, far away from human habi- 
tation, that he met little Alice Fell ;—the 
eight-years-old cottage girl, who was one of 
seven, seems to have been a lonely little 
spirit, whose only companions were the two 
in the churchyard to whom she sang ;—pretty 
Barbara Lewthwaite and her lamb were 
alone together ;—and of that other Lucy, of 
whom we are told so little, we at least know 
this, that— 


** She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove ; 
A Maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love.” 


There may be something of defect in 


|such portraiture as this, for certainly it 


would have been a nobler reach of imagi- 


| native art if Wordsworth could have shown 
But the knowledge which Wordsworth cele- | 








sion left by most of the poems of Words- | 


us his children surrounded by all the sweet 


|humanities of the home and the village 


street, the trailing clouds of glory shaping 
themselves into an aureole undimmed even 
by the garish light of common day; but the 
children who are his immortal offspring are, 
nevertheless, a precious imaginative posses- 
sion from which we cannot afford to part. 
This, however, is not all that is to be said. 
These creations have more than a mere 
artistic value: they appeal to us, not merely 
as beautiful figures, but as realisable embodi- 
ments of Wordsworth’s vision of child nature ; 
and if this vision be a real insight into the 
true being of things, it will be well to take 
heed of it, and act and think and feel in 
accordance with it. If we are to accept the 
natural meaning of the words, “ Of such is 
the kingdom of Heaven,” as the true one, 
then must we also accept the teaching of 


| Wordsworth, that “ trailing clouds of glory 
ido we come from God who is our home,” 


and hope for our children what he hoped for 
himself, that their days may not be separated 
by any moral convulsion, but be from the 
cradle to the grave— 

** Bound each to each by natural piety.” 


J. ASHCROFT NOBLE, 


A PERSONAL VISIT TO MISSION FIELDS IN SOUTH 
INDIA. 


By Mrs. MURRAY MITCHELL. 
DINDIGAL—-MADURA. 


WE had a charming journey of some | 
eight hours from Tanjore to Dindigal. 


vast Tanjore plain, smiling now in green | bers,” as Sir Thomas Munro called them, 


tranquillity, to think of the time, not so long 


ago, when it was scoured by troops of fierce 
It was a curious thing, as we sped over that | Maratha Horse,—‘“* hordes of imperial rob- 
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doubtless with too much correctness in those 
troublous times. It is a pleasant change 
now, when there is nothing to be seen but 
peaceful waving crops! I wonder if the 
people of the land think the change is plea- 
sant, or if they would rather go back to the 
stirring days of Native Raj, when might was 
right ? 

Those who know say that the people of 
the South are exceptionally contented and 
happy, and acknowledge the benefit there is 
to their country in the beneficent rule of the 
Kaiser-i-Hind ; indeed, I believe our beloved 
Queen has just as good and loyal subjects in 
India as she has in any part of her dominions. 

We had hoped to pay a visit to Trichino- 
poly—or Trichy, as it is popularly called— 
but we found that cholera was raging in the 
city, so we prudently passed it by, content- 
ing ourselves with what could be seen during 
the hour the train halted at the station. 

Trichinopoly is famed for more than its 
lovely gold and silver filigree work. We 
had a good view of the far-famed “ Rock” 
in the distance; but it was a disappoint- 
ment not to be able to explore its in- 
tricate chambers and curious fortifications, 
or to ascend its flights of steps and gaze at 
the marvellous prospect of mountain and 
plain, and cities and temples there must be 
from the top. Here, in Trichy, Bishop 
Heber lies buried, and here Swartz laboured ; 
here also are Missions of the present we 
longed to see, but we had to bow to the in- 
evitable and turn away. This is the head- 
quarters of Roman Catholic Missions in the 
district; which in Trichinopoly are particu- 
larly flourishing. 

Some little time after we had passed Trichy 
we got into a region of hills, some of 
picturesque formation, and pretty with grass, 
broken jungle, and rock. Quaint, queer, 
bee-hive huts, with thatched roofs shaped 
like extinguishers, Jay nestling in brown 
groups about the base of the hills, and the 
simple people seemed busy in their little 
fields. There were great plantations of the 
castor-oil plant, and the ditches were filled 
with quantities of gigantic feathery grasses, 
which are exceedingly beautiful. We had 
certainly plenty of time to examine every- 
thing there was to see as our lazy train 
dragged its slow length along, barely at the 
rate of twenty miles an hour. 

As it grew cool in the evening, and the 
shadows were deepening beneath the trees, 
we entered the station; a vigorous man of 
middle age, with a ringing voice and hearty 
manner, came straight to our carriage, and 





welcomed us. This was Dr. Chester, who 
for twenty years had been the head and hand 
of the admirable medical branch of the well- 
known American Mission in the Madura 
district, his head-quarters being Dindigal, 
We were soon in his “ trap,” being driven by 
the energetic doctor toward the cantonment, 
while the golden light of the setting sun 
going down behind a grand rampart of hills 
came g/intin’ across the green esplanade, and 
through the leafy screen which the beautiful 
arching trees made along the road, and I 
thought we had not seen so pretty a station 
on this side of India. We were received in 
the bowery porch of the comfortable Mission 
bungalow by Mrs. Chester, who gave us the 
heartiest of welcomes: and here a very 
special pleasure awaited us in meeting with 
the venerable missionary, Mr. Chandler, who 
had driven in his bullock-coach from his 
distant station to see us, and carry us back with 
him if he could. But, alas! this was im- 
possible. The fine old man who now greeted 
us with so much feeling, as he stood in the 
doorway, has grown grey in the service 
of the Mission, the progress of which in all 
departments, with the results in churches, and 
schools, and Christian families—fills the hearts 
of the missionaries, as well as the Board at 
home, with encouragement and thankfulness. 

There are ten stations in all, with at least 
one American missionary to each ; the parish 
attached to every station being somewhere 
about eight hundred square miles! The 
population of the whole Madura Province is 
nearly two millions; and all these people, 
more or less, have been brought under the 
sound and influence of the gospel. Each 
missionary works his eight hundred square 
miles, with an admirable staff of native as- 
sistants attached to each station, who have 
been carefully trained in the Mission as 
pastors, evangelists, catechists, Bible-women, 
and teachers. 

This district is rich agriculturally, and 
possesses a great deal of material prosperity. 
The people as a rule are well off, and well- 
dressed ; and among the coffee-planters of 
the Lower Pulney Hills, not a few are natives. 
Money, too, seems wonderfully abundant ; 
and the people don’t seem to mind how much 
they spend on their festivals and weddings, 
or in building themselves better houses, and 
especially in erecting and endowing new 
temples and Swami shrines. But they also 
take a pride in having their children educated 
at the Mission schools, and are quite willing 
to pay substantial school-fees. 

They do not offer much opposition when 
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preaching is going on; and they are not 
altogether unfavourable to the spread of 
Christianity in their country. In connec- 
tion with the ten stations, there are thirty- 
four native Christian congregations, many of 
them ministered to by native pastors, with a 
membership, besides adherents, of two thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-seven. These 
converts are drawn from all castes, but chiefly 
from the Vellales, or cultivators. Several of 
the churches are self-sustaining, paying their 
own pastor; and the district is covered with 
a network of schools taught by Christian 
teachers, both male and female. 

As I said, Dindigal is the head-quarters of 
the medical part of the Mission, as Madura 
city is of other departments ; and Dr. Chester, 
a thoroughly educated medical man and also 
an ordained clergyman, is the missionary who 
superintends it. 

The morning after our arrival we were 
astir betimes ; and after the early cup of tea, 
which only dwellers in the tropics know how 
to appreciate, we joined our host outside, 
and off we started to make the round of the 
station and the Mission. What a joyous 
morning it was! fresh, cheery, and exhilarat- 
ing. The birds were in full chorus, and the 
sun came striding up from behind the hills 
into the pearly sky with a gladness that was 
quite infectious, the bright beams dancing 
down among the big dew-drops in the grass, 
which sparkled like so many brilliants. It 
was deliciously cool; this plateau stands 
high, and the temperature was down to 58. In 
situation Dindigal is exceedingly pretty. The 
plain, which is green and well wooded, is a 
wide amphitheatre, almost entirely surrounded 
by fine ranges of mountains, the chief being 
the Sira-Malis and Lower Pulneys. But the 
most striking object, and one which at once 
attracts attention, is the curious “ Dindigal 
Rock,” which stands quite by itself near the 
native city. Itis a great solid mass, of granite 
I think, bare and brown and isolated, and you 
wonder if this curious natural fortress is really 
nature’s own workmanship. Man has cer- 
tainly taken advantage of it, and utilised it 
for his own purposes. The face of the rock 
is strongly fortified, and its firm old walls and 
ramparts look as if they could still resist 
many a martial shock. In ancient days this 
fort was an important strategical position, 
and was often the scene of tough encounters 
between the Marathas and the people of 
Mysore. In 1755 Hyder Ali garrisoned it, 


and afterwards it was greatly strengthened by 
Tippoo-Sultan, from whom finally, in 1792, 
the British took it. 











The summit is crowned by some temples, 
with their tall pagoda tops ; and altogether, 
it is a most picturesque and striking feature 
in the scene. At the base a bit of green 
esplanade stretches, very like a village-com- 
mon at home. 

We drove through the native town, which 
has wide streets, wonderfully clean, where 
the different castes live in separate quarters. 
The Brahmin street looked particularly tidy, 
with neat little houses and a stone bench 
built-in in front, where the men were sitting 
on their heels, wrapped in their “ cloths,” 
sunning themselves. Dr. Chester’s work is 
wonderfully varied; but the chief interest 
lies in his medical work, the organization of 
which is simply perfect. He took us over 
his dispensary, which stands in a large com- 
pound, with its well-stocked drug-store, its 
waiting-rooms and surgery, to which are at- 
tached an apothecary, a good staff of dressers, 
and other assistants. We then saw his 
“Rest House,” where there is accommoda- 
tion for people of four different castes while 
waiting for treatment ; and then his cottage- 
hospitals, with native Christian nurses in 
attendance. He favours the plan of cottage- 
hospitals, and has several small bungalows 
as wards: affording accommodation also for 
a few convalescent patients. In the Cepart- 
ment specially set apart for women, Dr. Ches- 
ter introduced us to a very intelligent, pleas- 
ing woman—a native Christian—who is the 
head matron of the lying-in hospital. She is 
thoroughly trained, and holds a diploma 
from the Government Medical School in 
Madras, and is quite capable of herself 
conducting difficult and dangerous cases. 
There are two other such native Christian 
nurses who are employed in district hospitals. 

Finally the doctor introduced us to his 
medical school, in which there are thirty 
students, occupying three class-rooms; and 
fine, intelligent, bright young fellows they 
looked. Most are Christians; there are a 
few Hindus, but I noticed only one who had 
an idolatrous mark on his forehead. ‘The 
students are admitted after a competitive 
examination. The course of study is for three 
years, and the young men who pass out, after 
thorough testing examinations, are appointed 
as hospital assistants to stations generally 
connected with the Mission. Who can tell 
the good which may result when these fully 
trained young men go forth among the people, 
and new branch dispensaries are set up, and 
additional hospitals established! Their me- 
dical skill will open every heathen door to 
them ; and, more than this, many a heathen 
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heart will be opened, and people will be led to 
the Physician of Souls. 

Dr. Chester has already ten branch dis- 
pensaries in different parts of the district, all 
of which he personally superintends; and 
their number is increased as students are pre- 
pared to take charge of them. The number of 
cases treated in the whole Mission in the past 
year was over forty-six thousand ! 

We next paid a visit to the church, and 
were introduced to the native pastor, Mr. 
Coltan—a superior, earnest man, with whom 
we had much cheering intercourse. He told 
us of his schools, especially of his large Sun- 
day-school, which is attended by heathen and 
Mahomedan, as well as Christian children, 
all of whom alike are taught a great deal of 
Scripture by heart. Some of these heathen 
children intelligently refuse to worship the 
idol, when there is any festival in their village. 

I noticed that all the buildings were sub- 
stantial, clean, airy, and well ventilated, but 
exceedingly plain, and suited to the native 
occupants, There is no needless expendi- 
ture anywhere, and Dr. Chester, though he 
does not refuse his services when called in as 
a medical man, never accepts a fee. 


Before leaving Dindigal we paid a visit to 
the training-school of the “ Christian Verna- 
cular Education Society,” of which Mr. Evans 
is Principal. There seems to be rather a 
deficiency of accommodation, which this 
important society ought to increase. My 
husband put the lads thoroughly through 
their facings. We had been requested by 
the Society at home to see their seminaries 
in India as far as possible, and he was greatly 
pleased to see this one at Dindigal. Mr. 
Evans evidently labours hard for and with 
his pupils, a good many of whom are native 
Christians. Many of the Missions send their 
young men here to be trained, after which 
they return to their stations as teachers. The 
students gave us specimens of their power of 
teaching, which were very amusing as they 
tried to puzzle each other, and then criticized 
the questioner. They also sang some hymns 
and lyrics, both in Tamil and English. 

This C. V. E. Society does, indeed, a most 
important work in India, its master-spirit 
being our friend Dr. Murdoch, whose inde- 
fatigable labours as secretary have made the 
Society the valuable institution it is. It dates 
back to 1857, when it was established directly 
after the Mutiny. It trains teachers, sup- 
ports primary schools, sends forth colporteurs, 
who sell many thousand copies of the Scrip- 





tures and re peeve pare aaa year ; 
while Dr. Murdoch scatters his admirable 
series of school-books broadcast over the 
land, and is always producing something new 
and fresh i in other useful books. The Society 
has three great training institutions; one at 
Ahmednuggur, one in the Punjaub, and this 
one in Dindigal. 

Altogether we had a busy day in the hands 
of our energetic host, including a visit to 
Mrs. Chester’s boarding-school, full of bright 
Christian girls, and felt to the full how stimu- 
lating it is to come in contact with men of 
large views and undaunted spirit ; full of prac- 
tical wisdom too, like these missionaries, who 
seem to know no difficulty! This is one 
of the things Dr. Chester said: “ Be sure 
you're right, then go ahead.” This will 
make any Mission plan a success, while 
croakers and drones go to their graves still 
fearing to put their fingers to it. It is the go 
ahead, as well as the be sure you're right, 
which is needed in India, in every part of 
the Mission work. 

After an early dinner we were again en route, 
accompanied so far by the younger Mr. 
Chandler, who was returning to his home; 
and by the time the sun was sinking toward 
the western hills we had taken our places in 
the train corresponding to that which we had 
quitted twenty-four hours before. 

We had a sunset of singular beauty, and 
the mountain-ranges looked inexpressibly 
grand in their dark-blue outline beneath the 
gorgeous sky. A line of colour, deep blood- 
red, layalongat the horizon, shading off upward 
into glowing amber, and then to the most 
delicate tints of aqua-marine, until all colour 
was lost in the darkening upper sky, where, 
by-and-by, the cheery stars came twinkling 
out one by one. Below, the dark walls of 
giant mountains, with their picturesque castel- 
lated tops, looked most striking and beautiful ; 
one or two forest fires were blazing half-way 
down the mountain-slopes, having a very 
weird effect; nearer, there were the greens 
and browns of the jungle, growing sombre in 
the fading light, with a solitary sentinel-like 
palm here and there rearing its majestic head 
to the heavens. The long grey shadows were 
fast deepening in the hollows, and as the 
colour faded and the darkness grew a pen- 
sive desolateness seemed to settle on the 
scene which soon brought the mind into 
sympathy with itself; and so, quiet reigned 
in our carriage until, after a long sweep 
round the Sira-Malis, we rattled into the 
station at Madura. 




















THE POWER OF 


By DONALD FRASER, D.D. 


CHRIST’S WORD. 


SECOND PAPER, 


“If ye abide in My word, then are ye truly My disciples ; and_ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.”"—St. JOHN viii. 31, 32. 


Ay MAT kindly wisdom in the bearing 
and language of our Saviour toward 
those: who appeared to be impressed by 
His word! When they were hasty or over- 
confident in professions of adherence to 
Him, He gave them pause by some prompt 
requirement of self-denial in order to follow 
Him. But when they were slowly emerging 
from misconception and prejudice, and had 
caught but a glimpse of His intrinsic great- 
ness and Divine mission, He dealt with them 
more mildly, indicated no misgiving about 
their faith or fidelity, and encouraged them 
to persevere. Though they might have at 
first faint conviction and little insight, it was 
something to have made a beginning as 
professed believers in Him. Though their 
penetration of His meaning might be very 
imperfect, they had only to abide in His 
word in order to attain to a true and lasting 
discipleship. 

The word of Jesus was His entire revela- 
tion of the Father, and of the kingdom of 
heaven. “ The things which I heard from 


Him, these speak I unto the world.” Ina/| 
transcendent sense, He, the essential Word, | 


spoke directly from God. He is the Light 
of the World, because He has made known 
the Father ; and men have that light, just as 
they have, and continue in, that word of 
truth. 

As we have already remarked, this mode of 
defining the relation of men to Himself was 
appropriate to the period when Jesus Christ 
stood before the Jews as a living Teacher, 
and the question was whether they would or 
would not learn of Him, As yet He had not 
suffered, so it was too soon to use the lan- 
guage which we find in the Epistles regarding 
union to Christ, as crucified with Him, buried 
with Him, raised up with Him. Both modes 
of expression are combined in the experience 
of the Church. Christ is a teacher, and 
Christians learn of Him. Christ is a Saviour, 
and Christians live in Him. 


Then to those who should abide in His | 


word, our Lord gave the strong assurance, 
“ Ye shall know the truth.” It is an expres- 
sion which a good many persons deprecate 
in religion—*“ knowledge of the truth.” It 
seems to them to savour of bigotry, and they 
will have it that no man should claim more 


than to be actuated bya love of truth, or 
candid in the pursuit of truth. The tone of 
the New Testament, however, is very dif- 
ferent. Love of truth, of course, is good, 
and a candid pursuit of truth is the duty of 
every rational being; but the Church of 
God is not a society for the investigation of 
truth ; it is the witness to the truth—* pillar 
and stay.of the truth.” And what belongs 
to the Church collectively is here described 
as the privilege of the individual disciple. 
There are many things in heaven and earth 
of which he may be ignorant, or about which 
he may be mistaken ; but he must know the 
truth, if he abides in the word of Jesus 
Christ, the true One, whose word is the 
Father’s word, and whom to know is to know 
the Father also. 

In our first paper we saw how the abiding 
| word of Christ has the power of life. In this 
'we point out its power of liberty. “The 
| truth shall make you free.” It is one of 
those compact sayings of our Lord which, 
once heard, lie in the mind as axiomatic, and 
can never be forgotten. Yet this, too, goes 
quite against a way of thinking which is com- 
mon in our modern world. It is assumed 
that not the believer, but the doubter is free. 
Does he not call himself a freethinker? Is 
not a scant and cold belief styled a liberal 
theology? Nay; are there not ominous cries 
of modern secularism to the effect that liberty 
will never be safe till the Christian religion 
is discredited and destroyed? It would be 
easy to show that the very opposite of this 
is the lesson of history and experience. All 
the strongest influences for the emancipation 
of the human mind from the bondage of error, 
and of nations from the yoke of despotism, 
have had their root and inspiration in reli- 
gious faith, and not in unbelief. And the true 
guarantees for freedom when it has been won 
lie in that region of moral strength and sta- 
bility which always has been in close relation 
with a pure and sound religion. But, without 
| dwelling further on large and general views 
| of this question, let us fix our eyes on this 
| one impressive figure, Jesus of Nazareth in 
| Jerusalem, undeterred by the threats of the 
rulers, feeling for the burdens of the people; 
yet not setting one class against another, but 
| going straight to the root of the matter, 
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showing how all classes lay under slavery to 
their own sins, and proclaiming, as the 
remedy for all, His own word of truth, of 
which He asserts that, when received into 
the heart, it makes men free indeed. What 
honest dealing with all ranks and conditions 
of men; and what profound wisdom in 
teaching the freedom of the inner man 
by the truth, and so pointing out the 
real foundation on which to build the 
liberty of the outer man, of society, and of 
nations ! 

On other occasions our Lord had spoken 
of the burdens which the rulers and Scribes 
bound upon the people—the minutiz of 
ritual and traditional service in which they 
made righteousness to consist. The people 
fancied that they were free because they were 
descendants of Abraham ; but, in point of 
fact, were blind followers of blind guides, and 
slaves of hard taskmasters. From this bond- 
age Jesus knew how to set them free. He 
could show them a more excellent way of 
service, and could breathe into them the 
spirit of children. No otherwise could they 
be emancipated. Even in a pure and authen- 
tic form, the law of God could not break the 
chains of legalism of spirit, much less could 
the cumbrous directions of Rabbinic tradi- 
tion. But the truth in Jesus, whenever 
received by a Jew, could make him free in- 
deed. 

In Christendom, too, this kind of emanci- 
pation has come to be much wanted; for 
there are multitudes, called Christians, who 
are mere serfs, not freemen. So saying, we 
do not mean to condemn tradition. As 
“law is good if a man use it lawfully,” so 
also tradition is good if a man use it wisely. 
It is our glory to have an historical religion, 
and it is most unreasonable to complain of 
the grooves into which Christian thought, 
life, and worship have fallen through the 
course of centuries. But there is a limit to 
be placed on the authority of tradition and 
usage. It must not become a yoke on the 
Christian conscience, compelling an accept- 
ance of dogmas, or an observance of rites 
which have no sanction from Christ or His 
apostles. A man who questions everything 
is an ally of the man who is afraid to 
question anything. He only is permanently 
free who continues in the word of Christ, 
and is His disciple indeed. He does not 
lightly reject what has come down by vener- 
able tradition from the past, but he searches 
the Scriptures, he proves all things, and holds 
fast that which is good. He does not hold 
himself free to think as he likes in religion, 








but he is free to think and act as his con- 
science is directed by the Spirit and Word of 
Christ. Thus he is free indeed. 

But in the instance on which our paper is 
founded the Lord Jesus pointed out sin as 
that great tyrant which made slaves, not of 
the Jewish populace only, but of the rulers 
also. Those whom he addressed had dis. 
puted whether He should be received as a 
Prophet or not, as though it were a mere 
matter of opinion, and they were competent 
judges. But He knew them better than they 
knew themselves. He perceived clearly that 
they could not do Him justice, and that the 
obstacle was in the moral rather than the 
intellectual region. It was their spirit of 
pride which could not appreciate His meek- 
ness, their temper of hatred and scorn which 
could not understand His love. They judged 
after the flesh.” They were “ of the world.” 
Nay, they had in them something of the 
cruel and murderous temper of the devil, 
and so were really his children rather than 
sons of Abraham. Their own sin held them 
bound in bitter prejudice and unbelief. And 
no boast of liberty avails against this stern 
sentence, “ Every one that committeth sin is 
the bond-servant of sin.” He cannot believe, 
he cannot judge, he cannot feel as he ought, 
because his own sin is lord over him. It 
holds the will, perverts the judgment, mis- 
leads the conscience, and hardens the heart. 
Oh, hateful yoke! Oh, dreadful master! 
Oh, hideous slavery! Imagine one bound 
as a slave to some cunning and wicked 
master, who should set him at first to easy 
and genial tasks, but, making the bondage 
harder and harder as the years go on, should 
in the end reduce him to utter degradation 
and contempt. It but faintly suggests what 
sin does with its bond-servants. It cheats 
and flatters while it binds, and gives some 
pleasures for a season, but it allows no rest, 
yields no happiness, keeps its slaves ever 
sinning and sinning, and by alienating their 
minds from Christ who is light and life, 
dooms them to darkness and to death. 

One cries, “I will be free! I will break 
every bad habit that may have fastened itself 
on me, and lead a pure and upright life.” 
Well purposed! But try to do it, and you 
will find the yoke too strong for you. This 
habit and that you may reform; but the 
tyranny of indwelling and accustomed sin, 
as a whole, you cannot overthrow. There 
is One who can do it for you. Hearken 
to the Lord Jesus Christ, and continue in 
His word, then shall you know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free. 
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THE LAST SNOW OF WINTER. 


Sort snow still rests within this wayside cleft, 
Veiling the primrose buds not yet unfurled ; 
Last trace of dreary winter, idly left 
On beds of moss, and sere leaves crisply curled ; 
Why does it linger while the violets blow, 
And sweet things grow ? 


A relic of long nights and weary days, 
When all fair things were hidden from my sight ; 
A chill reminder of those mournful ways 
I traversed when the fields were cold and white ; 
My life was dim, my hopes lay still and low 
Beneath the snow. 


Now spring is coming, and my buried love 
Breaks fresh and strong and living through the sod ; 
The lark sings loudly in the blue above, 
The budding earth must magnify her God ; 
Let the old sorrows and old errors go 
With the last snow! 
SARAH DOUDNEY. 

















SPOILT GUY. 


The Storp of a Child. : 
By DARLEY DALE, AvuTHor oF “LITTLE Bricks,” “A TEARFUL VICTORY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER V. 


A WEEK later Captain Maitland an- 
4 nounced one morning that the spring 
races were to come off in a week’s time, and 
there was to be a mile race, which Guy, owing 
to his light weight, would have a very good 
chance of winning, if his father would for once 
waive all objections, and let him ride. 

Guy was present when the subject was 
mentioned, and was of course all anxiety to 
have his name entered. 

“ Oh, father! do let me ride just this once, 
will you please, dear father? I won’t want 
to again; but do let me just this time,”.and 
he climbed up on his father’s knee, and put 
his arms round his neck. 

It was very hard, Major Stafford felt, to 
refuse him, and he hesitated a moment 
before he answered. 

‘“‘ No, my darling, I can’t let you. Don’t 
ask me again, for I can’t possibly agree to 
it.” 

“Surely once won’t hurt him, Alick ; do 
let him ride,” said Captain Maitland. 


“For the sake of peace, say yes, Alick,” | 


pleaded Mrs. Maitland languidly. 

“For the sake of my child’s future peace, 
I say no,” said Major Stafford. 

‘Guy will ride, no one shall stop him ; he 
must, he shall,” said Guy, getting off his 
father’s knee and working himself into a 
passion. 

“‘ No, you will not, Guy. I positively forbid 
it. His name is not to be entered, understand 
that, Jack,” said Major Stafford, leaving the 
room. 

“Guy don’t care what he says ; Guy will 
ride when the day comes, you will see,” said 
Guy. 

“Yes, yes, darling; father will change his 
mind by then, perhaps,” said Mrs. Mait- 
land. 

“No; father never changes his mind,” said 
Uncle Jack. 

“And Guy never changes his,” put in 
Guy. 

No more was said, and Major Stafford 
hoped Guy would forget all about it; he 
intended to take him out for the day, but 
when the time arrived he was on duty and 
unable to doso; and unwilling to give the 
boy a double disappointment, he gave him 
leave to go to the races with his Uncle Jack ; 


| 








and about eleven o’clock the two rode off 
together. 

“ What’s in that knapsack?” asked Cap- 
tain Maitland as they started. 

“My flannels,” said Guy. 

“What's the use of taking them? you are 
not going to ride, you know, in anything,” 

“Tam, I am ’termined to,” said Guy. 

“ But your name is not entered for the 
mile ; besides, you must not disobey your 
father.” 

“Guy never obeys people, he does not 
know what obeying means; dear Uncle Jack, 
do let me race, will you? Guy will love you 
such a lot, if you do, and give you miles of 
kisses.” 

At first Uncle Jack was proof against all 
Guy’s coaxings, but at last he yielded, un- 
able to resist the child any longer, and 


| consoled himself with the thought that his 


back was broad enough to bear Alick’s re- 
proaches. 

“Well, look here, Guy, Ill enter your 
name for the Strangers’ race, there is plenty 
of time, and I'll lend you Brown Meg, she is 
one of the best on the course. But what 
about your father ?” 

“TY don’t know; but oh! I am glad. 
Thank you, dear Uncle Jack, you are a jolly 
fellow. I knew I should ride, so it is lucky 
I brought my flannels, isn’t it ?” 

His flannels, as Guy called them, were a 
pair of white flannel knickerbockers, a blue 
silk jersey, blue silk stockings, and a cap to 
match—a costume which greatly angered 
Maimée, though she was obliged to confess 
Guy looked lovely in it. 

The racecourse at Malta is about two miles 
from Valetta—a bare-looking place, with no 
trees, and only an apology for grass, which 
was already looking parched, and in another 
month would be quite burnt up by the sun. 

The place looked festive enough on this 
occasion ; there were two military bands, one 
at each end, which relieved each other, and 
were a pleasant accompaniment to conversa- 
tion. 

There was a large crowd of less aristocratic 
people round the course, among which the 
red coats of the soldiers predominated ; and 
there were tents for refreshment, and one 
large marquee, with luncheon, for the officers 
and their friends. 

Guy was an object of much attraction 
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among his uncle’s friends and acquaintances, 
and he went about from carriage to carriage 
laughing and talking and amusing every one 
by his excitement and interest in the races. 

The Strangers’ race was at three o'clock, 
so after luncheon Guy went with his uncle to 
a tent to change his clothes. 

“TI think father is quite wrong not to let 
me ride races ; don’t you, Uncle Jack? be- 
cause they have races in heaven, you know, 
and the angels run in them. I have seen 
them often on a windy day up in the sky; 
they run as fast as fast,” said Guy, donning 
his blue jersey. 

“Those are the clouds. You have never 
seen an angel,” said Captain Maitland. 

“Yes I have, often; they have beautiful 
wings, and they are soft and white just like 
the clouds, so I suppose that’s how you have 
made the mistake, Uncle Jack,” said Guy. 

“ Well, never mind the angels now; there 
is the warning bell. Come along; Brown 
Meg will be chafing if we keep her waiting.” 

Guy was trembling with excitement as 
Captain Maitland mounted him. 

“Give her her head, Guy, and be sparing 
with the whip. She is as gentle as a lamb if 
you don’t strike her—a touch is enough,” 
were Uncle Jack’s parting directions. 

The Strangers’ was a flat-race of half-a- 
mile, which was twice round the course. 
There were six horses started, but Brown 
Meg was the best runner, and, as Guy was 
so light, the odds were greatly in his favour. 

As they passed the winning-post the first 
time Guy was leading by three or four 
lengths; but it was evident to lookers-on 
that the second horse was held back by his 
rider for the first round. 

“ Go it, little one!” “ Well done, Guy!” 
“ Bravo, curls !” “ Five to one on the child !” 
“Keep her going, master!” were some of 
the shouts that fell unheeded on Guy’s ears 
as he entered his second round. The second 
horse is gaining on him now; they are half 
round the course; and now they are neck 
and neck. Guy, wild with excitement, cuts 
Brown Meg’s side with his whip ; she swerves 
violently on one side, rears, and Guy is 
thrown just as the second horse passes the 
winning-post. 

He is motionless; the other horses dash 
past him horribly close; the barrier is re- 
moved, and a crowd gathers round the child. 
Uncle Jack elbows his way through them, 
pale with terror. 

To his dying day Captain Maitland never 
forgot the agony of suspense of the next few 
moments. 





What if Guy were dead! He | 





should feel he had been as guilty of murder 
as many a poor wretch who has been hanged 
for it. What would his brother-in-law say? 
what but that he had killed his only child! 
And Maimée and Clara, how should he face 
one of them again ? 

He was not a praying man, as Guy had 
discovered, but, as he rushed through the 
crowd and bent over the poor little figure 
lying so terribly quiet, he prayed with his 
whole soul that the child might be spared. 

Gently as a mother he lifted up the little 
body, apparently lifeless, the eyes closed, 
lips and face deadly white, the long curls 
floating over his arm as he carried the child 
tenderly into the nearest tent, the crowd 
falling back at the sight of his pale, terror- 
stricken face. 

“ That’s his father ; how white he looks,” 
cried one. 

‘Ah! as bad as the child,” said another. 

“ Poor little fellow, he’ll never ride another 
race,” most truly remarked a third. 

“ He is killed as sure as I am alive,” said 
another. 

“More shame to them that let a child ride 
a horse like that,” cried a fifth, which remark 
met with general approbation. 


CHAPTER. VI. 


Once inside the tent Captain Maitland 
hesitated for a moment where to lay his 
precious burden. A doctor, however, had 
followed him in, and in a trice he arranged 
some rugs on the table and signed to Jack 
to put the child on them. 

They opened his jersey, sprinkled his face 
and chest with water, and tried all the usual 
restoratives, but at first all their efforts were 
in vain. 

‘Ts he dead ?” groaned Captain Maitland ;, 
“is he dead, doctor? For Heaven’s sake 
don’t say he is.” 

“He is not dead yet,” said the doctor 
ominously. “Get me some brandy.” 

Captain Maitland paced the tent two or 
three times in agony, and then, stopping and 
leaning over the unconscious little figure, he 
cried— 

“Guy! Guy! wake up; speak to your 
Uncle Jack; dear little Guy.” i 

At last the eyelids quivered, the lips 
moved, and, as the doctor poured some 
brandy down his throat, Guy whispered 
faintly— 

“‘ Father.” 

“ Thank God!” gasped Captain Maitland. 
“Guy, are you hurt? have you any pain? 
Tell Uncle Jack.” 
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But Guy looked as if he heard nothing and 
knew nothing. He only answered again, 
this time as though he were in pain, “ Father,” 
and relapsed into unconsciousness. 

“Tt is concussion of the brain,” said the 
doctor presently when he had examined Guy. 
“There are no bones broken; but I can’t 
tell how it will go with him yet. He must 
be taken home at once as quietly as possible. 
Get a carriage, some one, and, if you will 
allow me, Captain Maitland, I will accom- 
pany you.” 

Half-a-dozen people immediately offered 
their carriages, and the doctor, anxious to 
get his patient away from the well-meaning 
friends who would crowd into the tent, seized 
the most roomy of the proffered carriages, 
and, depositing Guy on the back seat, jumped 
in with Captain Maitland, and, ordering the 
coachman to walk his horses, they drove 
slowly off. 

Major Stafford was out when they got 
home, and Guy was carried up-stairs, un- 
dressed, and put to bed before Mrs. Maitland 
knew he was in the house; then Maimée, 
sobbing and wringing her hands, told her 
what had happened. 

For once in her life Mrs. Maitland moved 
quickly—she even forgot her fan, as she 
hastened through Major Stafford’s rooms to 
the nursery where Guy was. Her first action 
was to send for two more doctors, explaining 
to the young surgeon who had brought the 
boy home that he was an only child, and 
that everything that could be done must be 
done to save his life. 

She then seated herself by the bedside, 
sent Maimée for her fan, and reproachfully 
inquired of her husband who was to break 
the news to Major Stafford. 

Poor Captain Maitland, who felt little short 
of a murderer, undertook to doit himself. It 
was a bit of retributive justice he rather 
delighted in inflicting on himself, and 
when a little later Major Stafford’s voice 
was heard in the hall he went to meet him 
and said— 

“ Alick, there’s some terrible news for 
you. I took Guy to the races and put him 
in for the Strangers’ race. He was thrown, 
and is in great danger. I don’t deserve 
your forgiveness, I know, and I dare not ask 
it; but, if I could save Guy by doing so, I 
would willingly lay down my life for his.” 

Major Stafford made no reply, perhaps 
because he dared not trust himself to do so ; 
his first thought was of Guy, and he made 
his way at once to the nursery. The child 
was still unconscious, but from time to time 





he recovered sufficiently to open his eyes, 
and then relapsed again into a kind of stupor. 
For two days and nights he lay in this state, 
and all that time his father scarcely left his 
bedside ; he and Maimée nursed him entirely, 
and would not admit any one else except 
the doctors and occasionally Mrs. Maitland 
into the room. The races took place on a 
Tuesday, and on Thursday evening Guy 
seemed a little better ; he was conscious for 
a longer time than ever since his fall ; he re- 
cognised his father and spoke to him, and 
when he fell asleep again, Maimée begged 
her master to go and get some rest before 
his night watch began. 

Major Stafford went first to the dining- 
room to get some dinner ; there he found his 
brother-in-law, whom he had not seen since 
Tuesday, though he had heard from Maimée 
that Captain Maitland had not left the house 
since the accident happened, and that he 
waylaid her at every opportunity to ask how 
Guy was. Now, pale and haggard, he rose 
as his brother-in-law came into the room, and 
looked so ill and downcast that Major Staf- 
ford’s conscience reproached him for not 
having sought him out before, and as he 
offered his hand to him, he felt that Uncle 
Jack had something to forgive as well as 
himself. 

Captain Maitland eagerly seized the out- 
stretched hand, and though neither spoke 
a word, both felt, as they stood for some 
moments with their hands clasped, that all was 
forgiven between them. 

From that evening Uncle Jack shared the 
nursing with Major Stafford and Maimée, and 
in a few days Guy was pronounced out of 
danger and allowed to get up for a few hours 
every day. 

One evening, in the dusk, his father and 
uncle were both with him, when Guy, who 
was sitting on his father’s knee, mentioned 
his accident, to which he had never before 
alluded. 

“Father,” he said, “it was very wicked of 
me to ride that race when you told me not, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Yes; but you will try and be obedient 
now, won’t you, my poor little man?” said 
Major Stafford. 

“Yes; were you angry with me, father, 
when you knew I rode that race?” 

“ Angry, my darling ! how could I be angry 
with you when you were half killed? No, I 
was not angry, but I was dreadfully sorry.” 

“ Was God angry with me, father?” 

Major Stafford hesitated a moment before 
he answered, 
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“Yes, Guy, I am afraid He was. Listen 
to me a minute or two, will you, while I try 
and explain it to you. God is angry with us 
all when we do wrong, but He is always 
ready and willing to forgive us, when we ask 
Him for His dear Son’s sake. You know 
He came down from Heaven and was nailed 
to the cross to save you and me “ 

“ And Uncle Jack,” put in Guy. 

“And Uncle Jack. He died for each one 
of us just as though there had been no one 
else in the world to save. And then God 
said He would save every one who believed 
in Jesus, and forgive them their sins for 
Jesus’ sake, because He bore the punishment 
for them ; but we must ask Him to forgive 
us, and try to be good and do as He tells us. 
Do you understand ?” 

“Yes, I think so. Shall I ask Him to 
forgive me? and Uncle Jack, hadn’t you 
better ask Him too? because you should 
not have let me ride that race, should 
you?” 

But Uncle Jack slipped quietly out of the 
room without answering. 





CHAPTER VII. 


How true it is that our greatest trials are 
often only blessings in disguise! That accident 
of Guy’s was indeed a great trial to them all, 
but it was the means of accomplishing the 
very thing Major Stafford had well-nigh 
despaired of doing: it taught Guy the value 
of obedience, and at the same time drew him 
closer to his father than he had ever been 
before. 

The wisest of us are but helpless creatures 
after all; we plan and strive and waste our 
best years and strength in endeavouring to 
acconiplish that which God can do in one 
instant if it pleases Him ; if we only prayed 
more, and trusted more in God and less in 
ourselves, how much better we should get on, 
even in worldly matters. 

But we must go back to Guy, who, as soon 
as he was well enough, resumed his walks 
with his father. One morning they visited a 
church they had never before been to, and 
Guy was much struck by the votive offer- 
ings which were hung in profusion on the 
pillars and before the various altars and 
shrines. 

“Father, what are all those wax dolls and 
arms and legs for? Are they toys for all the 
little children to play with when they come 
to church?” he asked. 

“No,” said Major Stafford; “they are 
what are called thank-offerings ; when these 
people have had bad arms or legs, or when 











their little children have been ill and got well 
again, they get a wax figure of the baby who 
has been ill, or the arm or leg that has been 
broken, and hang it up in church as a thank- 
offering to God for hearing their prayers and 
curing them. Do you understand ?” 

“Yes, I think so,” said Guy; and that 
afternoon he made Maimée take him to a 
toy-shop, where, after a great deal of hesita- 
tion between a brown horse, which seemed 
to possess special charms, and a wax doll 
with long golden curls, he at length decided 
in favour of the doll. Maimée preferred the 
horse, reflecting that she would probably be 
required to dress the doll, so she told Guy 
he was too big for a doll, and that only girls 
played with dolls. 

“You know nothing about it, Maimée,” 
said Guy politely ; “‘big people have dolls to 
play with, babies are their dolls ; besides, I 
am not going to play with this one.” 

So the doll was bought, and Maimée had 
to dress it according to Guy’s directions ; he 
was very particular about it, and very indig- 
nant because Maimée suggested a blue frock 
as a suitable costume. 

“T hate girls ; it is a pretty little boy doll, 
Maimée, and I want you to dress it like me 
when I have on my racing things,” insisted 
Guy; and the doll was accordingly dressed 
in knickerbockers and a blue jersey, and 
when finished put into a drawer, visited and 
looked at half-a-dozen times a day, but never 
played with. 

On the following Sunday, Guy announced 
his intention of going to church, and when it 
was time to start went to the dining-room 
to fetch his father, his prayer-book in one 
hand and his doll in the other; just at the 
door he unfortunately met Maimée, whom 
he had been trying to avoid, for he felt in- 
stinctively she would disapprove of his pro- 
ceedings. 

“Why, Master Guy, I thought you were 
going to church! Come, give me that doll, 
there’s a good boy—I will take care of it till 
you come back ; you can’t play with dolls in 
church.” 

“TI am not going to play with it, Maimée.” 

‘Then what do you want it for?” 

“Tt is a thank-offering,” said Guy gravely. 

“ A thank-offering! Bless the child, what 
does he mean?” cried Maimée to the 
walls, 

“When people have been ill and got well 
again, they give God wax images as thank- 
offerings. I thought everybody knew that. 
There is a church near the harbour full of 
them,” said Guy. 
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“A church near the harbour? why, child, 
that’s a popish place; we don’t do such 
things ; give me the doll, do, and don’t have 
such nonsense;” and Maimée angrily snatched 
the doll from the child’s hand, her whole 
Protestant nature up in arms against such 
practices. 

Guy burst out crying. 

** You nasty, wicked old thing!” he sobbed, 
“God won’t love you; He does like thank- 
offerings, and I bought my doll for Him, and 
I have not played with it at all, though I 
wanted to. I will have it.” 

Here Major Stafford opened the dining- 
room door, and found Guy struggling with 
Maimée. 

“What's all this about, Maimée?” he 
asked. 

Maimée explained, and Guy, who was not 
satisfied with her account of the matter, 
added— 

“T want to give it to God as a present, 
because He did not let me be killed; and I 
think He’ll know what it is meant for, don’t 
you, father? because it is dressed just like I 
was when I rode the race.” 

“My darling, God does not want dolls; 
but I will tell you what would please Him 
much more than taking that doll to church; 
you shall go with me after service and give 
it to one of my orderly’s little girls who is ill 
and has no money to buy dolls with. God 
will like that better, and it will please the 
poor child. Will that do?” 

“€ Yes ; but I would rather take it to church 








and give it to God myself, like those other 
people do, please, father.” 

“Those other people are ignorant, and 
don’t know how to please God, poor things ; 
but He tells us in the Bible that if we give even 
a cup of cold water to one of His little ones, 
we shall have our reward. ‘Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto the least of these, ye have 
done it unto Me,’ He says; that means He 
will look upon our gifts to His poor as if 
they were gifts to Him,” said Major Stafford. 

This satisfied Guy, and after service he 
went with his father and presented the doll 
to the soldier’s sick child. The Maitlands 
were much amused when they heard the story 
of Guy’s thank-offering, but to Major Stafford 
it was scarcely a laughing matter; to him 
there was something very touching in the 
child’s simplicity, and the offering, small as 
it was, possessed some of the attributes of an 
acceptable offering ; it was accompanied by 
real self-denial, for Guy spent all his pocket- 
money on it, and what was harder, refrained 
from playing with it; he had been misunder- 
stood and scolded by Maimée, and his sacri- 
fice was salted with some bitter if childish 
tears. 

Although the lesson Guy learnt from 
his accident was a very good one, still it 
could hardly be expected it would com- 
pletely cure him of trying to have his own 
way ; it taught him that obedience was wiser 
and better for him than disobedience; but 
though he now knew what he ought to do, 
he did not always wish to do it. 





SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By THE Rev. R. H. SMITH. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “‘ Around the throne of God in heaven.” 
sson: x Samuel iii. 1—10. Concluding Hymn: “ Little 
stars are shining.” 


“NAJOREOVER his mother made him a 

little coat, and brought it to him from 
year to year.” I take this little coat which 
Hannah made for Samuel as my text this 
evening, because it was a little coat made 
by a mother—made by a mother for her 
child. Samuel was living away from home, 
and you can understand how his mother 
would be thinking about him, and thinking 
what she could do for him, and so she 
thought she would make him a little coat, 
and so she made it. Hannah, for many 
years, had no children. At last, God gave 
her a child, a son, a first-born son. And 


| then Hannah gave her son back again to 
| God, and she took him to Eli to the Taber- 
nacle, and he used to live with the High 
Priest. Samuel was not then a baby, wear- 
ing baby clothes ; nor was he the little child 
with long curly hair, as you may have seen 
him sometimes painted. Josephus tells us 
that he was about twelve years of age, the 
time of life when Jewish boys were set to 
work. His work had been chosen by his 
mother : it was to serve the Lord. He would 
be old enough as a boy of twelve years of 
age to do boy’s work ; old enough to begin, 
as our Saviour said when he was of the same 
age, “to be about his Father’s business.” 
Samuel then being twelve years old, would 
watch for his mother’s coming to the yearly 
feast. You can understand how Hannah 
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would fit the coat on, and then look at him, 
and then kiss him. And then you can 
understand how Samuel would wear the 
little coat, and think about her. 


| were home-spun. But things that have been 


He would | 


think about his mother as he put it on in the | 
morning, and as he took it off again at night. | 
He might look at it once and again during | 
the day, and it would bring back to him all | 
his mother’s story of his birth, and babyhood, | 


and childhood, and would remind him of the 
reason of his being away from home. He 


would do his boy’s work all the better, as he | 


saw his mother’s love in the little coat which 
she had made him. 

The little coat which Hannah made for 
her boy would be a wonderful coat to Samuel. 
Clothes which mothers make for their chil- 
dren are wonderful things. 
first clothes that I wore, and they were 
made by my mother for me. And, I dare 
say, your mother has shown you her secret 
drawer where she keeps the first things that 
she made for you. 
make coats for boys of twelve years old, but 
most mothers make some of the clothes, if 
not all, for their first-born children. 


made at home always last longer than things 
we buy, especially if they are made of home- 
spun. And then you can understand how 
children, or, at any tate, some children, would 
take care of any clothes which had been 
made for them by their own mother. 
Hannah, year after year, did not get tired 
of making a little coat for Samuel. So some 
mothers keep on making their children’s 
clothes. They are not obliged,’as we say, 
to make them. They could easily buy chil- 
dren’s clothes. Children’s clothes do not 
cost much. But these mothers seem to feel 


| that clothes for their children should not be 


| bought. 


I have seen the | 


Not many mothers now | 


| touch. 


Samuel’s mother would not have much | 


“cutting out” to do as she made his little 
coat. The coats of that day were not like 
our coats. They were more like our cloaks, 
only with still less pattern and shape. Spin- 
ning and sometimes weaving were done at 
home, and done by women. And, in all 
probability, Hannah spun and perhaps wove 
the material of the little coat, and this pos- 
sibly is the real, full meaning of the words, 
“she made him a little coat.” Thus ex- 
plained, we see that her work would take a 
long time. And the longer the better, for 
as long as she was spinning and weaving, 
she would be thinking about her boy. Every 
thread of the little coat would pass through 
her fingers, once and again. And thus the 
little coat would be made by his mother, 
spun with her thoughts, and woven out of 
her heart. 





The little baby clothes made by mother | 


for me were of course very small. 


and “work.” And the stitches and work 
were very fine. And as I looked at them, 
and then at my mother, I thought that it 
was in this way she tried to put her heart 
and soul into the little clothes which she had 
made for me. 

“And she brought it to him from year to 
year.” Clothes lasted longer in those times 
than they do now. But this was because 
there was less shap2 in them, and then they 


But | 
though very small, they were full of stitches | Lesson: 





And some children would feel as if 
clothes that had been bought for them never 
fitted them. ‘They like to wear things that 
have been made for them, and made by 
their mother. It may have been fancy, but 
I dare say you have felt as I did when I 
was a child. No one could do anything for 
me like my mother. I used to feel this as 
she washed and dressed me. My mother had 
wonderful fingers, both for cleverness and 
And I dare say your mother is very 
much like her, and that you are feeling now, 
what I, alas ! am only remembering. 

And now having looked at the little coat 
which Samuel’s mother made for him, we 
will leave off talking, and begin to think. 
And wonderful as these things are which 
mothers make for their children, you will 
find there is something more wonderful still, 
and that is the mothers themselves; and 
more wonderful yet, that our mothers are 
what other mothers have been. 

Surely these mothers are of God. They 
are what they are, because God made them. 
They do what they do, because God is work- 
ing in them. And I want you as well as 
myself to see that as God gave to our mothers 
children, so God has given to children their 
mothers. And we will talk about these 
things next Sunday evening. 


SECOND EVENING. 
ng Hymn: “ There’s not a tint that paints the rose.” 
Fohn xix. r9—27. Concluding Hymn: “ Little stars 
are shining.” 


“ Moreover his mother made him'a little 


Openi 


coat.” “But,” some child may ask, “ why 
did Samuel's mother make him a little 
coat?” 


Children ask questions, all sorts of ques- 
tions. And we ought not to answer chil- 
dren’s questions off-hand. We have to un- 
derstand children before we answer them. 
If we do not, we shall call them silly, that 
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is thoughtless; whereas we are often silly 
and thoughtless in thinking a child is asking 
a foolish question. 

Children sometimes have been thinking, 
and then they speak out of the abundance of 
their heart. I asked you last Sunday evening 
to think, and if some of you have been think- 
ing about Hannah making her boy a little 
coat, and about your mother making things 
for you, or my mother making the little 
clothes that I first wore, I should not be sur- 
prised at your asking this question. It is 
not a foolish question. A person often ex- 
plains a question he has asked, by asking 
another. He thus explains himself and what 
he has been thinking about. 

So this question may be put in another 
way. Why do mothers make clothes for 
their babies? Why do some mothers keep 
on making clothes for their children year 
after year? Or again, Why have we had 
mothers? Why do we find that there are 
mothers, and ever have been, all the world 
over, rich and poor alike, who have loved 
their children, and lived for them, and found 
joy in doing work for them, and teaching 
them, and making them good and happy? 

Well, these are the questions that I wish 
you to ask, for these are questions that can 
be answered, and asking these questions you 
are prepared to receive the answers. As we 
read, Ask and receive, “for every one that 
asketh, receiveth.” 

The answer is, mothers are of God. They 
are like fathers, brothers, and sisters. They 
are given to us in the same way. They 
are gifts of God— good and perfect gifts. 
Good, because they are manifestations of the 
love of God to us. We may look at our 
mothers, and judge from them that God is 
good. Most people who believe in and love 
God, do so because they have had a mother 
they could believe in and love. 

Mothers are perfect gifts as well as good 
gifts. We could not do without them. God 
could not do without them. We have other 
gifts from God, and mothers perfect these 
other gifts. God is a great giver. He is 
not only always giving, but He gives what 
we need. God has given Himself to us, 
and that we may know and believe this, He 
has given us His Son. And that we may 
know and believe all this love, and that from 
the very first, He has given us mothers. 
This is the light which lighteth every one as 
he comes into the world. This is why we 
are born of our mothers ; why, for the first 
year of our lives, we live in our mothers’ 
arms ; why our mothers are what they are, 












and do what they do; why we cried when 
we were taken out of their arms when we 
were babies, and why we can never forget 
them, let us be ever so old. 

God cares for us, and ever loves us, 
Christ died for us to save us. His love 
never faileth ; His mercy endureth for ever, 
But no one hath seen God at any time, 
That we may see and believe, we have 
mothers. And mothers who know and love 
the God who made them mothers, love to 
teach their children about Him, like Philip 
Doddridge’s mother, whom you see in the pic- 
ture pointing out the gospel story in the tiles 
that were round her fire-place. That we may 
know our preciousness to God, He gives us 
mothers whom we can see and touch, and 
has made us to our mothers the most 
precious things they have, and has made us 
to know and believe our preciousness to 
them. 

Babies have large eyes, and well they may 
have. They use them from the very first, 
and are always using them. They have much 
to look at. They begin to find out what 
kind of a world they have come into, by keep- 
ing their eyes so open. The one thing that 
they see first is their mother’s face, and as 
they look at it they learn to crow. This first 
impression is never lost. It grows with their 
growth; it abides with them to the last. 
They put away their babyishness, their child- 
ishness; but in their thoughts of their mother 
and their feelings toward her, they see ever 
what they did from the very first as little 
children. 

And so, without respect of persons, be- 
cause God has loved all, and would have all 
to know and believe His love, He has given 
us all mothers. And our mothers have made 
the first clothes we wore, and have kept on 
making them, and doing a thousand other 
things with mothers’ fingers and mothers’ 
hearts. 

This is the reason why we have mothers, 
and why our mothers love us so dearly, and 
why they have done for us from the very first 
so many things. And our mothers, and 
our mothers’ gifts, are, and ever will be, a 
revelation of God to us. 

“ For the commandment which God com- 
mands us to-day is not hidden from us, 
neither is it far off. It is not in heaven that 
thou shouldest say, Who shall go up for us to 
heaven, and bring it unto us, that we may 
hear it, and do it? Neither is it beyond the 
sea, that thou shouldest say, Who shall go 
over the sea for us, and bring it unto us, that 
we may hear it, and do it? But the word is 
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very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, and in 
thy heart, that thou mayest do it.” 


THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Now that my course is just begun.’’ 
Lesson: Luke vii. r—18. Concluding Hymn: “ Little stars 
are shining.” 


“* And brought it to him from year to year.” 
Then Samuel was not ashamed to wear the 
little coat which his mother made for him. 
We are not directly told that he wore it ; but 
we are told that his mother was in the yearly 
habit of making the coat and bringing it, and 
she would hardly have gone on doing this if 
she found that he did not care for it. In 
our day there are boys of twelve years old 
who would not care for coats, or any of their 
other clothes that had been made by their 
mothers. We know these boys, and are think- 
ing about them, and their difference from 
Samuel, and the different way in which these 
boys care about their mothers, and what their 
mothers do for them. 

Hannah must have been clever to make 
a little coat for a boy twelve years of age, 
and to be able to keep on making one, year 
after year, which he liked to wear. Boys of 
that age begin to know whether their clothes 
fit them, and if they do not, they are very 
soon told it by their companions. They think 
about what other people think of them, and 
there is nothing necessarily wrong in doing 
so. I remember, years ago, going to see 
Holman Hunt’s picture of the finding of the 
boy-Christ. Two ladies behind: me were 
objecting to the figure of the boy, because, 
they said, he did not appear to like being 
kissed by his mother. ‘The boy is turning 
away his face and twisting away his body. 
I could not help saying that I thought that 
this might be a touch of nature. Few boys, 
if any, would care to be kissed when they 
were in the midst of company, especially if 
all the company were looking at them. I 
know that my mother would never have 
kissed me under such circumstances. 

So, if the little coats which Hannah made 
for Samuel had not fitted him I do not think 
he would have liked to have worn them. 
Mothers differ. And boys of twelve years 
of age are old enough to find out the dif- 
ference. There are some mothers who are 
not clever enough to make their children’s 
clothes to fit them, and are not clever enough 
to find out that their children see and feel this. 

There are, however, mothers who can 
make clothes which children like to wear. 
Those are favourite clothes ; there are no 
other clothes to be compared to them. We 
used to have such clothes, and we used to 











glory in them, and all the more because our 
mother was not obliged, as we say, to make 
them ; but she made them for us because 
she loved us. 

Some of the clothes that children like best 
are those which have been made out of clothes 
which the mothers themselves have worn. We 
took our turn, as a treat, with ‘our brothers 
and sisters, in wearing such clothes. And I 
have now before me the memory of a girl I 
always used to be looking at in a Sunday- 
school. She used to wear frocks made by 
her mother out of her old gowns. She was 
always exquisitely tidy and neat; and she 
was remarkable, also, for her gentleness and 
goodness ; and she seemed to me to glory 
in her dress, or at least to be glorified by it. 

We read that “ The glory of children is 
their parents.” And as children begin to 
glory in their mothers, as they wear the 
clothes they have made for them, so when 
they have learnt to think for themselves, and 
have adopted their mother’s habits and their 
mother’s opinions as their own, they live on 
to glory further in their mothers, as they find 
from their own conscience and their own ex- 
perience that what their mother first taught 
them is faithful and true. For mothers can 
make clothes for us that we can wear as long 
as we live. They can put us into the way of 
thinking, and the way of acting; and these 
ways are called habits, and “habits” is the 
old fvord that was used for clothes. 

There are habits that are not good—habits 
of thought and habits of action. Some chil- 
dren have been taught habits of thought 
which are not true, and habits of action that 
are not right. They have lived to learn to 
be ashamed of them, and to put them away. 
It is a sad thing for children to have learnt 
such habits from their mothers. 

There are ways of thinking and ways of 
acting that are good and true, and will always 
remain good and true; but these ways are 
God’s ways, and mothers can only get them 
from God. Happy children are those who 
have got mothers who are godly, and who 
have given their children habits of thinking 
about God which children will never be 
ashamed of, and habits of serving God which 
need never be changed. 

Samuel was not ashamed to wear the little 
coat that,his mother had made for him; and 
Timothy was not ashamed of the faith that 
had come to him from his mother, and his 
mother’s mother. So if your mother has 
brought you up in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord, and has taught you, not her 
ways and her thoughts, nor the ways and 
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thoughts of others, but the ways and thoughts | per. Your mother, if she is a godly woman, 
of God, there is nothing to be ashamed of | is a little child. Selfishness would call her 
in adopting her habits. If a child so taught | foolish—a foolish mother as she talks to you, 
and trained by a mother is ashamed of his} and gives you your food and clothes. As 
mother or his mother’s training, as he goes to | you eat what she gives you, and put on the 
school or goes out into the world, then his | clothes she has made for you, she is little 
shame is a sin and a mistake. The only per-| child enough to believe that somehow or 
son to be ashamed of is himself. Such a | other you will understand what God has put 
child will live to learn that it is a great mis-| into her heart. It is a holy, sacred thing to 
take to be ashamed of love and goodness | her to feed and clothe you; and as children 
and truth. Love and goodness and truth | belong to the kingdom of Christ she may 
are of God. And it is God’s will and pur-| believe that it is quite possible for you to 
pose that we should all be loving and good | think, and act, and feel as children of the 








and true; and His will will be done, and His | 
kingdom will come. Mothers have nothing | 
to be ashamed of in doing the will of God, | 
nor need children be ashamed as they love | 
and obey them, and enter the kingdom of | 
heaven. 





FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “And is it true, as 1 am told?” Lesson: | 
x Samuel ii. 11—19. Concluding Hymn: “ Little stars are 
shining.” 

“ Moreover his mother made him a little coat, 
and brought it to him from year to year.” 
There is yet something further that I wish to | 
say about this little coat. We are never tired | 
by talking of love ; and let us say as much as | 
we will about anything that is good and true 
we leave off as if the half had not been told. | 
I think you feel this as you talk of your | 
mother and what she has done for you. [| 
have been talking of my mother for more | 
than fifty years, and I am always glad of any 
opportunity of talking about her again. 

Mothers’ wishes for their children, and what 
they would do for them if they could, always 
remind me of fairies and fairy tales. But 
mothers are cleverer than fairies, and the 
stories of what mothers have done for chil- 
dren are more wonderful than fairy tales. 
Truth is stranger than fiction. Mothers 
would give bread to their children of which, 
if they eat, they would never hunger ; water 
of which, if children drank, they would never 
thirst ; clothes which would never wear out. 
You know the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, in which we eat common bread and 
drink common wine. But this bread and 
wine is not common and ordinary to us. We 
eat this bread and drink this wine in faith, 
just as in their way little children make feasts, 
and pretend, or make-believe, that they are at 
dinner or supper, as the case may be. Little 
children have their thoughts and feelings, and 
they act as children, as they ought to do. 
And all the true children of God are little 


kingdom. Everything in a home is holy. 
All that a mother does is sacred. There is 
no place like home. Home is the picture of 
heaven. This is not a fancy, but a fact. 
And those who live by faith (and mothers 
and children may do so) will find out the 
sacredness of home and home feeling. The 
little coat which Samuel’s mother had made 
for him seems to have touched his conscience, 
and to have clung to him all lifelong. The 


| rainbow cloak which Jacob gave to his son 
| Joseph was not left in the pit into which 


Joseph was thrown, but was still round his 
heart when he was sold into Egypt as aslave. 
The baby clothes which my mother made for 
me are, to me, the white robes of love and 
righteousness which I hope, through Christ, 
one day to wear. And some of you, I dare 
say, have found out that eating and drinking 
with your mother is partaking of the Lord’s 
Supper; and that the clothes she has made 
for you are heavenly garments that will never 
decay or wax old. 

Samuel became a holy man, and amongst 
the first things that led to this would be his 
mother’s love and the little coat she had 
made him. He was remarkable as a servant 
of God, but then, he served God from his 
youth; and then, it was his mother who gave 
him as a child to serve the Lord. We are 
what our mothers make us, We owe our life 
to them. We lie in their arms and live upon 
them. We wear the clothes they have made 
for us. They give us their ways of thinking 
and acting. Motherscan doanything. No- 
thing is impossible to them, for God is with 
them, and with Him all things are possible. 

Before Samuel was born his mother poured 
out her soul before the Lord. Hannah prayed, 
and her heart rejoiced in God; but Hannah 
loved Samuel and worked for him, and so it 
was that she found, and Samuel found, that 
God is able to do more exceeding abundantly 
above what any can ask or wish. 

Are our mothers something like Hannah ? 





children, and so you can as little children 


understand something about the Lord’s Sup-! 





Let us try to be something like Samuel. 
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FIFTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “‘ Jesus, when he left the sky.” Lesson: 
= xxil. 39-46. Concluding Hymn: “ Little stars are 
shining.” 


“Lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil.” The Lord’s Prayer is a prayer 
for children. And being a prayer for chil- 
dren we should expect it would be a prayer 
adapted to children, referring to a child’s 
feeling, a child’s life, a child’s wants, and a 
child’s fears. Well, children love, and those 
they love best are their parents; and the 
Lord’s Prayer speaks of a Father, and a 
Father who is in heaven. Children have to 
obey, and the prayer tells us of the will of 
this Father. Children must have their food 


provided for them, and the prayer speaks of | 


daily bread. Children are careless, thought- 
less, and disobedient ; and children are sorry 
when they find they have made their parents 
sad ; and the Lord’s Prayer speaks of forgive- 
ness. And then children have their fears, 
and this last petition is a child’s cry. 

There are those who tell us we should 
never be afraid. I dare say you have had 
some one say to you, when you have cried 
out through fear, that it was very foolish, and 
that you were old enough to know better. 
It is of course foolish to be afraid when there 
is nothing to fear; but whatever people may 
say, there are such things in this world as 
dangers ; and the cry of a person in danger 
has often been heard, and has often brought 
help. Besides, we were made to fear. Fear 
is natural to us, and being natural it is right. 
And if it is natural, it is like all other natural 
things, it is necessary. It is given to us, 
as all our other powers are given to us, to 
be ready for use when required. 

And then we have a Father, a Father in 
heaven, and He will hear us if we cry, and 
will be our refuge and strength in the time 
of our trouble. If a child cry, a mother is 
sure to hear it. Neither you nor others may 
notice anything, but she will say, “ There is 
one of the children crying.” And then she 
will listen, and if the cry is a cry of trouble 
and pain, she will detect it at once, and run 
to the relief of the child. 

Now there is one thing that is dangerous, 
and it is against this one thing that we are 
warned by our Father in heaven. Doing 
wrong is dangerous, and we are in danger of 
doing wrong. We are often tempted to do 
wrong, and we are easily led into wrong- 
doing. And as the children of our Father 
in heaven we are afraid, for we desire to do 
His will; and it was because we had done 
wrong that we were sorry, and went to Him 
and asked His forgiveness. There may be 








those who laugh at our fears, and tell us 
there is nothing to be afraid of. But it is 
just those persons who are laughing at us, 
and telling us there is no harm, that we have 
to be afraid of, for they would lead us into 
temptation, and we have been warned by our 
Father specially against them, for He has 
told us, “‘ My son, if sinners entice thee, con- 
sent thou not.” 

We are not only tempted to do evil, but 
we fall in the hour of temptation. And fall- 
ing into evil, we are beset with new and 
greater dangers. We are told that those who 
sin become the servants of sin. They are no 
longer what they were, children, but they 
have become servants, and they are treated 
as servants. Sin becomes their master, and 
they find, because they have done one thing 
wrong, that they are enticed to do another; 
and so they begin a downward career, going 
on from bad to worse. It is the old tale over 
again, there is the first trangression, and then 
there is the first lie to hide the transgression ; 
and then there is the discovery that there is 
no lie, no excuse, no cloak that is of any 
avail, and then there is the open sin, and the 
carelessness about character, and the care- 
lessness about consequences. And so we are 
being lost, losing our remembrance that we 
are the children of God ; losing the desire and 
ability to do His will; losing our love and 
trust that made our lives so peaceful and so 
happy ; losing our hope of heaven, and of our 
being like God, and of seeing Him as He is, 

And from this evil there is no deliverance. 
No one can help us, and we cannot help 
ourselves. But what we cannot do, and 
what is not possible for any to do, God does. 
“ For God has so loved the world as to give 
His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him might not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” Christ comes as our Saviour, 
to seek and to save those who are lost. He 
comes to tell us that God is still our Father. 
Weare prodigals ; but yet we are His children. 
We have wandered away from home, and 
spent the portion falling to us; but the door 
of the old home is yet open, and our place 
at the Father's table is yet kept for us, For 
God would have none of His children to 
perish, but He would that they all should 
turn unto Him and live. And as we have 
still this gospel of the Fatherhood of God, 
notwithstanding all we have been and all we 
have done, we come from all our wanderings 
and in all our sins to God, and coming 
back to Him through Christ, we pray, “ Our 
Father who art in heaven, deliver us from 
evil.” 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE IRISH CONSPIRACY. 


T= revelations of the court at Kilmainham have 

well-nigh crushed all hope for the immediate 
future of the Irish people. To assume the guilt of 
the men now on their trial would be the last outrage 
that any friend of justice could commit; but it is 
clear that there exists a dark and dangerous con- 
spiracy against law and order; and after Carey’s 
evidence, with its pitiless detail of grim horror, it is 
equally certain that the conspirators are prepared to 
use any weapons to attain their malignant ends. It 
is little comfort to learn that Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish was murdered in ignorance, and in the rage pro- 
voked by his brave attempt to savehiscompanion. If 
the crime appears less diabolical, that does not restore 
the life that is lost, nor comfort the hearts that are 
ready to break. It is all only one more stern warning 
against seeking even the most righteous ends by un- 
righteous means; and in this case even the aim 
had the taint of sin. Nor has the cruel vengeance 
fallen on those whom the leaders of the movement 
looked upon as their foes. Here and there a rich 
man has been shot or stabbed, but it is the poor 
farmers and humble cottagers that have suffered most. 
These self-styled friends of Ireland are the nation’s 
most cruel scourge. 


MR. BOOTH ON HIS DEFENCE. 

The parallel lately drawn by the Countess de 
Gasparin between the leader of the Salvationists and 
the general of the Jesuits seems likely to become closer 
than at first appeared. Mr. Booth, not satisfied with 
claiming autocratic power among his adherents, 
actually insists that allegiance to the Army shall 
supersede the ties of family and home. During the 
last few weeks two very similar cases have been re- 
corded. In the one, the motherless daughter of an 
English clergyman was drawn under the influence of 
Rome. She consulted Cardinal Newman, and was 
by him referred to the Jesuit Fathers, who, without 
the knowledge of the father, received the daughter 
into the Romish communion. Miss Charlesworth 
became attached to the Salvation Army under very 
similar circumstances, not, indeed, without her father’s 
knowledge, but against his wishes, In spite of all his 
touching appeals she insisted upon leaving him, to 
live and work with strangers under dangerous con- 
ditions, and with doubtful associates. Both these 
girls were young, without a mother to guide them, 
and with the ardent and enthusiastic nature so pliable 
under personal influence, however unscrupulously ex- 
erted. After all the ingenious subterfuges of Mr. 
Booth’s defence have been cleared away, the supre- 
macy of the Army—not the supremacy of Christ—lies 
at the bottom of the whole business. There is here 
no conflict between loyalty and disloyalty to the 
claims of Him who is our Prince and our Saviour, but 
between personal preference of a particular form of 
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service and the laws of natural affection. To us the 
Christian home seems a more divine institution than 
Mr. Booth’s organization; and Jesus, when he left 
the Temple to return to his home with his parents, 
gave no sanction to these terrible claims of personal 
tyranny. And if Jesus was subject unto Joseph and 
Mary, whois Mr. Booth that he should give us a new 
commandment ? 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 

If numbers were always a test of power, the Society 
of Friends would count for little beside the vast pro- 
portions of many other Churches, for in the United 
Kingdom its members amount to less than 18,000- 
But there is hardly a town of any consequence where 
they are not foremost in every good work. It is to 
the ignorant, the hungry, the naked, to those in prison 
or in suffering that they go: their charity is as free 
as the sunlight and the breezes of heaven. Through 
the long years of opposition and persecution they were 
true to principle, and now they are reaping the 
harvest. Much of their power is due to the fidelity 
with which they have insisted that each man is 
accountable to the Spirit for his own special gift, and 
that of his responsibility no one can relieve him. The 
Society does not grow, but it does noble service in 
keeping alive the great principles on which it is 
based—faith in the light which lighteth every man, 
and in the Divine Voice which speaks to the heart of 
man; and the younger members who go out from 
it carry with them the integrity and sympathy derived 
from a noble ancestry. 


THE CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY CLERGY, 


All of us who are involved in commerce or agri- 
culture have our grievances about the hardness of tlie 
times, but the case of the country clergy in many 
districts is really deplorable. Most {of them are com- 
pletely dependent upon the rent of their glebe-land, 
and in many cases for several years past only a part 
of the glebe has been let, and that usually at a reduced 
rate; in other cases, the clergyman has been driven 
to farm the land himself. In either alternative, a 
serious decrease of income has been inevitable. To 
make matters worse, the estate is too often saddled 
with heavy charges—interest on loans or advances 
from Queen Anne’s Bounty, or retiring allowances to 
previous occupants. ‘The situation is complicated by 
the fact that the tenant of the glebe is liable to be 
turned out of his farm or to have his rent increased 
by each new incumbent without any compensation 
for his improvement. This liability to continual 
change, and the consequent insecurity of tenure, make 
glebe-land doubly hard tolet. If endowments of this 
kind could be converted into funded securities, it 
would save infinite trouble and anxiety. To turn the 
clergy into landlords and farmers is to burden them 
with responsibilities from which they should be exempt, 
and which few are competent to discharge. A broken 
heart or a compulsory exile is a poor return for the 
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noble and unselfish work which most of those who 
suffer are doing with too little support and too little 
brotherly sympathy. In times like these a watchful 
eye and a generous heart may do untold good. Each 
of us must give all the help we can. 


OUR COMMONPLACE HEROES. 


A terrible battle between human courage and the 
might of the sea is going on all round our English 
coast every stormy night, when most of us are safe at 
home! Whenever the crew of some great vessel is 
brought to shore by the lifeboat men, or when some 
brave girl, like Jessie Ace, of the Mumbles Light- 
house, rescues a castaway from death, all are ready 
to applaud; the every-day daring which plucks two 
or three lives on a little fishing-smack from the jaws 
of death, is apt to go without due honour. Turning 
over the pages of the last report of the Lifeboat As- 
sociation, we can see what a grand work it is doing. 
Eight hundred and twenty-four lives saved is the 
record for 1882; and a wonderful struggle it must 
often have been. Often a few lines of figures contain 
a thrilling romance of heroism, At Fishguard, for 
instance, on the Welsh coast, in the fierce gale of 
November 16, the boatmen fought on for five hours, 
without a moment’s pause, and in that time they 
boarded fifteen vessels, and brought forty-six men 
safely to the shore. Deeds like these have an 
eloquence of their own, and need no comment. Is 
not the best reward for such services to enable the 
society to do even more, by generously increasing its 
efficiency and extending the range of its saving work ? 


THE UNLOVED CHILD, 


What is to be done with the orphan children of the 
poor? The question is an old one, but it has never 
found a satisfactory answer yet. In our workhouses, 
even under the best management, the child is but one 
of a mass, and knows nothing of personal care and 
individual affection. And so they grow up unloving 
and unloved, under a cold shadow which darkens all 
their lives to come. Mr. Peek in his last book, 
“« Social Wreckage,” pleads powerfully for these suf- 
ferers. In one case, he tells us, alittle child who was 
adopted from a workhouse did not even know how to 
kiss ; and another poor orphan who had gone out to 
service could not bear the scorn of the children about 
her, but pined away and died of a brokenheart. Can 
nothing be done to mend matters? We send our 
fiowers to hospitals and workhouses freely enough, 
but cannot something else go too? A loving face 
and a kindly word would brighten up the dull rooms 
better than anything else, and an occasional visit 
would be a ray of light in the prison. But this is not 
all. Children never should be in a workhouse at all. 
A cottage home is the best place for them, or an 
orphanage like a home, where they can grow up 
under the personal influence of a loving motherly 
woman. The laws of nature and the laws of God 
are both outraged by our present unhappy ways with 
the children of the dead poor. 











——————__—____., 


I1.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
TROUBLES IN THE LEBANON. 


How much harder it is to do good under cold and 
cruel rulers than we sometimes remember! Those 
unfortunate prison officials in Russia whom Mr, 
Lansdell praised found it so, when their humanity 
cost them their places, And now Rustem Pasha, 
the governor of the Lebanon, is suffering in the same 
way, just because he has ruled wisely and well, 
Twenty years ago the Lebanon district was completely 
disorganized. Mussulman Druses murdered Christian 
Maronites, and then followed all the horrors of 
revenge; no man’s life was safe. But better days 
came, and for the last ten years Rustem Pasha has 
kept the province in peace and order. His only 
fault is that though himself a Catholic, he has steadily 
opposed the intrigues of the Catholic clergy in Syria. 
For this the French Government stands by the priests 
and is opposing his re-election. The sad result of 
the dispute may be that Turkey will lose the services 
of one of the few men it has ‘* who can rule and dare 
not lie,” and that the unhappy people in the Lebanon 
will either get an inefficient governor by a compro- 
mise, or will sink into their former condition while 
the question is being settled, and the French 
Government will add another to the list of its dis- 
honourable foreign affairs. 


A NEW DISCOVERY IN EGYPT. 


How little the Bible has to fear from antiquarian 
research is remarkably illustrated by the latest dis- 
covery in Egypt. Midway between Ismailia and Tel- 
el-Kebir—places which all the world knows now—M. 
Naville has unearthed an inscription proving Tel-el- 
Maschuta to be the site both of the Pithom and the 
Succoth of the Bible; for the ancient city had two 
names, the one for religious, the other for secular 
usage. Pithom was one of Pharaoh’s treasure cities, 
and Succoth was the first station of the Israelites on 
their journey from Egypt. So now we have not only 
identified the site of Pithom-Succoth, but have found 
a fixed point in the earlier part of the march of the 
Exodus and a very old problem of geographical criti- 
cism is satisfactorily solved. 


TROUBLES ON THE CONGO, 


Fresh troubles are gathering about the Congo, and 
there is grave fear that all the good work which 
English Christians have begun in that district may be 
crushed and retarded. It is an old story: the com- 
plications of international rivalry and jealousy. Every 
one will remember Mr. H. M. Stanley’s explorations, 
and the more recent expedition of M. de Brazza. It 
is the French officer who is responsible *°r the 
present commotion. While his forerunners in 
the country had been content not to parade their 
nationality, he distributed French flags among the 
natives and negotiated treaties in his‘own right with 
the chiefs. Such conduct naturally roused the indig- 
nation of Mr. Stanley, and of the society which he 
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represents, and he has returned to the Congo, where 


he is busily employed in making a high-road. If 
M. de Brazza follows, a collision between the rivals is 
inevitable, which can hardly have as harmless a con- 
clusion as their encounter at the Paris banquet. This, 
however, is not all. An old claim of the Portuguese 
Government to sovereignty in that region has been 
revived, and though they cannot prove continuous 
occupation, they can assert rights of discovery and 


settlement as far back as the fifteenth century, and | 


they are resolutely pressing their claims against the 
unauthorised usurpation of the French lieutenant. It 
is said that the English Government will stand by 
Portugal. In that case extreme care will be necessary 
to avoid grave mischief. Portuguese officials, as a 
rule, are bigoted, inefficienf, and corrupt. For this 
reason we trust that our Government will insist upon 
the most stringent guarantees of religious and social 
freedom. 


FOREIGN COUSINS OF THE CRUEL. 


It is strange to see the ways in which the lust for 
cruelty may be trained. Among one nation we find 
the gladiatorial exhibitions, and the combats of men 
with wild beasts ; in another the bull-fights, and then 
again the prize-ring. In Siam the passion appears in 
a different form. There the people keep fighting 
crickets, just as fighting cocks are unhappily still kept 
in some parts of England, in defiance of law and 
humanity. Atcertain times in the year the poor little 
insects are caught by thousands, and kept in cages, 
and sold for a penny, so that those who with may 
indulge in the sport without the trouble of catching 
their own crickets. The whole nation is demoralised 
by the rage, and of course gambling, as always 
happens, goes hand in hand with cruelty. Men will 
actually cuin themselves over the battles of these un- 
fortunate victims. Any one with the least amount of 
reflection can see the monstrous absurdity of such a 
pastime when it is reduced to this Lilliputian scale, 
and nothing can be pleaded in its defence; yet we 
have some at home who can scarcely censure these 
sport-loving Siamese. Thanks to Mr. Anderson and 
his friends in the House of Commons, our pigeons 
and sparrows may soon be delivered from their suf- 
ferings. 


II.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
WORK IN WESTERN AFRICA. 


Canon Hoare did well in his noble sermon at the 
consecration of the new Bishop of Sierra Leone to 
cast a glance at the history of the mission in Western 
Africa. What a gulf there is between the present 
and the past! Eighty years ago the work began in 
the humblest way, and in the first thirty years of the 
mission’s existence fifty-three missionaries and their 
wives died at their post, without the encourage- 
ment of asingle conversion. Yet they held on, and 
what do we see now? The mission at Sierra Leone 
abandoned, not on account of failure, but because it 
can stand alone; on the Niger a flourishing Church, 
with a bishop and archdeacons and other officers, 
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all chosen from native Christians, and with even 
more men engaged in mission work than in labour at 
home. And so the “lamp of life” is passed on 
from nation to nation in a far nobler race than 
oman poet ever dreamed of. Now the 
Church of the converts is pressing on to convert 
others, to carry the gospel to all the millions of the 
interior still left in ignorance and superstition, It is 
no light task that Dr. Ingham has before him, and 
even now he goes forth, literally, with his life in his 
hand, Happily the climate of his new home, once 
famous as the “ white man’s grave,” is not so deadly 
as it used to be; many a heart will cry out for him 
to One who can defend His servants even from 
the “ pestilence that walketh in darkness.” 


A HINDOO WOMAN’S PRAYER. 


After all that we have been able to do for the 
women of India, it is sad to think of the terrible 
burden of suffering which still remains to be rolled 
away. Widows are no longer burned on the funeral 
pyre, but there are twenty millions and more of them 
in India at this hour, all condemned to a life of 
seclusion and neglect; and more than half of these 
are kept in perpetual mourning for the betrothed 
husbands they lost in childhood, but never saw or 
loved. While things are so, can we wonder at this 
cry of despair, uttered by one of these sufferers, 
stretching her hands through the darkness to an un- 
known God :— 

‘“*O God! I pray Thee let no more women he 
born in our land. Why hast Thou created us to 
suffer thus? From birth to death sorrow is our 
portion, While our husbands live we are their slaves, 
and when they die we are still worse off. The 
English have abolished sz¢tee, but, alas! neither the 
English nor the angels know what goes on in our 
homes.” 

The dark places of India are full of cruelty as of 
old, and still the cry comes to us for aid. 


THE MOFFAT INSTITUTION, 


Robert Moffat’s name is not to be forgotten at 
Kuruman. It never should; for even the name of a 
great and good man is a noble inheritance inspiring 
others to take up and carry forward the work he has 
left. Where that grand apostle of our age laboured 
among the Bechwanas, an institution called after 
him has been founded by friends far away, to carry 
on Christian work in general, and especially the 
education of the native tribes. The buildings are 
fine, and admirably suited for their purpose, with 
class-rooms and assembly-rooms and tutor’s house 
all complete. Looking back through the years that 
are past, how marvellous it seems that a day should 
have come when. boarding-schools for boys and girls, 
and homes for married students should be established 
among that wild people of former days. But then 
those who work with the devotion and the faith of 
Moffat lay their foundations deep, and their work 
grows and stands. The one fear for the future of the 


new institution is lest the troubles and disturbances 
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in Bechwanaland should sweep the people into 
savagery again. The days are dark out there, and 
the shadow of war hangs over the land far and wide; 
but still the hearts of the Christian teachers are not 
dismayed. . 


A REFORMER IN JAPAN. 


We hear a great deal about the youths who come 
from Japan to Europe and America, and return with 
an equal contempt for all forms of religion, but less 
is said about those who go back with faith in Christ 
as the Saviour of the world. Yet there are such 
men, and Mr. Neesima, of Tokio, is one of them. 
His career is really a romance. When he was 
a lad he was taught in some text-book that the 
nations of the West had been made great by the 
Bible; and, as he could not learn what that strange 
power was, he ran away from home, full of eager 
curiosity. He drifted to Shanghai, how guided, God 
only knows, and at last got over to America. There 
he fell among genuine souls, whose faith was a life, 
not acreed. They sent him to school and college, 
and the keen intellect of his race soon won him high 
honour from his teachers. When his course was over, 
fired with zeal, he returned home, bent on lifting his 
countrymen out of ignorance, and vice, and supersti- 
tion. Among them he is labouring now, having 
accomplished great things, and hoping to do still 
more; spreading among his scholars the faith as well 
as the science of the West. We shall watch for his 
success with the deepest interest. No one can appeal 
to the Japanese like one of their own nation, whom 
they are compelled to trust and admire. 


IV.—MEMORIAL RECORD. 
WAGNER. 


By the death of Wagner the world has lost some- 
thing more than a great musician ; for, in spite of 
foible and mannerism, he was a brave, true man, 
who followed art with a beautiful devotion to its 
truth, heedless of antagonism, rebuff, and neglect. 
There was no primrose path of popularity for 
him; he needed to be understood; his audience 
had to learn his language; he did not speak 
to them in their own tongue. To mechanical con- 
vention and traditional inanity he was a constant foe; 
and he combated those evils in all their phases. 
Success was long in coming. He tried his fortune 
at Paris, and Paris scoffed at him. He met 
with no kinder fate in England, and victory was 
delayed until the King of Bavaria took him by the 
hand, Then glory, and praise, and all the triumphs 
of genius were his. In England, as yet, we have not 
felt the full force of Wagner’s influence, and know 
him best by his eccentricity ; yet his power will live. 
For he laid hold of one great truth: that music and 
speech are not units, but parts of a whole, different 
modes of conveying the same thought, and that they 
are therefore bound together not by artificial caprice, 
but by indissoluble law, and that either is imperfect 
without the other. It is a thousand pities that his 





genius did not always find the noblest themes. But 
much of his work is grand, and will live. 


GUSTAVE DOR. 


With the death of Wagner still in our thoughts, 
we cannot but remember the French artist who passed 
away a few weeks since. The two lives present a 
strange contrast. Wagner had a long and severe 
struggle; Doré was one of those men of whom it 
may be said, “Greatness came smiling to his youth 
and wooed it.” And, indeed, he had great powers— 
fantastic, versatile, and vivid—but he was at the 
mercy of wind and wave, without any pilot star in 
noble aim and ideal, and willing to turn his hand to 
any work which would insure him popularity and 
profit. His pencil was equally ready to illustrate 
the Bible or Balzac, the tragedy of heaven or the 
comedy of hell—the one radiant with immortal love, 
and hope, and purity; the other dark, foul, and ob- 
scure. Even in a picture like “Christ leaving the 
Praetorium ” there is ever a trace of the satyr in some 
hideous or grotesque suggestion which mars the dig- 
nity of the theme; and the soul instinctively feels 
that this is not the work of a man who has lived high 
above the crowd and has been taught in God's own 
school. Only such souls win the lasting fame of a 
Raphael ; for it is the divine that is for ever. 


SIR SALAR JUNG. 


While we honour the Lawrences and Havelocks, 
and all our heroic countrymen, it would be sad in- 
gratitude to forget the native rulers who stood by us 
in that hour of horror and darkness which fell upon 
our Indian Empire five-and-twenty years ago—the 
men who were faithful to us in our extremity, and 
whose loyalty and integrity have preserved the native 
states side by side with the British power. Sir Salar 
Jung was the most conspicuous of these statesmen. 
When, as a young man, he became Prime Minister of 
the Hyderabad State, thirty years ago, the Nizam’s 
dominions were a wilderness, full of turbulence and 
anarchy. To restore peace and order out of this 
* confusion worse than death” was a terrible task; 
but it was done, for Salar Jung was a man of courage, 
and patience, and power, and by slow degrees he 
established the kingdom in a settled prosperity 
healthier for it than for the storied wealth of its 
own Golconda. Under former rulers and under 
the reigning Nizam—whose regent he was during the 
years of his minority—Sir Salar Jung kept the 
Deccan district at peace with our Government. A 
glance at the map will show how important a service 
this has been; for lying as it does between the Presi- 
dencies of Bombay and Madras, a spark in the 
Deccan would have set Southern India in a blaze. 
All this he accomplished in spite of antagonism and 
jealousy even on the part of his sovereign. Nothing 
turned him from the path of duty and wisdom. It is 
men like this we need in India; and the more of 
them we can find and use, the more secure will our 
Empire remain, and the better shall we discharge our 
duty to the millions under our charge, 


























HOW IT ALL CAME ROUND. 


By L. T. MEADE, AvutHor oF “WATER GIPSIES,” “MOTHER HERRING’S CHICKEN,” ETC. 


riety Sa, Pe you do all this you may meet your friend 
cape ME mg PER AP pein Ri apes or! | without the slightest ns of mil conse- 
FROM ME. | » 
| quences. 
INTON, when he went away that morn- | Hinton thanked the doctor, and as the 
ing, was, as I have said, very undecided | result of this conversation entered the dining- 
row best toact. He saw very clearly the fresh | room in Prince’s Gate just as Charlotte was 
danger arising to Harold. Was he but rescued | sitting down to her solitary luncheon. 
from the dangerous fever to fall a prey to| It was over three weeks since these two 
lingering, or, perhaps, rapid consumption ? | had met, and the long three weeks had seemed 
Even his unprofessional eye saw the danger like for ever to the loving heart of the woman, 
the boy was in; and the boy himself, lying | who was so soon now to be Hinton’s wife. 
awake during most of the weary hours of the | She expressed her joy at this unexpected 
night, had confided to his friend some thoughts | meeting, not so much by words, but so 
which it seemed to Hinton could only come | effectually with eyes and manner, that Hinton, 
to such a child as the precursor of death. | as he folded his arms round her, could not 
He now loved the boy for his own sake, and | help a great throb of thankfulness rising up 
he was determined, even more determined | from his heart. 
than during the height of the fever, to do They sat down to lunch, and then after- 
something to again save his life. wards Hinton told her the story of little 
After a brief pause for rapid thought, he | Harold Home. In telling this tale, however, 
determined to visit Dr. Watson. That busy | he omitted again both name and address. 
man was at home and saw Hinton at once. | He had not meant when beginning his tale 
“ Little Home is no better,” said Hinton, | to keep these things any longer a mystery 
going straight, as his wont was, to the very | from her, but as the words dropped from him, 
heart of his subject. and Charlotte’s eyes were fixed on his face, 
“He will never be any better unless he | and Charlotte’s lips trembled with emotion, 
has change,” replied the doctor. ‘‘ Neither I | some undefined sensation prompted him to 
nor any other man can now do more for him. | keep back these particulars. 
He requires, nay, he is dying for want of} Hinton, in coming to Charlotte, relied on 
nature’s remedies, complete change, fresh, | her help, but he meant her just now to bestow 
mild sea-air. I told his mother so most| it asonastranger. As he had expected his 
plainly yesterday. I recommended Torquay. | tale aroused her warmest enthusiasm and 
She should have him at Torquay within a | interest. 
week from now, if she wishes to save his life.”| “John,” she said, “something must be 
“ Torquay is an expensive place, andavery | done. The boy must not die!” 
long way from London,” replied Hinton. “ He must go to Torquay,” replied Hinton. 
“Tt seems almost cruel to tell Mrs. Home | “ That is most manifest. But the difficulty 
to do that for her child which must be utterly | will be how, They are very proud people. 
impossible.” The difficulty will be how to induce them to 
“There is no other chance for his life,” | accept aid from outsiders.” 
replied the doctor. “I should be doing less “ Do you think they will be proud, John, 
than my duty, did I for a moment conceal | when their child’s life depends on their ac- 





that fact.” cepting some aid from others? I don’t think 
Hinton paused for a moment to think, | they will allow so false an emotion to sacri- 
then he abruptly changed the subject. fice his little precious life. It seems to me, 


“T want to visit a friend this morning—a | that were I in that mother’s place, I would 
friend who has never had scarlet fever. It is | lick the dust off the most menial feet that 
rather important that we should meet ; but | ever walked, to save my child.” 

I must not risk danger. You know I have} “Perhaps you are right,” said Hinton: 
been a good deal with the little boy. Is| “there is no doubt that one woman can 
there a risk to my friend in our meeting} best read the heart of another. What I 
now?” propose is, that I take the little boy down 

“Change all your clothes,” replied the | to Torquay for a few weeks ; I can make an 
doctor ; “wear nothing you have in the| excuse to the mother on my own score, and 
Homes’ house. Perhaps it would also be a| it will not seem so hard for her to send her 
wise precaution to take a Turkish bath. If} boy. ‘And the little lad loves me, I believe.” 
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“Would it not be best for the mother to | 
take her child herself?” 

“Tt undoubtedly would. But it would be 
placing her under deeper obligation. I 
want to make it as light as possible to | 
her.” | 

“Then, John, you will give me one hap- | 
piness? I will provide the money for this | 
expedition.” 

“You shall, my dearest,” answered Hinton, | 
stooping down and kissing her. | 

He meant her to help Charlotte Home in | 
this way, and he did not notice the slight | 
sigh scarcely allowed to escape her lips. | 
The fact was, Charlotte Harman had grown | 
very hungry, almost starved, for her lover | 
during his three weeks’ absence, and now | 
the thought that he was going still farther | 
away from her, and their wedding-day draw- | 
ing so quickly on, could not but excite a | 
pang ; the selfish part of her rose in revolt, | 
and struggled to rebel, but with a firm hand | 
she kept it well under, and Hinton never | 
noticed her strangled little sigh. They | 
talked for a long time of their plans, | 
and Charlotte mentioned what money she | 
had of her very own, and which could be | 
immediately at Hinton’s disposal. In the | 
midst of this conversation, the postman’s | 
knock was heard, and a moment later a 
servant brought Charlotte a letter. She did 
not recognise the handwriting, and laid it 
for a moment unopened by her side. Then 
some confused remembrance of having seen 
it before, caused her to tear open the enve- 
lope. This was what her eyes rested on. 


“‘ Charlotte—my sister and friend—I have 
found the little piece of paper you put into 
my Harold’s hat. I never knew it was there 
until to-day. Thank God I did not know, 
for had I seen it after your visit, I should 
certainly, in my mad, ungracious, evil pride, 
have returned it to you. 

“ Dear Charlotte—God nearly broke my 
heart since Isaw you. He nearly took my boy 
away. In that process my pride has gone, 
though my love and tenderness and gratitude 
to you remain, for with this fifty pounds you 
are saving my child’s little life. “Thank 
you for it. God will bless you for it. “You 
will never—never regret this deed. It will 
come back to you, the remembrance of it, in 
the midst of your own wealth and affluence, 
or if dark days visit you, you will let your 
thoughts wander to it as a place of safe 
anchorage in the storm. It will, all your 
life long, be a source to you of rejoicing that 
you saved a father’s and mother’s hearts 





from breaking, and kept a precious little life 
in this world. 

“T can add no more now, my dear. For 
this money must be spent, and at once, 
Oh! precious, valuable gold, which is to 
keep Harold with me! I will write to you 
when we come back from Torquay ; do not 
come to see me before, it would not be safe 
for you. 

“Ever, my dear friend, because of you, 
the happiest and most grateful mother on 
God’s earth, 

*“* CHARLOTTE HoME.” 


Charlotte Harman’s face was very white 
when, after reading this letter, she raised 
her eyes to Hinton’s. What had been 
written with all joy and thankfulness was 
received with pain. Why had Hinton kept 
this thing from her? Why had he not told 
her where he had been staying ? 

“You kept a secret from me,” she said, 
and her eyes filled with heavy tears. 

Then as he tried to comfort her, being 
very compunctious himself at having failed 
utterly to trust one so brave and noble, 
she suddenly drew herself from his em- 
brace. 

“ John,” she said, with some pride in her 
voice, “did you in any degree keep this 
thing from me because you believed Mrs. 
Home’s story about my grandfather’s will?” 

“T had a thousand nameless reasons for 
not telling you, Charlotte. My principal 
one after the child got ill was my fear that 
you would come to the house, and so run 
the risk of infection.” 

“Then you do not at all believe Mrs. 
Home’s story ?” 

“T have not investigated it, my darling. 
I have done nothing but simply listen to 
what you yourself told me. You do not 
believe it?” 

“ Certainly not! How could I? It im- 
plicates my father.” 

“ We will not think of it, Charlotte.” 

“ We must think of it, for justice must be 
done to this woman and to her children ; and 
besides, I wish to clear it up, for I will not 
have my father blamed.” 

Hinton was silent. Charlotte gazed at 
him eagerly, his silence dissatisfied her. His 
whole manner carried the conviction that 
his faith in her father was by no means equal 
to hers. 

“Is it possible to see wills?” she asked 
suddenly. 

“ Certainly, dear ; anybody can see any will 
by paying a shilling, at Somerset House.” 
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“Would my grandfather's will be kept at 
Somerset House ?” 

“Yes. All wills are kept there.” 

“Then,” said Charlotte, rising as she 
spoke, “before our wedding-day I will go 
to Somerset House and read my grand- 
father’s will.” 


CHAPTER XXV.—THEY RECALL TOO MUCH. 


Mr. Harman had a hard task before him. 
He was keeping two things at bay, two great 
and terrible things, Death and T hought. They 
were pursuing him, they were racing madly 


after him, and sometimes the second of these | 


his enemies so far took possession of him 
as to grasp him by the heart-strings. But 
though he knew well that in the end both 
one and the other would conquer and lay | 
him low, yet still he was in a measure 
victor. That strong nourishment, those 
potent medicines were keeping the life in 
him ; 
business prevented that time for reflection 
which was worse than death. His medical 
mat, knowing nothing of his inner history, 
had begged of him to rest, to give up busi- | 


ness, assuring him that by so doing he would | 


prolong his short span of life. But Harman 
had answered, and truly, “ If I give up busi- 


ness I shall be in my grave in a fortnight;” | 


and there was such solemn conviction in his | 
voice and manner, that the physician was 
fain to bow to the dictum of his patient. 
Except once to his brother Jasper, and once 
to Hinton, Mr. Harman had mentioned to 
no one how near he believed his end to be. 
The secret was not alluded to, the master of 
the house keeping up bravely, bearing his 
pains in silence and alone, and that subtle 
element of rejoicing began to pervade this 
quiet, luxurious home which precedes a 
wedding. Only one in the dwelling ever 
thought of funeral gloom. 

Little Harold Home had gone to Torquay 
with his mother. Hinton was once more free 
to go in and out of the house in Prince’s 
Gate, and he and Charlotte were necessarily 
much occupied with each other. ‘There 
seemed to these two so-much to be done, 
and the time seemed so short until the twen- 
tieth of April, that had the very sun stood 
still for them, they would have felt no undue 
sensation of surprise. 

When people are about to step into the 
Garden of Eden even nature must sympa- 
thize, and marriage seemed that to Charlotte 
and Hinton. After their wedding tour it was 
arranged that they were to come to the house 
in Prince’s Gate. For some time Mr. Harman 





while his still eager absorption in | 





had begged them to make it their home; 
but though Hinton could not oppose, he 
had a hope of some day settling down in a 
| smaller house. He liked the power which 
| wealth could give, but he was so unused to 
| luxuries, that they were in themselves almost 
repellent to him. Charlotte, on the contrary, 
| was perfectly happy to live in the old place. 
Home to this womanly heart was wherever 
her loved ones were; and she also acceded 
joyfully to another question which otherwise 
might have appeared a little either strange 
or selfish. Her father begged of her not to 
extend her wedding tour beyond a week. 
“Come back to me,” said the old man, “ at 
| the end of a week; let me feel that comfort 
| when you say good-bye on your wedding- 
| day.” 
| Charlotte had pong with her arms 
| round his neck and her bright hair touching 
his silver locks. And now April had set in, 
and the days flew fast. All was bustle and 
| confusion, and milliners and dressmakers 
worked as though there had never been a 
bride before, and Charlotte, too, believed 
there had never been so happy, so fortunate, 
so altogether blessed a woman as herself, 

On one of these spring days, for the 
weather was particularly lovely, Mr. Harman 

came home earlier than usual and went to 

his study. For no special reason he had 
| Sound it impossible to settle to any active 
| work that morning. He had hastened home, 
| and now taking ‘his accustomed medicine, 
lay back in his arm-chair to rest. The 
medicine he had taken was partly of a seda- 
tive character, but to-day it failed in all 
soothing effects. That bloodhound Thought 
was near, and with a bound it sprang forward 
and settled its fangs into his heartstrings. 

Mr. Harman could not sit still, he rose 
and began to pace his room. Stay—how 
could he quiet this monster of remorse and 
reflection? Would death do it by-and-by ? 
He shook his head as this idea came to him. 
Were death but an annihilation he could, 
would, how gladly, welcome it, but all his 
| firmest convictions pointed to a God and a 
future. A future to him meant retribution. 
He found it absolutely impossible to comfort 
his heart with so false a doctrine as that of 
annihilation. In the midst of his meditations 
his brother Jasper entered. 

“Good Heavens! John, you do look 
bad!” he exclaimed almost involuntarily, 
noticing the anguish on the fine old face. 

“Im a very miserable man,” answered 
John Harman, and he sank down into a 
chair as he spoke. 
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**T would not think so much about my 
health,” said Jasper; “ doctors are the most 
mistaken fools under the sun. I knew a 
man out in Australia, and the first medical 
man in Sydney told him he had not a week 
to live. He came home and made his will 
and bid all his relations good-bye. Well, 
what were the consequences? ‘The week 
came to an end, but not the man; my dear 
John, that man is alive now, and what is 
more, he is in the enjoyment of perfect 
health. The doctor was all wrong; they are 
mortal like ourselves, man, and by no-means 
infallible. I would not take my death for 
granted, if I were you; I would determine to 
take out a fresh lease of life when Charlotte 
is married. Determination does wonders in 
such cases.” 

“Tam not thinking of my death,” answered 
Mr. Harman ; “were death but all, I could 
almost welcome it. No, it is not death, it is 
memory. Jasper,” he added, turning fiercely 
on his brother, “‘ you were as the very devil 
to me once, why do you come to preach such 
sorry comfort now ?” 

Jasper Harman had an impenetrable 
face, but at these words it turned a shade 
pale. He went to the fire and stirred it, he 
put on more coal, he even arranged in a 
rather noisy way one or two of the chimney 
ornaments. 

“Tf only that trustee had not died just 
then—and if only—only you had not tempted 
me,” continued the elder man. 

“You forget, John,” suddenly said Jasper, 
“what the alternative would have been just 
then, absolute ruin, ruin coupled with dis- 
grace!” 

“I do not believe in the disgrace, and as 
to the ruin, we could have started afresh. 
Oh! to start even now with but sixpence 
in my pocket, and with clean hands! What 
would have been the old disgrace compared 
to the present misery ?” 

“ Take comfort, John, no one knows of it ; 
and if we are but careful no one need ever 
know. Don’t excite yourself, be but careful, 
and no one need ever know.” 

“God knows,” answered the white-headed 
elder brother. And at these words Jasper 
again turned his face away. After a time, in 
which he thought briefly and rapidly, he 
turned, and sitting down by John began to 
speak. 

“Something has come to my knowledge 
which may be a comfort to you. I did not 


mention it earlier, because in your present 
state of health I know you ought not to 
worry yourself. But as it seems you are so 





over-sensitive, I may as well mention that it 
will be possible for you to make reparation 
without exposing yourself.” 

“ How?” asked Mr. Harman. 

“IT know where Daisy Harman’s daughter 
lives—you know we completely lost sight of 
her. I believe she is poor ; she is married to 
a curate, all curates are poor ; they have three 
children. Suppose, suppose you settled, say, 
well, half the money her mother had for her 
lifetime, on this young woman. That would 
be seventy-five pounds a year ; a great differ- 
ence seventy-five pounds would make in a 
poor home.” 

“A little of the robbery paid back,” said 
Mr. Harman with a dreary smile. “ Jasper, 
you are a worse rogue than I am, and I 
believe you study the Bible less. God 
knows I don’t care to confront myself with 
its morality, but I have a memory that it 
recommends, nay, commands, in the case of 
restoring again, or of paying back stolen 
goods, that not half should be given, but the 
whole, multiplied fourfold !” 

“ Such a deed, as Quixotic as unnecessary, 
could not be done, it would arouse suspi- 
cion,” said Jasper decidedly. 

After this the two brothers talked together 
for some time. Jasper quiet and calm, John 
disturbed and perplexed, too perplexed to 
notice that the younger and harder man was 
keeping back part of the truth. But this 
conversation agitated John Harman, agitated 
him so much that that evening some of the 
veil was torn from his daughter’s eyes, for 
during dinner he fainted away. Then there 


| was commotion and dismay, and the instant 





sending for doctors, and John Hinton and 
Jasper Harman both felt almost needless 
alarm. 

When the old man came to himself he 
found his head resting on his daughter’s 
shoulder. During all the time he was un- 
conscious she had eyes and ears for no one 
else. 

“Leave me alone with the child,” he said 
feebly to all the others. When they were 
gone, he looked at her anxious young face. 
“There is no cause, my darling, no cause 
whatever ; what does one faint signify? Put 
your arms round me, Charlotte, and I shall 
feel quite well.” 

She did ‘so, laying her soft cheek against 
his. 

“* Now you shall see no one but me to- 
night,” she said, “and I shall sit with you 
the whole evening, and you must lie still and 
not talk. You are ill, father, and you have 
tried to keep it from me.” 
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“ A little weak and unfit for much now I | the first time in all her open, above-board 
confess,” he said in a tone of relief. He saw ‘life she would be doing something which 
she was not seriously alarmed, and it was a| she must conceal from her father. Even 
comfort to confide so far in her. John Hinton should not accompany her to 

“You are weak and tired, and need rest,” | Somerset House. She must find the will 
she said; ‘‘you shall see no one to-night | and master its contents, and the deed once 
but me, and I will stay with you the whole | done, what a relief to her! With what joy 
evening !” would she with her own lips chase away the 

“What!” said her father, “you will give | cloud which she felt sure rested over her 





up Hinton for me, Lottie!” beloved father in her lover’s heart ! 
“Even that I will do for you,” she said, “Tt is possible that, dearly as we love 
and she stooped and kissed his grey head. | each other, such a little doubt might divide us 


“I believe you love me, Lottie. I shall | by-and-by,” she said to herself. “ Yes, yes, 
think of that all the week you are away. You | it is right that I should dissipate it, abso- 
are sure you will only remain away one | lutely right, when I feel so very, very sure.” 
week ?” | At this moment her father stirred in his 

“ Father, you and I have never been parte¢ sleep, and she distinctly heard the words 
before in all my life; I promise faithfully to | drop from his lips— 
come back in a week,” she answered. | IT would make reparation.” 

He smiled at this, and allowing herstill to! Before she had even time to take these 
retain his hand in hers, sank into a quiet | words in, he had opened his eyes and was 
sleep. While he slept Charlotte sat quietly | gazing at her. 


at his feet. She felt perplexed and irreso-| ‘You are better now,” she said, stooping 
lute. Her father’s fainting fit had alarmed | down and kissing him. 
her, and now, looking into his face, even to “Yes, my darling; much, much better.” 


her inexperience, the ravages which disease, | He sat up as he spoke, and made an effort 
both mental and physical, had brought there | to put’on at least a show of life and vigour. 
could not but be owe to her. She had | “A man of my age fainting, Charlotte, is 
to acknowledge to herself that her father, only | nothing,” he said ; “ really nothing whatever. 
one year her Uncle Jasper’s senior, looked } You must not dw ell on it again.’ 
a very old, nay, she could not shut her eyes | J will not,” she said. 
to the fact, a very unhappy man. What Her answer comforted him and he became 
brought that look on his face? A look really brighter and better. 
which she acknowledged to herself she had | Looe It is nice to have you all to myself, my 
seen there all her life, but which seemed to | little girl; it is very nice. Notthat I grudge 
be growing in intensity with his added years. | you to Hinton; I have a great regard for 
She closed her own eyes with a pang as a/| Hinton; but, my darling, you and I have 
swift thought of great anguish came over| been so much to each othem We have 
her. This thought passed as quickly as it | never all our lives had one quarrel.” 
cxme; in her remorse at having entertained| “Quarrel, father! of course not. How 
it she stooped down and kissed “the withered | can those who love as we do quarrel ?” 
old hand which still lay in hers. | **Sometimes they do, Lottie. Thank 
It was impossible for Charlotte really to | God, such an experience cannot visit you ; 
doubt her father; but occupied as she was | but it comes to some and darkens everything. 
with her wedding preparations, and full of | I have known it.” 
brightness as her sky undoubtedly looked to| _“ You have, father?” In spite of herself, 
her just now, she had not forgotten Hinton’s | Charlotte felt her voice trembling. 
manner when she had asked him what faith| “I had a great and terrible “quarrel with 
he put in Mrs. Home’s story. Hinton had | my father, Charlotte ; my father, who seemed 
evaded her inquiry. This evasion was as | once as close to me as your father is to you. 
much as owning that he shared Mrs. Home’s | He married again, and the marriage dis- 
suspicions. Charlotte must clear up her | pleased me, and such bitter words “passed 
beloved father in the eyes of that other | between us, that for years that old man and 
beloved one. If on all hands she was | I did not speak. For years, the last years 
warned not to agitate him, there was another | of his life, we were absolutely divided. We 
way in which she could do it : she could read | made it up in the end; we were one again 
her grandfather's will. But though she had | when he died ; but w hat happened then has 
made up her mind to do this, she had an | embittered my whole life—my whole life.” 
unaccountable repugnance to the task. For| Charlotte was silent, though the colour 
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was coming into her cheeks and her heart 
began to beat. 

“And _ to-day, Lottie,” continued Mr. 
Harman, “ to-day your uncle Jasper told me 
about my father’s little daughter. You have 
never heard of her; she was a baby-child 
when I saw her last. There were many 
complications after my father’s death ; com- 
plications which you must take on trust, for 
I cannot explain them to you. They led to 
my never seeing that child again. Lottie, 
though she was my little half-sister, she was 
quite young, not older than you, and to-day 
Jasper told me about her. Heknows where 
she lives ; she is married and has children, 
and is poor. I could never, never bring 
myself to look on her face ; but some day, 
not when I am alive, but some day you may 
know her; I should like you to know her 
some day, and to be kind to her. She has 
been hardly treated, into that too I cannot go; 
but I must set it ight. I mean to give her 
money ; you will not be quite so rich; you 
won’t mind that ?” 

* Mind it! mind it! Oh, father!” And 
Charlotte suddenly began to weep; she 
could not help that sudden, swift shower, 
though she struggled hard to repress it, seeing 


their names to me. They recall too much, 
and I am weak and old. I will help them; 
yes, before God I promise to help them; 
but I can never either see or speak of them, 
they recall too much.” 


CHAPTER XXVI.—HAD HE SEEN A GHOST? 


AT this time Jasper Harman was a very 
perplexed man. Unlike his brother John, 
he was untroubled by remorse. Though 
so outwardly good-tempered and good- 
natured, his old heart was very hard; and 
though the arrows of past sins and past in- 
justices might fly around him, they could 
not visit the inner shrine of that adamantine 
thing which he carried about instead of a 
heart of flesh within him. 

What the painful process must be which 
would restore to Jasper Harman the warm 
living heart of a little child, one must shudder 
even to contemplate. At present that pro- 
cess had not begun. But though he felt no 
remorse whatever, and stigmatised his brother 
as an old fool, he had considerable anxiety. 

There was an ugly secret in the back 
parts of these two brothers’ lives ; a secret 
which had seemed all these years safe and 
buried in the grave, but over which now 





how her father trembled, and how each 
moment he looked more agitated. 
“Do you know,” 


uncle Jasper, too, has told me that story; he 
asked me not to speak of it to you, for you 
would only be upset. He said how much 
you took to heart, even still, that time when 


she said, checking her | 
sobs as soon as she possibly could, “ that | 


little lights were beginning to pour. How 
could Jasper plaster up the crevices and 
restore the thing to its silent grave? Upon 
this problem he pondered from morning to 
night. 

He did not like that growing anxiety of 
his brother’s ; he could not tell to what mad 
act it would lead him ; he did not like a new 





your father was angry with you.” 

* And I @gry with him, Lottie; and I 
with him. Don’t forget that.” 

“Yes, dear father, he told me the tale. 
I longed to come to you with it, for it 
puzzled me, but he would not let mie. 
Father, I, too, have seen that little sister ; 
she is not little now, she is tall and noble- 
looking. She is a sweet and brave woman, 
and she has three of the most lovely children 
I ever saw; her children are like angels. Ah! 
I shall be glad to help that woman and those 


children. I cannot thank you enough for | 


doing this.” 

“Don’t thank me, child; in God’s name 
don’t thank me.” 

“Tf you could but see those children.” _ 

“TI would not see them; I would not; 
I could not. Charlotte, you don’t know 
what bygone memories are to an old man like 
me. Icould never see either the mother or 
the children. Lottie, tell me nothing more 
about them; if you love me never mention 





| look of fear which, since her father’s fainting 
| fit, he had seen on Charlotte’s smooth brow ; 
he did not like Mrs. Home coming and 
boldly declaring that an injustice had been 
done ; he felt that between them these foolish 
and miserable people would pull a disgraceful 
old secret out of its grave, unless he, Jasper 
Harman, could outwit them. What a bless- 
ing that that other trustee was dead and 
buried, and that he, Jasper Harman, had 
really stood over his grave. Yes, the secret 
which he and his brother had guarded so 
faithfully for over twenty years might remain 
for ever undiscovered if only common sense, 
the tiniest bit of common sense, was exer- 
cised. Jasper paced his roomas he thought 
of this. Yes, there could be no fear, unless 
—here he stood still, and a cold dew of sud- 
den terror stole over him—suppose that 
young woman, that wronged young woman, 
Charlotte Home, should take it into her head 
to go and read her father’s will. The will 
could not be put away. For the small sum 
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of one shilling she might go and master the 
contents, and then the whole fraud would be 
laid bare. Was it likely that Mrs. Home 
would do this? Jasper had only seen her 
fora moment, but during that brief glance 
he read determination and fixity of purpose 
in her eyes and mouth. He must trust that 
this thought would not occur to her; but 
what a miserable uncertainty this was to live 
in! He did not know that the graver danger 
lay still nearer home, and that his own niece 
Charlotte was already putting the match to 
this mine full of gunpowder. No, clever as 
he thought himself, he was looking for the 
danger at the front door, when it was ap- 
proaching him by the back. 

After many days of most anxious thought 
he resolved to go and see the Homes, for 
something must be done, and he could feel 
his way better if he knew something of his 
opponents. 

Getting Mr. Home’s address in the Post- 
Office Directory, for he would not betray him- 
self by questioning Charlotte, he started off 
one evening to walk to Kentish Town. He 
arrived in the dusk, and by good fortune or 
otherwise, as he liked best to term it, the 
curate was at home, and so far disengaged as 
to be able to give him a little leisure time. 

Jasper sent in his card, and the little 
maid, Anne, showed him into the small 
parlour. There was a musty, unused smell 
in the dingy little room, for Mrs. Home was 
still at Torquay, and the curate during her 
absence mostly occupied his study. ‘The 
maid, however, turned on the gas, and as she 
did so a small girl of four slipped in behind 
her. She was a very pretty child, with grey 
eyes and black eye-lashes, and she stared in 
the full, frank manner of infancy at old 
Jasper. She was not a shy child, and felt so 
little fear of this good-natured, cherry-cheeked 
old man, that when Anne withdrew she still 
remained in the room. 

Jasper had a surface love for children ; he 
would not take any trouble about them, but 
they amused him, and he found pleasure in 
watching their unsophisticated ways. His 
good-natured, smiling face appealed to a 
certain part of Daisy Home, not a very high 
part certainly, but with the charming frank- 
ness of babyhood, the part appealed to gave 
utterance to its desire. 


“Have ’ou brought mea present?” she | 


demanded, running up to old Jasper and 
laying her hand on his knee. 

“No, my dear,” he replied quickly. 
so sorry ; I forgot it.” 


“ T’m 


“Did ’ou?” said Daisy, puckering her | 





pretty brows ; “ then ’ou’re not like our pretty 
lady ; she did not forget; she brought lots 
and lots and lots.” 

“T am very sorry,” replied Jasper; “I 
will think of it next time.” And then Mr. 
Home coming in, the two went into the little 
study. 

“T am your wife’s half-brother,” said 
Jasper, introducing himself without preface, 
for he had marked out his line of action 
before he came. 

“Indeed!” replied Mr. Home. He was 
not a man easily surprised, but this announce- 
ment did bring a slight colour into his face. 
“-You are Mr. Harman,” -he repeated. “TI 
am sorry my wife is away. She is staying at 
Torquay with our eldest boy, who has been 
ill. She has seen your daughter.” 

“Not my daughter, sir, my niece—a fine 
girl, but Quixotic, a little fanciful and apt to 
take up whims, but a fine girl for all that.” 

“T, too, have seen Miss Harman,” an- 
swered Mr. Home. “I met her once in 
Regent’s Park, and, without knowing any- 
thing about us, she was good to our children. 
You must pardon me, sir, if in expressing the 
same opinion about her we come to it by 
different roads. It seems to me that the fine 
traits in Miss Harman’s character are due to 
her Quixotic or unworldly spirit.” 

For a moment Jasper Harman felt puzzled, 
then he chuckled inwardly. “The man who 
says that is unworldly himself, therefore un- 
practical. So much the better for my pur- 
pose.” Aloud he said, “ Doubtless you put 
the case best, sir; but I will not take up 
your valuable time discussing my niece’s 
virtues. I have come to talk to you ona 
little matter of business. Your wife has 
told you her story?” 

“‘ My wife has certainly concealed nothing 
from me,” replied Mr. Home. 

“She has mentioned her father’s very 
curious will?” 

“ His very unjust will,” corrected Mr. 
Home. 

“ Yes, sir, I agree with you, it was unjust. 
It is to talk to you about that will I have 
come to you to-night.” 

‘Sit nearer to the fire,” replied Mr. Home, 
poking up the handful in the grate into as 
cheerful a blaze as circumstances would 
permit. 

“Tt was, as you say, an unjust will,” pro- 
ceeded old Jasper, peering hard with his 
short-sighted eyes at the curate, and trying 
to read some emotion beneath his very grave 
exterior. Being unable to fathom the depths 
of a character which was absolutelv ahove 
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the love of money, he felt perplexed, he 
scarcely liked this great self-possession. Did 
this Home know too much? “It was an 
unjust will,” he repeated, “and took my 
brother and myself considerably by surprise. 
Our father seemed fond of his young wife, 
and we fully expected that he would leave 
her and her child well provided for. How- 
ever, my dear sir, the facts could not be dis- 
puted. Her name was not mentioned at all. 
The entire property was left principally to 
my elder brother John. He and I were 
partners in business. Our father’s money was 
convenient, and enabled us to grow rich. At 
the time our father died we were vety 
struggling. Perhaps the fact that the money 
was so necessary to us just then made us 
think less of the widow than we should 
otherwise have done. We did not, however, 
forget her. We made provision for her 
during her life. But for us she must have 
starved or earned her own living.” 

“The allowance you made was not very 
ample,” replied Mr. Home, “and such as it 
was it ceased at her death.” 

“Yes, sir; and there I own we—my 
brother and I—were guilty of an act of in- 
justice. I can only exonerate us on the plea 
of want of thought. Our father’s widow was a 
young woman— younger than either of us. 
The child was buta baby. The widow’s death 
seemed a very far off contingent. We placed 
the money, we had agreed to allow her the 
snterest on, in the hands of our solicitor. We 
absolutely forgot the matter. I went to Aus- 
tralia, my brother grew old at home. When, 
five or six years ago, we heard that Mrs. 
Harman was dead, and that our three thou- 
sand pounds could return to us, we had 
absolutely forgotten the child. In this I 
own we showed sad neglect. Your wife’s 
visit to my niece, through a mere accident, 
has recalled her to our memory, and I come 
here to-night to say that we are willing, 
willing and anxious, to repay that neglect, 
and to settle on your wife the sum of three 
thousand pounds; that sum to be hers un- 
conditionally, to do what she pleases with.” 

When Jasper ceased to speak, Mr. Home 
was quite silent for a moment, then he said, 
“My wife is away at present. I would 
rather not trouble her with money matters 
during her short holiday. When she returns 
I will tell her what you say and communicate 
to you the result.” 

There was neither exultation nor annoyance 
in the quiet manner in which these few 
words were spoken. Uncle Jasper found it 
impossible to understand thisman. He spoke 








as indifferently as if three thousand pounds 
were nothing to him, and yet, to judge from 
appearances, his whole yearly income seemed 
hardly to represent the interest on so much 
capital. Did this quiet manner but hide 
deep designs? Jasper Harman fidgeted in 
his chair as this thought occurred to him. 

‘“‘ There is just one thing more to add,” he 
said. ‘I will leave you my club address, 
Kindly communicate with me there. [I 
should like, while carrying out my elder 
brother’s wish, to act entirely on it without 
troubling him in any way. He is, I am 
sorry to say, very ill, so ill that the least, the 
very least, agitation is dangerous to him. He 
feels with me the unintentional injustice 
done to your wife, but he cannot bear the 
subject alluded to.” 

“Would it not rather be an ease to his 
mind to feel that what he looks on and per- 
haps dwells on as a sin has been expiated, as 
far as his own earthly act can expiate it?” 
inquired the clergyman gently. 

“ He shall know it, but from my lips. I 
should like him best to hear it from me,” 
said Jasper Harman. 

A few moments after, he went away, Mr. 
Home accompanying him to the hall door. 
The strong light of the gas lamp fell on his 
ruddy face and sandy hair. He bade his 
host good-bye, and hurried down the street, 
never observing that a man, much larger and 
much rougher than himself, was bearing down 
upon him. It was raining, and the large 
man hadan umbrella up. Thetwo came full 
tilt against each other. Jasper felt his breath 
taken away, and could only gasp out a word 
of remonstrance and apology. 

But the other, in a full, round, cheery 
voice, replied, “ I’m home from the Colonies, 
stranger—you need not mention a tiff like 
that to me. Bless you! I guess you got the 
worst of it.” 

He passed on with a laugh, never noticing 
that he had left Jasper standing in the middle 
of the road, gasping indeed now, but from a 
different cause. He put his hand to his heart. 
He felt his breath come too fast for comfort. 
What had come to him? Had he seen a 
ghost P 


CHAPTER XXVII.—THE CHILDREN’S GREAT- 
UNCLE. 

Ir was a very few days after this that, the 
morning being very bright and sunshiny, the 
little maid, Anne, determined to give Daisy 
and the baby a long morning in the park. 
Mrs. Home was expected back in a few days. 
Harold was very much better, and Anne, 
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being a faithful and loving little soul, was ex- Anne, who perceived that Daisy had 
tremely anxious that Daisy and the baby | attracted the stranger’s admiration, was de- 
should show as rosy faces as possible to | termined to stay to watch the play out. She 
greet their mother’s return. Hinton, who | pretended to amuse little Angus, but her 
still occupied the drawing-rooms, was absent | eyes took furtive glances at the foreign- 
as usual for the day. Mr. Home would not |} looking man. Presently Daisy, who was not 
come in until tea time. So Anne, putting | at all shy, came up. 

some dinner for the children and herself in| ‘You never thanked me for picking you 
the back of the perambulator, and the house | up from the ground,” said the stranger to the 
latch-key in her pocket, started off to have | little girl. 

what she called to Daisy a ‘picnic in the Four-year old Daisy turned up her eyes to 


park.” his face. 

The baby was now nearly ten months old. “‘T wor so busy,” she apologised. ‘‘ T’ank 
His beauty had increased with his growing | ’ou now.” 
months, and many people turned to look at The light on her face, her very expression, 


the lovely little fellow as Anne gaily wheeled | caused this rough-looking man’s heart to 
him along. He had a great deal of hair, | beat strangely. He held outhis hand. Daisy 
which showed in soft golden rings under his | put her soft little palm into his. 


cap, and his eyes, large and gentle as a “ Come and sit on my knee,” he said. 
gazelle’s, looked calmly out of his innocent Daisy accepted the invitation with alacrity. 


face. Daisy, too, was quite pretty enough | She dearly liked attention, and it was not 
to come in for her share of admiration, and | often, with baby by, that she came in for the 
Anne felt proud of both her little charges. lion’s share. 

Reaching the park, she wheeled the peram- “What a funny red beard you have!” she 
bulator under the shade of a great tree, and, | said, putting up a small finger to touch it 
sitting down herself on a bench, took little } delicately. 

Angus in her arms. Daisy scampered about This action, however, scandalised Anne, 
and inquired when her namesakes, the starry | who, awaking to a sudden sense of her re- 
daisies of the field, would be there for her to | sponsibilities, rose to depart. 

gather. * Come along, Miss Daisy,” she exclaimed; 

As the little child played and shouted | “’tis time we was a-moving home, and you 
with delight, and the baby and small maid | mustn’t trouble the gentleman no further, 
looked on, a stout, florid-faced man of | missy.” 
foreign appearance, passing slowly by, was} ‘‘I s’ant go home, and I will stay,” re- 
attracted by the picturesque group. Daisy | sponded Daisy, her face growing very red as 
had flung off her shabby little hat. Her] she clung to her new friend. The man put 
bright hair was in wild confusion. Her grey | his arm round her in delight. 
eyes looked black beneath their dark lashes.| ‘Sit down, my girl,” he said, addressing 
Running full tilt across the stranger’s path, | Anne, “ the little miss is not troubling me. 
she suddenly stumbled and fell. He stooped } Quite the contrary, she reminds me of a little 
to pick her up. She hardly thanked him, { lassy I used to know once, and she had the 
but flew back to Anne. The foreign-looking | same name too, Daisy. Daisy Wilson was 
man, however, stood still. Daisy’s piquant! her name. Now this little kid is so like her 
little face had caused him to start and change | that I shouldn’t a bit wonder if she was a 
colour. relation—perhaps her daughter. Shall I tell 

“Good gracious! what a likeness,” he ex- | you what your two names are, little one ?” 


claimed, and he turned and sat down on the} Daisy nodded her head and looked up 





bench beside Anne and the baby. | expectantly. Anne, hoping no harm was 
“T hope the little thing didn’t get hurt by | done, and devoured with curiosity, resumed 
that fall,” he said to the small maid. | her seat. 
Anne, who was accustomed to having all| ‘‘ Your mamma’s name was Daisy Wilson. 


admiration bestowed on her baby, replied | You are her dear little daughter, and your 
briefly that missy was right enough. As she | name-is Daisy Harman. Well, I’m right, 
spoke she turned baby Angus round so that | ain’t 1?” The man’s face was now crimson, 
the stranger might see his radiant little face. | and he only waited for Daisy’s reply to clasp 
The dark eyes, however, of the pretty boy | her to his breast. But Daisy, in high delight 
had no attraction for the man. He still | at his mistake, clapped her pretty hands. 
watched Daisy, who had resumed her amuse- ‘No, no,” she said, “ you’re quite wrong. 
ments at a little distance, Guess again, guess again,” 
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Instantly his interest and excitement died 
out. He pushed the child a trifle away, and 
said— 

“TI made a mistake. I can’t guess.” 

“T’m Daisy Home,” replied Daisy, “ and 
my mamma was never no Daisy Wilson. Her 
name is Sarlotte Home.” 

The stranger put Daisy gently from his 
lap, and the discovery which was to effect so 
many people might never have been made 
but for Anne. But Anne, who read the 
Family Herald, was burning with anxiety 
and wonder. Many kinds of visions were 
flashing before her romantic young eyes. 
This man might be very rich—very, very 
rich. He must have something to say to 
them all. She had long ago identified her- 
self with the Home family. This man was 
coming to give them gold in abundance. He 
was not so beautiful to look at, but he might 
be just as valuable as the pretty lady of 
Harold’s dreams. That pretty lady had not 
come back, though Anne had almost prayed 
for her return. Yes, she was sure this man 
was a relation. It was highly probable. Such 
things were always happening in the Family 
Herald. Raising her shrill, high-pitched 
voice, she exclaimed— 

“Miss Daisy, you’re too young to know, 
or may be you furgets. But I think the 
gen’leman is near right. Yer mamma’s name 
wos Harman afore she married yer papa, 
missy, and I ha’ seen fur sure and certain in 
some old books at the house the name o’ 
Daisy Wilson writ down as plain as could be, 
so may be that wor yer grandma’s name afore 
she married too.” 

At these words the stranger caught Daisy 
up and kissed her. 

“T thought that little face could only 
belong to one related to Daisy Wilson,” he 
said. “ Little one, put yer arms round me. 
I’m your great-uncle—your great-uncle! I 
never thought that Daisy Wilson could have 
a daughter married, and that that daughter 
could have little ones of her own. Well, 
well, well, how time does fly! I’m your 
grandmother's brother—Sandy Wilson, home 
from Australia, my little pet ; and when shall 





I see you all? It does my old heart good 
to see my sister over again in a little thing | 
like you.” | 

“My geat-uncle?” repeated Daisy. She 
was an affectionate little thing, and the man’s | 
agitation and delight so far touched her 
baby heart as to induce her to give him one 
very slight, dainty kiss. Then she sidled 
down to the ground. 

“Ef you please, sir,” said Anne again, 











who felt absolutely certain that she had now 
made the fortune of her family, and who 
thought that that fact ought to be recognised 
—“ef you please, sir, tis but right as you 
should know as my missis’s mother have long 
bin dead. My missis as is her living model 
is away, and won’t be back afore Thursday, 
She’s down by the seaside wid Master Harold 
wot ’ad the scarlet fever, and wor like to die; 
and the fam’ly address, please sir, is 10, 
Tremins Road, Kentish Town.” 

At the news of his sister’s death so curtly 
announced by Anne, the man’s rough, weather- 
beaten face grew white. He did not touch 
Daisy again, or even look at little Angus; 
but, going up to Anne, he slipped a sovereign 
into her hand. 

“Take those children safely home now,” 
he said; ‘the day is turning chilly, and— 
and—thank you for what you told me of, my 
good lass. I'll come and see your missis on 
Thursday night.” 

Then, without another word, he hurried 
away. 

Quickly this big, rough man, who had 
nearly knocked down Jasper Harman the 
night before, hurried through the park. The 
exultation had died out of his face; his heart 
had ceased to beat wildly. Little Daisy’s 
pretty figure was still before his eyes ; but, 
weather-beaten and life-beaten man that he 
was, he found himself looking at it through a 
mist of tears. “’Tis a bit of a shock,” he 
said to himself. ‘“T’ll take it quietly, of 
course. Sandy Wilson learned long ago to 
take everything quietly ; but it’s a rare bit of 
a shock. I never guessed as my little Daisy 
would die. Five-and-twenty years since we 
met, and all that time I’ve never once clasped 
the hand of a blood-relation—never had one 
belonging to me. .I thought I was coming 
back to Daisy, and Daisy has died. She 
was very young to die—quite five years 
youngerthanme. A pretty, pretty lass; the 
little ’un is her image. How odd I should 
have knocked up against Daisy’s grand- 
child, and should find her out by the like- 
ness. Well, well, I'll call at 10, Tremins 
Road, I'll call, of course; not that I care 
much now, as my little sister Daisy Wilson 
is dead.” 

He pressed his hand before his eyes; they 
felt weak and dim. The rough man had 
got a considerable shock; he did not care 
to look at London sights again to-day; 
he returned to the Commercial Hotel in 
the Strand, where for the present he was 
staying. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII.—CUT OFF WITH A SHILLING. 


NEVER was a little maid-of-all-work more 
excited than Anne on the night on which 
her mistress was expected home from Tor- 
quay. A secret—quite a great secret—had 
been burning a hole in her heart ever since 
Monday, and to-night she expected this 
secret to result in something grand. Anne 
felt that the days of poverty for the family 
were over ; the days for scraping and toiling 
were at an end. The uncle from Australia 
would give her missis everything that money 
could buy; he must be a very rich man 
indeed, for had he not given her a sovereign? 
Whoever before had even dreamed of giving 
little hard-worked Anne a sovereign? It 
meant unheard-of wealth to this childish soul 
of sixteen; it filled her with delight, and, 
carefully put away in a little gingham bag, it 
lay golden and warm now against her heart. 

But Anne’s honest little heart had another 
and less selfish cause for rejoicing. It was 
she who was bringing this uncle and niece to 
meet again; but for her prompt interference 
Daisy and her great-uncle would never have 
discovered their relationship ; but for her the 
uncle, so blessed with riches, would not have 
known where to seek for his niece. In a 
big place like London was it likely, was it at 
all likely, that they would meet? No, no, 
he would look for his poor dead sister for a 
little while, and then go back to Australia, 
and perhaps give his money to some one 
else. Anne felt that the family owed her a 
great deal; but she had full confidence in 
them, and felt sure that in their rise in life 
they would not forget her. Missis could 
keep plenty of servants now; she would 
have a cook and a housemaid, and probably 
some one to help in the nursery. This was 
what a family whom Anne thought immensely 
wealthy, did in a house just round the corner. 
In that case she, Anne, would be promoted 
to the proud position of head nurse—head 
nurse with wages—well, say wages as high as 
413 ayear. Even to think of being raised 
to so dazzling a height made Anne’s head a 
trifle giddy. On the strength of it, and all 
the riches in prospect, she became quite 
reckless in preparing missis’s tea. She put 
out the best table-linen, and all the silver the 
house possessed, and she filled a great dish 
with water-cresses, and had hot buttered 
scones and a seed-cake and eggs—rather 
fresh for London—and finally half a pound 
of sliced ham. 

She was standing contemplating her well- 
laden board when the cab drove up, and 











out stepped her master and mistress and 
little Harold—Harold looking white and 
thin even yet, but still with an altogether im- 
proved expression on his little face. Anne 
was so excited, knowing all that was to 
come, that she caught Harold up in her arms 
and kissed him, which proceeding he bore 
with more patience than appreciation. Then 
ensued bustle and confusion and pleasant 
excitement. Charlotte Home felt so well 
and rested from her change, her husband 
was so delighted to have her back, and little 
Harold was so manifestly better, that Anne 
flew about nearly wild with delight. “ They'll 
be a deal, deal ’appier by-and-by, and ’tis 
h’all long of H’Anne,” she kept whispering to 
herself. 

And now, tea being over, and Harold 
tucked up comfortably once more in his own 
little cot in the nursery, the small maid began 
to be devoured with impatience for the ex- 
pected ring. It came at last; Anne with 
her own hands unfastened the door, showed 
the rich uncle into the dining-room, and 
danced up-stairs to find her mistress. Char- 
lotte Home was unpacking a trunk in her 
own room. 

“*What do you say, Anne? A gentleman 
is down-stairs, and wants to see me? But I 
am so dreadfully busy. What does he want? 
Do you think he has come about the draw- 
ing-rooms? ‘They willbe vacant next week.” 

“ | don’t think ’tis about the drawing-rooms, 
’em,” answered Anne as demurely as she 
could speak. “I ’aven’t put no card h’up 
yet. Please,’em, he looks a most benevolent 
gen’leman, and he axed fur you, yer h’own 
self, em, most partic’lar bad.” 

“T wish he had not come this evening, 
everything is in such confusion, Anne, are 
you sure your master is out ?” 

“Yes, em, sure and certain; and ef you 
please, "em, it wor fur you as the strange 
gen’leman axed.” 

“Well, I suppose I must go down. He 
may have heard of the drawing-rooms through 
Mr. Hinton, and it would not do to lose a 
good lodger.” 

Charlotte went to the looking-glass to 
smooth her hair. She felt travel-stained and 
dusty ; she was only a worn, pale-looking 
woman at the best of times. She ran down- 
stairs, and Anne’s heart beat as she heard 
the dining-room door shut behind her. 

Mr. Wilson—Sandy Wilson as he pre- 
ferred to be called—had got himself up with 
due care for his interview with his niece. He 
had a perfectly new and shining broadcloth 
suit on, a diamond pin was in his necktie, 
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and a very massive gold chain could be seen 


dangling from his vest pocket. His full face, 
always florid, was now flushed with extra 
colour from agitation. Yes, Daisy might be 
dead, but the next best thing was to see 
Daisy’s child. When the door opened he 


came « forward eagerly, with outstretched 
hands. A pale, slight, cold-looking woman 


had come in. He drew back in dismay. 
She showed but too plainly by one swift 
glance that she thought him a stranger, and 
a vulgar one. He owned to himself that he 
looked at her with a kind of shock. This 
Daisy Wilson’s daughter? This pale, dark, 
thin woman the child of that little, bright, 
curly-locked, golden-headed sister, whose 
face was as the sun, whose gay, rounded 
figure he had seen flitting before his eyes 
during all the weary years of his exile? It 
could scarcely be possible. Perhaps it was 
not possible ? 

“JT have come to see Mrs. Home,” he 
began. 

“And I am Mrs. Home,” answered the 
distinct, quiet voice. 

No, there was no hope; his Daisy’s daugh- 
ter was not in the least like her. Well, she 
was at least her child. He must take what 
comfort he could out of the relationship 
without the likeness. 


“You are Daisy Wilson’s child?” he said, | 


and now again his hands were outstretched, 
and the smiles had returned to his face. 

But Mrs. Home, completely in the dark, 
rather startled than otherwise, made no ges- 
ture of welcome. Her hands were not held 
out, her lips remained unsmiling. 

“My mother’s name was Wilson,” she 
admitted. “Yes, it was Daisy Wilson, I 
did not recognise it at first, as of course she 
vas never called it to me.” 

“Ay, ay, likely enough; but she was 
never anything else to me, just always little 
bright Daisy Wilson. I thought I’d find her 
before me, something as she used to be, a 
bit stoutened, perhaps, but not greatly altered. 
I have pictured her for the last six-and-twenty 
years just as I saw her last, the bonniest bit 
of a thing the sun ever shone on.” 

“ You knew my mother then ?” said Char- 
lotte. 

“ Knew her, lass, knew her! good heavens, 
what next? Did Daisy never speak to you 
about me? I don’t believe it. Before I 


left it was ‘Sandy, Sandy,’ from morning to 
night. It was not in her to forget. Tell me, 
lass, did you never hear of your mother’s 
big brother, Sandy Wilson, who went to 
Australia ?” 





Charlotte’s eyes began to dilate. 

** My mother often spoke of this brother,” 
she said slowly. ‘‘My mother would have 
liked to have met you had you known him, 
She never fretted for any one so much, except 
when my father died. My mother’s brother 
is dead for many, many years. ‘They are to- 
gether now.” 

“Tn spirit, lass, in spirit, 1 doubt not, but 
not otherwise. Why, is it possible you don’t 
know me? Aren’t you prepared? Did not 
your little lass tell you? I am your mother’s 
brother. I am alive, as you see; I am Sandy 
Wilson.” 

“Vou!” Charlotte looked at him half 
incredulous, half pained ; but then a sudden 
joy came over her, she forgot the vulgarity 
in the love for her dead mother which still 
shone out of those honest blue eyes. She 
glanced up again; those eyes were her 
mother’s eves ; instantly they acted as open 
sesame to her heart. She held out her own 
hands now and her eyes filled with tears, 
“ Forgive me, Uncle Sandy ; if you are in- 
deed he. I did not know you, I could not 
know you; I have believed you dead for 
many, many years. But you have a look of 
my mother. She would welcome you to- 
night, so I must in her name.” 

“ Will you kiss me in her name, my lassy ? 
Ah! that’s good ; ’tis long since I kissed one 
of my own. Yes, I’ve come back. I never 
did die, you see, though I knew that the re- 
port had reached England. I let it be, I 
did not trouble to contradict it.” 

‘“‘ But it was wrong of you, Uncle Sandy. 
You said you loved my mother, and that 
report of your death gave her terrible pain.” 

“T am sorry for it, lass; 1 never guessed 
about the pain, though I might have thought 
of it, sweet soul ; but I knew she was married 
to a very rich man. I was poor, so poor as 
to know what hunger meant, I thought she 
could do without me. I went up into the 
bush and stayed there until I had made my 
fortune. After a time I got accustomed to 
knowing that every one in England would 
think me dead. I used to laugh in my sleeve 
at the surprise I meant to give Daisy when 
I walked in rich some day. Well, well, what 
an old fool I made of myself! I never once 
thought of Aer dying. She is dead, and Iam 
left ; there’s no one to welcome me back, 
after all.” 

“She has been dead for over six years 
now ; but come to the fire, uncle. I welcome 
you in my mother’s name, and my children 
will love you. Now you must sit there and 





I will ring for Anne to bring in some tea.” 
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After this the uncle and niece talked to- 
gether for some time. Anne brought in the 
tea, and looked at them with eyes rendered 
round and large from excitement. They 
both nodded to her, for both felt pleased. 
Uncle Sandy had discovered that his niece 
had a voice like her mother, if not a face. 
It was delicious to him to sit so close to his 
own flesh and blood, and Charlotte, who had 
heard of Uncle Sandy during all her early 
days, who had seen her mother’s eyes filling 
with tears when she mentioned him, felt now 
that for her mother’s sake she could not make 
enough of this newly recovered relation. His 
rough, honest, kindly nature was finding its 
way too, very straight, to her heart. There 
was nothing innately common or vulgar about 
Uncle Sandy. Charlotte was a keen ob- 
server of character, and she detected the ring 
of the true metal within. 

“To think I should have mistaken my 
uncle for some one going to see after the 
drawing-rooms !” she said after a pause. 

“ Ay, lass, you looked fairly dazed when 
I came up with my hand stretched out, 
hoping for a kiss,” he said; “ but no wonder : 
I never reckoned that that little maid-servant 
of yours would have told you nothing—no- 
thing whatever. But what is that about 
drawing-rooms? You don’t mean to tell me 
that you, Daisy Wilson’s child, let lodgings?” 

The colour flew into Charlotte’s pale, proud 
face. 

“We do not need all the room in this 
house, so I generally have some one in the 
drawing-room,” she answered—“‘ the drawing- 
room and the bedroom beyond.” 

“ Are your rooms free now, Charlotte ?” 

“No; but in a week they will be.” 

“Suppose you let the old uncle have 
them? I will pay any rent you like to ask. 
The fact is, 1 have lost my whole heart to 
that little Daisy of yours. I want to be 
near the child. I won’t spoil her more than 
I can help.” 

“Then I was called down to my drawing- 
room lodger,” answered Charlotte with a 
faint sweet smile. 

“Yes, and I don’t expeet he'll want to 
leave ina hurry. The fact is I have been so 
utterly friendless and homeless for such a 
number of years, that it is zear/y as good as 
finding Daisy to be with her child. But, my 
dear lass, you will forgive a frank old man 
asking you a frank question. It’s all moon- 
shine about the house being too big for you. 
These houses are not so very monstrous, to 
judge by the looks of them. You have three 
children, so you tell me ; if you let two rooms 











you must be a bit crippled, put as good a 
face on it as you will.” 

“We also want the money. ‘The want of 
the help this brings in, in the matter of rent, 
is our true reason for letting,” replied Char- 
lotte. “You see, Uncle Sandy, my husband 
is a clergyman—a clergyman and curate. 
Such men are never over-burdened with 


|}money.” , 


Sandy Wilson had small, penetrating, but 
very bright blue eyes ; they were fixed now 
earnestly on his niece. He took a glance 
round the little parlour where they sat. He 
was an old Australian, accustomed to bush 
life, but even he noticed how threadbare was 
the carpet, how poor and meagre the window- 
curtains. Charlotte herself, too, how thin 
and worn she was! Could those pale and 
hollow cheeks mean insufficient food ? 

“How old are you, niece Charlotte?” he 
suddenly demanded. 

“T was twenty-five my last birthday.” 

“Forgive me, my lass, you look very old 
for that; I should have taken you for thirty. 
The fact is you are poor. Nothing ages like 
poverty. And the greater fact remains that 
it was full time for old Uncle Sandy to come 
home and prove himself of some use in the 
world.” 

“We are poor,” answered Charlotte; “we 
certainly are very poor. But poverty is not 
the greatest of troubles.” 

** No, but it puzzles me why you should be 
poor. When I left my little sister, she had 
been married about three months to that rich 
old Mr. Harman. He seemed devoted to 
her. He had surrounded her with wealth ; 
and he assured me when I came to bid her 
good-bye, and she put her dear arms round 
my neck, that my little darling should never 
want for anything. He wasva good old man, 
ages too old of course for my bright little 
Daisy. But it seemed better than leaving 
her as a governess. It was my one comfort 
when parting with Daisy, to feel that she 
could never want for anything that money 
could get her.” 

“My mother has told me that during my 
father’s life she lived as a rich woman,” 
answered Charlotte. 

“That means she did not afterwards. Did 
the old gentleman die bankrupt ? I don’t see 
how he could, for he had retired from busi- 
ness.” 

“No, my father died a very wealthy man.” 

“Then he did not leave her well off! You 
don’t surely mean to tell me, Charlotte Home, 
that that old man dared to do anything but 
leave a large sum of money to your pretty 
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young mother and to you? Why, he told me 
with his own lips that he would make most 
ample provision for her.” 

At these words Charlotte’s white face grew 
yet whiter, and a piteous look of terror came 
into her eyes, but all she said was— 

“‘ Nevertheless, after my father’s death we 
were poor.” 

“Oh! the scoundrel! ’Tis well he’s out 
of Sandy Wilson’s power. To think of my 
Daisy not profiting by his wealth at least. 
How much did he leave to your mother, 
Charlotte ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Nothing!” Here Uncle Sandy sprang 
to his feet. “Mr. Harman left my Daisy 
nothing—nothing whatever! Then he did 
die bankrupt ?” 

“ No, Uncle Sandy, he died rich.” 

“ And her name was not mentioned in the 
will ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Ah! there was a will. 
it?” 

“‘No; why should I? 
long, long ago.” 

“And your mother never saw the will?” 

‘“* } don’t think she did.” 

“Then to whom, may I ask, did he leave 
all his wealth?” 

“ You forget, Uncle Sandy, that my father 
was married before. He had two sons by 
his first marriage. These sons came in for 
his fortune. They were—they said they were, 
sorry for my mother, and they settled on her 
one hundred and fifty pounds a year for her 
life.” 

“ Ay, I suppose you have got that pittance 
now ?” 

“No, it was only for my mother. 
she died six years ago it ceased.” 

Sandy Wilson began to pace up and down 
the little parlour. 

“Nothing left to Daisy. Daisy’s name 
not mentioned in the will. Brothers sorry— 
pretend to be. Give my Daisy a pittance 
tor her life—nothing to the child. Char- 
lotte,” he suddenly stopped in front of his 
niece, “don’t you think you are a good bit 
of a fool?” 

“‘ Perhaps Iam, Uncle Sandy. But I never 
recognised the fact before.” 

“You believe that story about the will ?” 

“T tell you the tale as my own mother told 
it to me.” 

“Ay, Daisy was always too credulous, a 
foolish little thing, if you like. But you— 
you are of different metal. You believe that 
story?” 


Have you seen 


It all happened 


When 











“J—I—— Don’t ask me, Uncle Sandy,” 

“You do not believe it?” 

“If you will have it so, I do not be 
lieve it.” 

“ Ay, my lass, shake hands on that. You 
are nota fool. Oh! it was full time Sandy 
Wilson came home. Sandy can see to your 
rights, late as it is in the day.” 

Mrs. Home was silent. The old Australian 
was stamping his feet on the hearth-rug. His 
face was now crimson from excitement and 
anger. 

“Charlotte,” he repeated, “ why don’t you 
speak to me? I have come back to see to 
your rights. Do you hear me, niece?” 

Charlotte put her hand into his. 

“Thank you, Uncle Sandy.” Then she 
added, “‘ You can do nothing. I mean you 
can take no legal steps without my know- 
ledge and sanction.” 

“Well, it is not likely you will withhold 
your sanction from getting back what is your 
own. Charlotte, where are these half- brothers 
of yours? Why, they were a good bit older 
than Daisy. They must be old men now, 
Where are they, Charlotte? Are they alive?” 

“They are alive. I will tell you about 
them to-morrow. I want to think to-night.” 

* And so do I want to think. I will run 
away now, my dear niece. I am staggered 
by this tale, perfectly staggered. I will look 
in to-morrow evening, and you shall tell me 
more. Ay, I guess they never reckoned 
that Sandy Wilson would turn up. They 
thought with the rest of you that old Sandy 
—sharp old Sandy was safe in his grave, and 
they said to themselves that dead men tell 
no tales. If I remember aright, your father 
told me I should be one of the trustees to 
my sister. He did mention it; though, just 
like me, I never thought of it until this 
minute. Is it likely that he would speak of 
trustees if he meant to cut off that poor 
darling with a shilling? Oh! it’s prepos- 
terous, preposterous. But I'll sleep over it. 
We'll think how best to expose the villains !” 

“ Uncle Sandy, you will promise me one 
thing: you will do nothing until you see me 
again ?” 

“Well, child, I can scarcely do much. 
I don’t want to be long away from you, niece 
Charlotte. I'll look in to-morrow, about 
six o’clock. See that little Daisy is up, and 
introduce me to your husband. Oh! it was 
plain to be seen that Sandy Wilson was 
wanting in this country. Bless my old heart, 
what a Providence is over everything! Oh, 
the scoundrels! But Sandy will expose them. 
My Daisy cut off with a shilling !” 
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Arrival at the Latin Convent. 


A RIDE TO BETHLEHEM ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 


HRISTMAS isathand. The interesting | 


We now reach the plain of Rephaim, lite- 


road leading from Jerusalem to the| rally “giants,” which calls to mind the 


birthplace of our Saviour is dotted with bands 
of Christians. They issue forth from the 
town through the west gate, or Gate of Jaffa, 
called also Pilgrims’ Gate, because the pil- 
grims coming from Jaffa enter the town by it. 
Thence they descend to the valley of Hin- 
nom, which lies on the west of Jerusalem and 
runs north and south. 
the valley lies the broad Sultan’s Pool, which 
fills the whole of the valley and is closed in 
by a wall on the north and south. Leaving 


the valley we ascend a small eminence where | 


the view shows the valley of Hinnom hemmed 
in by rocks, and joining the vale of the 
brook Kedron south-eastwards. 
is bounded on the south by a precipice, above 


which rises Jebel Deir Abu Tor, or the Hill | 
Here Pompey pitched his | 


of Evil Counsel. 


camp; and here the members of the San- 
hedrim are supposed to have taken counsel 
with Caiaphas to accomplish the death of the 
Prophet of Galilee. 





In the lower part of 


This defile | 


| mighty race of the old Philistine inhabitants ; 
| it stretches about four miles from north to 
| south, and the same from east to west, sloping 
| considerably towards the Mediterranean. 
| The soil is chalky, interspersed with glitter- 
| ing quartz in fragments of the size of small 
| peas. There is a legend that a sower was 
| sowing peas when the Virgin Mary passing 
_ by asked him for a handful. The husbandman 
| declined, and forthwith the field with the 
| peas turned to stone. Hurrying on we reach 
the star fountain, Bir en Medjin, the cistern 
| of the Three Kings, where tradition fixes the 
reappearing to the Wise Men of the East of 
the star which was to guide them to the birth- 
place of the Messiah. On the ridge of the 
hill close by, which divides the plain of 
Rephaim from the valley of Toamira, and 
half-way between Jerusalem and Bethlehem, 
| lying somewhat off the high road, rises the 
| Greek convent Deir Mar Elias. Here the 
| prophet Elijah is said to have left the mark 
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of his body on a stone seat, as well as at | south the eye is charmed by the picturesque 
Sinai ; an@ earlier legends point to this as| position of Bethlehem, the city of David, 
the site of the Transfiguration. “From this | The three places most intimately connected 
height,” says Professor Zschokke, the former | with the fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
principal of the Austrian Hospice at Jeru- | tianity, the birthplace, the scenes of suffering, 
salem, “the most wonderful panorama in | resurrection, and ascension, lie before ys 
the world unfolds itself to the eye of the| here. If we go up to the convent terrace 
traveller. When he looks back, the walls | the view becomes more expansive, and the 
and minarets of the mosques, and the dome | sight of the Dead Sea adds to its interest, 
of the Church of the Sepulchre at Jerusalem, | A death-like stillness surrounds us ; the dreary 
lie glittering in the sunlight. To the north-| path we have hitherto followed begins to 
east the Mount of Olives rises, and to the | assume a more pleasant aspect. Olive-trees 











Road to Bethlehem under the Citadel. 


here and there cover the reddish soil. The | by was probably also a similar temple. At 
new hospital of the Order of St. John stands | the time of the excavations of Herboth, or 
charmingly situated ona height opposite. It | the ruins, the Arabs discovered in one of the 
is the first place which the Catholic branch | vaults an aerolite two feet long and one 
of this Order regained after the Crusades.” _| broad, which they immediately recognised as 

Farther onthe eye dwells on Jebel Fureidis, | an idol. Sling balls of flint were also brought 
the “ Franks’ Hill,” with its pyramidal shape, | to light, and no less than ten water springs. 
and towards the east, behind the hills of Moab, | The monument of Israel’s ancestress 1s, as our 
bathed in a violet mist, we catch a glimpse | picture shows, a white Arabic dome resting 
of the St. John’s Hospital at Tantur, where | on a square base, and enclosing a large white 
the Jewish tradition places the birthplace of | sarcophagus. Close around lie modern Mo- 
Benjamin. It rises above an ancient temple | hammedan tombs, known by the stones 
of Baal. The alleged grave of Rachel close | which are heaped loosely upon them in 
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here and there cover the reddish soil. The 
new hospital of the Order of St. John stands 
charmingly situated ona height opposite. It 
is the first place which the Catholic branch 
of this Order regained after the Crusades.” 
Farther onthe eye dwells on Jebel Fureidis, 
the “ Franks’ Hill,” with its pyramidal shape, 
and towards the east, behind the hills of Moab, 
bathed in a violet mist, we catch a glimpse 
of the St. John’s Hospital at Tantur, where 
the Jewish tradition places the birthplace of 
Benjamin. It rises above an ancient temple 
of Baal. The alleged grave of Rachel close 


by was probably also a similar temple. At 
the time of the excavations of Herboth, or 
the ruins, the Arabs discovered in one of the 
vaults an aerolite two feet long and one 
broad, which they immediately recognised as 
anidol. Sling balls of flint were also brought 


| to light, and no less than ten water springs. 
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| on a square base, and enclosing a large white 
sarcophagus. Close around lie modern Mo- 
|hammedan tombs, known by the stones 
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pyramidal 
forms. The 
road from 
here passes 
lovely olive 
gardens,and 
the whole 
neighbour- 
hood as- 
sumes a 
more genial 
character. 
The site 
of Bethle- 
hem (the 
house of 
bread) is 
remarkably 
attractive. 
The primi- 
tive town of 
the Saviour’s 
nativity lies 
on a ridge 
shaped _al- 
most like a 
horse - shoe, 
and bearing 
in the mid- 
dle of its 
length a sort 
of small sad- 
dle. Houses cover the ridge as well as the 
inner slopes of the curve. The old town 
did not extend over the saddle. Bethlehem 
has in fact only one principal street, which 
runs down the eastern slope of the ridge to 
the south-eastern extremity of the town. A 
number of narrow steep lanes cross the town 





Carved Vessels and Broidered Veils from Bethlehem. 








in all direc- 
tions. From 
the lowest 
row of 
houses the 
ground falls 
in terraces 
towards the 
valley, and 
is planted 
plentifu lly 
with fig, 
olive, and 
pomegra- 
nate trees. 
The houses, 
for the most 
part only 
one _ story 
high, are 
built of a 
whitish-grey 
stone. They 
are covered 
with ter- 
traces, which 
rise dome- 
like towards 
the centre, 
in order to 
carry off the 
rain - water. 
The windows are generally closed only with 
wooden shutters, and in the houses of the 
poor no glass windows are found. Nothing 
is left of the town walls, which, like the 
citadel, were destroyed in the earlier Middle 
Ages. What is left of the citadel is repre- 
sented in the illustration on page 292. 
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The Town of Bethlehem. 
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As we ride up through the 
narrow streets of the town, 
the inhabitants, as is always 
the case, come out to have a 
look at the strangers. The 
‘citizens of Bethlehem who be- 
long to the Christian, and for 
the most part to the Catholic 
Church, are an energetic race, 
warlike and industrious, with 
an artistic tendency. Handi- 
crafts and shops are found in 
great variety, especially the 
manufacture of arms. The 
Bethlehemites are particularly 
celebrated for their carvings 
in mother-of-pearl, which con- 
trast strangely with the coarse 
wood carvings executed in the 
neighbouring Mar Saba. They 
also make a variety of bowls 
of the black stone brought 
from the Dead Sea. The men 
are of fine stature ; their dress 
isa mixture of the costumes 
worn in the town and in the 
country. Over a white shirt 
they wear a long tunic of 
coloured material, often red. 
It is gathered up with a girdle, 
and over it is thrown an 
Arabic cloak, which is gener- 
ally black. The head is 
covered with a large turban, 
the size of which is not 
equalled in any other part of 
Syria. The women of Bethle- 
hem are celebrated far and 
wide for their great beauty, 
which is often very striking. 
The features, to which the 
magnificent dark eyes give a 
wonderfully expressive mean- 
ing, are of a half-Egyptian, 
half-Jewish type. The full 
face is remarkably noble and 
soft, and it is only in the 
profile that the curved nose 
and the beautiful firmly shaped 
mouth are noticeable. They 
wear a long blue under gar- 
ment which reaches down to 
their ankles, and over it a 
short, red, sleeveless tunic, 
certainly the most attractive 
and most becoming female 
dress ever invented. The 
most striking part of it is the 
head-dress, Gold and silver 
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coins cover a high cap, and from it silver 
chains and coins hang down to the breast, 
where a large dollar of the time of Maria 
Theresa gives a finish to the whole. The 
married women add. to this part of their 
dress a peculiar hoop which they wear on 
their heads under this veil, and which gives 
to this the appearance of a low, round hat. 
The veil, which rests loosely over the cap, is 
valued very highly by the women of Bethle- 
hem. It is generally the work of their own 
hands, and the costly patterns embroidered 





in olive-green and red silk on cream-coloured 
linen have often taken years to bring to per. 
fection. The embroidery, which is the same 
on both sides, is worthy of imitation, both as 
regards the pattern and the work. For the 
most part the dress and customs of the in- 
habitants of Bethlehem are as simple to-day 
as they were in past ages, and, so far as the 
outward scene is concerned, it would not be 
difficult to imagine that time had rolled back, 
and that Christ was still sojourning on the 
earthy JESSIE CARR, 





' ; (Zo be poner next month.) 
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. “SHADOWS. 


“ This is man’s deadness, that we are putting darkness for light, taking a shadow for a positive existence.”— James Hinton. 


PON the Cross the Saviour-hung,* 
And malice shot her poisoned tongue; 
In cruel mockery, ere He died, 
“ He cannot save Himself,” @hey cried. 
He cannot! No, for love-togtdeep 
Will bid His:might in silence'sleep. 
Does there notiwrap His life in @ll its length 
A shadow weaktiess, though substance 
Strength? 


Ls ‘<= : i ° 7 
On distant shores the gospél stands, 
Borne there by earnest heafts and hands : 
Just come, a messenger of ‘i 
Is laid, full sogn, beneath thes’od— 
The work scate@gouched, the teed so great, 
We grudge his entry at Heaven's gate. 
It seems like usefulness cut short—no less, 
’Tis shadow failure, but the fact Success. 


The youth goes forth with high designs, 

And on his path the bright sun shines ; 

Eager for work, ‘and loyal, too, 

To Him who gives the work to do. 

Yeffere he reaches man’s estate, 

The Master bids, “ Not work, but wait.” 
And yet, thro’ all the anguish and the pain 


When loss of loved ones hides the light, 
~Apdsturns our sunny day to night, 
wiWaile all the strength in them that lay 
igtaken from our darkened way, 
Amd -we are driven, of them bereft, 
t Bo cling to One who still is left,— 
Nothing is lost, and God will yet destroy 
The shadow sorrow, with the substance Joy. 


In progress, how we ever go 

From side to side, with movement slow, 

Or, sometimes rapid,—never still, 

But casting off, with earnest will, 

One falsehood, we another take, 

We shall in turn this, too, forsake. 
Be not afraid! even thus renew thy youth, 
Through shadow error, come to grasp the 

Truth, 


What awful things around us lie, 

When earth or sea gives forth its cry 

Of agony,—and hideous fear 

Moans on, nor feels a helper near. 

And shattered hopes, with pale lips dumb, 

Cry inly, ‘Good no more can come!” 
Oh, for the faith to lift our hearts above 





Of shadow loss, in truth the fact is Gain. 


wet 


From which our lov 


All shadow accident and find God’s Love / 


Disease that leadeth to the grave, 


e in vain would save; 


Te Making to some life short, some long, 
Ye ‘Taking alike, young, old, weak, strong— 
Nor can we hinder—all in vain 
We would destroy disease and pain. 
In. Christ redeemed there is no more a strife, 
O shadow death, thy glorious fact is Life! 
L. HINTON DOTHIE, 
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THE VISION AND THE VOICE OF GOD. 


By THE LatE THOMAS JONES. 


“ And the angel of the Lord appeared unto him in a flame of fire out of the midst of a bush: and he looked, and, behold, 
the bush burned with fire, and the bush was not consumed,” &c.—Exonus iii. 2—6. 


tt Reta things seen and the things spoken 
—the vision and voice: these include 
the substance of the text. In reading this 
vision, the first thing that strikes the mind 
is the wonderfulness of it. Who kindled the 
fire? Why was the bush not consumed, 
seeing that it was burning? It is indeed 
wonderful, but not more so than the things 
around us to-day. Who kindled that sun? 
Who gave light to the fixed stars? Who 
set the first match to this great “ burning 
bush” of a universe? Who kindled the fire 
of life in field, and forest, and orchard, and 
garden? Scientists tell us in these days that 
life is a burning. Well, who kindled the first 
spark of animal or human life? Who? The 
only wise answer is, God! God! But what 
I want you to lay hold of here is this: 
That all that is said about wonderful things 
in the Bible is equalled by the wonderful 
things we see to-day. The flaming sword in 
the hands of the cherubim at the gates of 
Paradise ; the fire that consumed Sodom and 
Gomorrah ; the mystic cloud containing the 
Divine Presence on the trembling summit of 
Sinai; the pillar of fire that led the pilgrims 
through the desert ; the cloud of glory in the 
Holy of Holies ; the Transfiguration on the 
holy mount, are not one whit more wonderful 
than what is around us to-day. O thou 
burning sun! O ye moon and stars! O 
ye distant constellations proclaiming the 
wonders of Jehovah in the deep, blue vault 
of heaven! Is not that burning world, 
yonder sun, as wonderful as the little hissing 
flame in the bush in Horeb? “ But,” you say, 
“the sun is always there.” Is it less wonder- 
ful for that? Is not the dome of St. Peter’s 
always there? And are not the marvel- 
lous figures painted by Michelangelo always 
there? Are they the less wonderful for that? 
Is not the wonder rather that the sun és 
alwaysthere? That it is not consumed? Is 
not the wonder this, that the material universe 
goes on still rolling through space? I stand 
here to justify the wonderfulness of the Bible. 
Talk not of miracles. The greatest miracle 
of all is the sublime miracle of the Deity 
Himself, who never began to be ; the second 
miracle is that of calling other things into 
existence. Begin there, and put existence 
down as a wonderful thing. 

The second thing that struck me in think- 








ing about this was, that Moses had the vision 
when he was in solitude. He had taken 
the flock of Jethro, his father-in-law, and 
brought them under the shadow of Mount 
Horeb. Whilst he was there, meditating, I 
have no doubt, and praying, he heard the 
hissing and saw the flame on the bush, which, 
nevertheless, was not consumed. I want 
you to learn a lesson here. It was when 
Abraham sat before his tent under the tree 
at Mamre that theangel came. It was when 
young Isaiah was alone in the Temple that he 
saw the throne of God lifted up and heard 
the chantings of the cherubim, “ Holy, Holy, 
Holy, Lord God of Hosts.” It was on the 
quietude of a Sunday morning in Patmos 
that John fell into a trance and beheld the 
wonders of God. Look here, sirs, we become 
strong in silence. You will not see very deep 
into things unless you often seek solitude. 
Angels come, great ideas come, God reveals 
Himself to us, when we arealone. There is 
no place like the shadow of Horeb; the 
closet where the Father seeth in secret. 
Some people can only live in public. They 
are full of small activities, and make their 
souls thin. Zhey never see angels, never get 
dreams of the higher existence. How can 
they? They never go into the Holy of 
Holies. Go to the shadow of Horeb, and the 
vision shall be given you. 

But again, this vision was symbolic. 

First of all, it was symbolic of Israel in 
Egypt. The fire of a burning tyranny was 
around them, and yet they were not consumed. 
I believe it applies also to the Church in the 
world ; and by the Church I don’t mean any 
great ecclesiastical organization. You must 
remember one thing, God has more ways than 
one of adapting Christ to men. Some people 
fancy that among the Hebrews alone was the 
spirit of prophecy found ; but Balaam was nota 
Hebrew, neither was Socrates nor Plato ; but 
you do not mean to tell me these men were 
not inspired. The Church of Christ, where 
is it? Wherever men believe in God, and 
live by the highest revelation of His love and 
righteousness that has been given them. 
This Church has always existed and always 
will exist. But the Church I have in my 
mind at this moment is a smaller one than 
that ; the Church of which perhaps most of you 
are thinking, the delicate sapling which He 
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planted in Jerusalem eighteen hundred years 
ago. The flames of persecution kindled 
round it immediately, and in one way or 
another have been burning ever since ; but 
the tree still grows. 

So also of the truth of the gospel. The 
fire has never ceased to burn upon it, but 
the tree is here yet. To-day the fire—the 
fire of criticism—is of the most exquisite 
heat the world can bring to bear upon it. 
Criticism never worked so hard as it works 
now. Never were such things written as 
appear in magazines and reviews. Well, 
and what will become of the truth? For 
myself, I have no doubt that many things 
which we consider truth will die. Some 
strange branches grafted on the body of the 
tree will be lopped off, but ¢4e ¢ree will remain. 
The truth of the gospel will never perish ; 
the divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ will 
never disappear ; the love of God shall never 
die; the atonement of Calvary never be con- 
sumed ; faith, hope, and charity last as long 
as the world. You may hear the burning 
and hissing of this creed and that, but the 
truth of the gospel shall not be consumed. 
Once more—and I should like to preach a 


whole sermon on this—I apply it to ourselves, | 


who have the religious life within us. We 
also are in the flames of temptations, sorrows, 
trials, cares, and the bustle of life. These 
will consume a man’s religion? No, not if 
the real thing be in them. The _beauti- 
fullest sight in the world is this: people 
without wealth, with sixty or seventy years of 
age upon their shoulders, weak, shattered, 
bending under the burden, dying, and yet 
blessing God—in the flame, yet their religion 
not consumed. I slept at the house of a 
venerable Christian not long ago, one of the 
finest thinkers in England, a nervous, sensitive 
man, receptive of everything beautiful; and 
he had just buried two grown-up daughters. 
And what do you think he said? “I was 
quite bewildered, and I am not able to 
realise it yet-—one dyifg in yonder house, 
and one here!” Nota murmur, not a sug- 
gestion that God is cruel. He had educated 
these daughters of his, they were pious 
young women ; and there was the father at 
sixty-two bowing himself in reverence before 
God. He prayed and the prayer is in 
my heart yet—a great outpouring of bless- 
ings upon God in the midst of sorrow. It 
is a wonderful thing! Iam sometimes sur- 
prised that any one is good in such a world 
as this—to see you through much anxiety, 
pain, and trouble bring up a son or daughter 
to twenty-four years of age, and by the time 





their manhood or womanhood is developed 
they are scared away by death, yet to hear 
you cry, “ The Lord gave and the Lord hath 
taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord.” 
The tree of piety growing and not consumed 
amid the flames of sorrow and adversity. 

Thus, then, of the vision. And now of 
the voice. In the first place, the voice re- 
vealed the majesty and grandeur of God. 
There was no form; the voice was in the 
flame. The bush, the fire, and the voice ; and 
the first thing the voice said was, “I am 
the God of thy father, the God of Abraham,” 
and of Moses. I cannot see Thee, great God! 
No! A voice without a form? Yes. Elo- 
quence without lips? Yes. “Iam the God 
of Abraham.” I lived when Abraham met 
the angels on the plains of Mamre; four 
hundred years have passed away and I am 
speaking to thee. O thou wonderful God, 
“the God of Abraham!” Wecall Him “ the 
God of our fathers ;” and I love Him better 
because He was the God of our fathers, the 
“Ancient of Days,” “God from everlasting 
to everlasting!” How grand, how sublime! 
Passing on through the centuries and living 
to-day. I went the other day with a friend 
to see the chain bridge over the Avon, at 
Clifton. We stood on a rock, and the river 
was three hundred feet below, murmuring 
there as if it had life. It has flowed there 
so long that it has worn a channel three 
hundred feet deep by the passing of the 
yielding, delicate waters. I thought of the 
period of time it must have been at it, and 
my mind went naturally from that to the 
great God. It is only a moment compared 
with His age. “ Why do you talk to us about 
these things?” you say, my friends. I want 
you to reverence God, the great God, the 
God of Abraham. 

Then, the voice revealed the special pro- 
vidence of this great God—‘“the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.” It is very 
pleasant for me to know that He is the God 
of the whole world. His eyes are over all; 
He reigns over all. I like to think that the 
material universe is not governed by blind 
force. It is good to remember, when con- 
templating this great Europe, that there is an 
invisible Governor here. ‘The people who 
have the most to do with the governing of 
nations are the people who understand the 
difficulty best. It is pleasant for me to know 
this—He is the God of all! But we shall 
never make anything of Him until we come 
to believe that He is our God, personally our 
God, our portion. When travelling through 
the country I am glad to see that England is 
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rich—to see beautiful mansions nestling in 
the embrace of the hills and fine-looking 
farm-houses on the plains. As I see these, I 
understand that in this country there is great 
wealth, and know that no more beautiful land 
than our own can be found on the face of 
the globe. But I cannot live on the know- 
ledge that you have money ; I want a little 
myself. And I should like to have a small 
piece, at least, of land. It is an odd thing 
that a man should live in the world for sixty 
years and never have a single foot of land. 
I cannot live on the knowledge that England 
is wealthy. I want a home of my own, and 
bread for myself and my children. 

Then it is a delightful thing to one to see 
other men well and strong—to know that 
streams of energy are flowing through their 
veins ; but I cannot live on that. I want 
the health, the energy as my own. Men 
and women, it is not enough to know that 
God is the God of all; He must be your 
God—the God of Abraham! Have Him for 
your own God, and for Isaac your son, and 
for Jacob. 

Then the voice and the vision proclaimed 
the faithfulness of God. Four hundred years 
before He had promised that He would de- 
liver Israel. By this time Israel had sunk 
lower and lower in Egypt. ‘There were no 
signs of His coming; but at last the hour 
struck, the bush began to burn in Horeb, 
and the voice without a form spoke to 
Moses. God remembered His promise. I 
want to apply this to you. God never for- 
gets. He gave the promise to Abraham, 
said not a word about it for four hundred 
years, but when the time came there He was, 
true to His promise. I have been reading 
the Bible and searching out its promises. 
They are here like flowers in the meadows, 
like stars in the heavens—promise after 
promise. A promise at the cradle, a promise 
for infancy, for youth, for mature age, and 
a promise, which I was trying to find, for old 
age. Hear it: “I will never leave thee 
nor forsake thee.” And the New Testa- 
ment promises are full to the brim of eternal 
life and eternal glory. And, oh, He never 
forgets. He will not fail to do it at the 
right time. I remember preaching a Welsh 
sermon at Llanmadoc about thirty years ago 
from the text, “ Compel them to come in ”— 
an Arminian kind of a sermon. An old 
Welsh preacher, Rhys Davies, was to follow 
me. He was a genuine specimen of the old 
race of Welsh preachers, When he had 
warmed up to his sermon he referred to 
mine, and, as the old preachers. used to do, 








gave me a hard hit. He said I had been 
compelling them to come in; “but these 
young men may talk as much as they please, 
and try to compel you, but you will never 
come in until the old clock of eternity strikes 
the hour, and then you zwz// come in.” Poor 
old man, there was much truth in that. At the 
right time God will fulfil the promise and do 
the work. He never forgets, and He never 
changes. We change. ‘The condition of 
these bodies changes every day, and the 
spirit changes with them. When I am well 
the whole world is bright; but when I am 
ill the world is garbed with mourning. As 
we advance in knowledge and experience, 
our views of things change; then everything 
around us changes. But I am glad to stand 
up here, not to use rhetoric, not as a priest 
to do anything for you, but with reverence 
to declare that our Father changes not. He 
loved us in our sins; He loved us before we 
existed. He loved the image of us before 
He made us. He gave His Son to die for 
us, and He will love us through the eternal 
ages, because He is “ the same yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever.” 

Once more, the voice demands reverence. 
Moses, when he saw the bush burning, said, 
“I will turn aside and see what this means.” 
But the voice said, ‘“‘ Stay ; put off thy shoes 
from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground.” And Moses hid 
his face, because he was afraid to look upon 
God. The place was holy because the 
presence of God was there. This church is 
not holy because it is constructed after an 
old and very beautiful idea. It is not holy 
simply because we conduct divine service 
here. No, its consecration is the presence 
of the God we worship. And what I ask 
you is this: let these words of mine increase 
your reverence. Do not be flippant. Moses, 
standing before the mystery of the uncon- 
sumed bush in Horeb barefoot, has a vision. 
Humility and reverence become us well. 
We who are ignorant and sinful and broken ; 
we who have palpitating hearts, as we look 
forward to the future (young people, you can- 
not understand us—your blood is warm) ; we 
who are soon to take the plunge into the un- 
known; we come from mystery, through 
mystery, into mystery, and humility and 
reverence become us, and not the flippancy 
and glibness of the present day. Take off 
your shoes ; life is holy. Cast away all your 
sins; God is present. Speak the truth; you 
are in the presence of Jehovah. Clothe 
yourselves in reverence and humility, for 
‘the Lord God omnipotent reigneth.” 





WHILE THE BELLS ARE RINGING. 
Sunday Morning Markets in Pondon. 
By G. HOLDEN PIKE. 
IIl.—PETTICOAT LANE. 


VW/Sile, in the conventional language of 
the lower orders, attendance at the | 
bird fair means passing Sunday morning “in 
the Ditch ”—z.e. Shoreditch—the greatest 
market of all is just as familiarly called “ the | 
Lane.” The genteel public unanimously | 
agree in calling the vicinity Rag-fair ; but the | 
rag traffic would seem to be chiefly confined | 
to week-days, when a halfpenny is charged 
for admission to the exchange. On Sunday | 
—which is of course not the Sabbath of the 


Jews engaged as vendors—the trade is as | 


women may be seen carrying home the slop. 
work by which they earn a scanty livelihood, 
The district generally is a Jews’ quarter, with 
“the Lane” for its capital. 

This capital, as it may be called, is a 
perfect contrast to all other Sunday morning 
markets ; its special characteristics render it 
quite unique ; and while impecunious weavers 
established the bird fair, the growth of business 
in “the Lane” has been fostered by Jews in 
the ordinary way of business. The trading 
life of the locality is sustained by these Jews, 


general as can well be imagined ; and even | who are generally of the lower order ; but, 
in the matter of clothes, a large number of | because there are receivers of stolen goods 





new articles are disposed of, as well as those 
which are second-hand, as one of the staple 
commodities of the region. The morning’s 
business is carried on in a set of confined 
streets and lanes which are hidden from more 
public view by the houses of Houndsditch 
and Bishopsgate. A short distance away 
from the busy centre something resembling a 
Sabbath stillness appears to have settled on 
the scene—if, indeed, work and the battle 
with an adverse destiny can ever be said to 
be absent from such a neighbourhood. At 
one point the clatter of a sewing-machine 





will strike the ear; and elsewhere poor 


among them, they are not all necessarily dis- 
honest. ‘They appear all to be well satisfied 
to have their riotous market held on Sunday 
morning ; but then it is only fair to remember 
that their own Sabbath is past. We well 
know that there are Jews in London who 
actually make money sacrifice on account of 
their own Sabbath; and some of these may 
even be found in this unsavoury quarter. 
And, after all, it is these men, not their 
Christian neighbours, who literally “ Re- 
member the Sabbath Day to keep it holy.” 

For several generations the traffickers of 
this Sunday market have had all things pretty 
much their own way; they have practically 
ignored police regulations ; they have been 
no more moved by the strongest denuncia- 
tions of the press than they would have been 
by the mildest kind of thunder; they have 
acted as though they were so securely en- 
trenched in their chosen colony as to beable to 
defy alike public opinion and civic authority. 

As we suddenly dive into this Jew and 
Gentile Babel from the direction of Spital- 
fields, the narrow, dingy streets appear to be 
veritable remains of that genuine Old London 
of which pedestrians know comparatively 
nothing while confining their walks to the 
chief thoroughfares. The noise may be 
heard from afar, and the effluvium from the 
fried-fish shops travels some distance; but 
the market and the crowd really begin with 
Wentworth Street; and after once getting 
into the stream, the visitor travels much 
slower than he desires, until convenient 
breathing-space is once more enjoyed at the 
other end, about half-a-mile away. 

It is supposed that many thousands 
sterling change hands here on each suc- 
cessive Sunday morning ; and the first thing 




















to strike a stranger will be the exceedingly 
narrow limits in which so extensive a busi- 
ness is transacted. Where in the wide, 
wide world was mere space found ever to be 
at so high a premium? The _ businesses 


carried on are legion. One could easily 
procure all the furniture necessary for a 
house ; mechanics of all grades and of 
every trade can be supplied with tools, 
either old or new; nick-nacks to please the 
fancy, as well as articles for daily use and 
wear, are here in the greatest profusion. In 
the main, a leading characteristic of the 
trade is low prices; but watches, golden 
Ornaments, and jewelry of the best quality 





can also be obtained by those who have 
money as well as judgment. Iron, tin, and 
earthenware can all be purchased. Fish, 
meat, bread, as well as all the edibles sup- 
plied by grocers and provision merchants, 
have one and all their representatives. And 
there is the familiar, “matches.” Low- 
life epicures are tempted to make a lunch of 
fruit and meat pies, of fish hot and pickled, 
with other dainties which are supposed not 
to spoil the appetite for a substantial dinner. 
Idlers are likewise tempted with non-intoxi- 
cating decoctions, surprising as regards their 
number, and as also showing the enterprise 
of a Temperance Age; while there are 
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medicines whose alleged virtues ought either 
to make sickness impossible, or to drive 
all ailments from the world. Looked at com- 
prehensively, the market appears to exist 
for the supply of low London’s universal 
wants ; and, if it is a Jews’ harvest-field, it 
is no less a Gentiles’ recreation-ground. 
Not that the dealers are all Jews; for the 
roadway is closely packed with costers and 
itinerant traders, who, if questioned on the 
subject, would confess the Christian name. 
Perhaps the gesticulation, the shouting, and 
the chaffing are principally kept up by these 
stall-keepers, whose wit for the most part 
consists in substituting slang words for ordi- 
nary language ; but the shopkeepers are none 
the less anxious to push a trade. They 
stand at their doors accosting one after 
another of the throng, their hawk-like eyes 
instantly singling out such as are likely to 
make a purchase. They have something to 
suit all tastes andall pockets, An uncommon 
bargain in the shape of a hat, or “‘a good tile,” 
may be pressed upon our notice at one point; 
while, at another, frock, dress, or over-coats 
—either new or second-hand—are to be 
secured at unheard-of prices. Nor can the 
unheard-of prices, in any sense, be spoken of 
as a misnomer; for serviceable coats at less 
than five shillings each, boots from a shilling 
a pair, and other garments equally reasonable, 
are manifestly charges with which persons 
who employ fashionable tradesmen are not 
at all familiar. On one occasion the: com- 
plete outfit of a poor man who was about to 
be married, cost three shillings and three- 
pence. The bride’s trousseau came to a trifle 
less ; but as all was paid for by a friend, and 
the friend who made the purchases had 
imperative instructions not to be sparing, 
the outlay was of course far more extrava- 
gant than would have been the case had the 
goods been bought by the poor themselves in 
the ordinary way. Though it is a wretched 
thing that any of the poor should turn the 
day of rest into a market-day, we may rest 
assured that this region of old clothes- 
shops represents an indispensable conve- 
nience to working people of the poorer sort. 
Where else in this curious world could a man 
or woman be completely outfitted for three 
and sixpence? Even “the Lane” has a best 
side, and this is it. ‘ 

In turning from the dealers to the vast 
audience they succeed in bringing together, 
the first thing to be noted is that the congre- 
gation is the largest of the kind in London. 
We have left the more contracted domain of 





“ professionals” and “ the fancy” for quite | 





another atmosphere—a world, indeed, which 
seems to be made up of all the worlds with 
which we are familiar in this mighty London. 
It is not easy to realise that we are looking 
on a phase of Sunday morning life only a 
few yards away from Bishopsgate Church, 
the philanthropic rector of which once studied 
the subject for himself, to describe in Zhe 
Times what hesaw. Mr. Rogers, viewing the 
spectacle from a kind-hearted clergyman’s 
standpoint, thought that it reflected disgrace 
on the City as a corporate body, and was a 
kind of burlesque on our civilisation. 

Who, then, are the tens of thousands who 
habitually stay away from public prayer and 
public preaching to make up a concourse 
like this? It is easy to call them the Great 
Unwashed, but they cannot all be brought 
under that category. To not a few “the 
Lane” is one of the “sights” of London, 
and they come not only themselves to see— 
they bring their “ greener ” friends to enjoy 
the treat. We catch sight of many such 
whose black coats and brushed hats show 
them to be natives of that great social border- 
land which lies between the artisans and the 
more genteel classes. Some are even absurd 
enough to bring children to breathe the 
impureatmosphere. A very considerable num- 
ber are workmen in their every-day clothes, 
and such are continually on the look-out for 
tools, or any other likely bargain. Every- 
body has come with some object in view, 
however trivial that object may be. I have 
a lurking suspicion that many come merely 
because it is Sunday morning, and having 
neglected public worship’ until they scarcely 
realise its meaning, really have no idea of 
any more profitable way of passing the time. 
Others have goods to dispose of for money 
or by way of barter—things fairly come by, 
and as honestly exchanged ; but, alas! there 
are others in pretty strong force who come 
to steal or to dispose of that which they have 
already stolen. When lost articles were ad- 
vertised for in the last century, ‘“‘ No ques- 
tions asked” became a common phrase ; 
and that phrase is still representative of the 
rule in Petticoat Lane. There are Jews who 
receive what is offered them, who, for their 
own sake as well as for the sake of the 
seller, find it convenient not to be too in- 
quisitive. There are plenty of thieves who 
make “the Lane” a hunting-ground, and 
Sunday morning their harvest-time. Hither 
and thither they dodge their victims; and if, 
by sleight-of-hand, they can contrive to sell a 
dealer an article purloined from his own stall, 
their glee around the common lodging-house 
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WHILE THE BELLS ARE RINGING. 





fre will be uproarious. 
How large the propor- 
tion of thieves may be 





it is of course im- 
possible to say ; but, 
although scores of sus- 
picious faces are known 
to the police, they are 
not easily captured in 
such a crowd, espe- 
cially when an agile, 
youthful depredator 
has half-a-dozen com- 
rades to cover his 
escape. It is, in one 
sense, a thieves’ fair; 
but, at the same time, 
the criminal element 
in the crowd probably 
represents only a small 
minority. 

Taken altogether, 
however, “the Lane” 
is a moral eyesore ; 
viewed from without it 
is bad, but what is seen 
on the surface is as the 
whited sepulchre when 
compared with the 
worst which is out of 
sight. There is no 
doubt that the moral 
atmosphere of the 
place is grossly con- 
taminating to the thou- 
sands who come and go every week; but if 
thieves of all ages and of every grade can here 
dispose of their booty, whether of large or small 
amount, there are lower depths not so easily 
fathomed. ‘There is, for example, a great 
deal of gambling going on aside from the 
crowd on the open spaces. Uncanny-look- 
ing sharpers who know all about “ the three- 
card trick,” and all other dodges of their 
singular profession, may here and there be 
detected looking for their prey. In days of 
social advancement like our own, such a 
riotous assemblage ought long ago to have 
shared the fate of Bartholomew fair; and, 
seeing that the City authorities have not yet 
mustered courage to suppress the more 
crying abuses of the nuisance, other agencies 
may at least disturb the Jews in their 
thieves’ refuge and otherwise frouzy retreats. 
Before the removal of old Devonshire Square 
Chapel, where Dr. Price, editor of the Edectic 
Review, and John Howard Hinton, were 
successively ministers, the riot without 
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mingled its sounds with the prayer and 
praise within. 

If any should think that the above picture 
of Sunday morning in one of the darkest re- 
cesses of London has too much shade in the 
background, it will be pleasant in closing to 
relieve the sombre with some lighter touches. 
If it has proved anything, the history of 
London, during the last generation, has 
proved that those who perseveringly work 
in faith have no need to yield to despair. 
Careless and thoughtless as these myriads 
undoubtedly are, they are still amenable to 
Christian influences ; and those who have 
tact and sympathy for an arduous calling are 
carrying on a noble work among them. 
Surely as the chimes do not lose their silvery 
tone because the din beneath may drown 
their music, the Old Gospel does not suffer 
loss of power consequent on the sin and 
squalor through which it raises its subjects. 
Let us exemplify faith and courage. If the 
night is long, the day is breaking. 
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MICHELANGELO BUONARROTI. 


HE little 
town of 
Caprese was 
still slumbering 
on Monday, 
March the 6th, 
in the year of 
grace 1474. 
The household 
of the Podesta 
was, however, 
astir, for a baby 
boy opened his 
dark eyes there 
that morning 
on a world 
which his ge- 
nius was to il- 
luminate. The 
familyofthe Po- _ 
desta,” though 
noble, was 
poor ; and one 
cannot wonder 
that the Buon- 
arroti should 
have fallen into 
decay when we observe how weak and stupid 
its members had become. ‘The great artist 
whose fate it was to come of such a race was 
the only exception to the rule. He was the 


second of five brothers, and all his life long | 


he had to bear the burden of their incapacity, 
provide their support, and, as he often said, 
“looked to them for nothing but gratitude 
and brotherly kindness, neither of which 
he found.” When the little Michel was six 
months old he was given to a peasant woman 
of Settignano to nurse, and there he remained 
until sent for to rejoin his parents in Florence, 
where, as soon as he was old enough, he was 
sent to a grammar-school. The boy, how- 
ever, early showed the bent of his inclination. 
A pencil or bit of charcoal was always in 
his vigorous little fingers, and he was sketch- 
ing everywhere—on the white walls, on scraps 
of paper, on doors; and his greatest pleasure 
was found in making the acquaintance of 
artists. His father had destined his sons for 
trade, and, we are told, many a sound thrash- 
ing Michelangelo had to endure from both 
father and uncles ; but the irresistible prompt- 
ings of inborn genius cannot be suppressed ; 
the boy had a determined will, and under all 
difficulties he persevered. We hear no men- 
tion of Michelangelo’s mother. 


If he znhe- | 





| 





rited his genius 
in ever so small 
a degree it must 
have been from 
her. Our imagi- 
nation pictures 
Signora Buon- 
arroti as a 
woman proba- 
bly of mental 
power, but with 
a hard and un- 
sympathetic 
nature. Her 
great son never 
mentions her 
till near the 
close of his long 
life, when look- 
ing down the 
vista of past 
years the misti- 
ness of recol- 
lection may 
have softened 
the hardness of 
the reality, and 
he begs fifs nephew and heir to call his little 
daughter “ Francesca, the name of my mo- 
ther.” Michelangelo’s life was singularly de- 
void of love, and this may account for the 
want of tenderness shown as a rule in his 
works. Out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh and the hand also works. 

At length, when Michelangelo was four- 
teen years old, the boy had his way, and was 
formally apprenticed in the workshop of 
Domenico and David Ghirlandaio, the best 
school of art in Florence; and he must 
already have made some progress in drawing, 
for we find he was paid this first year six 
florins. His masters were engaged on the 
frescoes of the choir of Sta. Maria Novella, 


|and here he witnessed all the processes of 


fresco-painting ; twenty yearsafterwards, when 
he painted the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, he 
showed how thoroughly he remembered these 
early lessons. He observed everything, and 
closely imitated nature in his drawings. In 
this he struck out a new path for himself, for 
it was not then the customary mode. Thus 
Michelangelo was constantly practising his 
art, and he now laid the foundation of the 
extraordinary skill of hand which afterwards 
enabled him, when need was, to paint both 
in oil and fresco; though these branches of 
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art he only took up at intervals, and never 
considered himself a painter. The boy loved 
his chisel and mallet, and turned instinctively 
to sculpture. It is said that his foster-father 
was a stone-carver, and certainly he would 
see this trade carried on all around him at 
Settignano, and childish impressions are often 
permanent. At sixteen the young sculptor 
had carved in marble the mask of a Faun, 
which is treasured in the National Museum 
at Florence. Lorenzo de’ Medici took the 
artist into his palace, and he there pursued 
his studies with every advantage. For four 
years he was treated as a son by the Magnifi- 
cent, and enjoyed the best of all liberal 
educations free, and constant association with 
men of polish, learning, and even genius. 
Two of Michelangelo’s greatest enemies 
through life were his own temper and his own 
tongue ; hasty and fiery in one, and sarcastic 
with the other, they caused him much misery; 
and one of the earliest misfortunes they 
wrought him was a blow on the face, given 
by a fellow pupil in the Medici garden, which 
broke his nose and disfigured him for life. 
Although the lesson so strikingly taught was 
not learned, yet he had ever a good heart. 
Morally considered, the atmosphere the lad 
lived in was far from pure, but the after- 
life of Michelangelo shows that the influences 
which surrounded him at this period neither 
corrupted his morality nor undermined his 
faith. Living among parasites, he retained 
his independence of character; and when 
Lorenzo died he left the palace untainted— 
a good son, a good citizen, a lover of free- 
dom, and entirely unspoiled by luxury, ready 
for the exercise of self-denial, and prepared 
to live a laborious life. 

Michelangelo was now seventeen, and 
already a sculptor on his own account. He 
had a valuable friend, the Prior of Santo 
Spirito, who used his influence to get him 
subjects for dissection from the adjoining 
hospital. A long and laborious study of 
anatomy followed. He worked so hard as to 
injure his health, but acquired such an intimate 
knowledge of the human form as to enable him 
to represent its every movement, and thus 
made himself the first draughtsman of his age. 

Michelangelo was twenty-two years old 
when he first entered Rome. He went thither 
a poor man, in hopes of employment, of self- 
improvement, and perhaps even dreaming of 
fame and a future; but he little thought that 
his name would be linked with that of the 
Eternal City through all time as sculptor, 
painter, and architect, in his way the mightiest 
one the world has ever seen ! 





For sixty-seven years Michelangelo was for 
the most part a resident in Rome. At first 
his life was a struggling one ; yet, poor as he 
was, he was ever ready to assist others, espe- 
cially artists, and often made designs for their 
pictures gratuitously; greatness can never be 
mean. He lived in a bare room, ate the 
plainest food, dressed poorly, and curtailed 
the least personal expenses that he might be 
able to assist his father’s family, who, on 
their part, were not ashamed to constantly 
prey upon him, 

The early days of his life at Rome were 
immortalised by Michelangelo by the crea- 
tion of some of his finest works. It is impos- 
sible to notice many of these, but at least the 


‘wonderful “Pieta”” must be mentioned. It 


has never been surpassed: What the “ Ma- 
donna” of the San Sisto is to painting this 
group is to sculpture. The master had not 
yet fallen into his later exaggerations of action 
or shape. Dignity and the deepest devo- 
tional feeling, beauty of form, and grace of 
attitude, are here all combined. Such match- 
less statues made Michelangelo great. The 
sympathy he received was a congratulation 
from his father, who was “glad he had saved 
money wherewith to assist his brothers.” 

The master was but twenty-seven years 
old when, from a deformed and mis-shapen 
block of marble, he undertook to create a 
colossal statue expressive of the maintenance 
and defence of the Florentine liberties. In 
January, 1504, two years and four months 
later, the glorious “ David” was finished. 
‘‘T come to thee in the name of the Lord of 
Hosts” was the text of this marvellous ser- 
mon in stone. The statue is the ideal of 
heroic courage. 

Michelangelo’s mode of working was very 
remarkable; and so rapid, as well as trye, 
as to account in some degree for the amount 
of labour he got through. At sixty years 
of age, and when in anything but robust 
health, he is described as “smiting down 
more scales from a very hard block of 
marble in a quarter of an hour than ¢hree 
young marble cuiters would in three or four 
times that space.” ... “He flung himself 
upon the marble with such impetuosity and 
fervour as to induce me to believe he would 
break the work to fragments, With a single 
blow he brought down scales of marble of 
three or four fingers’ breadth, and with such 
precision to the line marked on the marble, 
that if he had broken away a very little more 
he risked the ruin of his work.” Greatness 
cannot be idle. 

Michelangelo, in 1504, unhesitatingly ac- 
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cepted an order to paint a rival patriotic 
picture with Leonardo da Vinci in the Hall 
of the Municipal Council of Florence ; but 
after three months’ work he suddenly threw 
this up and all his other Florentine engage- 
ments, and leaving his native city, where 
he was honoured and esteemed, returned to 
Rome on the invitation of Pope Julius II. 
But the Pope did not understand the child- 
like heart of such a man. Genius cannot be 
ordered. So he had to flee, for his life was 
not safe. 

But Michelangelo was compelled by his 
anxious fellow-citizens in Florence, to which 
he had fled, to return tothe Pope. He carried 
with him the following interesting letter :— 
“The bearer is Michelangelo, sculptor, who 
is sent to be at the disposal of his Holi- 
ness our Lord. We certify to you that he is 
an excellent young man, and in his profes- 
sion unequalled in Italy, perhaps in the 
whole world. We cannot too earnestly re- 
commend him. He is of such a disposition 
that if he is kindly bespoken and well treated 
he will do everything. It is needful to show 
him affection and favour, and he in return 
will do works which will astonish all who see 
them. We make known to you that he has 
here begun an historical picture for the public 
which will be a marvel, and also twelve 
Apostles, nine feet in height each, which will 
be transcendent works. We reiterate that 
we recommend him with all our good-will. 
22nd day November, 1506. 

‘“* The said Michelangelo proceeds upon the 
pledge of our faith.” This event is deeply to 
be regretted, for his genius was no longer free. 

Yet Michelangelo’s prodigious energy, his 
fertility of resource, his genius enabled him 
to do with success that which by other men 
is only done after long and continuous labour 
and study. Again, in 1508, the sculptor 
retired to his native town, but was hardly 
comfortably settled when he was resum- 
moned to Rome. Knowing by experience 
that the Republic of Florence could not pro- 
tect him in his residence there, he gave up the 
plans he had formed without a struggle, and 
again departed to Rome, and took up the 
yoke—not an easy one—of the Pope’s servi- 
tude. His Holiness wished the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel in the Vatican to be painted, 
and desired the sculptor to lay aside his chisel 
forthwith and assume the brush. With what 
result the whole world knows. The vault is 
alive with figures ; three hundred and forty- 
three, varying in their proportions, infinite in 
invention, full of life and movement, are there. 
Michelangelo was a great master of expres- 








sion, especially of a grand and noble character, 
In the figure which represents Divinity— 
power, benevolence, intellect, and goodness 
are united in superhuman beauty. For four 
years the great frescoes progressed. 

Michelangelo worked very rapidly, but 
frequently in winter fresco painting is im- 
possible. The Pope constantly hurried and 
harassed him, distracting his thoughts. He 
was ill, and often suffering much. His father 
entered into a lawsuit, and the ingratitude 
and laziness of his brothers were very trying. 
Enemies threw difficulties in his way, and 
even endeavoured to stop him altogether, 
and, moreover, for thirteen months he re- 
ceived no pay. Yet under all these annoy- 
ances the hand worked on with sad deter- 
mination, and triumphed. 

A change then came, but it brought no re- 
lief with it. Julian died, and was succeeded 
by Leo X., who, not desirous of having his 
predecessor so honoured, prevented Michel- 
angelo from going on with the famous monu- 
ment ; he stopped his painting too, and com- 
manded him to turn architect and erect the 
facade of San Lorenzo, at Florence ! 

In vain the sculptor struggled. One pope 
had compelled him to turn painter, another 
architect. But this was not the worst, and 
through all time the name of Leo X. must 
be execrated, for he forced the greatest genius 
in the world to become a quarry master. 
It was not only a pitiless indignity inflicted 
on Michelangelo personally, but has been an 
untold loss to art, a robbery of the heritage of 
future ages. How the artist felt it is shown 
in his cry of anguish, “I would have you 
understand that such solicitations (orders for 
statues) are to me so many stabs, for I die 
of vexation from not being able to do that 
which I would do but for my evil fortune.” 
His famous group of “ Victory,” sculptured 
when once more his hands and thoughts 
were free, shows in imperishable marble how 
the sculptor felt this cruelty. ‘Tormented, ill- 
used, oppressed, compelled to go backwards 
and forwards between Florence and the 
quarries, his attention distracted by the infi- 
nity of practical details which occupied it, 
the sculptor still found time to handle his 
beloved chisel, and did all that lay in his 
power to fulfil his contracts, whether public 
or private. Four years of this compulsory 
employment, this “ ignominy,” to use his own 
word, were at length over. And yet even 
the road-making and quarrying this noble man 
had been compelled to do, he had done with 
all “his might.” But Michelangelo was dete- 
riorated in his inner life. His sense of ten- 
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derness was gone, and no more appeared in 
his works. An artist’s soul cannot be crushed 
or hardened without an outward manifesta- 
tion. ‘Thus the world has more to reproach 
Leo X. with than even holding the great 
master’s hand for four of his best years. (A 
statue of Christ triumphant over Death, 
finished at this period, though in itself a 
noble figure of early manhood, with a look 
of glowing triumph on the face, is considered 
as a representation of the Saviour un- 
paralleled for its irreverence.) Yet with 
liberality and generosity he assisted artists 
of all classes who applied to him for help. 
Ill-treatment had not hardened his heart to 
his fellow-toilers. 

Pope Adrian passed across the scene, and 
then Clement appears; but both would be 
meddling masters. 

Very different are his later works in respect 
of exquisite finish and completeness from 
his earlier ones, done when he need not tear 
himself away while a touch remained to 
make them perfect. 

Michelangelo was again ordered to turn 
architect, and designed the Laurentian 
Library and the Chapel of the Medici. 

In 1528, the best-beloved brother of the 
artist, Buonarroto, died from the plague, and 
Michelangelo tenderly nursed him during his 
fatal illness, without regard to possible dread- 
ful infection. 

And then, after more chequered years, Pope 
Paul ordered the painting of that awful fresco, 
“The Last Judgment,” to be undertaken. 

His impatient temper was aggravated by 
being constantly urged to hasten, and his 
work could not be done in peace. Though 
no sign of its gentle influence appears in the 
work on which the artist was engaged, the 
year 1534 brought to him the only pure, 
loving, elevating love of his life. Victoria 
Colonna became his friend and threw over 
his sombre life its one gleam of sunshine. 
The lady was forty-four and Michelangelo 
sixty years of age when they first met. She 
appreciated his marvellous genius and his 
great works, and her gentle influence drew 
out the deep goodness and the love which 
to all others were invisible under his rough 
exterior. Only truly great men and women 
are capable of the highest friendship, of 
entire mutual trust and truthfulness. ‘This, 
though ,so late in life, the master now en- 
joyed. For thirteen years this beautiful union 
warmed his heart, and under its influence the 
poetic genius of Michelangelo awoke, and his 
poems were of such merit that he must ever 
be considered as having attained a high rank 





amidst the sweet singers of Italy. They show 
with much beauty the purity of his mind, his 
patriotism, his religion, and his true and 
affectionate nature. In 1547 Victoria Co- 
lonna died. He went to say good-bye, and 
“ when she was dying he afterwards lamented 
he had not kissed her face as well as her 
hand.” Nothing can tell us better than these 
words the pure and reverent love with which 
the great master was devoted to his friend. 

In 1545 Michelangelo completed the statue 
of ‘ Moses,” commenced a quarter of a cen- 
tury before, when the great artist had freedom 
and leisure for his genius. This statue is 
unequalled even by himself. It combines 
great physical strength with beauty of shape, 
even to delicacy and refinement ; the execu- 
tion even of the drapery is very elaborate ; 
and as to the face of the great lawgiver, it 
must be seen to be understood. This nobly 
sublime figure was the crown of the great 
master’s power. 

We cannot speak of these great works, 
splendid as they were, but pass on to the 
crowning effort of his genius as an architect 
—the construction of the unequalled cupola 
of Saint Peter’s. At seventy-two years of 
age, “for the love of God and the good of 
his own soul,” distinctly stipulating that he 
should receive no payment for the same, 
Michelangelo undertook this great work. 
Former architects had thought of a dome, 
but their designs were squat and small. 
Michelangelo said he would “raise the 
Pantheon in the air,” and he did it! He 
watched over every detail of the work, and 
left behind him a large model, which un- 
happily has not been exactly followed. In 
April, 1549, he wrote to his nephew, “ With 
regard to my disease I am better, and now 
there is hope, to the astonishment of all, 
for I was thought to be dying, and so I 
believed. I have had a good physician, but I 
believe more in the efficacy of prayer.” 

At the age of eighty-two, when his weakened 
sight caused him to fail as sculptor and 
painter, he fixed the noble proportions and 
exquisite curves of the cupola of Saint Peter’s, 
and thus became far greater than he had ever 
been before as an architect, excelling his 
predecessors of every age. 

In the February of 1563, at sunset, he 
departed to the Father. Turning to his 


friends, he said, “When dying, my friends, 
remember the sufferings Jesus Christ bore 
for us ;” and so passed away in peace, the 
greatest artist the world has ever seen, at the 
close of his eighty-ninth year. 

ELIZABETH HART. 
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A Tale of Sea Folks. 
By PASTOR FRIES. GIVEN In ENGLISH BY JULIE SUTTER. 


I.—THE QUIET WATERS. 


WE stood on the high dam where the 
German Ocean washes the coast of 
Friesland-Schleswig. Great and wonderful 
are the works of God, but greatest of them 
is the sea. Beautiful indeed are the moun- 
tains of the Lord, with their rising terraces, 
their towering peaks; theirs is a restful 
splendour, full ‘of light and shadows; but 
they lack one thing—life and motion. The 
sea is alive, breathing and heaving with its 
tides, passion-tossed when the angry billows 
are stirred to the depth, and breaking into a 
thousand smiles as the calming ripples catch 
the silvery light, One thing only is greater 
than the sca—the heavens embracing it, 
whose storms raise the troubled waters, 
whose calm is their rest. 

Hundreds of navvies were engaged at the 
dykes, The sea is for ever hungering; it 
had taken large mouthfuls out of the dams, 
by means of which man would save the 
earth from its inroads, and what a single 
storm-night had washed away needed many 
days, of patient labour to repair, But 
though the sea be insatiable, and for ever 
trying, undaunted man will not yield ground. 
Strong moles resisting the breakers are put 
forth like so many arms to hold what the 
surging waters have spoiled from other shores. 
The sea may be angry and foam against 
these barriers ; it must yield the supremacy 
to man. 

But to-day the, aspect was wonderfully 
quiet. Beholding the smooth expanse as it 
mirrored the sunny sky, and watching the 
calm cadence of the shoreward rolling waves, 
one would scarcely believe that a few hours 
could suffice to stir a fury before which even 
a brave heart might quail. Now the waters 
were but the reflection of a cloudless sky, and 
the horizon was wondrously clear. There 
were vessels about, and numberless fishing- 
boats, while a distant steamer furrowed the 
waters, trailing a steam-cloud behind it. 

But what are those specks beyond, barely 
rising from the hiding level? Are they sand- 
banks, are they islands? These are the 
Hallig. Isles, you will be told. The Hallig 
Isles! and a:sensation of wonder, almost of 
pity seizes .you as you gaze upon them. 

nsheltered by dyke or dam, they are strewn 
about the deep, at the mercy of tide and 





storm, as lambs in the very mouth of the 
lion; helpless indeed, if it be not that He 
who measures the waters in His hands will 
guard them even there. 

Is it possible that these exposed islets are 
the habitation of men? of tender women and 
children watching through storm-nights for 
those at sea? Can human life, with its joys 
and SOrrOWs, find room there for even the 
sole of its foot, surrounded by the hungering 
waters, in constant danger and ever. facing 
death? Let the following story be an answer 
to your question. 

The tide was low. There had been a 
three-days’ westerly gale, but in the night 
the wind had veered to the east. The sun 
had risen unveiled from the ocean, and a 
cloudless autumn day was shedding calm 
and quiet over the island homes. The strand 
lay bare with its wave-washed sands, strewn 
with planks and other wreckage, carried 
ashore by the storm-swept sea. 

A girlish figure, delicately shaped, was 
leaning against a coil of ropes, resting 
her head in her hands, her eyes dreaming 
away over the waters, as though looking for 
something in the haze beyond. She was 
scarcely more than a child, though woman- 
hood seemed waking in her soul. It was 
a pretty figure, in the sombre woollen clothing 
peculiar to her people. A dark blue kerchief 
covered her head, meeting in a knot over the 
forehead ; a dress of coarsest serge draped 
her tender limbs—nowise a becoming gar- 
ment, yet the dark surroundings did not 
lessen the loveliness of her features. What if 
the kerchief concealed her hair, there was 2 
beautiful tress of flaxen gold escaping from 
under it; and if the forehead was all but 
hidden, the wonderful eyes with their long 
silken lashes gained in expression. The 
lower part of the face was softly rounded, a 
beautiful oval; the mouth was firm, with an 
expression of thoughtfulness. It was Esther 
of the “Green Wharf,” the daughter of 
Niels Andersen, the rich skipper, as the 
Hallig people called him. She had been 
sitting a long time on the sunny strand, 
almost motionless, What was attracting her 
eyes in the cistance ? What was moving in 
the girl’s heart? She could not have told 
herself. She was just dreaming and longing, 
giving her thoughts the rein; why should 
she not? She had never been beyond her 
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isles, nor seen the land, the sunlit shores of 
which gleamed like a mystery beyond the 
confines of the sea. Niels Andersen’s house 
was on one of the smaller islets, which had 
soom for a few wharves only ; no church, no 
minister, and no manse. If the poor folk 
wished to hear the word of God or join in 
prayer, they looked across to the larger 
Hallig, where bells were not rung to say it 
was time for service—for the sound of bells 
would have been drowned by the breakers 
but where a flag was hoisted to call the 
islanders to worship. 

Esther had never seen a green tree, nor 
heard the music of the wind through birch or 
pine, nor the song of birds in their branches. 
She had heard of these marvels ; her father 
could tell of them, and of more wonderful 
things besides, for he had been on voyages to 
distant climes. Not that the girl wished 
herself away from her island home ; she 
could not live half so happily elsewhere, she 
thought ; but she would like to see the beau- 
teous things, and she liked to dream of them 
with waking eyes. Yes, they must be beau- 
tiful! As she dreamed the slumbering 
billows murmured softly, and the well-known 
monotonous rhythm charmed her ear. The 
little windows of her father’s house sparkled 
in the sunshine, looking merrily at the 
dreaming child. Niels Andersen’s house 
on the Green Wharf was but a humble abode, 
like all the dwellings on the Hallig. A 
stone gable rose over the entrance, on which 
were written the words: “‘ We are but 
strangers and pilgrims on earth: for here we 
have no continuing city ; but we seek one to 
come.” Yet though humble, the house had 
its treasures—Esther at least thought them so 
—both within and without. Lovely pictures, 
on blue ground, adorning the chief room, 
and nice Bible texts on the doors of their 
beds in the walls: these were the treasures 
within. It was the fashion on the Hallig to 
have the rooms painted; but where other 
folks had ships and marvels of the sea, Niels 
Andersen could show Adam and Eve under 
a splendid tree, with branches full of golden 
apples, half-hiding a gorgeous serpent, so life- 
like that the child in the twilight would fancy 
she could see it wriggling along. But under- 
neath this picture was written: “ Lead us 
not into temptation.” On the opposite wall 
Cain and Abel were offering up their sacri- 
fice—Cain with a sullen look and dark glow- 
ing eyes, black hair, and of wild appearance; 
Abel was fair, with blue eyes and a white 
face, red-cheeked (very red; but that did 





not detract from his beauty), and beneath | 


XII—22 





this picture were the words: “Sin lieth at 
the door.” The house owed these wonderful 
pictures to Esther’s grandfather, who was 
still alive, though he moved no farther now 
than from the bed to his chair behind the 
great stove, and back from the chair to his 
bed. He had loved Bible stories all his life, 
and one day he brought an artist over from 
Husum, the nearest town on shore, who 
painted these pictures on his walls. The 
texts on the doors to the family beds were 
older even than the grandfather; he had them 
merely re-painted when the pictures were 
being done. One of these texts was: “I 
will lay me down in peace and sleep: for 
the Lord only maketh me dwell in safety ;” 
and another: “ Keep me as the apple of the 
eye: hide me under the shadow of thy wings.” 
Esther had known them by heart, and other 
texts besides, ever since she could remember. 
And she thought there could not anywhere 
be a more beautiful room than theirs on the 
Green Wharf. They had other treasures, 
things which the father had brought home 
from his voyages—big shells, some brown, 
some pink ; you could hold them to your ear 
and listen to the most wonderful music, like 
fairies singing within ; wings and feathers of 
tropical birds ; glasses full of pretty red seeds 
with black tips ; quantities of tiny shells, 
white and blue and pink. But pretty as 
these things were, Esther held them only 
second in estimation to the pictures in the 
room, 

Of treasures without there were three— 
firstly, two large elder-bushes, one each side 
of the door leading to their modest garden ; 
secondly, two narrow strips of flower-beds, 
bordered with shells; and beyond these, 
what Esther thought best of all, a real arbour 
of struggling birch shrubs, sheltering a seat. 
The elder-bushes had their scented flowers, 
the garden beds their blooming colours, 
humble though they were; but the arbour 
had its dreams—to sit there and gaze upon 
the sea, especially when the moon was up, 
that was best of all! 

Esther was still leaning against the coil of 
ropes, when suddenly she started, looking 
about her; two figures came running towards 
her from the wharf, two boys of fifteen and 
sixteen, in sailor clothes—shining oil-skin 
hats, blue loose jackets, linen trousers, and 
shoeless feet. The one had outrun the 
other, a dark-haired, handsome fellow, with 
a fiery look; the other was fair, as most of 
the Hallig youths, with blue, honest, faithful 
eyes, and an open countenance, though the 
expression of courage was not wanting. The 
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two boys were Thomas and Andrew, living 
in the smaller house built on the same wharf 
as Niels Andersen’s. They were flying along 
straight towards Esther, calling out, as they 
came nearer, that they had found something 
on the sands, and, reaching her, they put it 
down in her lap. It was a prettily carved 
casket of foreign wood, inlaid with metal, and 
firmly closed. Esther looked now at the 
boys, now at the casket, and then she asked 
which of them had found it. Both laid 
claim ; it appeared presently, however, that 
Andrew had seen it first, but that Thomas, 
being the most nimble of the two, had been 
quickest in catching hold of it. There would 
have been a quarrel, but Esther, as she had 
done many a time before, warded it off by 
suggesting they should let her decide. The 
boys were satisfied, as usual, with Esther’s 
judgment, and she proposed: “ We will take 
it to Mother Elsbeth ; what she says will be 
right.” Elsbeth was Andrew’s mother, a 
widow whose husband had been lost at sea, 
and she had adopted Thomas. There had 
been a wreck on the island ; all hands had 
gone down, but the boy was picked up by a 
Hallig boat; he was but a child of three 
years old, who could not tell whence he 
came, and probably would never be claimed 
by any one. Mother Elsbeth pitied the little 
fellow, who was much about the same age as 
her own child; she was just then mourning 
her husband ; she resolved to bring up the 
boy with her own little Andrew. She had 
been a faithful mother to him, although the 
shipwrecked foundling proved of a wild and 
passionate disposition, and often very trouble- 
some. 

Thomas was not particularly pleased with 
Esther’s proposal, declaring plainly he would 
acknowledge no one’s decision except just 
hers. But first he would open the casket. 
He drew his knife, forcing the strong blade 
between the box and the lid; after some 
turning and twisting, which he managed 
with a show of cleverness, the lock yielded, 
disclosing the contents. They looked in 
eagerly, but were rather disappointed in 
seeing at first nothing but letters, old sheets 
of closely written paper. Thomas cleared 
them away ruthlessly, and the wind carried 
them off to the sea. ‘There, at the bottom 
of the casket, lay revealed what pleased him 
better; his eyes sparkled, and eagerly he took 
hold of a gold chain; there was a curious 
cross and an old-fashioned ring besides, all of 
pure gold, the ring being set with a deep-red 
stone. “A piece for each!” cried Thomas ; 
“I keep the chain, you shall have the cross, 











Andrew, and to Esther we'll give the ring,” 
Andrew was satisfied ; but Esther refused to 
take the present before Mother Elsbeth had 
approved of it. ‘Together they ran across to 
the wharf; the girl was as fleet of foot as her 
companions, her lithe figure quite keeping up 
with their speed. Mother Elsbeth, of course, 
was astonished in beholding their treasure- 
trove ; but it was clear that Thomas ruled 
here ; she was quite satisfied with the decision 
he had come to, and, moreover, she thought it 
a good omen that Esther should have the ring, 
for she was fond of the girl, and had long ago 
settled in her heart that she should one day 
be her Andrew’s wife. She proposed to take 
the chain and cross into safe keeping for the 
boys. Andrew gave up his cross without 
demur ; but Thomas flatly refused to yield 
the chain. It dazzled his eyes ; fastening it 
forthwith to his button-hole, he turned it 
again and again so as to catch the light. 
No, he could not part with the sparkling 
beauty; he begged and entreated, and, as 
usual, had his way. 

Soon after this Christmas came round ; and 
the Hallig Isles, much as they forego of other 
pleasures, have their share of Christmas 
joy, not only in the little church, but also, 
and very much so, in the children’s hearts. 

It was about one o’clock on Christmas 
Eve, when Esther and her two companions 
entered their boat at high water to row across 
to the manse. They had been invited, as 
usual, by the pastor’s wife to join her Christ- 
mas gathering at the school. Their coming 
was under favour of wind and weather, cur- 
rent and tide, and it was an anxious question 
with them for some days before, “ Shall we 
get across?” But they did get across; the 
day had dawned auspiciously, the tide was for 
them and the weather still ; a grey half-foggy, 
autumn sky; there had not been any frost 
yet, and the sea moved with a gentle swell- 
ing. ‘Thomas was at the oar—he was a 
thorough boatman—Andrew sitting still by 
the side of Esther; the girl’s hand hung over 
the brink, her fingers just touching the rip- 
pling surface. At first their conversation 
was animated ; they remembered last year’s 
Christmas-tree, with its many tapers, the 
gingerbread cakes, the beautiful pictures; but 
presently Esther proposed they should sing 
the Christmas hymn they had lately learned 
at the school, and they began :— 


‘** From heaven above to earth I come 
To bear good news to every home,’ 


their youthful voices ringing clear across the 
waters. It was strange, almost solemn; 4 
little boat, three happy faces, the beautiful 
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old Christmas carol, and the oar falling in | happiness was mirrored in the eyes of the 
rhythm on the lonely sea. kind-hearted lady, as one after another they 
Thomas had rowed well; they landed in | came to thank her and the pastor for their 
good time, and hastened up to the manse. | Christmas joy, with hearts open to the gentle 
The lady was not yet to be seen, being busy | exhortation of the faithful shepherd, who 
with her preparations; but the pastor re- | had a word for each one taking leave; and 
ceived the young people, taking them to|as they went forth into the twilight, quiet 
the spacious room adjoining the school, | and lifted up, as even children can be, one 
which was filling with expectant faces. The | could not but think of promises given again 
little ones could scarcely stand quiet for | and again, including “the isles,” too, in His 
delight; a quarter of an hour to them was | salvation. 
very long, and their eyes kept watching the Early on Christmas Day, the following 
door of promise now soon to open. Hark! | morning, Esther was standing near the elder- 
the lady was ringing her bell—the signal they | bushes behind the house. It was but six 
might enter, and not a moment they lost. | o’clock, fully night as yet. The sky was 
Surely it was a glory beyond the humble | clear; a hoar frost had whitened the ground; 
expectations of the Hallig children! The |a host of stars spangled the heavens; the 
large room had been darkened by means of | horned moon hung low on the horizon, and, 
shutters and curtains, for it was yet broad | brightest of all, the morning star was shed- 
daylight without. And there was a tree in | ding radiance on the Christmas morn. Esther 
the middle of the apartment, indeed a | stood quiet, thinking ; filled with the happy 
curious tree! It was not a fir, for they do | impressions of yesterday, they made music 
not grow on the island, nor yet a palm,/inher soul. The moonlight lay asa shining 
though the children thought it grander than | pool on the sea, and the waves caught a 
both. The truth was, this amiable pastor’s | reflection of the morning star; it was a 
lady had manufactured a tree of her own. | wonderful hour, sacred and still. Even the 
It would have been far too troublesome and | lonely Hallig knows the indescribable charm 
expensive to send across to the “land” every | of early morning. The girl’s thoughts went 
year for a fresh supply ; so she made one to | beyond the immediate present. She was to 
serve once for all. It had sticks for branches, | be confirmed in the spring, together with the 
and green-coloured sheeps’ wool instead of | boys, her childhood’s companions. Hers 
needles—a wonderful production, no doubt ; | was an earnest heart, early directed to things 
but to the Hallig children it was all it should | above ; almost unconsciously she folded her 
be; they had never seen a real fir, and| hands, and though neither thoughts nor 
thought all Christmas-trees were like theirs. | words took shape, a prayer yet rose from her 
There were plenty of tapers on the woolly | inmost soul. Some one approached her; 
branches, for the pastor’s lady did her best, | she looked up; it was Andrew. 
and the lights shone on along array of plates| “What are you doing here, Esther?” 
with red-cheeked apples sent from Kiel for | asked he in the soft Friesland voice, and 
the children, whose gardens are innocent | she too heard a tenderness in the sound. 
of apple-trees, And between the plates} “I am thinking,” she said. 
there were beautiful figures of gingerbread| ‘‘Are you remembering that the time is 
cake, horsemen and soldiers, and what not | not far when Thomas and I must go to sea?” 
besides, to the very manger of Bethlehem | For as soon as they were confirmed the boys 
with ox and ass, quite a masterpiece of the | were to go on their first voyage with a Flens- 
good lady’s invention. A little boy, to whom | borg vessel bound for Greenland. 
a horse had been given, inquired whether} “Yes,” Esther said quietly, “I remember; 
such big four-legged creatures really did | but before you go we three will be confirmed 
exist, There are no horses upon the Hallig | together, when we shall give ourselves to 
Isles ; and he looked upon the modest imita- | God, and if we keep close to Him, you on 
tion of one much as other people would view | sea and J at home on the wharf, we shall yet 





a monster of antediluvian proportions. be united.” 
The Christmas gathering ran its happy| The boy sighed gently, but answered not. 
course, They sang the well-known hymns,| “Andrew,” said Esther after some silence, 


and the pastor read the gospel of the nativity | taking hold of his hand, “ we two will keep 
which, enhanced by the “light shining in | faithfully what we are going to take upon 
darkness,” as symbolized in the tree, moved | ourselves.” 

the children’s hearts, and not the children’s} And the boy pressed her hand, saying— 
only, in every home. The young people’s | “ Yes, Esther, I will be faithful at sea, and 
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when I return I can look you in the face 
honestly.” 

That was the children’s promise on early 
Christmas morn. The sea lay veiled in a 
sacred calm, the morning star went on shin- 
ing, and the approaching dawn broke as a 
streak of light upon the distant horizon. A 
mocking laughter fell on their ears ; it was 
Thomas, who had stolen near to listen, and 
now ran away, making fun of their vow. But 
Esther went quietly indoors. 


II.—THE TROUBLED WATERS. 


On the last Sunday of February the three 
were confirmed. Andrew and Esther had re- 
turned from church, deeply moved. Thomas, 
too, had shed some tears; but the fresh sea 
breeze dried them quickly, and before they 
fastened their little boat to its moorings he had 
recovered his wonted spirits. A letter had 
arrived the week before from the shipowner 
at Flensborg, stating that the Zidse/ho/t would 
go to sea the first week in March, and that 
the boys were to join as early as possible. 
So their departure was fixed for the Monday 
after their confirmation. Thomas was wild 


with expectation, the old Hallig soil seemed | 


to burn under his feet. But Andrew’s heart 
was heavy as they walked down from the 
Green Wharf to the shore. Mother Elsbeth 
and Esther accompanied the boys to their 
boat ; his hand lingered in theirs, and they 
wished him God - speed, while Thomas sat 
by the oar impatiently, calling out to him to 
have done with good-byes. Then Andrew 
quietly took his seat, but his eyes returned 
to his mother and Esther. Thomas, stand- 
ing erect in the boat, pushed off with a happy 
halloo, and his handsome face from under 
his sailor hat flashed with the daring of his 
impetuous spirit. Thus the boys left their 
island home. But on the shore of the lonely 
Hallig a girl remained standing, watching 
the boat, till it appeared but as a speck rising 
and sinking on the waves. Andrew’s eyes 
did not move from her till the handkerchief 
in her hand vanished from his sight, swal- 
lowed up by the white-crested waters rising 
higher and higher between them. And at last, 
when the dancing ripples along the horizon 
was all that remained to be seen, he for a 
moment hid his face in his hands, his heart 
saying the while, “I will be faithful at sea.” 
Therewith his courage rose, a brave light 
filling his blue eyes ; and as the two lads 
climbed the sides of the Zidse/ho/t the captain 
eyed them approvingly, saying they would 
be capital tars before long. 

The voyage soon disclosed the difference 











in the boys. In activity and dexterous 
daring Thomas certainly was before Andrew; 
he climbed the rigging like a cat, and hung 
at the masthead securely. But his insub. 
ordinate disposition also showed itself, and 
though the captain liked him for his courage 
and handiness, it could not save him from 
displeasure and punishment. Andrew went 
his way quietly, anxious to learn his duties 
with a faithful spirit; if he was slower and 
more circumspect than Thomas, he yet 
gained confidence, and was soon as much 
at home in the yards and tackles as his more 
reckless companion. Before long he was 
the decided favourite of captain and mates, 
Thomas saw it and hated him for it, turning 
from him more and more, till there was 
scarcely a word spoken between them. 

It was early in August. The Hallig folks 
were busy with their second crop of hay. 
Esther, too, had many a time been down to 
the meadow with her sheet of homespun, 
filling it with fragrant hay, and carrying up 
the bundle to the loft on the wharf. The 
day was waning and work was nearly done. It 
was low tide; the sands spreading away round 
the isle, intersected by rivulets, looked a 
perfect network of water-springs. With the 
sinking sun two figures could be seen running 
across the sands; they were yet afar, but they 
must be strong and youthful, for they ap- 
proached swiftly, and were evidently at home 
among the water courses, taking the shortest 
cut towards the wharf. Esther put her hand 
over her eyes, for the sun blinded her; her 
heart began to beat as she peered to the best 
of her sight. Turning with a sudden excla- 
mation, and leaving her bundle behind her, 
she flew up to the wharf, across to Mother 
Elsbeth’s little house, calling to her through 
the window, “They are coming! they are 
coming!” And as fast as she had run up, 
she hastened back towards the strand. The 
two runners, meanwhile, were close in sight. 
Esther waved her handkerchief, and they 
returned the greeting with their sailor caps. 
It was indeed Andrew and Thomas, standing 
now, almost breathless, before Esther ; the 
girl held out a hand to each, her right hand 
to Andrew. The youths’ faces glowed, it 
had been hot running across the sands; but 
Esther’s cheeks, too, were mantled in a glow 
of happy welcome. Mother Elsbeth came 
down from the wharf as quickly as her old 
legs would carry her; she had understood 
Esther’s exclamation well enough, the boys 
having been expected by them every day for 
a month past. The other haymakers, too, 
gathered round them, and it was quite a pro- 
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cession of welcome-home up to the wharf. 
The boys had much to tell. Andrew was 
scarcely changed. Thomas had grown, and 
was even handsomer than before ; his dark 
hair curled in richer growth, and his eyes 
shone and sparkled. But Esther, to them, 
seemed marvellously changed ; they hardly 
knew her, they said. The girlish figure had 
grown more womanly, a new-born loveliness 
spoke from her every feature. And as she 
stood before the astonished eyes of her child- 
hood’s companions she, too, felt that a change 
had passed ; it seemed as though a curtain 
were rising in her soul, disclosing an un- 
known country, blossoming in beauty, a 
spring-time of happiness ; her eyes fell, and 
again the glow mantled her face. 


“Yes,” said Mother Elsbeth, “ if you have | 


thought as faithfully of us as Esther and I 
thought of you, not a day will have passed 
but our hearts did meet; and when the 
pastor on Sundays prayed for those at sea, 
our love went up for you both.” 

Thomas was busy undoing his bundle, 
scarcely hearing the mother’s words; but 
Andrew looked into their eyes, as Esther 
stood beside her, saying— 

“JT remained faithful at sea; I thought of 
the Hallig first every morning and last at 
night.” 

Thomas, having unpacked, handed to 
Esther a beautiful silken shawl with a gaily- 
coloured border. Andrew also had brought 
some presents, useful things for his mother— 
rice, tea, coffee—nothing, apparently, for 
Esther. But at night, as the full harvest- 
moon rose on the sea, and the girl stood by 
her elder-bushes, Andrew approached her 
gently and gave her a New Testament, gilt- 
edged and handsomely bound. Esther had 
thanked Thomas warmly for his gift, but 
somehow she thanked Andrew quite diffe- 
rently. The two went into the arbour, and 
had much to tell each other, so much that 
they did not perceive how high the moon had 
risen on the sea, till at last the house door 
was opened and Niels Andersen called out, 
wondering where his child could be. Then 
with a hasty “Good-bye till to-morrow,” 
Esther flew indoors, while Andrew slowly 
_ and thoughtfully went to his mother’s little 
room. 

Yes, the two met again on the morrow, and 
on many a succeeding day all through the 
winter. The young men were not to go on 
their second voyage till the spring ; mean- 
while they were to study navigation from the 
bulky seamen’s book, called the Treasure by 
the Hallig folks, Niels Andersen having 














undertaken to impart them his lore. Thus it 
happened, as it always happens in life, that 
the two young hearts meant for one another, 
found each other ; Andrew and Esther tasted 
the hallowed influence of pure first love. 
They had not spoken of it; perhaps they 
hardly knew as yet that their love for each 
other was different from the childish liking 
that had grown up with them. Thomas 
knew it, for he too had conceived an affec- 
tion for the lovely Hallig girlk He would 
watch her for hours from some hidden corner 
when the women sat spinning round the 
wintry hearth in the evening, his pipe, sailor- 
fashion, in his mouth, but not burning. 

At the autumn fair, when the Hallig folks 
go across to lay in their winter stores, he 
again bought her grand presents, and she 
had been obliged to dance with him against 
her will. As they rowed back in the even- 
ing, he managed to sit by her, whispering 
sweet words into her ear; but when he tried 
to twine his arm round her slender waist she 
drew her shawl close, forbidding his approach. 
Since then she had been distant towards him, 
Those who knew Thomas less might wonder 
that his manly youthfulness and handsome 
appearance should not move the girl’s fancy. 
But Esther’s pure heart and womanly instinct 
recoiled from him ; she saw that he had not 
kept himself unspotted, that sin and sinful 
men had had power over him away from 
home, and she felt the breath of the impure 
affection burning within his soul. Thomas, 
finding himself repulsed, longed all the more 
passionately for the girl, and swore, with a 
wild seaman’s oath, if that milksop Andrew 
came between him and her, he would teach 
him that he was not to be baulked of his 
desire. Thus sin was lying at the door. 

The long, endless winter was over at last. 
On the Hallig Isles winter is eyen more quiet 
than elsewhere, in village or hamlet, and 
people are thankful if the quiet is not broken 
by storms or disastrous tides. The two 
young sailors prepared to return to sea. 
They were not again going seal-hunting with 
the Zidselholt, but were to join a Chinaman 
from Hamburg; it was to bea two-years’ 
absence. 

The last evening had come. Esther stood 
under the elder-bushes, sadly thinking. Even 
the lonesome Hallig testified to the coming 
of spring ; the sunset sky glowed half-hidden 
in clouds, and the distant breakers rolled 
monotonously over the shingle. Esther’s 
heart during the winter had opened to the 
springtide of love—she knew now that she 
was Andrew’s. When he spoke so tenderly 
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and wisely, her soul listened to him; when 
he looked upon her with the earnest gaze of 
his honest eyes, it was as though a sunbeam 
played round her heart; when he seized her 
hand, her delicate fingers closed round his 
with gentle trustfulness, and, like happy 
children, they would run away to the strand 
watching the life-burdened waters coming 
and going, or would sing the songs they had 
learned together, and they had so much to 
tell each other that they hardly knew how to 
come to anend. Esther thought of all these 
happy hours, and a slow tear trickled down 


her cheek. Two long summers and longer | 


winters she was to be alone again, and the 
thought haunted her with sad foreboding— 
what if he never came back! if the ruthless 
waters had him for their prey like so many 
another, and her eyes should behold him no 
more! It was too much for her tender 
heart, she felt forsaken and lonely, and went 
indoors. 

Andrew was in earnest conversation with 
her father. She looked at him and sawa 
strange light in his face, his usually pale 
features wearing a deep glow, and his whole 
being bespeaking inward emotion. The 
tather stopped talking as she entered and 
looked at her, not as he was wont to look, 
while the old grandfather in the easy-chair, 
with folded hands, sat nodding his snow-white 
head. 

‘‘ Esther,” said the father, ‘ Andrew has 
asked thee to be his promised wife. I have 
told him to wait till he should return, for it’s 
a long look-out, and we cannot tell whether 
the Lord of life and death will bring him 
home again. A sailor has but a plank 
between him and eternity, and he knows 
that. But what do you say, my child? You 
are my sensible girl, and decision shall be 
yours.” 

There was a beautiful light in Esther’s 
eyes. With a firm step, and yet like one 
treading upon air, she walked up to Andrew, 
saying, as she laid her hand within his— 

“‘ We are each other’s, father, and nothing 
can separate me from him, unless it be the 
Lord’s will to separate us in death.” 

And she clung to him passionately. 

But the grandfather said, with trembling 
voice, “ What God hath joined together, let 
not man put asunder.” 

Esther let go her hold, looking for her 
mother. Niels Andersen’s wife was busy 


attending to the sheep. Esther, not know- 
ing, called aloud through the house, “ Mother, 
come and see, I am Andrew's promised 
bride!” 





But yet another heard her happy announce. 
ment, one whose face grew ashy and his 
limbs rigid as he heard it, whose wrath and 
disappointment were beyond his control ; he 
lifted his fist towards the house with clenched 
teeth, vowing vengeance in his heart. It 
was Thomas, who presently walked away with 
an evil smile. 

Those within were filled with happiness, 
Mother Elsbeth, who had been sent for, heard 
with tears of joy that her heart’s desire for 
her Andrew should be granted. They looked 
for Thomas, he was nowhere to be found; 
but later on, as Andrew returned home with 
his mother, he stood with crossed arms and 
evil-boding brow leaning against their cottage- 
door. He remained silent; but as they 
passed him, he caught sight of the ring with 
the deep-red stone which Esther had put 
upon Andrew’s hand, and his passion broke 
loose against them: Andrew had supplanted 
him, had cheated him of his love! Andrew 
answered gently; but Thomas burst from 
him in savage wrath, swearing as he went the 
girl should yet be his, and if the whole 
world were against it! They never knew 
where he passed that night. 

Again, in the morning, a girl on the wharf 
stood watching a departing boat ; again, said 
a voice in the young man’s heart, “ I remain 
faithful at sea.” Esther returned quietly to 
the quiet Hallig house. She had begged her 
dear Andrew to wear her ring on his finger 
through storm and danger; she thought it 
was a link between them, and her prayers for 
him would have more power. She smiled 
sadly now at her foolish fancy—alas! the 
ring could not save him in troubled waters 
from the dangers of the deep. 

And troubled waters arose. It was a 
proudly rigged vessel, with strong planks and 
firmly planted masts, that bore the two young 
sailors away from their home. But what 
avails such pride against the furies of the 
ocean? it is dashed but once against the 
hidden rock, and its glory lies shattered on 
the waves. 

The Mandarin was a brave vessel, spien- 
didly equipped and manned with thoroughly 
efficient hands ; the captain himself being a 
man of experience whom the hardships of 
life had made tender to his fellows. So all 
promised well. The two Hallig boys went 
as extra hands. Again captain and mates 
were not long in discovering their different 
mettle. Thomas wild, daring, careless ; 
Andrew sober, thoughtful, conscientious. 
Thomas had often to be punished, while 





Andrew earned golden opinions. - Jealousy 
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and hatred ate deeper and deeper into 
Thomas’s heart. 

Contrary winds at first were against them ; 
put when the Channel lay behind, the JZan- 
darin spread sails and furrowed the main, 
carried along by a steady breeze. They had 
rounded Portugal and were sailing in African 
waters, when the sky lowered ominously. A 
storm broke upon them, which for two days 
and nights they weathered bravely ; but the 
third night sank in pitchy darkness upon the 
howling waves. 
not moved from the helm, scarcely conscious 
of the heavy seas which washed the deck 
with increasing fury. The sails were tightly 
reefed. The vessel was carried helplessly 
before the gale, now high on the tossing 
billows, now deep in the abyss beneath. 
Not a star was to be seen ; but the breakers 


told that they were dangerously nearing | 


land. The sea was in such an uproar and 
the storm so terrific that guidance by the 
helm became utterly impossible. 
watched her desperate course through the 
seething waters. At last the morning 


dawned, and courage rose with the returning | 


light. But the gale~broke with renewed 
force upon the hapless ship, burying her 
deep in a chaos of struggling waves; the 


heaving vessel laboured to right herself, but | 


was flung back—a crash like thunder shook 
her to the keel, she had struck a rock and 
burst helplessly asunder. The water closed 


over her stern ; but the prow, on which most 
of the crew had gathered, stuck fast for a 
moment, with bowsprit staring aloft, till a 
second crash sent it after the stern into the 
merciless deep. 

Thomas and Andrew, like the rest, were 
buried in the waves. 


Both gave their last 





The captain for hours had | 


They | 


} 
| thought to the distant Hallig, the one with 
| the death-wrench of separation and an earnest 
prayer to the Lord above, the other with a 
| cry of despair as the turbulent waters and the 
Hand of God proved too strong for him. But 
the wave that carried them below washed 
them up again, throwing them against a float- 
| ing portion of the wreck. It was of strong 
| planks, with part of the mast, to which both 
| clung instinctively. The two children of 
| Hallig looked into each other’s death-pale 
faces. Andrew was all but powerless already, 
| and knew he would not be able to hold up 
| long; but Thomas had strength left for both. 
| “T cannot,” gasped Andrew, “I am sink- 
| ing; help me!” 
| But Thomas, although he could have put 
forth his arm to support him, did not do so— 
| a voice within him saying, “ Let him perish, 
then I am rid of him. If I save but my own 
life, he shall no longer stand in the way of 
my happiness.” 

‘**Thomas, take my love home, if you see 
them again! Faithful till death!” and a 
wave carried Andrew away. 

Thomas held fast, but his head reeled. 
When the bursting billow had subsided, a 
hand was stretched up from the water, catch- 
ing hold of the plank close to Thomas, 
grasping it with the power of death; one 
finger of the hand wore a ring with a deep- 
red stone. “Shall I save him?” asked the 
voice in Thomas’s heart. “No,” said the 
voice. Putting forth his arm, he gently but 
firmly loosened the drowning grasp, and the 
hand vanished from his sight. 

| The troubled waters closed over Thomas 
} as well—his had been a double wreck, both 
of body and of soul. The tempter had won 
| the victory. 











A SPRING DAY WALK. 


By THE AUTHOR OF 


I Y neighbour is always lamenting that 

his means, his business, or some other 
encumbrance, will not allow him to go abroad, 
as the phrase is. And yet, whenever we 
return from a short stroll, within a mile of 


home, he invariably expresses his surprise, | 
sometimes his delight, at some interesting | 
' sweet and fresh. Even in winter, when the 


plant, insect, or other wilding we have looked 
at upon the way. He longs for fair things 
far off and misses the fair things near at hand. 
There is awaiting one’s most loitering walk, 
along the footpath that starts from the corner 
of our village green and ends on a turnpike 
road a mile away, a never-ending series of 
charms for the eye that can see them. No 
matter what the season, there is a perpetual 
psalm of praise to be 
heard along this path. 
In summer the hedges 
are speakingly bright 
with wild rose and 
honeysuckle, and the 
way all musical with 
songs of merry birds 
and chirp and buzz of 
free and happy insects. 
The broad flanks of 
waste through which 
the foot and bridle 
path wends its quiet 




















‘¢PLANT LIFE,” ETC. 


way have an interest as real as the beautiful 
borders of garden paths ; and being perfectly 
free from all stiffness and mannerism of 
arrangement, they have a sweet grace pecu- 
liarly their own. There, for hours of idleness, 
behind the little knots of bushes and under 
the big hedges, there is always something 


rattling branches overhead are bare, many 
beautiful forms of tender seedlings are 
starting bravely above ground to grow into 
robust spring-blooming plants. Then there 
are the forms and ways of birds that can be 
the better seen for the lack of greenery. The 
throats of the thrush and the blackbird may 
be seen swelling as they pipe and whistle 
on the clear 
branchagainst 
the sky. On 
the fields too 
are flocks of 
wood -pigeons 
devouring the 
seeds of wild 
mustard, ren- 
dering the 
farmer great 
and unpaid 
service, unless 
it may be con- 
sidered paid 
for by mur- 
muring, or by 
murdering 
them with his 
gun. In the 
last autumn 
mornings we 
watched them 
swarming on 
the beautiful 
old beeches, clearing the branches and the 
ground of the nuts or “mast.” But— 

“In ae spring a livelier iris changes on the burnish’d 

dove,” 

and the great flocks have their fellowships 
of loving couples, gently cooing, as the 
platform-building for the home goes on. 
We say platform-building because it is diffi- 
cult to apply the same term to the neatly 
finished and cosy nests of the finches, for 
instance, and the rough, open structure of 
these doves. Here they build in the 
branches of the pollards on the wooded 
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flanks of our lane, and a very small amount 
of climbing suffices to afford a view of the 
two pure white eggs, or the two unfledged 
young. Sometimes you may see a beauti- 
ful kestrel dart straight down to the pigeons’ 
. nest and fly off with one of these little 
ones to serve as food for his own. Yet, 
fortunately for the doves, this beautiful 
member of the falcon tribe prefers field- 
mice and beetles, although he is not averse 
toa small bird or even a young rabbit. It 
is one of the finest sights in connection with 
the observation of birds to see the kestrel 
suspended in mid-air, apparently motionless, 
as his keen vision scans a wide radius of 
ground below him. Suddenly his eye catches 





sight of a moving mouse in the rick-yard, 
sheer below him, and down he drops swift on 


the tiny rodent. He is off as quickly as he 
came, bearing the morsel of food to his nest. 
Yes, we said 47s nest, but it is quite likely that 
his only claim to it is the potent one of posses- 
sion ; for it must be confessed that this hand- 
some bird, who takes such pride in his per- 
sonal appearance, is not above appropriating 
the nest of some other bird, often a crow’s 
nest, for he is lazy as well as vain, To-day 
there is a cheerful tone about the noisy 
cawing and chattering of the rooks as they 
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come sailing home at twilight to the rookery 
in the high elms. 

Then there are wide shady ditches and high 
banks along our path that afford fine oppor- 
tunities for the lover of ferns. It is well to 
see them in early spring when the fronds start, 
as if in a hurry, from the bed of rich leaf- 
mould the winter has formed above them, 
At such a stage, as these before us, the rustics 
were wont of old to liken them to human 
fists, and called them St. John’s Hands, 
because though they are fists they never 
strike. When worn about the person in this 
state it was believed the Saint would protect 
the wearer from all evil. Neighbour to the 
fern-clumps lie the great netted leaves of 
foxglove, busy carrying sun and air below 
ground and getting ready to send up their 
spikes of magnificent purple blooms that 



















overtop the summer 
hedge. Along the flanks 
and banks spring scat- 
ters lavishly her wealth 
of primrose, violet, ane- 
mone and celandine, and 
where the path runs up 
through a bit of hazel 
copse the catkins are 
again abundant, and the 
rich cheery song of the 
thrush is heard. With it 
atintervals comes the true 
note of spring, the cuc- 
koo’s call, which reaches 
us from far and near. 





Yet sweeter than flowers or birds is a little 
group of brown-faced children coming down 
the sloping path—the little ones of Birket 
Foster’s sketches—with their cowslip-balls on 
hazel-rods, chaunting May-day verses of 
which we catch, somewhat imperfectly, a few 
words as they pass: 

“ Mimuly, mimuly, Maypole-day, 

’Tis our Lady’s garland day, 

Wherever you go or whatever you say, 

Don’t forget the first of May.” 
And there is as much of the bloom of hope 
as of sight. ‘Coming events are already here 
in rich promise. We see where nature is 
busy preparing to make hedges white with 
hawthorn blossom and the briars all pinky 
with dog-roses. Light blush of bright green 
bud is overhead, building bowers for many 
tiny feathered singers who are already 
attuning in tree and bush. To the 
passing breeze soft flowering grasses 
wave and bend their heads with grace. 
On the stream that flows beside the 
path a little way, then bends across it 
with a sudden curve, we light upon 
the brilliant masses of forget-me-nots. 
A primitive plank bridge, all green 
with algoid growth, continues the 
path across, and from the van- 
tage-point thus gained we gaze along 
the stream. A little way beyond, its 
widened surface shows signs of the 
cool flat leaves of lovely water-lilies, 
and there is one half-opened lily- 
flower expanding to the sun, that 
peeps through the 
branches of the 
screening _ trees. 
Through the clear 
cool water we can 
watch the silver 
minnows as they 
breast the stream 
in shoals,and seem 
to covet opposi- 
tion. Where the 
flags grow thick 
and close in 
patches by the 
bank, and in the 
middle of the 
stream, a pair of 
coal - black coots 
are actively pad- 
dling over the 
water. No doubt, 
could we get close 
to that clump of 
flags and rushes 
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in mid-stream, we should find their stoutly 


On a brilliant day the sun- 
built, snug nest, with its eight or nine light sparkles on the glorious plumage of 


speckled eggs. 














the timid kingfisher, the Laureate’s “ sea- 
blue bird of March.” ‘There are a pair of 
them here, and we can see the hole and 
heap of fish bones and other rubbish 
which the pretty things call their nest. It 
evidently serves its purpose quite as well 
as the most carefully woven and plastered 
baskets of more dainty birds. There are six 
beautiful white eggs, with just the faintest 
pinky tinge, within that nest. 

The willows, too, by this stream are a 
never-failing mine of wonders. It is pretty 
to watch the nimble acrobatic performance of 
the tit-mice as they swing about from branch 
to branch. Some of the old willows are 
perforated with many holes leading to long 
galleries made by various insects. One of 
these leads to the home of the goat-moth. 
Sometimes their cocoons are covered with 
fragments of bark and lichen, in which the 
chrysalis snugly reposes. Later we may find 
the perfect moth just issuing from the cocoon 
and the projecting skin of the old chrysalis. 
But some of the tunnels are made by an 
insect which is distinguished by the scent of 
musk, This insect is an elegant slender- 





bodied beetle, with very long antenne and 
wing-cases brilliant with a golden green 
metallic lustre. In summer time, they swarm 
upon the branches of the willows and scent 
the air. Here, too, we find those beautiful 
insects, the eyed-hawk-moth and the crimson 
underwing, and at intervals the remarkable 
caterpillar of the pretty puss-moth. But the 
willow is a perfect hive of happy life, giving 
food and shelter to a multitude of species 
and individuals. 

A mere enumeration of the natural 
objects modestly offered by our footpath 
would be, like the enumeration of the ants 
that robbed the granary, a story without an 
end ; for though, as the seasons return, the 
same species return year by year with them, 
they are presented to us in a new light, or 
we see them in a fresh aspect. And so 
one with an observant mind and eye might 
pace this footpath day by day for years 
without being at a loss for food for the 
mind and enjoyment for the senses, and 
he needs only the ear in the soul to hear 
sweet messages of his heavenly Father's 
care. 





PENNY NEWSPAPERS AND THEIR POWER. 
By Proressor W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


II. 


A GREAT many readers are little better 
‘ than the slaves of the journal which 
they chance to read. We do not say it in 
the way of reproach ; it is simply a fact that 
a large number of minds are not fitted to 
pursue an independent course of thought, 





they just follow the course of those who are 
more strong-minded than themselves, and 
under whose guidance they happen to come. 
They are accustomed to throw themselves 
into the current of other men’s thoughts; 
they have not the acuteness to see when they 
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are wrong; they have not breadth enough of 
view to observe that they are getting but one 
side of a question which has two sides; 
through feebleness of mind, they go wherever 
the newspaper writer leads them, and accept 
his conclusions without question or qualifica- 
tion. Little real good can come, possibly 
much evil, out of such a habit. 

Others, again, are so firmly wedded to 
their own views, that they read only what 
agrees with them, and pass over all that is 
written on the other side, This habit forms 
an exceedingly defective state of mind. Such 
readers are apt to become fierce partisans and 
unfair reasoners ; disagreeable in controversy, 
because not really meeting the arguments of 
their opponents, perhaps not even giving 
them credit for having anything on their side. 

It must be observed, too, that at the very 
best, the daily press is superficial. It cannot 
go very deeply into any subject. It is 
necessarily rapid, sketchy, popular. Many 
subjects require much more profound study 
than the newspaper can give them, and those 
who trust to the newspaper for all their infor- 
mation, or who form their opinions on what 
they find there, will often find that they have 
been leaning on a broken reed. 

And moreover, as a rule, the daily press 
of this country is secular. It seldom occupies 
itself with the highest subjects of thought. 
If it do, it is often very unsatisfactory in its 
treatment of them. The tendency to scepti- 
cism among newspaper writers is a fact which 
can hardly be questioned. There are some 
newspapers that, both in their leading articles 
and in their reviews of books, lay themselves 
out to sneer at the supernatural in Scripture, 
and to bring everything down to a natural 
level. Many of them are very hearty in sup- 
port of a change in the idea of Sunday, from 
a day of rest into a day of pleasure, and some 
seem very much afraid of being thought 
prudish about morals. There are others, 
again, that seldom touch religious topics, 
yet by their ordinary tone foster the impres- 
sion that their regard for religion is not of 
much practical consequence. 

It becomes Christian readers to be on their 
guard against both superficiality and scepti- 
cism in daily newspapers. Upon the greatest 
problems of life there is commonly much 
more to be said than is likely to occur to 
the writer of a newspaper column. One 
must not suppose one’s self familiar with the 
whole aspect of a subject because one knows 
what the newspapers have said of it. News- 
paper writers have seldom investigated for 
themselves the religious topics on which 















they often express so confident opinions, 
Readers ought to think of this, and remember 
that such writers enjoy no facilities for theo- 
logical investigation. They should also guard 
against the secularizing influence of the press, 
We mean in the sense of filling the mind 
with secular considerations and interests, and 
obscuring those which are unseen and eternal. 
We suppose the case of a Christian man 
obliged to rush early from his home to 
business, and like his fellow-travellers plung- 
ing into the newspaper in the morning train 
or steamboat. The effect on his mind may 
be harmless if he has devoted a sufficient 
time, before leaving his home, to reverent 
thought of God and worship. If he has 
adjusted his mind to the comparative value 
of things seen and unseen, and already 
fortified it against a wrong mood in life by 
fellowship with his God and Saviour, all may 
be well. But all cannot be well, if he plunge 
at once into the newspaper without anything 
to counteract the temptation to make the 
world his all, and worldly success his standard 
of good and bad. 

The risk we now speak of affects the 
mechanic as well as the merchant. His mind 
too may get pervaded by the feeling that the 
interests discussed in the newspaper are the 
only interests of great magnitude. All men 
who are called to take a keen interest in 
secular things need, even with reference to 
such matters, something to lift them up, to 
set before them the highest principles of 
duty, to brighten and straighten their con- 
sciences, to give them a lofty standard of life, 
even in regard to its ‘common interests. 
Much more do they need something to recall} 
to their minds the unseen and the eternal, to 
induce them to anticipate, while in health 
and strength, that view of life which will be 
forced on them on their deathbed, and to 
constrain them to remember that far above 
the importance of any secular question to 
them personally, is that question which can 
never be evaded with safety — Do you 
believe on Christ? Are you trying to follow 
Him? Are you leading the life of faith on 
the Son of God ? 

Let me notice in conclusion the help 
which the daily paper may afford us in the 
fulfilment of a Christian duty of very high 
importance, that of rejoicing with those that 
do rejoice, and weeping with those that 
weep. ‘There is seldom a paper which does 
not contain tidings adapted to both these 
attitudes of Christian sympathy. The mar- 
riage column, for example, with its picture 
of so many new couples setting out together 
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on the voyage of life, might surely prompt 
the secret prayer that benediction and well- 
doing may mark their career, and that in no 
case it may terminate in shipwreck and 
disgrace. But the call for tears is more 
frequent than the call for joy. Besides the 
list of deaths occurring at three-score and 
ten, there are often notices of deaths at 
other ages, telling of the light extinguished 
in the domestic firmament, the hope and joy 
of loving hearts quenched in darkness, the 
sorrowful and troublous career of widowhood 
entered upon, and in cases of multiplied 
bereavement a desolation of spirit engen- 
dered, against which earth provides no 
means of bearing up. It is hardly good for 


| us to read of these things in a commonplace 
|mood. We are apt to crush down our 
| sympathies and hurry on to the next item of 
/news. Genuine sympathy takes up such 
| cases into its heart with a leisurely survey, 
|and prays over them as if it were beside 
them. 

The newspaper with its paragraphs of joy 
and sorrow intermingled so painfully with 
each other, is but a picture of human life. 
The daily history of any community is a 
strange medley of light and darkness. To 
realise this would soften our hearts to each 
other, and make us lift them up more fre- 
quently to God in prayer for His help and 
benediction. 








A NEGRO BAPTISM IN VIRGINIA. 


By C, St. JOHN BEAUCLERK. 


id is not without a most blessed enlarge- 
ment of our charity, and so new views 
of the patience and pity of God, that we 
make acquaintance with some of the rougher 
sort of converts among negroes. ‘Their 
character, undoubtedly improved by their 
conversion, leaves their ideas still negroes’ 
ideas, and exceedingly strange. What do 
the simplest of them believe? That there is 
a God, undoubtedly; but their ideas and 
hopes about an after-existence are chiefly 
that white people will be extremely lazy. 
One old negress assured me in all serious- 
ness that she knew some coloured women 
were bound to go to heaven, for the white 
angels would never do their own cooking, 
and she thought, maybe, that negresses’ hus- 
bands would be let in with them, just to 
chop wood for the stoves. Their great 
desire in life is to “come through,” as they 
call conversion, or “get religion,” as they 
call becoming a Christian. Once having ‘‘got 
it,” they fully believe they are saved; no 
matter what they do afterwards, it cannot be 
wrong. They will tell you, “Oh, we guess, 
it’s no matter how often we fa//s, just so long 
as we doesn’t waller.” It appears that this 
religion cannot be attained by any teaching 
or example, but necessitates the seeker’s 
head being bound up, as if suffering from 
severe toothache. A most lachrymose expres- 
sion is also de rigueur, and if he can only put 
on a limp or pretend he is lame, why, all the 
better. If at any time he so far forget him- 
self as to laugh, the charm is broken, and he 
has to begin the process once more. Should 


he be unsuccessful in his “‘search” at the 





end of about ten days, he appears to be 
seized with a perfect frenzy. He yells out 
verses from the Scriptures hour after hour 
till he falls on the ground exhausted, and 
perfectly speechless from hoarseness. Seeing 
his condition his friends surround him, and 
encourage him by such remarks as, “ Well 
done, brother! so glad, so glad ; hum! hum! 
that’s so,” &c., &c., as any particular verse 
strikes their fancy. During this time of their 
“seeking ” they are supposed to go down to 
hell, not in the spirit only, but the actual 
flesh ; and if there are any people above 
ground that they don’t particularly care for, 
why, it is only kind, on their return, to warn 
them that they saw them there! As every 
one seems to have exactly the same expe- 
rience to relate, one is apt to become rather 
sceptical about the genuineness of their feel- 
ings, and think they learn from each other 
what they ought to say or do. When a 
sufficient number have “‘ done come through,” 
and the water is considered warm enough, a 
day is appointed for a general baptizing. 

It was the middle of August, and a Sun- 
day ; the thermometer stood at 98° in the 
shade ; the dogs lay gasping under the veran- 
dah, and I, having just finished breakfast, 
was anathematising the heat, the flies, every- 
body and everything in general, and the 
prospect of a dull day in particular, for Fate, 
in the shape of a chill, had attacked our old 
clergyman, and decided there would be “ no 
church” this morning, when the house boy 
brought us word there was to be a “ baptiz- 
ing” at the negro church about two miles up 
the road. Would we lend him the dump- 
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cart and a mule, as he had promised to take 
his “gal to de ’tizing?” Acceding to his 
request, and ordering our horses, we were 
soon en route—heat, flies, ennui, all forgotten 
as we bent our way to the pool, where the 
wholesale sacrament was to take place. For 
variety of vehicles the road to the Derby 
was simply nowhere! Every kind of con- 
veyance that could have an animal attached 
to it had been brought into requisition, from 
the four-mule farm waggon, with its canopy 
of green leaves, to the two-wheeled ox-cart ; 
single buggies, drawn by attenuated mules, 
both buggies and mules looking as if they 
had done good service for many a year 
“before the war;” double buggies, packed, 
front and back, and everywhere that a foot- 
hold could be obtained, with an utter disre- 
gard for the capacity of their springs, full 
of negroes, laughing and screaming; other 
carts drawn by steady old oxen, crowded 
with steady old matrons, whose time for 
beaux and buggies had long since passed 
away. Pedestrians, with their best shoes 
and clothes slung over their shoulders, were 
pushing forward with their best speed, to get 
out of the glaring heat of the sun into the 
welcome shade of the cool dark woods, in 
whose depths the baptizing church and pool 
were situated. Arrived at length, we dis- 
mounted, and tying our horses beneath a 
shady tree, walked on to the church. We 
were invited to enter by one of the elders, in 
whom we recognised the village carpenter, 
and who found us a seat on one of the wooden 
benches that did duty for pews. The church 
was a long low barn, with a little stage at the 
farthest end, on which the deacons and the 
preacher sat in a half circle, which forcibly 
recalled to our minds the sable performers of 
St. James’s Hall. In a short time the room 
was crowded to overflowing ; but, expecting 
a crowd, large shelters had been erected all 
round the church, and the windows and 
doors being left open, the outsiders had as 
good a chance of hearing, and a less one 
of being melted than the inside ones. 
The ceremony began with a hymn. It 
is surprising what good voices some of the 
women have, and how wonderfully—unedu- 
cated as they are, and hardly able to read— 
they keep such good time and tune. The 
hymn ended, the preacher, arrayed in a 
voluminous black gown, stood up and said 
that, owing to the baptizing about to take 
place, he would at once proceed to his 
sermon. He had been asked, he said, to 
preach on the text, “Oh, man of God, there 
1s death in the pot,” and as far as I can re- 





member, the following is a brief outline of 
his discourse, 

“ Elijah had a lot of friends, and one day 
he thought he’d give a party to these friends, 
So he told his wife to fix up as good a dinner 
as she could. Now his wife was an ignorant 
woman, and did not know much about cook- 
ing ; she was not like some of my sisters I 
sees in this church, who know exactly what 
to season their dishes with; but she just went 
into the woods and pulled up the first roots 
she came to, and put them into her soup. 
Now when Elijah’s friends had tasted the 
soup they all found it so bitter that they all 
thought they had been poisoned, and cried 
out in the words of my text, ‘Oh, man of 
God, there is death in the pot!’” 

After another hymn, we came out of the 
church and walked down to the pool. It 
would be hard to imagine a more lovely 
spot or a more impressive scene. Steep hills 
were on all sides of a small “ branch,” which 
had been dammed up, till it was about four 
feet deep. The trees rose from the top of 
these hills straight up into the air, and then 
branched over till their limbs met and inter- 
laced, thereby completely shading us. The 
spectators stood on the sides of the hills, 
and numbered between five and six hundred. 
After a hymn, with a chorus of “ Roll, Jor- 
dan, roll,” or, as they pronounced it, “‘ Roul, 
Jeading, roul,” the preacher, in his black 
gown, and one of the elders, with many 
a shudder and some simple, very audible 
remark about the “cold” to the congrega- 
tion, stepped into the pool, and requested 
the first candidate to approach. This was a 
man; he had on his commonest clothes, 
just a shirt and trousers, and his head tied 
up. The preacher and the elder each took 
an arm, and pronounced the words, ‘Brother, 
I baptize thee in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost.” At the end of that 
they immersed him backwards, and pulled 
him up again, spluttering and breathless; for 
when it is understood that a negro never 
washes except in the height of summer, and 
then only in a well-warmed, stagnant pool, 
you can understand what a frightful ordeal 
this must be to him. The elders on the 
bank pulled out the newly made “ member,” 
and the congregation sang a chant until the 
next candidate was led, or rather dragged, to 
the water. This time it was a woman ; she 
had put on an old cotton dress, and also 
tied up her head. Hers must evidently have 
been a bad case before her conversion, for 
the bystanders evinced the most rapturous 
delight at her having “‘come through,” scream- 
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ing and shouting, “Good sister, well done, 
well done! you have been redeemed,” &c. 
The same ceremony was gone through with 
about a dozen more. The congregation 
had in the meanwhile worked itself up into 
a perfect frenzy of religious fervour. Perspi- 
ration streamed down their faces ; they yelled 
at the top of their voices. One lady, ele- 
gantly attired, was so overcome that she fell 
headlong into the pool, and was picked out 
of it with all the glory of her toilette gone 
in company with her misdirected fervour ! 









When all who had “ come through” had been 
immersed, we went back to the church, leav- 
ing the newly “admitted members” to make 
a fresh and hasty toilet in the seclusion of the 
woods. When they arrived, the Holy Com- 
munion was administered by handing round 
the bread and wine to them in their seats. 
After another hymn the congregation dis- 
persed, and we, with the rest, wended our 
way homewards through the now cool roads, 
reflecting on the words, “ the greatest of these 
is charity.” 








A MAY SONG. 


THE CALL. 


Com away ! come away ! 
The sea is blue, and the sky is blue, 
The woods are green, and the fields are green, 
The golden sun and the silvery sheen, 
They call and call for you. 
The waves on the shore are playing, playing, 
» The flowers in the breeze are swaying, swaying, 
The whole wide world is out a-Maying 
To-day, to-day. 


Come away! come away! 
L The sea is song and the sky is song, 
Music is here and music is there, 
And life and love are everywhere, 

Singing the whole day long! 
The tide on the beach is swaying, swaying, 
The sun with the clouds is playing, playing, 


And life and love are gone a-Maying 
To-day, to-day. 


THE ANSWER. 


I must stay, I must stay ; 

The song of the sea is not for me, 
Nor golden bowers of cowslip flowers, 
Nor vision bright of sunbeam showers ; 

No fresh green spring I see, 

No fragrant breeze is round me playing, 

No glorious ocean-tide is swaying, 

Yet my world, too, is gone a-Maying 
To-day, to-day. 


Let me stay ! let me stay ! 

There is music here, as everywhere ; 
And sky pale blue, and sunshine too, 
For eyes that love to read life true,— 

Love seeth all things fair. 

Like meadow flowers in breezes swaying, 
All radiant hopes are round me playing, 
My very heart is out a-Maying 

To-day, to day! 
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GNOWs of winter, white and tranquil, 

When ye melt what shall appear ? 

Autumn’s russet? ‘That is bygone. 
Then the spring is near ! 


Snows of winter, white and tranquil, 
Swiftly passing is your hour. 
Golden crowns must follow silver ; 
Wealth of fruit and flower! 


THE SILVER AND THE GOLDEN. 





Snows of labour, white and tranquil, 
Soon ye too shall disappear. 
Ye shall be among the by-gones ; 
Spring to you is near, 


Snows of labour, white and tranquil, 
Crown your faithful brow. 
Ye are near the summer country ; 
Snows are melting now. 


Calmly closes faithful service ; 
Silver crowns ye’ve won ; 
And the golden crowns shall follow, 
God shall say, “ Weil done.” 


MARY HARRISON 





SPOILT GUY. 


The Storp of a Child, 
By DARLEY DALE, AUTHOR OF “LITTLE Bricks,” “A TEARFUL VICTORY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


6 morning, about three months after | 
the races, Guy received a card of invita- | 


tion to dine with Captain Maitland’s regiment 
on the following Thursday, which happened 
to be his birthday. 

“Oh, Aunt Clara, is not it nice? Do 
you think they knew it was my birthday ? 
And wasn’t it kind of them to have the invi- 
tation printed, because they know I can't 
read writing ?” 

“They always have printed cards, dear; 
but I am sorry they sent it, for I am nearly 
certain your father won’t let you go. How 
tiresome your Uncle Jack is! He ought to 
have told them not to ask you again.” 

This was the first time Guy and his father 
had come into collision since his accident, 
and he forgot all his good resolutions, and 
exclaimed, “ Guy wiéé/ go, of course he will ; 
father can’t stop him ; besides, he is sure to 
say yes.” 

“T am afraid not, dearest ; but here he is 
to answer for himself,” said Mrs. Maitland, as 
Major Stafford came in in uniform. 

“ What is it, Clara? I have not a minute 
to lose, I have a parade at eleven, and it is 
now half-past ten.” 

“Guy has had an invitation to mess at 
Pembroke Camp on Thursday; it is his 
birthday, you know ; may he go?” 

“Father, I must go, do say yes, will you?” 
pleaded Guy. 





“T can’t, Guy ; but you shall have a party 
of your own here instead. Clara, will you 
send out invitations to all the children we 
know, and decline Guy’s for him. I must be 
off. Good-bye, my darling. I am sorry to re- 
fuse you this pleasure, but we will have fine fun 
here,” and Major Stafford stooped down to 
kiss the boy, but Guy in a fury pushed his 
father’s face away, and rushing to the writing- 
table, exclaimed— 

“Guy don’t care what you say, he will go; 
you will see if he don’t, you cross thing, you ! 
Guy is going to write and tell the officers 
he is coming, and they will make you let 
him.” 

But Major Stafford had no time to spare, 
so with the words, “ Remember, Clara, he is 
not to go,” he left the room. 

For the next hour Guy was very quiet, he 
occasionally tore up a sheet of writing-paper; 
at last he finished his note to his own satis- 
faction, and brought it to his aunt to direct. 
It was very short, and written in large text- 
hand, sloping gracefully down the page from 
left to right; Mrs. Maitland could scarcely 
repress a smile as she read it; it ran as 
follows :— 


* DEAR OFFICES, 
** Guy Will come on fursday. 
“Guy STAFFORD.” 


“Now direct it, please, and let me post it, 
will you, Aunt Clara ?” 
“ Not yet, dear; wait till I have written 
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the other notes, and then you and Maimée 
may post them all.” 

“There is no use in writing the other 
notes, none of the children will want to come 
if I am out.” 

“Well, I must write them, because your 
father told me to do so, and you had better 
go to Maimée.” 

Guy did not see his father again till the 
evening, when he came down to dessert. He 
went as usual to his father’s side, expecting 
to be taken on his knee, but to his asto- 
nishment Major Stafford did not take the 
slightest notice of him, but peeled an orange 
for Mrs. Maitland, and talked to her and his 
brother-in-law, as if Guy were not in the 
room. When the orange was finished, Major 
Stafford gave it to his sister, and still ignor- 
ing his son, began to peel a second. 

“ Perhaps it is for me,” said Guy inwardly, 
but this hope was soon dispelled, for Major 
Stafford ate it himself. 

“ Guy, would yowdike an orange?” asked 
Mrs, Maitland at last, and Major Stafford 
moved the dish within Guy’s reach without 
speaking a word, or,even appearing to see 
him. Guy coloured up to the roots of his 
hair, and walked slowly across the room to 
his aunt, saying in a dignified tone, “ Thank 
you, Guy does not want an orange.” 

Mrs. Maitland, seeing he looked inclined 
to cry, took him on her lap and talked to 
him, to divert his atiention. 

“Do you see all those parcels on the 
dinner waggon, Guy? what do you think 
they are?” 

“Don’t know,” said Guy, with his head 
on her shoulder, and casting a furtive glance 
across the table at his father. 

“Well, I will tell you; they are crackers 
and bon-bons which your father brought 
home to-day for a good little boy’s birthday 
party. Can you guess who he is?” 

“ No,” said Guy; “don’t know any good 
little boys who have birthday parties at 
home.” 

“TI know a naughty little boy who does 
not deserve to have a birthday at all,” said 
Major Stafford. 

Guy made no answer, but felt very un- 
happy ; it was evident his father was angry 
with him; why? Guy knew perfectly well, 
and he also knew that until he gave up all 
idea of going to Pembroke Camp on Thurs- 
day, there was no hope of a reconciliation ; 
he had just come to the conclusion that to 
quarrel with his father was even a worse 
calamity than not dining with the officers, 
when Maimée came for him. 





“Good night, father,” said Guy timidly, 
going up to his father’s seat. 

“Good night,” replied Major Stafford, as 
distantly as if he were addressing one of his 
soldiers, and not even looking at the child. 

This was too much for Guy’s pent-up 
feelings, and leaning his head on the table, 
he burst into tears. 

“You can go, Maimée ; I will bring him to 
you,” said Major Stafford, and taking Guy by 
the hand, he led him out of the room. 

“Do you remember your promise to me 
after you were ill, Guy?” asked Major 
Stafford, as soon as the door was shut, sitting 
on the stairs. 

* Yes,” sobbed Guy, “ but I don’t want to 
go to Pembroke Camp now, I only want you 
to be kind to me again.” 

‘Tt would be very unkind of me to let you 
go there, but you don’t know how hard it is 
to me to refuse. you anything, my poor little 
man. Don’t cry any more, we will make it 
up,” and he: took the boy in his arms and 
kissed himj.and Guy went to bed com- 
forted. 

The weather was now so hot in Malta, and 
Guy, who had not regained hisstrength fully, 
seemed to feel the heat so much, that Major 
Stafford resolved to take him to Gozo fora 
month. He had another reason also, and 
that was to wean Guy from the Maitlands, 
who still often indulged the boy more than 
was wise. So it was settled that on their 
return from Gozo, Guy and his father should 
live alone. 

Major Stafford succeeded in hiring a part 
of a farm-house in Gozo, about two miles 
from Rabato, the only town. It stood in an 
orange-garden, and beyond the farm-build- 
ings at the back was a large vineyard ; over 
the front of the house climbed a vine whose 
clusters of..grapes were now ripening, and 
hung in profusion over the wall; the house 
was surrounded with pastures, well stocked 
with sheep, Maltese sheep, so like goats that 
it was hard to distinguish between them; 
and corn-fields now green with cotton, for 
the Gozo harvest is over in June. 

Here they had shade and, comparative 
coolness, and if abundance of. figs, and 
grapes, and other fruits, as well as flowers in 
profusion, and even groves of trees, could 
make them so, certainly Guy and his father 
were happy in Gozo. But they were never 
idle even in Gozo, where simple existence 
seems enough for most people ; every day 
they made some excursion; sometimes they 
would take a boat and row round the pre- 
cipitous coast to some cavern which they 
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would explore, and return with a rare fern or 
some wonderful shell, or a fine specimen of 
sea-weed. Another day they would each 
mount a mule and visit some place in the 
interior, where they frequently came across 
volcanic-looking hills, which Major Stafford 
would climb to see if there were any signs of 
former volcanic disturbances, but he never 
discovered any. Then they would ride over 
to some bay, where Major Stafford would 
sketch while Guy played or collected shells 
and sea-weeds; very pleasant these rides 
were ; they frequently went through gardens 
of apple-trees, which to eyes accustomed to 
none but the prickly-pear-trees of Malta was 
indeed a refreshing sight. Nor was Guy’s 
education neglected all this time ; before he 
went back to Malta there was scarcely a 
plant or a shell in Gozo of which he did not 
know the name. Besides all this, Major 
Stafford had taken his religious teaching, and 
indeed, for the present, his education entirely 
into his own hands, though in Gozo they did 
no lessons, except every morning they read 
the Bible together, and Major Stafford ex- 
plained it to Guy. By degrees Guy’s ideas 
on religious subjects became less crude, 
though like most children, he was inclined 
to put a very literal translation on what he 
learnt, but as his father never laughed at his 
odd questions and remarks, he soon talked 
to him ‘quite freely, and told him all his 
childish puzzles, 

These happy days passed only too quickly 
for both father and son, and at the beginning 
of October, much against their mutual wishes, 
they returned to their home in Malta, to find 
the Maitlands settled in their new house a 
few doors off. 


CHAPTER IX. 


A FEw days after their return to Malta, 
Major Stafford had to ride over to the south 
of the island, to select a suitable place for the 
troops to encamp on the following day, when 
there was to be a march out, and he took 
Guy with him. 

By this time Guy had completely recovered 
from the effects of his accident; so far as his 
nerves were concerned, he was as fond of 
riding as ever, and as fearless, It was a 
lovely morning when they started, and they 
had a very pleasant ride out. They stopped 
about two hours, ate their luncheon on the 
beach, and at three o’clock set off for home, 
laden with plants and shells to add to their 
collections. 

“T am afraid we shall have a storm before 
we get home, Guy ; the wind is rising, and 








it looks very black in front of us. We shall 
have to ride quite into it,” said Major Stafford. 

The month of October is the worst for 
thunder-storms in Malta; they always rage 
there when the summer breaks up, and come 
on very suddenly. As Major Stafford re- 
marked, they were riding straight into this 
one. They had not gone more than:a mile 
when it burst upon them; the wind in their 
faces blowing furiously, and raising clouds of 
dust ; the lightning playing around them, and 
each flash followed almost immediately by a 
cracking peal of thunder. 

It was a long straight road that they had 
to traverse, with no village nearer than 
three miles, and Major Stafford fully realised 
the danger they were in; though fortunately 
their horses were Arabs and did not mind 
the lightning. 

“T am glad it does not rain, father ; aren’t 
you?” said Guy, trying to make the best 
of it. 

“No, dear; I wish the rain would come ; 
and I think I felt a drop or two.” 

Just then a fearful flash of lightning seemed 
to play round the bits of the horses, and 
Major Stafford looked round at Guy, who 
was rather behind, in terror lest he should 
be hurt. 

“Are you all right, my darling?” he 
asked, as soon as the thunder allowed his 
voice to be heard. 

“Ves, but I don’t like it, father. What 
shall we do? It is beginning to rain so fast, 
and the wind blows me nearly off Brown 
Meg.” 

“We must go on, my boy. Don’t be 
frightened ; God will take care of us. There 
is a village about two miles off where we can 
shelter. Never mind the rain; it will only 
give us a bath, and the lightning is less dan- 
gerous now. Let us have a race ;” for seeing 
the child’s courage was failing, Major Stafford 
hoped the excitement ,of the race would 
counteract his fear. 

This had the desired effect; for as Guy 
urged on Brown Meg, he forgot wind, light- 
ning, and rain, his blood was up, and he 
rode on, now a little in advance, now a little 
behind his father, as. utterly indifferent to 
wind and weather as Brown Meg herself. In 
a quarter of an hour they were in Citta Luce, 
a village about two miles from Valetta. 
Here they took refuge in the church, having 
tied their horses up in a shed close by, till 
the storm was over; and in half an hour’s 
time they were able to ride home, which they 
reached safely, though wet to the skin. 

Guy was immediately popped into a warm 
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bath by Maimée, and put to bed, and conse- 
quently was no worse for his soaking ; but 
his father, though he took every precaution, 
got a chill, and the next day was very unwell. 
At first he thought it was merely a cold, and 
for a day or two remained in the house, but 
did not think it necessary to send for a 
doctor ; till, finding he got no better, Mrs. 
Maitland persuaded him to do so. 

The doctor came, and ordered him to bed 
at once, telling Maimée her master was 
suffering from typhoid fever ; and that though 
at present there was no danger, it would be 
two or three weeks before he could get up 
again. Guy became his constant companion, 
insisting on being allowed to remain in the 
room all day, and sleeping in the adjoining 
dressing-room at night. It was with difficulty 
he could be prevailed upon to go out, even 
with his Uncle Jack, until the doctor told him 
that unless he had a ride every day, he would 
be ill himself, and unable to nurse his father. 

Maimée was furious at Guy’s being allowed 
in the room at all, although the doctor ex- 
plained that the fever was not contagious, 
and at first tried to keep him out by main 
force ; but Guy fretted so at this, and his 
father when delirious could not bear him out 
of his sight, that the doctor took the matter 
in his own hands, and allowed the child to 
remain. 

The boy’s presence seemed to soothe the 
patient even when the fever was on him. 
The little white hand that was laid so softly 
on the burning forehead apparently possessed 
some magic charm. The child appeared to 
know instinctively all his father’s wants, and 
without troubling him to speak, would slip 
quietly off the bed, and fetch milk, or lemon- 
ade, or beef-tea, as his father required them ; 
and Major Stafford never refused what those 
childish fingers offered him. 

Next to Guy, Uncle Jack was the best 
nurse, and Guy would never leave the bed- 
side to go for a walk ‘or a ride unless Uncle 
Jack would take his place ; and by degrees 
the child’s will became law in the house. He 
seemed to have all the wisdom of a grown-up 
person, and no one had the heart to refuse 
him anything when they saw his pale anxious 
little face. 

Sad and anxious as he looked, the child 
had no idea his father was in danger, and 
no one ventured to tell him. “He will 
know soon enough without telling,” was 
Maimée’s comment when Major Stafford had 
_ been ill a fortnight, and the doctor had ex- 
pressed an opinion that unless he rallied 
very soon there was very little hope. 











So Guy lay by his father’s side, and dreamt 
of what they would do when he was well 
again ; and when Major Stafford was able to 
talk, Guy prattled away and planned excur- 
sions enough to last a lifetime. 

He wondered why the doctors, for there 
were two now, used to look so grave, and 
call him “poor child,” and “poor little 
fellow.” Why did they pity him? he was 
not ill ; it was poor father who ought to be 
pitied. 

Then Mr. Benson, the clergyman, used to 
come every day to read to Major Stafford, 
“because I can’t read well enough for 
father,” Guy explained to his uncle. He 
never stayed in the room on these occasions. 
He used to say before he left—* Please ask 
God to make father well, Mr. Benson,” and 
then he would wait in his own room till he 
heard Mr. Benson go. 

“ Are you well yet, father ?” he would ask 
when he came back. “I thought perhaps 
God did not hear Mr. Benson, so I have 
been asking Him too.” 

“ That’s right, my darling ; God will hear 
us if it is His will,” Major Stafford would 
answer. 

At last Major Stafford tried to break to 
Guy that he would never be well again. 
“Guy,” he said one afternoon when they 
were alone, “I am going a long way off, for 
a long, long time. Will you try and be very 
good after I am gone?” 

“T shall go with you,” said Guy. 

* But, my darling, you don’t understand, 
I am going where you can’t come yet.” 

“Where are you going, father?” 

“To heaven, I hope, Guy.” 

“T shall go too, then. How do we get 
there?” 

“Guy, don’t you understand? I am 
going to die. God is taking me away from 
you, but He will take care of you when I am 
gone, and some day, when He pleases, we 
shall meet again.” 

“IT don’t know what dying means,” said 
Guy. “But if you are going to Heaven, 
father, I shall ask God to let me come too; 
there will be plenty of room for me, and we 
can enjoy ourselves up there. I think it will 
be better than Gozo; besides, I shall never 
leave you—never—never !” 

Major Stafford saw it was hopeless, Guy 
could not or would not understand; so he 
let him prattle on about what they should do 
in Heaven, on which subject he held pecu- 
liar views of his own. 

Another time Major Stafford told him a 
story, but with little better success. It was 
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one morning when Guy had brought a vase 
of fresh flowers into the room, that his father 
bethought him of an allegory. 

“T am going to tell you a story, Guy.” 

“Qh! then you are much better to-day, 
father. I am so glad,” said Guy, settling 
himself to listen in a chair by the bedside, 
where he could take hold of his father’s 
hand. 

Major Stafford smiled sadly. 

“No, my darling, I am afraid I am weaker 
to-day; but listen to my story. There was 
once a beautiful garden full of lovely flowers, 
but there were also a great many weeds in 
the garden, and they grew so close to the 
flowers that it was impossible to root them 
up without rooting up the flowers also, and, 
indeed, no one but the Gardener knew which 
were weeds and which were flowers; for 
some, that to ordinary people seemed to be 
only weeds, so tiny were the flowers and so 
poor the soil in which they grew, were very 
rare plants, full of beauty in the Gardener’s 
eyes ; whereas some of the gayest flowers in 
this garden he knew to be only weeds, in 
spite of their gaudy tints; and some of the 
very rarest flowers grew in shady places 
where no one ever saw them except the 
Gardener, and these were the flowers he 
loved best of all. Now there was one flower 
in this garden that had a young shoot ? 

“Was it a weed or a real flower,” inter- 
rupted Guy. 

“T hope it was a real flower, for one 
day the Gardener came to the plant and 
said—‘If this plant does well and blos- 
soms freely I shall transplant it to my 
garden in Heaven, for I love it. I have 
nursed it carefully through the winter, and 
watched over it ever since I first planted it 
here; but I will let it stay alittle longer till that 
young shoot grows strong enough to stand 
alone.’ The plant was very glad when it 
heard this, and it watched over the young 
shoot very carefully, and protected it from 
the wind and the rain, and shaded it from 
the sun, until, instead of growing straight up 
as the Gardener liked to see it, the plant 
began to droop over the young shoot, and 
this was bad for both, for, so long as the 
parent-plant hung over the young one, the 
young plant was prevented from feeling the 
sun’s rays, and without the sun it would have 
died. So the Gardener came again and 
said—‘I shall send an angel to-morrow to 
carry the parent-plant up to my garden in 
Heaven, for I want the young plant to grow 
strong and bear flowers, and the old plant 
hangs over it too much.’ So the next day 











the angel came and carried away the parent- 
plant to Heaven to bloom there ; and at first 
the young plant drooped and seemed as if it 
would fade away and die; but the Gardener 
came and watered it and tied it up carefully ; 
and in time it revived and grew strong, and 
blossomed and became a far handsomer 
plant than the old one, and the Gardener 
loved it dearly, and said he would take that 
also one day and plant in his garden in 
Heaven.” 

“Ts that all?” asked Guy. 

“Yes, dear. Do you understand it?” 

“No; I don’t want to. It is rather a 
silly story, father, I think—don’t you? IfI 
had been the young plant, I should have 
made the angel carry me up as well.” 

Major Stafford was too weak to talk any 
more, so he gave up trying to make Guy 
understand that he was about to die. 

The end ‘came a day or two later. It was 
evening, and only Captain Maitland and 
Guy were in the room. Guy, as usual, was 
lying by his father’s side. They had been 
very quiet all the afternoon, for Major 
Stafford had slept a good deal, and he was 
too weak to talk much. 

“It is getting very dark,” he said at last. 

“Yes,” said Guy, coming closer and laying 
his cheek on his father’s ; “ but Guy is with 
you, father dear, don’t be afraid.” 

“ My little darling, be good when I am 
gone,” said Major Stafford. ‘“ How very 
dark it grows,” he added after a minute or 
two. 

“TJ will light the lamp,” said Captain 
Maitland ; but alas! no lamp can light the 
dark valley through which Major Stafford 
was passing—it is only the Light of the 
World who can pierce that darkness. 

“Your face is getting very cold, father,” 
said Guy, kissing the poor, pale cheek ; 
“and so are your hands. I thinkeI had 
better rub them in mine to make them warm,” 
and the child sat up and rubbed the cold 
hands, when Major Stafford spoke again— 

“Tt is so light now. Kiss me, Guy.” 

Guy kissed him, and Captain Maitland 
came to the bedside with a candle in his 
hand, to see that his brother-in-law was gone 
to the land of light and love. 

“Oh, Uncle Jack, how white he looks! 
and why does his mouth go like that?” said 
Guy, frightened. 

“He is dead, Guy dear. He will never 
move or speak again.” 

“He will speak to me, I know. Father, 
speak to Guy. He is not naughty now, 
father dear; speak to him, It is your little 
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Guy talking to you. Oh, do wake up, 
father! Don’t he hear me, Uncle Jack? 
Oh, why don’t he speak ?” 

But Uncle Jack could not speak either for 
a few moments. He was sobbing like a 
child. At last he mastered himself, and, 
taking hold of Guy, who was kneeling on the 
bed, and leaning over his father’s body, 
said— 

“ Guy, your father is in Heaven ; he can’t 





speak or hear you. That is only his body 
left there; he is in Heaven.” 

“Why did he go to Heaven without me ? 
I must go after him. Can’t I take my body 
off too like he has?” 

“Come away with me, Guy, will you? 
You can’t go with your father, he is dead. 
Come with Uncle Jack, he will be very 
kind to you. You shall never want a father 
while Uncle Jack lives.” 





SONGS IN WINTER. 


[During a gloomy November the singing of a bird was heard 
daily in Regent’s Park; beginning before daylight and continuing 


until sunset. 


ELCOME and glad, this dim November morning, 
The lone bird singing from a leafless tree, 
Cheering the chilly world ere earliest dawning ;— 
Nor is its cheery message missed by me. 


The bird’s sweet song is but the Father's teaching ; 
Gladness and joy He sends for every hour— 

Sends both, in answer to true heart’s beseeching, 
Whether the sun is bright or tempests lower. 


Dark night hath stars ; dark cloud its “silver lining ;” 
Something of sunshine lightens darkest days ; 
Happy the heart in trust and faith divining 
God’s light and leading through life’s dreariest ways. 


So would I sing, and sing like thee, till silence 
Shall tell that we have passed beyond the flood— 
Thou, to sing on in some isle far-distant hence, 
I, farther still, at Home, in Heaven, with Gon. 


DAVID BUXTON. 





SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By THE Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH.,. 


FIRST EVENING. 


ae: Hymn: “ Dono sinful action.’’ Lesson: Luke ii. 
40—52, oncluding Hymn: “ Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear 
me 


I WANT to show you the reason why you 

should obey your parents. The reason 
lies in the kind of heart God has given 
them. So I want you to see a boy in bed 
ill, so ill that unless somebody will take great 
care of him he will die. 

He had lived twelve years in his little 
native town, and many a kind heart knew 
him well and would have been very glad to 
nurse him till he was better; for they loved 
him; for he had beautiful qualities, and 
yesterday he had a beautiful face, frank 





and open and honest, as it was fresh, round, 
and rosy. But his mother is living and by his 
side, so there is no need for other hands to 
dress his poor wounded face and to put tiny 
drops of food through the two big blisters 
where yesterday two rosy lips had been. 

It was his face that was killing him. It 
felt to him as if it had been a burning fire. 
His two eyes were closed; he had been 
struck blind ; the hair on his brow was burnt 
off. Yesterday he could run and laugh and 
leap with the ‘happiest boy in the town, and 
brought home from his school a face all aglow 
with health and eyes bright with joy. Yet 
now to-day, poor boy, he lies stretched on his 
little bed in darkness and agony and within 
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a few days of death; so both the doctor 
and his poor mother fear. 

All the little town know about it, for 
Charlie Fox’s father is a considerable man 
in the town, and yesterday Charlie was 
led between two boys through its principal 
street a pitiable sight. Everybody was full 
of sadness for him, but the saddest hearts of 
all were his father’s and mother’s. 

Poor Charlie! He was a great favourite 
with everybody, and only yesterday life in 
him was beating and panting and joyous and 
free, and he was talking incessantly. He 
loved his mother with all his boyish heart, 
and never deliberately wished to be dis- 
obedient toher. But there he lies, silent and 
still, as if awaiting death ; and, what is sad- 
dest of all, all through disobedience. Yester- 
day, when returning with his satchel on his 
back from school, a temptation had assailed 
him which had been too strong. A bright, 
healthy navvy boy, with a small parcel of 
blasting powder, was going a little way out 
of the town, to “blast a rock” on the hill. 
The idea of an explosion, the sight of the 
sudden blaze and the sound of the loud 
“ bang ” captivated him, and he asked, ‘‘ Are 
you going far?” He coloured as he asked ; 
for he knew as well as possible that his 
mother and father would not countenance 
his going. But, all the same, he went. 

The rest of the party were in great delight, 
and chattered and laughed and were full of 
mischievous antics; but Charlie was silent, 
and, to tell the truth, a tiny bit miserable. 
He had never spoken to the leading boy 
before, and would never have thought of 
speaking to him, but for the blasting powder 
which he had just brought from the cutting 
for the new railway that was being made. 
They reached the chosen spot ; the powder 
was thrust under a projecting lump of rock 
and the touch was lighted. 

Charlie was the only delicate-looking boy 
in the party and his manner was timid and 
shy. The fact is, he was not at all feeling 
himself. So when, after a minute or two, the 
powder did not go off, and the touch they had 
lighted to set it off did not seem to burn, and 
was looking dull, and had perhaps gone out, 
they dared “the young gentleman,” as they 
rather satirically called him, to go and “ blow 
it a bit.” The two sweet blue eyes glanced 
at the jeerers and then took courage, rushed 
to the dull touch, and blew it with a good 
full-cheeked blow. The touch glowed, the 
powder exploded right in his face and hurled 
him upon his back to the ground. 


Charlie jumped to his feet again. It was 





a lovely summer day, but he could not see, 
the field and the sky were gone, and the boys 
saw that the flesh of his countenance was 
black and burnt to a cinder. He could not 
speak, his lips were closed up. He felt out 
with his hands, and the boys took hold of 
him. They were dreadfully distressed about 
it, and would have given a great deal to re- 
call those jeering words, which had spurred 
Charlie’s brave little spirit to this dreadful 
disaster. 

They led him home, for he had lost 
his eyesight, and the power of walking was 
almost gone; and by this time memory had 
begun to work and visions of his mother’s 
dismay had come to him ; and his poor heart 
sank within him as a weight sinks down into 
the sea. His body and his soul were in pain, 
and I do not know which was suffering the 
more cruel smart. And they led him to his 
mother’s door and his mother saw him. 
The boys gave up their charge and did not 
stop to tell their tale, but stole quickly away 
and had to be hunted out afterwards to tell 
it, for poor Charlie could not speak. And 
the doctor dressed his bleared, blistered, 
bleeding face, and carefully covered it up 
with oil and cotton-wool, and day and night 
Charlie moaned, and his mother, patient, 
tender soul, nursed him, and watched him, 
and cried. Through those long fevered 
nights and days she never left poor Charlie’s 
side. She fought with death and pain which 
were struggling for her child as she would 
have fought with wolves, had it been wolves 
instead of burns that were seeking his life. 
Thanks to her nursing, though many weeks 
passed first, Charlie at length sat up in his 
bed, and after many more, he was down- 
stairs again, and his poor drawn face was un- 
covered, and his neighbours saw it. 

“ He is young,” they said, in tones full of 
sadness and hope, as going away they stood 
with the mother in the hall, “so perhaps he 
will grow out of it.” It shocked them to see 
the raw-looking streaky flesh which had once 
been such a bright and beautiful young boy’s 
face. But the heart, fullest of sadness and 
hope, was his mother’s heart. It was a sore, 
sore trouble to her. Charlie grew older and 
went about again ; but, however glad he was, 
he could never smile any more, his features 
were stiff ; his eyelashes never grew, though 
his eyelids had opened again, and it was with 
two watery inflamed eyes that he saw ; his lips 
were never again different from the rest of his 
face, and people’s eyes turned away from the 
sight of him. He could not obtain employ- 
ment. No one chose him as a companion. 
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But his mother loved him still. Though 
she remembered the sweet, soft, peach-like 
face of the baby she had folded to her bosom 
to feed and sleep, and the bonny curly brows, 
and two twinkling eyes, and ruddy open coun- 
tenance with which that day he had gone to 
school; yet, even with pretty sights like 
these before her, she never knew how warmly 
she loved Charlie until she had seen his 
poor face little heaps of blackened blisters. 
And in spite of all the pain it gave her ever 
after, she was deeply happy to be of use to 
him, Till she died he lived with her, and in 
her death that spoilt face was the last face 
that she pressed to her lips to kiss. 

Now think of this! Charlie had turned her 
pride, her boy, lovely to look at, into a sight 
of sorrow and pain. He spoilt all her after- 
life, yet she loved him, and only thought of the 
sorrow he had brought to himself, and lived 
to lighten it. 

Such is a mother, my children; and though 
a father can do less, he can feel in his heart 
great depths of sorrow. God made them 
so. Charlie did a naughty thing, thinking 
little of it, and it lay upon their poor hearts 
for life. Parents cannot be free from what 
you do. God made them so, and it was for 
your sake He did it. And that is why He 
will not let you do what they do not want; 
you have no business to do it. It is wrong. 
It is a wicked thing to be disobedient to one 
whose heart and life God has made to be so 
hurt and injured by your disobedience. When 
God says, ‘‘Children, obey your parents,” 
He is only taking care of the tender, sensi- 
tive hearts He has made. 

An act of disobedience, then, is cowardly, 
cruel, and wicked. It is cowardly, for you 
would not be disobedient if your parents 
were there. It iscruel. If it comes to your 
parents’ knowledge it will pain and hurt them. 
It may only pain them a little ; but who are 
you that you should dare to pain them, even 
a little? It may pain them much. Charlie 
did not intend to pain at all, but he saddened 
and spoilt his parents’ lives. 

It is cruel and cowardly, because you could 
not pain them at all if they did not love 
you. It is their love you can hurt. 

It is wicked too, for it was God who made 
their hearts like that. He tied their joys and 
sorrows close up with your litile lives. And 
He cannot find it in His heart to let you hurt 
them ; and so, my child, remember that when 
you find it in your heart to hurt them you are 
wicked. Stick to the commandment—“ Obey 
your parents,” for the commandment is good, 
and obedience is right. 





SECOND EVENING. 

Opening Hymn: “ While shepherds watched their flocks 
by night.’’ Lesson: Luke ii. 8—20. Concluding Hymn: 
«* Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me.” 

Why do the angels of Jesus so often say, 
“Fear not.” It is because, when the angels 
whisper to the hearts of men they often bring 
sorrow. That is why they bring fear. But it 
is always, if it be a sorrow, a sorrow that turns 
to joy. That is why they say, “Fear not.” I 
told you, some weeks ago, you were to judge 
the angels as you judge the trees of an orchard 
—by their fruits—but you know that cherries, 
sweet and juicy as they are when rosy-ripe, are 
always sour first. And so many of the great 
joys that angels bring are sorrows first. The 
gardener does not pull all the cherries off their 
branches because they are green and bitter, 
and no sensible boy or girl will refuse to do 
what is right because it is painful, for all 
God's painful things grow to sweet. They 
are disagreeable at first, and glorious after- 
wards. ‘The whispers of the angels are always 
of good tidings of great joy. Whatever they 
may seem, that they are this is sure and certain. 
Let me show you this in the case of a little 
child of a friend of mine. Some of my friend’s 
papers were destroyed, he did not know how ; 
but it turned out that one of his children was 
tired of being alone in her nursery, and 
wandering about with nothing to do, passed 
the open door of papa’s study ; suddenly she 
bethought her little self that she would like 
to draw, and going into the study to ask for 
some paper, but finding no one there, she 
helped herself. Not knowing at all what mis- 
chief she was doing, she took up a sheet of al- 
most clean paper from the desk, and sat down 
on the hearthrug, her little chubby hands 
making all kinds of figures upon it, When 
it was all scribbled over—a happy family of 
ducks, and horses, and dogs, and men, and 
birds, all of extraordinary shapes—it dawned 
on her little mind that she might have been 
using what she ought not to have used, for 
there was just a bit of writing on it. So, as 
nobody had seen her, she crumpled up the 
paper, threw it into the red fire, and it all 
went up the chimney in a little puff of grey 
smoke. Then she left the study and pursued 
her little wandering way about the landing, 
looking in here and there, and after her tour 
of the rooms she returned to her nursery. 

In the evening papa returned to his study, 
and then his paper was missed. ‘The study 
was searched ; the housemaid was suspected ; 
the fire-lighting paper was searched, but no- 
thing was found,and there was nolighton the 





subject; and papa was troubled. The little 
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artist in the nursery, like everybody in the 
house, heard all about the stir, but she said 
nothing. By dinner time in the evening, all 
was over, and every danger of her being 
found out was past. Papa had settled it, that 
it was one of the mysteries of life, and had 
nothing more to say. But though papa had 
no more to say the angels had, and Alice 
had no rest—they kept talking to her. In 
spite of all her little plans having been so 
successful, and, as she perhaps said to herself 
(I don’t know that she did), that she had not 
told any stories about it, in spite of all, she 
was far from happy; indeed the angels were 
saying things to her that were making her 
miserable. When she was going to bed she 
went to kiss her papa as usual, and he saw 
the little cloud over his darling’s face, and 
so, father-like, he tenderly gave her an extra 
squeeze, a longer kiss, and a kindlier smile, 
even than usual. Then the little cloud got 
darker. Her face turned pale, and her under- 
lip quite quivered. And the angels whispered 
again “ Tell.” And she did not like to tell. 
And they said, “ Fear not.” And the little 
heart obeyed the angels, and told what she 
had done, and had a good cry about it, and 
then, with a lightened heart, because a truer 
one, she went her peaceful way to bed. 

Poor little soul! When she burnt the 
paper, all scribbled over with the animals and 
men, she thought she had done a very clever 
thing. She was like all people who do wrong 
by mistake, and then do another wrong inten- 
tionally to cover the first, she did not know 
what she was doing. It is only God who 
sees the end of things, and He says “ A/ways 
do right,” and if you ‘have been foolish and 
have done wrong, He says, “‘ Tell, confess your 
faults, don’t hide them.” When Alice burnt 
the spoilt sheet of paper she showed what the 
Bible calls the “‘wisdom of this world,” which 
God counts foolishness. And this is the 
reason why God counts the clever, deceiving 
ways of wrong-doers foolishness ; they either 
lay up for the doers of them harder hearts, 
which are the most dreadful things, or else a 
good cry about it, and miserable, wretched 
feelings till it is all made honest, and open, 
and right again. 

And Alice, poor little soul, is after all a 
picture of every wrong-doer. All little tricks, 
and schemes, and deceits, and false ways 
out of blunders, and accidents, and diffi- 
culties will bring trouble. The greatest 
trouble is to lose a sensitive heart, and get 
used to acting little lies and doing wrong. 
And, like Alice, everybody will one day see 
how silly, how stupid, how clumsy, what miser- 








able blundering, all naughtiness has been, even 
only a little one,a very tiny one. And every- 
body, like Alice, will just wish that they had 
done the upright and straightforward thing. 

She feared to do right, when she suddenly 
bethought herself that she might have spoilt 
paper she should not have touched. But you 
don’t need telling that it was not an angel 
of Jesus that whispered to Alice the little 
word “Burn,” for she wished a hundred times 
she had not done it. And from the begin- 
ning of the world, mever did a soul wish that 
it had not done what an angel of Jesus taught 
ittodo. Then angels love children, as all 
who are like God at all must do; but they 
never help them out of their trouble by 
deceits, however tiny the deceit, however 
great the trouble. But you are quite ready 
to believe that it was the angels of Jesus that 
whispered to her that little word “Tell.” It 
was a pleasure to them to see her little 
clouded face quiver with grief, and her two 
eyes pour out scalding tears of shame, as she 
confessed that she had been all day knowing 
about the paper and had not said she had 
scribbled on it and burnt it. For, when she 
had passed through this, the little heart within 
her was its old self again. That was what 
they wanted. And it was their own joy her 
father saw in the placid smile on her face, as 
he stooped over the little sleeping form when 
he went to bed and gave another kiss to the 
two rosy truthful little lips. 

We are never afraid of the angels ; we do 
not see them. We are never afraid of their 
voice ; it is so soft, and still, and low. When 
we are afraid it is to do what they tell us. It 
means giving up what we want, telling tales 
of ourselves, or some sort of smart and 
shame. But it is always truest love that sug- 
gests it, and it is therefore best to do it at 
once and get it over. 

After the “ Fear not” of the angel at Beth- 
lehem, suddenly there was a multitude of the 
heavenly host singing and praising God. 
And this is their way perpetually. In honest 
hearts, and pure consciences, and clean memo- 
ries we hear the angelssing. Earth hasno music 
so sweet as the music of a soul set right. 

When Alice’s father went into her sleeping- 
chamber that night, his little girl 


*,.... in silence lay 


And heard the angels sing.” 


THIRD EVENING. 

Opening Hymn: ‘‘ Hushed was the evening hymn.” Lesson: 
Heb. xii. 18—29; xiii. 1, 2. Concluding Hymn: “ Jesus, 
tender Shepherd, hear me.” 

It is a rough place I want you to come 


to, for it is a low part of the East End of 
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London. But rough places can be made 
smooth and beautiful too, quite bits of 
heaven on earth, by the things that happen 
in them. And nobody ought to be unwilling 
to go where the angels of Jesus will go, and 
for certain they are not at all particular as to 
the kind of place they go to, so that there is 
somebody with a gocl sensitive heart there. 
For Joseph, you know, lived, and slept too, 
most likely, in his workshop, and a very 
humble one-roomed sort of place it was, in the 
narrow and not over-clean streets of Nazareth. 
The angels came, too, to Jesus where He 
was, when a new-born baby, in a stable over- 
crowded with camels and oxen and asses, all 
smelling and sickly with the odour of an extra 
crowd of cattle in it. And they have been 
since that day to some strangely dreary look- 
ing English attics and cellars, and it is to 


T 


one of this last sort of places I want to| 


take you, to see them doing the very same 
kind of beautiful work they did in the times 
of old, of which the Gospels tell us. 

Come along with me toa spot in Com- 
mercial Road, Whitechapel. We shall have 
to pick our way down the narrow court; but 
the people who went to see the new-born King 
had to pick their way down a narrower and 
fouler passage than we find here. 

Let us go up to the top of the house first. 
It is high up—up dark stairs, has a family 
in every room: their workshop and kitchen 
and bedroom, and everything. It is a 
hive of busy people, for many large families 
live here. It had been a grand sort of 
house ; golden blossoms had blown on trees 
in its garden, and clusters of bright roses 
had climbed ‘up its outside walls, and 
bright, happy children, which no poor per- 
son would ever have thought of speaking 
to, had crowded merrily up and down its 
stairs; but that was in the old times, long, 
long ago. If we open the very top room door 
and peep in, we shall see a little woman sitting 
up in her bed, bent and feeble and old, with 
two or three short silvery curls showing on 
her brow under a thick shawl over her head, 
with a small, shrivelled, brown face. She 
coughs and shivers, and is very thin. But 
for all that, she is as busy as she can be, at 
work. Little bits of wire and brass and a few 
little tools are spread before her on the cover- 
let of her bed, and there she sits and wearily 
coughs and works. She needs little; but 
she cannot get that. She can make her 


little wares by great efforts; but she cannot 
go out to sell them. A little tea, a slice of 
bread, and a little fire to boil her water— 
these are ail she wants; but her tea is all 


| done, her last crust is eaten, her fire is out, 
her coal is done. There are many people 
like this. The poor soul is making toy- 
scales twelve pairs for sevenpence. When 
she is well enough, she slowly trudges 
through the streets from shop to shop, 
up and down miles of streets, and then 
returns to go weary to bed. The winter 
winds outside are blowing bitterly, and she 
is too ill to leave her bed. But something 
has happened. The old soul is working, 
and, somehow, as fast as she makes them 
her scales go, and money comes in, and 
| somebody buys for her her tea and lights her 
fire and sweeps up for her. It is the angels 
of Jesus. But she never sees them; they do 
| it, just as they delight to do such things, as 
| the Bible would have us do all our beautiful 
| things, “ unawares.” 

| Now let us go down a flight of stairs and 
|look in on one of the other rooms, and 
| I will show you the way the angels go to 
her. It is a little larger than the solitary old 
woman’s, and is crowded ; there is a man in 
it with grizzly, stubbly beard, a mop-head of 
hair of the same colour, a hard-looking face, 
for he is intent on some work in his fingers. 
If he were to look at a living thing, at you or 
his wife, you would see the twinkle of two 
kindly eyes. His wife sits near him, busy in 
exactly the same way. She has a shawl over 
her, and looks rather poorly. Three young 
girls are employed at the same sort of work. 
They are sitting round two or three empty 
orange-boxes, put together bottoms upwards 
to make their work-table, and they all squat 
on smaller lower boxes around it. Spread 
before them are piles of empty sardine boxes, 
meat tins, and sundry canisters, and there is 
the click of little clippiwg-machines going 
fast, cutting little circular tin dishes about 
the size of toy plates. When all the tins 
that can be cut out of the boxes and canis- 
ters have been cut, they will dip them into 
something which will make them all look like 
brass, and, putting them together with little 
bits of chains and little bars, they will form 
toy-scales, Then they will stamp little weights 
out of lead, and then put one pair of scales 
and one set of weights into each of the pile 
of tiny white boxes which are in the middle 
of their table, and the father will go along 
the streets of the City selling them. 

And they notice that the old woman up- 
stairs does not pass their door. They do 
not hear her cough on the stairs any longer ; 
it is always overhead there in her room. 
And something whispered to the old man’s 
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heart, “Send her things out for her.” And 
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he said, “Good; that’s good. Yes, yes.” 
And he told it to his wife, half-starved 
though they were, with hard enough work to 
get enough food for that. And one of the 
girls said, “ Let me do it.” And her mother 
spared her her shawl and muffled her up 
well about the chest, for she was ill-clad 
and not strong. And the girl crept up- 
stairs, took the poor old woman a bit of coal, 
lighted her fire, fed her with tea, and then 
packed her scales, and went her own smiling 
way from the old woman’s attic out from 
shop to shop, one of God’s great and good. 

The old man belonged to the poorest 
classes ; he could never scrape together more 
than enough to get a little bread and some 
thin tea, and now and then a herring. And 
poor as he was, he was made rather poorer 
still by giving up a pair of nimble fingers 
from his ill-paying work for the still poorer 
woman up-stairs, He had nothing on 
earth but a few empty boxes, a pot and a 
jug and a pan, a sacking bed or two, and the 
few tools with which he made his scales, 
and he suffered much ; but he “ entertained” 
an angel, and he got high work to do for the 
King of glory. 

So far as the poor man was concerned, 
the great honour was thrust into his hands 
unawares. 

And though the old woman was still 
weary and cold, for her cough was bad and 
her bed was in the roof, yet she was happy, 
and she fell back to sleep upon her pillow at 
night grateful to the man, but really grateful 
to the angel that had blessed her unawares. 
It is the very sweetest part of the angels’ 
work that they never do it “to be seen of 
men.” To doa kindness in secret seems to 
be their deepest joy. 


FOURTH EVENING. 

Opening Hymn: “There is a mother’s voice of love.” 
Lesson: Luke xxiv. r—12. Concluding Hymn; “ Jesus, 
tender Shepherd, hear me.” 

Now let us have a little more talk about 
the angels of Jesus, and this time about their 
“shining garments.” 

We are all apt to fancy that shining gar- 
ments must be shining in the same way as 
the stars are shining, or perhaps lustrous, 
brilliant, splendid as the sun; for we have 
seen from our infancy pictures in our Bibles 
of the Bethlehem shepherds blinking their 
dazzled eyes at their heavenly visitor, putting 
their hands up to their brows to shade the 
splendour, just as men would do when look- 
ing towards the clear sun at noon. But the 
picture is all fancy, though pretty enough in 








its way. The brightness and beauty of the 
angels is well called light, “shining ” light, 
but it is a light which painters cannot make, 
nor can candles nor lamps, nor, for that 
matter, stars nor suns ; and though it is very 
strong, and glorious to look at, it would not 
blink the two little eyes of a child. 

Little children, indeed, have often seen 
angelic raiment; little children have often 
worn angelic raiment, bright with light shin- 
ing about it of the very same kind as the 
light which makes the angels bright ; and the 
light was brighter than the strong sun and 
moon, and far more worthy of the name of 
“light” than a sky full of sunshine, because, 
more even than these, it was like the beau- 
tifulness of God. Yet very likely indeed they 
passed along the streets without anybody 
turning to look at them. Nobody saw their 
light, for remember this one truth, that the 
light of men, the brighter light of angels, and 
the full golden light of God are not light at all 
save to our understandings. We must know 
something, understand something about them, 
before we can see it at all. To hearts that 
know nothing about them God is dull, angels 
are dull, and people who are at all like God 
and the angels, they are dull too. 

Let me tell you the story of the girl we 
saw at our last evening trudging through the 
muddy streets of London, and you will see 
what I mean. She is only a very common- 
place looking girl. I wish I could leave out 
the word “looking ” and say a very common- 
place girl. I want you to see her, because 
I think it would be a grand thing for Eng- 
land if every girl in England had a heart 
like hers. So I say “ common-place /ooking,” 
for I fear she is really rather too rare. 

She is the girl who takes out the “ bits of 
things” for the starved bedridden widow 
I told you about, lying there all day long in 
her cold, lonely attic. She has a black straw 
hat on her head, bent and crumpled, the 
brim is almost gone, the bit of velvet on it, 
with a tiny bit of dull tinsel almost in the 
front, is crushed ; a rough faded shawl well 
folded round her chest makes a thick com- 
fortable ‘bundle, a few thin thread-bare petti- 
coats hang limp and wet below, and her 
elastic boots are patched, shapeless, soiled, 
and sodden with mud. A faint smile flickers 
about her hollow, sallow face, where two 
quiet, kindly eyes look out. She is short and 
thin, her voice is feeble and hoarse. Save 
for the sacred beauty of her kindly eyes, she 
has nota bit of the look of an angel near 
you. But you know Jesus did not look much 
when they were beating Him and put an old 
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soldier’s cloak on Him and laughed at Him. 
Yet He was the King of the angels. So we 
must grow wiser and see through the clothes 
to the soul within to find the angel. So think 
of her, as she wearily trudges from shop to 
shop in wind and snow and rain, with feet 
wet and numb, the thin clothes clinging 
about her legs and arms, soaked to the skin. 
Her chest in its thick shawl and her little 
bundle in oil-cloth alone are dry. Her cough 
is troublesome, her voice feeble and hoarse. 
Her limbs ache. She is frozen. She is 
hungry. She is weary, yet she cheerfully 
plods along. Can you not picture her as 
the day wanes and the bundle under her 
arm is not much less, putting on her kindliest 
smile as she asks a shopman to buy, and 
with a snappish voice he orders her off? 
People like her are to him all scamps and 
vagabonds. Thenshe timidly opens another 
door, and this time she is allowed to show 
her goods; her spirits rise, but the boxes 
have got a little wet. So she cannot sell at 
their price, nor can she afford to keep them 
till they are dry. She will sell twelve for 
sixpence. They offer fivepence. She is 
sad, and sells. Next day she is out again, 
and aching, faint, and sick of limb and heart, 
she drags her way over another of the old 
woman’s rounds. Nothing can stop her. 
She endures it all for the beautiful fancy of 
the helpless old woman in bed, comfortable 
with her smoking cup of tea. 

For five weeks, at dark she climbs the 
rickety stairs which lead past her own door 
to the bitter attic of the widow, enters her 
room, looks to her fire, puts on her kettle, 
sets tea and bread and dripping before her, 
bought on the way with the profits of the 
day’s trade such as they have been, and 
having seen her snug, leaves her a candle 
and says, “Good night.” Then she creeps 
down to her father’s room, glad to crouch 
down on her weary limbs before its dull 
cinder fire, takes off her sodden boots—she 
has no stockings—and thrusts out her two 
red wet feet towards the grate, with just a 
little bit of the heavenliest peace in London 
in her heart, which was the only pay she 
took—and that she did not seek, it was the 
angels which insisted on her having it. They 
call it ‘the joy of their Lord.” 

She is poor, despised, numbed with cold, 
drenched with rain, yet a sweet, satisfied 
light that breaks over her face as she cowers 
there before the fire with her two bare red feet 
steaming in its warmth and her two hands 











clasped round her knees, is light akin to the 
light with which angels shine ; for to-day she 
has lived like them; she has touched ang 
soothed some misery. 

Now whenever we want to know anything 
about the angels we must always go to such 
uncorrupted kindness, to human beings that 
are very human, men, women or children, 
who love to serve a needy fellow-creature, 
who have what the Bible calls ‘“ ministering 
spirits.” It is such people who are most 
like what we were when God made us at 
first, when He made us only “a little lower 
than the angels,” only a “ little” lower, just a 
little. So the brightness of the shining of 
the raiment of people who have ministering 
spirits may be of the same kind, only a little 
lower; and I think it isso. Let us turn to 
this girl again and see about this shining 
raiment. Where is there a figure in all those 
streets so beautiful to your heart? Her 
bundle, her shawl, her crumpled hat, her 
soaked petticoats—these are brighter than 
all the fine clothing of kings. To our admi- 
ring hearts, her dear good soul transfigures 
her rags till they have a sweeter light even 
than the stars, a fairer glory than the sun. 

But what, think you, was the feeling of the 
bed-ridden woman? To her the clear shin- 
ing of asummer morning, peeping through 
her latticed casements, filling her little room 
when she awoke with heaven’s free glory, 
brought no such light to her little bed as the 
appearing of that bundled-up girl, who peeps 
through her door night by night through 
those long wintery suffering days, all muddy 
and wet from the foggy streets of London. 

For you see the old woman was in a 
greater darkness than even night makes, as 
she lay ill and alone and friendless. She 
had darkness in her bewildered mind and 
darkness in her distressed old heart, and 
this is the darkness, my children, on which 
angels’ light can shine. She was ill, she 
was old, she was helpless, she was ready to 
perish, she lay in the great darkness, “the 
shadow of death.” Feel with that poor 
woman and then you can understand how 
that bundle of shawl made raiment like the 
good God, and God is light, just that sort of 
light. All the pretty ladies’ dresses in the 
world might have been shown to her, but 
none could have been to her so beautiful. 
And the crushed old woman sat up and 
smiled, a grateful, heavenly smile. That is 
what the Bible means when it says, “ Arise, 
shine, for thy light is come.” 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
MONEY-MAKERS AND QUIET RESTING-PLACES. 


THE encroachment of the railway system has re- 

ceived a severe check in the House of Commons, 
where a proposal, to carry forward a line through 
Epping Forest to High Beech, was rejected by a large 
majority. The Forest was bought for the people, and 
it must be kept for them, free from invasion and de- 
facement. To plead that the new line would have 
opened up the woods to the poor who visit them is 
hypocritical, Already there are thirteen stations with- 
in easy reach of the Forest, and no part of it is more 
than two miles from one or other of them. To have 
cut through this retreat would have been to de- 
stroy the sylvan sanctuary, and to vulgarise it with 
the ‘‘tea-gin-garden business,’’ all for dividends for 
restless investors. Mr. William Morris is quite right 
when he urges that the cultivated classes in preserving 
scenery are bound to act as trustees, and to keep 
some spots in England where stillness and beauty 
may survive. This victory has delivered the New 
Forest from a similar peril, and we rejoice that it 
has disheartened the speculators in Buttermere and 
Braithwaite too—haunts where so many weary hearts 
and brains find ‘rest awhile” amid the mountain 
solitude— 


“ Where still in —— beanty summer comes, 
And men may find the England of their dreams.” 


OUR SEAMEN AND THEIR MASTERS. 

The deputation of ship-owners which waited upon 
the President of the Board of Trade a few weeks ago 
met with an unexpected reception. They went to 
demand freedom from state interference, and were 
warned that even more stringent precautions might be 
taken, unless their trade showed signs of amendment. 
During last year, excluding cases of stranding and 
collision, more than 3,100 seamen lost their lives ; 
one man out of every sixty employed. In sixty-five 
cases it was clear that the vessels had been sent to sea 
either overladen, or in an unseaworthy state to save 
the cost of repairs. Their owners were directly re- 
sponsible for the loss; and through the laxity of the 
insurance system, some cruel and unscrupulous men 
actually make a profit out of this loss of life and pro- 
perty, while they escape all criminal liability for the 
death of the men who perish in their service. Such 
a state of things cannot be permitted to continue ; 
and strong deeds will follow plain words. Mr. 
Plimsoll, while he must regret that his own efforts 
have not been more successful, will have the comfort 
of feeling that his cause is nowin good hands. How 
manifold are the evils at the root of which lies the 
mere love of money ! 


ANOTHER AID TO TEMPERANCE, 


A most useful act is making its way through Par- 
liament, by which the payment of wages in public- 
houses is put under the ban of law. Among men 
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engaged in brickyards, dockyards, and dustyards it is 
a common custom to pay their week’s wage in the 
very place where they are most likely to waste it. 
Saturday has a bad name for the best of causes. 
Twice as many offences of violence are committed on 
that day as on any other day in the week: as 
Lord Bramwell acknowledged, though he opposed 
the bill, it is “‘ pay day, drink day, crime day ;” and 
this practice, which will soon be abolished, tends to 
increase its enormities. It isidle to argue that grown 
men ought to take care of themselves, and that they 
can’t be made sober by Act of Parliament. Granted. 
But are these men free? Too often the public-house 
at which wages are paid belongs to the master or the 
foreman, and woe betide the man who does not take 
a glass for the good of the house. And then are 
these men competent guardians, not of themselves 
only, but of their wives and children? In a vast 
number of cases we fear not. We punish men if they 
risk their lives by leaping out of a carriage in motion, 
or if they carry an unprotected light ina mine. It is 
much the same case here. We should protect them 
from being compelled to approach the danger, and 
iusure, at any rate, that they shall not be brought face 
to face with the temptation from which we ourselves 
pray daily to be delivered, 


GOOD DOINGS IN WHITECHAPEL. 


For the last three years Mr. Barnett, the vicar of 
St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, has held an exhibition of 
pictures; not coarse and commonplace pictures, 
which too often do duty on such occasions, but the 
masterpieces of English art. This year there are 
pictures by Holman Hunt and Noel Paton, by Watts 
and Burne Jones, Leighton and Millais, Richmond, 
Brett, and Frith; and of course the people appre- 
ciate the best work; they always do, and last year 
in the thirteen days during which the exhibition was 
open 26,000 of the poorest visited it, without doing 
the slightest damage, and without any instance of 
misconduct. We have been told that what they 
cared most for was not the hills and glens, and 
peaceful landscapes, so dear to many of us, but the 
scenes of love and death, and separation ; for of such 
sorrow and joy their lives are made up, and they 
know too little of the glory and grandeur of the 
world about them. There is another incident which 
happened at St, Jude’s just lately which we cannot 
help mentioning. A well-known member of the 
Government married a lady who for long had 
laboured in the district, and to their wedding feast 
they invited, not their rich friends, but eighty poor 
people of the district. There was abundance of 
flowers to make guests and tables bright, and the 
dresses of the bridal party were just such as they 
would have worn in their own home. It was a charm- 


ing beginning of married life so to carry out Christ’s 
law of hospitality; inviting those who would enjoy 
most, and could make no return. 
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OPEN-AIR PREACHING. 

The Open-Air Mission has just reached the thir- 
tieth year of its existence, and seems to be as full 
of vigour and energy as ever. Its work is to encour- 
age, regulate, and improve open-air preaching; to 
find fit men for this very delicate and difficult task, 
and to see that no strength is misdirected or wasted 
through division and separation. Very necessary 
service is this. It is not every man who has the tact 
and wisdom to speak to:a careless or a hostile audi- 
ence, and indiscreet enthusiasm is hardly less dan- 
gerous than indifference. Only a man of strong, 
broad, and kindly nature can ‘ sow beside all waters ” 
with real effect. One special feature of the Society’s 
work is the systematic visitation of fairs, fétes, and 
races; of every place, in fact, where people are 
gathered for amusement and pleasure. During last 
year 271 such meetings were visited, and a great 
mass of papers and pamphlets, often the most effec- 
tual means of appeal, was distributed among the 
crowds. One great advantage of such a society is 
that its members, acting together, can learn from one 
another’s experience, and are trained as well as em- 
boldened by the association. We can never value 
out-door work too highly, nor be too ready to aid 
those who are aptly engaged in it. John Macgregor, 
our old friend “ Rob Roy,” is the Hon. Secretary, 
and the offices of the Society are at 14, Duke Street, 
Adelphi, London, W.C. We have no doubt that 
volunteers or contributions will be heartily welcomed. 


A STRANGER’S HOME FOR ASIATICS. 

We must confess that till very lately we have never 
heard of this most admirable institution at Lime- 
house. But who does know all the good work that 
is going on in the world? So, perhaps, ignorance 
may at times be excusable. Anyhow, as new converts, 
we are bound to spread our knowledge. A moment’s 
thought will make it clear to any one that the hun- 
dreds of Asiatics who visit London in the course of 
the year would be very uncomfortable in an ordi- 
nary Sailors’ Home. No fault of theirs; but their 
ways are not our ways, and they would find it irksome 
to conform to European customs and regulations: 
they are accustomed to a different diet, and they prefer 
to spread out their bedding on the floor. So in the 
Home at Limehouse they can live as they like, while 
they are secure against all the perils and temptations 
of a strange land, and delivered from the brutality 
with which our rough element invariably treats the 
helpless foreigner. One example will illustrate the 
use of such an institution. A few weeks ago an 
Indian ship, the Plassey, was wrecked at Sandgate, 
Forty-eight Asiatics, partly crew, partly Coolie pas- 
sengers, were landed, and all sent straight to the 
Home, which managed to hold them ali. What 
would have become of the poor men without such a 
haven of refuge it is hard to say. Many have got 
their wealth from the East, and they may very fittingly 
enrich this institution with their bounty, and at the 
same time every Englishman should bear it loyal 
affection and good-will, 











II.—GLANCES ABROAD, 
AN ANCIENT AUSTRIAN CUSTOM. 


In the story of our Saviour’s last days on earth 
what is there more rich in tender and solemn meaning 
than His washing of the disciples’ feet? It is not 
only an example of the Divine humility, but teaches 
us how on this life-journey of ours, through mire and 
over rough places, He will ever cleanse the wayfarer’s 
feet from the stains of pilgrimage, and will comfort 
and refresh inthe hour of weariness, Yet in Austria, 
as at Rome, it has been turned into a grotesque mum- 
mery. Twelve old men, and as many old women, 
were brought to the palace for the ceremony last 
Easter in court carriages, and in quaint costume. 
There they were set down at table. Servants handed 
dishes to the Emperor and Empress, who placed them 
on the table, not to be tasted, but to be at once 
removed, packed up, and sent home. Then each of 
the old men bared one foot, while the Emperor poured 
a few drops of water over it from a costly jug; the 
Empress doing the same office for the women. Thirty 
pieces of silver—the reward of the betrayer—were 
given to each; and they were sent back to their 
homes. Spectators were admitted by ticket. What 
a profane parody of Christ’s commandment—* Wash 
ye one another’s feet”—does this whole ceremony 
seem! Sosoon does the form without the spirit turn 
to a mere vanity, a thing for sightseers. 


THE DECLINE OF PAPAL POWER. 


If some of the great Popes of the Middle Ages could 
return to the world they would be astonished and 
shocked at the position of their successors. Power— 
especially illegitimate power—when it once begins to 
go soon vanishes ; and so it has been with the papacy. 
First civil authority in Europe was lost, then supre- 
macy in Italy, and now the Pope, in the eye of the 
law, has no higher standing than his fellow country- 
men. Lately, if accounts are true, the Pope had a 
novel reminder of the fact. He had omitted to pay 
his taxes, and was served with a notice drawn in the 
usual form—‘‘ To citizen Joachim Pecci ; by trade or 
profession, Pope; conducting business at the Vatican 
Palace, Rome.” ‘The Pope paid his taxes like a 
good citizen, we are glad to learn, and no doubt was 
as highly amused at the incident as any of ourselves. 
But the fact has in it far more than amusement. It 
marks the progress of the world towards spiritual free- 
dom for millions of the children of God. 


TROUBLES IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


We have not heard the last of the Transvaal even 
now. The Convention has not been signed three years 
as yet, and already the Boers are encroaching on the 
territory expressly reserved to the natives, and have 
treated with the most barbarous, ferocity the tribes 
which were loyal to us during the recent war. The 
Bechuanas have specially suffered, and the labours of 
Moffat and Livingstone seem threatened with ruin 
and destruction. What our action should be as a 
nation is a question of extreme perplexity. It is the 
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‘ instinct of natural indignation to interfere at all risks. 


But we have made more than one mistake in the past, 
and have already augmented the bitterness of feeling 
between native and Boer, till perhaps our wisest 
course is to recognise the fact, and by strict abstention 
to avoid the possibility of making a still worse future. 


AFFAIRS IN THE EGYPTIAN SOUDAN. 

M. Vassion, for many years the French vice-consul 
at Khartoum, has written an account of the state of 
the Soudan in the Nouvelle Revue. He has no very 
pleasant news to report. Khartoum, the village 
which Mehemet Ali meant to make the Alexandria 
of Central Africa, is growing, it is true; but out ofa 
population of 45,000 two-thirds are slaves. In fact 
the blight of slavery has settled on all the valley of 
the Upper Nile. Baker and Gordon have gone, and 
Gessi is dead, and there is no power which the slave- 
dealers fear. The governors of the district are at 
their mercy, for in the extreme disorganization of 
finance they subsist by the bribes which the slave mer- 
chants pay them. So long as Egypt continues in 
disorder, the Soudan can have no bright prospect. 
Not very long ago, when an Englishman was passing 
through the district the people used to run along the 
bank for hours, keeping alongside his boat, and this 
was their one cry, ‘‘ We are miserable.” To lighten 
their sufferings will be a hard task. Evenif a system 
of fertilisation improves the condition of agriculture, 
and an extension of railways develops legitimate com- 
merce, that will not be enough to rescue the land from 
the darkness of barbarism. Corruption is at the very 
core of national life in Egypt, and until those who rule 
grow pure, the subjects must ever be debased. Even 
our paper constitutions, it is to be feared, will not 
insure upright and enlightened governors, 


ENGLISH GRAVES IN THE CRIMEA. 

It is a good thing that attention has been drawn 
to the condition of the graves in the Crimea. The 
brave men who fell in the service of their country can 
at least claim this small office from us; and that their 
graves should be left to be desecrated by man and 
beast discredits us as a nation. So long, however, 
as there are eleven scattered cemeteries it is impos- 
sible to insure their preservation ; and it is essential 
that the remains of the dead should be either gathered 
in a single mausoleum, or into one or two burial- 
grounds which can be properly guarded, Though 
none of us hold to the sad pagan superstition that the 
souls of the dead are troubled by dishonour to their 
tombs, yet a certain sanctity invests the last resting- 
place of those we loved and horfoured; and when the 
sons of England cannot rest at home in the graves 
of the household, it is some comfort to know that 
even in a strange land they are safe from insult. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 


THE ‘HENRY WRIGHT’ MISSION STEAMER. 

A far better memorial of a useful life than canvas 
or marble is anything which carries on the man’s 
work when heis gone. And soit was a wise thought 





of the friends of the Church Missionary Society to 
commemorate Henry Wright’s life-long labours by 
a memorial steamer which should bear his name, and 
forward the cause so dear to his heart among the 
native tribes of the east coast of Africa. He had 
himself given one steamer for the work in that district, 
but one was not enough to meet the needs of the 
case, and an auxiliary will find plenty of work to do. 
The new boat, which was launched the other day, 
will go in and out among the natives, and wherever 
it goes those who knew Henry Wright will have 
sacred memories revived and quickened, and catch 
new inspiration from his example; and strangers 
will learn that the little ship is the memorial of a 
vanished life spent in their service, ahd in the cause 
of Christ’s kingdom. 


A VISIT TO BOMVANALAND. 


Mr. Auld and Mr. Davidson, of the United Pres- 
byterian Mission in South Africa, have just been 
making an expedition among the Bomvanas, a Kaffir 
tribe living on the coast, cruel and uncivilised, since 
nothing has yet been done to teach or evangelise 
them. Among a people of this kind a very genial 
welcome was not to be expected; yet two out of the 
three chiefs who were visited received the strangers 
with kindness, listened to all that they said, and 
gathered their people together too, In one place 
the children, who had never done anything of the 
kind before, were delighted to learn the words and 
tunes of some simple hymns; and of course they 
learned with amazing rapidity. When Mr. Auld and 
his companion went on their way, they could feel 
that they had left some memories behind them which 
would not soon vanish away. When they came to 
Langa, the son of the tribal chief, but entrusted by 
his father with the supreme power, they met with a 
less favourable reception. ‘‘We have the magistrates 
and the government,” said this injured potentate, 
‘‘and missionaries are not needed.” He seemed 
much relieved when his visitors told him that they 
should not think of staying where they were not 
wanted, but no doubt will soon come to a better 
mind, It was sad to find that the one man in all 
that district who had ever come within sound of the 
Christian Gospel had heard nothing of the love, but 
only of the wrath of God. Now in his old age he 
has heard a truer Gospel. It was love, not fear, 
that poured from apostolic hearts. 


BISHOP THORNTON’S FUND. 


Bishop Thornton is making an earnest appeal ior 
help in his diocese of Ballarat. The western half of 
Victoria, over which his jurisdiction extends, is half 
as large as England and Wales put together, and its 
population, 800,000 in all, are widely scattered over the 
whole district. Most of them are comparatively poor, 
and in their midst they have several thousands of the 
aborigines and a large number of Chinese, We have 
dispossessed the natives of their land, and are in duty 
bound to do what we can to raise them; and the 
Chinese threaten to dispossess us, unless we car 
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turn them into something better than the pest to 
civilisation which they now are; while the settlers 
and farmers, who should be the most enlightened 
part of the community, are not free from the grossest 
superstitions. So, taking all things together, the 
Bishop of Ballarat has no sinecure. Happily he is a 
brave, strong man, with a genial nature and broad 
sympathies. As he has confessed, sectarian ani- 
mosities are almost unknown in his diocese, and he 
goes so far as to lend his churches to the Wesleyans 
and to borrow theirs. This is just as it should be, 
and we hope that the Bishop will get the £5,000 for 
which he asks by next June ; £1,500 are still wanting 
to make up the sum. He has universal sympathy 
and geod-will ;‘he should have support too. 


‘¢ MILLENNIUM ISLAND.” 


There is a little island in the South Seas called 
Atafu, one of the out-stations of Samoa, which seems 
to be as nearly a Paradise on earth as our human in- 
firmities will admit. After a two years’ cessation of 
work, a native teacher was left on the island, and 
eight months after he was able to report that every 
man and woman on the island had forsaken their 
heathen faith and accepted the Christian gospel. The 
king was the deacon. The little church had eighty- 
five members and twenty candidates for fellowship. 
Worship goes on day by day, and law and govern- 
ment have been transformed. They have broken 
finally and irrevocably with the past, and Christ in 
their hearts is making all things new. The one blot 
on their blessedness is a scarcity of Bibles, slates, and 
hymn-books : there is only one Bible to five children, 
so they are always quarrelling which shall have it; 
and since only those sing who have books, the larger 
number do not sing at all. This is an inconvenience 
which it is easy to remedy. Let us hope that they 
may never have any sadder troubles. 


TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS IN INDIA. 


It is a good thing now and then to look at Christian 
work in the mass, and not from year to year. Obser- 
vations taken on a large scale are less liable to error 
through exceptional and temporary causes. The statis- 
tics of Indian missions for the last ten years give most 
cheering encouragement to all who have at heart the 
victory of the Christian gospel, for the figures show 
not only an increase of converts in every decade, but a 
corresponding rise in the rates of increase. Between 
1861 and 1871 the native Christians in India, Burmah, 
and Ceylon rose from 213,000 to 318,000, while in 
1881 the number amounted to 518,000. The com- 
municants during the last ten years—and this is the 
most satisfactory test of all—had risen from 78,000 to 
145,000, and the average offering from each amounted 
to two rupees a year. Women’s work is prospering 
too: there are now 1,944 native Christian women 
employed in Christ’s service, against 947 in 1871, and 
their number still increases. Sunday-schools are 
flourishing, and in every province of activity the same 
advance is seen. Every convert gained makes further 
success more easy ; for it insures that those who for- 





sake heathenism shall not be cut adrift from all fellow- 
ship with their fellow-countrymen, and those who 
have bravely won their way into the light are sure to 
guide others in their turn. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 


By the early death of John Richard Green we 
have lost not only a brilliant and popular historian, 
but a man whose whole life was full of noble en- 
couragement and high inspiration. His more recent 
fame has thrown his earlier days into oblivion, but 
from first to last his soul was the same. While he 
was serving as a clergyman in the East-end of London, 
amid squalor and poverty, he showed a rare devotion 
to his people, ministerin g to all their needs and devo. 
ting the larger part of his income to help their distress, 
His scholarship and learning did not blunt his sym- 
pathy ; so far from that, he kept himself by his pen, 
that he might have more to give; and the strain of 
the double life, severer than ever in the year of the 
cholera, was too much for a constitution weak from 
the first. So this work was laid aside, and he found 
a new task in telling once more—in telling as it had 
never been told before—with vivid power and keenest 
insight, “Our fair island story.” His life-work 
was more of one piece than it might seem. ‘To the 
masses in the East-end he had carried the message 
of a Divine love, of heaven and earth made one, and 
of a Divine thought to be realised in the life of man. 
And in the printed page, his one great idea was that 
history is nota mad medley of wars and intrigues, 
of ambitious priests and tyrannous kings, but that a 
purpose runs through the ages, and that history re- 
cords the progress and development of the nation, 
working its way upward by well-doing to perfection of 
strength, or decaying and dwindling through its crimes. 
It is difficult in reading his History to remember that it 
was written by a man in constant pain, and with the 
shadow of imminent death upon him. But so it 
was. He knew thatthe end could not be far off, but 
boldly, bravely he worked on, husbanding the little 
strength left in him, not yielding to indolence nor 
to vain repining, till he died, still at his post, bravely 
and cheerfully as he had lived. 


SIR GEORGE JESSEL. 


While a large part of Europe has been outlawing 
and persecuting its Jewish citizens, England has freed 
them from all disabilities and has delighted to show 
honour where honour was due. It has been rewarded 
for its wisdom. For of all the men who have adorned 
the English bench in recent years, Sir George Jessel 
was surpassed by none in the qualities which go to 
make an efficient judge. In dispatch of business he 
was marvellously ready and rapid, and his court was a 
delight to suitors wearied by the tedious subtleties of 
law. Where many other men get bewildered by pre- 
cedents, the Master of the Rolls, guided by immense 
learning and clear sense, grasped the principle, and 
held to it, sometimes in defiance of foolish tradition. 














HOW IT ALL CAME ROUND. 


By L. T. MEADE, AvuTHOR oF “ WATER GIPSIES,” “ MOTHER HERRING’S CHICKEN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—‘‘ SOMETHING BETTER FOR 
THE CHILDREN THAN MONEY.” 


r, no her newly found uncle had left 

her, Charlotte Home sat on by the fire; 
her face was very pale; she looked a quite 
broken-down and troubled woman. Little 
Anne, almost on tip-toe, crept into the room. 
She was all quivering with excitement. She 
expected her mistress to turn to her—almost 
to fling her arms around her neck—to thank 
her with the warmest expressions for what 
she had done. 

“ Anne,” rehearsed the little maid, imagin- 
ing Charlotte’s words, “you have saved us 
all; you are our life-long benefactor. Hence- 
forth partake of our wealth. Be not only 
our servant, but our friend.” 

This was how matters would have been 
managed in the Family Herald. Anne raised 
expectant cyes to her mistress’s face, but one 
glance at it scattered her golden visions. She 
softly lifted up the tea-tray and withdrew. 
Her faith and hope had gone down to zero. 
She was a very dispirited little girl as she re- 
turned to her kitchen. That uncle from 
Australia was not a richuncle. Missis would 
never look so miserable if he was rich, As 
a poor relation he was no use whatever ; and 
Anne had done nothing for the family she 
loved. Oh, how very disappointing life was 
after all! 

Meanwhile what now troubled Charlotte 
Home had very little to do with Uncle 
Sandy’s possible gold. She was solving an- 
other problem, and the task was a difficult one. 

For the past month Charlotte had been 
making up her mind to a certain line of 
action. Before she left Torquay her resolu- 
tion was formed. She had been over four 
weeks there, and during those four weeks 
she and her boy had lived on Charlotte Har- 
man’s money. That money had saved the 
life of her child. When she first saw it and 
thanked for it, and each succeeding day, 
each succeeding hour, as she saw the colour 
which was health, and the appetite which 
was life, returning to her darling, the con- 
viction was growing upon her, that her 
hand could never inflict a blow upon the 
woman who had done so much for her. Her 
children wanted money, and her husband 
wanted money, and she herself too! A little 
dip into this world’s softnesses, she owned, 
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would be very pleasant ; but, for all that, her 
hand must be still ; her lips could not speak 
to cause pain and agony to one who had done 
so much for her. Miss Harman was going 
to be married. Was it possible that on the 
eve of her marriage she, Charlotte Home, 
could deal to her so cruel a blow? No, it 
was not possible. For Charlotte’s sake, her 
father and uncle might keep their ill-gotten 
wealth. Mrs. Home believed more and more 
firmly that she and hers were robbed of their 
money. But now she could do nothing. She 
had been so treated by her enemy’s daughter 
that to appear against that daughter’s father 
would be impossible. As this conviction 
came to her, and she resolved to act upon it, 
and to let all chance of recovering her lost 
wealth go, a wonderful peace and calm stole 
over her. She almost used to fancy she 
heard the voice of God saying to her— 

“T will provide for your children, I can 
give them riches. There are better things to 
be won for those little ones than what money 
can give. There is such a thing as a heavy 
purse and a poor and empty heart. Sup- 
pose I fill those hearts with goodness, and 
greatness, and generosity, and love; is not that 
a better portion for these creatures who are to 
live for all eternity than the gold which lasts 
only for a time?” 

Yes, Charlotte felt that it was a better 
portion. And such peace and contentment 
came to this woman during the last week at 
Torquay that she thought it the happiest 
week of her whole life. But now—now she 
sat by her own hearth in troubled maze. She 
had come back to find her resolve sorely 
shaken. With no one to help her, she had 
resolved to let her chance of riches go. She 
came back to find an unexpected deliverer 
come to her. A strong, brave, practical man 
had appeared. This man was her own uncle 
—her beloved mother’s brother, He knew 
how to act. While she alone must stumble 
in the dark, he would know what todo. He 
would—he could get her back her own. It 
seemed hard to reject such help ; and yet her 
resolve was scarcely shaken, and the temp- 
tation, though severe, was not allowed to 
prevail. The voice of God was still talking 
to the woman, and she was not turning from 
Him. 

Since the life of her child had been given 


| back to her, a great softness and sweetness 
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had come to Mrs. Home; she had tasted of 
a mother’s bitterest cup, but God had not 
asked her to drink it tothe dregs. Her dark 
eyes, always beautiful, had now grown very 
lovely, being filled with a tenderness which 
not only took in her own child, but, for his 
sake, all the other children in the world. 

Yes, Charlotte loved God as she had never 
loved Him before, and it was becoming im- 
possible for her to do that which might pain 
Him. After a time her husband came in, and 
the two sat and talked for some time. They 
had a great deal to say, and the hours flew 
on as each poured out a full heart to the 
other. 

After a time Charlotte told of her visit from 
the uncle whom she had supposed for so many 
years to be dead. Mr. Home was interested, 
and asked many questions. Charlotte re- 
peated, almost word for word, what Uncle 
Sandy had said. Her husband regarded her 
attentively. After a time he spoke. 

“ Lottie, you remember when first you told 
me that queer story about your father’s will ?” 

* Yes,” she said. 

“TI own I did not believe it; I own I 
thought very little about it. I ask your par- 
don, my dear. I now believe you are right.” 

“Oh, Angus!” a great flood of colour came 
up to her face. ‘“ Oh! why,” she added in a 
voice of pain, “why do you say this to me 
now ?” 

“ Partly from what your uncle said to- 
night ; partly for another reason. The fact 
is, my dear wife, while you were away I had 
a visit from your half-brother, Mr. Jasper 
Harman.” 

“ Angus !” 

“ Yes, he came here one evening. He told 
a tale, and he made a proposition. His tale 
was a lame one; his proposition scarcely 
came well from his lips. He evidently 
thought of me as of one unworldly and un- 
practical. I believe Iam unpractical, but he 
never guessed that in my capacity as clergy- 
man I have had much to do with sinners. 
This man has a conscience by no means void 
of offence. He is hardened. Charlotte, when 
I saw him, I instantly believed your story.” 

Mr. Home then told his wife the whole of 
his interview with Jasper Harman, and the 
proposal he had made to settle on Charlotte 
and on her children the three thousand 
pounds which had been her mother’s for that 
mother’s lifetime. 

“T gave him no answer, my Lottie,” he 
said in conclusion. ‘I told him you were 
away—that I would tell you all on your re- 
turn.” 





“Then the decision is to rest with me, 
Angus ?” 

“ Yes, I think it must.” 

“You do not mind whether I decline or 
accept ?” 

“T trust you absolutely. You shall do as 
you think best.” 

After this Mrs. Home was silent for a mo- 
ment or two; then she got up, went on her 
knees by her husband’s side, and, laying her 
head against his breast, said— 

“We will be poor, my darling—poor and 
blessed. I will not touch their gold.” 

* My Lottie!” he answered. He did not 
quite understand her, but his heart began to- 
beat. 

“T will tell you all in a few words, Angus. 
I longed for money—be my reason base or 
noble, I longed for money. A month ago 
how sorely we needed it! God saw our need 
and sent it to us. He sent it through a 
channel and by a means which tried my 
proud heart. I accepted’ the gracious boon, 
and, when I accepted it, instantly I loved the 
giver; I loved—I love Charlotte Harman. 
She is innocent of all wrong. Angus, I can- 
not disturb her peace. My uncle has come 
home. My uncle, with his knowledge and his 
worldly skill, could now win my cause for 
me, and get back for me and mine what is 
ours. I will not let him—for Charlotte’s 
sake, I will not let him. These old men may 
keep their ill-gotten wealth, for I cannot break 
the daughter’s heart. I made my resolve at 
Torquay, Angus; and, though I own I have 
been tempted to-night—yes, I believe I have 
been sorely tempted—still I must let this 
money go. I will leave those wicked men 
to God; but I cannot take their punishment 
into my own hands. And, Angus, dearest, 
neither can I take that small sum of money; 
for, though I cannot prosecute, neither can I 
accept a bribe. This money comes as a bribe. 
Is it not so?” 

‘Yes, Lottie, I fear it is so.” 

“‘T am right not to take it ?” 

“You are absolutely right.” 

“Then we will not touch it. I and mine 
can live without it.” 

“You and yours can live well and nobly 
without it, my most precious wife.” 

‘Ah! there is rest and peace in my heart ; 
and the little house, though so poor and 
shabby, seems very home-like. Angus, I am 
so tired after all this! I will go to bed.” 

Long after his wite had left him, the hus- 
band remained up. He had gone down on 
his knees, and he remained there for some 
hours. He had to thank God for his Char- 
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lotte, but even while he thanked a weight 
was heavy on his heart. Sin was very terrible 
to this man, and he feared that a very grievous 
sin had been committed. Long, long into 
the night he cried to God for these sinners. 


CHAPTER XXX.—SHE COULD NOT POSTPONE 
HER ENGAGEMENT. 


Mr. Harman felt himself growing weaker 
and weaker. The disease which was to lay 
him in his grave was making slow, but 
steady progress. It was just possible that, 
had his mind been at rest, the weakness of 
body, the pain of body, the slow decay 
might have been, not removed, but at least 
arrested. Had Mr. Harman been a very 
happy man, he might have lived, even with 
so fatal a malady, for many years. He had 
lived a life of almost perfect physical health 
for over sixty years, and during all that time 
he had been able to keep mental pains at 
bay; but in his present weakness he found 
this impossible. His whole nervous system 
became affected, and it was apparent even 
to his daughter’s eyes, that he was a very 
unhappy man. For her sake, however, he 
still did wonders, He dragged himself up 
to breakfast morning after morning, when he 
would have given worlds to remain in bed. 
He still went every day to his office in the 
city, though, when there, he sat in his office 
chair dull and unmindful of what was going 
on. Jasper did the work. Jasper was here, 
there, and everywhere ; but it had come to 
such a pass with John Harman, that he now 
almost disliked gold. Still, for Charlotte’s 
sake, he went there. Charlotte on the verge 
of her marriage must suspect nothing. In 
the evenings he sat with his daughter, he 
looked with apparent interest at the many 
presents which came pouring in, he made 
her show herself to him in each of the new 
dresses, and he even went himself with her 
to choose her wedding wreath and veil. 
But all these things had become such a 
weariness to the man that, dearly as he loved 
this one precious daughter, he began to look 
forward with almost a sense of relief to the 
one week of her absenee. During that 
week he need disguise nothing, he need not 
go to the office, he need not put on this 
forced cheerfulness, He might stay in bed 
all day long if he pleased. 

That week was near now, for it was the 
twelfth of April. In another eight days the 
wedding morning would dawn. 

Charlotte was very busy. What young 
woman is not busy at such a time? Friends 
poured in, presents arrived at all hours. 








There were dressmakers and milliners to see 
and consult, from morning to night. Then 
Hinton took up some of his bride elect’s 
time, and the evening hours were given 
to her father. Seeing how much he liked 
having her all to himself after dinner each 
night, Charlotte had begged her lover not to 
come to see her at this particular time. 

“You will have me for all the rest of my 
life, John,” she would say, “and I think it 
does my father good to be quite alone with 
me. Itreminds him of old times.” Then, 
when Hinton acceded to her request, she 
often added, “ My father puzzles me. Is 
it the parting from me makes him look so 
ill and sad? I often fear that there is more 
the matter with him than he lets appear. I 
wish he would consult a good doctor.” 

Hinton dared not tell her that he had 
consulted the very best. He could only 
try to turn her attention, and in this he 
believed that he succeeded much better 
than he really did. For when the night 
came after those quiet evenings, Charlotte 
found that she could not sleep. Was it 
excitement at her coming happiness, or was 
it anxiety ? 

Anxiety was new to this happy nature— 
new to this prosperous life. She shuddered 
at the grim thing, as it visited her night after 
night, in the solitude of her luxurious room. 
But shut her eyes to it, fight against it, as 
she would, it could not be got to depart from 
her. The fact was, a dreadful thing had 
happened to this frank and loving nature, 
she was beginning to suspect the father whom 
she loved. ‘These suspicions had first come 
into play on the night when he had fainted 
in her presence. Some words he had used 
that night, some expressions which had fallen 
from his lips, had aroused a new and dread- 
ful thought; that thought would not go to 
sleep, would not depart. Was it possible 
that her father had done something wrong 
long ago in his life, and that the remem- 
brance of that wrong—that sin—was what 
ailed him now? Was it possible that her 
Uncle Jasper, who always appeared so 
frank and open, had deceived her? Was 
it possible that Hinton knew that she was 
deceived? These thoughts did not trouble 
her much in the daytime, but at night they 
rose to agonies. ‘They kept sleep far away ; 
so much so, that in the morning she often 
came down-stairs heavy-eyed and weary. She 
blamed herself, then, for her mean suspicions ; 
she said to herself, as she gave her father his 
morning cup of coffee, that no face could be 
more incapable of concealing a wrong than 
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that noble old face opposite to her, and she 
tried to atone for her feelings by extra ten- 
derness of voice and manner. But though 
this revulsion of feeling came with the morn- 
ing, the night brought back the same agony. 
She now disliked even to think of Mrs. 
Home, she never spoke of her to John 
Hinton. He watched for her to do so, but 
the name of this young woman which had so 
intensely interested her never passed her 
lips. When Hinton told her that little Harold 
was better, and that on a certain day he and 
his mother would be ‘in Kentish Town once 
more she coloured slightly and changed the 
subject. Hinton rather wondered at this. 
Uncle Jasper also remarked it. It was now 
a week to the wedding-day, and Charlotte was 
nerving herself for an effort. She had firmly 
resolved that before she really gave herself 
to Hinton, she would read her grandfather’s 
will. She felt that nothing else would com- 
pletely sét her mind at rest. She dreaded 
doing this as much as she longed for it. Each 
day as it dawned she had put off the task, but 
when the day just a week before her wedding 
came, she felt that she must overcome what 
she called a weakness. She would learn the 
worst that very day. She had little or no 
idea how to carry out her design. She only 
knew that the will was kept at Somerset 
House, that if she went there and allowed 
herself to go through certain forms she should 
see it. She had never seen a will in her life, 
she scarcely knew even what it would look 
like. Nevertheless, she could consult no 
one. She must just go to the place and trust 
to circumstances to do the rest. 

On the thirteenth of April she resolved, 
as she put on her dress and hurried down to 
meet her father at breakfast, that before that 
night came she would carry out her design. 
Her father seemed better that morning. The 
day was a specially lovely one, and Charlotte 
said to herself that, before that time to- 
morrow, her heart would be at rest; she 
would not even allow herself to glance at a 
darker alternative. Indeed, happy in hav- 
ing at last firmly made up her mind, she be- 
came suddenly scarcely at all fearful, scarcely 
anything but completely hopeful. She re- 
solved that nothing should turn her from 
her purpose to-day. 

Her father kissed her, told her he felt cer- 
tainly better, and went off to the city. 

_ Immediately after, her uncle Jasper came 
in. 
“Lottie, child! I can take you to the 
private view of Mrs. ’s pictures ; I have 





just got an invitation. You know how wild 





you are to see them. Be ready at two o’clock, 
I will call for you then.” 

“T am very sorry, but I cannot go with 
you this afternoon, Uncle Jasper.” 

“Oh! You have made an engagement 
with Hinton. Can’t you put it off? This is 
the last day for the pictures. You can go 
with Hinton to-morrow.” 

“Tt is not an engagement with John, 
Uncle Jasper. It is something else, and I 
cannot put it off.” 

All the time a rather loud voice within 
was saying to her, “ Go and see the pictures, 
Put off the reading of the will. Be happy 
for one more day.” But because this voice, 
which suddenly became so loud, frightened 
her, she would not yield to it. 

“Tam very sorry,” she repeated ; “I should 
have liked it greatly. But I cannot go.” 

“Well! it is a pity, and I took some trouble 
about it. However, it can’t be helped.” 

“ No, it can’t be helped,” repeated Char- 
lotte. 

Uncle Jasper went, feeling some annoy- 
ance, and also a little curiosity. 

“ Strange cattlk—women,” he said to him- 
self. “I confess I don’t understand ’em. 
Charlotte, wild to get to that private view 
two days ago, now won't go because of a 
whim, Well! I’m glad I never took a wife. 
I rather pity Hinton. I would not be tied 
even to that fine creature, Lottie, for 
ever.” 

Jasper Harman had scarcely turned the 
corner of the street, before a cab drew up at 
the house, and Hinton came in. Char- 
lotte had not yet left the breakfast-room. 

“ Ah! my dearest, I was afraid you might 
be out. I must hurry away at once; but I 
just called to say that I have had a telegram 
from Webster. You know how I have longed 
for you two to meet. Well, he is coming to 
town to-day, and I want to bring him here 
at three o’clock. You will be sure to be at 
home.” 

“T am afraid I can’t, John; I have an en- 
gagement.” 

“Oh! but you must put it off, you really 
must see Webster. He is my greatest friend, 
and is to bemy best man. You really must, 
Lottie! and he telegraphs that he is coming 
up from Oxford on purpose.” 

“I am ever so sorry. Could not you 
telegraph to him to put off his visit until to- 
morrow?” 

“No, my dear; he has started before 
this.” 

“I am very sorry; I am unfortunate,” 
repeated Charlotte. A certain degree of 
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obstinacy, altogether foreign to her nature, 
had crept into her voice. 

Hinton looked at her in undisguised as- 
tonishment. 

“You don’t mean to say that you are 
not going to see Webster, when he is coming 
up to town on purpose ?” 

“ John, dear, I will see him at five o’clock, 
I shall be home then. But I have an en- 
gagement at three.” 

“T cannot bring Webster here at five, he 
must be on his way back then. You must 
put off your engagement.” 

“T really cannot. Uncle Jasper has just 
been here, and he asked me to go with him 
to see the private view at Mrs. ’s studio. 
He took some trouble to get the invitation for 
us both, but I could not go with him, nor can 
Istayin. Mr. Webster must wait to make my 
acquaintance on our wedding-day, John.” 

“And I am to tell him that?” 

“Say everything as nice and polite as you 
can. Say that I am most truly sorry.” 

Hinton turned his back on his promised 
bride ; there was a cloud on his brow, he 
felt both hurt and angry. 

“Lottie! what is your engagement?” 
This was said while pretending to look down 
the street. 

Charlotte came close and put her hand a 
little timidly on his shoulder. “I know 
you will be vexed,” she said, “ but I cannot 
tell you.” 

Hinton held up his hand to a passing 
hansom. 

“Yes, I am vexed,” he said, “ but I can- 
not wait any longer now. You know I hate 
secrets, and I think you might have obliged 
me, Charlotte.” 

“IT wish I could,” she said, and now her 
eyes filled with tears. 

Hinton scarcely kissed her before he 
rushed away, and Charlotte sank down on 
the nearest chair. The unaccountable feel- 
ing which had prompted her to refuse both 
her uncle and her lover, and to fix just that 
hour of three o’clock to visit Somerset 
House, was too strange and strong to be 
overcome. But the hope which had bright- 
ened her breakfast hour had now all de- 
parted. Her heart felt like lead within her 
breast, she dared not fully contemplate the 
realisation of her worst fears. But they 
thronged like legion round her path. 





CHAPTER XXXI.—WHERE HAD THE MONEY 
CARES VANISHED TO? 


Hinton felt thoroughly angry; perhaps 
he had some cause. 


Webster, his college 





chum, his greatest friend, was coming up to 
town. He had heard many times and often 
of Hinton’s promised bride, and he was 
coming to town, Hinton knew well at some 
personal inconvenience, to see her, and she 
refused to see him. 

Hinton, as well as Uncle Jasper, con- 
sidered it a whim of Charlotte’s. He was 
surprised. Nay, he was more than sur- 
prised. He was really angry. Here was 
the woman, who in a week’s time now must 
stand up before God and promise solemnly 
to obey him for all the remainder of her life, 
refusing to attend to his most natural desire. 
She had an engagement, and she would not 
tell him what it was ; she made a secret of 
it. Be the secret little or great, she knew 
how he disliked all such concealments, 

Was it possible that he was deceived in 
Charlotte after all? No, no, he was too 
really loyal to her, too sincerely attached to 
her; her frankness and sweetness were too 
natural, too complete for him really to doubt 
her ; but he owned that he was disappointed 
—he owned that he had not the greatness 
which she under similar circumstances would 
have exercised. She was keeping him in the 
dark—in the dark he could not trust. He 
recalled, with feelings of anything but 
pleasure, her last secret. She thought little 
of it. But Hinton knew how differently he 
had received it; he did not like to be re- 
minded of it now. During the last few weeks 
he had managed almost completely to banish 
it from his thoughts ; but now it came back 
to his memory with some force ; it reminded 
him of Mrs. Home. Was it possible that 
he was acting wrongly in not searching into 
her rights? Was it possible that things had 
already come to such a pass with him, that 
he would not do the right because he feared 
the consequences? Had riches and wealth 
and worldly honour already become dearer 
to his soul than righteousness and judgment 
and truth? 

These condemnatory thoughts were very 
painful to the young man; but they turned 
his feelings of indignation from Charlotte to 
himself, 

It was nearly a month now since he had 
left Mrs. Home. When he went away he 
had provided her with another lodger. He 
remembered that by this time she must have 
come back from Torquay. As this thought 
came to him he stopped suddenly and pulled 
out his watch. Webster would not be at 
Paddington before two o’clock. He had 
nothing very special to do that morning, he 
would jump into a hansom and go and see 
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Mrs. Home and Harold. He put his ideas 
into execution without an instant’s delay, 
and arrived at Kentish Town and drew up 
at the well-known door at quite an early 
hour. Daisy and the baby were already 
out, but Harold, still something of an invalid, 
stood by the dining-room window. Harold, 
a little weary from his journey, a little spoiled 
by his happy month at Torquay, was ex- 
periencing some of that flatness, which must 
now and then visit even a little child when 
he finds he must descend from a pedestal. 
For a very long time he had been first in 
every one’s thoughts. He had now to retire 
from the privileges of an invalid to the every- 
day position, the every-day life of a healthy 
child. While at Torquay his mother had no 
thought for any one but him; but now, this very 
morning, she had clasped the baby in such an 
ecstasy of love to her heart, that little spoiled 
Harold felt quite a pang of jealousy. It 
was with a shout therefore of almost ecstasy 
that he hailed Hinton. He flew to open 
the door for him himself, and when he entered 
the dining-room he instantly climbed on his 
knee. Hinton was really fond of the boy, 
and Harold reflected with satisfaction that 
he was altogether his own friend, that he 
scarcely knew either Daisy or the baby. 

In a moment entered the happy, smiling 
mother. 

“Ah! you have come to see your good 
work completed,” she said. ‘See what a 
healthy little boy I have brought back with 
me.” 

“We had justa delicious time,” said Harold, 
“and I’m very strong again now, ain’t I, 
mother? But it wasn’t Mr. Hinton gave us 
a money to go to Torquay, it was my pretty 
2 wer 

* Do you know,” said Mrs. Home, “ I think 
you were scarcely, for all your great, great and 
real kindness, scarcely perfect even in that 
respect. . I never knew until a few days ago, 
and then it was in a letter from herself, that 
you are so.soon to marry Charlotte Har- 
man.” 

“Yes, we are to be married on the twen- 
tieth,” answered Hinton. ‘“ Has she written 
to you? I am glad.” 

“ TI had one letter from her. She wrote to 
ask about my boy, and to tell me this of 
you.” 

“She takes a great interest in you,” said 
Hinton, 

“And I in her. 
character fairly well, and in her I see 
“What?” asked the lover, 
smile. 


I believe I can read 


” 





with a 








“In brow, eyes, and lips I see truth, honour, 
love, bravery. Mr. Hinton, you deserve it 
all; but nevertheless you are drawing a great 
prize in your wife.” 

“JT believe I am,” answered the young 
man, deeply moved. 

“When can I see my pretty lady again?” 
asked Harold suddenly. “If you are going 
to marry her, do you mean to take her quite, 
quite away? When may I see her?” 

“ Before very long, I hope, my dear boy,” 
answered Hinton. 

“ He has talked of her so often,” said the 
mother. “I never saw any one who in ‘so 
short a time so completely won the heart of 
a little child; I believe the thought of her 
helped to make him well. Ah! how thank- 
ful Iam when I look at him ; but Mr, Hinton, 
there is another thing which gives me great 
joy just now.” 

“ And that ?” said Hinton. 

“Last night something very wonderful 
happened. I was at home not two hours, 
when I was surprised by a visit—a visit from 
one whom I had never seen before, and whom 
I had supposed to be in his grave for over 
twenty years. My dear mother had one 
brother who went to Australia shortly after 
her marriage. From Australia the news 
reached her of his death. He was not dead ; 
he came back again. I hada visit from that 
uncle last night.” 

“ How strange!” said Hinton. 

“ Yes; I have not heard his story yet. He 
met my little Daisy in Regent’s Park, and 
found out who she was through her likeness 
to my mother. Is it not all like a romance? 
I had not an idea who the dear old man was 
when he came to visit me last night ; but how 
glad I am now to feel that my own mother’s 
brother is still alive !” 

Hinton asked a few more questions ; then 
after many promises of effecting a meeting 
very soon between Charlotte and _ little 
Harold he went away. He was puzzled by 
Mrs. Home. The anxious woman he had 
thought of, whose sad face often haunted him, 
was gone, and another peaceful, happy, almost 
beautiful in her serenity, had come in her 
place. Her joy at Harold’s recovery was 
both natural and right; but where had the 
money cares vanished to? Surely Charlotte’s 
fifty pounds could not have done more than 
pay the Torquay trip. As to her delight over 
her Australian uncle’s return, he rather 
wondered at it, and then forgot it. He little 
guessed, as he allowed it to vanish from his 
mind, how it was yet to influence the fate ot 
more lives than his. 
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CHAPTER XXXII.—JASPER’S TERROR. 


UNCLE Jasper, too, left Charlotte on that 
special morning with some displeasure, some 
surprise, and some anxiety. Remorse, as I 
have said, did not visit the man. Longago, 
a very long time ago now, he and his brother 
John had touched an evil thing. For both 
men the natural consequence followed ; but 
how differently? John wanted to fling the base 
defilement from his soul; Jasper wanted so to 
bury it there, so deftly, so cleverly to hide 
it within his very heart of hearts, that it 
should not appear to dishonour him in the 
eyes of his fellow-men. Of the final judg- 
ment and its disclosures he never thought. 
It was his inability to cover up the secret ; it 
was his ever-growing knowledge that the 
garment was neither long enough nor broad 
enough to wrap it round, that caused his 
anxiety from day to day. In spite of his 
cheerful and ruddy face he was feeling quite 
worn and old. If this continues, if these 
people will insist on pulling the house down 
over their heads, I shall fall ill like John, he 
reflected. He was very angry with these 
stupid and silly people, who were bringing 
such shame and dishonour on themselves. 
He often found himself wishing that his niece 
Charlotte had not been the fine and open 
character she was. Had Charlotte been 
different he might have ventured to confide 
in her, He felt that with Charlotte on his 
side all might yet .be well. This, however, 
was absolutely impossible. To tell Charlotte 
would be to tell the world. Bad as her 
father was in keeping this ugly secret quiet, 
Charlotte would be ten times, twenty times, 
worse. What an unfortunate thing it was 
that Charlotte had put that advertisement in 
the papers, and that Mrs. Home had answered 
it! Mrs. Home of all people! Well, well, 
it came of that dreadful meddling of women 
in literature. He, Jasper, had known no 
peace since the day that Charlotte had wished 
lor an amanuensis to help her with her silly 
book. 

Jasper, on this particular morning, as he 
hurried off from the Harman house, felt less 
and less comfortable. He was sure, by Char- 
lotte’s manner, that her engagement was 
something very particular. He feared she 
was going to meet Mrs. Home. He came, 


with all his surmises, very far short of the real 
truth, but he was in that state of mind 
when the guilty fly, with no man pursuing. 
It had been an awful moment for old Jasper 
Harman when, a week ago, he had suddenly 
knocked up against that solitary, foreign- 








looking man. He had heard his voice and 
seen his face, and he had felt his own heart 
standing still. Who was this man? Was he 
a ghost? the ghost of the long-dead trustee ? 
Jasper began to hope that it was but an acci- 
dental likeness in voice and manner. For 
was not this man, this Alexander Wilson, 
named in his father’s will, dead and buried 
for many a day? Had not he, Jasper, not, 
indeed, seen him die, but had he not stood 
on his grave ? Had not he travelled up some 
hundreds of miles in that wild Australian 
country for the sole purpose of standing on that 
special grave? And had not he read name 
and age, and date of death, all fully corro- 
borating the story which had been sent to 
him? Yes, Jasper hoped that it was but a 
very remarkable likeness—a ghost of the 
real man. How, indeed, could it be any- 
thing but a ghost when he had stood upon 
the man’s very grave? He hoped this. He 
had brought himself almost to believe it ; 
but for all that, fear and uneasiness were 
becoming more and more his portion, and 
he did not like to dwell even in thought 
upon that night’s adventures. He walked on 
fast. He disliked cabs, and never took them. 
One of his great secrets of health was exercise, 
and plenty of it; but he was rather in a 
hurry; he had an appointment in town for a 
comparatively early hour, and he wanted to 
call at his club for letters. He reached his 
destination, entered the building, and found 
a little pile awaiting him. He turned slowly 
into the reading-room to read them. One after 
the other he tore them open. They were not 
very interesting, and a rapid glance of his 
quick, deep eyes was sufficient to enable him 
to master the contents. In ten minutes he 
had but one letter left to read, and that was 
in a strange handwriting. ‘“ Another begging 
epistle,” he said to himself. He felt inclmed 
to tear it up without going to the trouble of 
opening it. He had very nearly slipped it 
into his pocket, to take its chance at some 
future time, for he remembered that he was 
already late. Finally he did neither; he 
opened the letter and read it where he sat. 
This was what his eyes rested on :— 


10, TREMINS ROAD, 
** KENTISH TOWN. 


¢ Sir,— 

“ According to your wish I write to you 
at your club, My wife returned from Torquay 
last night, and I told her of your visit and 
your proposal. She desires me to say, and 
this I do, both from her and myself, that she 
will not accept your offer, for reasons which 
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we neither of us care to explain. We do not | 
wish for the three thousand pounds you are 
willing to settle on my wife. 
“ T remain, sir, 
“ Yours faithfully, 
“Ancus HOME. 
“ To JASPER HARMAN, Esq.” 


This letter fell from the hands of Jasper. 
His lips came a little apart, and a new look 
of terror came into his eyes. So absorbed 
was he, so thoroughly frightened by this 
letter, that he forgot where he was. He 
neither saw the looks of surprise, nor heard 
the words of astonishment made by those 
about him. Finally he gathered up envelope 
and paper and hurried out. As he walked 
down the street he looked by no means so 
young as he had done when he got up that 
morning. His hat was put on crooked, his 
very gait was uncertain. Jasper had gota 
shock. Being utterly unable to read the 
minds of the people who had written to him, 
he could but imagine one meaning to their 
words. They were not so unworldly as he had 
hoped. They saw through his bribe ; they 
would not accept it, because—because—+hey 
knew better. Mrs. Home had read that will. 
Mrs. Home meant to prosecute. Yes, yes, 
it was all as plain as that the sun was shining 
overhead. Mrs. Home meant to go to law. 
Exposure, and disgrace, and punishment were 
all close at hand. There was no doubt of it, 
no doubt whatever now. Those were the 
reasons which neither Mr. nor Mrs. Home 
cared to explain. Turning a corner he came 
suddenly full tilt against Hinton. The 
young man turned and walked down the 
street with him. 


remarked the old man. 

“No; I have been to her already. She 
has an engagement this afternoon. Did she 
not tell you? She said you wanted her to go 
somewhere with you, and this same engage- 
ment prevented it. No, I am not going to 
Prince’s Gate, but I am off to Paddington 
in about an hour to meet a friend.” 

Hinton spoke cheerfully, for his passing 
annoyance with Charlotte had absolutely 
vanished under Mrs. Home’s words of loving 
praise. When Mrs. Home spoke as she had 
done of his brave and noble Charlotte the 
young man had felt quite ashamed of having 
doubted her even for a brief moment. 

Jasper had, however, been told of little 
Harold’s illness, and Hinton, knowing this, 
continued— 


“‘T have just come from the Homes. You 





know whom I mean ? Their little boy was the 
one I helped to nurse through scarlet fever, 
Mother and boy have come back from Tor- 
quay like different creatures from the plea- 
sant change. Mrs. Home looked absolutely 
bright. Charlotte will like to hear of her; and 
by the way, a curious thing, a little bit of a 
romance has happened to her. An uncle 
from Australia, whom she had supposed to be 
dead and in his grave for over twenty years, 
walked in alive and hale last night. She did 
not know him at first, but he managed to 
prove his identity. He——good heavens! 
Mr. Harman, what is the matter? You are 
ill; come in here.” 

Hinton led Jasper into a chemist’s shop, 
which they happened to be passing at the 
moment, for his ruddy face had suddenly 
become ghastly white, and he had to clutch 
the young man’s arm to keep himself from 
falling. 

“It is nothing,” he explained when he had 
been given a restorative. ‘‘ Yes, I felt faint. 
I hope I am not going to be taken bad like 
my brother. What do you say? a hansom? 
Well, yes, perhaps I had better have one.” 

Jasper was bowled rapidly out of sight and 
Hinton walked on. No dust had been 
thrown in his eyes as to the cause of Jasper’s 
agitation. He had observed the start of 
almost terror with which he had turned on 
him when he had first mentioned the long- 
lost Australian uncle of Mrs. Home’s. He 
had often seen how uneasy he was, however 
cleverly he tried to hide it, when the Homes 
were mentioned. What did it all mean? 
Hinton felt very uncomfortable. Much as 
he loved Charlotte, it was not nice to marry 


|into a family who kept concealed an ugly 
“You are on your way to Charlotte?” | 


secret. Hinton was more and more con- 
vinced that there was a secret, and that this 
uncle who was supposed to be dead was 
in some way connected with it. Hinton 
was too acute, too clever, to put down 
Jasper’s agitation to any other cause. In- 
stantly he began to see a reason for Mrs. 
Home’s joy in the recovery of this long-lost 
relation. It was a reason unworthy of her, 
unworthy and untrue; but nevertheless it 
took possession of the mind of this young 
man. ‘The uncle ceased to be an object of 
little interest to him. He walked on, feeling 
downcast and perplexed. This day week 
would be his wedding-day, and Charlotte— 
Charlotte, beautiful and noble, nothing should 
part them. But what was this secret ? Could 
he, dare he, fathom it ? No, because of Char- 
lotte he must not—it would break Char- 
lotte’s heart; because of Charlotte’s father 
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“Tt was my grandfather’s will.” 


he must not, for it would cause his death; 
and yet, because of Jasper, he longed to, for 
he owned to himself that he disliked Jasper 
more and more. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—THE READING OF THE 
WILL. 


_CHARLOTTE’s depression did not remain 
with her all through the day. She was a 
healthy creature, healthy both in body and 
mind. It was impossible for her, with the 
bright spring sun shining, and with her 
wedding-day but one week absent, not to 





turn again to hope. She saw that she had 
vexed Hinton. She still felt that queer and 
uncomfortable desire to be at Somerset 
House, just at the very hour when her lover 
had pleaded for her society. But she re- 
flected that when she told him the story, 
when she proudly cleared her fathes in his 
eyes, he would most abundantly forgive her. 
“He hates secrets,” she said to herself; 
“and it is the last, the very last, little, tiny 
secret I shall ever have from my darling.” 
By this it will be seen that she had ceased 
to fear her grandfather’s will. She had 
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ordered the carriage immediately after lunch, 
and now asked the coachman to drive to the 
Strand. As she lay back at her ease she 
reflected how soon now her anxieties would 
be over. 

“Dear father,” she whispered to her heart, 
“how extra loving and tender I must be to 
him to-night! I believe him now—fully and 
absolutely believe him now. Lam only doing 
this for John’s sake.” 

When she reached the Stgand she desired 
the coachman to stop. She would not have 
him drive to Somerset House. Her secret 
was a secret ; even the old coachman, who had 
known her from her birth, must not guess it. 
She told him that she had some business to 
transact, but that he might meet her at a 
certain part of the Embankment in an hour. 

The carriage rolled out of sight. Now she 
was alone. She was not accustomed to walk- 
ing the London streets:by herself. Certainly 
she had never been’in the Strandjghefore 
alone. She had dressed herself with:studied 
plainness, and now, with her, veil drawn 
tightly over her face, she hurried on. She 
had consulted the map, and knew exactly 
where Somerset. House was. She also had 
obtained a little, a very little information as 
to how she was to act for the pursuit, of her 
purpose, from a young barrister who had 
visited at her home with Hinton some few 
weeks before. She considered that she had 
gained her knowledge with considerable skill ; 
and now, with a beating heart, she proceeded 
to act on it. She turned into the great square 
which Somerset House encloses, found the 
particular building where wills are kept, and 
entered. She was now in a large room, or 
entrance-hall. There were many.desks about, 
and some clerks, whe did not seem particu- 
larly busy. Charlotte went up to one of the 
desks, a clerk lent an attentive ear, she told 
her errand. 

“Ah! you want to read a will,” said the 
gentleman. “You must first produce the 
proper stamp. Yes, yes, you can certainly 
see any will you desire. Just go through 
that door to your right, walk down the pas- 
sage, you will see a door with such a direc- 
tion written on it ;,ask for a search stamp. 
It will cost you a shilling. Bring it back to 
me.” 

Charlotte did as she was desired. The 
clerk she had appealed to, attracted by her 
appearance and manner, was willing to be 
both helpful and polite. 

“ Whose will do you want, madam ?” 

“T want my grandfather’s will. His name 
was Harman.” 














“What year did he die?” 

“Twenty-three years ago.” 

“ Ah! justso. This is 1880. So he died 
in the year 1857. Do you see those cata- 
logues to your left? Go up to those marked 
1857. Look under letter H, until you find 
Harman. , Bring the book open at that name 
to me.” 

Charlotte was clever at carrying out her 
instructions. She quickly returned with the 
book opened at the desired name. The clerk 
wrote Mr. Harman’s name and a number of 
a folio ona small piece of blue paper. This 
he gave to Charlotte. 

“ Take this piece ofypaper to room number 
31, along the passage,’she said. “ You will 
have the will very soon mow.” 

She bowed, thanked him, and went away. 
At room gr she was desired to wait in the 
reading-room. She found it without diffi- 
culty. It wassa small room, with a long 
table in the middle, and benches round it. 
At one end sat aclerk at a desk. Charlotte 
seated, herself at the table. There were 
otherpeople about, some reading wills, others 
waiting,Jike herself. She happened just then 
to be the only woman in the room. She 
drew up her veil, pressed her hand to her 
pale face, and waited with what patience she 
could. She was too, much excited to notice 
how she was looked at and her appearance 
commented upon. Sitting there and waiting 
with what courage she could muster, her 
tears returned. What stealthy thing was this 
she was doing in the dark? What march 
was she stealing on her father, her beloved 
and honoured father ? Suddenly it appeared 
to her that she had done wrong. ‘That it 
would be better, more dignified, more noble, 
to ask from his own lips the simple truth, 
than to learn it by such underhand means as 
these. She half rose to go away; but at this 
moment a clerk entered, gave a piece of 
folded paper to the man at the desk, who 
read aloud the one word— 

“ Harman.” 

Charlotte felt herself turning deadly white 
as she stood up to receive it. But when she 
really held her grandfather’s will in her hand 
all desire not to read it had left her. She 
opened the folio with her shaking fingers, 
and began to read as steadily as she could. 
Her eyes had scarcely, however, turned over 
the page, and most certainly her mind had 
failed to grasp the meaning of a single word, 
before, for some unaccountable reason, she 
raised her head. A large man had come in 
and had seated himself opposite to her. He 
was a man on an immense scale, with a rough, 
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red, kind face, and the longest, most bril- 
liantly coloured beard Charlotte had ever 
seen. His round, bright blue eyes were fixed 
earnestly on the young lady. She returned 
his glance, in her own peculiar full and open 
way, then returned to her interrupted task. 
Ah! what a task it was after all. How hard 
to understand, how difficult to follow! 
Charlotte, unused to all law phraseology, 
failed to grasp the meaning of what she read. 
She knit her pretty brows, and went over 
each passage many times. She was looking 
for certain names, and she saw no mention 
ofthem. Her heart began to leap with re- 
newed joy and hope. Ah! surely, surely 
her grandfather had been unjust, and her 
own beloved father was innocent. Mrs. 
Home's story was but a myth. She had 
read for such a long, long time, and there 
was no mention of her or of her mother. 
Surely if her grandfather meant to leave them 
money he would have spoken of it before 
now. She had just turned another page, and 
was reading on with a light heart, when the 
clerk again entered. Again Charlotte raised 
her head, she could not tell why. The clerk 
said something to the clerk at the desk, who, 
turning to the tall foreign-looking man, 
said— 

“ The will of the name of Harman is being 
read just now by some one in the room.” 

“J will wait then,” answered the man in 
his deep voice. 

Charlotte felt herself turning first crimson, 
then pale. She saw that the man observed 
her. A sudden sense of fright and of almost 
terror oppressed her. Her sweet and gracious 
calm completely deserted her. Her fingers 
trembled so that she could scarcely turn the 
page. She did not know what she feared. 
A nightmare seemed pressing on her. She 
felt that she could never grasp the meaning 
of the will. Her eyes travelled farther down 
the page. Suddenly her finger stopped ; her 
brain grew clear, her heart beat steadily. 
This was what she read— 

“Twill and bequeath all the residue of my 
real and personal estate and effects to the 
said John Harman, Jasper -Harman, and 
Alexander Wilson, in trust to sell and realise 
the same, and out of the proceeds thereof to 
invest such a sum in public stocks or funds, 
or other authorised securities, as will produce 
an annual income of £1,200 a year, and 
to hold the investment of the said sum in 
trust to pay the income thereof to my dear 
wife for her life; and after her decease to 
hold the said investment in trust for my 
daughter Charlotte to her sole and separate 





use, independently of any husband with 
whom she may intermarry.” 

Charlotte Harman was not the kind of 
woman who faints. But there is a heart 
faintness when the muscles remain unmoved, 
and the eyesare still bright. At that moment 
her youth died absolutely. But though she 
felt its death pang, not a movement of her 
proud face betrayed her. She saw, without 
looking at him, that the red-faced man was 
watching her. She forced herself to raise her 
eyes, and saying simply, “This is Mr. Har- 
man’s will,” handed it to him across the table. 
He took it, and began to devour the contents 
with quick and practised eyes. What she 
had taken so long to discover he took in at 
a glance. She heard him utter a smothered 
exclamation of pain and horror. She felt not 
the least amazement or curiosity. All emo- 
tion seemed dead in her. She drew on her 
gloves deliberately, pulled down her veil, and 
left the room. That dead. dead youth she 
was dragging away with her had made her 
feel so cold and numb that she never noticed 
that the red-faced man had hastily folded up 
the will, had returned it to the clerk at the 
desk, and was following her. She went 
through the entrance-hall, glancing neither to 
the left or right. The man came near. When 
they both got into the square he came to her 
side, raised his hat and spoke. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—TRUSTEES. 


“Mapam,” said the stranger, “you will 
pardon my intruding on you, but I saw it in 


your face. You are interested in that will 


you have just read.” 

‘‘ Ves,” answered Charlotte simply. 

At another time she would have given an 
indignant retort to what she would have con- 
sidered a liberty. Now she turned her eyes 
with a mute appeal in them to this stranger, 
for she recognised kindness in his tones. 

“It was my grandfather’s will,” she said, 
responding yet farther to the full, kind gaze 
he gave her back. 

“Ah! then that sets me right,” said Sandy 
Wilson, for it was he. ‘‘ That sets me right, 
young lady. Now I saw you gota consider- 
able bit of a shock just then. You ain’t, 
you'll forgive me saying so, but you ain’t quite 
fit to meet any of your people for a bit ; you 
may want them not to guess, but any one 
with half an eye can see you're not the young 
lady you, were even when I entered that 
reading-room not half an hour back. I’m a 
rough, plain man, but I’m very much inter- 
ested in that will too, and I'd like to have a 
little bit of a talk with you about it, if you'll 
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allow me. Suppose, miss, that you and I 
just take a turn round the square for a few 
moments.” 

Charlotte’s answer to this was to turn her 
face again towards the particular building 
where she had read the will, and her com- 
panion, turning with her, began to talk eagerly. 

“You see, miss, it was quite a little bit of 
luck brought you and me together to-day. 
The gentleman who made that will was your 
grandfather ; your name is——” 

“‘ Harman,” answered Charlotte. 

“Ah! yes, I see; and I—I am Alexander 
Wilson. I don’t suppose you ever saw me 
before ; but I, too, am much interested in 
that will. I have been abroad, and—and— 
supposed to be dead almost ever since that 
will was made. But I was not dead, I was 
in Australia; I came home a week ago, and 
found out my one living relation, my niece, 
my sister’s child. She is married and is a 
Mrs. Home now, but she is the Charlotte 
named in Mr. Harman’s will, the Charlotte 


to whom, and to her mother before her, Mr. | 


Harman left £1,200 a-year.” 

**Yes,” said Charlotte Harman. She 
found difficulty in dragging this one word 
from her lips. 

“Madam, I find my niece very poor; 
very, very poor. I go and look at her 


father’s will, I see there that she is entitled 
to wealth, to what she would consider riches. 
I find also that this money is left for her 
benefit in the hands of trustees ; two of the 
trustees are called Harman, the other, 
madam, is—is I—myself ; I—Alexander 
Wilson, am the other trustee, supposed to 


be dead. 
act now. 
back her own. 


I could not hitherto act, but I can 

I can get that wronged woman 
Yes, a monstrous piece of 
injustice has been done. It was full time 
for Sandy Wilson to come home. Now the 
first thing I must do is to find the other 
trustees ; I must find the Harmans, where- 
ever they are, for these Harmans have 
robbed my niece.” 

“TI can give you their addresses,” answered 
Charlotte, suddenly pausing in her walk and 
turning and facing her companion. “ John 
Harman, the other trustee, who, as you say, 
has robbed Mrs. Home, is my father. I am 
his only child. His address is Prince’s Gate, 
Kensington.” 

“Good heavens!” said Wilson, shocked 
and frightened by her manner; “I never 
guessed that you were his child—and yet you 
betray him.” 

“1 am his only child. When do you wish 
to see him?” 





To this question Wilson made no answer 
for afew moments. Though a just man, he 
was a kind one. He could read human 
nature with tolerable accuracy. It was de. 
spair, not want of feeling, which put those 
hard tones into that young voice. He would 
not, he could not, take advantage of its be- 
wilderment. 

“Miss Harman,” he said after a pause, 
“you will pardon me, but I don’t think you 
quite know what you are saying; you have 
got a considerable bit of a shock ; you were 
not prepared for this baseness—this baseness 
on your father’s part.” 

Here her eyes, turned with a sudden swift 
flash of agony upon him, said as plainly as 
eyes could speak— 

“ Need you ask ?” 

“ No, you could not have guessed it,” con- 
tinued Sandy, replying to this mute, though 
beautiful appeal, almost with tears. ‘“ You 
are Mr. Harman’s only child. Now I dare 
say you area good bit of an idol with him. 
I know how I'd worship a fine lassie like you if 
Ihad her. Well, well, miss; I don’t want to 
pain you, but when young things come all on 
a heap on a great wrong like you have done 
to-day, they’re apt, whatever their former 
love, to be a bit, just a bit, too hard, They 
do things, in their first agony, that they are 
sorry enough for by-and-by. Now, miss, 
what I want to say is this, that I won’t take 
down your father’s address to-day, nor listen 
indeed to anything you may tell me about 
him. I want you to sleep it over, miss. 
Of course something must be done, but if 
you will sleep it over, and I, Sandy Wilson, 
sleep it over too, we'll come together over 
the business with our heads a deal clearer 
than we could when we both felt scared, so 
to speak, as we doubtless do just at present. 
I won’t move hand or foot in the matter until 
I see you again, Miss Harman. When do 
you think you will be able to see me again ?” 

‘Will this hour to-morrow do?” ; 

“Yes; I shall be quite at your service. 
And as we may want to look at that will 
again, suppose we meet just here, miss ?” 

“IT will be here at this hour to-morrow,” 
said Charlotte, and as she spoke she pulled 
out her watch to mark the exact time. 
“Tt is a quarter-past four now,” she said; 
“TI will meet you here at this hour to-mor- 
row, at a quarter-past four.” 

“Very well, young lady, and may God 
help you! If I might express a wish for 
you, it is that you may have a good hard 
cry between now and then, When I was 
told, and quite sudden-like too, that my 
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little sister, Daisy Wilson, was dead, nothing 
took off the pressure from my heart and 
brain like a good hearty cry. So I wish 
They say women need it 


you the same. 
more than men.” 


CHAPTER XXXV.—DAN’S WIFE. 


CHARLOTTE watched Wilson out of the 
square, then she slowly followed him. The 
numbness of that dead youth was still op- 
pressing her heart and brain. But she 
remembered that the carriage must be 
waiting for her on the Embankment, also 
that her father — she “gasped a little as 
the thought of her father came to her— 
that her father would have returned from 
the City ; that he might ask for her, and 
would wonder and grow uneasy at her 
absence. She must go home, that was her 
first thought. She hurried her steps, anxious 
to take the first turning which would lead 
to the Embankment. 

She had turned down a side street and 
was walking rapidly, when she heard her 
name called suddenly and eagerly, and a 
woman, very shabbily dressed, came up to 
her. 

“Oh, Miss Harman—Miss Harman— 
don’t you know me ?” 

Charlotte put her hand to her brow. 

“Yes,” she said, “I know you now; you 
are Hester Wright. Is your husband out 
of prison yet?” 

“He is, miss, and he’s dying ; he’s dying 
‘ard, ’ard; he’s allers saying as he wants to 
see either you or his master. We are told 
that the master is ill; but oh! miss, miss, 
ef you would come and see him, he’s dread- 
ful anxious—dreadful, dreadful anxious. I 
think it’s jest some’ut on his mind; ef he 
could tell it, I believe as he’d die easy. 
Oh! my beautiful, dear young lady, every 
one has a good word for you. Oh! I was 
going to make bold to come to Prince’s 
Gate and ask you to come to see him. 
You'll never be sorry, miss, if you can help 
a poor soul to die easy.” 

“You say he is really dying?” said Char- 
lotte. 4 

“Yes, indeed, indeed, miss ; he never 
held up his head since he saw the inside 
of a prison. He’s dying now of a gallop- 
ping waste, so the doctors say. Oh! Miss 
Harman, I'll bless you for ever if you'll 
come and see him.” 

“Ves, I will come,” 
“ Where do you live ?” 

“Away over at Poplar, miss. Poor 


said Charlotte. 





place enough, and unfit for one like you, 
' 


but I’ll come and fetch you my own self, 
and not a pin’s worth of harm shall come 
to you; you need have no cause to fear. 
When shall I come for you, my dear, dear 
young lady?” 

“ The man is dying, you say,” said Char- 
lotte. ‘“ Death doesn’t wait for our con- 
venience; I will come with you now. My 
carriage is waiting quite near, I must go and 
give directions to the coachman: you can 
come with me: I will then get a cab and 
drive tosee your husband.” 

After this the two women—the rich and 
the poor—walked on side by side, quickly 
and in silence. The heart of the one was 
dry and parched with the sudden fire of that 
anguish and shame, the heart of the other 
was so soothed, so thankful, that soft tears 
came, to be wiped stealthily away. 

** Ain’t she an angel ?” she said to herself, 
knowing nothing, guessing less, of the storm 
which raged within her companion’s soul; 
“and won’t my poor Dan die easy now?” 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—AN OLD WEDDING-RING. 


ONcE in Charlotte’s life before now, she 
had remembered her father doing what she 
considered a strangely hard thing. A valet 
in whom he had always reposed full confi- 
dence had robbed him of one hundred 
pounds. He had broken open his master’s 
desk at night and taken from thence notes to 
that amount. The deed had been clumsily 
done, and detection was very easy. The 
name of this valet was Wright. He was 
young and good-looking, and had been lately 
married; hitherto he had been considered all 
that was respectable. When his crime was 
brought home to him, he flew to seek Char- 
lotte, then a very young girl; he flung him- 
self on his knees in her presence, and begged 
of her to ask her father to show mercy to 
him. Scarcely half-a-dozen words of passion- 
ate, terrified entreaty had passed his trem- 
bling lips, before there came a tap at the door 
and the young wife rushed in to kneel by his 
side. ‘Together they implored ; their words 
were poor and halting, but the agony of their 
great plea for mercy went straight to the 
young generous heart they asked to intercede 
for them. Charlotte promised to do what 
she could. She promised eagerly, with hope 
in her tones. 

Never afterwards did she forget that day. 
Long indeed did the faces of those two 
continue to haunt her, for she had pro- 
mised in vain; her father was obdurate to 
all her entreaties; even her tears, and she 
had cried passionately, had failed to move 
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him. Nothing should save Wright from 
the full penalty of his crime. He was 
arrested, convicted, and sent to prison. 

From that moment the Harmans lost 
sight of the couple. Charlotte had tried, it 
is true, to befriend Hester Wright, but the 
young woman with some pride had refused 
all assistance from those whom she con- 
sidered strangely hard and cruel. It was 
some years now since anything had been 
heard of either of them. Charlotte, it is 
true, had not forgotten them, but she had 
put them into a back part of her memory, 
tor her father’s conduct with regard to Wright 
had always been a sore puzzle to her. And 
now, on this day of all days, she was driving 
in acab by the side of Hester Wright to see 
her dying husband. She had sent a message 
home by the coachman which would allay all 
immediate anxiety on her account, and she 
sat back in the cab by the side of the poor 
and sad woman with a sense of almost re- 
lief, for the present. For an hour or two she 
had something outside of herself and her 
home to turn her thoughts to. After what 
seemed a very long drive, they reached the 
shabby court and shabbier house where the 
Wrights lived. 

Charlotte had heard of such places be- 
fore, but had never visited them. Shabby 
women, and: dirty and squalid children 
surrounded the young lady as she descended 
to the pavement. The children came very 
close indeed, and some even stroked her 
dress. One mite of three years raised, in 
the midst of its dirt and neglect, a face of 
such sweetness and innocence, that Charlotte 
suddenly stooped down and kissed it. That 
kiss, though it left a grimy mark on her lips, 
yet gave the first faint touch of consolation 
to her sorely bruised heart. There was 
something good still left on God’s earth, 
and she had come to this slum, in the East- 
end of London, to see it shine in a baby’s 
eyes. 

“Ef you please, miss, I think we had 
better keep the cab,” said Hester Wright ; 
“I don’t think there’s any cab-stand, not a 
long way from yere.” 

Charlotte spoke to the cabby, desired him 
to wait, then she followed Hester into the 
house. 

** No, I have no children,” said the woman 
in answer to a question of the young lady’s; 
‘*thank God fur that ; who’d want to have 
young ’uns in a hole like this ?” 

By this time they had reached their destina- 
tion. It wasa cellar ; Hester was not so very 
lar wrong in calling it a hole. It was damp, 











dirty, and ill-smelling, even to the woman 
who was accustomed to it; to Charlotte it 
was horrible beyond words. For a time, the 
light was so faint she could distinguish 
nothing, then on some straw in a corner she 
sawaman. He was shrunken, and wasted, 
and dying, and Charlotte, prepared as she 
was for a great change, could never have 
recognised him. His wife, taking Charlotte's 
hand in hers, led her forward at once, 

“You'd never ha’ guessed, Dan, as I’d 
have so much luck,” she said. “I met our 
young lady in the street, and I made bold to 
’ax her to come and see you, and she come 
off at once. This is our Miss Harman, Dan 
dear.” 

“Our Miss Harman?” repeated the dying 
man, raising his dim eyes. “She's changed 
a goodish bit.” 

“ Don’t call me yours,” said Charlotte. “I 
never did anything for you.” 

“ Ay, but you tried,” said the wife. “Dan 
and me don’t furget as we heerd you cryin’ 
fit to break yer heart outside the study door, 
and him within, wid a heart as hard as a 
nether mill-stone, would do nought. No, 
you did yer werry best; Dan and me, we 
don’t furget.” 

“No, I don’t furget,” said the man. “It 
wor a pity as the old man were so werry ’ard. 
I wor young and I did it rare and clumsy ; it 
wor to pay a debt, a big, big debt. I ’ad 
put my ’and to a bit of paper widhout know- 
ing wotit meant, and I wor made to pay for it, 
and the notes they seemed real ’andy. Well, 
well, I did it badly, I ha’ larnt the right way 
since from some prison pals. I would not 
be found out so h’easy now.” 

He spoke in an indifferent, drawling kind 
of voice, which expressed no emotion what- 
ever. 

“You are very ill, I fear,” said Charlotte, 
kneeling by his side. 

Til! I’m dying, miss dear.” 

Charlotte had never seen death before. 
She noticed now the queer shade of grey in 
the complexion, the short and laboured 
breath. She felt puzzled by these signs, for 
though she had never seen death, this grey- 
ness, this shortness of breath, were scarcely 
unfamiliar. 

“I’m dying,” continued the man. “I don't 
much care; weren’t it fur Hetty there, I’d be 
rayther glad. I never ’ad a chance since the 
old master sent me to prison. I’d ha’ lived 
respectable enough ef the old master ’ad bin 
merciful that time. But once in prison, 
always in prison fur a friendless chap like 
me. I never wanted to steal agen, but I 
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jest ’ad to, to keep the life in me. I could 
get no honest work h’anywhere ; then at last 
I took cold, and it settle yere,” pointing to 
his sunken chest, ‘‘and I’m going off sure as 
sure!” 

“ He ain’t like to live another twenty-four 
hours, so the doctor do say,” interrupted the 
wife. 

“No, that’s jest it. Yesterday a parson 
called. I used ter see the jail chaplain, and 
I never could abide him, but this man, he 
did speak h’up and to the point. He said as 
it wor a h’awful thing to die unfurgiven. He 
said it over and over, until I wor fain to ax 
him wot I could do to get furgiven, fur he 
did say it wor an h’awful thing to die without 
having parding.” 

‘“‘ Oh, it must be, it must be!” said Char- 
lotte, suddenly clasping her hands very tightly 
together. 

*T axed him how I could get it from God 
h’Almighty, and he told me to tell him, the 
parson, first of all my whole story, and then 
he could adwise me; so I h’up and telled him 
h’everything, h’all about that theft as first tuk 
me to prison and ruined me, and how ’ard 
the old master wor, and I telled him another 
thing too, for he ’ad sech a way, he seemed 
to draw yer werry ’art out of you. Then he 

axed me ef I’d furgiven the old master, and 
I said no, fur he wor real, real ’ard ; then he 
said so solemn-like, ‘That’s a great, great 
pity, fur I’m afraid as God can’t furgive you, 
till you furgives.’ Arter that he said a few 
more words, and prayed awhile, and then he 
went away. I could not sleep h’all night, and 
to-day I called Hetty there, over, and she 
said as she’d do her werry best to bring 
either the old master yere, or you, miss, and 
you see you are come; ’tis an awful thing to 
die widhout parding, that’s why I axed you 
to come.” 

“Yes,” said Charlotte very softly. 

“Please, miss, may a poor dying feller, 
though he ain’t no better nor a common, com- 
mon thief, may he grip ’old of yer ’and ?” 

“With all my heart.” 

“There now, it don’t seem so werry ‘ard. 
Lord Jesus, I furgives Mr. Harman. Now 
I ha’ said it. Wife dear, bring me h’over that 
little box, that as I allers kep’ so close.” 

His wife brought him a tiny and very 
dirty cardboard box. 

“ She kep’ it when I wor locked up ; I allers 
call it my bit o’ revenge. I'll give it back 
now. Hetty, open it.” 

Hetty did so, taking from under a tiny bit 
of cotton-wool a worn, old-fashioned wedding- 
ring. 









“There, miss dear,” said Wright, handing 
it to her, “that wor the old master’s wife’s 
ring. I knew as he set more prize to it nor 
h’everything else he had, he used to wear it 
on a bit of ribbon round his neck. One day 
he did not put it on, he furgot it, and I, 
when I found he meant to be so werry, 
werry ’ard, I took it and hid it, and took it 
away wid me. It comforted me when I wor 
so long in prison to think as he might be 
fretting fur it, and never guess as the lad he 
were so ’ard on had it. I never would sell 
it, and now as I has furgiven him; he may 
have it back agen. You tell him arter I’m 
dead, tell him as I furgives him, and yere’s 
the ring back agen.” 

Charlotte slipped the worn little trinket on 
her finger. 

“Twill try and give my father your mes- 
sage,” she said. “I may not be able at 
once, but Iwill try. I am glad you have 
forgiven him ; we all stand in sore, sore need 
of that, not only from our fellow-men, but 
much more from our God. Now good-bye, 
I will come again.” She held out her hand. 

“* Ah, but miss dear, I won’t be yere fur no 
coming again, I’ll be far away. Hetty knows 
that, poor, poor gal! Hetty’ll miss me, but 
only fur that I could be real glad, fur now as 
I ha’ furgiven the old master, I feels real 
h’easy. ILain’t nothink better nor a common 
thief, but fur h’all that, I think as Jesus ‘ull 
make a place for me somehow niglrof hisself.” 

“ And, miss,” said Hester, “ I’m real sorry, 
and so will Dan be when I tell him how bad 
the old master is.” 

“‘ My father is not well; but how do you 
know ?” said Charlotte. 

“Well, miss, I went to the house to-day, 
a-looking fur you, and the servant she told 
me, she said as there worn’t never a hope, 
as the old master were safe to die.” 

“Then maybe I can tell himself h’up in 
heaven as I quite furgives him,” said Dan 
Wright. 

Charlotte glanced from one speaker to 
the other in a kind of terrified astonish- 
ment. Suddenly she knew on whose brow 
she had seen that awful greyness, from 
whose lips she had heard that short and 
hurried breath, A kind of spasm of great 
agony suddenly contracted her heart. With- 
out a word, however, she rose to her feet, 
gave the wife money for her present needs, 
bade the dying husband good-bye, and 
stepped into the cab which still waited for 
her. It was really late, and all daylight 
had faded as she gave the direction for her 





own luxurious home. 


FLOWERS. 


By THE HONOURABLE Mrs. SPENCER. 


HE sweetest part of flowers is not the 

scent they breathe to the air. Sweeter 

far are the thoughts they whisper to the 
soul. 


To the little child who makes its daisy- 
chain, its cowslip-ball, or daffodil wreath; to 
the mourning parent who throws a few of 
the last summer roses into a loved child’s 
coffin, flowers have messages: they bring 
joy to the joyful child and soothing and 
calming feelings to the aching heart of the 
bereaved. The flowers in the hedges and 
garden are the silent proofs that God did not 
place the humblest and most suffering of his 
creatures in this world without everything to 
minister to their pleasure and comfort. The 
flowers seem to say, look at us, and be sure 
that God loves you. He may see fit to 
place us in a poor and mean state of life, 
but flowers belong to the poor as well as to 
the rich; and I am certain that where the 
heart is not completely hardened, and filled 
with cares, or miscalled pleasures of the 
world, flowers, wild or cultivated, have ever 
been and ever will be one of the greatest 
blessings of life. They seem to speak of 
God’s love and mercy, and to bring us nearer 
to Him, the more we look af them and zn/o 
them ; and it is very remarkable that in long 
illness, and even when death is close at hand, 
those who never cared for flowers before 
become devoted to them; and I once knew 
a dying man who even slept with a large 
bunch of flowers close to his head. They 
seem to be, as it were, a chain of love bind- 
ing man to God. 

Some flowers seem in a more peculiar 
manner to praise their Maker and gratify 
his creatures by sending forth in the silent 
night the most delicious scent, when all 
others of their kind are folded in sleep, 
waiting for the sun to call forth their beau- 
ties. The rivers and springs, so delight- 
ful in themselves, have new beauties added 
to them by the flowers growing on their 
banks, and in some places floating on them, 
like the pure white water-lily. Other flowers 
and plants that are neither beautiful to the 
eye nor agreeable to the scent, are yet a 
blessing to mankind, having healing proper- 
ties known fully as well to the poor as to the 
rich, who possess the means of seeking other 
more expensive cures. 





Even when the flowers that have bloomed 
all the spring and summer disappear, they 
leave the most lovely trimmings on every 
hedge and bank, wreaths and bunches of 
red, purple, and black berries, many of 
them pleasant to the taste, and many of 
them intended as a winter store for the 
birds, whose sweet songs praise their Maker 
and cheer His ungrateful creatures. Mixed 
with these bright berries may be seen the 
leaves of our graceful and delicate ferns, 
and many an old wall or ruined tower is 
thickly covered with mosses of great variety 
and colours of every shade, and some with 
flowers so small as hardly to be visible to 
the naked eye. 

There is indeed no place too barren, no 
scene in life too sad, to be without its 
flowers and plants that ever speak of un- 
tiring, undying love. Who has not heard of 
the crocuses and snowdrops of the Crimea, 
springing up as it were in a night, and 
bringing hope and thoughts of their homes 
in England to many a weary, cold, and half- 
starved soldier, reminding him that even in 
war, the God of Peace was still with His 
suffering creatures ? 

I was much struck once by observing that in 
one of the most barren and desolate-looking 
spots on the north coast of Cornwall, where, 
to a hasty passer-by, nothing was to be seen 
but sand and a few patches of very coarse 
grass, there were at least four or five different 
kinds of wild flowers; one very sweet-scented, 
another beautiful to look at, and a third 
much used in medicine. There is another 
place on the south coast of Devon, well 
known to the lovers of fishing, where, on one 
side of a causeway dividing the sea from a 
fresh-water lake, the whole sand is in the 
summer time covered with the bright yellow 
flowers of the sea-poppy, also used in medi- 
cine, and a large pale pink convolvulus of 
a most elegant shape; and on the other 
side, close to the lake, under some stunted 
furze-bushes, I have found a very sweet- 
smelling grass, and on the lake itself a 
tiny water-lily, quite as sweet. One day 
I walked a little farther and came to an 
old chalk pit, and there found a_beauti- 
ful flower of a bright blue colour, the wild 
bugloss, as if no corner, however forsaken 
by man, could be left without some mark 
of the Gentle hand—some token that He 
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is everywhere to cheer and raise the fainting 
heart of His creatures. I have often thought, 
too, that there is a consideration for one of the 
most sensitive parts of our bodies in the order 
in which the flowers come. According to those 
who make the eye their study, green is the 
colour the least trying to the sight ; 

and, therefore, next to the pale 

snowdrop comes the primrose, and 

the greater part of the early spring 

flowers are yellow, with an occa- 

sional blue or pink—the buttercup, the 
crowflower, the dandelion, the cowslip, 
the daffodil, with others too numerous 
to mention. The eye being as it were 
prepared to bear their bright colours, 
out come the deeper-coloured flowers, 
till all is a blaze of beauty, making the most 
thoughtless stop to admire, and inclining the 
hearts of many to join the flowers in silent 
adoration of their Maker. The wisest and most 
pious have in all ages delighted in tracing the 
finger of God in these most delicate and won- 
derful of His creations. David, the sweet 
Psalmist of Israel, sang—‘ Wonderful are His 
works, sought out of all them that have pleasure 
therein,” and his wise son, Solomon, wrote of all 
plants and herbs, from the’ hyssop that grew on 
the wall to the cedar of Lebanon. Our first 
parents’ happy state was in a garden, full not 
only of flowers but of all fruits that were good 
to the taste and pleasant to the eye; and part 
of the punishment of their sin was being de- 
prived of this paradise, and driven to dwell 
where weeds and thistles and brambles grew up 
to spoil all this beauty. Yet after they had 
sinned, and sentence of death had been passed 
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on them, God still left them fruits and flowers, 
as if to bid them not despair of His never- 
failing love, as if to show them they were 
not forsaken. 

The Israelites, God’s peculiar people, were 
taken to a land flowing with milk and honey, 
where the bees fed on the most delicious 
flowers. When the Israelites became settled 
and built themselves cities, and had a king to 
rule over them, and Solomon was allowed to 
build a temple for the worship of God, it was 
adorned with carved lilies, the most lovely of 
all flowers. Babylon, the mighty Babylon, 
was famed for its hanging gardens, made, 
with infinite labour, by raising the earth to 
a great height, where there was little or no 
natural soil. The Song of Solomon speaks 
of Christ as the Rose of Sharon and the Lily 
of the Valley, and all delicious fruits and 
spices are introduced into it, being natives 
of the country where Solomon lived. 

The first place of public worship men- 
tioned in the Bible was ornamented with 
carvings in wood to imitate almond-trees and 
flowers ; and even the heathen, when they 
sacrificed to their idols, decked the animals 
with garlands of flowers, as if to make them 
a more honourable offering. The Roman 
Catholics, in their mistaken adoration of the 
Virgin Mary, deck her image with flowers ; 
and the churchyards abroad, and in some 
parts of our own country, are planted with 
the flowers dearest in life to the dead ; while 
trees of a darker and more sombre hue are 
always to be seen there, such as the yew and 
cypress. 

Flowers are, and ever have been, the 
property and delight of rich and poor, 
prosperous and unfortunate; and though 
death and desolation were brought into the 
world by sin, every corner of that world is 
bright with such proofs of God’s love as 
ought to convince the most hardened and 
indifferent that God has not forsaken His 
creatures, and that He who gave us His Son 
has freely given us all good things with Him. 
He can, and He does, make the wilderness to 
blossom as the rose. Do we at any time feel 
inclined to despair, and, when almost over- 
come with the troubles of life, to exclaim 
with David, “Has God forgotten to be gra- 
cious, are his mercies clean gone for ever ?” 
We have only to look at the bright, soft, 
sweet flowers, to read in them that though 
our father and our mother may forsake us, 
God will never leave us. The tenderest 
love seems to glow in every floral colour and 
scent. We feel that they must have been 
meant to lead us, through admiring and 





loving them, to love the Almighty Giver of 
such bright gifts. Flowers, too, may be said 
to be undying; for, though in the winter time 
they vanish from the hedges in our climate, 
yet in other parts of the world, where it is 
summer during our winter, they bloom nearly 
all the year round, and there is one flower 
well known to all, the everlasting, that re- 
mains unaltered even when taken from its 
parent stem. Flowers, of all God’s creations, 
seem particularly formed to instruct as well 
as cheer His sinful suffering creatures. They 
spring up in all their beauty from the dust, 
as did the first man, and like him they return 
to,dust, and lie buried and out of sight in the 
earth ; but God breathes on them with the 
soft breath of spring, and they are renewed 
and brought to life again—and is it not so 
with man? The same power that suffers the 
beauty and strength of man to be laid low in 
the cold and silent grave where there is no 
thought or device, and all his thoughts 
perish, can and will raise him up to bloom 
with fresh beauty, with everlasting glory, in 
His heavenly kingdom. 

The dead and dry leaves and plants, the 
mournful look of the brown hedges and 
frozen gardens, are but reminders of our 
own state in death, where we and all that 
are gone wait for the coming of the Sun of 
righteousness, to wake us from the sleep of 
death ; and just as on many trees and shrubs 
may be seen the coming blossoms of the 
following spring, so even in the cold and 
lifeless corpse may be seen at times a look 
of extreme youth, a silent token that they are 
to wake again with all their infirmities 
(whether of age or sickness) cast off for ever. 
The mower, Death, is suffered to mow them 
down, some in their first beauty like the early 
spring flowers, others blooming like the rose, 
and some left till, like the ripe corn, they 
are ready to fall into the ground. A garden 
was the place where our Saviour delighted to 
meditate; it was the scene of His agony and 
earnest prayer before His crucifixion ; in the 
Garden of Gethsemane the sweat ran down, 
as it were great drops of blood, and all for 
fallen man. God’s love again. A garden 
was our Saviour’s place of burial. A land of 
fruit and flowers was His earthly dwelling, 
and He drew the attention of His followers 
to them and their surpassing beauty. “Con- 
sider the lilies of the field, they toil not, 
neither do they spin, yet Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 
And yet glorious as they are, and were, what 
are they to the tree whose leaves shall be 
for the healing of all nations? 
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“WHAT IS GOD DOING?” 


“Truly to be one with Nature is to do God’s will from the heart; to do it as it is done in heaven: shat is the- 


fact of Nature. 


HERE broad Atlantic waves rolled in, 
A child was playing on the sands ; 
To build her “ house of life” had wrought 
Only twelve summers’ busy hands. 


Now and again she looked afar 
Across the sea, with puzzled gaze, 
Turning from side to side, as if 
She could not understand its ways. 


Childhood is full of lovely thoughts, 
Often far truer than our own ; 

And this first visit to the sea 
—Now she and I were there alone— 


I knew would set her thoughts at work ; 
Though what its influence would be 

Of grave or gay, I could not tell,— 
The wondrous ever-changing sea ! 


Her boundless confidence was oft 

My teacher, while she learned from me ; 
And I, in daily prayer, besought 

That I might be child-wise as she. 


Long had she silent stood, with still 
That puzzled look upon her face ; 
Then turning, left her spade, and came 
To me with thoughtful, quiet grace. 


“ What is God doing, mother dear ? 
The waves keep telling me, it’s plain, 
And yet I cannot make it out ; 
I’ve heard it often in the rain. 


“They seem to roll and dash decause 


God’s doing something—and they’re glad. 


I would be glad too, if I could ; 
But as it is, it makes me sad. 


“What zs God doing? Tell me, please.” 
I looked into the earnest eyes 

That questioned mine, so satisfied 
That I could meet this new surprise. 


How could I place within her grasp 
This truth? Redemption’s mighty sway, 
The fact of all things—singing still, 
Redeeming Love shall win the day ! 


“ Because God loves us—will not have 
The evil things within us reign ; 

Therefore the waves dash on the beach, 

Therefore the pattering of the rain. 





“‘ God’s act is the creature’s life in holiness—absolute redemption.” —Fames Hinton. 


“So everything doth ever say, 

Behold Redeeming Love at work ! 
That is what God is doing, dear ; 

Nor, where He treads, shall evil lurk.” 


}I said no more, and thoughtfully 


She went and watched the flowing sea ; 
And when we sauntered home, she wore 

A happy look most fair to see. 

* * * * 

The child’s words roused my soul to take 

A fresh hold of its anchorage ; 
I found it firm, and strong to hold, 

Though stormy winds might roar and rage.. 


My treasure was upon the deep— 


For five long years I had not seen 
My husband’s face ; this weary time, 
But for the child, how sad had been! 


Now he was nearing home—next week 
I looked to have the waiting o’er ; 
Elfie and I were here to give 
Our welcome to his native shore, 


That night we had a heavy gale ; 
It was no use to try to sleep. 
My heart, so full of yearning love 
Awake with God her watch would keep, 


The raging storm waked up the child : 
“ Mother !” she cried, “ what can it be? 
Is that God’s love ?”—with awe-struck voice. 
“Tt sounds like anger! Comfort me!” 


“No, darling! there is only love, 
So do not be afraid. God’s Will, 

The Love that saves from evil, must 
Sometimes seem stern, but ’tis Love still.” 


Locked in my arms, she slept again, 
As I, upon my Father’s breast 
Leaned in my trouble, finding there 
A calm assurance, perfect rest. 


Assured that, both in life and death, 
His mighty arm my dear one held ; 
That every life on land or sea 
Was safe—His mercy not withheld. 


God’s loving-kindness reacheth far— 
Beneath the waves, beyond the grave— 

All we call accident doth lie 

Within His hand, so strong to save! 
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So my heart did not fear, although — 
From thought of loss it shrank aside ; 
My treasure was with God, I knew, 
In storm and calm, whate’er betide. 


And then he came! and hope was lost 
In present joy. And so we passed 
Four peaceful, happy years—we three— 

In quiet joy—too sweet to last! 


Yet no, not so! The Lord hath done 
Far better than my brightest plan. 
They left me—both—yet ¢his is part 
Of God’s great work—Redeeming Man! 


L. HINTON DOTHIE. 





THE BLOOD OF THE PASCHAL LAMB. 
By THE Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D. 


“For the Lord will pass through to smite the Egyptians; 


and when he seeth the blood upon the lintel, and on the two 


side posts, the Lord will pass over the door, and will not suffer the destroyer to come in unto your houses to smite you.” 


E are so accustomed to look at the 
incident of the sprinkling of the 

blood of the paschal lamb on the door-posts 
of the Israelites in Egypt, on the ever-memo- 
rable night of the exodus, from the typical or 
spiritual point of view exclusively, that it 
does not occur to us to ask whether it might 
not have had a primary utilitarian purpose to 
serve. We know, indeed, that other Mosaic 
institutions had in the first instance a special 
adaptation to the common wants and circum- 
stances of the Israelites. The law of food, 
for example, the distinction made between 
clean and unclean animals, had its founda- 
tion in sanitary reasons; it had a primary 
relation to the nature of the climate, and the 
best kind of nourishment adapted to the 
Jewish constitution in such aclimate. Bodily 
health, vigour, and purity were doubtless the 
objects which the laws regarding cleanliness 
were meant first of all to subserve. And did 
we investigate all the Levitical laws with the 
same object in view, we should find in like 
manner that there was nothing arbitrary or 
capricious about them; that there was a 
reason for them in the nature of things as 
well as in the scheme of grace. We may be 
sure, therefore, that the command of God to 
the Israelites, to sprinkle their door-posts with 
the blood of the sacrificial lamb, was not an 
irrelevant sign, an accidental or capricious 
choice, for which any other thing would have 
done equally well. There must have been 
a fitness in the proceeding becoming an all- 
wise and all-gracious Providence, dealing 
with reasonable and intelligent creatures. 
Modern science has enabled us to discover 
such an adaptation. And we find, to our 
astonishment, that the latest results of elabo- 
rate scientific research were invested with 
the most solemn sanctions of religion, and 


inseparably interwoven with the customs and 
polity of a remarkable people three thousand 
| years ago. 
| Oflate years numerous experiments have 
been made by scientific men in order to 
| ascertain the origin of life. These experi- 
ments have been conducted in the interests 
of two opposite parties ; those who maintain 
that dead matter in certain favourable cir- 
cumstances is capable itself of originating life, 
and those who hold that all life must spring 
from the germs of previous life. The advo- 
cates of the former doctrine, known as the 
doctrine of spontaneous generation, have not 
hitherto succeeded in proving their theory. 
Their experiments when more carefully re- 
peated by their opponents have invariably 
turned out failures. Indeed, the result: of 
experimentation has been entirely and exclu- 
sively on the side of those who argue that 
matter itself cannot in any circumstances 
originate life. So ubiquitous are the germs 
of life that it is almost impossible to imagine 
a spot altogether destitute of them. They 
are so difficult to get rid of in conducting any 
experiment requiring their exclusion, that 
after using the utmost precaution, and placing 
them in circumstances the most unfavourable, 
we cannot be quite sure that we have suc- 
ceeded. In the earth, air, and water they 
are everywhere present. Every room in every 
habitation is full of them ; and could we mag- 
nify these germs so as to make them visible, 
we should see the atmosphere loaded with 
myriads upon myriads of them, dancing up 
and down upon the currents that pervade it. 
They are ever ready to alight quick with life; 
and they require the presence of only a few 
simple conditions to start into full vigorous 
growth. The great processes of fermentation 
and putrefaction are caused by them; and 
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many diseases and epidemics affecting both 
human beings and the animal and vegetable 
world have been traced to their rapid increase 
and luxuriant development, under certain 
favourable conditions. They perform a most 
important function in the economy of the 
world, taking to pieces effete substances that 
had once formed part of living organized 
beings, and so preparing the materials for 
entering into new combinations. And while 
they thus attack the dead, they also hasten 
the decay and dissolution of the weak and 
dying. This action is undoubtedly most use- 
ful in the lower world of plants and animals, 
leaving room for the development of strong 
and useful organisms. But in the higher 
world of man, where the same tendency of 
nature operates equally, other considerations 
outweigh the mere physical ones, and the 
medical man must step in and do what he 
can to prevent this tendency, and so save 
a life that is dear and precious to others. 
By the antiseptic mode of treatment—that is, 
by the careful exclusion of living germs from 
wounded or exposed surfaces—cures have 
been accomplished which some years ago 
would have been considered hopeless, and the 
most formidable operations may be under- 
taken with some reasonable prospect of suc- 
cess. 

In conducting experiments that have yielded 
such satisfactory results to the scientific theorist 
and the practical physician who has to fight 
against disease, all kinds of substances have 
been used in all possible conditions. One 
experiment is of special interest in con- 
nection with our present subject. Infusions 
of various materials—carrots, apples, leaves 
of various plants, &c.—have been made, and 
placed in bent and rounded tubes, through 
which atmospheric air, that had been made 
to pass over pieces of pumice-stone steeped 
in fresh blood or in a solution of gelatine or 
sugar, was forcibly drawn by a special pump. 
It was invariably found that the infusion 
which had received into it the air that had 
passed over the blood, continued longer fresh 
and sweet than the infusions which had re- 
ceived their air through the sugar or gelatine. 
The fresh blood seems to have attracted the 
germs that were floating up and down in the 
air of the room more powerfully than the 
gum or the sugar, in spite of their adhesive 
properties, and thus prevented these germs 
more effectually from reaching the infusions 
in the glass tubes and setting up a process of 
putrefaction in them. The conclusion from 
this experiment was irresistible that fresh blood 
has a peculiar attraction for germs floating in 











the atmosphere, which cannot be accounted for 
on the mere ground of its glutinous character. 
It has long been well known that butchers 
and those who are engaged in the slaughter 
of animals, and are therefore always more 
or less surrounded by fresh blood and have 
their persons and clothes stained with it, 
are among the healthiest classes in the com- 
munity, and are singularly free from infectious 
diseases. In a plague, or pestilence, or epi- 
demic, this class has always seemed to enjoy 
almost complete immunity. This fact has 
been known as a fact of observation ‘for 
ages, but it is only within the last few years 
that the true reason of it has been ascer- 
tained. Blood, if externally applied, attracts 
to itself from the atmosphere the germs 
of disease, and so secures immunity to the 
person upon whom it is; but if it be taken 
internally as food, unless the germs which it 
contains are destroyed by the process of 
cooking, they will generate and produce the 
specific disease from which they originated. 
Hence we find a wonderful wisdom in the 
sanitary legislation of Moses regarding this 
substance. Blood was prohibited as an article 
of food, not only because it contained the 
sacred principle of life, but also and chiefly 
because of its power of attracting in the 
bodies of animals all the waste and refuse of 
their system—substances quite unfit for 
human food and detrimental to human health 
—and carrying them off safely; and also, 
we may suppose, because of its remarkable 
property of attracting morbific germs from 
the atmosphere which might breed disease. 
The Jewish lawgiver was very particular 
about the disposal of blood. It was not al- 
lowed to remain exposed upon the ground, but 
was to be immediately covered up with earth. 
The necessity for this precaution is obvious to 
every one who knows how peculiarly loath- 
some blood becomes when it putrefies, and 
the special virtue which dry earth possesses . 
in deodorising all putrescent matters. We 
can hardly suppose that Moses himseli was 
acquainted with the reason why stagnant 
blood should become thus specially ofiensive, 
although he must often have observed the 
fact ; he could have known nothing in those 
unscientific days about the living germs that 
are the cause of putrefaction in organic sub- 
stances. ‘This is the latest result of experi- 
ment and research in a remarkably scientific 
age. But he was Divinely inspired, and his 
code of legislation was communicated to him 
directly by that God who made all things, 
and therefore knew the secret of their pro- . 
perties and adaptations. And there cannot 
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be a more striking proof of the inspiration of 
the Mosaic legislation than just this fact— 
that the primary reasons upon which it was 
founded could not have been known to 
Moses himself at the time, and have now 
only, after the lapse of three thousand years, 
been discovered by careful scientific research. 
In some respects this ancient legislation on 
sanitary matters is far superior to our boasted 
modern efforts in that direction. We find all 
our improvements anticipated, and carried 
out with a systematic faithfulness which leaves 
our sanitation boards far behind. In proof 
of the thoroughness of the Levitical laws of 
purity and food, the Jews can point to the 
superior healthiness of their nation during 
the whole period of its history. From an 
actuary’s point of view, the life of a modern 
Jew—who still conforms to the Mosaic legis- 
lation, and who has inherited a constitution 
from a long line of ancestors bound by their 
very religion to use all precautions to pre- 
serve their health and purity—is of higher 
value than that of his Gentile neighbour, 
whose blood has been contaminated by long 
centuries of neglect. 

These explanatory remarks all favour the 
inference that the blood of the paschal lamb 
was sprinkled upon the lintels and door-posts 
of the Israelites, in the first instance, for a 
sanitary purpose ; just as the distinction of 
meats, and the numerous washings and 
cleansings of the Levitical system, were or- 
dained primarily for the sake of preserving 
health and bodily comfort. There is every 
reason to believe that the last plague of 
Egypt, which destroyed all the first-born of 
the land, and gathered up in itself in in- 
creased intensity and meaning all the others, 
was some zymotic disease, pestilence, or 
epidemic of a peculiarly deadly character. 
All the other plagues were natural to the 
land. As each was aimed at some peculiar 
feature of the wide-spread Egyptian idolatry, 
so each was in the line of the natural pheno- 
mena of the country. The conversion of the 
water of the Nile into blood was in accord- 
ance with what happens naturally on rare 
occasions when the river is exceptionally low, 
and a vast growth of crimson microscopic 
plants takes place in consequence. The 
darkness that might be felt was caused 
doubtless by the khamasin—a storm of sand 
driven by the wind from the desert, every 
particle stinging the skin like a needle, and 
causing the people to stay indoors while it 
prevails. And so with all the others. Their 
supernatural character consisted in the coin- 
cidence of their occurrence with the Divine 

















threatenings, in their intensification and por- 
tentous character, and in the special results 
which they accomplished. God economised 
the supernatural element in His working, and 
made use, as far as they could go, of the 
natural phenomena of the land to carry out 
His purposes ; just as He makes use in all 
His miracles of what lies ready to His hand, 
what is already in existence and available 
on the spot. We are not to consider the 
destroying angel as a real supernatural being, 
but as a personification of some natural but 
awful means of destruction which God em- 
ployed to punish the Egyptians. The sud- 
denness, the stealthy character of the visita- 
tion, giving no warning of its approach, 
coming in the stillness of the night, and 
leaving no traces of its cause but death, and 
wailing, and anguish unspeakable in every 
home throughout the land—all these circum- 
stances irresistibly suggest the idea of some 
pestilence walking in darkness, of some 
terrible epidemic not unlike some of the 
famous plagues of the Middle Ages. It was 
a stupendous and awful miracle; but the 
miraculous element in it consisted in its 
severity, its indiscriminate incidence upon 
man and beast, and in its selection only of 
the first-born of each creature. In these 
respects it differed from any natural pestilence 
recorded in history. But the destructive 
agency itself was only a portentous and well- 
timed recognition for a moral purpose of a 
natural occurrence. It was like the smiting 
of Sennacherib’s army, and the punishment 
of the murmurers among the Israelites in the 
wilderness, which were brought about by an ex- 
traordinary wielding in the hands of Omnipo- 
tence of natural causes. The Jewish Psalmist, 
referring to the event in the seventy-eighth 
Psalm, ascribes it to a sudden visitation of the 
plague: “ He spared not their soul from death, 
but gave their life over unto the pestilence.” 

Now, if the death of the first-born in Egypt 
was caused by some natural epidemic or 
pestilence of this kind, Divinely employed to 
accomplish this particular purpose, its proxi- 
mate cause would be the presence of morbific 
germs to an unusual degree in the atmosphere. 


The unhealthy conditions produced by the ¢ 


previous plagues, which were all linked to- 
gether, would favour an undue development 
of these ; and the occurrence o. a pestilence 
in such circumstances is what we should have 
naturally expected. By sprinkling the lintels 
and door-posts oi: the Israelites with the .esh 
blood of the paschal lamb, the morbific germs 
would be attracted and absorbed by the fluid, 
and so prevented from passing the threshold 
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and reaching the inmates, who would thus en- 
joy immunity from the pestilence which devas- 
tated the homes of their enemies not similarly 
protected. This view of the case is still 
further strengthened by the command given 
to the Israelites to remain in their houses 
all night, and on no account to go out 
until the morning. Such a conclusion does 
not militate in the least degree against 
the miraculous or Divine character of the 
event. Though we are thus able to give a 
reason in the nature of things for the extra- 
ordinary occurrence—to show that the 
destructive agent was not an angel, but a 
pestilence or plague, and that the protecting 
blood served a prophylactic purpose, owing 
to the natural power which this fluid possesses 
to attract and absorb the deadly germs of an 
epidemic—that does not reduce the occur- 
rence to an ordinary event, in which we can- 
not trace the hand or purpose of God at all. 
On the contrary, the more we find that God’s 
procedure is based upon natural and neces- 
sary reasons, the more does it commend itself 
to us as the acting of a God of order, a God 
whose Word and works are bound together 
by a wonderful unity and harmony. It is 
the discovery of such harmonies between the 
Divine and the human, the spiritual and the 
natural, that approves the religion of the Bible 
to us as eminently truthful and reasonable. 
Nor does this consideration, that the 
spiritual is based upon the natural, detract 
from the fitness of the occurrence as a type 
of higher things in the sphere of grace. 
The fact that the incense of the Old Testa- 
ment worship was composed of substances 
which modern science has proved to be 
eminently favourable to purifying and deo- 
dorising the air, does not take away from the 
force of its spiritual significance, as a symbol 
of the prayers of God’s people and the inter- 
cession of our great High Priest. Rather 
does this new information give a new appro- 
priateness and force to the old symbol. Is 
it less appropriate that incense should have 
been used symbolically in the house of God, 
because we know how useful it is to purify the 
air of hot close places in an Eastern climate, 
where a large number of dirty unwashed people 
congregate together? Is it less appropriate 
to plant flowers and shrubs in churchyards, 
by the graves of our dead, because we have 
found out in these days what our forefathers, 
who followed a mere blind sentiment—a 
natural sense of fitness—were ignorant of, 
viz., that shrubs and flowers actually do purify 
the air and disinfect the noxious influences 
that emanate from places of interment? And 








reasoning in a similar way, is the blood of 
the paschal lamb, sprinkled upon the door- 
posts of the Israelites, less significant as a 
spiritual symbol, because we have found out 
recently that blood has a property which was 
previously unsuspected—the property of re- 
taining and absorbing the germs of disease in 
the atmosphere? On the contrary, the natural 
discovery gives a newand deeper significance to 
the spiritual symbol. While the application of 
the blood of the paschal lamb was meant, in the 
first instance, to guard the Israelites from the 
pestilence by absorbing and retaining in itself 
its morbific germs—that was not its only or 
its ultimate object and reference. It was 
meant to bea sign or type of our redemption 
—our safety from the wrath of God—through 
the application to our hearts and consciences 
of the blood of the Lamb of God slain for 
us. And if common blood is essentially 
cleansing—removing the effete particles of 
the body, and useful in certain refining pro- 
cesses of human manufacture—if it is so 
powerful to deodorise and render innocuous 
the evils of the natural world, how much 
more powerful must be the blood of the 
Lamb of God, without blemish or spot, to 
deodorise and render innocuous the evils 
of the spiritual world. The spiritual fact is 
thus based upon the natural; the health of 
the soul and the health of the body are inti- 
mately bound up together ; and the laws that 
are designed to promote our highest welfare 
as immortal souls must take cognisance also 
of our welfare as passing and perishing crea- 
tures dwelling in mortal bodies. 

The historical incident in Egypt is spiri- 
tually repeated in the experience of every 
Christian believer. We are all exposed to 
the pestilence of God’s wrath—to the deadly 
plague of our own sins—which destroys soul 
and body for ever. Only the blood of Jesus 
Christ sprinkled upon our hearts and consci- 
ences can protect us. But His sacrifice is 
as fresh in all its life-giving value and in all 
its cleansing power to-day, as it was on the 
very day it was offered. The blood of 
Him who is the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever, never grows old, or stale, or 
dry ; it never loses its virtue. And sheltered 
under that wonderful sign of grace, there is 
now no condemnation unto us. He shall 
deliver us from the noisome pestilence. 
A thousand shall fall at our side, and ten 
thousand at our right hand, but it shall not 
come nigh us. There shall no, evil befall us, 
neither shall any plague come nigh our dwell- 
ing. For He shall give His angels charge 
over us to keep us in all our ways! 
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seated on a white Arabian horse, surrounded 
by his canons, Numerous Arabs in picturesque 
clothing and a military escort close the train. 
On his arrival at the square, in wont of the 
Church of St. Mary, the Patriarch descends 
from his horse. He is received by the as- 


The Gardens of Bethlehem. 
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y of our| back, accompanied by a numerous suite. 
€ procession is headed by a priest bearing 
atin Patriarch | the patriarchal cross. The Patriarch follows 
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sembled priests, and with them enters the 
Church of St. Catherine, Turkish soldiers 


lining the way. 


The chief attraction for strangers is the 
Church of St. Mary, or St. Helena, which 
rises above the birthplace of our Redeemer. 





Arabs at the Convent-gate. 


It is owned by Romans, Greeks, and Ar- 
menians. In order to reach the church it is 
necessary to traverse the town, as the ancient 
cave lay outside the city on the eastern slope 
of the mountain ridge. A long, irregular, 
fortress-like building surrounds the Church of 
St. Mary and the Latin, Greek, and Armenian 





convents. On the north of the church the 
straggling Franciscan convent is situated, 
consisting of a roomy house of shelter for 
pilgrims, of the so-called Latin convent, and 
of the dilapidated Church of St. Catherine, 
which serves as the Catholic parish church 


| of Bethlehem. Bedouin Arabs have pitched 
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A RIDE TO BETHLEHEM ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 


their picturesque tents 
in close proximity, and 
lounge about before 
the gates of the con- 
vent, either sleeping 
or playing theirfavour- 
ite game of “ driess.” 
Ont of the midst of 
all these buildings 
only the stately gable 
of the church is seen, 
as the rest of the 
church, with the ex- 
ception of the west 
front, is entirely sur- 
rounded. 

This grand Basilica 
in its noble simplicity 
is said to date from 
Constantinethe Great. 
The windows, and 
even the chief door, 
all but a low entrance, 
have been bricked up, 
for safety, it is said, 
and to prevent the 
Moslems from enter- 
ing the church with 
their horses. There is, 
therefore, little of the 
ancient adornment to 
be seen from outside. 
It is hardly possible 
to conceive that the 
entrance leads to a 
church. The impres- 
sion is all the more 
imposing, therefore, 
when after having pas- 
sed through the porch 
one enters the vast 
interior. The Basilica 
is divided into a nave 
and four aisles by four 
rows of Corinthian 
columns. The 
columns have been 
brought from other 
temples, probably 
heathen ones. Con- 
siderable remains of 
mosaic painting, re- 
presenting _ biblical 
and historical scenes, 
are found on the walls. 
The Basilica has 
architraves over the 
columns instead of the 
arches which were 


Basilica of the Church of the Nativity on Christmas Eve, 
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Staircase leading to the Crypt. 


used later. There is no cupola; and the 
nave as well as the transept has no vault- 
ing, so that the rafters that bear the copper 
roof are visible here. The vast area is 
often used profanely. Children play about 
within, and in the corners you see the sleep- 
ing figures of the country people wrapped in 
cloaks. The unity of the building has:also 
been destroyed by a wall run up by the 
Greeks,*which hides the transept and apse 
where divine service is held. Although the 
Christmas of the Greeks falls on another day, 
they are now on such friendly terms with the 
Romanists that they light up their portion of 
the church in honour of the Catholic holiday. 
The gilded decorations of the choir and 





chancel glitter almost magically in the dim 
light. An enormous gold cross above the 
chief altar, on which the figure of our Lord is 
painted in Byzantine style, is truly imposing. 
Lit up by a single lamp suspended before it, 
the figure stands out mysteriously from the 
darkness of the ceiling. 

Under this part of the Basilica, which is at 
present used for Christian worship, lies the 
crypt, which branches out into a number of 
natural caverns, where many places made 
sacred by legends are found. Two steep 
staircases lead down to it from the north and 
south sides. Here is, according to tradition, 
the grotto where Jesus Christ was born. It 
is a long, narrow space with marble walls, 
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A RIDE TO BETHLEHEM ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 





and only betrays the natural cavern by its 
roof, Notwithstanding the numerous lamps, 
the shadows are by no means strongly 
illuminated, and the mysterious twilight is 
more appropriate here than in the chapels. 
As centre of the sacred place, a large star, 
let into the marble floor of a niche, sparkles 
with this suggestive inscription: Mic de 
Virgine Maria Jesus Christus natus est. 
Next to this chapel some steps lead down to 
another grotto, in which a modern marble 
manger represents the spot where the child 
Jesus was laid to rest. Close at hand an 
altar belonging to the Roman Catholics 
marks the place where the Wise Men from 
the East came to adore the child ; the story 
is represented by a painting over the altar. 
The grotto that excites the most interest 
after those already named, is the spot where 
the holy Jerome lived and is buried. This 
father of the Church, despising worldly 


Tbe Silver Star in the marble floore 








honours, here gathered round him a few 
pupils from the highest Roman families, and 
in teaching them taught the whole Church. 
Here he also translated the Bible into Latin. 

The scene in these vaults on Christmas 
Day is a very busy one. After the impres- 
sive7pontifical vespers a large procession is 
formed, which visits all the sanctuaries. The 
evening services commence at half-past nine 
and consist of masses, high mass, and the 
procession ; altogether they last about five 
hours. According to an ancient privilege 
masses can also be celebrated in the after- 
noon at Christmas in the holy grotto. The 
golden railing before the recess which con- 
tains the manger is opened, and in the 
manger lie a number of wax images of the 
Christ-child awaiting their consecration. 
Franciscan monks walk busily to and fro ; 
pilgrims are sitting or kneeling about. At 
last the procession approaches; Turkish 
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soldiers form a line from the convent-gate to 
the entrance of the chapel. The kawasses 
of the Patriarch of Jerusalem, dressed in red 
and gold, are the first to appear. They 
carry heavy staves, with which they strike 
the ground at every other step till it resounds. 
They are followed by choir-boys, singing and 
carrying tapers. After them come all the 
brothers of the convent arranged according 
to their age, the youngest coming first, all 
carrying tapers. Then follows the Franciscan 
Prior, who holds a sort of cradle in his hands, 
a golden basket in which a Christ-child lies. 
Behind the Prior the French Consul comes, 
with his secretary, his dragoman, and four 
kawasses. Pilgrimsand strangers, American 
and English women, as well as women of 
Bethlehem, bring up the rear. By the time 
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the procession has visited all the sanctuaries 
it is generally two o’clock. 

This is the mode in which Christmas Eve 
is celebrated in Bethlehem. Nothing out. - 
side the church brings to remembrance the 
sacred time when the Son of God visited the 
world. Bethlehem lies in the East, and 
everywhere in the East we are painfully 
reminded that the ruling power is in non. 
Christian hands. The fact that the Christmas 
services are protected by Moslems, shows 
that they are held only on sufferance, and 
the festival is far from being, as it is with us, 
a season of rejoicing for young and old. Yet 
where could a devout mind feel the grand 
influence of the teachings of Christianity 
more strongly than in the ancient sanctuary 
at Bethlehem ? 

JESSIE CARR. 


Bethlehem, 





SILENT SORROW. 


,“I was dumb, I opened not my mouth ; because thou didst it.”—PsALm xxxix. 9. 


ILENT sorrow—not one tone— 
Lips compressed, unmurmured moan, 
Sorrow in the heart alone, 
** Because Thou did’st it.” 


Silent sorrow, far too deep 

Either to complain or weep ; 

God of love, my spirit keep ! 
‘Because Thou did’st it.” 





Silent sorrow, making mute 
E’en the minor strings of lute, 
Though the tension seem acute, 
“ Because Thou did’st it.” 
Silent sorrow, speechless pain, 
Desolating heart and brain; 
Saviour ! through the grief remain, 
“Because Thou did’st it.” 
SELINA A. BOWER. 
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LONDON BABIES. 


By GEORGE F. MILLIN. 


H, me! what a medley of strange thoughts 
and scenes comes trooping in upon one 
as he sits and recalls to mind some of the 
babies that have arrested his attention in 
London—dead babies and living babies, and 
babies neither dead nor alive; little waifs 
that have been fished out of the Thames, and 
hapless little mortals whose tiny trunks, all 
scorched and blackened, have been dragged 
from houses on fire and laid out in some 
parish dead-house ; babies in hospital wards, 
babies in operating theatres, babies in work- 
houses, and babies in gaols. 

“Babies in gaols?” puts in the reader. 
Well, yes. I have seen a good many there, 
and I have sometimes wished that there were 
a good many more. Certainly it is rather 
a wrench to one’s sensibilities the first time 
one catches a glimpse of some chubby little 
prattler inside the gloomy walls of a prison. 
The first time I ever saw one I know it 
struck a chill through me. I had gone to 
Clerkenwell House of Detention with a 
score or so of Scotland Yard detectives, 
whose duty it was to scrutinize a number of 
individuals remanded on various charges 
from the different police courts, with a view 
to the recognition of any old offender who 
might chance to be among them. The 
prisoners were ranged in a line under a dead 
wall in one of the exercise grounds, a sorry- 
looking gathering of daughters and mothers, 
as one would expect them to be. But I did 
not expect the babies in arms, and I confess 
I was strangely moved at the bright, wonder- 
ing little faces of two or three children, 
dabbing their tiny palms on the tearful, 
dejected faces of the mothers who held them. 
It was so strange, after passing through the 
gaol with its gloomy walls, its locks and 
grated doors, in company with policemen and 
under the guidance of relentless-looking 
turnkeys—so strange to step into this inner 
quadrangle and find these little prattlers. 
The presence of the mothers in this prison 
did not prove them criminals, As it has 
been said, they were merely prisoners on 
remand, while charges against them were 
investigated. The charges, of course, might 
prove groundless, and they would be libe- 
rated. 

If convicted, however, they would be 
removed to the Westminster House of Cor- 
rection, in Tothill Fields, where some time 





after I had occasion to go. After inspecting 
various other portions of the gaol, my guide 
remarked that we would now go and look at 
“the nursery.” A formidable-looking door 
was unbarred and I stepped into a gloomy 
stone corridor, with still gloomier looking cell 
doors locked on either side of it. Door after 
door was thrown open, and in every cell was 
a mother with a baby in arms. Prisoners in 
all gaols are allowed to keep their children 
until they are twelve months old. Then, if 
the term of the sentence has not expired, they 
must part with them—to friends if they have 
friends who will take them, to the workhouse 
if they have not. “A sair sight,” indeed, is 
this gaol nursery, and strangely pathetic is 
the cry of a child in the gloom of a prison 
cell, almost as pathetic as the hilarious 
delight of a bright little fellow who evidently 
hails the arrival of a visitor as a most enjoy- 
able diversion of the day’s monotony, and at 
once sets up a game of bo-peep round the 
head of his mother—his mother sentenced to 
five years’ penal servitude! “Five years! 
then you'll have to part with your boy?” 
“Yes, I suppose I must.” It is a hard, 
shrewish face, but the lip quivers and the 
woman’s arms visibly tighten round her child 
as she speaks. Yes, the little one will have 
to go, and just when heaven would have him 
drinking in a mother’s love and smiles as a 
June rosebud drinks in sunshine and warmth, 
he will be a burden on the hands of “ friends,” 
or in the keeping of a workhouse nurse. The 
wretched woman will by-and-by be passed 
on to Fulham, or to Woking, doomed to a 
dreary round of drudgery in association with 
hundreds of other felons. For many a long 
day any impressions that that mother will 
make on her child will be through two prison 
gratings ! 

So much the better, perhaps. Alas! it is 
not always a misfortune for a child to be 
removed from its mother’s keeping at twelve 
months old ; nor is it always an unmitigated 
calamity for a child to be born in prison—as 
one or two of these little ones have been. It 
were heartily to be wished that all the babies 
in London could have as fair a start in life as 
these youngsters are getting. The cells are 
comfortably warmed and scrupulously clear. 
The food, when the nursing powers of the 
mother are deficient, is abundant and the 
best of its kind. The supply is regulated 
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by competent medical skill, and prepared, 
where preparation is required, under com- 
petent supervision. Here is the “bill of 
fare” posted up in every cell :—Diet for an 
infant under three months old, whatever the 
medical officer may think best for it; from 
three to six months old, half-a-pint of milk 
daily ; afterwards, a pint of milk and six 
ounces of bread daily, and three times a week 
half-a-pint of beef tea. If every tiny prisoner 
does not get this in full quantity and of the 
best quality, the mother has an opportunity of 
laying complaint before the highest authori- 
ties every fortnight. How many poor little 
mortals outside of gaols know nothing at all 
about life in this luxurious style! How many 
a rickety frame and feeble, sickly constitution 
would a preliminary twelve months of such 
board and lodging have set up in health and 
vigour that would triumph over all sorts 
of ordinary hardships and privations after- 
wards ! 

No; it is not the children who are born 
in gaols, or who spend a few of their first 
months there, who are most to be pitied. 
Just turn into this court and grope your way 
through a grimy, foul-smelling passage of a 
house, not in the notorious slums of the East- 
end of London, but in the West-end of town, 
a very short distance from the Marble Arch 
and the mansions of Park Lane. It is a 
bitterly cold winter day ; the icy blast sweeps 
into that foul little passage, which is a sort of 
public thoroughfare for the various rooms, 
every one of which is the “home” of a whole 
family. Push open the broken door of the 
back room and look at the babies here. 
The only atom of “furniture” is a bag of 
straw up in one corner, and upon this are 
two little creatures, one of them quite an 
infant, huddling up under an old garment. 
Three others are crouching round a tiny fire 
not big enough to afford any considerable 
warmth, but yet big enough to recall vividly 
to my mind two little charred and contorted 
bodies I had some time previously seen laid 
out on the floor of a parish mortuary, the 
ghastly remains of two children dragged out 
from the embers of their burning home. 
They have no father—-these little ones here ; 
mother has gone out washing and will be 
home at seven in the evening—in about eight 
hours’ time that is, and she went four hours 
ago—and all through the long bitter day 
these little creatures will have to fast and 
shiver in that dreadful little hole, unless 
charity chance to come to the rescue. In 
another room, not many yards off, a dark 
little den about eight feet square, four children 

















are left in a very similar state of cold and spin 
destitution, One of them is a child in arms, iner: 
and the unkempt, barefoot, grubby little nurse tuti 
who is tottering under the burden, complains pret 
that “the ceilin’ been and fell down and crim 
nearly copped the baby on the head,” ture 
Again, on the other side of Hyde Park, and and 
still within gunshot of the homes of boundless an i 
wealth and luxury, a room door is thrown in 
open and five little ones are found without kin 
a particle of fire, with no food, and the whi 
scantiest amount of clothing and furniture. the 
Father is out looking for a job; mother is ‘O 
locked up “cos she got drunk, and the bobby te 
locked ’er up, he did.” Baby, with a little aly 
blue-red nose and hands that look ready to to 
bleed with cold, is perched up against a - 
bundle on the bare floor, while the eldest boy, th 
a bright, intelligent little fellow, is doing his 
best to amuse her by playing “hot pies!” , 
Baby unfortunately is a little too old to be ka 
locked up, or by this time she might have o 
been enjoying a game of rea/ hot pies, or pe 
what she would have enjoyed even better. by 
Just fancy a pint of new milk and six ounces mn 
of bread every day, and half-a-pint of first- li 
rate beef tea three times a week! e 
Yes ; one cannot help sometimes wishing DI 
that he could pop into prison thousands tl 
of these little mortals who, notwithstanding e 
the noble work inaugurated by Marie Hilton’s ql 
créche in Stepney, are to be found in all the - 
slums and alleys of London. Keep an eye ’ 
on a few of these babies for a time, and you 
will be startled to find how few of them live, D 
and of those that do live how large a pro- ) 
portion of them find their way into the chil- : 
dren’s hospitals or become out-patients at . 
them. We are accustomed to talk lightly é 
of their “ roughing it,” and of their growing : 


up hardy. But they don’t. The weakly 
ones die off, and the stronger often become 
pitiably afflicted. Step into one of the hos- 
pitals and hear what they say about it. 

“We don’t take them in for diseased 
hips alone,” said an officer of the Children’s 
Hospital in Great Ormond Street to the writer 
a short time ago. “If they come in with 
other ailments and have hip-disease also, of 
course we treat them for it; but we should 
soon fill up our place with hip cases if we 
took them in for that, and should find we had 
no room for anything else. It is wonder- 
fully prevalent,” he added, “and mainly the 
result of bad living—food poor and scanty 
and badly cooked.” 

Yes, thatis it. Cold and damp and hunger 
and dirt and foul air and bad nursing, and 
here they are—decayed bones and crooked 
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spines and shrunken limbs, inflamed eyes, 
ineradicable skin diseases, debilitated consti- 
tutions and consumption. They look very 
pretty here, many of them, in their little 
crimson flannels and with their toys and pic- 
ture books, but there are very many sickening 
and distressing cases. “I have seen,” says 
an anonymous writer, speaking of one child 
in this hospital— I have seen the eyes of 
kind-looking visitors fill suddenly with tears 
when, in answer to their question, ‘ What is 
the matter with her?’ they have been told, 
‘One leg had to be amputated and the other 
is diseased.’” ‘There are many cases here 
always, that it may well fill eyes with tears 
to contemplate, especially when one is 
assured that so much of the suffering here is 
the direct result of suffering and privation in 
early infancy. 

One of the most beautiful objects of the 
kind in London is the tiny chapel of this 
establishment, and a startling contrast is ex- 
perienced when one steps out of this rich 
and elaborate little fane into the bare busi- 
ness-like amphitheatre into which the tender 
little patients here are borne for operations, 
every now and again. The sight of the 
place recalls to mind one afternoon in which 
the writer sat to witness the operations at 
one of our great hospitals, and when among 
the rest was carried in a baby whose life 
could be saved only by the amputation of 
its right arm. 

Don’t be alarmed, good reader. You are 
not about to have any horrors inflicted on 
you. On the contrary, reference to this case 
is made only because it may possibly afford 
comfort to some who are agonised by the 
apprehension of some more or less severe 
operation on a child. The writer is not a 
“medical man,” and his somewhat nervous 
constitution has never been hardened by 
familiarity with operations. It was only with 
the utmost effort that he mustered resolution 
to sit by and witness the work of that after- 
noon, and had he been aware that a child 
apparently under two years of age was to be 











one of the subjects, he would have been un- 
equal to making that effort. But he was 
there among a number of others, when the 
sliding doors of the theatre were pushed 
back and the little creature was borne in and 
laid on the table before him. 

The idea of what was about to be done 
was of course terrible, and the actual fact of 
the little thing losing an arm was sad enough. 
But in the operation there was _ literally 
nothing that even the most inexperienced 
observer could not witness with entire com- 
posure. An anesthetic had been adminis- 
tered before the child had been brought in. 
She lay quite insensible. There was a brief 
exposition of the facts of the case for the 
benefit of a considerable number of surgical 
students present, and then quietly and with- 
out the slightest hurry, excitement, or sensa- 
tion, the little withered limb was skilfully 
removed. The mutilated shoulder was 
quickly dressed and the patient was carried 
back to her cot in the arms of a nurse, with- 
out having showed the slightest symptom of 
life or sensibility. Thank God for anzs- 
thetics, was the fervent ejaculation of at least 
one spectator that afternoon. He went into 
that room with almost a morbid horror of 
an “ operation” of any kind. He came out 
of it satisfied that whatever may have been 
the case in times gone by, now at all events 
the horror had been mainly in his own ima- 
gination. He sat down there with every 
fibre of his body quivering with a vague 
dread. He witnessed several severe opera- 
tions, and came out feeling that he had‘ not 
been horrified at all, but greatly interested, 
and that thenceforth even the idea of the 
amputation of a baby limb had—so far as 
the actual operation was considered—lost its 
greatest terror. If this experience of his 
should prove in any degree reassuring to 
mothers and fathers over whose hearts the 
coming necessity for an operation on a dear 
little one is daily becoming clearer and more 
terrible, it must surely have been well worth 
while to have given it. 
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Continental Tours—Ancient and Modern. 
By Prorgssor W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D.’ 


 & is not merely in improved modes of 

travelling that the tourist of to-day differs 
from the tourist of two hundred years ago. 
He not only travels by different vehicles, but 
he seems actually to see with different eyes. 
He revels in scenery that was absolutely 
repulsive to his predecessor; and he cares 
nothing for many things that had supreme in- 
terest in the olden time. It is very remarkable 
how short a time it is since the taste for 
picturesque scenery began. Switzerland had 
little or no attraction for the favoured few 
that did the “ grand tour” two hundred years 
ago. Any records of travels bearing that 
date have not only no word of admiration for 
the snow-capped Alps, but express actual 
weariness and dislike towards them. The 
fertile plain, with its river meandering through 
it, was the joy of the ancient traveller; the 
rough, wild, storm-breeding mountain was an 
eyesore and a terror. 

Let us take up, for example, a volume 
entitled “Travels through France, Italy, 
Germany, and Switzerland, in 1685-6,” by 
the celebrated Gilbert Burnet, author of the 
“‘ History of his own Time,” and afterwards 
Bishop of Salisbury. It consists of letters to 
his friend, the Hon. Robert Boyle, very plain 
and somewhat prosy, and in interest hardly 
up to the mark of his histories. It is not 
easy to conceive anything more unlike a 
modern book of Continental travel. For 
scenery and the picturesque Dr. Burnet had 
not even the vestige of an eye. The seat 
of the Burnet family was near the Dee, in 
Aberdeenshire, and in visits in his youth to 
his relations there, he must often have looked 
on the mountains to which the Queen’s 
residence at Balmoral has recently given a 
new fame ; and one would have thought that 
the boy’s soul would be stirred by the grand 
masses of Ben Muichdhui and the Cairn- 
' gorums, and the 


“Steep frowning glories of dark Loch na garr.” 


His father’s house was in Edinburgh— 
“Scotia’s darling seat” of Burns, “ Mine 
own romantic town” of Scott; but in the 
case of Burnet certainly it did not prove 
“meet nurse for a poetic child.” 

His idea of the origin of the Swiss moun- 
tains is very singular. So far from exempli- 





fying to him the sublime and beautiful, they 
exemplified only confusion and desolation, 
So far from setting forth the glory of the 
Creator, they only set forth the tumultuous 
uproar of the flood. ‘“ When one considers 
the height of those hills, the chain of so 
many of them together, and their extent both 
in length and breadth, if at first he thinks of 
the old fables of laying one hill upon the top 
of another, he will be afterwards apt to 
imagine, according to the ingenious conjecture 
of one that travelled over them oftener than 
once, that these cannot be the primary pro- 
ductions of the Author of Nature, but are the 
vast ruins of the first world, which at the 
Deluge broke here into so many irregu- 
larities.” 

The reader of Mr. Ruskin’s “ Modem 
Painters ” will remember the enthusiasm with 
which he describes the glorious mountains of 
Savoy, and his pity for the ignorant Savoyards, 
to whom these mountains were nothing but a 
difficulty and a barrier. Bishop Burnet would 
have sympathized with the Savoyard much 
more than with Mr. Ruskin. His delight is 
in level plains. Place him among enclosed 
fields and fertile valleys, he is comfortable 
and happy. But wherever mountains rear 
their awkward forms his soul is troubled. He 
seems to have been entirely insensible to the 
effect of the snowy peaks, and unobservant 
of their varied hues and aspects alike at sunrise 
and sunset, by daylight and moonlight. He 
does not seem to have been at the trouble to 
learn their names. So far as we remember, the 
only mountain whose name he gives is one near 
Geneva, “ called Maudit, or cursed, of which 
one-third is always covered with snow,” and 
he seems to have thought it not inappro- 
priately named. Though writing to an 
eminent man of science he gives no hint of 
the phenomena of glaciers—he seems not to 
have been aware that they had a single 
element ‘of scientific interest. On certain 
topics of physiology the bishop is wonderfully 
primitive. From Rome he writes an ex- 
traordinary story of physiological transfor- 
mation in the case of two nuns—a change of 
organs which, had there been any truth in it, 
would have beaten Darwin hollow. He 
also tells of a child that became deaf through 
being suckled by a deaf nurse; but at first 
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no harm ensued, it was only after a time, 
when the milk became thicker, that it was 
“charged with the humour that caused 
deafness.” Alfke in the matter of the 
picturesque and in the matter of science, 
the bishop’s travels show us how great a 
change two hundred years have brought 
about. Intellectually and zesthetically, we 
seem to live in a new world. 

If Burnet cared little for the sublime in 
nature, he was not more alive to the beautiful 
in art. It is surpfising how little he seems 
to have cared for architecture. He was not 
yet Bishop of Salisbury, but even after he 
acquired that dignity he could have had no 
pleasure in the cathedral. Gothic architecture 
appeared to him Gothic in every sense. 
Here is what he says of the magnificent 
cathedral of Milan: “ The dome (dom) hath 
nothing to commend it of architecture, it 
being built in the rude Gothic manner; but 
for the vastness and riches of the building it 
is equal to any in Italy, St. Peter’s itself not 
excepted.” Of St. Mark’s, Venice, he says that 
“it has nothing to recommend it but its great 
antiquity and the vast riches of the building.” 
He is far more interested in the gold and 
silver plate belonging to the ecclesiastical 
establishments than in the structure of the 
edifices. 
in churches or in galleries, seem to have 
In his notes 


made much impression on him. 
on Milan he makes no mention of the “ Last 
Supper” of Lionardo da Vinci, but perhaps at 


the time it was hardly known. The galleries 
of Venice and Florence are hardly mentioned. 
When he does give an account of a picture 
it is usually because there is something 
grotesque about it. A fresco in the Stadt- 
house at Basle, he says, “hath given much 
offence to the Papists, though they have no 
reason to blame the Reformation for it, since 
it was done several years before it, in 1510. 
It is a representation of the day of judg- 
ment ; and after sentence given, the devil is 
represented driving many before him to hell ; 
and among these there is a Pope and several 
ecclesiastics. But it is believed that the 
Council which sat so long in this place, 
acting so vigorously against- the Pope, en- 
gaged the town to such a hatred of the 
Papacy, and this might give the rise to this 
representation.” In his notice of Strasburg 
he describes a bas-relief on the capital of one 
of the great pillars of the cathedral, where 
“a hog carrieth the pot with the holy water, 
and asses and hogs in priestly vestments 
follow to make up the procession. There is 
also an ass standing before an altar as if he 
XII—26 


Neither do the pictures, whether | 





were going to consecrate; and one carrieth 
a case with reliques, within which one seeth 
a fox; and the trains of all that go in this 
procession are supported by monkies. This 
seems to have been made in hatred of the 
monks, whom the secular clergy abhorred at 
that time.” A picture at Frankfort, over one 
of the Popish altars there, “was invented, 
one would think, by the enemies of transub- 
stantiation to make it appear ridiculous. 
There is a windmill; and the Virgin throws 
Christ into the hopper, and he comes out at 
the eye of the mill all in wafers, which some 
priests take up to give to the people. This 
is sO coarse an emblem, that one would think 
it too gross even for Laplanders ; but a man 
that can swallow transubstantiation itself will 
digest this likewise.” 

As one who had had so much experience 
in England of changes of government and 
conflicts between rulers and the ruled, Bishop 
Burnet was naturally much interested in the 
various forms of political rule which presented 
themselves in France, Switzerland and Italy. 
It is in this region that his work is of 
most value. Of all the governments with 
which he came in contact the very worst was 
that of the Pope. The corn laws of the 
Roman State were about the most provoking 
that could be conceived. The growers of corn 
were compelled to sell all to the Pope at five 
crowns a measure ; in selling it back to his 
subjects the Pope lessened the measure a 
fifth part, and sold the contents for double 
the price. The banks were all in his hand ; 
but while professing to pay 4 per cent. 
interest on deposits (three being the usual 
rate), the Pope then reigning enacted that 
depositors must pay down 30 per cent. for 
the privilege of enjoying so high a rate! 
One way or other, depositors lost 46 per 
cent. of their capital. The taxation was so 
oppressive that a great part of the Papal 
territory was deserted. An eminent church- 
man told the Doctor that the state of things 
at Rome was quite a scandal to the whole 
Christian world, and it made one doubt the 
truth. of the Christian religion to see more 
oppression and cruelty in their territory than 
was to be found even in Turkey, though it 
being in the hands of Christ’s Vicar, one 
should expect to find there the pattern of a 
mild and gentle government. 

The time of the bishop’s visit was near the 
date of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
by Louis XIV. Everywhere he saw and 
heard dreadful evidence of the atrocious 
cruelty of the persecution of the Huguenots. 
As he passed through France on his way out 
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he was “amazed to see so much misery as 
appeared, not only in villages, but even 
in big towns, where all the marks of an 
extreme poverty showed themselves, both in 
the buildings, the clothes, and almost in the 
looks of the inhabitants; and a general dis- 
peopling in all the towns was a very visible 
effect of the hardships under which they lay.” 
In a tour through Provence, Languedoc, and 
Dauphiny, “I saw the persecution,” he says, 
“in its utmost rage and fury, of which I 
could give you many instances that are much 
beyond all the common instances of barbarity 
and cruelty... . =I do not think that in 
any age there ever was such a violation of all 
that is sacred, either with relation to God or 
man... ... The applauses that the whole 
clergy give to this way of proceeding, the 
many panegyrics that are already writ upon 
it . . . . and the sermons that are all flights 
of flattery upon this subject, are evident 
demonstrations of their sense of this matter.” 
There was evidence that the Pope approved 
of all that the King of France had done ; an 
indication, in the eyes of Burnet, that the 
King was not to be so much blamed as his 
religion. 

On the other hand, the bishop found 
numberless proofs of the remarkable kindness 
of the Swiss—both governments and people 
—to the expatriated Protestants of France 
and their clergy. The cantons of Berne and 
Zurich, and the Pays de Vaud, had been 
pre-eminent in kindly and self-denying atten- 
tions ; at Lausanne there had been provided 
for, at times, so many as two thousand people 
and two hundred ministers ; “and they all 
met with a kindness and free-heartedness 
that looked more like somewhat of the primi- 
tive age revived, than the degeneracy of the 
age in which we live.” Some of the Popish 
cantons had sent contributions to the central 
depository at Berne. In fact, the atrocious 
proceedings in France had sent a thrill of 
horror through all Switzerland, and _ every 
man’s house and purse had been opened to 
the refugees, Facts like these ought never 
to be forgotten ; though centuries have inter- 
vened, the cities and cantons that lent such 
hearty help to the banished and bleeding 
Huguenots in the day of their calamity, still 
claim our respectful and affectionate regard. 

Bishop Burnet was one of those who were 
greatly struck by the difierence in social con- 
dition between the countries that groaned 
under a despotic government and those 
which were free. France was at once a 
beggared land and a land of beggars. Misery 
and desolation covered its face. Switzerland 








was populous and mostly prosperous. But 
when you crossed into Italy you again found 
yourself in the land of beggars and desola- 
tion. The most fertile soil, the most charm. 
ing climate, brought neither people nor com- 
fort ; the rapacity of the governments imposing 
taxes that were unbearable, drove the people 
elsewhere. 

However sad and depressing the feelings 
of Bishop Burnet might be under the sights 
he saw in the fair lands of Europe, he seems 
to have had no idea of any feasible method 
of mending them. So far as he was con- 
cerned, things must just take their course, 
unless some wise governor should arise, like 
William, Prince of Orange, for whose splen- 
did achievements in ridding his country of 
the French he had the highest admiration, 
Little did he think of what value the services 
of that same prince would prove in a very 
few years in saving another country, dearer 
to the bishop, from the misgovernment which 
had grieved him so much abroad. There 
can be no doubt that the fearful excesses to 
which the French King had gone in the per- 
secution of the Huguenots, and the thrilling 
evidence which came from France and other 
countries of the connection of despotic 
government with every form of misery, nerved 
the. English people to the determined fight 
they made for their liberties, and helped to 
bring about the arrangement that sent James 
II. to St.*Germain, and brought William of 
Orange from the Hague to St. James’s. 

About twenty years later than Burnet, 
another famous bishop, George Berkeley, 
made a similar tour, the journal of which has 
been published recently in the volume of his 
works containing his Life, by Professor A. C. 
Fraser. In many ways Berkeley shows a 
considerable advance upon Burnet. He has 
more admiration for natural scenery, although 
it must be owned that his chief emotion in 
riding from Lyons to Chambery, and in being 
carried over Mont Cenis in a chaise-a-forter, 
was that of fear ; after all not very strange, for 
he had many a fall, and though his bones 
escaped, his sword, his watch, and his snuff- 
box were smashed. He describes Vesuvius 
with great minuteness, and “ delights himself 
with the glorious prospect of Rome,” from 
S. Pietro di Montorio. In science, as 
was to be expected, Berkeley was far in 
advance of Burnet; he records no absurd 
stories of transformation of sex, or deafness 
caused by thick milk. His admiration of 
architecture, statuary, and painting is much 
higher; he criticizes fine pictures in a simple, 
natural way, indicating the remarkable fea- 
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tures as they appeared tohim. His descrip- 
tions are not poetical ; the features of the 
country are specified somewhat minutely, not 
grouped and vivified by the hand of genius ; 
but he writes like one who _ thoroughly 
enjoyed the scenery and who felt something 
of the soul of nature transfused into his own. 

Let us make a great leap of more than a 
century and a half, and come down to the 
present day. What an unprecedented change 
of tone in books of travel now! Here, for 
example, lying on our table, we find a volume 
entitled “ Swiss Letters and Alpine Poems, 
by the late Frances Ridley Havergal.” The 
appreciation of the picturesque is now per- 
fectly enthusiastic; and it is not merely a 
natural taste, there is much in it likewise of 
spiritual discernment. In such a nature as 
Miss Havergal’s, the admiration of finescenery 
is allied to the deepest religious feeling. Not 
as mere physical phenomena, but as beautiful 
spiritual symbols, the mountains tower to 
heaven, and sometimes they seem to melt 
and shade away into its very substance. 
They picture the meeting of earth and 
heaven, and are thus preachers of glad tidings 
of great joy. 

We may open this book at any page, 
and see how thoroughly the spirit of nature 
harmonized with the mood of Miss Haver- 
gals soul, Take her account of her first 
glimpse of the Alps from the Berner Hof. 

“ At last, about five A.M., M. L. crept quietly to 
the window, and I woke as she passed. ‘ Anything 
tosee?’ ‘Oh yes, I really do believe I see them,’ 
she said quite solemnly, Of course I was up in a 
second. ‘The sun had risen above the thick mist, and 
away in the south-east were giant outlines bending 
towards him as if they had been our mighty guardian 
spirits all night, and were resigning their charge ere 
they flew away into farther light. Anything less 
ethereal and less holy they could scarcely be; the 
very mist was a folding of wings about their feet, and 
a veiling of what might be angel brows, grand and 
serene. . . . We took the morning train to Thun. 
It was the pleasantest hour I ever spent in a train, 
for the Alps were visible soon after leaving Berne, 
and every minute we were seeing more and more of 
them, and of the marvellous glistening of the glaciers. 
In the afternoon we took a boat for a two hours’ sail 
on the lake, and saw the Jungfrau and Monch and 
Eiger in delicious restful leisure; and the mountains 
looked at leisure too, so still and mighty and unap- 
proachable by any human bustle and hurry and fer- 
ment. So now the dream of all my life is realised, 
and I have seen snow mountains. When I was quite 
a little child, the idea of them took possession of me ; 
at eight or nine years old I used to reyerie about 
them, and when I heard the name of the Sierra de la 
Summa Paz (perfect peace), the idea was completed, 
and I thenceforth always thought of eternal snow and 
perfect peace together, and longed to see the one and 








drink in the other. AndI am not disappointed— 
not in the very least ; they are just as pure and bright 
and peace-suggestive as ever I dreamt them. It may 
be rather in the style of the old women who invariably 
say ‘it’s just like heaven,’ whenever they get a com- 
fortable tea-meeting ; but really I never saw anything 
material and earthly which so suggested the ethereal 
and heavenly, which so seemed to lead up to the 
unseen, to the very steps of the Throne; and one 
could better fancy them to be the visible foundations 
of the invisible celestial city, bearing some wonderful 
relation to its transparent gold and crystal sea, than 
only snow and granite rising out of this same every- 
day earth we are treading, dusty and stony.” 


Miss Havergal found that it was not only 
travellers like herself, on their first glimpse of 
the Alps, to whom such thoughts were sug- 
gested. Next day was Sunday; she heard a 
Swiss pastor preach from the eighth Psalm, 
and speaking of God’s glory in creation, he 
worked up a rather eloquent rhapsody into 
the climax—“ And who, of all on the face of 
the earth, should so praise God for the splen- 
dour which he has poured out on His works 
as we Swiss, in this our blessed and beautiful 
fatherland?” Neither the preacher nor his 
hearers would have welcomed the theory that 
the Alps were a legacy from the “ ugly rush ” 
of the Flood. 

Miss Havergal was hardly less enthusiastic 
about art than nature; in music she abso- 
lutely revelled. Whether it was a chorale in 
a pastor’s house, or a hymn tune in a village 
church, or the far grander music of the 
cathedrals of Lucerne and Freiberg, her 
whole soul thrilled, and sublime thoughts and 
feelings surged through. 

It is a curious question, To what is this 
great change due? We have no space to 
discuss so wide a subject, but the fact of the 
change certainly shows that however painful 
may be the progress of materialism among 
us, some of the more spiritual feelings of our 
souls have received in this century a new 
development. Our age is more poetical, 
and in more senses than one it is more 
spiritual, Form and colour are more appre- 
ciated; but in regenerate souls the invisible 
things of which form and colour are the 
material robes are more clearly apprehended 
and more powerfully felt. Happy they who, 
led in Christ to see in God a Father and to 
see in His works the image of Himself, pierce 
the. material veil of earthly things and feast 
on the glories beyond— 

“To whom some viewless teacher brings 

The secret love of rural things, 


The moral of each fleeting cloud and gale, 
The whispers from above that haunt the twilight vale.’* 





CHRIST IN THE SHIP. 
By J. A. OWEN. 


Piso wave of quickened religious life 
which has swept over our own land of 
late seems to have been felt more or less all 
over the world, lifting thousands of poor 
souls lying inert inthe death of sin up, on 
its high crest, heavenwards; it has borne 
them on until it has placed them on a higher 
level, above the stagnant mud and refuse of 
materialism ; where the Sun of righteousness 
warms, and the quickening breezes of the 
Holy Spirit bring life into the dead limbs. 

Honolulu, the capital of the Hawaiian 
Islands, has been lately much revived and 
quickened. Two sisters of mine now living 
there often write to me about interesting cases 
they come across in the town. One of them 
had a Bible class of men, for some time 
called “the old drunkards’ class,” which tells 
what the former character of its members 
was. The second one tells me this month 
of an old whaling sailor, in whom she is 
interested, and a little incident of one of his 
whaling cruises is worth repeating, if only to 
cheer and encourage our Sunday -school 
teachers. 


On one of the long expeditions made by 
‘this old sailor’s brig, a man died, and after 
being sewn up in his hammock, without com- 
forting words of religious hope or touch of 
loving hands at home, the body was ‘laid 
on the gun’ale, waiting to be shoved over ”— 


to use the sailor's words. The captain was 
“a swearing old reprobate,” and yet he had 
still within him a spark of that spirit which 
“lighteth every man,” and enough sense of 
religion to feel that he could not throw the 
remains of a human being overboard as 
though it were the carcase of a beast. There 
ought to be some attempt at a funeral service, 
he said ; he did not feel fit to pray himself, 
so he called on the mate, and bade him 
“ pray a prayer, or read a chapter, or say 
something over the corpse before they shoved 
it over.” 





The mate replied that he could not do it, 
for the same reason, he said, as the captain— 
namely, that he felt he was “ too bad.” 

The crew were all gathered round, and the 
captain then begged one of them to volunteer 
something or other. Not one felt able to 
respond, At last a man said there was “the 
young boatsteer,” who would, perhaps, read 
a chapter; and “Harry,” “the boatsteer,” 
was bid fetch his Bible to read over his dead 
mate. 

One can picture the boy, scarcely know- 
ing what to choose, whilst the silent, godless 
crew, solemnised by the presence of death in 
their midst, waited round. The boy fixed 
on the eighth chapter of Romans—not a very 
likely selection for the occasion, it might 
seem; and yet his choice was doubtless 
guided by the Holy Spirit, and the words 
of hope, to men who were “dead in tres- 
passes and sins,” fell and sank, like seeds of 
life, into softened ground. Abba, Father, 
was the struggling, involuntary cry of hearts 
that had got into the far country. What a 
touching sight it must have been! To use 
words from Holy Writ, these men, away in 
uttermost parts of the sea, who had tried to 
make their bed in hell, listened, with a dead 
comrade in their midst, to the voice of the 
boy, whose angel looked on the face of the 
Father, as he read the whole of that wonder- 
ful chapter, concluding with, “I am per- 
suaded that neither death nor life, nor angels, 
nor things present nor things to come, nor 
height nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from the love 
of God which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” 

With Harry and his Bible on board truly 
Christ was in their ship, though they knew 
it not. And even in these “ godless” hearts 
there was still left some of that “ expecta- 
tion of the creature” of a life beyond, of which 
the chapter speaks. 





WHEN THE SEA GIVES UP ITS DEAD. 


a Tale of Sea Folks. 
By PASTOR FRIES. GIVEN IN ENGLISH BY JULIE SUTTER. 


CHAPTER IlI.—‘* THE WAVES THEREOF ARE 
STILL.” 


STHER meanwhile had continued her 
life on the Hallig, passing her days in 
sweet submission, very still, yet full of inward 
emotions, troubles, and fears. The summer 
had passed, the hay was gathered in, the sheep 
were shorn, and the wool sold at Husum, 
everything happening exactly as in former 
years, yet never had Esther thought the time 
solong. Sunday after Sunday she had rowed 
across to church with the others, to hear the 
Word of God preached simple and un- 
adorned, as the Hallig folks ever prefer it. 
But how often had she overtaken herself 
with thoughts far away! There is a full- 
rigged ship hanging from the ceiling of the 
little Hallig church; her eyes would rest on 
it, and her thoughts roam away over distant 
seas in quest of another ship, bearing her 
love. But she recalled these thoughts to the 
service whence they had strayed, and when 
the congregation united to pray for those at 
sea, she bowed her head, lifting her faithful 
heart to Him who is mightier than the waves 
of the sea. She looked to Him for sunshine 
and quiet waters for the ship far away. He 
gave her a heart of quiet, resting in trust ; 
but the Bible before her showed traces of 
many a tear. 

Winter was advancing, when a seaman 
from the larger Hallig one day entered 
Mother Elsbeth’s little house. She was busy 
carding wool, Esther assisting her, according 





to her now frequent habit. They both 
looked up astonished—for a visitor is not an 
every-day occurrence on those isles. The 
man seated himself, talked of one thing and 
another, remarking at last that he had been 
across to Husum on business, and had 
learned that there had been much disaster at 
sea. The words had scarcely escaped him 
when Esther, rising, looked straight into his 
eyes. 

“You have news,” she said; “tell us at 
once what you have heard of the Chinaman 
on board of which Andrew and Thomas have 
sailed.” 

The man was taken aback by the sudden 
question, but said it was true, he had in- 
quired about the Mandarin; that they had 
shown him a large gazette which brought 
news of ships, and of wrecks not a few, and 
which said that the M/andarin had not been 
heard of, and it was much to be feared that 
the vessel had gone down. But there was as 
yet no confirmation whatever of those fears. 
The poor mother burst into heartrending 
tears; Esther, though very pale, did not cry, 
but comforted the mother. 

“ T will not yet believe they are lost,” she 
said. “We will pray more earnestly; the 
Lord is strong to save.” 

The visitor regretted to have brought no 
better news ; but he thought they would wish 
to know. And he rose to take his leave. 
The two women remained together sadly, 
pale Esther upholding the mother of her 
Andrew. 
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But a hard time had come to Esther, a 
time of waiting and anxious uncertainty. It 
needed a strong heart to bear up under it all. 
Winter, with its storms, its frost and snow, 
made it hopeless for weeks and months to 
look for further news to the land across. 
How long seemed those winter days, and the 
nights still longer! The thoughts of her 
burdened heart had but one theme, day or 
night. Ships in distress\are pieturedon the 
walls of many a Hallig house—poor Esther, 
too, could have painted shipwrecks, for in 
vivid colours her soul beheld what often she 
had heard described, ay, herself witnessed at 
times. But now the merciless waters threat- 
ened to swallow up the beloved of her heart. 
What if he has found his grave in the billow- 
ing deep! and again she buoyed herself with 
hopes: it could not be—a vessel might be 
lost, and the brave sailor yet be saved 
ashore. 

One night Esther had awakened from un- 
easy slumber; the moon lit up her room 
with a clear, if ghostly, radiance, shining full 
upon the wall where Cain and Abel were 
pictured. Esther started, with eyes riveted 
on the painting; for Cain had Thomas’s 
features ; pale, sad Abel looking at her with 
Andrew’s eyes. Since then the thought 


haunted her, what if Thomas should do him 


harm! For although the passionate out- 
break of that evening had been kept from 
Esther, her heart yet knew of the terrible 
jealousy in his breast. She had fallen back 
on her pillow, startled to death by the vision, 
but the words written at the foot of the bed 
came home to her soul in prayer: “Keep 
him as the apple of the eye ; hide him under 
the shadow of Thy wings.” And the Lord 
spread His shadow over Aer, sheltering the 
troubled heart beneath the wings of His love. 
She‘laid herself down in peace and slept. 

As soon as the weather would permit, 
Esther entreated her father to go ashore for 
certain news, begging him earnestly not to 
return until he had satisfied himself of the 
tidings, whatever they might be, even if he 
should have to go as far as Hamburg. Old 
Andersen was naturally anxious to meet’ the 
wishes of his child, whom, to his grief, he 
saw fade away before his eyes’; he knewthat 
the’ saddest certainty weighs less upon -the 
heart than the anguish of slowly dying hopes. 

He went and returned. Esther, awaiting 
him anxiously, saw him afar, as he came up 
the sands, and she read ill news in his coun- 
tenance "before they met. The old man 
coming near, took his child’s hand into his 
and led her away from the strand, silently. 





They walked up to the wharf as though 
moving behind a corpse, the mourners’ sad. 
ness hanging heavily on their feet. Esther 
walked as one turned to stone, her features 
motionless; but pity for her trembled jn 
Niels Andersen’s weather-beaten face. They 
entered the room ; then only he spoke. 

“Hope is gone, my child—they will not 
return ; the vessel is lost. Some of the crew 
have come home, but neither Thomas nor 
Andrew is among them.” 

And Esther’s grief found vent, flowing in 
tears of which there is no wiping away, she 
sitting between her parents, the father hold- 
ing one of her hands, the mother the other, 
both mourning with her. At last she arose, 
took the New Testament he had given her, 
and went across to Mother Elsbeth; she 
would herself bring her the sorrowful news, 
would cry with her; but together they would 
turn also to the one source of comfort. 
Weeping, they read the history of the Lord’s 
bitter cup, when He sorrowed even unto 
death. 

“For,” said Esther, “ He alone can help 
us who bore our griefs.” 

And the Psalms being joined to her Testa- 
ment, they turned to them also, reading of 
man’s trouble, but also of trust in God. It 
seemed as though written for their need: 
“The waters saw thee, O God, the waters 
saw thee; they were afraid, the depths also 
were troubled. Thy way is in the sea, and 
thy path in the great waters, and thy foot- 
steps are not known.” But faith in God 
comforted Esther’s heart. ‘Thou art the 
God that doest wonders—my soul followeth, 
thy right hand upholdeth me.” 

Yet the days which came and went were 
days of sadness, and Esther could add, 
“wearisome nights are appointed to me.” 
At church she felt ready to take her place 
among the sorrowing widows clad in weeds, 
and not raising their faces from the pew 
where they knelt. She, too, felt widowed— 
she, too, would have wished to hide her eyes 
from the world, 

Thus the summer passed round, the days 
were shortening already. Esther sat in the 
little arbour behind the house, watching the 
sun as it sank lower and lower, painting sky 
and sea with a deepening glow. Esther 
looked into the parting glory till her eyes 
were dazzled; but her thoughts were be- 
yond, considering the days of old, calling to 
remembrance her song in the night. Poor 
Esther was weary, body and soul, thinking of 
the days gone by, and searching the happy 
past. No song was hers now, since her harp 
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was turned to mourning. But as she sat, 
the pale tired face was lit up with the glow 
of the setting sun, transfusing her with some- 
thing of unearthly loveliness. So thought a 
man, watching her unseen through the trel- 
lised arbour, his dark eye resting upon her 
with rapturous delight ; unconsciously he had 
stretched out his arms towards her, bending 
forward that nothing of the lovely vision 
should be lost to him. Esther moved as 
though about to rise. The young man 
stepped to the entrance of the arbour. She 
raised her eyes, but saw not, being blinded 
with the light. 

“ Esther, Esther, do you not know me?” 

And with a piercing shriek she fainted at 
his feet. He lifted her like a child in his 
arms, pressing a burning kiss upon her 
blanched lips, and carried her gently indoors. 

When Esther opened her eyes, Thomas 
was sitting by her bed, holding her hand in 
his, looking anxiously into her face. She 
gazed at him wondering, withdrew her hand, 
passing it across her temples. Suddenly she 
seemed to understand, and, darting up, she 
asked almost passionately— 

“Thomas, you are alone ; 
Andrew ?” 

Thomas could not meet her searching 
glance, his eye fell before hers. Looking up 
again he saw the picture on the wall, the 
blood forsook his cheeks, he rose trembling 
and left the room. 

Esther marvelled. Was that Thomas? 
She had never seen him so moved. But it 
seemed a good sign ; he knew that Andrew 
was dead, she thought, and his heart sor- 
rowed in having returned without the com- 
panion of his youth. That conscience had 
driven him from her presence, because he 
felt the mark of Cain on his forehead, she 
knew not. 

Thomas returned after a while, composed. 
Esther had risen and was sitting at the table, 
her head resting in her hands, her clear eyes 
looking at him questioningly. He took his 
place opposite her, saying— 

“If you are strong enough to hear, I will 
tell you.” 


where is 


with satisfaction that there was a break in 
the storm, and before long he discovered 
that one of the boats of the wrecked vessel, 
filled with human beings, had managed to 
live. He hailed it to the full power of his 
lungs; but the distance between them in- 
creased, and it was soon lost from his sight. 
He clung to the raft, even tied himself to it 
with a piece of rope he fortunately found in 
his pocket, and then he drifted hour after 
hour till he grew faint with hunger and 
thirst. Towards evening he spied a ship 
afar; his hope and courage returned. He 
succeeded in loosing a plank from the wreck 
which bore him, and tearing his shirt into 
streamers, he put up a flag of distress, watch- 
ing with anxious despair whether the vessel 
would notice him. It seemed nearing; yes, 
he had been seen, a boat was lowered, and 
now consciousness left him. When he awoke 
to life, he found himself on board a merchant- 
man bound for the Cape—it was the begin- 
ning of a successful career. He had risen to 
the rank of steer’s-mate, and appeared well- 
to-do; everything about him testified to his 
being flush of cash. He wore a handsome 
sailor-suit, and a fine watch fastened to the 
chain he once had found on the Hallig 
strand, and which he saved from the wreck, 
having always worn it about him, He was 
evidently careful of his appearance. 

He told his story with apparent emotion, 
as though he were speaking from a deeply 
feeling heart. He seemed greatly changed, 
and changed for the better from what he had 
been ; there was none of the old impetuosity 
and passionate self-will about him; he was 
kind and considerate to everybody; he had 
thought of every one, and the choice of his 
little presents showed that he was anxious to 
please them. His gift to Esther was really 
handsome, consisting of a whole set of silver 
filigree ornaments. 

He remained on the Hallig till the 
autumn. Thomas's bearing towards Esther 
was that of an affectionate brother, and she, 
like every one about her, felt the winning 
power of his seemingly chastened heart. 
When he left in the autumn, he promised to 


And he told her about the shipwreck | return, if possible, before the summer: he 


minutely, keeping back only that he might 


well have saved Andrew if he had been so 


was going to Hamburg to join a course of 
naval instruction, and to offer himself for 


minded, that he had even undone the drown- | examination in the spring. 


ing man’s fingers from the board they had 
grasped. 


—she knew it not. 


When Andrew had vanished from his 
sight, Thomas continued afloat, remarking | 


Esther listened, breathless; her 
tears flowed unceasingly down her pale face 


The winter passed quietly. Once or twice 
the sea had threatened to wash over the 
wharves; the Hallig people, however, were 
thankful that no real damage ensued. 
Esther's grief was deep but still; she knew 
now that Andrew had been taken from her, 
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and her sorrowing heart bowed in holy obe- 
dience to the will of the Lord. She liked to 
think of Thomas, and. even looked forward 
to his return, for it was he who had seen the 
last of her Andrew, who had brought her his 
dying message, had been with him in the 
perishing deep. 

The summer returned, and so did Thomas, 
She did not withdraw her hand which he held 
fast, and he felt her gentle pressure. He 
had been successful at Hamburg, and had 
been appointed first-mate of a large vessel 
sailing for the United States, which, how- 
ever, would not go to sea till August. 

“Till then I remain with you, if you will 
have me,” he said. 

Esther looked at him quietly, surprised 
that he should add an “if,” for surely he 
knew she would always be pleased to see 
him. Whereupon he caught her hand again 
exultingly. 

Thomas spent almost all his time now at 
Niels Andersen’s, whose favour he won very 
soon, not merely by his merry presence and 
the stories he could tell, but also by his 
affectionate and obliging bearing, making the 
old man feel as though he had found a son. 
On Sundays he not only was regular in 
attending church—that was a matter of course 
on the Hallig—but Esther would notice him 
lost in devotion, his face at times even wear- 
ing the aspect of deep contrition. And 
Esther understood something of the joy 
spoken of when angels behold a sinner 
returning rather than ninety-and-nine who 
need no repentance. Nor was it all put on 
with Thomas, ‘There really were times when 
his thoughts stood up against him, accusing 
one another, his conscience bearing witness, 
when the hand with the red-stoned ring 
rising from the billows appeared before his 
soul’s eye—the hand which he could have 
saved; and the voice within him called 
aloud, “Where is thy brother's blood?” 
But he would silence the voice with fine 
promises: let Esther be his, and his whole 
life should be an atonement for the one sin 
held up by conscience. Thus hé was yet far 
from true repentance; his heart was stony 
ground, and though the fair seed sprung up, 
it needed but one day’s scorching sun to 
wither it. In time of temptation Thomas 


would fall away. 

At last Thomas thought the moment had 
come when he might venture to speak of love 
to Esther; he scorned the idea to gain her 
through her father’s influence ; feeling sure 
that old Andersen would rejoice to call him 
son—his victory with him was complete. 


He looked for Esther and found her in 
the arbour. It was nothing unusual that he 
joined her there; but she soon perceived 
that to-day he had come on a special errand, 
and her eye turned up to his, waiting. His 
burning gaze mellowed in tender emotion; 
he drew the girl closer, and began with soft 
accents that could not but go to the heart, 

“You know that I always loved you, 
Esther, but your heart was not for me, you 
could not give it, and I grew bad ; but now 
things are not as they were—he whom you 
loved will never come back—I am here, and 
the very hope dawning upon me has made 
a better man of me. If you take this hope 
from me, you undo me body and soul! Be 
mine, Esther—it is you who can lead me to 
happiness here and hereafter. Dear Esther, 
be my wife!” 

He spoke visibly moved, a tear fell from 
his eye—it dropped on the girl’s hand ; she 
started, looking up at him whose eyes hung 
at her lips with anxious waiting, and she said 
gently— 

“ As I loved Andrew, I cannot love you, 
Thomas ; but I will be a faithful wife to you. 
If this be enough, take me !” 

And he caught her in his arms with a wild, 
passionate delight, carried her into the house, 
telling the parents, and they were well pleased. 

That was about midsummer; the Hallig 
hay was being dried. In August Thomas 
was to sail, and he was anxious the wedding 
should be before he would leave. Nor was 
there any reason for delay, and the banns 
were accordingly put up. Thomas took 
Esther with him to church as his promised 
wife, and the people after service gathered 
round them to wish them joy. But in the 
afternoon the young men, Hallig fashion, 
exhibited a ship before the house with flags 
and streamers, to remind the bridegroom the 
sea would be jealous of his love ashore. 
Thomas, however, was glad to receive notice 
from his captain that their vessel would not 
set sail for yet another month—this gave him 
full eight weeks for his honeymoon. 

The young couple went to live with 
Mother Elsbeth, who let Thomas be to her 
in everything as the son she had lost. His 
happiness was intense, and he surrounded 
Esther with affection. Proudly he took her 
across the sea to show her the “ land” which 
had been the longing of her childhood. Now 
she took it calmly, as everything else that 
came to her. She thanked Thomas from her 
heart for his kindness and loving care of her ; 
but when separation came and he had to 





leave, she parted quietly. 





















Esther remained behind, 
sharing the common lot of the 
Hallig wives. Hers was no 
devouring longing for him who 
had sailed, but she thought of 
him faithfully, praying for him 
on Sundays, and recommending 
him morning and night to the 
care and keeping of her God; 
her heart was stilled, resting in 
God ; she believed that she had 
walked as He led her, and she 
was satisfied. 

As the weeks wore on, hopes 
of a new joy blossomed in 
Esther’s life, visions of tender 
happiness moving through her 
soul, treading softly as on baby 
feet. It seemed as if a new life 
had come to her, full of promise 
that even she should be joyous 
and light-hearted again. When 
the wintry sea with threatening 
blasts was driven against the 
isles, when the sea-gulls, scared 
and knowing, dropped on the 
wharves for shelter, Esther, re- 
mained calm and trustful; it 
seemed to her as though she 
were pledged for special safety 
through it all. When Mother 
Elsbeth thought of saving the 
sweet water within doors, be- 
cause the stormy tides were 
threatening to wash over the 
tanks ; or when she prepared to 
receive the lambing ewes on the 
garret floor to have them safe from 
the rising waters, Esther begged 
her to wait a little while longer ; 
no doubt both wind and water 
would abate. And it was as she 
had said. She had always lived 
a life of prayer, her soul holding 
intercourse with her Lord and 
Saviour ; but she never prayed 
so trusiingly, never lived so 
entirely in heavenly commune 
as she could now; it seemed to 
her that a richer blessing was 
hers, a surer promise of hearing, 
all for the sake of the little child 
that was being given to her. 
And when she now stood in 
the twilight, watching the stars, 
as one after another they shone 
forth from the darkening sky, 
her soul dreamed as of old— 
not of beauty beyond the sea, 


WHEN THE SEA GIVES UP ITS DEAD. 
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sweet baby eyes, the curling hair of the little 
head, the rosy mouth that would call her 
mother. How could she fear tides or 
storms? Her heart was still as the sea when 
the stars of heaven are mirrored in the 
sinking waves. 

As the days lengthened, the time came 
when Elsbeth herself could take care of 
Esther. Doctors and nurses are not on the 
Hallig. What if it was an hour of sorrow! 
Esther remembered that the Lord had said, 





“In a little while,” and that He had spoken 
of the great joy when a man is born into the 
world—this joy was hers when she heard her 
baby’s voice ; she begged to have it given into 
her arms, her little daughter, that she might 
bless it with the first holy blessing of a 
mother’s love; and as she prayed for her 
child, she prayed also for the child’s father, 
that he might reach home safely ; she closed 
her eyes, and the Lord gave sleep to Esther’s 
tired heart. 





WANDERINGS IN SPAIN. 


By JAMES MACGREGOR, D.D., St. CUTHBERT’s, EDINBURGH. 


FIFTH PAPER. 


“[ HE month is April; the place Seville ; 

the weather delicious, A rather serious 
accident sustained in the Amphitheatre at 
Italica, where I had the misfortune to add 
another to the long and unrecorded list of 
wounds and bruises received on that arena, 
has confined me a close prisoner to my 
room. ‘This is the result as noted in my 
diary. For a month I have never been able 
to put my foot to the ground. But moping 
and grumbling won’t mend a leg or any 
broken thing in this world, and so I am as 
cheerful and contented as could be reason- 
ably expected in the circumstances. These 
are not particularly favourable. My room 
has two windows and a northern aspect, and 
is two long stories up. There is a sitting 
room behind it, opening upon the patio, a 
central court, but it is so dark and dismal 
that I am never wheeled to it. The pros- 
pect for Spain is not a lightsome or extensive 
one, consisting chiefly of the whitewashed 
wall and the brown tile roof of the house on 
the opposite side of the street, just six yards 
away; the line which bounds my horizon, 
and divides earth from heaven, being accord- 
ing to my best calculation about ten yards 
from my window. Beyond this horizon line, 
on the top of an invisible house, is the chief 
attraction of the prospect, a small weather- 
vane which I have studied with an assiduity 
never bestowed on a weather-vane before. 
A sparrow or two sometimes give an inter- 
esting variety to the scene. This is the out- 
look from my eastern and principal window. 
to which my ardent gaze was confined for a 
period of three weeks. Even in such happy 
circumstances the mind and the eye crave 
for a little variety; and so at last I get 
wheeled to my western window. Here I 





enjoy a much more extensive view over the 
roofs of Seville, and realise how much things 
in this world improve by contrast. No two 
housetops are exactly the same. Here is one 
close by, which forms a washing-green— 
wash-house, clothes-poles, ropes, all com- 
plete—with a pretty shrub growing to com- 
plete the illusion that instead of being well 
up in the air we are really on “erra firma, 
Here they do their washing on Sunday. It 
is probably not the worst thing they do on 
that day. There is a great variety, too, of 
square white towers. ‘There is a plentiful 
crop, also, on the roofs, of a plant like tur- 
nips in flower. All this, with the roof ofa 
church close by, and a little peep of the 
olive ridge beyond the river, and a bit of the 
beautiful blue sky ever reminding me that 
heaven is as near me here in Seville as in 
Edinburgh, makes a not uninteresting out- 
look to one who has been compelled for a 
time to be an “ Attic” philosopher. 

There is a feast for the ear as well as the 
eye; for beyond is another roof which serves 
as a henhouse, where cocks, against all rule, 
take to crowing about eleven o'clock at 
night, and are at once answered by all the 
cocks in the neighbourhood. This helps to 
make the night as lively as the day. If the 
cocks are silent, the mosquitoes, more atten- 
tive to their duty, seldom are. The worst 
possible ear, once familiar with their song, 
never forgets it. And even should they lay 
aside their instruments of torture, and go to 
sleep for a little, there are other voices of the 
night to keep up the general liveliness. 

The old institution of night watchmen 
calling the hours, and comiorting such citi- 
zens as happened to be awake by the assur- 
ance that it was “ half-past three and a frosty 
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morning,” has, I suppose, almost died out in 
Scotland. ‘Twenty years ago I knew what it 
was to be tortured by it. In changeless 
Spain the custom lingers on. In Malaga 
there are no words, but a wild, weird whistle 
which breaks the silence of the still night 
hours. One poor sufferer told me how he 
waited in agony the inevitable recurrence of 
that unearthly whistle, and how it proved to 
him an all but unendurable torture. Here 
in Seville it is not a whistle but a yell, which 
—right under your window, so close and 
piercing that it seems to come from your 
room—with no note of warning, suddenly 
breaks the silence and chills you like a night- 
mare. The words were the same in Jerez 
as in Seville, and are the same, I suppose, 
everywhere else, and were, no doubt, heard 
in the streets of our own cities more than 
three hundred years ago. The watchman at 
Jerez was happily gifted with a melodious 
voice and a good ear, and the song he sang 
was something like to this :— 





“* Ave Maria purisima! La una y sereno.” 
“Hail, Mary, the purest ! One o’clock and a fine morning.” 


It will complete this cheerful picture to 
add that the food is the worst and most in- 
digestible which even Spain can provide, 
and Spain has a special gift in that way. 
Even the wine is detestable. Day by day 
the dinner returns pretty much as it came, 
and the hands are getting visibly thinner. 
Still, what with that wonderful air which it is 
a luxury to breathe, with a visit now and 
then from a kind Scotch friend, and from the 
amiable English clergyman, with plenty of 
Spanish literature, and with two of the best 
resources I know for the time of sickness— 
the Bible, and trust in a guiding Hand— 
the days passed pleasantly away, and I can- 
not recall one weary or unhappy hour. 

Seville contains within it what were well 
worth going to see had Spain nothing else to 
show. It is the Cathedral, the glory of 
Seville, of Spain, of Christendom, perhaps 
the noblest building ever reared by human 
hands. Had it been in any other land but 
Spain it would have held the place which St. 
Peter’s now holds, as the foremost church of 
Christendom. Asa Gothic cathedral it stands 
alone and unapproachable. When in 14or 
the Chapter had resolved to pull down the 
old cathedral and build upon the site which 
had been successively occupied by Moorish 
mosque, by Roman basilica, and by Pagan 











temple, they declared that they would “ con- 
struct a church such and so good that it 
should never have its equal. Let posterity, 
when it admires it complete, say that those 
who dared to devise such a work must have 
been mad.” When in 1506 they had finished 
their work, it was found that they had kept 
their word. 

As usual with Continental, and more es- 
pecially withSpanish, cathedrals, there is com- 
paratively little to show externally. Toledo, 
the richest as this is the greatest, is buried 
amid surrounding buildings, and shows only 
to the crows. Though the Cathedral at 
Seville has streets all round it—and such 
streets, so quaint, so full of pictures and of 
sunshine !—and great open spaces here and 
there, still it is so cumbered with the build- 
ings that have been added in every variety of 
architecture that you cannot get a hearty 
eyeful of it as you can of an English cathedral. 
It shows best externally from the rising 
ground across the Guadalquivir, where its 
great mass is seen swelling above the city like 
a little hill, It stands on a raised platform 
some 450 by 540 feet, and isjapproached on 
the north and west sides by a flight of steps. 
Right round it is a row of ancient pillars of 
various sizes, stolen or strayed from heathen 
temples here and at Italica. These pillars, 
joined together by an iron chain, form a 
rough and not unpleasing palisade. 

Let us stand in the narrow street fronting 
the great west door. Right round an arm of 
the Virgin, in the doorway, a green lichen has 
grown, which gleams like a beautiful bracelet. 
You have before you the only part of the 
building where your eye can sweep without a 
break from ground to pinnacle; and what a 
sweep it is, that great entrance, with the 
wheel window above, and the flying buttresses 
beyond! But even this side is terribly marred 
by the Sagrario, or Parish Church, which is 
tagged on to it on the left. Then, joining on 
to the Sagrario to the north, and hiding the 
entire northern face, is the Moorish Court of 
Oranges, with its high enclosing wall pierced 
by a beautiful horseshoe gateway. This court 
again joins on at the eastern end to the Colum- 
bina, or Library, which the son of Christopher 
Columbus bequeathed to the Chapter. The 
great son sleeps in the Cathedral ; the greater 
father in the distant Havana. The cathedral 
has no towers nor spires, except at the north- 
east corner, where the great Moorish Giralda 
—the just pride of Seville—the fitting pendant 
to this glorious pile, rises to the height of 
350 feet. Then comes the Capilla Real, or 
Royal Chapel, itself a rich and magnificent 
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church. The whole of the south side is 
occupied with the Sacristia Mayor and other 
buildings. You can thus see that on every 
side but the west the Cathedral is cumbered 
by the buildings which cling to it, and that 
it is only high up in the air that the eye can 
feast on this gem of Gothic architecture. 
And now let us enter. There are nine 
entrances; let us take the west. In a 
moment we are awed by a sense of vastness 
as we were never awed before. No work of 
man has so powerfully and persistently 
moved me as this great temple. With the 
one drawback of the choir—to which I shall 
again allude—we can take it all in at one 
glance of the eye: that vast area with its 
forest of sixty mighty pillars, within any six 
of which you might put many a parish 
church, steeple and all; the great sweep of 
these long-drawn aisles, and the exquisite 
colouring of these stained-glass windows, of 
which there are not less than ninety-three, 
and some of them filled with the finest glass 
in the world. It is quite easy to understand 
what it is which produces in the present case 
the sense of magnificence and awe. In form, 
the Cathedral—adjusted to its site—is an 
oblong. Among the conflicting statements 
its true dimensions can only be approximated. 
Its length from east to west is 431 feet, or 
including the Capilla Real, or Royal Chapel, 
506 feet. Its breadth ¢hroughout, from north 
to south, is 315 feet. The peculiarity of the 
Cathedral is this, that being oblong, it has no 
transepts in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term, no wings extending beyond the northern 
and southern walls. The cruciform effect of 
transepts is obtained, both within and with- 
out the building, by the simple but effective 
plan of carrying the roof, where the transept 
would be, right across from wall to wall, the 
full height of the central nave, which is 150 
feet. The form of the Latin cross is thus 
preserved in conjunction with vast space. It 
is a transept in the air; the walls resting on 
the pillars are filled with exquisite windows. 
Where this transept crosses the nave, is the 
cimborio, where the roof, resting upon four 
mighty pillars, is carried up to the amazing 
height of 180 feet, the pillars, though of 
immense size, looking thin and slender. 
Here you could put an average steeple, 
weathercock and all, and there would be 30 
feet to spare! But the principal peculiarity 
of the building, that to which it mainly owes 
its magnificence, has yet to be mentioned. 
I have said that there are sixty pillars (thirty- 
six of them standing detached on the floor). 
These are arranged in six rows of ten each, 





giving seven broad aisles, the two side ones 
being railed off as usual into chapels. While 
the central aisle or nave, which is also the 
broadest, has, as we have seen, from end to 
end, the amazing height of 150 feet, rising at 
the point of intersection with the transept 
to 180, the six side aisles are carried through- 
out to the equally amazing height of about 
100 feet. We have here, then, what can be 
said of no other Gothic work in the world, a 
vast area of more than three acres of ground, 
whose glorious groined roof, supported by its 
forest of stately pillars, is never less than roo 
feet in height, and rising up at what may be 
called its heart to nearly double that height. 
When one thinks of the solemn feelings pro- 
duced by the single nave of an average 
English cathedral, say Peterborough (whose 
roof is only 81 feet high), with its two low 
lateral aisles, there may be some allowance 
made for the enthusiasm with which I say of 
Seville, that no building has ever impressed 
me as this has done. It is an epic poem in 
stone. 

But there is far more than mere magnitude 
—massive grandeur and vastness. To height 
and breadth, and space and colour, there are 
added the highest harmony of proportion, 
the severest simplicity of plan, and the utter 
rejection of everything that is mean and 
tawdry. Everything in itis simple and pure. 
There is nothing to offend or to weary the 
eye. There is wondrous wealth, but there 
is no excessive expenditure of it, as in Toledo, 
which almost stuns you with its profusion of 
precious material and delicate handiwork. 
And there is, as everywhere in these august 
piles, a glorious overhanging silence. In 
them you can sit down and be still. 

No power but religion could have reared 
such an edifice. When we think of the build- 
ings which we have raised for God, let us be 
silent. However we may estimate them, the 
minds which conceived and the minds which 
executed a work like this had nothing mean 
or small about them. ‘Though the latest of 
the great cathedrals, its architect is unknown. 
He wrought for the glory of God, and not for 
human fame. There is no record of the cost. 
It must have been enormous. I suspect 
they did not manage it bya bazaar. The 
paving alone cost, at the end of last century, 
430,000. AsI passed, at the entrance to 
Cronstadt, the huge, unmanageable mass of 
Peter the Great, floating with her deck just 
above water, and was told that she cost close 
on amillion sterling, I remember the thought 
passing through my mind, If I had that 
money, and had to spend it on the one or 
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the other, I should build a cathedral like 
Seville. ‘There would be something to show, 
and generations of men, as they crossed its 
threshold, would have their hearts irresistibly 
lifted up to God. 

Robbed and rifled as it has been, the great 
church of which we speak is still a treasure- 
house of wealth and of art. Each of its 
twenty-seven chapels has its painting or other 
objects of art, some of them of priceless value. 
Naturally it is rich in Murillos. During the 
French occupation Marshal Soult, who had 
an eye for a fine picture when he could get 
it for nothing, eased it of some of its choicest 
treasures. ‘There were two special gems by 
Murillo which the Chapter hid out of the 
way. Some one was good enough to tell 
Soult what had been done. “He sent to 
beg them asa present, hinting that, if refused, 
he would take them by force. The Marshal 
one day showing Colonel G. his gallery at 
Paris, stopped opposite a Murillo and said, 
‘I very much value that picture, as it saved 
the lives of two estimable persons.’ An aide- 
de-camp whispered, ‘ He threatened to have 
both shot on the spot unless they gave up 
the picture.” ‘That picture was probably 
the “ Repose in Egypt,” which I saw this 
last summer in the great collection at St. 
Petersburg. Another Murillo, one of the 
finest pictures in the Cathedral, has a curious 
story connected with it. It is the San 
Antonio in the chapel of that name. A year 
or two ago a clever Yankee fell in love with 
it, and not having Soult’s winning ways, he 
managed to bribe some priest or porter, who 
gave him the key of the chapel, with the 
result that the principal figure of the picture 
was found next morning cut out. It was 
subsequently found in America, bought by 
the Chapter, and neatly restored to the 
original canvas. 

There are certain days on which the trea- 
sures of the Sacristia Mayor are publicly 
exhibited. The pillars, roof, and dome of 
this building are gorgeously wrought in 
figures so like the rich chasing in silver plate 
that the style is called the Plateresque. On 
either side are arranged presses for the ponti- 
fical robes, the “térno,” or holy ornaments 
for the pontifical celebration of high mass, 
the casulla or chasuble, the dalmatica, the 
manipulo, the estola, &c., all in cloth of gold 
and silver, inwrought with precious stones, 
and lined with satin of the richest texture, 
works of such splendour and richness as 
can nowhere else be seen. Although Soult, 
the soldier-robber, paid it a visit, the place 
abounds in vessels of silver and gold. Here 











I enlarged an acquaintance with holy relics, 
already pretty extensive, and including such 
things as the mouth of Jacob’s Well, the 
Pillar of the Temple which was split in twain, 
and the Pillar on which the cock crew when 
St. Peter denied his Lord. There was, of 
course, a bit of the true cross, and a thorn 
from the Saviour’s crown, without which no 
respectable collection of relics can be said 
to be complete. Among the assortment 
are articles which it would shock our people 
to hear named. As becomes the most 
Catholic country in the world, Spain is 
specially rich in these valuable relics, al- 
though, as yet, they have not managed to 
do her much good. She has a tooth of St. 
James at Compostella, which will probably 
lose its value, as the other day they dis- 
covered the whole body. At Oviedo, among 
some unnameable things, she has the portable 
“altar” at which the apostles said mass; a 
sandal of St. Peter; a portion of the manna 
of the desert; and one of the firkins used at 
the marriage of Cana in Galilee. She has two 
Santo Rostro’s, or the face of the Saviour 
which was impressed on the handkerchief of 
Santa Veronica: How they got the duplicate 
is not explained. Unfortunately the “ Virgen 
del Pilar,” which not only heals broken 
limbs, but which will send a man away with 
two legs who approached to venerate it with 
only one, was not at Seville, but at Zaragoza, 
or it might have been very useful to me that 
afternoon. The “pilar” is the pillar on 
which the Virgin descended from heaven, 
and very properly has a cathedral all to 
itself. On October 12, the anniversary of 
the Virgin’s descent, as many as 50,000 
people have been gathered to that shrine; 
and “ God alone,” said Pope Innocent III, 
in a burst of grateful zeal, “‘can count the 
miracles which are performed here.” Ford 
says that the cures worked by this Minerva 
Medica are a/most¢ incredible ; the oil of her 
lamps is more efficacious than that of Macas- 
sar, for Cardinal Retz relates in his ‘‘ Memoirs” 
(iii. 409) that here, in 1642, “he saw a man 
who had lost his leg, which grew again on 
being rubbed with it.” 

There are two great drawbacks to the glory 
of Seville, as of every Spanish cathedral I 
have seen, the one without, the other within. 
Unlike our fair English cathedrals—and they 
never look more beautiful than when visited 
straight after the greater edifices of the Con- 
tinent—they are not surrounded by great open 
spaces, and soft, delicious greensward, and 
mighty trees, and all the dreamy delights of 
an English cathedral close. The taste for 
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natural beauty has yet, like much more, to be 
developed in a Spaniard. They who know 
him say that he does not like a tree—and 
what worse thing could they say of him? He 
can build, but he cannot make a garden or a 
park. His cathedrals have no breathing 
room, ‘They are squeezed round as in a 
tight jacket; often, as in beautiful Burgos, by 
mean and paltry buildings. 

Worse still, there is not, I suppose, a single 
cathedral in Spain whose interior is not sadly 
marred by the choir and the altar, the parts 
of the building devoted to the service, and on 
which, as being the holy of holies, the wealth 
and the genius of the builders have been 
most lavishly bestowed. This is simply a 
magnificent temple within a temple, and oc- 
cupies fully a half of the central nave, being 
cut off from the rest of the church by high 
walls of the most delicate and costly stone- 
work. It is in two parts: the high chapel, 
great altar, and presbytery being to the east 
of the transept; and the choir or “coro,” 
contrary to all our ideas of the choir of a 
cathedral, being always to the west of the 
transept, in the nave proper. The high altar 
and choir are thus divided from each other 
by the width of the transept, from which and 
from one another they are screened off by 
lofty screen-work of iron gilt, called “ rejas,” 
and always a marvel of delicate, beautiful, 
and costly workmanship. A passage railed 
off by low iron rails leads from the choir to 
the altar, which thus may be said to form one 
structure, and that the working part of the 
cathedral. The north wall of the altar space 





is called the side of the gospel, and the south 
wall the side of the evangel, and at the end 
of these walls are two pulpits so placed that 
the reader of the gospel or evangel, or the 
preacher for the day, can address the people, 
whose face is turned to the altar, so as not to 
have his own back turned to that object of 
adoration. ‘These pulpits, though very little 
used, are very costly. The two at the Es- 
curial cost £15,000. You can quite under- 
stand how an inner church like this breaks 
the sweep of the majestic nave and aisles; 
and, rich and beautiful though it is, you 
would gladly see it swept away. 

Its builders, however, did not see it in 
this light. They built for the service of God, 
and the great service is conducted here— 
the high mass which is the sum and sub- 
stance, the centre and crown of Roman 
Catholic worship. They built, as they be- 
lieved, for the bodily presence of God, for 
what they call S. D. M., Su Divina Majestad, 
His Divine Majesty present in a bit of bread. 
This is the root idea of these magnificent 
cathedrals. As I saw those meek and kindly- 
looking but snuffy canons, clad in the im- 
perial purple, shuffling along to the daily 
service in that majestic choir, the thought 
would arise, was it really men like these who 
reared this mighty pile? Yes! just men 
like these—men to whom the Church is 
wife and father and mother and country and 
home, and who, while lavishing freely untold 
wealth as well as genius on their work, were 
themselves content to live on little better 
than pauper fare. 





A PERSONAL VISIT TO MISSION FIELDS IN SOUTH 
INDIA. 


By Mrs. MURRAY MITCHELL, 


II.—MADURA. 


M A2URA, once the capital of a great 
4 and powerful kingdom, is still a re- 
markable and interesting city. It is full of 
picturesqueness and natural beauty, and 
abounds in temples, palaces, fine old tanks, 
and other striking architectural monuments, 
which amply testify to the greatness of its 
past, The modern city covers a huge area, 
and has unusually wide streets with low 
whitewashed houses, generally ornamented 
with colour, , wonderfully clean, and free from 
those peculiar odours which assail one in 
most Indian cities. There are long wide 
avenues fringed with beautiful trees, great 








groves of the Palmyra palm, large park-like 
compounds where the Europeans reside, and 
in the midst of all paddy-fields come in, 
curiously intermingling with the streets and 
buildings, so that the whole place looks 
framed in richest green, while the lofty go- 
parums, or pagoda towers of the temples, rise 
majestically and with most picturesque effect 
over the whole. It must have been a 
splendid city in the. days of the famous 
Tirumala. Naik, who reigned in the seven- 
teenth century, and who did much. for the 
strengthening and beautifying of his capital. 
Even now it is the finest city of South India. 
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The oldest parts date back from the time of 
the Pandyan kings, before the Christian era. 
Curious traditions still are told regarding its 
rise. One is, that a rich merchant once lost 
his way in the dense forests which then filled 
this part of the country. In his wanderings 
he came on an old temple dedicated to the 
god Siva; here he was directed by the deity to 
intimate to the Pandyan king that it was his 
will and pleasure that a city should be built 
on this holy spot. The king obeyed, founded 
the city and temple, whereupon a shower of 
“sweet dew” (or manna) fell from heaven 
and covered the ground; so the city was 
named Madura, or Sweet. 

A flourishing period in the history of this 
kingdom seems to have been about the first 
or second century after Christ, when the 
famous Richi, or Sage, Agastya lived. He 
is said to have been the introducer of Brah- 
minical civilisation into South India. His 
exploit in leading a colony of Brahmins 
southward is mentioned in the Sanscrit 
poem, the “ Ramayan ;” but the date, in- 
deed everything about this holy and en- 
lightened personage, said to have been the 
offspring of two gods, is most uncertain, if 
not mythical. A learned author calls him 
“the fabled civiliser of the South.” 

We were the guests of Mr. and Miss 
Rendall, and these sojourns in the homes of 
the missionaries were certainly one of the 
pleasantest parts of our tour. Mr. Rendall 
has laboured here since 1834. The day 
after our arrival was Sunday. My husband 
had happily arranged that we should have a 
Sabbath in this important centre—the head- 
quarters of the great Madura Mission, often 
called by its own Board “the Model 
Mission.” 

I was too tired after our field-day at Din- 
digal to be quite in time to accompany the 
rest of the party to the early morning service 
in the Native Church, but by-and-by, hear- 
ing a lady’s voice inquiring for me, I hurried 
out and found Mrs, Coprow—a lady I was 
glad indeed to meet. Her name is a familiar 
One in connection with women’s work in 
India. Her husband was one of the early 
Madura «missionaries, but he died, and instead 
of abandoning the field, she only saw a new 
call in her less occupied life, to devote herself 
more entirely to God’s work among her poor 
heathen sisters. She sent her children home 
to America to be educated, and has ever 
since laboured in Madura, Her work is very 
varied ; she teaches in the zenanas, conducts 
a dispensary in connection with Dr. Chester, 
has several day-schools, and receives many 





women in her own house, She and I soon 
made friends, and we sallied forth together. 
She led'me through the spacious compound, 
which has within its wide enclosure the com- 
plete paraphernalia of a mission. Beside the 
mission-house stands the bungalow, occupied 
by Mrs. Coprow and her assistant lady mis- 
sionary, then the dispensary, dresser’s pre- 
mises, and other houses, On the opposite 
side are Miss Rendall’s day and boarding- 
schools, including a handsome and com- 
modious building, just erected to provide 
class-rooms for her higher school. It also 
makes a capital public hall for all manner of 
purposes, and is called the “Otis Hall,” 
because it was built by a grant froma munifi- 
cent legacy of a million dollars left by a Mr. 
Otis to the American Board, at Boston, to 
aid them in their great missionary under- 
takings. I saw more of these delightful 
schools afterwards. Meanwhile, Mrs, Cop- 
row and I hurried to the Tamil service, and 
entered the large church we had passed the 
evening before in driving in, It was closely 
packed throughout by a good, respectable 
congregation of well-dressed men and wo- 
men, seated separately. Miss Rendall’s 
sixty-six Christian school-girls occupied one 





section, seated on the floor; she had been 
presiding at the organ ; and my husband was 
preaching with great animation in English, 
being interpreted by a fine-looking oldish 
man, whom we found afterwards to be Pastor 
| Corneleous. After the sermon the pastor 
had a baptismal service, when he took the 
infants into his own arms, baptized them, 
and then returned them to their mothers. 
Responses were used, and the service was a 
good deal liturgical, though the prayers were 
not read. The music was excellent, the 
hymns -being partly English, and partly 
Tamil lyrics. After all was over the nice 
people crowded round us, and we had much 
talk and shaking of hands. Some of the fine 
young men we saw conduct the weekly 
prayer-meeting by turns, and spend the 
Sunday afternoons in going out among the 
villages, preaching the Word and holding 
prayer-meetings in the districts, Some of the 
young women meet in the girls’ school every 
week and have prayer together; and there 
seems to be generally a vitality of faith and 
love among these Christians which is refresh- 
ing to see. 

A strange prophecy had gone forth some- 
how that the Lord’s second advent was to 
take place in the end of 1881, and there was 
a widespread expectancy and excitement all 





over South India. Some people left off work, 
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and said and did other foolish things ; but the 
movement had this happy effect, that the hea- 
then were roused as well as the Christians ; and 
many began to inquire, and to read and study 
the Christian’s Bible to find out what #¢ had 
to say on the point. The missionaries hope 
that, though now the excitement has passed 
away, the interest in the Bible continues, and 
will yet lead some to Christ. 

After breakfast Dr. Mitchell went to the 
Sunday-school in connection with Mr. Ren- 
dall’s English City school, and again gave an 
address. He says there were a good many 
Brahmin lads present who were “as sharp 
as needles,” but did not cavil nearly as much 
as a similar class in Maharashtra would have 
done. I spent the forenoon with Mrs. Cop- 
row, hearing about her work, in the special 
sanctum where she receives private visits 
from her “ dear women,” as she calls them. 
I sat at her feet and learnt much from her. 
She is a ‘grave, earnest woman, her whole 
face and manner being expressive of calm, 
subdued power and purpose. Her work is 
systematically and beautifully arranged—not 
only her own, but that of the six Bible wo- 
men she employs. Five hundred women in 
her zenanas are now learning to read the 
Bible, and the extraordinary number of over 
fifteen thousand have had the Bible read to 
them by herself and her Bible women during 
the past year. Surely this sowing of the 
seed broadcast must soon produce its fruit in 
souls saved and brought to the feet of Christ. 

Besides this zenana visitation, she has four 
day-schools, some of which I had the pleasure 
of visiting, and in one helped to give away 
some little gifts as prizes, which greatly de- 
lighted the nice little brown bairnies, who 
gathered in great numbers in the upper 
schoolroom where they were distributed. 
Her pupils, old and young, all seem to be very 
fond of her, and to trust her perfectly. She 
has an additional hold of them through her 
medical knowledge, and the dispensing of 
medicine which takes place every morning. 
One of the most interesting parts of her 
work consists in the visits the women pay to 
her. She told me many anecdotes of these 
visits, which I am sorry I have not time nor 
space to relate, but which tell of most en- 
couraging progress and inquiry among the 
people. One dying woman, in a heathen 
home, said to her the other day, “I am 
thinking so much of the thief on the cross 
beside Jesus. He said to him, Zo-day you 
will be with me in heaven. Oh, do you think 
He will say this to me on my last dying 
day?” Another woman, when reproached 














by her priest for giving up idolatry, retorted, 
“Which of our gods have suffered anything 
for us? Look what the Christians’ Christ 
has suffered for them!” She had read 
Luke’s Gospel with Mrs. Coprow. 

The converting power of God’s own simple 
Word, carried home by the Holy Spirit, is 
often ‘seen in a striking way among the re- 
mote villages. Cases are discovered by the 
missionaries where idolatry has been aban- 
doned, and the almost “ Unknown God” 
worshipped instead, simply from having been 
listeners to Bible reading at some time or 
other. Some are so afraid of the influence 
of this wonderful book that they frankly say 
they can’t continue to listen. They say, too, 
that since the famine, the gods themselves 
are afraid their power is departing, and have 
gone off to the mountains. 

One could not help being struck with the 
completeness and thorough nature of the 
work in every department of this mission. 
The schools for both boys and girls are ad- 
mirable, and the buildings and arrangements 
the same. I have already referred to Miss 
Rendall’s—and every missionary lady has 
her own boarding-school at her own station. 
Thus the children of the native Christians 
are all well trained and educated—a most 
important matter; and good Christian 
workers are also trained and sent out to vil- 
lages and districts as teachers, Bible wo- 
men, &c., according to their ability or 
fitness. Miss Rendall teaches up to the 
middle standard, and receives a large grant 
from Government. Fourteen castes are re- 
presented in her day-schools, but caste is not 
observed in any way in the mission. All 
Church members sit promiscuously at the 
Lord’s table; but the different castes don’t 
care to intermarry, and some missionaries 
think it is as well for social reasons that they 
should not do so. 

Madura was, and is, the seat of one of the 
chief Roman Catholic missions in India. 
The fame of Xavier has eclipsed that of all 
other Romish missionaries, but it would be 
wrong to forget the labours of such men as 
Roberto da Nobili and Beschi. The former, 
a nephew of the celebrated Cardinal Bellar- 
min, laboured from 1606. The natives called 
him Patwabodhak-Swami, or the “ philoso- 
phical teacher.” The moral character of 
some of the proceedings of the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries has been vehemently assailed by 
Romanists as well as Protestants, but it ts 
quite unnecessary for me to enter on this 
painful subject. 

(70 be continucd.) 























A CHILD’S LAUGHTER. 
1, 4068, happy child, laugh as thou wilt,; Thy peals of laughter ringing round 


No chur! shall check thy glee ; Like chimes of silver bells. 
Nor lute, nor lyre, nor tuneful reed 
Is half so sweet to me. The “stone” philosophers long sought 
To turn base ore to gold, 
The Father gave thee so to laugh— And “ life’s elixir” which would keep 
Who dares to cross His will ? The youth from growing old,— 


Thy birthright this, be not afraid, 
But laughing, laugh thou still. | Thou hast as good, and makest me 
Partaker of the boon, 
A cup from being’s fount thou art, | The sinking shadow of my day 
And filled by hand Divine, Thou turnest back to noon. 
With mingled innocence and mirth, 
Like milk and ruddy wine. To thee the stars are made for play, 


The world is but thy ball : 


Thou blithe magician ! spectres flee, Laugh on, thou crownless, careless king, 
Exorcised by thy spells, | Be laughing lord of all. 
XII—27 ¥LAVEL COOK, D.D. 











THE FOUNTAIN OF STRENGTH. 


By THE LATE THOMAS JONES, 


“T can do all things through Christ which strengtheneth me.”’—Puit. iv. 13. 


ESUS CHRIST held the first place in the 
religion of St. Paul. He traced all the 
blessings of time and eternity to Him: he 
had “wisdom” and “knowledge,” but they 
were derived from Christ, who was the light 
of his soul ; he had righteousness or right- 
ness of character, but this came by the faith 
of Christ. He hopedsto attain to perfect holi- 
ness through the influence of Christ, which 
was changing him ‘“‘ from glory to glory.” He 
looked with assurance to a time when he 
should stand a free man amid the hosts of 
heaven, and the ground of his expectation was 
that Christ had “obtained for him eternal re- 
demption.” His life on earth had one supreme 
purpose, and that was to serve Christ ; and 
heaven had one infinite charm for him—that 
was the presence of Christ there. 

This supreme attachment to Christ made 
the apostle a strong man; he stayed himself 
upon the Saviour, and therefore felt equal 
to all the trials of life and death. He says 
here, ‘I have learned in whatever state I am 
to be content.” No lesson is more difficult. 
The mind resembles the fine strings of a 
musical instrument, which must be kept in 
a dry atmosphere, or the music loses its 
power and sweetness; the sounds become 
broken, the notes feeble, and the trembling, 
healthful melody is wanting. Poverty, want, 
disappointment, and sorrow are a cold, 
damp, chilly region for the mind of man to 
dwell in; and the music of the soul, the 
melody of the heart, and the contentment of 
the spirit are apt to die there; and the sounds 
that come from most men in these circum- 
stances are moans, murmurs, and complaints, 
But the apostle was cheerful in adversity, 
rejoiced in tribulation, and praised God in 
the time of bitterest persecution, and made 
melody in his heart unto the Lord when all 
external circumstances were against him. 
He could do “all things through Christ who 
strengthened him.” 

From this observe, then, that a good man 
receives divine help to do the work ap- 
pointed for him. The help is promised. 

These are the Saviour’s promises: “ Lo, I 
am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world. Ye shall be endued with power from 
on high.” These promises belong to the 
humblest servant of Christ as much as to 
the greatest: apostle. Plant the tenderest 
sapling in the ground, and all the elements 
of nature shall minister to its wants. It 











shall feed upon the fatness of the earth; its 
leaves shall be wet with dew, it shall be 
refreshed with the showers of spring, and 
the warmth of summer shall cause it to grow. 
In like manner the man who is rooted ip 
Christ, united to Him by faith and love, shall 
be energised and made strong for the work 
he has to do. The plant has vigour because 
it is rooted in the earth, and the soul receives 
spiritual strength because it is rooted in Christ. 

Then this strength is imparted that we 
may do the work ordained for us. God's 
blessings are not merely given for our en- 
joyment. We may, it is true, enjoy them, 
but we must also use them in the service 
of our Master. Why does nature take so 
much trouble with the tree I have mentioned ? 
Why is it nourished by the earth, watered by 
the clouds, and baptized by the light of the 
sun? Are these things done merely that it 
may appear beautiful, and swing its branches 
idly in the winds of heaven? By no means; 
there is a higher purpose, that it may grow, 
and bring forth fruit. You are Christian 
people, and have immense privileges. The 
words of eternal life are given to you; the 
glorious gospel of the blessed God is preached 
to you from week to week; and all these 
things are done unto you that you may be 
strengthened to live the life God has purposed. 

It follows then that our work is important. 
We cannot be great as the apostles were. 
They were the planters of Christianity ; they 
cast the seed into the ground, watered it with 
their tears, and it grew in a wondrous man- 
ner. Having finished their work they be- 
came the ministers of Christ. Their fame 
fills the world; for eighteen hundred years 
they have been honoured beyond all other 
men ; they are crowned by universal consent ; 
great, grand, and glorious, they sit upon their 
thrones judging the tribes of Israel, giving 
laws to the Church of God. Comparing our- 
selves with them, we are apt to think that 
our lives are insignificant, and our doings of 
little importance. Their lives were vast 
rivers flowing from nation to nation, water- 
ing whole continents, spreading moral fruit- 
fulness throughout many lands, True; but 
then small rivers also have their uses. The 
fountains that spring among the hills, the 
rivulets that murmur in the narrow valleys, 
and the small streams that water the mea- 
dows, contribute to the fertility of the land. 
What a barren earth this would be if all 
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these were dried up! So also in religion ; 
the humblest Christian life is important ; it 
is good in itself, and a blessing to the world. 
The truth is, nothing in nature is unim- 
portant. The smallest grain of sand on the 
shore does its part in keeping out the waters 
of the ocean; the most delicate flower has 
some influence in purifying the atmosphere ; 
and the faintest star sheds some light upon 
the midnight darkness. In like manner 
every Christian deed, however small, has a 
deep significance. A prayer offered up in 
solitude is heard in the distant heaven ; two 
mites cast into the treasury shall be remem- 
bered throughout the ages; a cup of cold 
water given in the name of Christ shall be 
rewarded at the Judgment Day. And the 
humblest Christian that ever lived shall be 
raised to immortality and glory. Say not, 
therefore, “ My life is insignificant and unim- 
portant.” 

The Apostle’s words are also a declaration 
of experience. 

“TI can do all. things through Christ who 
strengtheneth me.” He was conscious of 
the presence of Christ; he felt a power not 
his own moving in his heart, the breathing of 
a divine inspiration expanding all the faculties 
of his spirit. 

We know what great promises are found 
in the Word of God. They are scattered 
in rich profusion over the pages of the Bible. 
Bright and cheering they shine here like the 
stars in the firmament of heaven, shedding 
their blessed light upon the darkness of our 
minds. “Iam with you alway... . I will 
not leave you comfortless, I will come to 
you... . My grace is sufficient for thee. . . 
. . I will never leave thee nor forsake thee 
. « « L have graven thee on the palms of my 
hands, thy walls are continually before me.” 
How melodious these words sound in this 
world of sin and struggle, sorrow and death ! 

But we should not be content with know- 
ing that the promises are in the Bible, and 
with admiring their beauty. What we need 
is to feel the power of which they speak, con- 
straining us to live to God, bracing our hearts 
for noble deeds, attracting our souls to 
heaven, and pressing us onward in the divine 
life. In religion the experience of the heart 
is better than the enlightenment of the intel- 
lect. Experience is the realisation of the 
truth by the mind; it is the soul eating the 
bread of life, and drinking the living water 
which Christ gives. Intellect thinks, ex- 
amines, and investigates; it says with Job, 
“ Oh, that I knew where I might find Him! 
that I might come even to His seat ;” but 








experience feels His power, and says, with 
John, “ Every one that loveth is born of 
God, and knoweth God.” Intellect is like the 
common priest who ministered in the outer 
sanctuary ; but experience is like the high 
priest, it goes into the most holy place, stands 
before the Shekinah, and bows and worships 
there. The servants of Moses stood at a 
distance gazing upon the cloud which sur- 
rounded the summit of Sinai—that is intel- 
lect ; but Moses entered into the thick dark- 
ness where God was, and held communion 
with Him—that is experience. Intellect re- 
sembles a bird which flies from tree to. tree, 
and is always near the earth ; but experience 
resembles the eagle, it leaves the lower 
world, passes through the clouds, ascends on 
high, and bathes itself in the light and love 
of the eternal God. 

The text is an expression of gratitude. 

When you have described the body, form, 
colour, and beauty of a flower, you have not 
done it full; justice, for it has fragrance also. 
An invisible cloud of this fragrance arises 
from, hovers over, and spreads around 
the flower, and the atmosphere of the :gar- 
den is filled with a sweet-smelling savour. 
I have endeavoured to show you the truth, 
the substance of this text, but something 
more remains to be done ; for it has a spirit 
also, a holy fragrance which ought to be men- 
tioned. This spirit may be expressed thus: 
“T can do my work, endure my trials, over- 
come my spiritual enemies, and at last I shall 
be more than a conqueror through Him who 
loved me, and therefore, thanks be to God 
who giveth me the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

The man who, like St. Paul, is enabled to 
be a Christian, and to do the work appointed 
for him, has reasons for gratitude. Thete 
are people who have never been awakened 
to earnest thought upon religious subjects. 
Spiritually they have slept all the years of 
their life. But Christ came to you and 
said, “ Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise 
from the dead, and I will give you light.” 
And you did awake, and He has given 
you light: the light of Christian knowledge, 
faith, hope, and joy. Is there not here a 
reason for thanksgiving? He might have 
left you in your carelessness to sleep until 
your dying day. He was not bound to 
awake you more than others. Again, there 
are backsliders in the world, the name of 
whom is significant. Their feet slipped in 
climbing the mountain-side, they shd into 
the depth below, and have never recovered 
from the wounds they received. But Christ 
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has given you moral strength. ‘The ever- 
lasting arms” have been underneath you to 
keep you from falling, and you are to-day 
a living evidence of His care, His love, 
and His power. And does not this call for 
gratitude? Failure, even in the things of 
this life, is bitter enough. Some men toil 
for years in business with the hope of realis- 
ing a fortune ; but the end of all their labour 
turns out to be bankruptcy. Many persons 
of genius, education, and culture, fail to 
accomplish that which they know and feel 
they have the power to do. Thousands of 
people begin life with high expectations; 
but from one cause or another they fail. 
The prosperity, the fortune or the fame 
they aspired after never comes to them. 
These things, I say, are heavy to bear. But 
to fail in spiritual matters—to come short of 
being a Christian, to backslide from Christ, 
and to lose your own soul—this is the greatest 
“lamentation” of all. And if He has 
strengthened you, and kept you safe from 
mortal harm, then have you reasons for 
eternal gratitude, and it is your duty to bless 
His name for ever and ever. 





Let what has been said from this text 
encourage our hearts. The apostle found the 
grace of Christ sufficient for him in all the 
circumstances of his life ; and this is real en- 
couragement for us. You are travelling ina 
wild country, through which there is no 
road. But by-and-by you see the foot-marks 
of other pilgrims who have passed that 
way, and you take courage and say, “We 
shall reach our destination.” This world is 
not inaptly symbolized by this wild region, 
and our passage through it may well be 
compared with the journey of the travellers, 
Christ enabled Paul to do his work, to finish 
his course, and gave him the crown of life. 
But why name Paul? Thousands are yonder, 
safe at home, who were strengthened by the 
grace of Christ. He came to them in the time 
of their work, and gave them power—He 
came to them in the seasons of sorrow, and 
comforted their hearts—He came to them 
in the hour of temptation, and made them 
strong—and He came to them in the dark- 
ness of death, and led them into the eternal 
light. And what He was to them He will 
be to us. 





SPOILT GUY. 


The Storp of a Child. 
By DARLEY DALE, Avurtuor or “Li1TLe Bricks,” “A TEARFUL VICTORY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER X. 


A last Guy suffered himself to be led 
away; and, as he left the room, he 
looked at the bed on which all that was left 
of Major Stafford lay, and said— 

“ Father is in heaven. Guy don’t want to 
look at that any more,” and nothing would 
induce him to enter the room again, though 
Maimée tried hard to get him in, as she 
thought the sight of his father might make 
him cry ; for Guy did not cry; he wondered 
why every one else did. 

“I suppose it is because they are not 
going to heaven yet, like me. I shall be 
with him in a few days, so I don’t want to 
cry,” he said. And so he never shed a tear. 
For the next few days he seemed to be con- 
fidently expecting something, though he was 
very quiet and sad. He got out all the 
shells and plants his father and he had 
collected, dusted and arranged them all 
most carefully, and then packed them all 
up in a large empty box he found in the 
nursery. 

“Father has forgotten them, he was in 








such a hurry to get there, so I must take 
them with me when I go,” hesaid to Maimée 
when she asked what he was doing. 

Maimée could not bear to see the child 
behaving in this unnatural way—it frightened 
her, for she was so fond of him that the very 
idea of his death was unbearable; and she 
had a notion that, unless he could cry, he 
would be very ill; so she determined he 
should go to the funeral—that was her last 
hope. If the sight of the coffin being lowered 
into the grave did not move him, nothing 
would, she thought. 

So Guy went, and was chief mourner. It 
was a military funeral, and,as Major Stafford 
was much respected, not only his own regi- 
ment, but detachments from all quartered 
in Malta followed him. 

It was a beautiful and touching sight that 
long procession, headed by the band, and 
then Major Stafford’s charger led slowly on, 
then the coffin, wrapped in the union-jack 
and covered with flowers, his hat and sword 
on the top, and then his boy following, with 
his long curls streaming on his shoulders ; 
behind him his Uncle Jack, a few intimate 
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friends, and the brother officers all in uniform, 
and then the troops. 

But Guy did not cry, not even when the 
coffin was lowered and he heard Captain 
Maitland sobbing behind him. He turned 
round, put his hand into his uncle’s, and 
whispered— 

“Don’t cry, Uncle Jack; father is not 
‘there, he is in heaven, watching for me.” 

Then the volleys were fired, and the pro- 
cession filed back to a lively march. 

The next day was Sunday, and Guy went 
to church with his uncle. When they got to 
the door Captain Maitland said— 

“ Where shall we sit, Guy ?” 

“T am going to father’s seat ; you can go 
somewhere else, please, Uncle Jack ;” so 
he went up the aisle to Major Stafford’s pew 
near the pulpit. 

Major Stafford always sat by the door, 
and Guy next him; to-day Guy walked in 
and seated himself in his own place, leaving 
his father’s seat empty. Before the service 
began some strangers were shown in, and one 
gentleman was about to take the empty place 
by the door, but Guy stopped him. 

“Go higher up, please; that’s father’s 
place.” 

The gentleman looked at the little figure 
in deep mourning, and wondered why his 
father allowed such a child to go to church 
alone, but moved as requested. 

When the Psalms began Guy could not 
find the place. For a moment his lips 
quivered as if he were going to cry, but as 
quickly he remembered something, and a 
look full of hope came over his face. He 
then climbed upon the seat and handed his 
prayer-book gravely to the lady in the next 
pew—he asked her to find his place. 

She handed the book back with the tears 
in her eyes as Guy took it and said— 

“Thank you. Father always found my 
places.” 

After service Captain Maitland took Guy 
for a walk, and a very sad walk it was, for 
Guy, who generally hopped, skipped, or 
ran along, now walked slowly and sadly by 
his uncle’s side. A 

“Where shall we go, Guy ?” 

_ “It is all the same everywhere now father 
Is gone. Where you like, Uncle Jack. The 
Barracka is your favourite walk, isn’t it ?” 

So to the Barracka they went, Uncle Jack 
trying in vain to keep up a conversation. 
There they sat down, but Guy, who was 
generally so much interested in the harbour, 
and knew the name of every big boat in it, 
now never even glanced at the sea, but sat 














with his head on the top of the wall gazing 
up at the sky. 

““T wonder what father is doing, Uncle 
Jack. Do you think he can see us?” said 
Guy. 

“T don’t know, old fellow; perhaps he 
can,” 

“‘T am afraid he thinks I have forgotten to 
go to him; but I have not, I shall be there 
by next Sunday, I hope.” 

“Don’t, Guy; don’t talk so. We can’t 
spare you yet. You must live and be a good, 
noble man, as your father was. Just look 
at that man-of-war; she only arrived this 
morning. We must go aboard her one day 
soon.” 

“If I have time,” said Guy; and soon 
after they went home. 

The next day Guy was very sad and 
lonely. He missed his father every hour ; 
there was no one to read the Bible with 
before breakfast, and so Guy read it alone. 
Afterwards it was no use learning lessons, 
because there was no one to say them to. 
It was a bright fine morning, and Guy sat 
looking out of the nursery window wishing 
his father were there, for then they would 
have been off after lessons on some expe- 
dition, 

“‘T wonder when God is going to send an 
angel for me,” he said to himself. ‘I am so 
tired of waiting. There’s a ring at the hall- 
door bell; I wonder if that’s the angel,” and 
he ran to the top of the stairs to see. 

It was Mrs. Maitland come to take Guy 
back to her own house, for Uncle Jack was 
his guardian, and Guy was to live with them 
again. She had been too much upset by 
her brother’s death to come before, and 
Maimée would not suffer Guy to be moved 
till after the funeral. 

“T am glad you have come, Aunt Clara ; 
because now you can hear me say my lessons. 
You must be very strict, please, because I 
shall have to say them again to father, and 
he can’t bear me to bring them up half 
learnt.” 

“Very well, dear; but hadn’t you better 
leave them for to-day? Look, you want a 
new copy-book, there are only two or three 
pages left in this. Suppose we order the 
carriage and go and buy a new one?” 

“Tt is not worth while, Aunt Clara. I - 
don’t even think I shall have time to finish 
this one. I shall have a better one in 
heaven, and we can get one of the angels to 
set the copies. Father can’t write very well 
himself, he says; but I think it is lovely 
writing, don’t you?” and he turned over the 
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pages of his copy-book as reverently as if it 
had been a Bible. 

Mrs. Maitland was obliged to hear his 
lessons, and then she persuaded him to go 
for a drive before his early dinner. In the 
afternoon he was left to himself while his 
aunt went to sleep ; Maimée was at the other 
house packing up his clothes, and seeing 
after things ; for, as Guy was to live with the 
Maitlands, Major Stafford’s house was to be 
given up at once. 
~ He felt very lonely, poor little man! sitting 
and thinking of his father, and wondering 
when the angel would come for him. At 
last the thought occurred to him, perhaps his 
father was really in that coffin after all. He 
put the idea away several times as impossible, 
but it came back to him, and at last he 
decided he would go up to the cemetery and 
call him. If he were there he must have 
awoke by now, and if not he must be in 
heaven. 

He started without any one’s knowledge. 
Tt was very cloudy, though it did not rain 
when he set off. He felt very sad that after- 
noon, every place reminded him of his 
father. There was the church they so often 
went to; that was the street that led to the 
harbour; there was the Government House 
where Guy so often went with his father to 
turn out the guard, and the sentries saluted 
him as he passed, out of respect to his 
father’s memory. 

His heart was very full when he reached 
the cemetery. “God is such a long time 
sending for me, and yet I do ask Him to 
send quick,” he thought. He knew the 
place he wanted to find ; it was next toa tall 
broken pillar—broken by the wind, he sup- 
posed. Yes, there was the pillar, and Guy 
ran up to it; but what was his dismay when, 
instead of the open grave with the coffin in 
it, as he expected, he found nothing but a 
mound of earth. 

“JT forgot they always cover them up,” he 
said ; and throwing himself on the grave he 
burst into a passion of tears, the first he had 
wept since his father’s death. 

“Father, father, where are you? Can't 
you hear your little Guy? Tell God to send 
the angel for me. Oh! father, do come to 
Guy;” and then the sobs choked his voice, 
and at last, worn out with the violence of 
his grief, he sobbed himself to sleep. 

About two hours after he left the house, 
Maimée went in to see after him. Mrs. 
Maitland was awake now, and supposed the 
child had gone to Maimée, till she appeared 
without him. 
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It was raining hard now, and Maimée, 
who guessed at once where the child was 
gone, set off directly with a waterproof and 
an umbrella to look for him; and there, fast 
asleep, and wet to the skin, she found him 
on his father’s grave. He had a smile on 
his face, and looked so happy that for a 
minute or two Maimée hesitated to wake 
him ; but being a very practical person, she 
soon overcame her reluctance, shook him 
and woke him. 

“Oh! Maimée, I have had such a lovely 
dream.” 

“Never mind your dream, child; you are 
wet through. Make haste home, do.” 

“IT can’t walk, Maimée, I feel so stiff. 
You will have to carry me.” 

“A good thing I told Thomas to bring 
the carriage. I'll carry you to the keeper's 
lodge, and we must wait for Thomas.” 

“Now I can tell you my dream, Maimée, 
till Thomas comes. . I saw father standing in 
a beautiful garden, with such lovely flowers ; 
and there were lots of angels, and some nice 
little boys and girls playing in the garden; 
but father did not speak to the other chil- 
dren, only when he saw me he said, ‘ My 
little Guy, I want to speak to you, and I 
said, ‘ Yes, father darling, I am coming, only 
you must send an angel to fetch me,’ and 
then he spoke to one of the angels, and then 
you woke me up.” 

“Time I did, if that was what you were 
dreaming,” said Maimée. 

Guy was put to bed as soon as they got 
home, but neither he nor Maimée had much 
rest that night. He was feverish and ex- 
cited, and, as he expressed it, he ached all 
over. He was worse in the morning, and 
the doctor was sent for. 

All day Guy lay in pain; sometimes his 
mind wandered, and he talked of his father 
and the angels; sometimes he lay in a kind 
of stupor unworthy of the name of sleep. 

The next day he was worse, and the 
doctor became alarmed and wished for a 
second opinion; so that evening a consulta- 
tion was held. 

Captain Maitland waylaid the doctors as 
they left. the house, and begged to be told 
the worst. 

“Is there any danger ?” he asked. 

“The greatest. He is suffering from 
acute rheumatism, and if, as we fear it will 
do, it reaches the heart, there is no hope,” 
replied the doctors. 

“ A few hours will decide it one way or 
the other,” added one. i 

“Can nothing be done to save him?” 
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asked poor Captain Maitland, who could not 
bear the thought of losing this child, who 
had wound himself so closely round his uncle’s 
heart. 

“ Follow our directions closely, and try to 
rouse him from his grief; that morbid wish 
to die is one of his worst symptoms ;” and 
with this advice the doctors took their depar- 
ture. 

There was little or no change in the child’s 
condition for the next twenty-four hours, 
when Mrs, Maitland, who had been watching 
him as he lay apparently sleeping for an 


hour or two, thought there was a decided 
alteration in his appearance as he awoke 
and opened his eyes. Whether it was for 
the better or not she could not tell, and just 
as she rose to ring for Maimée to consult 
her some one knocked at the door. 

“Come in,” said Mrs. Maitland. 

“Ts it the angel for me?” asked Guy. 

Ah! Guy, why so impatient? It may be 
sweet to die when all that makes life precious 
is taken from us; but it is nobler far to live 
if the life that is lived be to the glory of 
God. 








SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By J. W. AUGUSTUS ‘TAYLOR. 


FIRST EVENING. 
ion tats Gh si-vge. Concleding Hiymat “Pies: Greco 
land’s icy mountains.” 

E read in Psalm cxi., “The works 

of God are great, sought out of all 

them that have pleasure therein.” I feel 

quite sure, dear children, that you find plea- 

sure in the works of God, and I feel as sure 

that nothing is more useful for us all than to 

seek them out. It is my desire to help you 

in this search, so sit down with me, and I will 

try to say something which may be pleasant 
and useful about God’s works. 

It may be said that there are three worlds : 
there is the world above us, the world about us, 
and the world within us. By the world above 
us, I mean the ‘sky, in which is the air with 
the clouds passing through it ; and then there 
is the firmament above the air, in which are 
moving or are seeming to move, the sun, the 
moon, and the stars. By the world about 
us, I mean the earth on which we stand and 
walk, and out of which grow plants of every 
kind and on which move all sorts of animals. 
By the world within us, I mean our souls, with 
our thoughts, feelings, and affections. Now 
God is the maker of all these worlds, and 
just as a well-made instrument is in harmony 
with itself{—I mean, as in a piano, the notes 
are in tune one with another—so, when 
we compare these three worlds, we find that 
they agree one with another, and it is some 
of those agreements that I wish to notice. 

This evening, we will consider some 
Strange, and, worse than strange, sinful 
and injurious mistakes people have made 
about them. I dare say you know that in 
early times men were accustomed to wor- 
ship the sun, moon and stars as if they 





were gods, and that God taught the Jews, 
through Moses, that that must not be 
done. We know what the thoughts of men 
were in former times very much by words 
which are still used, thus the days of the 
week show us that our forefathers used to 
worship the heavenly bodies: we have Sun- 
day, the day of the sun, and AM/onday, the day 
of the moon; but we find that the Jews 
were taught by the very names in their lan- 
guage of the sun, moon and stars to think 
of them only as objects, such as rocks or 
trees. The Hebrew word for sun is simply 
the jire yonder, the name of the moon is the 
yellow thing, or the white thing, and the 
word stars in Hebrew is the round things, 
and so, by many other words, we learn that 
the heavenly bodies were worshipped by men 
of other nations, but that the Jews were 
taught not to worship them. 

Now, as to the world around us: men in 
old times, as they worshipped wrongly the 
sun and the moon, so they worshipped some 
trees and plants. In India and in many 
parts of the world the old temples are covered 
with signs of what is called “the tree and 
serpent worship,” and even in our chemists’ 
shops you may still often see a staff with a 
serpent coiled round it, which is a sign of 
this worship of very great antiquity. How 
strange it seems to us that men should ever 
have thought trees and flowers sacred, or 
have worshipped crocodiles and cats as they 
did in Egypt! Now in the Bible we find 
that the Jews were taught that one God made 
all things, and in that wonderful first chapter ot 
Genesis we read the order in which He made 
them, and every now and then, in the books 
of the Prophets and in the Psalms, we have 
‘such expressions as, “ The cedars of God, 
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which He hath planted,” and innumerable 
passages in which men are reminded that all 
the animals are works of His hands and are 
to be ruled over by man. Then we find 
that men have even worshipped their fellow- 
men, and are inclined to do so still. An 
English officer in India, who had been ex- 
ceedingly useful to the people of some vil- 
lages, and so had gained their extreme admi- 
ration and respect, found it very difficult to 
prevent their paying him worship as a god, 
and was actually obliged to resort to severe 
measures to prevent their adoring him. You 
will remember how Paul and Barnabas had to 
entreat the people of Lystra not to do sacri- 
fice to them. “ Sirs,” said they, “‘ why do ye 
these things? We also are men of like 
passions with you, and preach unto you, 
that ye should turn from these vanities unto 
the living God, which made heaven, and 
earth, and the sea, and all things that are 
therein” (Acts xiv. 15). The knowledge 
that we have from the Old Testament, and 
still more from the New, that one Being of 
perfect wisdom and love created everything 
does not make His works less interesting to 
us; quite the contrary, the more we know 
God as the God of our souls, forgiving our 
sins and teaching us to be holy and to be 
kind to one another as He has been kind to 
us, the more pleased we shall feel when we 
seek out His works. Suppose any one were 
to show you a beautiful picture or a clever 
machine, you might admire it very much; but 
how much more would you admire it and 
like to look at it and examine it if you came 
to find out that the picture had been painted 
or the machine invented by your own father, 
or your brother, or any one that you loved! 
So when we look at the sun and feel his 
warmth and observe how pleasant his cheer- 
ful light is in the gardens and the fields, how 
much more are we inclined to admire it when 
we think that it was the God of love who 
made it! And when we look at a beautiful 
nosegay and notice the lovely forms and the 
bright colours of the flowers and smell their 
sweetness, how delightful is it to remember 
that the same God made them who taught 
the Psalmist to say, ‘‘ Behold how good and 
how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell toge- 
ther in unity,” and who taught St. John, 
when he was a very old man and could utter 
only. a few words, to say in the church, 
“ Little children, love one another!” 

Yes, dear children, single flowers are often 
very beautiful, but I like to look at a cluster 
of honeysuckles, or a branch of wild roses 
with a number of blossoms on it, or a stalk 








of white lilies, and think that the God of 
love has made them so, just as He has made 
you to sit together, and I hope to smile at 
each other, and do what the flowers cannot 
do, listen to the words of Jesus and love 
one another. 


SECOND EVENING. 


p Sesg See: De species Seremeet ae Be 
Lord, ye heavens, adore Him.” 

We will this evening take the sun for our 
subject, and consider that wonderful orb in 
his journey of every day from the east to the 
west. Of late years more has been written 
about the sun than ever, and it has been 
shown that thousands of stories, told by 
grandmothers to little children and sung by 
great poets ‘with their harps, of heroes of 
ancient days, have been really the histories 
of that journey which the sun performs every 
day. The sun, then, has been called bya 
great many names. It has been a king ora 
hero who has been in love with a beautiful 
princess, the Dawn, who, however, was too 
weak to bear the brightness of her lover, 
and fainted away. ‘Then the sun sets out on 
a long journey to find the Dawn again. Some- 
times he is a shepherd, and the clouds are 
his cattle, which he looks upon with great 
delight. Sometimes he is a great warrior, 
who has to fight with terrible enemies—that 
is, he has to drive away mists and storms; 
generally he has to go through great labours, 
not for himself, but for men and other beings, 
and, after a long course—that is, the length 
of a day—he dies on a terrible field of battle. 
The clouds in the red light of evening repre- 
sent his enemies covered with blood, or 
himself burnt to death in a poisonous robe. 
He finds, however, the beautiful creature 
who fainted away in the morning—that is, 
the Dawn—in the evening sky, and goes 
down with her into the shades of death. 

Now this, you see, is a story which can be 
made up into all sorts of beautiful fables, 
and, in fact, has been told in that way all 
over the world for many ages. Is it not 
wonderful that, although it is only lately 
that men have found this out, in our Bibles 
all the time in the nineteenth Psalm we have 
had a beautiful account of the matter? Let 
us read it now, or some parts of it. “The 
heavens declare the glory of God.” “Their 
line is gone out through all the earth, and 
their words to the end of the world ”—that 
is, the glorious things of the sky have been 
the subject of men’s talk everywhere. “In 
them hath He set a tabernacle for the sun, 
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which is as a bridegroom coming out of his 
chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong man to 
run a race.” 

And we should notice here that the sun 
is considered to be so great that it is 
taken as an illustration of the law of God, 
for the Psalmist goes on immediately: 
“The law of the Lord is perfect, converting 
the soul.” The sun is so mighty, “ ruling 
the day,” as we read in the Book of Genesis, 
overcoming all opposition, terrible in its 
might, but beneficent and strengthening, per- 
fectly regular in its movements, and to be 
counted upon entirely by us poor creatures, 
who are dependent upon it for almost every- 
thing—the sun, I say, in all these and many 
other respects is so great that it is like the 
law of God. 

But we must go back to the idea of the 
journey of the sun being like a life. Every 
man goes through a life which is like a 
day. When he is a little child he is, .we 
may say, in love with Peace, a beautiful 
angel, which, unhappily, however, is gene- 
rally frightened away by his passions, and 
all the hard work and struggles he has to go 
through. As he grows older the Christian 
youth and the Christian man has to contend 
with all sorts of difficulties and temptations, 
as the sun has to fight with the clouds, and, 
if he be a true Christian, and like his Master 
who sent him into the world, he has to labour, 
not for himself but for others, as the sun 
is said, in so many beautiful stories, to go 
through most laborious works as a hero or 
prince for the sake of others. At last comes 
the evening of life, as we are accustomed to 
call old age, and then, as the sun finds in 
the west the beautiful Dawn again, so the 
Christian meets with the angel of Peace, and 
sinks down with her into the grave, so that 
men often say, “Let me ‘die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like his.” 

But we have not done with the sun yet. 
He is gone down either behind a mass of red 
and burning clouds, or, as the poet beautifully 
says— 

Gest ding oom oor wintiel gue, 


Yon mantling cloud has hid from sight 
The last faint pulse of quivering light ; ” 


or he has dropped most peacefully out of an 
ocean of pearly air, leaving the exquisite 
beauty of twilight without the slightest mist 
or speck to stain its clearness. But have we 
done with the sun? No; we know that, 
whatever else may change, there can be no 
change in day and night. The sun must 
rise again :— 


“In darkness and in weariness 
The traveller on his way must press,” 








but he knows that, after he has rested through 
the few short hours of the night, he will see 
the sun again in the east, as at the beginning 
of the day. And so we know that the Chris. 
tian will rise again. The same Being who 
sent him into the world to go through his 
labours for others, said, “‘ I am the resurrec- 
tion and the life.” He will raise the Christian 
again, and will be, as He has been, his life. 

How earnestly we should desire, dear 
children, that He should be our life now, 
and that we should be like the sun, showing 
in every way the glory of God! And this 
we can do by being like the law of God, and 
keeping close to every sign of God’s will, as 
perfectly obedient as the sun, going the way 
which God has marked for us, and keep- 
ing the times which God has set for us, 
trying to do always the thing that He wishes 
us to do, and to do it when and where and 
how He pleases. 


THIRD EVENING. 


popening me. at et. ee 
“* Now the day is over.” 

On our last evening I took the sun for my 
subject, the greatest and most sublime work 
of God which we know. This evening I 
will take what may appear to you something 
utterly unlike the sun, but which I think you 
will see we may compare with it in an interest- 
ing way. Our Saviour said, “‘ Behold the lilies 
of the field how they grow,” and I suppose 
that the flowers of which he was speaking were 
before His eyes at the time; at all events, 
they were some of the commonest of the 
wild flowers of Palestine. Now let us who 
live in England consider the daisy, which is 
perhaps our most common flower. “ But the 
daisy,” you will say, “what can that have to 
do with the sun?” Well, the daisy was so 
called probably because it has a certain like- 
ness to the sun. The daisy is the day’s eye; 
now what is the eye of the day but the sun? 
The daisy has a yellow middle disc, as it is 
called, and round that are a nuniber of little 
white leaves. The middle part, or disc, may 
represent the brilliant ball of the sun, and 
the white leaves may represent the rays of 
light which proceed from the sun. You will 
call to mind what I told you last time about 
the dawn ; now the daisy opens in the morn- 
ing, and, before it opens,’ you see the bud 
with a little pink colour in it, which may 
remind us, by-the-bye, of the rosy hues of 
the dawn, and, just as I told you that the 
dawn comes back again in the evening sky, 
so the daisy shuts up in the evening and 
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looks very much as it did in the morning. 
Again, the sun is a creature of God, and, 
therefore, is entirely under obedience to God, 
and is in every way completely subject to 
His laws. We know how regularly it rises 
and sets, and if you look in an almanack, you 
will see that men are able to calculate long 
beforehand exactly the minute at which it 
will rise or set on every day of the year. 
And no doubt, in other and innumerable 
ways, of which we know nothing, the sun, 
like this earth, is kept exactly in obedience 
to order and law. Now take a daisy, and 
observe how its beauty depends on the per- 
fect regularity and orderly arrangements of 
its parts. The daisy is not one single flower, 
it is really a kind of nosegay. It consists of 
a number of little flowers, or florets, as they 
are called, each complete in itself. If you 
pull a daisy to pieces, and examine it very 
carefully, you will see that it is made up of a 
number of distinct and perfect flowers. Again, 
those little flowers, or florets, which are 
arranged round the outer border of the disc, 
have attached to each of them a white leaf, 
which is longer than the other leaves which 
grow round the little flowers, and all the white 
leaves are of equal length. Now observe 
how smooth the surface of the yellow disc is, 
how exactly the little flowers are fitted to 
each other, and observe also what a perfect 
circle is made by the outer points of the 
little white leaves. How sweet this orderli- 
ness is, and how much the beauty of the 
flower depends upon it! If daisies had wills 
of their own, and could do exactly what they 
liked, some of them might perhaps push out 
a floret here and a floret there, or make the 
little white leaves irregular by lengthening 
some and shortening others, and then where 
would be the beauty of the flower? Now, if 
God loves order and will have it in things 
which have no wills of their own, we may 
feel sure that he likes it as well or better in 
beings like us whom he wishes to be happy 
and useful. Depend upon it, your usefulness 
and happiness will be in proportion to your 
obedience to law and order. 

When we make up our minds, then, to do 
as far as possible the will and follow the 
example of Jesus Christ, we are acting, in a 
much higher sense, in the same way as the 
glorious sun and the stars in the sky and 
every little flower which smiles up at us from 
the grass. 

It would help you very much to obey 
cheerfully your teachers and parents if you 
remembered that their authority comes from 
God, who is the Father and Master of all. 








The beauty and the usefulness of the sun 
and the stars and of every little flower that 
blows depend upon their obedience to His 
laws. But as we have hearts and souls, our 
obedience should be of a higher kind than 
theirs. We should obey, not because we 
must, but because it is wise and right to 
obey; and our blessed Saviour, who always 
gave us the best teaching, has given us the 
best reason and motive for obedience in those 
beautiful words, “If ye love me, keep my 
commandments.” 

I want you to notice, too, that as every 
flower has what we may call a character 
of its own, so the little daisy has, as it were, 
peculiarities of disposition. I have often 
been surprised and amused, when watching 
my gardener at work, to see how daisies be- 
have when a heavy roller has been drawn 
over them across the lawn. I have followed 
the roller sometimes to watch the daisies. 
They are at first crushed or bent down fiat, 
but after a few moments the little flower will 
start up again, with what I have thought 
seemed like a knowing shake of the head, as 
if it would say, “ There’s life in me yet.” It 
will seem to recover gradually its spirit and 
vigour; its little petals which had- been 
ruffled will gradually regain their old regu- 
larity, and it will look up to the sky as erect 
and as cheerful as ever. What a lesson this 
is for us! God puts us in a world of danger 
and difficulties, and He would have us not 
give way or be frightened, but keep good 
heart and hope, and, trusting in Him, get 
into the habit of looking up straight to Him 
when we are cast down, and so go on with 
the work which He has given us to doin a 
spirit of courage and faithfulness. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
si Mauer tee 14go. Conchediag Ejiat @Weoter 
little children weak.” 

We noticed last time some points of likeness 
between those two very different objects, the 
sun and the daisy. I want now to notice 
another point in which the daisy, and indeed 
every plant, is like the sun, and from which 
we may draw a very important lesson. It is 
strange how we are all inclined to forget that 
we have been sent into this world to do some 
work. We cannot, however, for a moment 
imagine that God, who is so wise, would 
create anything which was not in some way 
to be useful. Perhaps we think that some 
things are only intended to be beautiful and 
to please our eyes, and it is no doubt quite 
true that a great many things are intended to 
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please us in that way, but the mistake lies in 
that word on/y—depend upon it, God never 
made anything to be on/y beautiful. And 
then, again, we may make another mistake— 
we may think that we have come to know 
the one use for which God made the thing. 
But we are wrong if we say God made it 
only for this or only for that. For instance, 
we may think that God made thesun to give 
light only, or, for it is so evident that heat 
comes from the sun, we may think God 
made the sun only to give light and heat ; 
but Sir Isaac Newton, the great astronomer, 
proved that the sun keeps the earth and all 
the planets in their proper places. If the 
sun didn’t pull the earth towards it, and that 
too with immense force, our orb would roll 
away into space, where we should lose light 
and heat, and then of course every living 
thing upon it would die. 

And so with everything else; we may feel 
quite sure that we cannot tell all the reasons 
why God made anything—I mean all the 
uses to which He intended any one thing to 
be put. A man takes great trouble and 
employs a thousand tools to make a machine 
which can only be used for one purpose ; 
but when God makes a thing He does it so 
wisely, and with such a perfect knowledge of 
all other things, that it is useful in many 
ways. When, however, we examine an 
animal or a plant, we can often discover the 
main use of the animal or plant, or of any 
part or member—a limb, for instance, of an 
animal, or the leaf of a plant. 

Now it seems that the great purpose of 
every plant is to make its own seed. Botanists 
tell us that every part of a plant was made 
with this intention, so that, if a plant could 
speak, it would say, “The great business 
I have to attend to is to form some healthy 
seeds, which, when they are dropped into 
the ground, will make other plants like me. 
My roots draw juices from the ground, 
which I pump up into my leaves, and then, 
when they have been well cooked there by 
the sun and the air, I take care that the 
best go into the buds, and then I set to 
work with all my strength to turn the bud 
into a flower, and the flower is a little machine 
for making seed, and when the seed is made, 
I shall either die or shall get through the 
winter as well as I can, and do the same 
work next year.” But we might answer to 
the plant, “ All that is quite true, but we are 
not sure that you will be able to make seed 
this year, for God made you for other pur- 
poses as well; perhaps that pretty cow will 
want you and some more like you to eat 





and to make with you some delicious milk, 
for baby and all of us at home will want 
some milk to- “morrow, and milk is made out 
of grass by the cow.” And, besides that, we 
might say to the plant, if it were a daisy. 
plant, ‘‘ You are so pretty and so regular, 
and so like | the sun, that it pleases us to 
look at you.” 

And now what might the daisy reply to 
one of ws if it could speak? It might say, 
“ Little boy, or little girl, if you like to look 
at me, you ought to be the better for it; and 
I should like to know of what use you are in 
the world? What good work have you done 
to-day? You may be very pretty, but are 
you as neat as I am? are you as orderly, as 
regular, and as obedient as I am? Have 
you looked up to God with your heart as I 
have been looking up with my little eye? or 
have you been thinking only of what was 
pretty and pleasant in the things around 
you? I take care of my buds and of my 
leaves ; do you take care of those who are 
weaker than yourself? Have you done any- 
thing to-day for any one without their asking 
you?” And now let us see what our 
Saviour said about the flowers. As always, 
He thought of those who were distressed, 
poor, and anxious, and his lesson from the 
flowers was especially to them. He pointed 
out how the flowers were clothed fitly and 
beautifully by God without any anxious toil 
on their part, and that the Being who had 
that regard for the flowers would clothe His 
children and provide for their natural wants. 
And in this way Jesus kindly and beautifully 
soothed the cares of the poor men and 
women around Him. 

The sight of flowers has often comforted the 
distressed, and I will conclude by a true story 
told of an African traveller named Mungo 
Park, who was once in such a state of hunger 
and of misery in the midst of a desert that he 
laid himself down in a desolate place, as he 
quite believed, to die. After a few minutes, 
however, he caught sight of a very small flower 
close to him, growing out of the sands, and 
the thought struck him that the same God who 
gave that little flower food and shelter, so that 
it could grow so well and be so comely in that 
wilderness, could certainly relieve his dis- 
tress. The thought gave him hope, the hope 
gave him strength; he rose up, and, walk- 
ing forward, presently saw a tent in the dis- 
tance, to which he dragged himself. There a 
woman received him kindly, gave him some 
milk, and let him take some rest, so that he 
was able to go on his way with renewed cour- 
age and confidence. 
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I.—HOME NOTES, 
OUR NATIONAL PRESERVATION. 


fi is impossible to look back upon the past few 

weeks without deep thankfulness for our na- 
tional preservation. But for the infinite goodness 
of God, we should have been at the mercy of con- 
spirators, armed with a force which appalls the ima- 
gination of the bravest, and in their blind ferocity 
avenging an imaginary wrong by indiscriminate mas- 
sacre. We might have seen our historic monuments 
shattered, our cities in ruin and desolation; the air 
might have been filled with the wail of the tortured 
and lamentations for the dead. From all this, and 
from the wild passion for revenge, we have been 
delivered ; not only by the wonderful vigilance and 
courage of our police, but through a series of events 
in which we can see the very power of heaven work- 
ing in our behalf. We need not wait for formal and 
official litanies to express our gratitude: every thank- 
ful heart will find its own Ze Deum in this hour of 
deliverance. 

AN ORDER OF MERCY. 

The Queen, never slow to recognise noble service, 
has done well to institute a decoration of honour for 
ladies who have shown special devotion in nursing 
the sick and wounded of our army and navy. In the 
varied development of modern benevolence there is 
nothing grander than the work initiated by Miss Night- 
ingale, in which all classes, even including the eldest 
daughter of our own sovereign, have shared. But 
why should the distinction have been confined to a 
special class of these noble women? Beautiful as 
is the thoughtful regard for those who serve her war- 
riors, it would have not lost beauty had it been ex- 
tended to those also who serve her people. Those who 
nurse our sailors and soldiers are not more patriotic 
than their sisters who, like ‘‘ Sister Dora,’”’ brave the 
contagion of small-pox and the perils of drunken vio- 
lence in the courts and slums of our great towns ; and 
in this home service there is nothing of the glamour and 
glory of hospital work in the field, but only the loving 
devotion of the servant of Christ. But in any case, 
whether we are lavish in conferring these earthly hon- 
ours or not, there must ever be countless workers un- 
recognised and unrewarded here; nameless heroines, 
who only wear the star which the Father sets on all 
those who consecrate their lives, to the suffering and 
lost. 


A HOME FOR SUFFERING CHILDREN, 


The House of Rest for Suffering Children which 
was ‘for some time established at Limehouse, has 
within the last two years been moved to Frampton 
Cotterell, near Bristol, and combined with the Cot- 
tage Orphan Home in the village. “Charity never 
faileth”’ is the motto of the institution, and certainly 
the Sisters in their work of love make the text a 
noble reality. It is astonishing how much they con- 
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trive to do on a very small income. 
time they have under their charge twenty-four or- 
phans, and ten other little ones suffering from various 
diseases, whom they keep, and clothe, and teach. A 
few of these children are supported by friends, but by 
far the larger number depend entirely upon charitable 


At the present 


support. In the account of the past year’s his- 
tory it is very pleasant to notice how readily the 
poor people of the neighbourhood do their best to 
aid this good work. One will work in the garden, 
another will send vegetables ; and a great many little 
gifts are sent in by those who have no money to give, 
but only potatoes or a pudding. This must be a 
blessing to the village. The expenses just now are 
unusually heavy, vartly through a recent attack of 
scarlet fever, and partly through new educational 
needs, the village school being no longer available 
for the children. Subscriptions and donations may 
be sent to the Rev. C. H. V. Pixell, the chaplain of 
the Home, Frampton Cotterell, Bristol, or to Messrs. 
Twining’s Bank, 215, Strand, London. 


THE EXTENSION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHING, 


The recent meeting at the Mansion House will do 
something to secure attention for the movement to 
extend the educational work of the national univer- 
sities in the large towns. The barriers which for too 
long confined the ancient seats of learning to a class 
and a creed have indeed been swept away, but there 
are still thousands upon thousands who cannot come 
even if they would. And so, to meet their needs, the 
universities go to them in their own homes, and by 
means of local lectures enable them to carry on their 
education while they are employed in the mill, at the 
desk, or behind the counter. The teaching is syste- 
matic, regular, and thorough; and the lecturers are 
men with a genuine enthusiasm for their work. At 
the present time there are about 12,000 students in 
connection with the scheme. Moreover, at some 
places, as in Nottingham, Sheffield, and Liverpool, 
the lectures have developed into permanent institu- 
tions; and local colleges have been founded and en- 
dowed. It is remarkable to see with what enthusiasm 
the scheme has been welcomed in the northern parts 
of the country. 


MR, STANSFIELD’S VICTORY. 


The success of Mr. Stansfield’s motion in the House 
of Commons is a lesson and an encouragement to all 
who seem to be waging a hopeless struggle in an 
unpopular cause; and it affords a most striking illus- 
tration of what can be done by holy effort and noble 
endurance. Not even his most embittered opponent 
will begrudge Mr. Stansfield his personal triumph, 
for every one honours his consistent self-sacrifice, and 
his surrender of place and power to principle. And 
now he has the joy of knowing that his labour has not 
been in vain, and that the cause of national purity, 
despite the scoffing of foes and the silence and sup- 
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pression of half-hearted friends, has been really 
advanced by his advocacy. One thing we did rejoice 
to see, that the Ministers of the Government refused 
to ignore in office the views they had expressed as 
private members. It is with a new sense of hope that 
we observe the healthy moral tone of our House of 
Commons. Such a decisive vote, moreover, is a clear 
indication that, the national conscience is growing 
more sensitive than it used to be, and that mere ex- 
pediency, when brought directly to the test, cannot 
be suffered to override moral considerations. 


LAW AND CHRISTIANITY. 


It is impossible to review the law reports of the 
last few weeks without a feeling of profound sadness. 
It has been proved to us in new ways that large masses 
of our fellow-countrymen are not only living apart 
from Christian influence, but that they hold the name 
of Christ in contemptuous hatred and His faith as a 
superstitious imposture. Such men are living around 
us, not in tens, nor in hundreds, but by thousands : 
their thoughts must find a voice: they will endeavour 
to win converts to their system of mechanical material- 
ism. Already the question has arisen, how far they 
are free to do so by law; and legal authorities differ 
in the most startling way. In trying the very same 
man on two similar charges, Lord Coleridge and Mr. 
Justice North have shown a fundamental divergence. 
It is no business of ours to discuss subtle intrica- 
cies of law, but there are one or two points which 
demand attention. In the first place, it is quite clear 
that the temper of the times will not allow a man to 
be punished who assails even our most sacred beliefs 
with calmness, decency, and sobriety; but if the 
attack is marked by rabid profanity and gross inde- 
cency, to save the peace of society, and to secure 
that toleration which embittered passion would en- 
danger, the offender can be restrained by law. Now 
it remains for us to say that Society may require, 
at least it may demand, that such outrages on it shall 
be punished, but Christ does not. On the contrary, 
by His life and His teaching He makes such proceed- 
ings sinful, The law of the land is an expression of 
the will of the people; but after nineteen centuries of 
Christian teaching, the will of the people is not yet 
the will of Christ. Our ways are not as His. Pro- 
secutions may serve society, they cannot serve Him. 
Law suppresses, but can never persuade; it silences, 
but cannot convince. And if those who have wan- 
dered into the darkness of unbelief are to be won back 
to Christ, we who suffer by the mockings of blas- 
phemers must glory in the cross, not go to law! 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE ANNEXATION OF NEW GUINEA. 


The Government of Queensland has provisionally 
occupied the island of New Guinea, and it seems pro- 
bable that this action will prove the first step towards 
a permanent annexation. Next to Australia itself, 
New Guinea, or Papua, as it is often called, is the 
greatest island in the world, its size being a little 








larger than that of France. The territory is rich and 
fertile, and it is tenanted only by a small and savage 
population. Adventurous naturalists visit the island 
now and then, but the missionaries of the London 
Missionary Society, and some others, are the only 
European inhabitants, and they have kept their foot- 
ing at the risk of their lives. An increase of territory 
is always to be regarded with jealous suspicion ; but 
in this case there are some strong grounds for occu- 
pation. Queensland is developing very rapidly in 
resources and civilisation, and if the adjacent island is 
left without a settled government it may become the 
refuge of all the criminals of the Continent. On the 
other hand, if occupied by some European power, it 
may be turned into a convict settlement, like New 
Caledonia, or into a military station, which would 
prove a serious menace to the Australian Confedera- 
tion of the future. It is a case, one would think, in 
which the local authorities may be left to decide what 
is best for the welfare of the colony. We sincerely 
hope that, whatever may be done, the interests of 
the natives will have a first consideration. 


NIGHT SCHOOLS FOR ARTISTS’ MODELS IN ROME. 


We all know how dreary and dangerous is life in 
a large city without friends or a home, in the midst 
of new temptations and unknown perils. It was to 
meet the needs of English and American girls study- 
ing Art at Rome that Miss Mayor, about five years 
ago, established the Art College ; which is really only 
an Art-Students’ Home with a more attractive title. 
How it has brightened and cheered many a one who 
but for that haven of refuge would have been friend- 
less and forlorn, all can imagine for themselves; and 
now we find once more that one good work leads to 
another, that the girls who have been cared for have 
learned to care for others. They have opened two 
Night Schools for the young models of the studios, 
for whom none has cared hitherto. Itis a happy and 
natural field of work for these art students. As they 
say of their new charges, “If they are helpful to us, 
we are bound to be helpful to them.” And they are 
setting to work in the true spirit. Controversy is 
forbidden: there is no attempt to proselytise ; but 
the story of the Gospel is told in all its lovely sim- 
plicity, and there are singing and music to stir the 
heart. Too much of our art has been selfish; we have 
been indifferent to the degradation of those whose 


‘suffering gave us the beauty of form and colour in 


which we delight. This mission work is the best 
safeguard for those who are in danger of forgetting 
that art must always be under the law of Christ, and 
that we must not buy our most refined pleasures at 
the cost of human misery. 


GAMBLING AND GODLINESS. 


The Bishop of Gibraltar has acted with great wis- 
dom in refusing to support the erection of an English 
church at Monaco. The gambling-tables of Monte 
Carlo are notorious, and a church would only delude 
ignorant travellers with the false semblance of re- 
spectability. It would attract them to their own ruin, 
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and to the profit, at any rate, of some of those who 
are promoting this new scheme to combine gambling 
and godliness. The idea that a church erected under 
such circumstances would ‘‘ afford a salutary check to 
the votaries of pleasure” is absurd; and the very 
pleas advanced by a critic of the bishop’s letter show 
the strange conception which some people have of 
religious influence. The gentleman was in the right 
who remarked that if he went to church in the morn- 
ing he could not consistently go to the tables in the 
evening ; and the lady who handed over to the chap- 
lain the £5 which she had intended to stake—‘“‘invest”’ 
the wise call it—at the gaming-tables : but is this not 
an ignoble result of Christian teaching? The man 
who did not gamble on the Sunday would consider 
himself perfectly free to do so on six days in the week, 
and with the assurance that he had fulfilled his re- 
ligious duties into the bargain; and the lady would 
be apt to look on her gift as but an “ investment ” of 
another kind. Wickedness is never so wicked as 
when it borrows the garb of religion. And no one 
pretends that achurch at Monaco is promoted to cope 
with the scandal of the place. 


TEMPERANCE REACTION IN AMERICA, 


The experience of temperance reformers in the 
United States should give a salutary warning to inju- 
dicious partisans athome. For the present the whole 
country seems to have stopped in its progress towards 
reform, and the liquor interest is having everything 
its own way. In New York State and in Brooklyn 
there is a distinct reaction on the question of liquor 
licenses. In Kansas, a governor has been elected 
who has turned the prohibitory law into a dead letter. 
In Iowa, a discussion has been raised as to the legality 
of the popular vote suppressing the liquor traffic ; and 
at Chicago a contest for the mayoralty has ended 
in the complete discomfiture of the respectable candi- 
date. In Massachusetts the campaign against intem- 
perance has died out; and unless there is a speedy 
revival of enthusiasm, there will be an up-hill struggle 
to regain the former position. 


FRANCE AND CHINA. 


There is a danger of new disturbance in China. In 
virtue of a commercial treaty extorted from the sove- 
reign of Annam in 1874, the French Government 
claims the right to interfere with the internal affairs of 
Tonquin, and to occupy points on the river Songcoi. 
In fact, their aim evidently is to detach Annam from 
the Chinese Empire, and to make the Tuduc, the 
native ruler, a tool in their own hands. By this 
method they will secure a new colonial settlement of 
immense value, and will open up a trade route into 
the interior of Yunnan, which Mr. Colquhoun has 
made familiar to us in his new book, ‘Across 
Chryse.’”? But so far the project has been a failure. 
At the court of Annam, Chinese influence is stronger 
than ever. The reinforcements sent to join the 
French troops have been sufficient only to irritate 
and not to awe, and the French minister has been 
driven to take refuge at Saigon. It is quite clear 








that our restless neighbours have failed to appreciate 
the power and the pride of China, and that they have 
yet to learn by what long and laborious processes a 
colonial empire is built up: it is the slow result of 
time and of patient and persistent energy, not of 
reckless encroachment, for foundations laid in a day 
are always insecure. There is still happily time for 
them to draw back, and to avoid adding to the sad 
list of European wars with China, 


IlI.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 


THE DUKE OF SOMERSET AND THE CHURCH 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Why should the Duke of Somerset be such a per- 
sistent foe of foreign missions? Fourteen years ago 
he indicted the Christian workers in China as fiercely 
as he recently attacked the agents of the Church 
Missionary Society in Western Africa, and with as 
little cause in the one case as in the other. How- 
ever, the debate in the House of Lords is not to be 
regretted ; it will clear away misconceptions and ex- 
plode malicious slanders. For the sad scandal on the 
Niger the Church Missionary Society is not in the 
least degree responsible. The facts of the case are 
these. Two negroes, John and Williams, the one an in- 
terpreter, the other a schoolmaster, in the employment 
of the society, treated a girl with the most barbarous 
cruelty, and finally tortured her to death. Their 
trial was, indeed, too long delayed, but the fault did 
not lie at the door of the Church Missionary Society. 
So far from hushing the matter up, their representa- 
tive was the first to give information of the crime, 
and no efforts were spared to secure the punishment 
of the murderers. This ungenerous attempt to malign 
the society on account of the offences of two negro 
subordinates has only resulted in drawing attention to 
the grand work which its missionaries are doing in 
civilising and converting the population of the Niger. 
Just now the mission has been specially blessed by a 
rich outpouring of the Divine Grace. 


LAY MISSIONS IN GERMANY. 


The conference which was held in April at Frank- 
fort-on-Main affords unmistakable evidence of the 
revival of a missionary spirit among the Protestant 
laity of Germany and Switzerland. Though many 
of us can hardly assent to all the statements of the 
promoters, when they suggest that the tone and 
spirit of missions as they now exist have been an un- 
surmountable obstacle to their success among the cul- 
tivated classes of Eastern nations, still every ong will 
feel that the movement in itself is a cause for deep 
thankfulness. It recognises that objection to methods 
of work is no justification for inertness, much less for 
antipathy to the work itself; and acknowledges that 
in the kingdom of Christ annexation is the only 
true policy. And the moment that men more deeply 
versed in the religious literature of the East than the 
natives of the East themselves, come forward unfet- 
tered by Church or ritual to proclaim their belief in 
One who is not the “‘ Light of Asia” alone, but the 
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Light of the World, their appeal on the broad basis of 
the Protestant faith should exert a mighty power for 
good. Moreover the united testimony of laymen 
whose names are familiar to every European scholar 
as those of Lipsius, Hase, and Max Miiller, not to 
mention many more, will prove to hostile critics that 
the days of missionary enthusiasm are not yet past. 


MISSION WORK IN THE NEW HEBRIDES. 


The Rev. J. G. Paton gives a most encouraging 
account of the work in progress among the islands of 
the New Hebrides. When he arrived there fifteen 
years ago, there were unusual difficulties to contend 
with; the people were in a state of the wildest 
savagery, and every island had a special dialect of its 
own. But he has lived to see brighter days. The 
natives have been won from barbarism, and are accept- 
ing the Gospel. There are Christian churches in 
eight islands, and mission stations in four more; 
parts of the Scriptures have been translated into nine 
different languages. At Aniva the people are literally 
buying their Bibles; not with money, indeed, for 
they possess none, but with arrowroot. Last year 
they prepared nearly 500 lbs. to pay for the printing 
of another book in their own tongue; for when they 
have got a part they are all the more anxious to get 
the whole Bible, while they value it the more because 
they have laboured for it. There is such a thing as 
making blessings too common and too cheap by an 
unwise liberality. 


BIBLE DISTRIBUTION AMONG CHINESE STUDENTS. 


Mr. Muirhead has been making a novel experiment 
in mission work at Nanking. Last autumn more 
than 20,000 students had assembled in that city to 
enter for one of the most important Chinese examina- 
tions, and the agents of the Bible Society, cautiously 
at first, but more boldly as they met with no apparent 
hostility, distributed the word of God among the 
students passing to and from the examination hall. 
There was no tumult and no disorder ; in fact, there 
was a general readiness to receive the copies of the 
Scriptures. Those who received the books were the 
very men who possessed the highest intellectual qualifi- 
cations for understanding and appreciating what they 
read ; and many of them had come from remote dis- 
tricts inaccessible to more direct work. Labour of 
this kind may vanish from sight; but it is not lost. 
In many a hidden rill running underground it is en- 
riching and fertilising the vast plains of heathendom. 


THE TRIBES OF THE TRANSVAAL. 


A most pathetic petition from the Transvaal has 
been sent home to the Wesleyan Missionary Society. 
The chairman of the Molopo district has visited 
the villages of Montsioa, the Baralong chief, of 
whom we have heard so much lately in political 
debates, and also of his rival and foe, Machabe. Yet 
though the tribes are at variance, they both agree in 
pleading for ‘‘a white teacher.” Through all the 
troubles of the last few years, Montsioa’s people espe- 
cially have bravely held their faith, and Mr. Watkins 





when he visited them found ‘a small congregation” 
of more thana thousand. The greeting of the old 
chief was full of sadness: ‘I thought,” said he, 
‘that the fathers of the Wesleyan Missionary Society 
had forgotten me, like the English Government. It 
is only through the mercy of God that you find any 
of us alive. God did not forget us, or we should 
have been utterly lost.” Though the people have 
been loyal, at the same time the churches have 
suffered seriously: Moleno, a native teacher, a man 
full of strength and wisdom, has died, and left no 
capable successor; and the ordinances of baptism, 
marriage, and the eucharist have been discontinued 
through lack of authorised ministers, not from the 
indifference of the people ; for during Mr. Watkins’s 
visit, one young man came nearly forty miles to be 
married. It was the same story elsewhere: the same 
need, and the same appeal. How shall it be met ? 


IV.—MEMORIAL RECORD. 
DERWENT COLERIDGE. 

The very name of Derwent Coleridge carries us 
back in thought to the famous men of former years ; 
to his father, the poet and philosopher; to his bril- 
liant and unfortunate brother, Hartley, doomed, like 
too many other “ bright things,”’ to “‘ come to confu- 
sion ;”’ to his noble sister, Sara, and to Wordsworth 
and Southey, the friends of his early home. But 
Derwent Coleridge’s life was not built only upon the 
fame of others: he did a noble work of his own. 
First at Helston school, where he had Charles Kings- 
ley for a pupil, and then at St. Mark’s Training Col- 
lege, Chelsea, he proved himself a tender, wise, and 
strong man. He was a man born to teach, and car- 
ried the religious inspiration into his intellectual work 
to ennoble and consecrate it. His young men, the 
teachers of the future, were to him what his boys 
were to Arnold; though Derwent Coleridge inspired 
more affection and less awe. But to all those who 
came under his influence during his five-and-twenty 
years’ service at the college, he was a living example 
of the spirit and character of the true teacher, who 
finds in knowledge an instrument and aid of life, but 
not life’s highest end. 


THE DEAN OF WINDSOR, 


Only a few months ago—indeed it seems but yes- 
terday—it was announced that Mr. Connor had ac- 
cepted the Deanery of Windsor, a position rich in 
influence as in honour. And now his life has come 
to a sad and sudden close, almost before he had en- 
tered upon his new duties. Yet his life was not one 
of promise without fulfilment; for he had won his 
promotion by long years of quiet, unobtrusive service ; 
and all those who knew and loved him, even in their 
hour of mourning, will be comforted by bright and 
sacred memories of all he did and of all he was. But 
few will feel the loss more deeply than the Queen, 
who honoured him with her friendship and esteem: 
her friends of former days are dropping away one by 
one, and every year makes the crown more a “ lonely 
splendour ” than before. 















































IN SUMMER FIELDS 









t! 
Ye flowers in your wonderful silence, d 
Ye birds with your wonderful sound, 
The love of my God are declaring ; 
For ye are the language He found. T 
Ye smile to the eye of my spirit, j 


Ye sing to the ear of my soul; 
Ye waken soft echoes of anthems 
Which over God's Paradise roll. 





Ye bloom as ye bloomed once in Eden, 
Make holy and sacred the sod ; 

Ye sing as ye sang when in rapture 

Man counted you angels of God. 





By you—common things of the desert— 
God's love has this miracle wrought : 
Ye fill me with exquisite gladness, 
With worship which silences thought. 
MARY HARRISON 

















HOW IT ALL CAME ROUND. 


By L. T. MEADE, AvutTHorR oF “ WATER GIPSIES,” “ MOTHER HERRING’S CHICKEN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—THREE FACTS. 


INNER was more than half over when 
she reached Prince’s Gate. 


own room and sent for her maid. 

“ Ward, I am very tired and not very well. 
I shall not go down again to-night, nor do I 
wish to see any one. Please bring up a cup 
of strong tea here, and a little dry toast, and 
then you may leave me. I shall not want 
you again to-night.” 

“You won’t see Mr. Harman again to- 
night, miss. Am I to take him that mes- 
sage ?” 

“Ves; say that I have a headache and 
think I had better stay quiet. I will be 
down to breakfast as usual.” 

Ward went away, to return in a few mo- 
ments with the tea and toast. 

“Tf you please, Miss Harman, they have 
just sent the wedding dress and veil from 
—. Are you too tired to be fitted to- 
night ?” 

Charlotte gave a little involuntary shudder. 

“Ves, I am much too tired,” she said ; 
“put everything away, I do not want even 
to look at them. Thank you, Ward, this tea 
looks nice. Now you need not come in 
again. Good night.” 

“Good night, Miss Harman,” said the 
maid, going softly to the door and closigg it 
behind her. 

Charlotte got up at once and turned the 
key. Now, at last, thank God, she was quite 
alone. She threw off her bonnet and cloak 
and going straight to her bed flung herself 
upon it. In this position she lay still for 
over an hour. The strong tension she had 
put on herself gave way during that hour, for 
she groaned often and heavily, though tears 
were very far from her eyes. At the end 
of about an hour she got up, bathed her 
face and hands in cold water, drank a cup 
of tea, and put some coals on a fire in 
the grate. She then pulled out her watch. 
Yes; she gave a sigh of relief—it was not 
yet ten o'clock, she had the best part of 
twelve hours before her in which to prepare 
to meet her father at breakfast. In these 
hours she must think, she must resolve, she 
must prepare herself for action. She sat 
down opposite the little cheerful fire which, 


warm though the night was, was grateful to 
XII—28 


She was | 
giad of this. She went straight up to her | 


| have full dominion over her. 





her in her chilled state of mind and body. 
Looking into its light she allowed thought tc 
Hitherto, from 
the moment she had read those words in het 
grandfather's will until this present moment, 
she had kept thought back. In the numb- 
ness which immediately followed the first 
shock, this was not so difficult. She had 
heard all Sandy Wilson’s words, but had only 
dimly followed out their meaning. He 
wanted to meet her on the morrow. She 
had promised to meet him, as she would have 
promised also to do anything else, however - 
preposterous, at that moment. Then she had 
felt a desire, more from the force of habit 
than from any stronger motive, to go home. 
She had been met by Hester Wright, and 
Hester had taken her to see her dying hus- 
band. She had stood by the death-bed and 
looked into the dim and terrible eyes of 
death, and felt as though a horrible nightmare 
was oppressing her, and then at last she had 
got away, and at last, at last she was at 
home. The luxuries of her own refined and 
beautiful home surrounded her. She was 
seated in the room where she had slept as 
a baby, as a child, as a girl; and now, now 
she must wake from this semi-dream, she 
must rouse herself, she must think it out. 
Hinton was right in saying that in a time of 
great trouble a very noble part of Charlotte 
would awake; that in deep waters such 
a nature as hers would rise, not sink. It 
was awakening now, and putting forth its 
young wings, though its birth-throes were 
causing agony. “ I qwé// look the facts boldly 
in the face,” she said once aloud, “even my 
own heart shall not accuse me of cowardice.” 
There were three facts confronting this young 
woman, and one seemed nearly as terrible as 
the other. First, her father was guilty. Dur- 
ing almost all the years of her life he had 
been not an honourable, but a base man ; 
he had, to enrich himself, robbed the widow 
and the fatherless ; he had grown wealthy on 
their poverty; he had left them to suffer, 
perhaps to die. The will which he had 
thought would never be read was there to 
prove his treachery. Believing that his fel- 
low-trustee was dead, he had betrayed his 
sacred trust. Charlotte could scarcely ima- 
gine a darker crime. Her father, who looked 
so noble, who was so tender and good to 
her, who bore so high a character in the 
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eyes of the world, was a very bad man. This 
was her first fact. Her second seemed, just 
because of the first, even a shade darker. 
This father, whom she had loved, this poor, 
broken-down, guilty father, who, like a broken 
idol, had fallen from his high estate in her 
heart, was dying. Ah! she knew it now; 
that look on his old face could only belong 
to the dying. How blind she had been! 
how ignorant! But the Wrights’ words had 
torn the veil from her eyes; the guilty man 
was going fast to judgment. The God whom 
he had sinned against was about to demand 
retribution. Now she read the key to his 
unhappiness, his despair. No wonder, no 
wonder, that like a canker it had eaten into 
his heart. Her father was certainly dying ; 
God himself was taking his punishment into 
His own hands. Charlotte’s third fact, though 
the most absolutely personal of the whole, 
scarcely tortured her as the other two did to- 
night. It lay so clearly and so directly in 
her path, that there was no pausing how best 
to act. The way for action was too clear to 
be even for an instant disobeyed. Into this 
fire she must walk without hesitation or 
pause. Her wedding-day could not be on 
the twentieth ; her engagement must be broken 
off; her marriage at an end. What! she, the 
daughter of a thief, ally herself to an upright, 
honourable man! Never! never! Whatever 
the consequences and the pain to either, 
Hinton and she must part. She did not 
yet know how this parting would be effected. 
She did not know whether she would say 
farewell to her lover telling him all the ter- 
rible and bitter disgrace, or with a poor and 
lame excuse on her lips. But however she 
did it, the thing must be done. Never, 
never, never would she drag the man she 
loved down into her depths of shame. 
To-night she scarcely felt the full pain of 
this. It was almost a relief, in the midst of 
all the chaos, to have this settled line of 
action around which no doubt must linger. 
Yes, she would instantly break off her en- 
gagement. Now she turned her thoughts to 
her two former facts. Her father was guilty. 
Her father was dying. She, in an underhand 
way, for which even now she hated herself, 
had discovered her father’s long- buried 
crime. But she had not alone discovered it. 
’ Another had also gone to see that will in 
Somerset House ; another with eyes far more 
practised than hers had read those fatal 
words. And that other, he could act. He 
would act ; he would expose the guilty and 
dying old man, for he was ¢he other trustee. 
Charlotte was very ignorant as to how the 





law would act with regard to such a crime as 
her father’s. Doubtless there would be a 
public trial, a public disgrace. He would be 
dragged into the prisoner’s dock; his old 
white head would be bowed low there, and 
he was a dying man. 

In the first shock and horror of finding 
that the father she had always almost wor- 
shipped could be guilty of such a terrible 
crime, a great rush of anger and almost hard- 
ness had steeled her heart against him; but 
now tenderer feelings came back. Pity, sad- 
eyed and gentle, knocked at her heart, and 
when she let in pity, love quickly resumed 


fits throne. Yes; whatever his crime, what- 


ever his former life, she loved that old man. 
That white-headed, broken-hearted man, so 
close to the grave, was her father, and she 
his only child. When she spoke to Sandy 
Wilson to-day she had felt no desire to save 
the guilty from his rightful fate. But now 
her feelings were different. A great cry arose 
in her heart on his behalf. Could she screen 
him? could she screen him from his fate? 
In her agony she rose and flung herseif on 
her knees. “My God, help me; my God, 
don’t forsake me; save my father. Save 
him, save him, save him.” 

She felt a little calmer after this broken 
prayer, and something to do occurred to her 
with its instant power of tranquillising. She 
would find out the doctor whom her father 
consulted. She would ask Uncle Jasper. She 
would make him tell her, and she would visit 
this man early in the morning, and, whatever 
the consequence, learn the exact truth from 
his dips. It would help her in her interview 
later on with Mr. Wilson. Beyond this little 
immediate course of action, there was no 
light whatever ; but she felt so far calmed, 
that, about two o'clock, she lay down and 
sleep came to her—healthy and dreamless 
sleep, which was sent direct from God to 
put strength into the brave heart, to enable 
it to suffer and endure. Many weeks before 
Mr. Home had said to Charlotte Harman, 
“You must keep the Christ bright within 
you.” Was His likeness to shine henceforth 
through all the rest of her life, in those frank 
eyes, that sweet face, that noble woman’s 
heart, because of and through that great tribu- 
lation? We have heard tell of the white robes 
which they wear who go through it. Is it 
not worth while for so sacred a result to heat 
the furnace seven times? 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—THE DOCTOR’S VERDICT. 


In her terrible anger and despair Char- 
lotte had almost forgotten Uncle Jasper ; but 
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when she came down to breakfast the follow- 
ing morning and saw him there, for he had 
come to Prince’s Gate early, and was stand- 
ing with her father on the hearth-rug, she 
suddenly remembered that he too must have 
been guilty ; nay, worse, her father had never 
tried to deceive her, and Uncle Jasper had. 
She remembered the lame story he had told 
her about Mrs. Home; how fully she had 
believed that story, and how it had comforted 
her heart at the time! Now she saw clearly 
its many flaws, and wondered at her own 
blindness. Charlotte had always been con- 
sidered an open creature—one so frank, so 
ingenuous, that her secrets, had she ever tried 
to have any, might be read like an open book; 
but last night she had learned to dissemble. 
She was glad when she entered the cheerful 
breakfast-room to find that she was able to 
put her hardly learned lesson in practice. 
Knowing what she did, she could yet go up 
and kiss her father, and allow her uncle to 
put his lips to her cheek. She certainly looked 
badly, but that was accounted for by the 
headache which she confessed still troubled 
her. She sat down opposite the tea-urn, and 
breakfast was got through in such a manner 
that Mr. Harman noticed nothing particular 
to be wrong. He always drove to the City 
now in his own private carriage, and after he 
had gone Charlotte turned to Jasper. 

“Uncle Jasper,” she said, “‘ you have de- 
ceived me.” 

“Good heavens! how, Charlotte ?” said the 
old uncle. 

“My father is very ill. You have given 
me to understand that there was nothing of 
serious consequence the matter with him.” 

Uncle Jasper heaved a slight but still 
audible sigh of relief! Was this all? These 
fears he might even yet quiet. 

“T have not deceived you, Charlotte,” he 
said, ‘‘ for I do not believe your father to be 
seriously ill.” 

He fixed his keen grey eyes on her face as 
he spoke. She returned his, gaze without 
shrinking. 

“ Still you do think him ill?” she said. 

“Well, any one to look at him must admit 
that he is not what he was.” 

“Just so, Uncle Jasper. So you have told 
me very many times, when you have feared 
my troubling him on certain matters. Now 
it has come to me from another source that 
he is very ill. My eyes have been opened, 
and I see the fact myself. I wish to learn 
the simple and exact truth. I wish to see the 
doctor he has consulted.” 

“ How do you know he has consulted any?” 








“ Has he?” 

Uncle Jasper was silent for a moment. He 
felt in a difficulty. Did Charlotte know the 
worst, she might postpone her marriage, the 
last thing to be desired just now; and yet 
where had she got her information? It was 
awkward enough, though he felt a certain 
sense of relief in thus accounting for the 
change in her appearance since yesterday 
morning. He got up and approached her 
side softly. 

“‘ My dear, I do own that your father is ill. 
I own, too, that I have, by his most express 
wish, made as light of the matter to you as I 
could. The fact is, Charlotte, he is anxious, 
very anxious, about himself. He thinks 
himself much worse than I believe him to be; 
but his strongest desire is, that now, on the 
eve of your marriage, you should not be 
alarmed on his account. I firmly believe 
you have no cause for any special fear. Ought 
you not to respect his wishes, and rest satis- 
fied without seeking to know more than he 
and I tell you? I will swear, Charlotte, if 
that is any consolation to you, that I am not 
immediately anxious about your father.” 

“You need not swear, Uncle Jasper. Your 
not being anxious does not prevent my being 
so. Iam determined to find out the exact 
truth. If he thinks himself very ill he has, 
of course, consulted some medical man. If 
you will not tell me his name I will myself 
ask my father to do so to-night.” 

“ By so doing you will shock him, and the 
doctor does not wish him to be shocked.” 

“Just so, Uncle Jasper, and you can spare 
him that by telling me what you know.” 

“‘ My dear niece, if you w// have it?” 

“T certainly am quite resolved, uncle.” 

“ Well, well, you approach this subject at 
your peril. If you must see the doctor you 
must. Wilful woman over again. Would 
you like me to go with you?” 

“No, thank you; I prefer to go alone. 
What is the doctor’s name ?” 

“Sir George Anderson, of B—— Street.” 

“T will go to him at once,” said Charlotte. 

She left the room instantly, though she 
heard her uncle calling her back. Yes, she 
would go to Sir George at once. She pulled 
out her watch, ran up-stairs, put on some 
out-door dress, and in ten minutes from the 
time she had learned the name of the great 
physician was in a hansom driving to his 
house. This rapid action was arelief to her. 
Presently she arrived at her destination. 
Yes, the doctor was at home. He was en- 
gaged for the present with another patient, 
but if Charlotte liked to wait he would see 
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her in her turn. Certainly she would wait. 
She gave her card to the man who admitted 
her, and was shown into a room, very dark 
and dismal, where three or four patients were 
already enduring a time of suspense waiting 
for their interviews. Charlotte, knowing 
nothing of illness, knew, if possible, still less 
of doctors’ rooms. A sense of added de- 
pression came over her as she seated herself 
on the nearest chair, and glanced, from the 
weary and suffering faces of those who waited 
anxiously for their doom, to the periodicals 
and newspapers piled on the table. A 
gentleman seated not far off handed her the 
last number of the ///ustrated London News. 
She took it, turning the pages mechanically. 
To her dying day she never got over the dis- 
like to that special paper which that half- 
hour created. 

One by one the patients’ names were 
called by the grave footman as he came 
to summon them. One by one they went 
away, and at last, at last, Charlotte’s turn 
came. She had entered into conversation 
with a little girl of about sixteen, who ap- 
peared to be in consumption, and the little 
girl had praised the great physician in such 
terms that Charlotte felt more than ever that 
against his opinion there could be no appeal. 
And now at last she was in the great man’s 
presence, and, healthy girl that she was, her 
heart beat so loud, and her face grew so 
white, that the practised eyes of the doctor 
might have been pardoned for mistaking her 
for a bond-fide patient. . 

“‘ What are you suffering from?” he asked 
of her. 

‘It is not myself, Sir George,” she said, 
then making a great effort to control her 
voice—‘I have come about my father—my 
father is one of your patients. His name is 
Harman.” 

Sir George turned to a large book at his 
side, opened it at a certain page, read quietly 
for a moment, then closing it, fixed his keen 
eyes on the young lady. 

“You are right,” he said, “ your father, Mr. 
Harman, is one of my patients. Hecame to 
see me no later than last week.” 

“Sir,” said Charlotte, and her voice grew 
steadier and braver as she spoke, “ 1 am in 
perfect health, and my father is ill. I have 
come here to-day to learn from your lips the 
exact truth as to his case.” 

“The exact truth?” said the doctor. 
“ Does your father know you have come here, 
Miss—Miss Harman ?” 

“He does not, Sir George. My father is 
a widower, and I am his only child. He 








has endeavoured to keep this thing from me, 
and hitherto has partially succeeded. Yester- 
day, through another source, I learned that 
he is very seriously ill. I have come to you 
to know the truth. You will tell it to me, 
will you not?” 

“T certainly can tell it to you.” 

** And you will?” 

“Well, the fact is, Miss Harman, he is 
anxious that you should not know. I am 
scarcely prepared to fathom your strength of 
character. Any shock will be of serious con- 
sequence to him. How can I tell how you 
will act when you know all?” 

“You are preparing me for the worst now, 
Sir George. I solemnly promise you in no 
way to use my knowledge so as to give my 
father the slightest shock.” 

“ T believe you,” answered the doctor. “A 
brave woman can do wonders. Women are 
unselfish ; they can hide their own feelings to 
comfort and succour another. Miss Harman, 
I am sorry for you, I have bad news for 


you.” 
“TI know it, Sir George. My father is 
very ill.” 


“Your father is as seriously ill as a man 
can be to be alive ; in short, he is—dying.” 

“Ts there no hope ?” 

“ None.” 

“Must he die soon?” asked Charlotte, 
after a brief pause. 

“That depends. His malady is of such 
a nature that any sudden shock, any sud- 
den grief will probably kill him instantly. 
If his mind is kept perfectly calm, and all 
shocks are kept from him, he may live for 
many months.” 

“Oh! terrible!” cried Charlctte. 

She covered her face.* When she raised it 
at last it looked quite haggard and old. 

“ Sir George,” she said, “I do not doubt 
that in your position as a doctor you have 
come across some secrets. I am going to 
confide in you, to confide in you to a certain 
measure.” 

“ Your confidence shall be sacred, my dear 
young lady.” 

*‘ Yesterday, Sir George, I learned some- 
thing, something which concerns my father. 
It concerns him most nearly and most pain- 
fully. It relates to an oldand buried wrong. 
This wrong relates to others; it relates to 
those now living most nearly and most pain- 
fully.” 

“Is it a money matter?” asked the doctor. 

“Tt is a money matter. My father alone 
can set it right. I mean that during his life- 
time it cannot possibly in any way be set right 
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without his knowledge. Almost all my life, he 
has kept this thing a secret from me and— 
and—from the world. For three-and-twenty 
years it has lain in a grave. If he is told 
now, and the wrong cannot be repaired with- 
out his knowledge, it will come on him as a 
—disgrace. The question I ask of you is 
this: can he bear the disgrace ?” 

“ And my answer to you, Miss Harman, is, 
that in his state of health the knowledge you 
speak of will instantly kill him.” 

“Then—then—God help me! what am I 
to do? Can the wrong never be righted ?” 

“ My dear young lady, I am sincerely sorry 
for you. I cannot enter into the moral 
question, I can only state a fact. As your 
father’s physician I forbid you to tell him.” 

“You forbid me to tell him?” said Char- 
lotte. She got up and pulled down her veil. 
“Thank you,” she said, holding out her 
hand. ‘‘I have that to go on—as my father’s 
physician you forbid him to know ?” 

“‘T forbid it absolutely. Such a knowledge 
would cause instant death.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—PUZZLED. 


THE old Australian, Alexander Wilson, 
had left his niece, Charlotte Home, after his 
first interview with her, in a very disturbed state 
of mind. More disturbed indeed was he than 
by the news of his sister’s death, He was a 
rich man now, having been successful in the 
land of his banishment, and having returned 
to his native land the possessor of a moderate 
fortune. He had never married, and he 
meant to live with Daisy and share his 
wealth with her. But in these day-dreams 
he had only thought of his money as giving 
some added comforts to his rich little sister, 
enabling her to have a house in London for 
the season, and, while living in the country, 
to add more horses to her establishment and 
more conservatories to build and tend. His 
money should add to her luxuries and, con- 
sequently, to her comforts. He had never 
heard of this unforgotten sister for three-and- 
twenty years, the strange dislike to write 
home having grown upon him as time went 
on. But though he knew nothing about her, 
he many a time in his own wild and solitary 
life pictured her as he saw her last. Daisy 
never grew old to him. Death and Daisy 
were not connected. Daisy in his imagina- 
tion was always young, always girlish, always 
fresh and beautiful. He saw her as he saw 
her last in her beautiful country home 
standing by her rich husband’s side, looking 
more like his daughter than his wife. No; 
Sandy never dreamed that Daisy would or 











could die, but in thinking of her he believed 
her to be a widow. That husband, so old 
when he went away, must be dead. 

On his arrival in England, Sandy went 
down into Hertfordshire. He visited the 
place where he had last seen his sister. It . 
was in the hands of strangers—sold long ago. 
No one even remembered the name of Har- 
man. ‘Then he met little Daisy Home, and 
learned quite by accident that his Daisy 
was dead, and that the pretty child who re- 
minded him of her was her grandchild. He 
went to visit Charlotte Home, and there 
made a fresh discovery. Had his Daisy been 
alive she would have wanted far more from 
his well-filled purse than horses and carriages. 
She would have needed not the luxuries of 
life, but the necessities. He had imagined 
her rich, while she had died in poverty. 
She had died poor, and her child, her 
only child, bore evident marks of having 
met face to face with the sorest of all want, 
that which attacks the gently born. Her 
face, still young but sadly thin and worn, 
the very look in her eyes, told this fact to 
Sandy. 

Yes; his pretty Daisy, whom he had 
imagined so rich, so bountifully provided for, 
had died a very poor and struggling woman. 
Doubtless this sad and dreadful fact had 
shortened her days. Doubtless but for this 
monstrous injustice she would be alive now, 
ready to welcome her long-lost brother back 
to his native land. 

All that night Sandy Wilson lay awake. 
He was a hale and hearty man, and seldom 
knew what it was to toss for any time on his 
pillow ; but so shocked was he, that this 
night no repose would visit‘ him. An in- 
justice had been done, a fraud committed, 
and it remained for him to find out the evil 
thing, to drag it to the light, to set the 
wronged right once more. Charlotte Home 
was not at all the character he could best 
understand. She was not in the least like 
her mother. She told the tale of her wrongs 
with a strange and manifest reluctance. She 
believed that a fraud had been committed. 
She was fully persuaded that not her long- 
dead father but her living half-brothers were 
the guilty parties. In this belief Sandy most 
absolutely shared. He longed to drag these 
villains into the glaring light of justice, to : 
expose them and their disgraceful secret to 
the shameful light of day. But in this long- 
ing he saw plainly that Charlotte did not 
share. He was puzzled, scarcely pleased 
that this was so. How differently little 
Daisy would have acted had she been alive! 
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Dear little innocent Daisy, who all alone 
could do nothing, would in his strong presence 
have grown so brave and fearless. She 
would have put the case absolutely and once 
for all into his hands. Now this her daughter 
did not seem disposed to do. She said 
to him, with most manifest anxiety, “ You 
will do nothing without me. You will do 
nothing until we meet again.” 

This he had promised readily enough, for 
what could he do in the short hours which 
must elapse between now and their next 
meeting? As he was dressing, however, 
on the following morning, a sudden idea did 
occur to him, and on this idea he resolved to 
act before he saw Charlotte at six o’clock in 
the evening. He would go to Somerset 
House and see Mr. Harman’s will. What 
Daisy first, and now Charlotte, had never 
thought of doing during all these years he 
would do that very day. Thus he would 
gain certain and definite information. With 
this information it would be comparatively 
easy to know how best to act. 

He went to Somerset House. Hesaw the 
will; he saw the greatness of the robbery 
committed so many years ago; he saw and 
he felt a wild kind of almost savage delight 
in the fact that he could quickly and easily 
set the wrong right, for he was one of the 
trustees. He saw all this, and yet—and yet— 
he went away a very unhappy and perplexed 
man, for he had seen something else—he had 
seen a woman’s agony and despair. Sandy 
Wilson possessed .the very softest soul that 
had ever been put into a big body. He 
neyer could bear to see even a dog in pain. 
How then could he look at the face of this 
girl which,.all in a moment, under his very 
eyes, had been blanched with agony? He 
.could not bear it. He forgot his fierce 
longing. for revenge, he forgot his niece 
Charlotte’s wrongs, in this sudden and pas- 
sionate desire to succour the other Charlotte, 
the daughter of the bad man who had robbed 
his own Sister, his own niece ; he became 
positively anxious that Miss Harman should 
not commit herself ; he felt a nervous fear as 
each word dropped from her lips ; he saw 
that she spoke in the extremity of despair. 
How could he stop the words which told:too 
much? He was relieved when the thought 
occurred to. him to ask her to meet him 
again—again. when they both were calmer. 
She had consented,,and he found himself 
advising her, as he would have advised his 
own. dear daughter had he been lucky enough 
to have possessed one. He promised her 
that nothing; nothing should be done until 








they met again, and so afraid was he that, in 
his interview that evening with his niece, 
Mrs. Home, he might be tempted to drop 
some word which might betray ever so little 
that other Charlotte, that instead of going to 
Tremin’s Road as he had intended, he 
wrote a note excusing himself and putting 
off his promised visit until the following 
evening. 


CHAPTER XL.—CHARLOTTE’S PLEA. 


WHEN at last the time drew near for him 
to bend his steps in the direction of Somerset 
House he had by no means made up his 
mind how to act. His sympathies were still 
with Miss Harman. Her face had haunted 
him all night long; but he felt that every 
sense of justice, every sense of right, called 
upon him to befriend Mrs. Home. His 
dearly loved dead sister seemed to call to 
him from her grave and to ask him to rescue 
those belonging to her, to give again to these 
wronged ones what was rightfully theirs. In 
any case, seeing the wrong as he so plainly 
did, he would have felt called upon to take 


his sister’s part in the matter. Butascircum- , 


stances now stood, even had Mrs. Home 
been no relation to him whatever, he still 
must have acted for her and her alone. For 
was he not the ofher trustee? and did not the 
very law of the land of his birth demand that 
he should see that the terms of the will were 
carried out ? 

He arrived at the square of Somerset 
House, and found Miss Harman waiting for 
him. 

She came up to him at once and held 
out her hand. His quick eye detected at 
a glance that she was now quite calm and 
collected, that whatever she might have done 
in the first agony of her despair yesterday, 
to-day she would do nothing to betray her- 
self. Strange to say, he liked her far less well 
in this mood than he-had done yesterday, and 
his heart and inclination veered round again 
to his wronged niece and her children with 
a sense of pleasure and almost triumph. 

They began to walk up and down, and 
Miss Harman, finding that her companion 
was silent, was the first to speak. 

** You asked me to meet you here to-day. 
What do you want to say to me?” 

Good heavens! was she going to ride the 
high horse over him in this style? Sandy’s 
small eyes almost flashed as he turned to 
look at her. j 

“‘ A monstrous wrong has been done, Miss 
Harman,” he answered. “I have come to 
talk about that,” 
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“T know,” replied Charlotte. “I have 
thought it all out. I know exactly what has 
been done. My grandfather died and left a 
sum of twelve hundred a year to my—to his 
wife. He left other moneys to my father 
and his brother. My father and his brother, 
my uncle, disregarded the claims of the 
widow and the orphan child. They appro- 
priated the money—they—s/o/e it—giving to 
my grandfather’s widow a small sum during 
her life, which small sum they did not even 
allow to be retained by her child.” 

“That is pretty much the case, young 
lady. You have read the will with tolerable 
accuracy.” 

*T do not know in the least how the deed 
was done,” continued Charlotte. “ Howsuch a 
crime could be committed and yet lie hidden 
all these years remains a terrible and myste- 
rious thing to me. But that it was done, I 
can but use my own eyes in reading my 
grandfather’s will to see.” 

“Tt was done easily enough, Miss Harman. 
They thought the other trustee was dead. 
Your father and his brother were false to 
their trust, and they never reckoned that 
Sandy Wilson would come back all alive and 
blooming one fine morning—Sandy, whose 
duty it is to see this great wrong put right.” 

“ Yes, it is your duty,” said Charlotte ; and 
now, again, she grew very white; her eyes 
sought the ground, and she was silent. 

“Tt is my most plain duty,” repeated Wil- 
son, shuffling with his great feet as he walked 
by hez side. 

“T should like to know what steps you 
mean to take,” continued Charlotte, suddenly 
raising her eyes to his face. 

“Steps! Good gracious! young lady, I 
have not had time to go into the law of the 
thing. Besides, I promised to do nothing 
until we met again. But one thing is plain 
enough, and obvious enough—my niece, that 
young woman who might have been rich, but 
who is so poor—that young woman must 
come in for her own again. It is three-and- 
twenty years since her father died. She must 
receive from your father that money with all 
back interest for the last three-and-twenty 


years. That means a goodish bit of money,. 


I can tell you.” 

“T have no doubt it does,” replied Char- 
lotte. “Mrs. Home shall have it all.” 

“Well, I hope so, young lady; and soon, 
too. It seems to me she has had her share 
of poverty.” 

“She has had, as you say, her share of that 
evil. Mr. Wilson,” again raising her eyes to 
his face, “ I know Mrs. Home.” 








“You know her? 
Charlotte personaliy ? 
that.” 

“Yes, I know her. 
her now.” 

“You would ?—I am surprised! Why?” 

** That I might go down on my knees to 
her.” 

“Well, good gracious! young lady, I sup- 
posed you might feel sorry, but I did not 
know you would humble yourself to that ex- 
tent. It was not your sin.” 

“Hush! It was my father’s sin. I am 
his child. I would go lower than my knees 
—I would lie on the ground that she might 
walk over me, if the better in that position I 
might plead for mercy.” 

“For mercy? Ay, that’s all very well, 


You know my niece 
She did not tell me 


I should like to see 


but Charlotte must have her rights. Sandy 
Wilson must see to that.” 
“‘She shall have her rights! And yet I 


would see her if I could, and if I saw her I 
would go on my knees and plead for mercy.” 

“T don’t understand you, Miss Harman,” 

* T donot suppose youdo. Will you have 
patience with me while I explain myself?” 

**T have come here to talk to you and to 
listen to you,” said Wilson. 

“Sir, I must tell you of my father, that 
man whom you (and I do not wonder) con- 
sider so bad—so low! When I read that 
will yesterday—when I saw with my own eyes 
what a fraud had been committed, what a 
great, great evil had been done, I felt in my 
first misery that I almost hated my father! 
I said to myself, ‘ Let him be punished!’ I 
would have helped you then to bring him,to 
punishment. . I think you saw that ?” 

“TI did, Miss Harman. _ I can see as far 
through.a stone wall as most people. I saw 
that you were a bit stunned, and I thought 
it but fair that you should have time to calm 
down.” 

“ You were kind to me. You acted as a 
good man and a gentleman. , Then I scarcely 
cared what happened to my father; now 
I do.” 

“Ay, ay, young lady, natural. feelings fhust 
return. I am very sorry for you.” 

“Mr. Wilson, I hope to make you yet 
more sorry. -I must tell yon more, When I 
saw you yesterday I knew that my father was _ 
ill—I knew that he was in appearance an _ 
old man, a broken-down man, a very un- 
happy man; but since I saw’you yesterday 
I have learned that he is a dying man— 
that old man against whom I hardened my 
heart so yesterday is going fast to judg- 
ment. The knowledge of this was kept from 
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me, for my father so loved me, so guarded 
me all my life that he could not bear that 
even a pin’s point of sorrow should rest upon 
me. After seeing you yesterday, and leaving 
you, I visited some poor people who, not know- 
ing that the truth was hidden from me, spoke 
of it as a well-known fact. I went away from 
them with my eyes opened. I only wondered 
they had been closed so long. I went away, 
and this morning I did more. I visited one 
of the greatest and cleverest doctors in Lon- 
don. This doctor my father, unknown to 
me, had for some time consulted. I asked 
him for his candid opinion on my father’s 
case. He gaveittome. Nothing can save 
my father. My father must die! But he 
told me more; he said that the nature of his 
complaint was such that any shock must 
instantly killhim. He said without that shock 
he may live for months ; not many months, 
but still fora few. Hearing this, I took the 
doctor still further into my confidence. I 
told him that a wrong had been committed— 
that during my father’s lifetime that wrong 
could not be set right without his knowledge. 
I said that he must know something which 
would disgrace him. His answer was this: 
‘As his medical man, I forbid him to know; 
such a knowledge will cause certain and in- 
stant death.’” 

Charlotte paused. Wilson, now deeply 
interested, even appalled, was gazing at her 
earnestly. 

“T know Charlotte Home,” continued Miss 
Harman ; “and, as I said just now, I would 
see her now. Yes, she has needed money ; 
she has longed for money; she has been 
cruelly wronged—most cruelly treated ! Still, 
I think, if I pleaded long enough and hard 
enough, she would have mercy; she would 
not hurry that old man to so swift a judgment ; 
she would spare him for those few, few months 
to which his life is now limited. It is for 
those months I plead. He is a dying man. 
I want nothing to be done during those 
months, Afterwards—afterwards I will pro- 
mise, I will if necessary sign any legal paper 
you bring to me, that all that should have 
been hers shall be Charlotte Home’s—I re- 
store itall! Oh, how swiftly and how gladly ! 
All I plead for are those few months.” 

Wilson was silent. 

Charlotte suddenly looking at him almost 
lost her self-control. 

“Must I go down on my knees to you, 
sir? I will if it is necessary. I will here— 
even here do so, if it is necessary.” 

“It is not, it is not, my dear Miss Harman. 
I believe you ; from my soul I pity you! I 





will do what I can. I can’t promise any- 
thing without my niece’s permission ; but ] 
am to see her this evening.” 

“Oh, if you plead with her, she will have 
mercy ; for I know her—I am sure of her! 
Oh! how can I thank you ?—how can } 
thank you both ?” 

Here some tears rose to Charlotte’s eyes, 
and rolled fast and heavily down her cheeks, 
She put up her handkerchief to wipe them 
away. 

“You asked me to cry yesterday, but } 
could not; now I believe I shall be able,” 
she said with almost a smile. ‘God bless 
you!” 

Before Wilson could get in another word 
she had left him, and, hurrying through the 
square, was lost to sight. 

Wilson gazed after her retreating form; 
then he went into Somerset House, and once 
more long and carefully studied Mr. Har- 
man’s will. 


CHAPTER XLI.—NO WEDDING ON THE 
TWENTIETH. 

CHARLOTTE was quite right in saying that 
now she could cry ; a great tension had been 
removed, an immediate agony lightened. 
From the time she had left the doctor’s 
presence until she had met Sandy Wilson, 
most intolerable had been her feelings, 
She would sink all pride when she saw him ; 
for her father’s sake, she would plead for 
mercy ; but knowing nothing of the character 
of the man, how could she tell that she 
would be successful? How could she tell 
that he might not harden his heart against 
her plea? When she left him, however, she 
knew that her cause was won. Charlotte 
Home was to be the arbitrator of her fate ; 
she had never in all her life seen such a 
hunger for money in any eyes as she had 
done in Charlotte’s, and yet she felt a moral 
certainty that with Charlotte she was safe. 
In the immediate relief of this she could 
cry, and those tears were delicious to her. 
Returning from her drive, and in the solitude 
of her own room, she indulged in them, 
weeping on until no more tears would flow. 
They took the maddening pressure off heart 
and brain, and after them she felt strong and 
even calm. She had washed her face and 
smoothed her hair, and though she could 
not at once remove all trace of the storm 
through which she had just passed, she still 
looked better than she had done at breakfast 
that morning, when a tap came to her door, 
and Ward, her maid, waited outside. 

“If you please, Miss Harman, the dress- 
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maker has called again. Will you have the 
wedding dress fitted now ?” 

At the same instant and before Charlotte 
could reply, a footman appeared at the head 
of the stairs—‘ Mr. Hinton had arrived and 
was waiting for Miss Harman, in her own 
sitting-room.” 

“Say, I will be with him directly,” she 
answered to the man, then she turned to 
Ward. “I will send you with a message to 
the dressmaker this evening; tell her I am 
engaged now.” 

The two messengers left, and Charlotte 
turned back into her room. She had to go 
through another fire. Well! the sooner it 
was over the better. She scarcely would give 
herself time for any thought as she ran 
quickly down the stairs and along the fami- 








darling, you are really not well; you are in 
trouble, and don’t know what you are saying. 
Tell me all your trouble, Charlotte, but 
don’t mind those other words. It is im- 
possible that you and I can part. Have we 
not plighted our troth before God ? We can- 
not take that back. Therefore we cannot 
part.” 

“In heart we may be one, but outwardly 
we must part,” she repeated, and then she 
began to cry feebly, for she was all un- 
strung. Hinton’s words were too much for 
her. 

“Tell me all,” he said then very ten- 
derly. 
| John, a dark thing was kept from me, 
| but I have discovered it. My father is dying. 
| How can I marry on the twentieth, when my 





liar corridor, and in a moment found herself | father is dying?” 


in Hinton’s presence. They had not met 
since yesterday morning, when they had 
parted in apparent coldness; but Hinton 


had long forgotten it, and now, when he saw | 


her face, a great terror of pity and love came 
over him. 

“ My darling ! my own darling!” he said. 
He came up to her and put his arms round 
her. ‘Charlotte, what is it? You are in 
trouble? Tell me.” 


Ah! how sweet it was to feel the pressure | 


of his arms, to lay her head on his breast. 
She was silent for quite a minute, saying to 
herself, “ It is for the last time.” 

“You are in great trouble, Charlotte? 
Charlotte, what is it?” questioned her lover. 

“Yes, I am in great trouble,” she said 
then, raising her head and looking at him. 
Her eyes were clear and frank and open as 
of old, and yet at that moment she meant to 
deceive him ; she would not tell him the real 
reason which induced her to break off her 
engagement. She would shelter her father 
in the eyes of the man she loved, at any 
cost. 

“You are in great trouble,” he repeated, 
seeing that she paused. 

“Yes, John—for myself—for my father— 
for—for you. Dear John, we cannot be 
married on the twentieth, we must part.” 

“ Charlotte!” he stepped back a pace or 
two in his astonishment, and her arms {ell 
heavily to her sides. “Charlotte!” he re- 
peated ; he had failed to understand her. 
He gave a short laugh. 

She began to tremble when she heard him 
laugh, and seeing a chair near, she sank into 
it. “ Yes, John, we must part,” she repeated. 

_ He went down on his knees then by her 
side, and looked into her tace. ‘My poor 








Hinton instantly felt a sense of relief. 
| Was this all the meaning of this great 
|trouble? This objection meant, at the 
most, postponement, scarcely that, when 
Charlotte knew all. 

“How did you learn that about your 
father?” he said. 

“‘T went to see some poor people yester- 
day, and they told me; but that was not 
enough. To-day I visited the great doctor. 
My father has seen Sir George Anderson; he 
told me all. My father is a dying man. 
John, can you ask me to marry when my 
father is dying ?” 

“T could not, Charlotte, if it were not his 
own wish.” 

‘** His own wish ?” she repeated. 

“Yes! Some time ago he told me of this; 
he said the one great thing he longed for 
was to see you and me—you and me, my 
own Charlotte—husband and wife, before he 
died.” 

‘Why did he keep his state of health as 
a secret from me?” 

“T begged of him to tell you, but he 
wanted you to be his own bright Charlotte 
to the end.” 

Then Hinton told her of that first inter- 
view he had with her father. He told it 
well, but she hardly listened. Must she 
tell him the truth after all? No! she would 
not. During her father’s lifetime she would 
shield him at any cost. Afterwards, ah! 
afterwards all the world would know. 

When Hinton had ceased speaking, she 
laid her hand on his arm. ‘“ Nevertheless, 
my darling, I cannot marry next week. I 
know you will fail to understand me. I 
know my father will fail to understand me. 
That is hard—the hardest part, but I am 
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doing right. Some day you will acknow- 
ledge that.’ With my father dying I cannot 
stand up in white and call myself a bride. 
My marriage-day was to have been the 
entrance into Paradise to me. With a 
funeral so near, and so certain, it cannot be 
that. John—John—I cannot—I cannot. 
We must not marry next week.” 

“You put it off, then? You deny your 
dying father his dearest wish? That is not 
like you, Charlotte.” 

“No, it is unlike me. Everything, always, 
again, will be unlike me. If you put it so, 
I deny my father his dearest wish.” 

“Charlotte, I fail to understand you. 
You will not marry during your father’s life- 
time. But it may be very quiet—very—very 
quiet, I can manage that; and you need not 
leave him, you can still be altogether his 
daughter, and yet make him happy by letting 
him feel that you are also my wife; that I 
have the right to shield you, the right to love 
and comfort you. Come, Charlotte! come, 
my darling! we won’t have any outward 
festivity, any outward rejoicing. This is but 
natural, this can be managed, and yet we 
may have that which is above and beyond it 
all—one another. We may be one in our 
sorrow instead of our joy.” 

“Oh! if it could be,” she sobbed; and 
now again she laid her head on his shoulder. 

“Tt shall be, Charlotte ; we will marry like 
that on the twentieth. I will manage it with 
your father.” 

“No, John! no, my dearest, my best be- 
loved, it cannot be. I cannot be your wife. 
Loving you as I never—never—loved you 
before, I give you up; it is worse than the 
agony of death to me. But I give you up.” 

“You postpone our marriage during your 
father’s lifetime ?” 

“TI postpone it—I do more—I break it 
off. Oh! John, don’t look at me like that ; 
pity me—pity me, my heart will break.” 

But he had pushed her a little away from 
him. Pale as death he rose to his feet. 
“* Charlotte! you are deceiving me ; you have 
another reason for this ?” 

“ If you will have it so,” she said. 

“You are keeping a secret from me.” 

“T do not say so, but you are likely 
enough to think this,” she repeated. 

“ Can you deny it?” 

“ T will not try, I know we must part.” 

“Tf this is so, we must. A secret between 
husband and wife is fatal.” 

“Tt would be, but I admit nothing, we 
cannot be husband and wife.” 

“ Never, Charlotte?” 





“ Never!” she said. 

Hinton thought for a moment, and then 
he came up and again took her hand, 
“Lottie, tell me that secret; trust me; I 
know there is a secret, tell it to me, all of 
it, let me decide whether it must part us,” 

“T cannot, my darling—my darling—I can 
say nothing, explain nothing, except that 
you and Imust part.” 

“Tf that is so, we must,” he said. 

He was pained, shocked, and angry, 
beyond words. He left the room and the 
house without even another look. 


CHAPTER XLII.—‘“‘I LOVE HIM,” SHE 
ANSWERED. 

Tuat evening Charlotte came softly into 
her father’s study and sat down by his side, 
She had not appeared at dinner-time, send- 
ing another excuse. She was not very well, 
she said; she would see her father later in 
the evening. But as she could not eat, she 
did not care to come to dinner. She would 
like to see her father quite alone afterwards, 
Charlotte had worded this verbal message 
with great care, for she wished to prepare 
her father for something of extra importance. 
Even with the tenderest watching it was im- 
possible to avoid disturbing him a little, and 
she wished to prepare him for the very slight 
but unavoidable shock she must give. Jas- 
per dined at Prince’s Gate as usual. But 
after dinner he went away. And Charlotte, 
when she knew this, instantly went down to 
her father. She was now perfectly calm. 
For the time being she had forgotten herself 
absolutely. Nothing gives outward composure 
like self-forgetfulness, like putting yourself in 
your fellow-man’s place. Charlotte had done 
this when she stepped up to her old father’s 
side. She had dressed herself, too, with special 
thought for him. There was a muslin frock, 
quite clear and simple, which he had loved. 
It was a soft Indian fabric, and clung to her 
fine figure in graceful folds. She had made 
Ward iron it out, and had put iton. Of 
late she had considered it too girlish, but to- 
night she appeared in it, knowing it would 
please the eyes for which it was worn. 

Mr. Harman was chilly and sat by the fire. 
As usual the room was softly but abundantly 
lit by candles. Charlotte loved light, and, 
as a rule, hated to talk to any one without 
looking at that person fully. But to-night 
an opposite motive caused her to put out 
one by one all the candles. 

“Does not the room look cosy with only 
the firelight?” she said. And then she sat 
down on a low stool at her father’s feet. 
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“You are better now, my love. Tell me 
you are better,” he said, taking her hand in 
his. 

“J am well enough to sit and talk to you, 
father,” she said. 

“ But what ailed you, Lottie? You could 
not come to dinner either yesterday or to- 
day; and I remember you looked ill this 
morning. What is wrong?” 

“T felt troubled, and that has brought on 
aheadache. But don’t let us talk about me. 
I mean, I suppose we must after a little, but 
not at first.” 


“Whom shall we talk about first? Who is | 


more important? Is it Hinton? You can- 
not get me to think that, Charlotte.” 

“You are more important. I want to talk 
about you.” 

Now she got hold of his hand, and, turn- 
ing round, gazed firmly into his face. 

“Father, you have troubled me. 
have caused my headache.” 

Instantly a startled look came into his 
eyes; and she, reading him now—as, alas! 
she knew how to do but too well—hastened 
to soothe it. 

“You wanted to send me away, to make 
me less your own, if that were possible. 
Father, I have come here to-night to tell you 
that I am not going away—that I am all 
your own, even to the end.” 

“My own to the end? Yes, you must 
always be that. But what do you mean?” 

She felt the hand she held trembling, and 
hastened to add— 

“Why did you keep the truth from me? 
Why did you try to deceive me, your nearest 
and dearest, as to your state of health? But 
I know it all now. I am not going away 
from you.” 

“You mean—you mean, Charlotte, you 
will not marry Hinton next week ?” 

“ No, father.” 

“ Have you told him? . 

“ Yes. ” 

“Charlotte, do you Sey the worst about 
mee” 

“T know all about you. I went to see 
Sir George Anderson this morning. I forced 
from him the opinion he has already given 
to you. He says that I cannot keep you 
long. But while I can, we will never 
part.” 

Mr. Harman’s hand had now ceased to 
tremble. It lay warm and quiet in his 
daughter’s clasp. After a time he said— 

“Put your arms round me, darling.” 

She rose to her feet, clasped her hands 
round his neck, and laid her head on his 
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shoulder. In this position he kissed first her 
bright hair, then her cheek and brow. 

** But I want my little girl to leave me,” he 
said. ‘Illness need not make me selfish. 
You can still be my one only dear daughter, 
and yet be Hinton’s wife.” 

‘Tam your only dear daughter,” she re- 
peated. ‘Never mind about my being any 
man’s wife.” She tried to smile as she re- 
sumed her seat at his feet. 

Mr. Harman saw the attempt at a smile, 
and it instantly strengthened him to proceed. 

“Charlotte, I am not sorry that you know 
that which I had not courage either to tell 
you or to cause another to tell you. I am— 
yes, I am dying. Some day before long I 
must leave you, my darling. I must go 
away and return no more. But before I die 
I want to see you Hinton’s wife. It will 
make me happier to see this, for you love 
him, and he can make you happy. You do 
love him, Charlotte ?” 

“Ves, I love him,” she answered, 

“Then we will not postpone the marriage. 
My child shall marry the man she loves, and 
have the strength of his love in the dark days 
that must follow; and in one week you will 
be back with me, no less my child because 
you are Hinton’s wife.” 

“‘ Father, I cannot.” 

“ Not if I wish it, dear—if I have set my 
heart on it?” 

“ T cannot,” she repeated, 

She felt driven to her wits’ end, and pressed 
her hands to her face. 

“ Charlotte, what is the meaning of this ? 
There is more here than meets the eye. Have 
you and Hinton quarrelled ?” 

“ No, except over this. And even over 
this it takes two to makea quarrel. I cannot 
marry next week, I have told him so. He 
is vexed, and you—you are vexed.. Must I 
break my heart and leave you? You have 
always given me my own way; give it now. 
Don’t send me away from you. It would 
break my heart to marry and leave you now.” 

‘‘Is this indeed so, Charlotte?” he said. 
“Would you with your whole heart rather 
put it off?” 

“ With my whole, whole heart, I would 
rather,” she said. 

TI will not urge it. I cannot; and yet it 
destroys a hope which I thought might cheer 
me on my dying bed.” 

“Never mind the hope, father ; you will 
have me. A shall not spend that week away 
from you.” 

“No, that week did seem long. to look 
forward to.” 
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“ Ah! you are glad after all that I am to 
be with you,” she said. ‘You will let me 
nurse you and care for you. You will not 
force yourself to do more than you are able. 
Now that I know all, I can take such care of 
you, and the thought of that will make me 
happier by-and-by.” 

“Tt is a relief that you know the worst,” 
said Mr. Harman, but he did not smile or 
look contented ; he, as well as Hinton, felt 
that there was more in this strange desire of 
Charlotte’s than met the eye. 


CHAP. XLIII.—“‘ YOU DON’T WANT MONEY?” 


Sanpy WILSoN having again very carefully 
read Mr. Harman’s will, felt much puzzled 
how to act. He was an honest, upright, 
practical man himself. The greatness of the 
crime committed quite startled him. He 
had no sympathy for the wicked men who 
had done the deed, and he had the very 
keenest sympathy for those against whom 
the deed was done. His little orphan and 
widowed sister and her baby child were the 
wronged ones. The men who had wronged 
her he had never seen. He said to himself 
that he had no sympathy, no sympathy 
whatever for Mr. Harman. What if he was 
a dying man, was that fact to screen him? 
Was he to be allowed to go down to his 
grave in peace, his grey head appearing 
to be to him a crown of glory, honoured by 
the world, cheered for his great success in 
life? Was all this to be allowed to continue, 
when he was worthy not of applause but of 
hisses, of the world’s most bitter opprobrium? 

And yet Sandy felt that, little or indeed 
no pity as he had for this most wicked 
man, even if Charlotte had not come to him 
and pleaded with eyes, voice, and manner, 
he could scarcely have exposed Mr. Harman. 
He could scarcely, after hearing that great 
doctor’s verdict, have gone up to the old 
man and said that which would hurry him, 
without an instant’s time for repentance, to 
judgment. 

Alexander Wilson believed most fully in a 
judgment tocome. When he thought of it 
now, a certain sense of relief came over him. 
He need not trouble so sorely; he might 
leave this sinner to his God. It is to be feared 
that he thought more of God’s justice than 
of His loving mercy and forgiveness, as he 
decided to leave John Harman in His hands. 

That evening at six o’clock he was to be 
again with Charlotte Home. For Charlotte 
Harman’s sake, he had denied himself that 
pleasure the night before ; but this evening 
the solitary man might enjoy the keen 








pleasure of being with his very own. Mrs, 
Home was his nearest living relation—the 
child of his own loved sister. He did not 
know yet whether he could love her at all as 
he had loved his little Daisy; but he felt 
quite sure that her children would twine 
themselves round his heart; for already the 
remembrance of Daisy Home was causing it 
to beat high with pleasure. 

As the hour approached for his visit, he 
loaded himself with presents not only for the 
children, but for the whole family. He said 
to himself with much delight, that however 
much Mr, Harman’s will might be tied up for 
the present, yet Sandy Wilson’s purse was 
open. He had far less idea than Charlotte 
Harman what children really liked, but he 
loaded himself with toys, cakes, and sweeties; 
and for his special pet Daisy over and above 
the other two he bought the very largest 
doll that a Regent Street shop could furnish 
him with, This doll was as heavy as a baby, 
and by no means so beautiful to look at as 
its smaller companions. But Sandy was no 
judge in such matters. 

With his presents for the adults of the 
party he was more fortunate. For his niece 
he purchased a black silk, which in softness, 
lustre, and quality could not be surpassed ; 
for Mr. Home he bought two dozen very 
old port; for Anne, a bright blue merino 
dress. 

These goods were packed into a four- 
wheeler, and, punctually at six o'clock, that 
well-laden cab drew up at 10, Tremins Road. 
Three eager pairs of eyes watched the un- 
packing, for the three pretty children, dressed 
in their best, were in the dining-room; Mr. 
Home was also present, and Charlotte had 
laid her tea-table with several unwonted 
dainties in honour of her uncle’s visit. Anne, 
the little maid, was fluttering about ; that well- 
laden cab had raised her spirits and her 
hopes. She flew in and out, helping the cabby 
to bring the numerous parcels into the hall. 

“Ah! Annie, my girl, here’s something for 
you,” said Uncle Sandy, tossing her dress to 
her. After which, it is to be feared, Anne 
went quite off her head for a little bit. 

The children, headed by their mother, 
came into the little hall tomeet and welcome 
their uncle. He entered the dining-room 
with Daisy riding on his shoulder. Then 
before tea could even be thought of, the 
presents must be discussed. The cakes, the 
sweeties, the toys were opened out ; the chil- 
dren scampered about, laughed, shouted, and 
kissed the old Australian. Never in all his 
life had Uncle Sandy felt so happy. 
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Over an hour passed in this way, then the 
mother’s firm voice was heard. The little 
heads were raised obediently. Good-night 
kisses were given, and Harold, Daisy, and 
little Angus were led off to their nursery by 
the highly flushed and excited Anne. 

The tea which followed and the quiet talk 
were nearly as pleasant, and Uncle Sandy so 
enjoyed himself, that for a time he completely 
forgot old Mr. Harman’s will, his own halt 
promise, Charlotte Harman’s despair. 

It was all brought back to him, however, 
and by the Homes themselves. The tea- 
things had been removed, the gas was lit, the 
curtains drawn, and Charlotte Home had 
insisted on her old uncle seating himself in 
the one easy-chair which the room possessed. 
She herself stood on the hearth-rug, and 
glancing for a moment at her husband she 
spoke. 

“Uncle Sandy, it is so good to have you 
back again, and Angus and I are so truly 
glad to welcome my dear mother’s brother to 
our home, that we think it hard to have to 
touch on anything the least gloomy to-night. 
Just a word or two will be sufficient, and then 
we must drop the subject for ever.” 

Uncle Sandy raised his wrinkled old face. 

“ Ay,” he said. “If there’s anything un- 
pleasant, have it out by all means—out and 
over—that’s my own motto.” 

“We spoke the other night,” continued 
Charlotte, “‘about my dear mother. I told 
you that she was poor—that she had to do 
with poverty, from the hour of my father’s 
death until the end of her own life. It is all 
over for her now, she is at rest. If plenty of 
money could be found for her she would hot 
need it. When I told you the story you 
expressed a doubt that all was not right ; you 
said it was absolutely impossible that my 
father could have left my mother nothing ; 
you said that either the will was tampered 
with or not acted on. Well, Uncle Sandy, I 
agree with you. I had long felt that some- 
thing was not right.” 

“Ay, ay, my girl; I said before, you had 
a brain in your head and a head on your 
shoulders. Trust Uncle Sandy not to know a 
clever woman when he sees her.” 

“Well, uncle, I can say all the rest in a 
very few words. You said you could investi- 
gate the matter; that you could discover 
whether any foul play had been committed. 
I asked you not to do so until I saw you 
again ; I now ask you not io do so at all; 
to let the whole matter rest always. In this 
I have my husband’s sanction and wish.” 
“Yes, Lottie has my full approval in this 
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matter,” said Mr. Home, coming forward 
and laying his hand on his wife’s shoulder. 
“We don’t want money, we would rather let 
the matter rest.” 

“You don’t want money!” said Uncle 
Sandy, gazing hard from the ethereal, worn- 
looking man, to the woman, tall and thin, in 
her rusty dress, with every mark of poverty 
showing in thin cheek, in careworn eyes, in 
labour-stained hands. ‘You don’t want 
money!” he repeated. “Niece Charlotte, 
I retract what I said of you—I thought you 
were not quite a fool. As to you, Home, I 
don’t pretend to understand you. You don’t 
want money ?” 

Mr. Home smiled. Charlotte bent down 
and kissed her old uncle’s brow. 

“ Nevertheless, you will do what we wish, 
even though you don’t understand,” she 
said. 

Uncle Sandy took her hand. 

‘Sit down near me, Niece Charlotte,” he 
said. ‘And as to you, Home, you have a 
long story to hear. After you have heard it, 
it will be time enough to discuss your proposi- 
tion. The fact is, Charlotte, I disobeyed you 
in part. You asked me to do nothing in this 
matter until we met again. I did nothing to 
compromise you; but, nevertheless, I was 
not idle, I wanted to set my own mind at 
rest. There was an easy way of doing this 
which I knew of, and which I wondered had 
not occurred to you. Charlotte, I went 
yesterday to Somerset House ; doubtless, you 
know nothing of what took methere. I can 
soon enlighten you. In a certain part of 
that vast pile, all wills are obliged to be kept. 
Any one who likes may go there, and, by pay- 
ing the sum of one shilling, read any will 
they desire. I didso. I went to Somerset 
House and I saw your father’s will.” 

“Yes,” said Charlotte. Whatever her 
previous resolution, she no doubt felt keenly 
excited now. “ Yes,” she repeated, “ you 
read my father’s will.” 

“T read it. I readit in a hurry yesterday ; 
to-day I saw it again and read it carefully. 
There is no flaw in it ; it is a will that must 
stand, that cannot be disputed. Charlotte, 
you were right in your forebodings. Niece 
| Charlotte, you and your mother, before you, 
were basely robbed, cruelly wronged ; your 
dead father was just and upright ; your living 
brothers are villains; your father left, left 
absolutely to your mother first, and to you at 
her death, the sum of twelve hundred a year. 
He left to you both a large enough sum of 
money to realise that large yearly income. 
You were robbed of it. Do you know how?” 
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“No,” said Charlotte. She said that one 
little word almost in a whisper. Her face 
was deadly pale. 

“ That money was left in your father’s will 
in trust ; it was confided to the care of three 
men, whose solemn duty it was to realise 
it for your mother first, afterwards for you 
and your children. ‘Those men were called 
trustees ; two of them, Charlotte, were your 
half-brothers, John and Jasper Harman; the 
other was your mother’s only living brother, 
Sandy Wilson. These trustees were false to 
you: two of them by simply ignoring the 
trust and taking the money to themselves ; 
the other, by pretending to be dead when he 
ought to have been in England attending to 
his duty. The Harmans, the other trustees, 
so fully believed me to be dead that they 
thought their sin would never be found out. 
But they reckoned without their host, for 
Sandy has returned, and the missing trustee 
can act now. Better late than never—eh, 
Niece Charlotte ?” 

“My poor mother!” said Charlotte, “my 
poor, poor mother!” 

She covered her face with her hands. 
The suddenness and greatness of the crime 
done had agitated her. She was very much 
upset. Her husband came again very near 
and put his hand onher shoulder. His face, 
too, was troubled. 

“Tt was a terrible sin,” he said, “a 
terrible sin to lie on these men’s breasts for 
three-and-twenty years. God help these sin- 
ners to repentance!” 

“Yes, God help them,” repeated Uncle 
Sandy, “‘and also those they have wronged. 
But now look up, Charlotte, for I have not told 
youall. A man never sins for himselfalone ; 
if he did it would not so greatly matter, for 
God and the pangs of an evil conscience 
would make it impossible for him to get off 
scot free; but—I found it out in the bush, 
where, I can tell you, I met rough folks 
enough—the innocent are dragged down 
with the guilty. Now this is the case here. 
In exposing the guilty the innocent must 
suffer. I don’t mean you, my dear, nor my 
poor little wronged Daisy. In both your 
cases the time for suffering, I trust, is quite 
at an end, but there is another victim.” Here 
Uncle Sandy paused, and Charlotte, having 
recovered her composure, stood upright on 
the hearth-rug ready to listen. “ When I 
went to Somerset House yesterday, I had, in 
order to obtain a sight of Mr. Harman’s will, 
to go through a little ceremony. It is not 
necessary to go into it. I had to get certain 
papers, and take orders to certain rooms. 








All this was the little form imposed on me 
by the Government for my curiosity. At last 
I was told to go to a room, called the reading. 
room, and asked to wait there until the wil} 
was brought to me. It was a small room, 
and I sat down prepared to wait patiently 
enough. There were about half-a-dozen 
people in the room besides myself, some 
reading wills, others waiting until they were 
brought. One woman sat at the table exactly 
opposite tome. She was the only woman 
in the room at the time, and perhaps that 
fact made me first notice her; but when I 
looked once, I could not have been old 
Sandy Wilson without wanting to look again. 
I have a weakness for fine women, and this 
woman was fine, in the sense that makes you 
feel that she is lovable. She was young, 
eager-looking. I have no doubt her features 
were handsome, but it was her open, almost 
child-like expression which attracted most. 
She was essentially a fine creature, and yet 
there was a peculiar childish innocence about 
her, that made old Sandy long to protect 
her on the spot. I was looking at her, and 
hoping she would not notice it and think old 
Sandy Wilson a bore, when a man came into 
the room and said something to the clerk at 
the desk. The clerk turned to me and said, 
‘The will of the name of Harman is being 
read at this moment by some one else in the 
room.’ Instantly this girl looked up, her 
eyes met mine, her face grew all one blaze 
of colour, though she was a pale enough lass 
the moment before, and a frightened expres- 
sion came into her eyes. She looked down 
again at once, and went on reading in a 
hurried, puzzled way, as if she was scarcely 
taking in much, Of course I knew she had 
the will, and I did not want to hurry or con- 
fuse her, so I pretended to turn my attention 
to something else. It must have been quite 
a couple of minutes before I looked again, 
and then—I confess that I am not easily 
startled, but I did have to smother an excla- 
mation—the poor girl must have discovered 
the baseness and the fraud in those two 
minutes. Had she been any other but the 
plucky lass she is, she would have been in a 
dead faint on the floor, for I never, never in 
all my pretty vast experience, saw a living 
face so white. I could not help looking at 
her then, for I was completely fascinated. 
She went on reading for half a minute longer; 
then she raised her eyes and gazed straight 
and fullatme. She had big, open grey eyes, 
and a moment before, they were tull of inno- 
cence and trust like achild’s, now there was a 
wild anger and despair in them. She was quite 
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quiet, however, and no one else in the room 
noticed her. She pushed the will across the 
table to me and said, “That is Mr. Harman’s 
will,” then she put on her gloves quite slowly 
and drew down her veil, and left the room 
as sedately and quietly as you please. I 
just glanced my eye over the will. I took in 
the right place and saw the shameful truth. 
I was horrified enough, but I could not wait 
to read it all. I gave the will back, intend- 
ing to go to it another time, for I felt I must 
follow that girl at any cost. I came up to 
her in Somerset House square. I did not care 
what she thought; I must speak to her; I did. 
Poor lass! I think she was quite stunned. 
She did not resent the liberty old Sandy had 
taken. When I asked her to wait and let 
mé talk to her she turned at once—I have 
not lived in the bush so long without being, 
[ pride myself, sharp enough in reading cha- 
racter. 


which makes people do desperate things. 
She was defiant, and told more than I ex- 
pected. She was Miss Harman—Charlotte 
Harman, by theway, she said. Yes ; her father 
had stolen that money ; would I like to see 
him ? he lived in such a place ; his name was 
so-and-so. Yes; she was his only child. 
Her manner was so reckless, so defiant, and 
yet so full of just absolute misery, that I could 
do nothing but pity her from my very heart. 
I forgot you, Niece Lottie, and your rights, 
and everything but this fine creature stricken 


so low through another’s sins. I said, ‘ Hush, | 


youshallsay no more to-day. Youarestunned, 
you are shocked, you must have time to 
think ; I won’t remember a thing you say 
about your father now. Go home and come 
back again to-morrow,’ I said; ‘sleep over 
it and I will sleep over it, and I will meet 
you here to-morrow, when you are more 
calm.’ She agreed to this and went away, 
I felt a little compunction for my own soft- 
ness during that evening and night, Niece 
Charlotte, I felt that I was not quite true to 
you ; but then you had not seen her face, 
poor brave young thing, poor young thing ! ” 
Here Uncle Sandy paused and looked hard 
from his niece to her husband. Charlotte’s 
eyes were full of tears, Mr. Home was smil- 
ing at him. There was something peculiar 
in this man’s rare smiles which turned them 
into blessings. They were far more eloquent 
than words, for they were fed from sone 
illumination of strong approval within. Uncle 
Sandy, without understanding, felt a warm 
glow instantly kindling in his heart. 
Charlotte said, “ Go on,” in a broken voice. 


I saw the girl, proud girl enough at | 
ordinary times, was in that state of despair | 





| “To-day, at the appointed hour, I met her 
| again,” proceeded the Australian. ‘She was 

changed, she was composed enough now, she 
| was on her guard, she did not win my sym- 
| pathy so much as in her despair. She was 
| quite open, however, as to the nature of the 
crime committed, and told me she knew well 
| what a sin her father had been guilty of. 
| Suddenly she startled me by saying that she 
| knew you, Charlotte. She said she wished 
| she could see you now. I asked her why. 
| She said, ‘That I might go down on my 
| knees to her.’ I was surprised at such words 
| coming from so prouda creature. I said so. 
|She repeated that she would go down on 
| her knees that she might the better plead for 
|mercy. I was beginning to harden my old 

heart at that, and to think badly of her, when 

she stopped me, by telling me a strange and 
|sad thing. She said that she had discovered 
something, something very terrible, between 
that hour and yesterday. Her father had 
been ill for some time, but the worst had 
been kept from her. She said yesterday that a 
poor person let her know quite accidentally 
that he was not only ill but dying. She went 
alone that morning to consult a doctor, one 
of those first-rate doctors whose word is law. 
Mr. Harman, it seemed, unknown to her, 
was one of this man’s patients. He told her 
that he was hopelessly ill ; that he could only 
live for a few months, and that any shock 
might end his days ina moment. She then 
told this doctor in confidence something of 
what she had discovered yesterday. He 
said, ‘ As his medical man, I forbid you to 
tell to your father this discovery you have 
made ; if you do so, he will die instantly.’ 
Miss Harman told me this strange tale, and 
then she began to plead with me. She 
begged of me to show mercy ; not to do any- 
thing in this matter during the few months 
which still remained of her father’s life. 
Afterwards, she promised to restore all, and 
more than all of what had been stolen. I 
hesitated ; I scarcely knew, how to proceed. 
She saw it and exclaimed, ‘ Do you want me 
to go on my knees to you? I will this mo- 
ment, and here.’ Then I said I could do 
nothing without consulting you, I could do 
nothing without yourconsent. Instantly the 
poor thing’s whole face changed—I never 
saw such a change from despair to relief. 
She held out her hand to me; she said she 
was safe; she said she knew you; that with 
you she was safe. She'said she never saw 
any one in all her life seem to want money so 
badly as you ; but for all that, with you she 
was quite safe. She looked so thankful. ‘I can 
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cry now,’ she said as she went away.” Uncle 
Sandy paused again, and again looked at his 
niece and her husband. “I told her that I 
would come to you to-night,” he said, “ that 
I would plead her cause, and I have, have I 
not?” 

“Well and nobly,” answered Mrs. Home. 
“ Angus, think of her trusting me! I am so 
glad she could trust me. Indeed she is safe 
with us.” 

“How soon can you go to her in the 





morning, Lottie ?” asked the curate. 


———__ 


“With the first dawn I should like to go 
I only wish I could fly to her now. Oh 
Angus! what she must suffer; and next 
Tuesday is to be her wedding-day. How 
my heart does ache for her! But I am glad 
she trusts me.” 

Here Mrs. Home became so excited that 
a great flood of tears came to her eyes. She 
must cry them away in private. She left the 
room, and the curate, sitting down, told to 
Uncle Sandy how Charlotte Harman had 
saved little Harold’s life, 





NIGHT. 


SAW the sun sink slowly in the west, 
Painting the cloudless skies with liquid 
gold ; 

I saw the angel of the night unfold 
His dewy wings, and lowly o’er his breast 
Bow down his head in meek humility, 
As one who works his Master’s wise behest. 
I saw the moon in radiant garb uprise 
And sail majestic o’er the tranquil skies, 
Like some bright vessel on a waveless sea. 
And as I gazed, a sense of perfect rest 
Stole o’er me, and the sorrows that infest 
The life of all no longer burdened me, 
But, with the light, fled peacefully away. 


Ceased had the plaintive carol of the thrush, 
And stillness brooded over everything, 





As if the dark-robed angel had unfurled 

His ebon pinions and, from off his wing, 

Shook silence down upon a sleeping 
world ; 

Or the last sigh of the departing day, 

Borne through the trees in one long-whispered 
“ Hush !” 

Had breathed o’er all a spirit of repose. 


So may life’s sun, which at the dawn up- 
rose 
Resplendent in its ever-growing light, 
In peaceful glory sink at evening’s close 
Beyond the margin of death’s silent sea, 
And the grey shadows of that wondrous 
night, 
Which ends in day eternal, fall on me. 
A. ST. J. A. 





HOW CAN THEY DO IT? 


By A. K. H. 


ted I were writing a Treatise on Work, I 

have no doubt I should approach my 
subject in orderly and formal fashion, begin- 
ning at what might be regarded as the begin- 
ning, and trying to say all that ought to be 
said. And in that case, when the Treatise 
had been laboriously written, not many would 
be found to read it. 

But only glimpses will be found here: 
little glimpses of Work and Workers such as 





BOYD, D.D. 


of a sudden show themselves to one going 
through the daily round of his life, and 
thinking (sometimes sadly enough) upon 
what he sees. Something has told me, 
quite despotically, what must be the thought 
of this morning. 

One always thinks it, more or less con 
sciously, in these later years. But for many 
weeks past, it has happened to me to visit in 
their homes a great many of my fellow-crea- 
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tures, young and old, but old especially (one 
remembers these last most vividly) ; who 
talked to me about their concerns and cares 
a great deal more frankly than they would 
to almost any one else: and the thought 
urged itself forward, and it has been with me 
continually, by day and night. You shall 
share it with me, kindly reader ; and then I 
shall feel it less burdensome. 

I was reminded (yes, one forgets) what 
anxiety there is in the heart of very many 
of those whom some would call common- 
place people: what calculations : what abid- 
ing sorrows, never away: what fear of changes 
which seem sure to come: what terrible re- 
membrances. Never speak again of common- 
place people. Come to know human beings 
well enough, and no one is commonplace. 
No two are alike. No one sad story is really 
very like another. There is something quite 
peculiar in everybody’s own case. The rule 
of humanity is, that every, separate soul is 
quite exceptional. 

Of course you do not suppose that I am 
going to tell you (or to tell anybody) the 
things I come to know. But there is the 
bodily trouble, growing, and always there. 
There is the sore struggle for food and 
raiment. Do not forget that there are multi- 
tudes of our fellow-creatures to whom the 
promise comes as it. never came to you, 
“They shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more.” There is the lessening strength 
to bear the inereasing burdens There is the 
remembrance of the awful Black Sheep that 
went to shameful destruction, ‘There is the 
constant thought. of the dear good lad, in a 
far foreign land; who never) failed.to write 
home and to send of-his little earnings:to re- 
lieve the pinch there; this for years: but ofa 
sudden the letters ceased: he went up the 
country for a holiday and never came back; 
the mother lies, awake at night thinking 
whether her boy isliving or dead; .0r rather, 
since he was so good that if in this life he 
would assuredly have found ways.of sending 
word, knowing that he must be dead,but not 
knowing anything about how he died. Sitting 
in the corner, there is the little crippled 
child with the thin white face: How. is. she 
to earn her bread when she is left alone? 
Crooning strangely by the fire, I seethé one 
who is not like others, and never,ean be: 
Ah, “ It had pleased God to form poor Ned 
a thing of idiotamind.” iat Voluntas Tua / 
But it is inexplicable and awful. Do you 
think I need go beyond my own parish to 
find tragedy which to me at least is more 
heart-breaking, and comes a thousand miles 








more home, than anything (let us say) in the 
Ajax of Sophocles? And I see how well 
and diligently the father and mother, or the 
widowed mother, get through a hard day’s 
work with all they have on their mind. J] 
wonder, many times, how they do it. 

How haye they heart to work? How is it 
that they do not break down? How can 
they collect their thoughts and really give 
attention? Does not something break in 
continually, not to be put away, crying, Attend 
to me: and I will not let you attend to anything 
else? Are they able to put it away, to forget 
it, except as a dull aching always present but 
not referred to any cause,—that terrible crook 
in the lot, that humbling thorn in the flesh, 
which you,,think would incapacitate you for 
any exertion, would break you down alto- 
gether? Is»it ¢hat poor men and women 
néver know how much they can go through 
till the awful pressure of absolute necessity 
is put upon them? They tell us that any 
one seeing the frightful exertion with which 
the slaves in a French galley were compelled 
to row, would have said that no mortal could 
have kept that up for half an hour. But, 
under. devilish ingenuity of torture, the 
miserable wretches had sometimes to keep 
at it forsfourteen hours at astretch. Never 
forget, im#making up your mind on certain 
mattersyithat John Knox towed in such a 
vessel (which tore through the water at 
wonderful speed, leaving a pestilential stench 
behind it) for many months. Do you think 
of Sir Walteryand his words put in the mouth 
of the rough fisherman whose boy was 
drowned: “It’s. weel wi’ you gentles, that 
can sit in the house with handkerchers at 
your een’whem ye lose a friend; but the 
like o’ us taaupeto our work again, if our 
hearts were beating as hard as my hammer.” 
It was a naturabthing to say: but the days 
are past in which gentles were allowed so to 
break down,,. You may read how Bishop 
Wilberforce could but break away from a 
round of.Confirmations to see his son die: 
and then, whenever the lad was laid in the 
earth, had to go back to the Confirmations 
again where he had left off: only writing in 
his diary, “*Wery weary at night, a sad heart 
so increases fatigue ;” and, in a letter to a 
friend, “ There was scarcely a moment when, 
if I had given way, I should not have burst 
into tears.” Indeed, the How Can They Do 
Jt? was never to me harder to understand, 
than in the case of some who are placed very 
high, doing very conspicuous work : thinking 
of what they had left at home, of what would 
need to be taken up and arranged somehow 
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when they got home again. Many people 
know (for it was printed in a book which had 
a great circulation) how a minister of State 
who was the Head of the Law, took his 
seat daily in what some have called she 
marble chair (it is in fact of mahogany and 
morocco), maintained a serene dignity, and 
grasped and decided the most intricate ques- 
tions, with a state of matters in his own house 
which would have killed most people. Nor 
could the case be explained by saying that 
his lordship’s skin was abnormally thick. On 
the contrary, he was the most sensitive of 
men. But he could conceal what he was 
enduring, like a Red Indian at the stake. 
There is the Stoic of the woods, and the 
Stoic of the woolsack: and both are equally 
beyond the sympathy and the comprehen- 
sion of quiet Christian folk. For in that 
case it was not sorrow, but shame. Yet the 
great man did not seem to mind at all. 

I turn from that. It is quite beyond us, 
and I do not like to think of it. We have 
nothing to do with unprincipled reprobates, 
however highly placed or clever. I think of 
Christian men and women: who try hard to 
take whatever trouble comes to them as 
from God’s hand: who try hard to turn to 
Christ for support. and sympathy under it: 
who do their very best to be disciplined as 
Christ intends, by sorrow and shame, even 
the very bitterest: and who, after coming 
out from a time of terrible darkness, during 
which they had long thought they would never 
see light again, have been able to sée that 
they had learnt things, and grown into moods 
and minds, in that miserable gloom, which 
(as matter of fact) they had not attained in 
the average daylight. 

You see I am-not talking of the blow 
under which the sufferer reels, and goes 
down, and for a while can do nothing. Iam 
speaking of the awful sorrow and disgrace 
under which good work is done, and well 
done. 

There is a man going out to his business in 
the morning, looking brisk and bright. He 
goes through it with great sharpness and 
efficiency ; and, if it have to be done along 
with little gatherings of other men, not with- 
out the occasional mild joke. The clever 
workman comes to do some little thing 
about your house; you talk with him, and 
you think how intelligent he is in his own 
sphere, and you see how handy and expert 
he is. You know in both cases that things 
are all wrong at home, and never can be 
put right now. Many a year since, I heard 
a famous preacher discourse, There was a 








tone of sadness, no doubt, but the man was 
energetic and keen : he was not morally ham- 
strung. Ah, the awful wife at home; the 
drunkard, the mad-woman! And in those 
days too, I often saw a great advocate con- 
ducting an important case; sharp as a 
needle, eloquent, plausible, full of resources, 
all his wits about him. Had he quite forgot 
what others remembered in looking at him, the 
idiotic spendthrift and slattern in the fashion- 
able square, who kept him a poor and strug- 
gling man, and made his name painfully 
notorious? Each had spoiled his life, or had 
it spoiled for him: this grim and sordid 
reality was not what each had anticipated as 
boy and lad. One has known a poor mortal 
trying hard to comfort others, not one of 
whom had so heavy a heartas hisown. One 
has known the charming genius who touched 
multitudes by his delightful pictures: of 
domestic happiness and domestic affection, 
while his own home was a miserable wreck. 
In our simplicity, we think the kindly, cheer- 
ful tone of what a man writes is the faithful 
reflection of his. own circumstances. . Many 
a time he is like an artist in dismal London 
in November, painting a sunlit landscape and 
a bright Italian sky. He is picturing the life 
he wishes he could lead, but which he has 
long since learnt is never to be. 

I think I have found out, partly, how they 
do it. 

You may say, to begin with, that people 
gradually get accustomed to almost anything. 
You come to bear patiently what once would 
have broken your heart or driven you out of 
your mind, No doubt, there is truth in this. 
Through all our life,-we are now and then 
dropping to a lower level, and trying to be 
content with it. Even St. Paul had /earned 
to be content. It was not natural, it was 
not the first impulse. . Yet he had come to 
be content with almost anything :. he says so. 
You know the meaning of the word /slam. 
It is Resignation. That word sums the reli- 
gion of very many millions, of .mankind. 
And, though dwelling in a Christian country, 
there are numbers, not much influenced by 
Christianity, whose’ characteristic (a great 
genius has told us) is @ cheery Stoicism. 
Cheery or cheerless, as matter of fact, there 
is a good deal of Stoicism about. People 
will bear, without whimpering. 

But this is not what I mean. I am think- 
ing of men and women who have some 
measure of real religious life ; and who are 
helped by that to do what otherwise they 
never could do. It may be helpful to us, 
to consider how such men and women 
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manage to do their work under heavy 
burdens and distractions. 

I. There is utter and unreserved Depend- 
ence. Real and true Dependence. They 
do not presume to set themselves to any 
work whatsoever without indeed asking 
Christ’s help. There is a perpetual and 
most real use of Prayer. And great trouble 
has a wonderful power to banish Doubt. 
People are perfectly sure that there is One 
hearing, who can help. All speculative per- 
plexities go. These are for easy-going 
people, who are not under the awful pres- 
sure. And not presuming to set their face 
to the day, or to any little task in it, without 
solemnly lifting up the heart and praying 
with effectual fervency, people can do what 
is wonderful. Aye, wonderful to themselves. 

II. One who had to work hard under ter- 
rible anxiety and trouble said to me, / /zve on 
the Block System. Most people know so much 
about Railways that they will understand the 
phrase. He said, “My way is hedged up. 
But Christ opens just a few paces before me, 
with their work. I go on and do that, not 
looking beyond it. Then another little 
space is given; but I never have more than 
a very short view.” There was a good 
woman whom I knew, placed high as worldly 
elevation goes, only short of the highest, who 
said to me, “‘I will tell you how I manage to 
live now: Day by day, Day by day.” The man 
I speak of had less than that. Sometimes 
from post-time till next post-time was all, 
But the little respite was filled up with hard 
work. Of course, this could not go on 
through all life: it would have killed any one. 
But it went on for many weeks. And though 
when the anxiety ceased for the time (it was 
the fear of much worse than any sorrow), he 
came out from the cloud looking very worn, 
very meek and subdued, he had done good 
work under it. I mean conspicuously good 
work, of which some thousands of his fellow- 
creatures knew. 

The good Dean Alford of Canterbury said 
that a man ought to be thankful for each day 
of tolerable health and strength given after 
fifty ; ought to take each and make the best 
of it, looking no farther ahead. I believe a 
good many do this. And giving their mind 
to the present work, they get wonderfully 
interested in it, find reliefand a retreat in it : 








as some poor creatures do in strong drink 
and in chloral. Even amid the troubles of 
declining years, there is a true comfort in the 
sense that we have done some honest work 
faithfully and to our very best. There never 
was more certain truth than Wordsworth 
expresses in a verse of his grand Ode to Dury. 


“ Stern Law-giver! Yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace; 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face!” 

Yes: and that benignant smile helps some 
who do not see many others. 

IIT. Just one thing more: to be said 
shortly and humbly. For there is peril here 
of getting to what is unreal. And far be that 
from this page. But I find, as plain fact, that 
some Christian folk, doing good work under 
troubles which make one wonder how they 
can do it, remember very frequently that all 
this cannot last very long. There are devout 
and unselfish people who continually antici- 
pate the end of all their labour and their 
cares here. Notnecessarily by death. The 
best people I know do not expect to die. I 
think they are likely to be disappointed, as 
very many have already been. But surely it 
can do no mortal anything but good to live 
in the unceasing look-out for His Coming. 
And if troubles wean us from this world, and 
make us resigned (in Christ’s own time and 
way) to go: if the growing weariness reminds 
us, many times, of the only thing that can 
cureit: if the sense that many things have 
gone irremediably wrong makes us indeed 
take it in that now we never can be right till 
we have begun again, far away: I suppose 
there is nothing morbid nor unbecoming 
here. Shall we not have come to a sober 
conclusion to which St. Paul came before us? 
It was in cheerful and kindly mood that he 
wrote that “To depart, and to be with 
Christ, is far better.” And in manifold 
fashions of presenting the truth, the un- 
impeachable Authority certifies us that There 
all worldly troubles cease. We should need, 
truly, to be as devout and saintly as the good 
man who wrote them (which probably we 
are not), to be able to take his words for our 
own: 


“‘T may not stay. These hills that smile around me 
Are full of music, and its happy glow 
Beckons me upward: all that ~A has bound me 
Seems now dissolving ; daily I outgrow 
The chains and drags of earth. I rise, I go, I go! 
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for the late Lord Lawrence, who, with 
ability and sympathy, has executed the task 
of portraying the character and career of 
one of the greatest of our Indian heroes and 
statesmen, and one of the kings of men. 
Mr. Bosworth Smith’s two bulky volumes on 
“The Life of Lord Lawrence” will, it is 
safe to predict, hold an abiding-place in our 
literature, presenting, as they do, at once a 
record of facts of the most thrilling interest 
in connection with the history of India, and 
a life-like picture of a man who, for him- 
self as well as for his work, in his private 
as well as in his public capacity, can never 
fail to command the reverence, admiration, 
and affection of those who are able to appre- 
ciate goodness and greatness. Readers who 
wish to know such a man, so far as a man 
can be known through books, must go to 
those fascinating and impressive volumes, and 
if we venture upon an attempt to give a few 
glimpses of that noble figure and that sweet 
and strong personality, it is only with the 
hope that we may kindle in the minds of 
some who will not begrudge the few minutes 
needful for the perusal of a magazine article, 
the desire to acquaint themselves, by some- 
what more prolonged and patient reading, 
with the fuller knowledge to be obtained 
from the rich and copious pages of the 
“ Life.” 

John Lawrence happened to be born in Eng- 
land—in Richmond, Yorkshire—but he was 
of mingled Scotch and Irish descent ; and he 
embodied in a striking way, as his biographer 
shows, the marked characteristics of each 
nationality—*“ Irish boldness, Scotch caution, 
and English endurance.” He was indebted 
to his parentage and ancestry for a splendid 
physique, and for many constitutional and tem- 
peramental advantages, while the home life 
and influences and the school training of his 
early days, with some defects and drawbacks, 
were upon the whole efficient and wholesome. 
His father was an officer who had seen long 
service in India, and whose brave and devoted 
fulfilment of his duties left him maimed and 
scarred, but, to the shame of his country, 
never secured any adequate appreciation and 
reward by the home authorities. His mother 
was the daughter of a Donegal clergyman, with 
the blood of John Knox in his veins. John 
Lawrence has said of himself and his illus- 
trious brothers that he believed they derived 
most of their “ metal” from their father ; and 
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Be APTILY a biographer has been found | 
| seemed to have inherited his remarkable ad- 








it has been observed that from his mother he 


ministrative talents. Her signal abilities of 
this order were exhibited in the household, 
which was a large one, and which she kept 
going on a very slender income, taking charge 
of the purse and managing all domestic affairs. 
Her son’s gifts of the same kind had a wider 
scope, being displayed in the administration 
of vast provinces, and ultimately of a great 
empire. But the faculty was essentially the 
same in motherand son. There were twelve 
children, the resources at command were 
scanty, the changes of locality and habitation 
were necessarily frequent, and the mode of 
living was somewhat rough, while the régime 
was tinged with sternness and severity ; but 
the family was well kept together, all of them 
feeling the bond of family sympathy, and 
what is more surprising, considering the fre- 
quent changes of abode, something of the 
spell and tie of “ home.” 

The happiness of all in that home was 
greatly promoted by the benign and gentle 
but powerful influence of the eldest sister, 
Letitia, who was “the adviser and guide of 
the whole family.”. Her counsel was always 
sought in every critical emergency and at 
every important step, and her sympathy was 
constantly in demand. It is said of her 
that “ she had the courage and force of com- 
mand of the most famous of her brothers, 
but she combined with it much of the tender- 
ness and of the softer and subtler influence 
of woman.” She had much to do with the 
shaping of the career of her brothers, and 
John, strong as a giant and gentle as a child, 
loved her with a measureless affection; and 
when, at length, during his Viceroyalty in 
India, she was cut off by death, in the bitter- 
ness of his grief he said that he would not 
have accepted the Governor-Generalship if 
he could have foreseen that he would never 
again look upon the beloved sister whom he 
had left behind in England when called to 
that high and responsible position. Her 
brothers corresponded with her constantly 
throughout their busy and eventful careers, 
until her death; they “ told her every diffi- 
culty, shared with her every joy and sorrow,” 
and “in their intercourse with her, their 
rougher and more tempestuous side seems 
altogether to have disappeared.” There was 
an old nurse, too, who was greatly loved, 
and who was cherished and cared for in later 
years with a fidelity and affection answering 
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to her own, and after whom one of John 
Lawrence’s daughters, Margaret, was named. 
And there was an “ Aunt Angel,” who “ for 
many years had her home with the Law- 
rences, and whose room was the favourite 
resort of the whole family—one of those 
beautiful spirits which has learned early in 
life to sacrifice itself, and is able at last to 
find its own happiness in nothing but in that 
of others.” A childhood and youth spent 
under such influences as these could not be 
destitute of some of the first conditions of 
happiness, and whatever limitations were 
imposed by small means and a somewhat 
severe discipline, instead of being injurious, 
doubtless helped to nourish that Spartan 
spirit, that indifference to luxury and inde- 
pendence of externals, which characterized 
the brothers, and was of so much service to 
them in after years. 

John was the sixth son and eighth child of 
his parents, and was fortunate in having elder 
brothers to whose example and character he 
could look with admiration. Through the in- 
fluence of Mr. Huddlestone, an Indian official 
in Madras, of high position, who was a great 
friend of the family, and who appreciated 
the unrequited services of the father, three 
of the sons—Alexander, George, and Henry 
—had received appointments in the Indian 
army ; andin 1827 a proposal came, through 
the same channel, that John, who was then 
sixteen years of age, should prepare to follow 
them. He, however, was to go out in the 
Civil Service, and at first this was felt as a 
sore disappointment by him. He cherished 
the conviction that he was born for a military 
career, and his imagination had been fired 
by the tales of heroism and adventure which 
he had loved to listen to from his father. 
For some time he could not be persuaded 
to accept the path opened before him, and, 
like a hot-headed youth, was disposed to 
waive aside the arguments of older and wiser 
heads than his own, as to the advantages 
and opportunities presented by the Civil 
Service. It was the influence of his sister 
Letitia which decided him to accept a lot 


. which was not of his choosing and which was 


opposed to his strong predilections. He 
had been at three schools, in Bristol, London- 
derry, and Wraxall, near Bath ; but he had, 
it seems, made no brilliant mark or created 
any deep impression, either as a scholar or 
in other ways, although there are anecdotes 
which recall his characteristic courage and 
resolution, his overflowing spirits and love of 
fun, and other qualities which were charac- 


teristic of him to the closing of life. Now 





he was sent for two years to Haileybury 
College, to receive special training for his 
work in India. 

At college, as well as at school, we are told 
that he neither left nor received “any very 
distinctive mark,” and it is amusing, in the 
light of subsequent events, to learn that 
Dr. Batten, the Principal of Haileybury, often 
told his son, who was one of the students, 
and was very friendly with John Lawrence, 
that he was sorry to see him “ loafing about 
with that tall Irishman, instead of sticking to 
the more regular students /” In truth, John 
Lawrence was a somewhat uncouth-looking 
and ungainly lad, and neither at school nor 
at college appears to have been one of those 
“good boys”—who are called good only 
because they happen to suit the predilec- 
tions of a schoolmaster—so many of whom 
are never heard of in after life. Neverthe- 
less, he must have done very well at his 
work, better, we think, than might be in- 
ferred from some of the remarks of his 
biographer, for he won a good many prizes. 
One of his life-long friends, referring to visits 
paid by John Lawrence when at Haileybury, 
says: “I well remember the goodly number 
of prize volumes which he brought in his 
portmanteau from term to term. Speaking 
of these, he would say, ‘They are Letitia’s 
books; they are all hers; I should not 
have had one of them but for her. I work 
with her in my mind. She shall have every 
one of them.’ The same declaration of 
brotherly loyalty was made in connection 
with the highest honour that Haileybury 
could bestow—the gold medal; and when 
he got to Clifton, he was seen at the foot 
of the old couch (his sister was an invalid) 
with the old tribute: ‘Take them,’ he said, 
‘they are all won by you.’” If John 
Lawrence could not be reckoned among 
the “good” students, then, he certainly 
could be reckoned among good and grand 
men. His roughness of appearance and 
manner was against him perhaps, but it is 
difficult to forgive his contemporaries of 
that time the inadequacy of the estimate 
which they seemed to have formed of his 
qualities and powers. But who is not too 
much influenced by appearances? and it is 
easy for us to be wise after the event. He 
has himself recorded the laconic and sensible 
speech made to him by his mother on his 
departure for India: “1 know you don’t like 
advice, so I will not give you much. But 
pray recollect two things. Don’t marry a 
woman who had not a good mother. And 
don’t be too ready to speak your mind. It 
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was on this rock that your father shipwrecked 
his prospects.” 

John Lawrence sailed for India September 
2, 1829, in company with his brother Henry, 
who had been in England on sick leave, and 
his sister Honoria, and reached Calcutta 
February 9, 1830. One of his fellow- 
passengers was Alexander Duff. At Cal- 
cutta, John Lawrence entered the college at 
Fort William for the further study of native 
languages. The ten months thus spent 
enabled him to secure a colloquial mastery of 
Persian, which he always retained, and a 
knowledge of Urdu. But the time was one 
of great depression ; he disliked what he saw 
of India and English society there, he pined 
for home, and he often said afterwards that 
the offer of a hundred a year would have 
brought him straight back to England. His 
strong and energetic nature evidently lan- 
guished under comparative inaction. At 
length the needful examination was passed, 
and the young civilian was appointed, at his 
own request, to Delhi. He seems to have 
chosen this district because of the difficulties 
attending its administration. The work “ was 
arduous and exacting,” the inhabitants “ tur- 
bulent and warlike,” but as a make-weight in 
the scale of advantage, the administration 
was less bound by hard-and-fast rules than in 
more settled and peaceful districts ; there 
was opportunity, therefore, for appeal to the 
principles of natural equity, for accommoda- 
tion to native custom and feeling, and, gener- 
ally, for the comparatively free play of in- 
dividual qualities and convictions. ‘This was 
the kind of place for John Lawrence, and he 
instinctively fixed upon it. The experiences 
which he gained there during his first four 
years, spent in the city, served as a school of 
invaluable experience in preparing for the 
great tasks of his later life. “There wasnow 
no more inaction, no more halting between 
two opinions. He had put his hand to the 
plough, and theré was no looking back. He 
shook himself, like Samson, and awoke to his 
work. From the present moment to the very 
end of his official life,” the ruling principle 
with him was, “to do the thing that lay be- 
fore him, to do it thoroughly, to do it with 
all his might, not regarding the consequences, 


and not turning to the right hand or to the | 


left.” 

We have thus accompanied John Lawrence 
to the starting-point of his Indian career. 
It is impossible, of course, within the space 
at our command, even to glance at the suc- 
cessive steps by which he at length won the 


highest. place in that great country, a place | 








which he accepted amidst universal approval, 
and which he relinquished at the close of his 
official term amidst universal regret, having 
by his conduct in it added the lustre of a 
splendid reputation to his already splendid 
character. The most that we can do in the 
space that is left to us is to note down, 
almost at random, a few characteristic illus- 
trations of the man and his work. 

His energy and capacity for work were 
almost unbounded, his personal courage of 
the highest order; and his painstaking sym- 
pathy with the people among whom he had 
to act as magistrate and revenue officer, 
together with his inflexible integrity and stern 
regard for justice, made him beloved and 
feared. The people used to say, “Jan 
Larens knows everything.” No detail was 
too trivial for him to make himself acquainted 
with; no difficulty was too great for him to 
grapple with. As “ collector” in the northern 
division of the Delhi territory, a large agri- 
cultural district, he is described, by one who 
speaks from personal recollection, as “at all 
times and in all places, even in his bedroom, 
accessible to the people of his district.” It 
is added: “ He loved his joke with the sturdy 
farmers, his chat with the city bankers, his 
argument with the native gentry, few and far 
between. When out with his dogs and gun 
he had no end of questions to ask every man 
he met. After a gallop across country, he 
would rest on a country bed, and hold an 
impromptu levee of all the village folk, from 
the headman to the barber.” His wild and 
strange adventures, in the discovery of crime 
and arrest of criminals, in his dealing with 
refractory natives, and in the pursuit of his 
daily avocations and recreations, supplied 
him with a store of thrilling or amusing anec- 
dotes which delighted his children and 
grandchildren in later days. It is said that 
his deeds of prowess and of skill, as a young 
man, are still talked of in the villages of the 
Delhi district and of the Jullunder Doab, 
and that “ greybeards” there tell them to 
their children’s children. And this curious 
fame, which, as Mr. Bosworth Smith suggests, 
may centuries hence be handed down in a 
mythological form in the north-west of India, 
was acquired, unlike that of some whose 
deeds have obtained the same kind of immor- 
tality, “by deeds at which no one need 
blush, and for which no human being was 
the worse, and many were the better.” In 
moments of excitement he sometimes put 
forth an almost “preternatural degree of 
strength.” One night when a village was in 
flames, an old woman, finding that it was 
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impossible for herself or those about her to 
move a sack of corn which belonged to her, 
resolved, with Eastern fatalism, to perish with 
it. She had resigned herself to her dreadful 
death, when John Lawrence appeared upon 
the scene, and rushing in, caught up the sack 
and bore it to a place of safety, followed, it 
need scarcely be said, by the astonished 
owner. Next morning, on visiting the spot, 
Lawrence found that he was quite unable to 
lift the sack which he had borne off so 
unhesitatingly the night before. 

The most recalcitrant and turbulent chiefs 
soon discovered that it was useless to with- 
stand his iron will and dauntless resolution. 
On one occasion a lawless chieftain having 
refused to pay the land tax, Lawrence rode 
out accompanied by a single attendant to 
the village, some thirty miles distant, to 
demand payment. The village was walled 
and he found the gates closed against him. 
‘*What was he to do? To go back would 
be a confession of defeat and would encourage 
other neighbouring chiefs to give similar 
trouble. On the other hand, it was the 
hottest season of the year. There was no 
food, no shelter, no shade outside the walls 
except that of a single sickly babul-tree. 
Finally, there were no troops within thirty 
miles. He sent a hasty note by his orderly 
back to Delhi asking for some guns, and then 
sat down under the babul-tree, exactly oppo- 
site the principal gate, a» single man belea- 
guering or threatening a fortified post!” This 
curious siege was entirely successful. After 
the collector had sat for hours under the 
blazing sun, a neighbouring chief came and 
offered his aid, which Lawrence accepted, 
but at the mere show of force the beleaguered 
chief capitulated, and paid both the tax and 
a fine which was demanded as a punishment 
for his obstinacy, This was one of many 
bloodless victories which John Lawrence 
won by his stern insistence upon the fulfil- 
ment of lawful obligations. 

If his standard of duty was high and in- 
flexible, not less was his consideration and 
concern for native interests deep and sympa- 
thetic. Sanitary reform, the improvement 
of the condition of the native women, the 
abolition of the custom of female infanticide, 
the improvement of methods of assessment 
and payment of taxes, the removal of prison 
abuses, the checking of administrative ex- 
travagance and waste, and the consequent 
lightening of the burdens of the people— 
these were some of the matters which called 
forth his unceasing effort and wonderful saga- 
city and practical skill. He ever regarded 





“the helpless and voiceless millions” of 
India with “ the deepest and most affectionate 
interest,” and in strange contrast with some 
of those who bear and disgrace the English 
name in that country, he always spoke of 
and treated the natives with whom he had to 
do in a manner worthy of one who belonged 
to a professedly superior race. “ John Law- 
rence,” says his biographer, “never weighed 
his words too carefully. If he thought a man 
a knave or a fool, he generally called him so 
to his face. If he had to strike at all, he had 
to strike a knock-down blow. Yet in the 
thousands of his letters, written off at the 
spur of the moment, that I have read, I have 
not come upon a single expression which 
would wound the pride of the most sensitive 
of natives; nor does he, in one single 
instance, use the opprobrious term which is 
the very first to come to the mouths of too 
many young officers and casual visitors in 
India.” 

The turning-point in Lawrence’s Indian 
career came in 1845, when he, almost acci- 
dentally, was brought under the notice of Sir 
Henry Hardinge, the Governor-General at 
that time, a man of chivalrous and lofty 
character, and of brilliant military gifts. Sir 
Henry Hardinge passed through Delhi, on his 
way to inspect the North-western frontier, just 
before the outbreak of the first Sikh war. In 
Delhi he met with John Lawrence, and was 
much impressed by his character, ability, and 
knowledge. Shortly afterwards, when the 
war had begun, some desperate fighting oc- 
curred, and, although the victory was with 
the British troops, the position was so critical 
that “never, probably, except at the very 
crisis of the mutiny, was India in greater 
danger than during those two days and this 
night of terror.” The Governor-General with 
his army was at a dead stand in the presence 
of a dangerous foe, for ammunition, siege- 
guns, and provisions were all lacking. In 
that terrible moment Sir Henry Hardinge 
thought of the Collector at Delhi, and in hot 
haste despatched a messenger to John Law- 
rence, calling upon him to send on the neces- 
sary aid. The difficulties were tremendous ; 
it was, indeed, a Herculean task, but it was 
accomplished not only with the strength of 
a Hercules, but with the consideration and 
justice towards those from whom the neces- 
saries were “requisitioned ” which marked 
every act in which John Lawrence took a 
part. In a very short time a train of four 


thousand carts, admirably organized and fur- 
nished, was on its journey of two hundred 
miles to the anxious commander, and arrived 
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in due time to supply the means of decisive 
victory. We cannot wonder that, when a 
little later a governor was required for the 
newly annexed territory, the Governor-Gene- 
ral should write imperatively, “Send me John 
Lawrence.” 

With all his greatness and his strength, John 
Lawrence was to the last the most simple- 
minded and the most affectionate and tender 
of men. His marriage, which took place 
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when he was home on a three-years’ furlough, 
after an absence in India of five years, to 
the daughter of an Irish clergyman, was 
one of the most perfect unions ever formed, 
and his domestic life was as bright and 
beautiful, notwithstanding many inevitable 
sorrows and anxieties, as it could well be. 
He loved his children, and cared for them 
with a frank affection which brightened their 
early lives, ‘A child, particularly a young 
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one, seemed often able to calm John Law- 
rence when he was most ruffled, and to 
cheer him when he was most wearied with 
the anxieties and the vexations of his daily 
work.” He is only known to have wept on 
two or three occasions. Oné of them was 
when one of his little ones was suddenly cut 
off by death. Then “he was seen weeping 
like a child as he followed the body to the 
grave.” Another time was when, many years 
afterwards, he was setting out to undertake 
his charge as Governor-General of India. 
In that great moment of his life, thoughts 
of the dignity and responsibility to which 
he had been advanced, and which fitly 
crowned his career, were for the moment 
lost in the bitterness of the farewell which he 
had to take of his beloved family. And 
when he said good-bye to the youngest, a 
bright little boy of two years, whom he had 
loved to carry on his shoulder‘and whose 
























baby-talk had been sweetest music to him- 
the feeling of his heart burst forth in over, 
flowing tears ahd in the cry of irrepressible 
tenderness, “I shall never see Bertie any 
more.” He meant that, when he returned, 
the child would have grown out of the baby- 
hood that had been so sweet and winning to 
the heart of the strong man. And this 
simple, loving, gentle nature was that of the 
stern, strong Ruler, at whose name evil-doers 
throughout the vast dominions of our Indian 
Empire learned to tremble. And to his brave 
spirit and splendid energies and abilities we 
owe it, that the British power in India was 
rescued from the impending peril of a col- 
lapse and disaster such as, if it had occurred, 
would probably have equalled in horrors 
the darkest and bloodiest episode of human 
history. A tender heart, a just mind, and an 
irresistible will, combined to give him a dis- 
tinguished place among the true kings of men, 
E. L. W. 






























he continueth ever, hath an unchan 
unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth to m: 
less, undefiled, separate 


who is consecratedsfor evermore.” —Hesrews vii. 23—28. 


Sh text speaks of five things concerning 
Jesus Christ :—of the holiness of Christ, 
of the sacrificevof Christ, of the exaltation of 
Christ, of the permanency of the priesthood 
of Christ, and, ifconclusion, and arising from 
all these four thiggs, of His infinite ability to 
save all who come to God by Him. 

First it speaks of the holiness of Christ, 
and here in these vérses, and others which are 
before and after them, the contrast is drawn 
between the holiness of Christ and the sin- 
fulness of the Jewish priest. On the great 
day of Atonement, which was a solemn 
day for Israel, the high priest had to pass 
through these ceremonies :—First of all he 
had an animal killed as a sacrifice for himself 
and his house, for he was but a sinful man. 
Secondly, he had a sacrifice to offer up for the 
holy place ; it was not deemed holy, because 
man had entered it. In the third place he 
offered up a sacrifice for the altar, for the 
altar was not deemed pure, because man 
had touched it. In the fourth place he 
offered up a sacrifice for the whole nation, 
because all the nation were sinful—priest 
and people, the altar and the holy place. 
And as the old Welsh preachers used to 





THE PRIEST FOR EVERMORE. 
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“ And they truly were many priests; becausé they were not énffered to continue by reason of death® But this man, because 
le thood. Wherefore he is able also to save them to?the uttermost that come 
intercession for them. For such an high priest became us, who is holy, harm- 
sinners, and made higher than the heavens; Who needeth not daily, as those high priests, 
to offer up sacrifice, first for his own sins, and then for the people’s : for this he did once, when h@ offered up himself. For 
the law maketh men high priests which have infirmity; but the word of the oath, which was sine¢é the law, maketh the Son, 


say, “The sinner’g Hand is black, and 
whenever he touches the white things of 
God. he leaves a stain upon them.” It 
was sin! sin! sin! Sin im the holy place! 
sin on the altar !ssin®in the high priest! 
sin in every family! Sacrifice after sacri- 
fice for sin! It was a great day for the 
high priest. He was chosen out of the 
whole nation to go into that mystic chamber, 
the Holy of Holies, and present to God 
prayers and supplications on behalf of the 
guilty nation. He had bells on his robe, 
and when his prayers were accepted by God 
he caused these bells to ring, that the people 
outside might know that for another year 
they had been pardoned, and that they were 
safe under the protection of Jehovah. That 
was the ceremony. He was greatly honoured ; 
but, poor man! he was humbled also. There 
were sorrows there—sorrow at being himself 
sinful, and that the whole nation was sinful. 

Then, on the other side, our Saviour is 
spoken of here as being “holy, harmless, 
undefiled, separate from sinners, and made 
higher than the heavens.” Holy like the 
little mountain streams, the fountain of His 
life in His heart was holy, and the life there- 
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fore flowed out pure. From the beginning 
to the end it was pure. Let me preach the 
beauty of holiness—the glory of Christ Him- 
self. 

I always think with delight of the falling 
of the snow. A shower of snow is one of 
the beautifullest things I know of. An old 
Welsh poet—I forget his name—called it, 
“Gwenyn gwyn y refoedd;” that is, “The 
white bees of heaven.” And it is like an 
infinite swarm of white bees, the wonder- 
ful, graceful things all mingling one with 
another. Around my house yonder these 
beautiful flakes fell pure and white as crystal, 
as if God had been shaking the tree of life 
in the Paradise above, and the blossoms 
had come down upon the earth in a shower. 
Beautiful! beautiful! This is an exact 
image of our Saviour— without spot or 
wrinkle, or any such thing.” The snow on 
the mountain-top, crystal and pure—this is 
an image of our Redeemer, “holy, harm- 
less, undefiled, separate from sinners.” Yes, 
separate as truth from error; separate as sin 
from holiness ; separate as the heavens are 
from the earth ; and yet the nearest to sinners 
of all. Nobody ever touched the hearts of 
sinners as He did. The most distant and yet 
the most near! The most divine, the most 
compassionate, the most holy, and yet the 
nearest to the deepest defilement—* holy, 
harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners.” 

The great sacrifice! about which I can say 
but little. I have spoken of the Jewish 
sacrifices. There was no real value in them ; 
they commemorated sin ; they acknowledged 
and confessed sin, but they were deficient in 
worth on account of two things. They 
were only animal sacrifices, and there was 
no soul in them.. Nothing is morally good 
without the soul, without the voluntary will- 
ing of the mind. 

But the sacrifice of Christ ;—two or three 
words concerning it. In the first place it 
was the greatest possible! He gave Him- 
self. He was not satisfied with mere teach- 
ing or working miracles, or merely telling 
His love ; He was not satisfied with being 
the servant of all as long as He lived. No; 
He wanted to express infinite love. That 
was His business. I don’t think you can 
ever understand the divine aspect of the 
atonement of Christ; at least, I can’t. I 
have read much upon it, but I cannot under- 
stand the God-ward aspect of the atonement. 
But I do understand the man-ward aspect of 
it. Christ determined, before leaving the 
world, to give one grand, divine, glorious 
expression of love, in order to break the 








flinty heart of humanity, and He gave Him- 
self! I know of no way of illustrating this 
other than by the love of parents. I am 
sure of one thing, that a thoughtful father and 
an affectionate mother can understand the 
atonement better than anybody else. What 
will they not do for their children? Their 
time will they give? Yes! Their money? 
Yes! Their rest at night? Their hard labour ? 
Their tears? Yes! They will wear them- 
selves to shadows; they will die! Human 
love is divine love. ‘There is not a father 
or a mother who does not know what it is to 
make a sacrifice. How many things have I 
done that I would not have done if it had 
not been for the children! The children 
must live, if the father must die. The 
daughter must live, if the mother wear her- 
self to a skeleton in order to keep her alive. 
So Christ said, ‘‘My brethren must live. 
They are weak; but I am strong. They 
are mortal; Iam immortal. They are human ; 
I am divine. They must live, if I must die.” 
Thus it is the greatest sacrifice. 

Then there was wé// in it. There were 
many enemies there. The poor contemptible 
Pharisees wove a net, as if they would take 
Him, They did their work subtly enough. 
And poor Judas did his work. I see him, 
under cover of the darkness, step out of the 
supper-room in Jerusalem ; I hear his foot- 
falls in the street; I see him looking in at 
the door of the place where the consultation 
of the Pharisees is going on. I hear the 
terrible conversation ; I see the thirty pieces 
of silver fall into that guilty hand, Then he 
goes away to the garden, and betrays his 
Master with a kiss. Oh, Judas, thou didst 
thy work well! Mr. Buchanan has a peculiar 
poem about the soul of Judas Iscariot. The 
scene opens with the body of Judas lying on 
the ground, and the soul of Judas is look- 
ing at it contemplatively, not knowing what 
to do with it. The soul of Judas Iscariot 
takes up the body of Judas Iscariot, carries 
it to a distant lake, and tries to bury it in 
the lake; but it will not be buried. The 
body floats! The soul of Judas Iscariot 
again takes the terrible burden, bears it 
through the darkness of the forest, and tries 
to hide it ina thicket. But it will not be 
hidden. That is only meant to show how 
humanity has detested the terrible deed of 
Judas Iscariot. Then poor Pilate is there. 
You see him with a basin washing his guilty 
hands. Oh, yes; go on, Pilate; thou mayest 
go on rubbing to all eternity ; thou wilt never 
get that stain off those hands of thine! Thou 
didst condemn innocent blood! And the 
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evil one is there, as he was at the ear of Eve 
in Paradise, whispering to Pilate and Judas. 
He thought that at last he was going to con- 
quer the Conqueror, and regain Paradise, 
who wrested it from him by withstanding the 
temptations in the wilderness. But not- 
withstanding Judas and the Pharisees and the 
devil, it was a voluntary act; Christ’s own 
will was there. He had opened the eyes of 
the blind ; He had raised the dead ; He had 
sent His voice out amid the clamour of the 
elements and hushed the storm; He had 
healed the lame; He had cleansed the leper, 
so that he leaped for joy! Oh, there was no 
Roman soldier could have nailed Him to the 
cross if He had willed otherwise. “I lay 
down my life, and no man taketh it from me.” 
I wish to emphasize this. He laid down His 
life of His own free will. “I am alive, that 
you may live in blessedness for ever.” 

One word more about it. It was His 
greatest act. Hence the institution of the 
Holy Supper. He did not institute a sacri- 
fice to commemorate His birth, to com- 
memorate the Transfiguration, to commemo- 
rate His miracles or His teachings. All 
He said about the matter was: “ This 
is my body, this is my blood; do this in 
remembrance of my dying for you, as my 
greatest act.” Christian people, listen to me ; 
you are treating your Lord and Saviour in 
a cold, poor way, who never commemorate 
His death. He will not hold you guiltless, 
when you come to appear before His judg- 
ment-seat. It is His greatest act—an act to 
be commemorated for ever ! 

The third thing is the exaltation of Christ. 
He entered into the holy place in the heavens ; 
He is not to be found at Jerusalem. I could 
weave a sorrowful poem about Jerusalem. 
There is weeping and lamenting at Jerusalem. 
The holy of holies has been removed from 
Jerusalem: the ark of the covenant has 
been lost; the shekinah has disappeared ; 
the golden candlestick is somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, if the barbarians 
did not melt it to make it into money. It 
has been said that it is probably somewhere 
at the bottom of the Tiber, and may yet be 
discovered. Jerusalem sits desolate, as Je- 
remiah said, and weeps. Omar’s mosque 
stands on the spot where Solomon’s splendid 
Temple once stood. The glory has de- 
parted from Jerusalem! The sceptre has 
fallen from the hand of Judah ; the hills are 
no more the hills of Israel; and the moun- 
tains are no more the mountains of Judah. 
The Turk is in the land that Jehovah had 
set apart for His people. You need not go 





there to seek Christ ; He is entered into the 
heavens—or, a better reading is, He is en- 
tered through the heavens into something 
beyond. 

Now let me emphasize this. He entered 
into heaven—and. heaven is a real place. 
Protestants are in great danger of losing this 
conception of heaven. I see in much of 
our literature that some of our leading men 
are losing their grasp of the reality of the 
heavenly world. “He entered through the 
heavens” into the house of God beyond. 
The holy of holies, the place into which the 
priest entered was a real place. The ark of 
the covenant was there; Aaron’s rod that 
blossomed was there; the cloud of glory 
was there ; the pot of manna that fell in the 
wilderness, and that was gathered and kept 
through the centuries, was there. And I 
believe heaven to be as real as earth; and 
you will find reality there. Angels of God 
are there, visible, intelligent beings, glorious, 
and, as I believe, all clothed in bodies. The 
saints of God are there; our dear ones are 
there, not shadows of themselves, but their 
own old selves. Christ the Redeemer is 
there in visible form ; but there is a deeper 
thing yet there—there is the manifestation 
of the great God Himself—such a manifesta- 
tion as to justify St. John in saying that 
“we shall see Him.” I see Him in the sun, 
in the moon; I hear Him in the wind; I 
behold His immensity in the immensity of 
space; I see Him in the growing flower ; 
His bounty is in the fruitful field. But 
there is a brighter manifestation of God. 
Metaphysicians say we can form no idea of 
God. Wait a little. You don’t know how 
we shall grow, and what ideas we shall have 
by-and-by. It has been a great development 
from the time when we were girls and boys, 
adding up two and two to make four. It 
has been wonderful progress from that to 
this moment, when I stand here scouring the 
universe with my imagination, and talking to 
you about the great God! Wait another 
century, or a millennium, and we may gaze 
into the heart of Jehovah, and enter the 
Father’s house, where there is a greater 
shekinah than was ever seen on earth. The 
great God Himself is made manifest there, 
and we shall see Him. 

The next thing concerning Christ of 
which the text speaks is the permanency 
of His priesthood, and of this as a con- 
sequence of these four things: “ He Is 
able to save to the uttermost those who 
come to God by Him.” It is meet we 
should come to God. From Him we came 
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the other day. “In Him we live, and move, 
and have our being.” By His almighty hand 
we are upheld. He is our great Friend. 
Oh, no, no! Friend? No! He is our 
Father! and to whom shall we go but to 
Him? To whom will you go but to Him— 
to God? But what is the meaning of “ com- 
ing to God?” I know of no way of showing 
it better than by a story of our Saviour, told 
in the Gospel according to Luke. The Phari- 
see came and made an eloquent oration on his 
own virtues, and said to God, “I thank Thee 
that I am not as other men ;” but his prayer 
never reached God. The Pharisee was 
proud, and God looked at him afar off. 
Another man came—not near, but stood in 
the distance. I see him fall upon the ground, 
and smite upon his breast, saying, “God be 
merciful to me a sinner.” His prayer went 
up to God, and that man went down to his 
house pardoned. But let me add: Coming 
to God is a life-long work, a continued act ; 








by obedience, by prayer, by aspirations, a 
good man year after year brings his soul 
nearer and nearer to God, and the end of 
the long story will be that he rests in his 
bosom at last. 

I remember a beautiful story—it is only a 
sentence or two—about a good Welshman 
dying—one of the most eloquent sons of 
this most eloquent Principality. He was on 
one bed dying of consumption, and his 
daughter was on another bed, also dying 
of consumption. The old man said, “My 
dear, you and I are running a race to 
God ; I wonder which of us will be there 
first? You are running and I am running!” 
They both ran, and they both rest to-day— 
Williams, of Wern, and his daughter—rest in 
God. Let us do so with our dear ones, and 
so it shall be with us. Go, brethren; come 
nearer and nearer to God day by day, that 
you may rest at last in Him, through Jesus 
Christ. Amen, 
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By THE Rev. A. R. 


[* the year 1881 there was still standing in 

Spitalfields a block of dilapidated build- 
ings known as Keate Court. The houses of 
which it was composed were falling to pieces 
from sheer neglect. The inhabitants whom 
they sheltered were about the most aban- 
doned and miserable people in a district 
drenched with immorality and crime. The 
whole block, after standing condemned for 
some time, has at length been pulled 
down. 

Early one afternoon, in the year above 
mentioned, I was told that a young man 
wished tosee me. Going down-stairs I found 
the applicant to be an uncouth lad, who 
attended with some approach to regularity 
the night classes at a Ragged School. 

“Well, Tom, what can I do for you this 
afternoon ?” 

“ Oh, it ain’t nuffink as Lwants for myself,” 
replied he, spinning his tattered hat on the 
forefinger of one hand. 

“Nothing wrong with your mother, then, 
I hope?” 

_ “No, nor it ain’t nuffink to do with mother, 
either. She’s out wi’ the creases as usual, 


an’ I got a fine lot for ’er, too, this 
mornin’.” 

“Well, who is it then?” 

“Why, it’s ole Mister Smiff and the rest 
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on ’em, as lives at the top o’ Number One in 
Keate Court.” 

“ What is the matter ?” 

“That’s more nor I knows quite. But 
they’re-all drefful bad, and it ain’t nuffink ov 
the indisgestchun, becos they ain’t ’ad any- 
fink to disgest this day or two, ’cept some 
creases an’ a bit o’ bread as I took ’um.” 

‘“* Then they must be starving !” 

“ Pretty nigh,” said Tom, with an ominous 
shake of his unkempt head, and another spin 
of the tattered head-gear. 

I ran up-stairs for my hat, and soon started 
off with him to Keate Court. 

Is it only want of food, Tom, that is the 
matter with them?” 

“No, it ain’t. That’s enuff for anybody, 
but they’ve all got summut else as makes ’em 
shiver like to fall all to bits.” 

“ Have they had any doctor?” 

“Charlie, the big ’un,’as, cos I took ’im 
myself.” 

“Took him where?” 

“Why to the Free ’Ospital over the way. 
’E ‘adn’t any more strength nora babby, so 
I carried ’im on my back. _’Tworn’t a werry 
’eavy load eiver, though ’e’s as old as me. I 
carried ’im back, too, an’ 'e travelled as 
easy as a sack 0’ coals, wi’ a quart bottle o’ 





physic as the doctor gev ‘im in ’is pockit.” 
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Drawing my own conclusion as to the 
malady under which the Smiths were labour- 
ing, I turned the conversation to Tom’s own 
affairs. 

“What are you and your mother doing 
now, Tom? 

“‘ Oh, we still works the creases; didn’t I 
tell ye? I goes out to the markit early in the 
mornin’, an’ buys as many as the money ’ll 
run to. Then we does ’em up into bundles, 
an’ goes a brekfust-round, sellin’ lots to 
shops as sells em agen. Then wot’s left we 
does a tea-round wif.” 

“Then you have got on in the world 
since we last had a talk. Do you like the 
work ?” 

“ T ain’t got nuffink to say agen it ; ony it’s 
cold turnin’ out at five in the mornins, an’ 
werry cold to ’andle the creases wen you gets 
’em ; but it’s better nor sellin’ matches or 
cleanin’ boots, unless you gets put onto a 
werry good pitch by a railway stashun, ‘cos 
people likes to ’ave clean boots to put on the 
seats wen they’re a travellin’, an’ they’re allus 
in a ’urry about it.” 

“Shall you go on selling water-cress all 
your life, Tom?” 

“Dunno. Hope not. We doesn’t get 
werry fat on it.” 

“What do you think of doing, then?” 

“ Oh, some day, if the browns ’ll come in 
fast enuff, I’m going to ’ire a barrer.and go 
around wi’ greens beside the creases, an’ then 
we might get a moke, an’ mother ’d mind ’im 
and the barrer whiles I called.” 

Then I shall see you a full-blown. coster 
some. day, if God prospers you?” 

“Maybe,” said Tom, rattling some stray 
coppers in his pocket. 

It was not a long walk to Keate Court, 
and we soon arrived at its entrance, which 
was then one of the police “ fixed points.” 

There was no thoroughfare for vehicles 
down the court, and this increased its popu- 
larity as a lounge for the idle. Many of its 
inhabitants seemed to spend their days 
smoking upon the doorsteps ; others, in dry 
weather, would pick out the softest paving- 
stone, and stretch themselves full length upon 
it. ‘The air of Spitalfields might be thought 
peculiarly favourable to open-air slumbers, 
judging from the number of men and women 
who may at different times be seen in front 
of the church, or in the quiet courts, fast 
asleep in broad daylight. 

Our errand being to Numbér One, we 
entered the first doorway on the right, and 
began to ascend the stairs. 

It appears.to be a well-understood cha- 





racteristic of staircases in East London that 
they should be exceedingly dark. Many are 
the stairs one has daily to ascend upon which, 
when the open doorway is once left well be. 
hind, no ray of light can fall, unless some 
lodger hears the noise of the stumbling visitor 
and lets out the light from an adjoining room. 
Where the house is one hitherto unexplored, 
it is often necessary for some charitable inmate 
to indicate with a lighted match or candle 
the dark corner where another flight begins, 
Sometimes the stairs wind round like those in 
a church-tower, and are so exceedingly nar- 
row that, when two passengers meet, one 
must of necessity retire to the last landing. 
Sometimes they boast a hand-rail, loose, and 
swaying to and fro upon the least touch ;. in 
other cases that adjunct has been altogether 
dispensed with. A tall silk hat is the one 
head-covering better leftat home when about 
to visit in these regions. Unexpected cor- 
ners lie in wait for it in all directions, and 
violent contact with a whitewashed wall or 
beam is very detrimental to its good looks, 
In speaking on this subject, one house always 
comes to mind as a painful example. Its 
attic rooms can only be approached through 
a kind of double trap-door, resembling a 
cellar-flap, an arrangement which brings up, 
with unpleasant severity, the unwary visitor 
groping his way for the first time in the dark. 
To these remarks honourable exceptions must 
be made in the case of many fine old houses 
in Spitalfields, once the mansions of the 
weaving aristocracy, now “come down in 
the world,” and housing a separate family in 
every room. 

The staircase we had to ascend that after- 
noon was distinctly of the worst type—dark, 
tortuous, and in extremely bad repair. It 
was, moreover, exceedingly dirty, and, since 
it acted as a kind of ventilating shaft to the 
whole house, the atmosphere at the top made 
respiration an unpleasant act, to be dispensed 
with as far as possible. 

Toiling on up in the rear of the more 
active and experienced Tom, I at length 
reached Smith’s room. It was the attic. 
But even that title is far too dignified for the 
hutch in which they lived. Down the middle 
it was just possible for an adult of average 
height to stand upright when bare-headed. 
Off that line it was necessary to walk circum- 
spectly with bent shoulders. The displace- 
ment of a tile by contact with a too elevated 
head would have been no laughing matter to 
them in their condition at that time. 

Smith himself was cowering over an 
apology for a fire. Two or three odd chips 
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and scraps of wood had been coaxed into a 
feeble blaze, towards which he spread his 
trembling hands. His wife sat near, with her 
arms rolled in a ragged apron, resigning her 
place at the fire to the lad Charlie, of whom 
his friend Tom had spoken. ‘There was an 
old bedstead at one end of the room, and on 
it, covered only, as far as I could see, by an 
old and filthy quilt, lay a little girl. 

At our entrance Smith rose and proffered 
his chair. But he could scarcely stand, and 
gladly sank down on it again. 

“It’s werry kind ov ye t’ come, sir, for we 
ain’t ’ad a bit ov food these two days, ’cept 
wot Tom gev us, an’ ’e ain’t got much to 
spare, though ’e ’ave the ’eart t’ give it.” 

“T am afraid you are ill, too, Smith.” 

‘© Yes, I ain’t well, an’ the missus she ain’t 
well, nor none ov us, an’ we knows it.” 

“Well, Tom shall run out for some food, 
and then we can talk about other things.” 

“Food!” What a sound that was in their 
ears. Most of us are without experience of 
hunger in anything more than a mild form. 
Such appetite for food as some amongst us 
feel is a mere plaything and shadow compared 
with the cruel gnawings of hunger backed up 
by despair of finding aught to stay its crav- 
ings. You may know that hunger is real, 
where men and women buy pennyworths of 
bread and begin to munch the morsel before 
they have left the shop ; where a grown man 
has been seen to catch up from the dirty 
pavement a scrap of bread and butter 
dropped by some careless child, and bite at 
it with savage haste. A trick to catch some 
pitying eye? Yes, it might be so where there 
are full pockets and tender hearts around, but 
not where hunger is an every-day experience 
to most of the onlookers. The scraps which 
dainty pets, unduly cared for, sniff at, and then 
reject would be held unheard-of dainties in 
the homes of many deserving poor. But the 
ragged, dirty, and unsavoury men, women, 
and children cannot. be converted into 
domestic pets. Yet, if we are to regard the 
poor as being in an especial manner under 
the Lord’s care, with what eyes does He be- 
hold the conduct of some of His purse- 
bearers, in forgetting the sorrows of their fel- 
low-men whilst pampering the lower animals? 
With all our boasted charity, often wretchedly 
and culpably misdirected, our conduct to the 
poor falls miserably short of the standard 
indicated by God’s word. 

When Tom’s back was turned, and his 
boots were clattering down the stairs, Mrs. 
Smith began to sing his praises. 

“ E’s a good ’un, is Tom, sir; you'd ‘ardly 








believe ’ow kind ’is ways is, seein’ ’is rough 
outside. We might a’ starved if ’e ’adn’t 
brought us in summut once or twice. Then, 
ses ’e, ‘I shall go for the curit. I knows 
‘im as ‘ll come if I tells ’im,’ an’ so ’e went 
for ye, sir; an’ I wish ye could a’ seen’im 
a carryin’ Charlie over to the Metropleton 
Free ’Ospital across the road, an’ a waitin’ 
there till the doctor seed ’im, an’ then carry- 
in’ ’im back again as though ’e didn’t weigh 
no more nora piller. ‘E’s good all through, 
Tom is,” 

The family history of the Smiths was a 
type of many equally unsatisfactory. The 
man had not been in any regular employment 
for years. Once he had been a weaver, but 
that was in times long past. He knew no 
other trade. Sometimes he earned afew shil- 
lings at the docks; often they must have 
starved, or gone into the house (a scarcely 
kindlier lot in their eyes), had it not been for 
the children. But blacking boots, and selling 
flowers or matches, are dangerous employ- 
ments for a family. The streets are an evil 
school for young lives, preparing them with 
awful swiftness for careers of crime and 
shame, or for early death. Yet their parents 
could give them no help to escape from such 
great dangers. 

Tom quickly returned with food, but to 
see the starving eat is a sickening spectacle. 
The circumstances led one to speak about 
the bread of life, but their thoughts were 
clearly fixed on other things. 

There was one very plain duty in this case, 
and that was performed in acquainting the 
relieving-officer with the condition of the 
family. The result of this was that Smith, 
his wife, and two of the children were promptly 
conveyed to the Fever Hospital. There, I 
believe, the woman died. Her husband, on 
coming out, declined to permit any of the 
children to be cared for out of his custody, 
and shortly afterwards went. off on the tramp 
with the family in his train. 

Tom still continues his operations with 
the “creases,” having now so far prospered 
in business as to “lay out as much as five 
bob in a mornin’ in the market, long afore _ 
you was up, sir!” But the dream of a 
properly-appointed “‘ barrer” is not yet real- 
ised, though Tom, by assiduous attendance , 
at the: night-school, is qualifying himself for 
its successful management, as well as for 
more important duties in life. Moreover, by 


such kindly deeds as that just spoken of, he 
gives proof of his belief in the love of God 
to us, and the consequent duty—‘‘ we ought 
also to love one another.” bo yan 











THE STORY OF THE FIRST CRUSADE. 


By W. C. PROCTER, AvuTHor oF “LIGHTS AND SHADOWS ON THE HILLs OF GALILEE.” 


hee wage to the Holy Land are so 
common now that they are in danger 
of becoming vulgarized. Advertisements 
announce the sale of tickets for the Nile, 
Goshen, Sinai, Jerusalem, and Galilee, almost 
as familiarly as cheap trips to Margate or 
Southend. No doubt this is one of the 
triumphs of modern civilisation ; but it has 
its disadvantages, and among them is an in- 
creased difficulty in realising the mystery and 
awe, the reverent tenderness, the intensity of 
desire with which the sacred places of our 
Lord’s earthly career were regarded in days 
gone by. Notwithstanding the enormous 
difficulties and numberless perils of travel 
that kept people at home in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, the bands of Western 
pilgrims who faced all dangers to see Calvary 
and the Holy Sepulchre before they died, 
probably exceeded in some years the num- 
bers of Cook’s excursionists now. But 
they were animated by very different feel- 
ings. 

No mere curiosity, nor even pious senti- 
ment can explain the passionate ardour with 
which pilgrimages were undertaken in those 
days. Religion was then much more mate- 
rialistic than it is now. It depended much 
more upon tangible signs and symbols of 
God’s presence. This characteristic is illus- 
trated by the strange conversion of the Lord’s 
Supper into the sacrifice of the mass. God 
was worshipped as then and there present on 
the altar in the mysteriously changed bread 
and wine. This idea has of course survived 
to modern times; but its origin is to be 
sought in the materialistic requirements of 
semi-pagan Christians in the darkest times. 
The same tendency of mind attached great 
importance to sacred images, and attributed 
miraculous powers to relics of the saints. 
We can easily conceive that to such a condi- 
tion of soul the scenes of Christ’s birth, death, 
and resurrection must have been something 
very different from what they are to a modern 
excursionist. 

Let us try to avoid doing injustice either 
to the ancient or the modern Christian. The 
modern, perhaps, worships more the Spirit of 
Christ, and the ancient insisted more on 
the incarnation.. But one mark of the differ- 
ence was the veneration of the Middle Ages 
for holy places, a veneration approaching to 
worship, and pathetic in its intensity, like the 
feeling of a son in the empty chamber of a 





dead mother. If the very flesh and blood of 
Christ were the means of human salvation, 
surely the weary roads that had worn his 
flesh with pain, and the soil that had drunk 
his blood must still be redolent of grace ; 
and the man happy enough to tread that 
consecrated land must be sure of heaven, 
Such ideas were carefully fostered by the 
Church. No penance was so curative of 
sin as a pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre, 
And the perils by land and sea which made 
such a journey fatal to many, only heightened 
the salutary effects of the work. 

Since the capture of Jerusalem by the 
Saracens, and the shrivelling of the Eastern 
Roman Empire under the fiery fanaticism of 
Islam, those perils had been enormously in- 
creased ; but so also had the merit of pil- 
grimages been magnified, and instead of 
being diminished the number of pilgrims was 
multiplied. Indeed the Arab conquerors of 
Jerusalem found the periodical arrival of 
Western visitors, mpstly provided with 
money, to be very profitable; and they 
showed no disposition to be hostile. It did 
indeed seem shameful to Western valour that 
the most sacred shrine of European religion 
should be left in the hands of the infidel. 
But so long as the Christians of Jerusalem 
were contemptuously tolerated, and the holy 
places were decently respected, no movement 
was made to the rescue. 

The latter half of the eleventh century, 
however, was marked by the rapid rise of a 
new Mahommedan power far more brutal 
than the Arabs. About 1075, while Norman 
William was still busy consolidating | his 
surprising conquest, it began to be rumoured 
in Europe that the sepulchre of the Lord 
had passed into the possession of a new 
horde of misbelievers, the Turks. This tribe 
in a previous generation had broken out of 
Central Asia under their leader Seljuk, and 
were now masters of the Roman provinces 
nearly as far as the Hellespont. Soon the 
pilgrims who had seen Jerusalem under the 
new dominion had sad tales to tell. The 
Turks showed no respect for Christians or 
their clergy: nor were their persecutions 
confined to insults. ‘They had seized the 
Patriarch of the Eastern communion, and, 
dragging him by his hair along the streets, 
had cast him into a dungeon, till they ex- 
torted a ransom from his flock. The services 
of the holiest places were interrupted by ir- 
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reverent savages; and even the sepulchre 
itself was threatened with destruction. 

One of the pilgrims who witnessed such 
outrages was a certain hermit from the French 
province of Picardy. This hermit, known 
only by the name of Peter, was a native of 
Amiens, and in earlier life had rendered a 
knight’s service to the Count of Boulogne. 
But he retired from the world into a monas- 
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was undertaken from no scholarly interest, 
nor from any love of travel, but for the mor- 
tification of his flesh and the salvation of his 
soul. But when he witnessed the outrages 
offered to the faith of Christ, the tempest 
stirred within him showed the greatness of 
the spiritual forces latent there. In indigna- 
tion he asked the persecuted Patriarch how 
it was that Constantinople, from which 
Christian emperors had ruled the world, 
could send no succour to the Holy City. 
But the Patriarch could only shake his head 
and bewail the vice and corruption that en- 
feebled Constantine’s successors. ‘ Then,” 
said the fiery hermit, “I will rouse the 
Western world.” And he wgs as good as his 
word, 

Peter came back from Jerusalem like a 
man inspired. His fasts and prayers and 
contemplations resulted in visions that con- 
vinced the seer first, and could not fail to 
convince his hearers afterwards. The times 
were ripe for his purpose. A variety of 
influences combined to make the populations 
of Europe like dry fuel to the torch of his 


enthusiasm; and within a few months the 
XII—30 
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tery, and finding too much of the world even 
there, he betook himself to a life of entire 
solitude. In bodily presence he was weak, 
nay, despicable, says one of the old authori- 
ties. But he had a lively mind, which seems 
strange for a hermit, and his eyes were bright 
and kindly. Still stranger, considering his 
life of silence, he had a ready and vigorous 
eloquence. His pilgrimage to Jerusalem- 





whole West from Scotland to Sicily was in a 
flame. That age was perhaps savage and 
barbarous rather than vicious. It was not 
unsusceptible to religious impulse, provided 
it came in a tangible form and sanctified the 
rude enterprises of a warlike society. Chivalry 
had awakened in the sturdy Teutons many 
aspirations to a life of devotion, many senti- 
ments of generous pity for weakness; and to 
such feelings a crusade offered relief in a 
form at once natural and familiar, As the 
fiery preacher, haggard and worn with the 
burden of his mission, and bearing a heavy 
cross, described the desecration wrought by 
infidels in scenes glimmering to the imagina- 
tion of his hearers with the sweet and holy 
light of Christ’s love, they felt as the Frank- 
ish king who flushed when he first heard 
the story of Calvary, and only wished he had 
been present with a score of his men at his 
back. There was something at least that 
they could do, rude as they were, in return 
for God’s redemption of them. Out sword! 
and flash battle-axe ; and woe to the Muslim 
miscreants who stand in the way! 

The Popes used to be much more keenly 
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alive than they have recently been to the 
tokens of any genuine popular impulse, and 
Urban II., then reigning at Rome, saw 
clearly that Peter could not be ignored. At 
Clermont, in France, where a council was 
summoned to meet, the Pope himself ad- 
dressed the excited crowd that thronged the 
market-place. . But- they did not need his 
conventional arguments or professional sanc- 
tion. The words of Peter were ringing in 
their ears and in their hearts. They cut 
short the needless reasoning of the Pontiff 
with a thunderous shout from thousands of 
hoarse throats: “It is the will of God! it 
is the will of God!” “Even so,” said the 
Pope with creditable tact ; ‘‘ let that be your 
battle-cry ; and the red cross, worn by all, be 
the pledge of your devotion.” 

But the enthusiasm had now become mad- 
ness ; a passion that neither pope nor king 
could either guide or control. Not only 
men capable of bearing arms, but old grey- 
beards, and weak women, and little children 
insisted on following to witness the delivery 
of the sepulchre of their Lord. From town 
and country, from farm and workshop, from 
castle and cottage, from college and school, 
old and young, gentle and simple,. streamed 





together to sweep the unbelievers from the 
heritage of God. Markets were emptied, 
mills stood idle, estates and even provinces 
were mortgaged, in the wild haste of Chris- 
tendom to avenge its Saviour. It has been 
said that as many as six millions of people 
were agitated with the crusading impulse; 
and it is tolerably certain that reckoning up 
all detachments, not far from half a million 
must have started, and three hundred thou- 
sand must have persevered, of whom hardly 
one in ten came back. 

The fifteenth day of August, 1096, had 
been fixed by the Council of Clermont as the 
day of departure. But the popular furor 
could brook no delay, and already in the 
spring of that year the towns and villages 
along the Rhine and Danube were surprised 
by the advent of disorderly crowds asking 
their way to Jerusalem. So ignorant were 
the poor creatures that it is said they had no 
sooner left their own familiar neighbourhoods 
behind than they began to expect their 
journey’s end, and the children, footsore and 
weary, would ask, as every strange town 
came into view, whether that was not Jeru- 
salem. One band, the foremost of all, headed 
by Walter the Penniless, numbered some 


Marching against Nicea. 


sixty thousand, including fifteen thousand 
foot-soldiers and only eight horsemen. The 
surname of the leader and the absence of 
horsemen, who at that time were the chief 
element in regular armies, are very sugges- 
tive. And when we bear in mind the skill 
and resource found necessary for the feeding 





of an army in our own day, it is impossible to 
think without commiseration of the starvation, 
disease, and wretchedness that must have 
been endured by those disorderly crowds as 
they struggled on through a population little 
better off than themselves. 

Peter himself led a second detachment of 
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forty thousand. A monk, Godescal, came | slong with them women and children, and 
next with some fifteen or twenty thousand | reckoned in all at about two hundred thou- 
peasants, gathered from the States of Ger- | sand. Of course such an anomalous dis- 
many. After these came a chaotic host of | turbance of society gave opportunities to the 
idlers, adventurers. masterless men, dragging | greedy and dishonest and violent to serve 
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their own ends. Under pretext of exacting 
retribution for the great crime of the Jews, | 
these crusaders fell upon Jewish communities | 
wherever they were found on the line of | 
march, and destroyed them with fire and | 
sword. But the destroyers were doomed to 
suffer in their turn the outrages of sectarian 
animosity. As they passed through lands on 
the lower Danube, inhabited by a heretic 
race, the rude natives fell upon the first de- 
tachment under Walter the Penniless, and 
slaughtered hundreds of the hated Catholics. 
Peter, who followed, was enraged by the 
sight of the garments of his murdered dis- | 
ciples flaunted as trophies ci the walls of | 
Semlin. Forgetting the incongruity between 
the wrath of man and the righteousness of 
God, he ordered an assault on the city, and 
carried it by storm. The crusaders now | 
marched through a country rendered hostile 
by their conduct. They were attacked again, 
and were scattered in flight upon the Thracian 
mountains, whence they were only rescued | 
by the Greek Emperor, who sent an escort to 
conduct them to the neighbourhood of Con- 
stantinople. Not more than one-third of the 
numbers who had originally set out succeeded 
in reaching the Bosphorus. 

The Emperor was not unwilling to receive 
the aid of ‘Western Christians against the 








| the protection of their compatriots. 


| infidel, but he was expecting a more warlike 


and disciplined host. Several military chiefs 
from Lorraine, Normandy, and other Western 
provinces were making preparations, and the 
rabble who had arrived were advised to await 
But the 
gardens, villas, and churches of the suburbs 
suffered so much from the crusaders, that 
the Emperor was fain to transport them over 
the strait and let them fend for themselves. 
Peter, in despair at their disorders, let them 
pass on without him. Walter more nobly 
stuck to his post. But his efforts to reduce 
them to discipline were vain. The Turkish 
Sultan, David, son of the renowned Soliman, 
caught them in an ambush, and a mound of 
skulls before the gates of Nicea was soon all 
that was left of the first crusaders. 
Meantime, a gallant array of chivalry was 
moving in several detachments on their fatal 
track. Godfrey of Bouillon, closely con- 
nected by birth with the province from which 
Peter the Hermit came, was practically, 
though not in name, the commander-in-chief. 
Robert, Duke of Normandy, eldest son of 
William the Conqueror, pawned his duchy to 
equip his force. A brother of the French 


king, a bishop as legate of the Pope, Ray- 
mond, Count of Toulouse, with Bohemond 
and Tancred from Italy, headed serried ranks 
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of knights in armour, each of whom was 
attended by his squire and a little knot of 
men-at-arms. By the firmness and good 
management of Godfrey, hostilities were 
avoided in passing through the heretics of 
the Danubian provinces. The Greek Em- 
peror, half-charmed with his allies, and half- 
frightened by their formidable strength, made 
haste to ferry them over the Bosphorus, and 
prudently removed, all shipping to his own 
side of the water. 

About one hundred thousand men in com- 
plete armour marched thence to besiege and 
capture Nicea, the destruction and plunder 
of which amply avenged the massacre of the 
humbler pilgrims. But the Sultan David, 
who had avoided being involved in the ruin 
of Nicea, collected an immense horde of 
sometwo hundred thousand Turks, and seizing 
an opportunity when the crusaders were 
marching in two parallel lines, fell upon one 
of the separated wings and nearly over- 
whelmed it before the other could come to 
its aid. But the astounding vigour of Nor- 
man chivalry prevailed, and after a long 
day’s battle the Turkish host was scattered 
to the wiads, leaving the field piled with 
dead. 

At Antioch, in Syria, the crusaders were 
delayed from October, 1097, to May, 1099 ; 
such was the slow progress of warfare in 
those days. First they were the besiegers, 
and toiled in vain, till the Greek Christians 
within came to their aid and betrayed their 
Turkish masters to these champions of the 
cross. Then they were besieged, and almost 
in despair, till the discovery of a lance-head 
beneath the altar of the principal church was 
announced as the miraculous gift of the very 
weapon which had pierced the side of the 
Saviour. Strong in the possession of such a 
talisman, the exhausted Franks sallied out 
and once more overwhelmed their foes. 

The way was now open to Jerusalem, and 
in June, 1099, they at last approached the 
end of their dreadful pilgrimage. Sacred 
names crowded upon them—Cesarea, Lydda, 
Emmaus ; and as their priests identified the 
ancient sites, interest deepened into awe. 
But when at last the grey walls of Jerusalem 





rose upon their longing eyes, just where the 
mournful Calvary should have drowned all 
passion in tears, all memory of suffering, 
all sense of sin vanished in consuming rage 
at beholding the city of God fast barred .in 
the possession of unbelievers. Yet they 
might have dashed themselves in vain against 
the hoary battlements, had not some humble 
Genoese artificers come to their assistance, 
These workmen constructed movable towers 
that overtopped the walls, and Godfrey, 
leaping down, waved his sword in triumph 
over the doomed city. 

Did no inward ear catch the echo of that 
rebuke uttered a thousand years before to 
other vengeful disciples? “‘ Ye know not what 
manner of spirit ye are of. For the Son of 
Man is not come to destroy men’s lives but to 
save them.” But now, as though anticipating 
the day of doom, they rejoice to hear the 
enemies of the cross calling in vain on earth 
and heaven to save them from Christian 
wrath. The maddened soldiery raved through 
the streets once trodden in meek patience 
by incarnate love. They deluged with blood 
the Way of the Cross, where Jesus had be- 
wailed the coming fate of His murderers. 
They spared neither infancy nor womanhood 
nor age. Seventy thousand Moslems were 
slaughtered before the thirst for blood abated. 
The miserable Jews, crowding helplessly into 
their synagogue for refuge, were burnt alive 
in a shocking holocaust. And then, meaner 
passions succeeding in the weariness of 
savagery, the victors rifled mosques and 
mansions of their treasures, and, in spite of 
St. Paul’s warning, counted their gain as 
godliness. 

So fell Jerusalem beneath Christian chivalry, 
and for nearly a hundred years became the 
seat of a Christian kingdom. But the royalty 
was not that which alone Christ claimed. 
“ Thou sayest that I ama King. To this 
end was I born, and for this came I into the 
world, that I might bear witness unto the 
truth.” ‘The story of the first crusade moves 
our pity as much for the Christians of those 
days as for their victims. But it is worth 
recalling if it reminds us how vain is violence 
in defence of the Prince of Peace. 
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FS came with all her wealth of bloom, 
Y With rapture and with singing, 
And met our affluence of youth, 

A richer largess bringing. 


The nectar of the passing hour 
Like honey-bees we rifled. 

What honeyed sweets for memory, 
We gathered as we trifled ! 


And ever with that hour comes back 
The hay-breath from the meadows, 

The fragrance of the Linden boughs, 
Which threw their chequered shadows. 


With Eden’s freshness in our hearts, 
We looked on earth approving ; 
Our joyful verdict of its rule 
Was, “‘ gracious and all-loving.” 


We decked. ourselves, in girlish glee, 
With lavish summer posies ; 

And idled in the Linden walk, 
Each pelting each with roses ! 


Then, entering the stately halls 
Of antique faded splendour, 
Our spirits took a softer flow, 
Half plaintive and half tender. 


For records of that noble house, 
From sire to son descended, 
Held deeds of valour and of troth 

With ancient sorrows blended. 


With snatch of song and ballad quaint, 
We paced through chambers olden, 

And corridors whose dusky depths 
Were searched by sunshine golden. 


Then one the Mortuary door 
Flung wide, in thoughtless error, 

And, peering in, our faces grew 
All pale with nameless terror. 


Ah! when we came to that still room, 
Each maiden of our number 

Clung each to other, in her dread 
Of gloom so deep and sombre ! 


For youth is swift to change its mood, 
We almost blamed our laughter! 

How could we toy in Linden glades 
When death might follow after ? 


A blight of pain crept o’er each thought. 
Our breast-knots and our posies 

Seemed all to fade in sight and clasp— 
Alas, for summer roses ! 


Through mists of tears, I led the way 
Through corridor and arches, 

To where a mullioned window gave 
The sun’s descending marches. 





LIFE AND DEATH. 





The sighing surf came trampling up 
Our little western hollow ; 

It seemed a chariot of Death, 
With wailing winds to follow. 


Then madcap Jessie laid her head, 
(With rippling nut-brown tresses), 

In sudden grief, on Mildred’s knee, 
To meet her mute caresses. 


And Lettice, with her earnest eyes, 
Looked up at sunset glories, 

A world of rapture in her gaze— 
A world of tender stories ! 


But Marion, the golden-haired, 
Made moan, with stormy sighing, 

That.over all the bliss of earth 
Should steal the gloom of dying. 


Then Ruth, by virtue of her years— 
For eighteen Junes had given 

Some sweet experience of life, 
Some steadfast hopes of heaven— 


Ruth said, ‘‘ We will not wrong ourselves 
With shadows that bewilder,” 

And gave, with oft a timid pause, 
The steadfast hopes that filled her. 


«‘ There is no death to God’s beloved, 
It is a holy sleeping ; 

For Christ doth cradle all His own, 
In everlasting keeping. 


«¢ When we would keep our festival, 
With gifts and Christmas fairing, 

For Ititle children of our love, 
Preparing, still preparing, 


‘«¢ Through op’ning doors, they catch at eve 
The beck’ning gleam and glisten 

Of unknown joys, and wonderingly 
To pleasant whispers listen, 


*¢ Expectant and rejoicing, they 
Lie down beneath our blessing, 

The sleep of weariness and peace 
Upon their eyelids pressing. 


*¢ To us shall come the dew of sleep 
Before our glad ‘ to-morrow ’— 

The grace of longing for the dawn 
Before the glory follow. 


“‘ Our hearts shall guess, by whispered hint, 
The joys that are preparing, 

And wait expectant for the dawn, 
Our robes of gladness wearing. 


**In fuller life this life shall end, 
My hope shall not deceive me, 
For earth is heaven’s vestibule, 
Believe me—ah, believe me !” 
CLARA THWAITES, 








pring: 


‘‘WITH VERDURE CLAD.” 


By AGNES GIBERNE, AvutTHor or ‘“SuN, Moon, AND STARS,” ‘‘THE WORLD'S 
FOUNDATIONS,” ETC. 


UPPOSE this earth of ours had wof been | of man, that he may bring forth food out of 
“with verdure clad!” | the earth.” But if grasses and herbs are a 
True, in the present condition of things, | necessity in themselves, the same can scarcely 
gtasses, plants, and trees appear to be a_/| be said as to the grace of form and beauty of 
positive necessity. God “causeth the grass | colouring which are characteristic of grasses 
to grow for the cattle, and herb for the service | and herbs in general. ‘The purposes which 
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they serve, for food, for fuel, for purification 
of air, might have been just as well served 
by stiff and angular growths of dun or earthy 
tints. Only, stiffness and angularity are the 
common characteristics of man’s handiwork, 
not of God’s. 

For “ He hath made everything beautiful,” 
and not least so the green verdure of earth. 
Whether we look at the pure fresh green of 
an English meadow, and the soft tints of an 
English wood; whether the monotonous 
grandeur of a North American forest, or the 
abounding luxuriance of tropical growth, 
claim our attention ; still we find variations 
upon the same keynote, “ EVERYTHING BEAU- 
TIFUL.” 

Not that our eyes can always perceive the 
beauty. For after all our powers of vision 
are small. Many a thing, which seems to us 
coarse and rough in make, opens out beneath 
the microscope to a form of surpassing 
loveliness. If we could always see, as once 
in a while for a few minutes we do see 
through a lens, we should find a strangely 
different world around us from what we now 
suppose it to be. When Christ said to His 
disciples, “Consider the lilies of the field 
how they grow; they toil not, neither do 
they spin; and yet I say unto you, that even 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these,” it is doubtful whether the 
utterance was at all appreciated by those who 
heard. Even with regard to the rich and 
gorgeous lily of the fields of Palestine, many 
present would probably have been disposed 
to count Solomon’s robes the more “glorious” 
of thetwo. For they could not see, as Christ 
saw, the intricate delicacy and the mysterious 
beauty of the fair flower which He had 
created. They could not know, as Christ 
knew, the perfect finish of the one, and the 
comparative coarseness of the other. We, 
with our nineteenth-century microscopes, are 
in some degree better able to measure the 
force of His words. 

Not “‘verdure” alone, with its countless 
varieties of shade, has our Heavenly Father 
given us. Bright colours also are bestowed, 
relieving the possible dulness of incessant 
green ; colours varying from the resplendent 
crimson of the cactus to the pink and white 
of a daisy ; from the almost black-red of one 
rose to the spotless purity of another; from 
the deepest purple to the softest lilac; from 
the brightest orange to the palest primrose. 


“God might have made the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small, 
The oak-tree and the cedar-tree, 
Without a flower at all,’’ 


Flowers doubtless are needful in the 














economy of nature, for fruitage, for the 
spreading of plant life. But brownish or 
greenish blossoms, or small and insignificant 
blossoms, might have served the same pur- 
pose—as in certain cases we find them doing 
—no less efficiently than the crimson and 
purple and blue and golden _ splendours 
unfolded in all directions. A certain brief 
saying has gained a position in our language, 
“ What is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well.” I think we might learn a lesson from 
Nature and add, “ What is worth doing at all 
is worth doing deautifully.” 

The mind of God is revealed to us in 
some measure through the things He has 
created. His might is shown in the whirl of 
planets, and in the crash of the thunder-bolt. 
But surely His might is no less shown in the 
perfect finish of a tiny flower-petal. His 
children may draw at least as near to His 
feet, examining the mechanism of a sweet 
violet, as searching out the distant glories of 
Orion ; at least as near, marking the delicate 
veins of a blue harebell, as watching the 
silver glimmer of the far-off Pleiades. Perhaps 
more near. The one gives a sense of His 
infinite greatness ; the other seems rather to 
whisper of His infinite tenderness. “If God 
so clothe the grass of the field. . . shall He 
not much more clothe you, O ye of little 
faith ?” 

Our earth may be “with verdure clad,” 
somewhat roughly speaking; but the green 
garment is by no means continuous. There 
are wide tracts where no verdure is ever to 
be seen; and at its thickest it is commonly 
a piecemeal mantle, with many rents. Time 
has been, apparently, when our earth was far 
more closely invested than at present. 

Yet still this mantle of verdure is a marvel 
as to variety, as to finish, as to the laws by 
which it is governed. The wider man’s 
search, and the more profound his know- 
ledge, the deeper becomes his sense of the 
wonders of vegetation. 

Gather what leaf or flower you will, from 
garden or hedge, and still you shall find the 
same completeness of plan, the same exqui- 
site adaptation to requirements, that can be 
seen in the most magnificent specimens of 
plant life. 

Each leaf has its own delicate system of 
veins or hollow tubes, for the conveyance of 
moisture and air to and fro, either branching 
from a chief central vein or running in 
parallel lines from end to end. Each flower 
has its own entire system of sepals and petals, 
stamens and pistil. Each petal has its own 
frail network of minute air-filled veins, Each 
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stamen has its own bag of pollen. Each} God’s laws a marvellous degree of variety is 
pistil has its own intricate apparatus for| found. Upward to the greatest and down- 
bringing forth seed. ward to the tiniest, still we find species after 
Each plant and tree, in garden or field, | species in endless succession. 
after its own kind, is governed by its own! Contrast the splendid American tree, 
laws of growth: for under the working of! Wellingtonia Gigantea, with the pale grey 
patch of lichen on a damp wall, nay, 
to descend yet lower, with the minute 
fungus which forms the dreaded potato 
blight. What an utter dissimilarity ! 
Yet both belong to the same vast vege- 
table kingdom. Both have that myste- 
rious characteristic of vitality or LIFE 
which distinguishes them from all mem- 
bers of the mineral kingdom. Both grow, 












powerful microscope, is said to look 
like “dense fields of transparent 
wheat.” So even there, doubtless, 
real beauty exists; and even the in- 
finitesimal plants of these ‘“ wheat- 
fields” have their own peculiar man- 
ner of existence, their life, their 
circulation, their growth, their spread, and 
their death. 

both give existence to others of their species,; Then, the Wellingtonia! We pass at a 
both sooner or later die. Both, briefly, are | bound from one of the lowest orders of plant- 
PLANTS. | life to one of the highest. This mighty cone- 
_ Ore would hardly so conclude at first | bearing tree is the very king of the Californian 
sight of a fungus, whether of the little patch | forest, not to say of all forests. It is found 
on the garden wall, or of the lesser patch | on the Sierra Nevada, far above the level of 
on the potato plant. But we are very | the sea; nearly a hundred specimens being 
blind. The latter, seen under a sufficiently | more or less grouped together within the 


Summer. 
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limits of a mile. One of these monste: s of 
vegetation, when cut down, was found to 
measure three hundred feet in height, about 
equal to the height of the Clifton rocks near 
Bristol, from the river Avon to the top of the 
Observatory Hill. The trunk, including its 
massive bark, was at five feet from the ground 
nearly thirty feet in diameter. A portion of 
the bark being afterwards placed in position, 
without the solid interior, it was found that 
one hundred and forty children could stand 
at once within the circle. Another of these 
trees, yet more enormous, rose to a height of 
four hundred and fifty feet. 

The Wellingtonia belongs to the large 
division of trees called Zxogens, because their 
trunks increase in bulk by yearly layers of 
fresh wood, added outside the stem though 
within the bark. The larger trees as a rule 
are Exogens. 

The second large division, called Zndogens, 
increase at the centre of the stems instead of 
outside; therefore trees belonging to this 
division are generally remarkable for rather 
slender trunks. But even here we find the 
same variety. What shall be said of the 
mighty dragon-tree of Teneriffe, a member of 
the lily tribe, therefore an Zmdogen, which 
was destroyed within the last quarter of a 
century by a hurricane? This famous tree 
had a trunk of such dimensions, that ten men 
standing round it with joined hands could 
barely complete the circle. 

Again, as to grasses and ferns, those beau- 
tiful though “flowerless” parts°of earth’s 
green mantle. What a leap from the grass 
of an English meadow, or even from the 
blades of our corn-fields and the reeds of our 
marsh lands, to the hay-grass in Bengal, 
seven or eight feet in height, the sugar-cane 
rising to twenty feet, the bamboos rearing 
their heads to thirty or forty feet, some- 
times to sixty feet: all these being grasses. 

We have our pretty varieties of fern; our 
abundant bracken, our polipodies, our 
“beech,” and “oak,” even our occasional bit 
of delicate maidenhair. Superior size does 
not always imply superior beauty; still, as 
regards mere luxuriance of growth, what are 
these beside the “splendid giants” of Fiji, 
with fronds ten feet long and five wide ; or 
beside the tree ferns of the tropics, growing 
thirty, forty, even fifty feet high, without a 
leaf, and crowned by waving fronds seven 
or eight feet in length ! 

When we turn to flowers we find the same 
countless varieties of kind. ‘There are 
flowers large and small, flowers strong and 
delicate, flowers sweet and scentless, flowers 





with many petals and flowers with none, 
flowers fading in a night and flowers lasting 
for weeks, flowers craving sunshine and 
flowers shrinking from glare, flowers covering 
a whole plant with blossom and flowers 
which show as the single output of power, 
followed by death. 

A flower may be, within certain limits, any 
size, any shape, any colour. It may or may 
not have a calyx, it may or may not have a 
corolla. One thing only is needful to mark 
it as a flower ; that is, the power of producing 
seed, the means of bringing to life fresh 
specimens of its own kind. So, whatever 
else is lacking, there must be a pistil and at 
least one stamen. Even a flower of this 
simple description may, however, grow as 
two distinct flowers; one consisting of little 
more than a stamen, the other of little more 
than a pistil. But in any case the pollen 
from the stamen must reach the pistil, or 
there can be no fruit. 

Cultivation may do much to enhance the 
beauty of flowers. God has so ordered the 
laws of vegetable growth that man, by watch- 
fully studying those laws and by acting in 
strict obedience to them, may help nature, as 
it were, in the improvement or development 
of different varieties. A wild plant may in 
vain require for its full development rich 
soil, equable temperature, regular watering, 
and careful pruning. These, and other in- 
fluences of a less simple nature, lie within 
the gardener’s power to bestow. 

Thus the wild rose, with its five pale petals 
and its many stamens, becomes under culti- 
vation the splendid full-blown mass of sweet- 
ness, sometimes as large as a saucer, and 
consisting of more than a thousand petals. 

Little and great are to be seen contrasted 
in the matter of blossoms as well as of plants. 
It is wellto glance at the opposite ends of 
the scale. 

Passing over the short turf of English 
downs we are apt to tread under foot count- 
less tiny flowerets—insignificant whitish, pink- 
ish, or purplish blossoms, quite too minute 
for our attention. “There are no flowers 
here,” we declare regretfully, pressing with our 
feet upon these humble specimens. Yet it 
may well be that, to the clearer sight of angels, 
they are as fair as the larger blossoms which 
delight our blinder eyes. 

The other end of the scale shows certainly 
no lack in respect of size. The Victoria 


Regia might satisfy lovers of “ the grand” in 
nature, with its huge leaves, five or six feet 
in diameter, and flowers upwards of one foot 
But we may do still better 


in diameter. 
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Winter. 


as to mere bigness, though certainly not as 


to attractiveness. The Rafflesia Arnoldi, a 
native of Sumatra, far surpasses the Victoria 
Regia, and is itself probably surpassed no- 
where. The flower grows without either 
stalk or leaves, and is very succulent. This 
huge blossom is fully one yard across, or nine 
feet in circumference. Each one of the five 
petals is twelve inches or so from point to 
base; and the central part, containing sta- 
mens and pistil, is a foot across. ‘The 
whole flower is said to weigh as much as 
fifteen pounds. 


Between these extremes range all the sweet 
specimens of plant life which crowd our 
gardens, our conservatories, our hedges, 
and our meadows, adorning our land and 
delighting our eyes; not to speak of the 
countless multitudes which bloom and 
die in lonely wilds unknown to man. Un- 
seen, unappreciated, we are disposed to 
think; yet surely zo¢ unnoticed and zo 
wasted. 

“For Thou hast created all things, and 
FOR THY PLEASURE they are and were 
| created.” 





WHEN THE SEA GIVES UP ITS DEAD. 


A Tale of Sea Folks. 
By PASTOR FRIES. GIVEN IN ENGLISH By JULIE SUTTER. 


CHAPTER IvV.—‘‘ THY BILLOWS ARE GONE 
OVER ME.” 


A*Ce= winter had passed, and again 
the Hallig people were preparing for the 
dangers of the waning year. About the time of 
Hallowe’en they knew that wind and weather 
were not to be trusted. They had brought over 
their winter provisions from Husum, having 
first sold their produce of carded wool, their 
chief stand-by for means. 

Do they not meet winter with fear and 
trepidation as it lowers on their unprotected 
island strand? Do they not tremble in their 
homes when the night storms are bursting 
and the waters rising? One might well ask. 
Yet man’s is a strange lightheartedness, even 
amid dangers, once he is used to them. 
Men will go to rest, comforting themselves, 
that though homes may be troubled, yet not 
perhaps just theirs; but others know of 
better trust, having learned to submit the 
fearful heart to the will of God. When the 
tempest shakes the house and the waters 
threaten the low-lying isles, if some may 
snatch at the almanac to consult the times 
of the tide, others turn once again to the 
story of Him concerning whom it was asked 
of old, “ What manner of man is this, that 
the winds and the sea obey him?” and the 
believing soul makes answer that He is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, who 
could now also speak to storm and wave that 
there should be a calm. Hearts of faith 
like this can lie down in peace even on the 
Hallig, knowing that He only can make men 
dwell in safety, be they on sheltered ground 
ashore or upon an isle without dam or dyke 
amid the billows of the deep. 

There may even be joy ina Hallig room 
on a lowering autumn night. Without doors 
darkness had spread her mantle, hiding sea 
and land alike ; but within, the well-trimmed 
lamp lit up a cosy chamber, and the shining 
beams were reflected from happy eyes—the 
baby’s and her mother’s, Esther was putting 
her little girl to bed. The little thing was 
sitting on a stool, and the young mother 
knelt before it, pulling the socks from off her 
plump rosy legs. She dallied fondly with 
the child, making the dimpled cheeks break 
into laughter, when she would catch her up 
and toss her high till she crowed and shouted 
for delight. And again the happy mother 





would gaze at her child with tender love—it 
was a sweet little thing, with dark curling hair 
and large blue eyes behind long silken lashes 
-—till the merry creature caught the mother’s 
face with both little fists, not pleased with 
her silence. The happiness of the two was 
watched and shared, old faces from behind 
the stove looking upon their play till it 
seemed that the sunset of their lives caught 
renewing beams from the East. Esther rose 
at last, saying— 

“ Now, my child must come to bed; but 
first we must say baby’s prayer.” 

And the child folded her little hands, say- 
ing—‘‘ Daddy—bless God. Amen!” 

That was all; and quite enough for her 
eighteen months. The Hiallig children 
always pray for the father at sea. Esther 
put her to bed, soft and warm, remaining 
herself with folded hands near the crib, her 
soul speaking with the words of old : “Keep 
her as the apple of the eye ; hide her under 
the shadow of Thy wings.” 

The little girl slept as soon almost as laid 
down; but the mother remained standing 
with folded hands and thoughtful eyes before 
the sleeping child. . She might well be think- 
ing, poor Esther! It was more than two 
years now that the child’s father had gone 
from her, and his foot had not returned to 
the Hallig shore. What had become of him? 
Had he too been swallowed up by the 
hungering sea? The only news that had 
ever reached her was to the effect that he 
with several others of the crew had deserted 
the vessel he had sailed with when she 
reached New York, and had gone with a 
Dutch merchantman to South America. 
Nothing further had ever been heard of. 
Esther and her child remained alone. Was 
she a widow? She knew not. Her heart 
saddened with the thought that the little girl 
should perhaps never know her father. While 
she yet hoped, it seemed such happiness to 
think of his returning—how she would run 
to meet him, holding up the child he had not 
seen; and he would seize it, and the baby 
would hide her little hand in the father’s 
curling hair. She hoped much for Thomas 
of the child; for was it not even to her a 
messenger of heaven, drawing her soul closer 
to the Father of all since she had a baby to 
pray for? Yes, the father’s heart too would 
be drawn by the child, and his feet planted 
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firmer on the way of Life. And then, she 
thought, she also would learn to love the 
child’s father more tenderly than she had 
hitherto been able. Surely he was the hus- 
band whom God had given her. 

Such were Esther’s thoughts and hopes, as 
she waited from week to week, from month 
to month, that her baby’s father should return. 
Now she knew not should she further hope? 
Her heart sorrowed that a second time she 
should be thus laid low. ‘True, the former 
sorrow had been deeper, and could never be 
equalled, when she mourned for him to whom 
she had given her first true love, and whom 
she would never forget. But her soul was 
burdened that again she should spend weeks 
and months, even years, of cruel uncertainty. 
And another fear, one she scarcely dared look 
in the face, weighed upon her heart. What 
if Thomas had indeed been lost, not in 
drowning waters, but in drowning sin ? What 
if he had drifted to strange shores, yielding 
to temptation, and not returning to the little 
isle where the true wife and his child awaited 
him? Now also, as Esther watched the 
innocent sleep of her child, these thoughts 
would rise ; she passed her hand across her 
troubled brow, her lashes were wet with un- 
wept tears. 

There had been changes on the wharf 
since Thomas had left, two coffins had been 


carried from it—the old grandfather and 


Esther’s mother. It had thus become neces- 
sary that she should return to her widowed 
father to keep his house; but she carried 
the baby every day across to Mother Elsbeth, 
who loved the child as though it had been 
her Andrew’s. 

On the evening of which we are speaking 
they had all united for prayers at Niels 
Andersen’s. The old father had gone to 
bed, and Mother Elsbeth had returned to her 
little home. Esther remained sitting at the 
table busy with her work, a large fishing-net ; 
as mesh joined mesh under her fingers, so 
thought followed upon thought, sigh upon 
sigh. The night was dark, but still; there 
were no stars, and the winds were asleep ; 
the waning moon had not yet risen. The 
room was quiet, save for the ticking of the 
old house-clock and the deep-going breathing 
of those at rest. Esther turned her gaze to 
the window, though there was nothing to be 
seen but darkness looking in. She thought of 
the faithful sister whose story lives among the 
Hallig folks, who, through years and years of 
waiting, kept her lamp burning at her window 
through the night, hoping it might shine for 
her brother, till at last they found her dead 





by the side of the light thet had failed to 


bring himhome. And Esther thought of the 
poor men out at sea in night and darkness, 
and she felt as though she too must put her 
lamp to the window—why should she not? 
she could see quite well to do her coarse 
netting where she sat. The old clock struck 
nine, it was time to go to rest; but Es- 
ther could not think of sleeping; nor was 
she bent upon her work, it sank from her 
listless hands—she sat still. And the word 
came uppermost in her troubled heart, “Why 
art thou cast down, O my soul, and why art 
thou disquieted within me? Hope thou in 
God, for I shall yet praise him who is the 
health of my countenance and my God.” 
And as she sat musing, it would hardly have 
surprised her if the door had opened and an 
angel of the Lord had come to bring her 
tidings of great joy. She would have bowed 
her head like Mary, saying in her obedient 
heart, “‘ Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be 
it unto me as thou hast said!” She felt 
strengthened in her thoughts, and raised her 
head gradually. 

The darkness outside was dispelling, the 
moon had risen, shedding light on land and 
sea; there was a light on Esther’s face too, 
and a smile hovered round her lips. Her 
eyes again rested on the window, the lamp 
shone brightly upon it, but also on a human 
face without, looking in upon the little room. 
It is a well-known face, and yet so strange ; 
Esther is not afraid, she perceives it is one of 
the dead—it is Andrew, come to look after 
her ; his eyes radiate in glory, rejoicing as he 
meets her gaze. She rises softly ; should 
he not see the one treasure left to her upon 
earth? Taking the babe from its crib, she 
kneels on the floor, holding up her child to 
the window. The face beyond is troubled, 
turns deathly pale, and is gone. Esther, 
rising as calmly as she knelt, lays down the 
sleeping child. But now she starts as from 
a dream, her thoughts are reeling—how 
could it be? A man looking in upon her, 
and he had the features of Andrew, long 
dead and gone! Does the sea give back her 
dead? A vision darts through Esther’s soul, 
so sudden, so terrible, she must close her 
eyes or faint. But the next moment she flies 
to the window, tearing up the sash; she 
tries to call, but the voice is dead on her lips; 
she looks across to Mother Elsbeth’s little 
house, a bright light is shining there. Bury- 
ing her face in her hands she sinks to the 
ground, and her heart within her keeps cry- 
ing out, “ He is come, he lives! The sea 
has given back its dead!” But she cannot 
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stay where she is, she must go and see. 
Hastening across the wharf, she stands 
trembling and breathless at the window 
opposite, looking in. She sees a manly 
figure, and Mother Elsbeth fallen back on 
her chair, but holding up her arms as if to 
calm his distress. The man’s face is buried 
in his hands, strong, honest sailor hands ; his 
features are hid, the full beard only being 
visible; he stands erect, but his figure is 
shaken, as a tree caught in a sudden blast. 
He quails for anguish, and shining drops 
well forth from between his sunburnt fingers. 
Esther sees Mother Elsbeth rise from her 
chair, putting her hands on her boy’s grief- 
bowed head, lifting her face as in silent 
prayer. 

She has seen enough. She turns to go— 
not home; she passes from wharf to wharf— 
it is night, she knows it not. A deeper night 
has closed upon her, she walks on trembling. 
The waters rise in her troubled soul; she 
sinks down at last, her anguished voice fall- 
ing on the creeping tide, ‘‘ My God, why hast 
thou forsaken me!” and darkness covered 
her senses—it was more than she could bear. 

The meeting of mother and son had been 
deeply affecting. Andrew learned from her 
what he had guessed, as soon as Esther had 
shown him the child. Now he sat as one 
stricken in body and soul. Esther's lamp 
had guided him across the sands; he knew 
the water courses so thoroughly, it needed 
but little light to bring him through. His 
heart went in advance of him, and he trem- 
bled with the assurance of the happy wel- 
come. He hurried straight to the wharf; 
while yet distant he had recognised the light 
as coming from Niels Andersen’s window. 
“She is waiting for me; she keeps the lamp 
burning,” as the faithful sister did, looking 
for her brother through years of expectation, 
and his heart beat for joy. 

At last he reached the window, looking in, 
and the light on his face might well appear 
to Esther as a glory from the better land. 
That light had gone out in darkness; but 
Esther’s lamp went on burning in the calm 
night at the open window. Mother Elsbeth 
saw it, whose loving heart had filled with 
thoughts of Esther as soon as she recovered 
her own quiet mind. She seemed to under- 
stand all at once, and was seized with fear. 
Andrew had told her that he had looked in 
at Esther’s window. She must have recog- 
nised him. What had become of her? How 
had she borne the shock? The window 
stood open, and the lamp remained burning 
behind it. Elsbeth could not rest, she must 








go and see; and she hastened across, 
Esther had disappeared. Niels Andersen 
awoke from his sleep, and learned with 
amazement the wonderful news; but fears 
for Esther were soon uppermost. Her dis- 
appearance helped poor Andrew to shake off 
his stupor; she must be looked for; and 
they went over the little isle—no great 
journey. They found her at a short distance, 
lying senseless near the old church wharf 
on the western strand, where the waves 
grudge even the dead their peace, washing 
away the covering earth, laying bare coffins 
and mouldering bones. There they found 
her, as if lifeless, among the dead. Andrew 
lifted her gently in his strong arms to carry 
her home, his tears flowing over her pale 
grief-worn face. They put her to bed, she 
opened not her eyes; but by degrees the 
death-like swoon passed into an anxious 
sleep. 

On the following day Esther remained ina 
state of semi-consciousness. The news of 
Andrew’s arrival flew like wildfire from wharf 
to wharf. Mother Elsbeth’s room could 
scarcely hold the visitors, for all would see 
him who had mourned him as dead this 
many a year, and poor Andrew, who would 
have wished to hide himself from the faces of 
men, had to tell his story again and again. 
Yes, he had been saved marvellously, he 
hardly knew how. Those of the crew who 
had been able to save themselves in the 
drifting boat had seen him rise from his all 
but grave, and as they were able to come to 
his rescue, they were glad to do so, for he 
was a favourite with them all. He was 
already unconscious ; but they managed to 
bring him to after a while. Yet it seemed 
but being saved to die a longer and more 
cruel death. They had neither food nor 
water, and suffered agony, but were at last 
picked up by a vessel bound for Ceylon. 
Andrew had been up and down in life since, 
the drifting waters carrying him hither and 
thither against his will ; he had been ill, and 
had come back to health; he had known 
plenty and had known poverty; but one 
thing had never changed : his love and long- 
ing for home. There had always been some- 
thing to prevent his return ; he had written 
letters, they never reached their destination ; 
and no news had come to him, until, after all 
these trials, Esther’s lamp guided him home. 

Life’s experience had made a man of him, 
beyond his years; the sorry battle had 
moulded him into firmness; but the old, 
faithful, and God-loving heart remained. His 
very appearance showed the man; he stood 
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erect and broad-shouldered, with limbs fit to 
weather any storm, his face sun-burnt, even 
furrowed. Yet every one felt the better for 
looking into the honest countenance, the 
clear, truthful eyes, for they betokened a 
strong, faithful soul, a pure, unsullied 
heart. 

On the following day, towards evening, 
Esther first opened her eyes and asked for 
her child. She lay gazing into the baby’s 
face, and that was the best cordial for her 
sickening heart. She felt oppressed and 
heavy, like one who had passed through a 
long illness; but clearer consciousness re- 
turned. The child still stood by the bed; 
but the mother looked into vacancy, and the 
hand which had fondled the little one sank 
by her side; she closed her eyes, but did 
not sleep ; they took the child away. 

It was a sad night which followed. The 
past and present stood clear before her; but 
what about the future? and how should she 
meet it?—that was the anguish of her soul. 
With sacred, not-to-be-severed bonds she 
was knit toa man of whom she knew not 
whether he lived. She had given herself to 
this man, not by the voice of her heart, but 
because she thought she must go the path 
God led her, even against her desires. And 
now he to whom her heart had been given 
wholly, whom she had mourned as dead, had 
returned to find such a welcome—and 4e had 
remained faithful away at sea. But what 
now? She was another man’s wife; she 
must not, she dare not break faith with him, 
not for a moment in thought even. If 
Andrew had returned after so many years, 
why should not Thomas? And now she was 
to meet him again, day after day, whom her 
soul had loved from childhood ; meet him, 
speak to him, put her hand in his, have his 
dear eyes watch her as of yore—was it pos- 
sible without sin? Alas! what harder trial 
could have come to her? She thought of it 
with trembling heart—how should she save 
her soul alive? With thoughts as these, 
passing and re-passing through her troubled 
mind, she could but pray and pray again, 
“Lord, if it be possible, take this cup from 
me.” An answer was given her: “In the 
world ye shall have tribulation; but be of 
good cheer, I have overcome the world.” 

And Andrew, he had gone out on the first 
day to the old church wharf, where he had 
picked up Esther; he had sat down amid 
the half-covered coffins, the bones strewn 
about. It was a dismal place, and the day, 
too, was dismal, heavy storm-harbouring 
clouds brooding over the blackening waters 











—fit surroundings for poor Andrew’s darkened 
soul. Prayer and manliness had helped him 
to bear up against the first terrible blow ; but 
he also trembled at the future. Esther was 
another man’s wife, and so long as there was 
not certain proof of the other’s death, he 
dared not think of her, though she was his ! 
That much was certain ; it would be doing 
her an unpardonable wrong, were he to tempt 
her, be it with a look only, or with a trembling 
of the voice. And just because he loved her 
with a love that was honest, pure, and true, 
he could not thus wrong her; but would he 
be able—find strength for it? To him also 
answer was given: “Without Me ye can do 
nothing.” 

He went home as the twilight deepened ; 
if there was yet sadness on his brow, it was a 
hallowed sadness, and he could say to Elsbeth 
as she looked up anxiously into his face, “Be 
comforted, mother ; with God’s help it will 
be well.” 

Esther was up again, going quietly about 
her household duties. She did not know 
how things would be ; but she did know that 
she would not be forsaken, and her soul 
waited on Him who to His children will ever 
be a very present help in trouble. 

There was a knock at the door, and 
Andrew appeared before her; her heart 
leaped and stood still; she looked up at 
him—kindly did he gaze upon her, and how 
calmly could he say, holding out his hand— 

“T have frightened you, Esther; and that 
was little thanks for having guided me home 
with your lamp. We sailors are but rough, 
and almost forgetting how tender women 
should be handled. So you must forgive me, 
and let us be old friends nevertheless.” 

There was such a kindliness about his 
words, and his whole bearing, that poor 
Esther felt quieted ; she did not speak, but 
she gave him her hand: And then he said— 

“Now let me look at your little girl; I 
hardly saw her in the dark.” 

The child, frightened at. the strange 
bearded face, was hiding in her mother’s 
dress ; but he took her up gently, speaking 
to her till the little thing gathered courage, 
because he looked so kind. He put his big 
brown sailor-hand on the curly head, and 
there was a moist brightness in his eyes. It 
was a moment of silence, broken by the 
child’s clear-toned query— 

Ts it daddy?” 

That was a hard trial for the two. 
Andrew could answer calmly— 

“No, Elsie; your daddy is far away at 
sea. Does little girlie pray for him?” 


But 
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He felt sore at heart ; but his countenance 
remained unshaken. Presently Niels Ander- 
sen entered, and theyall sat down. Andrew 
spoke quietly of the things that had happened 
to him; and every word seemed the breath- 
ing forth of an inward gratitude towards God 
who had done to him wondrously. Esther 
felt the burden roll off her soul more and 
more as she listened to his quiet talk. Of 
Thomas he made no further mention, after 





he had asked the child whether she did pray 
for him ; for Andrew knew, in spite of his 
great exhaustion at the time, that Thomas 
had deliberately given him over to death, 
loosening his hand even from the saving 
plank. He had never mentioned it to 
mortal soul, nor would he do so now. 

Thus Andrew and Esther, because they 
feared God, were kept safe in the waters of 
a terrible temptation. 





THE ABBEY. 


ORE than its broken aisles and tower, 
More than its sunken floors and cells, 
Remains to me this twilight-hour ; 
Some echoes from its long-ceased bells, 
Some strains from hymns of ancient days ; 
Something of hope, something of prayer, 
Something of tears, something of praise, 
Something of heaven in the air, 
Something of all that once was near ; 
Seems present to my inner ear. 


E. G. CHARLESWORTH. 





A PERSONAL VISIT TO 


MISSION FIELDS IN SOUTH 


INDIA. 
By Mrs. MURRAY MITCHELL. 
III.—THE GREAT PAGODA, MADURA. 


BEDEsS the missions, we saw a great deal 

to interest us in this ancient capital. 
In the cool of the early morning on Monday, 
our kind host, accompanied by one or two 
of his native assistants, took us out to see 
the city and its wonders, the chief of the 
latter being the far-famed Pagoda, the finest 
temple, I fancy, in all India. 

But how shall I describe this extraordinary 
place in all its curious and endless ramifica- 
tions? What seems to remain in the mind 
of the wonderful things which go to make up 
this gorgeous temple is a confused and be- 
wildering recollection of halls, and corridors, 
and labyrinthine passages; cloisters, and 
crypts, and shrines with all their puzzling 
native names ; grotesque deities, griffins, and 
quaint hybrid creatures carved in stone and 
wood; gilding, and painting, and carving, 
and pictures, and new strange architecture 
one had never seen before; while-the notes, 
hurriedly taken on the spot, only seem at the 
first look to make confusion worse confounded. 

This great fabric covers twenty acres of 
ground, and is surrounded by a lofty brick 








wall, forming a perfect square, and orna- 
mented by red and white stripes, the holy 
colour of the Hindoos. It is dedicated to 
the god Shiva and his wife, Minakshi, or 
“the fish-eyed goddess,” probably, my hus- 
band says, an aboriginal deity, but who has 
been identified with Doorga of Bengal and 
Parvati of Western India, the wives of Shiva. 
As you approach the mighty fane what you 
are first struck with are the grand goparams, 
or pyramidal towers, which are peculiar to 
this Dravidian style of architecture. These 
are very lofty and massive, in shape a trun- 
cated cone, gorgeously carved and coloured 
and ornamented, the summit being crowned 
with a fan-shaped erection like the hood of a 
snake. The entire cone is covered, row on 
row and tier on tier, with elaborately carved 
Hindoo deities. Many millions of the gods 
of the Hindoo Pantheon are thus sculptured 
on the exteriors of these Pagoda towers. I 
forget how many of these towers there are 
connected with this temple, but they rise 
over the gateways, ornament the four corners 
of the walls, crown the inferior shrines ; and 
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from one point near the sacred tank I counted 
thirteen visible at once, two or more of which 
were covered with gold, and gleamed with 
dazzling brightness in the sunlight. 

We entered the main edifice by a huge mas- 
sive carved gateway of teak-wood, guarded 
on either side by the most fantastic mytholo- 
gical figures sculptured in stone. Opposite 
are four lofty pillars or shafts forty-five feet 
high, and sunk fifteen feet below the surface 
of the ground, most beautifully carved, and 
each composed of a single stone. Entering, 
we found ourselves in a handsome court called 
the Mundapun ; a sort of arcade with a stone 
roof supported by rows of fine pillars, ending 
in araised dais or throne, the canopy of which 
is supported by lovely columns of highly 
polished black basalt. This outer court is 
used as a place of merchandise, putting one 
in mind of the Gospel narrative of those who 
bought and sold in the Temple, and were 
cast out by Christ. Many people were seated 
cross-legged on their mats beneath the arches, 
with all manner of wares spread out around 
them, and evidently doing an active business. 

From this we entered another hall of grand 
proportions, within which is the chief sanc- 
tuary, or holy of holies, the shrine which con- 
tains the Sokalinga, or sacred symbol of the 
god Shiva. Into this shrine no one is allowed 
to penetrate but the Brahmin priest. It stands 
beneath a golden cupola, two huge furious- 
looking creatures keeping fantastic watch on 
either side of the entrance; within, lights 
glimmer in the darkness, and opposite stands 
a gigantic Mundi, or sacred bull, on which 
Shiva rides, also in black basalt, under a 
canopy supported by four slender columns 
most exquisitely carved. This figure is sur- 
rounded by tall graceful candelabra in gold ; 
and in front is a golden altar. The elabo- 
rateness of the workmanship everywhere is 
extraordinary, and the lavish expenditure 
which must be practised in order to keep it 
all in preservation and repair, is equally sur- 
prising. 

From this we wandered over corridors and 
cloisters of immense extent, all filled with 
curious things in pictures and carvings, ab- 
surd figures in every fantastic attitude ; with 
elephants and bulls, peacocks with expanded 
tails, and other creatures, all made of pure 
gold, ready for carrying forth in grand pro- 
cession at festival times. A fellow-tourist 
who joined our party exclaimed, “ What grand 
loot for the Russians when they come!” 
“Yes, when they come!” we replied. The 
jewels belonging to this temple, with which 





the gods and goddesses are decked on great 





occasions, are of extraordinary beauty and 
value. 

In passing through one long aisle we dis- 
turbed a numerous colony of bats, the rush 
of their flapping wings making the most dismal 
sounds in the arched roof. The whole place, 
too, was filled with the horrid din of tomtoms 


and the shrill noise of pipes, reverberating, 


through the weird gloom of the passages, and 
giving one quite an uncannie feel. At one 
place we came on a reservoir filled with 
abominable things unutterable. All the liba- 
tions poured out, and on, to the gods of holy- 
water, oil, ghee, curd, milk, paint, &c., flow 
in one loathsome stream into this reservoir, 
where it remains stagnant and poisonous. 
Horrible to tell, this disgusting mixture is 
actually drunk—partaken of by devotees and 
their dupes, because it is said to cleanse 
away all sin. There is no crime, however 
dreadful or unnatural, that this potion cannot 
cleanse—no sin so unpardonable but that if 
this is imbibed the offender shall be forgiven. 

Is there avy depth of error or degradation 
too low for the human mind to descend to? 
Would that these miserable people could 
have their eyes opened to see the true foun- 
tain which has been opened for sin and un- 
cleanness, and learn to avail themselves of 
its real pardoning and purifying power! 

Before we passed from the temple a great 
man arrived in grand procession to worship. 
He had brought some holy-water from Mother 
Gunga to offer to the god, and being a rich 
merchant of the Chetty caste he rode on an 
elephant gaudily caparisoned in gold and 
silver trappings. The huge beast strode right 
through the cloisters, making the people fly 
to right and left, flapped his great ears anda 
tossed his trunk, grunting and snorting as if 
he did not half like his mission. The great 
man was accompanied by a numerous and 
picturesque following carrying red umbrellas, 
little brown and red flags, tails of the Yac 
cow, &c. As we walked through “the Hall 
of the thousand pillars” we were accosted 
by some holy men smeared all over with 
ashes, having hardly any other covering, who 
did not at all seem to relish our intrusion ; 
but Mr. Rendall everywhere was received 
and treated with”perfect respect. 

There was once a famous school of poets 
in connection with the temple, and we saw 
the cloister where they used to have their 
sittings. Strange stories and legends of these 
Tamil “i/térateurs were told us, but I have not 
space to relate them. Finally we visited the 
famous sacred “Tank of the golden lotus.” 
It is a sheet of dirty green water, with stone 
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steps descending to it, the banks being also | has the same sort of pillars which ornament 
faced with stone. A broad, terraced, paved | the outer court and other chambers. Alto- 
walk goes completely round, beneath a hand- | gether, within and without, it is a most im- 
some colonnade of beautiful pillars carved in | posing structure. 
relief, while the whole is encircled by a high | 
wall. Men were busily employed all along| The last morning we had a charming little 
this wall, standing on scaffoldings, restoring | expedition to Pasumalai, where there is an 
: old frescoes and pictures in the gayest colour- | excellent institution for the training and edu- 
ing. These chiefly represented fights between | cation of Christian boys, It is under the 
the Brahmins and Jains—a Buddhist sect— | charge of Mr. and Mrs. Washburn. The 
wherein the latter always seemed to come|number of buildings shows its extensive 
worst off, and to be cruelly maltreated, as no | character. It includes a_ high-school, a 
doubt they were in fact, when the Hindoos | college, and also a theological department 
succeeded in almost banishing them and their | for the training of aspirants to the ministry, 
faith from Madura, where once they were|as well as catechists and _ evangelists. 
paramount. One hundred and eight students studied in 
It is not easy to find out the exact date | the institution last year. One interesting 
when this temple was founded, but it seems | feature. is, that lads gather to it from such 
to have been begun to be built before the | distances. The pupils come from towns, and 
Christian era. Whatever its origin and age, | villages, and mission stations, extending over 
however, its fame is chiefly bound up with that | an area of six thousand miles; and half of 
of Tirumala Naik, who added to the original | these are the sons of pastors and catechists ; 
structure some of its finest halls and shrines. | others are converts from their own convic- 
The palace, also, which we next visited, is | tion who have been cast adrift by their friends, 
associated with this great ruler. He built it | and who here find a home and sympathy, and 
and lived in it when it was in all its glory. | good training for future work. All pay fees 
Now, even in its comparative ruin, it is a| except poor boys who get scholarships. We 
magnificent building; its style of architec-| spent an hour or two most happily among 
ture, which is quite different from that of} these nice lads. My husband questioned 
the Pagoda, being a mixture of Hindoo and | and addressed the different departments, and 
Saracenic. Government is now having it | found many in the theological classes earnest, 
extensively and carefully restored, and its | thoughtfulyoung men. This department ex- 
spacious halls are to be utilised for public | ercises a most salutary influence on the school- 
offices. As you enter, there is a splendid| boys; they have meetings for prayer, and 
quadrangular court, with side aisles which | go out on itinerating work when opportunity 
have roofs elaborately carved in relief with | offers. Seeing a row of small cell-like cham- 
mythological subjects, and supported by | bers, I asked their use. I found they were 
double rows of massive granite pillars coated | ‘‘ prayer-rooms,” where the pupils may retire 
with finely polished chunam, From one end | for private reading and prayer—a most need- 
of this handsome court a broad flight of | ful arrangement in India, where the houses 
steps leads to the main hall, which is quite | are so open that it is a hard matter to find 
as grand in its proportions as the court. It | “a closet” to which you can retire and shut 
is surmounted by a beautiful domed roof, | your door about you, and “ pray to your 
very lofty and skirted by open galleries, and | Father who is in secret.” 
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‘ The Story of a Child, 
By DARLEY DALE, AvuTHOoR or “LITTLE Bricks,” “*A TEARFUL VICTORY,” ETC. 


that if successful Guy might be roused to 

look at them. 

No it was no angel of death; as yet no “ Guy, you are-better, my darling,” were 
mandate had gone forth tosummon that | Uncle Jack’s first words, as he took his place 

wounded spirit to its Father’s breast. It was | by the bedside; and overcome with joy he 

only Uncle Jack, who had ridden across the | buried his head in the counterpane. 

island to a remote bay in the hope of finding| Presently a little thin white hand was 

some shells not in Guy’s collection, trusting | passed gently over the bowed head, and that 
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voice so dear to Captain Maitland’s ears 
whispered— 

“ Don’t cry, Uncle Jack; Guy is going to 
stay with you.” 

“Thank God! Then you feel much better, 
Guy dear, don’t you?” said Captain Mait- 
land, taking the little wasted figure into his 
strong arms. 

“Yes; and I have had a lovely dream, 
Uncle Jack. I saw father in my dream, 
and he said, ‘ Guy dear, I don’t wish you to 
come just yet ; wait till you are a man, and 
have finished the work God has for you to 
do, and then you will be nearer to me than 
you would be if you came now.’ And I was 
going to say, ‘Yes, father dear, I’ll wait,’ 
when I woke up and you knocked at the 
door. I thought at first it was the-angel, 
and I was going to send him away; but I 
dare say father has told him not to come, so 
you need not be afraid, Uncle Jack,” said 
Guy, in a low, gentle voice, as he lay resting 
in his uncle’s arms. 

“T am not afraid; but don’t talk any 
more. It tires you, my little man. Can 


you take this beef-tea Maimée has just 
brought ?” 

“Yes, if you feed me, Uncle Jack.” 

So Uncle Jack fed him, and for the next 
few days Guy cared for nothing except at his 


hands. It seemed as if the child had in 
some way transferred at least part of the 
love he had felt for his father to his uncle. 
He looked up to him now as his natural 
giardian. Whether he would offer him the 
sate reverence and obedience he had latterly 
felt 1or Major Stafford was a problem Captain 
Maitland had yet to solve. 

The experiment of the shells was a great 
success. Guy was quite excited about them. 
He made his uncle get all Major Stafford’s 
shell-books and look through them till he 
found the names of the new specimens ; and 
then he insisted on having the collection un- 
packed again to add these fresh ones. 

“ As I am not going to father yet, it is no 
use keeping them packed up, Uncle Jack.” 
And Uncle Jack could scarcely have had a 
more congenial task than the unpacking of 
these shells. Nothing gave him greater 
pleasure than to be able to sweep away any 
of Guy’s morbid fancies. 

“ Where did you find them, Uncle Jack ?” 

Captain Maitland told him. 

“Oh! I have never been there. You 
must take me as soon as I am well enough, 
please, Uncle Jack. We can ride over and 
take our luncheon,” began Guy, with more 
animation than he had displayed since his 





father’s death. But suddenly checking him- 
self he burst into tears, murmuring through 
his sobs— 

“Oh! Uncle Jack, I do want him $0; 
everything ’minds me of him. Why did he 
go and leave Guy ?” 

“ Poor little man, don’t cry so,” said Cap- 
tain Maitland, brushing some tears from his 
eyes as he spoke. “ Look here, Guy; how 
would you like to leave Malta and go back 
to England ?” 

“Very much; but we shall be sent to 
India next, shan’t we, Uncle Jack?” said 
Guy, who always identified himself with his 
uncle’s regiment. 

“The regiment will, probably ; but I have 
no doubt I can exchange, and if not I can 
sell out and apply for a militia adjutantcy. 
This climate is not good for you, and you 
are my first care after Aunt Clara now.” 

“ But what will Aunt Clara say?” 

“IT expect Aunt Clara will always say Yes 
to anything Guy desires. At any rate, we 
can ask her.” 

“Yes,” said Guy wearily. “I suppose I 
shall always do what I like now father is 
gone.” 

“Guy, I don’t know much about such 
things,” said Captain Maitland humbly, “ but 
you know God is our Father, and He sees 
everything we do now much more plainly 
than your dear father did when he was here 
on earth; so don’t you think we ought both 
to try and do exactly what He likes, and not 
what we like best ourselves ?” 

“ Yes, I think we should. But now father 
is gone how shall I know what I ought to 
do?” 

‘*Do what Aunt Clara and Maimée and I 
tell you.” 

** But supposing you told me wrong, like 
you did the day I rode in the races,” ob- 
jected Guy. 

“Then God will punish me. But, Guy, if 
that were to come over again, I would not 
let you ride now. I will never let you do 
wrong if I can help it. God will tell me 
how to take care of you if I ask Him, won’t 
He?” 

“Yes, only you must not forget to ask 
Him every day. I shall be obliged to obey 
you, I suppose, now, just as I did father, 
shan’t I, Uncle Jack ?” 

“Yes, until you are old enough to take 
care of yourself.” 

Guy was very thoughtful after this; the 
prospect of an involuntary obedience re- 
quired consideration. Captain Maitland, 
however, was satisfied with the conversation, 
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and felt sure the child would obey him now 
that he understood the obedience was to be 
as unto God. 

A few days later Guy was sitting on a 
footstool at Mrs. Maitland’s knee. He was 
looking over some pictures and pondering 
over them, while his aunt was fanning herself 
with one hand and running the long slim 
jewelled fingers of the other through the 
child’s curls. 

Suddenly Guy looked up. 

“ Aunt Clara, I want to have my curls cut 
off before I go out again.” 

Mrs. Maitland shut up her fan with a 
dexterous jerk which experience had ren- 
dered perfect. 

“Have your curls cut off, Guy? Why, 
my darling child, you must be mad !” 

“No, I am not, Aunt Clara. Can Maimée 
go for the hairdresser to-day, please ?” 

“Certainly not. Why, Guy, it would spoil 
you. I won't hear of it. What made you 
think of such a thing ?” 

“TI want them cut off. I shall cut them 
off myself with Maimée’s big scissors if the 
hairdresser does not come.” 

“T shall be very angry if you do, Guy, and 
so will Uncle Jack,” said Mrs. Maitland ; 
and certainly no crime Guy could have com- 
mitted would have seemed so enormous in 
her eyes as the cutting off of his curls. 

“1 shall ask Uncle Jack first,” said Guy. 

“Here he is, so you can ask him now,” 
said Mrs. Maitland, as her husband came 
into the room. “Jack, Guy wants to have 
his curls cut off. Did you ever hear such a 
thing ?” 

“Well, he is getting rather big for long 
hair, I think, Clara,” said Captain Maitland. 

“Big? Really, Jack, you are as bad as 
the child. I shall consider it positively 
wicked if you allow it to be done.” 

“Guy, what made you think of it? Why 
do you want your curls cut off?” inquired 
Captain Maitland. 

“T’ll tell you, Uncle Jack,” said Guy, 
climbing on to his uncle’s knee. “I want to 
be a man, like father, as soon as I can, and 
he didn’t have curls; ’sides, they ’mind me 
so of him. He was very fond of playing with 
them, and I can’t bear other people’s doing 
ae? 

“They shall be cut off to-morrow if you 
wish, Guy. I will send for a hairdresser,” 
said Uncle Jack decidedly. He spoke 
almost sharply, but it was only to hide his 
emotion, for he could not. but be touched by 
the child’s motive; and even Mrs. Maitland, 
who had overheard Guy’s reason, said no 





more, but quietly wiped away a few tears 
with a lace handkerchief. 

So the curls were cut off the very next 
day, much to the grief of Maimée and Mrs. 
Maitland, though both admitted their darling 
was still the prettiest child in Malta, 
“though,” as Maimée added, “that was not 
saying much for his beauty, since there 
weren’t a score of pretty children in the 
place.” 

That same day Guy was allowed to go out 
for the first time since his illness, and Cap- 
tain Maitland racked his brains all the 
morning to think of some place to take the 
child which would not remind him of his 
father. Guy himself solved the difficulty by 
suggesting the market, which, on account of 
its odoriferous nature, had never been a 
favourite resort of Major Stafford’s. 

Here for a time Guy forgot his sorrow, 
and was occupied in admiring the huge 
bouquets of wonderful flowers, many of them 
strangers to English eyes, the piles of prickly 
pears, the huge bunches of grapes, the won- 
derful fish, at which one looked without 
longing, and wondered who could dare to 
eat them ; the baskets of sea-anemones and 
seaweeds, all edible ; whitebait by the hun- 
dred ; rows of quail, snipe, and various other 
small birds; dates in clusters just as they 
grew; oranges, also fresh from the trees, 
with a stalk and here and there a leaf pulled 
with them, which assured you positively you 
were not in England. Poultry of all sorts, 
and mostly of an inferior kind, was there ; 
and what amused Guy most, a stall of Maltese 
terriers, from which Captain Maitland could 
with difficulty tear him away; and when he 
succeeded in doing so, it was only on con- 
dition that he should be brought again to 
look at one particular puppy with which Guy 
was specially struck. 

This puppy gave the child an object in 
his daily walk, and Captain Maitland made 
a bargain in very bad Italian with the stall- 
keeper to reserve the dog for him, thinking it 
wiser for the present to let it remain with its 
owner, partly because it was still very young, 
but chiefly because, if Guy possessed it, he 
would no longer care to walk to the market ; 
and as time went on there was only one 
other walk he could be induced to take ; this 
was to his father’s grave. 

“You see I don’t miss him there and in 
the market, Uncle Jack, because we never 
went there, but I hate all the other places,” 
he explained. 

One day Captain Maitland was walking 
down the Strada Reale on his way home 
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from the market, when suddenly Guy darted 
from his side, across the road, to a little girl 
who was running by the side of a private 
soldier. The children seemed delighted to 
meet ; Guy apparently was asking some ques- 
tions of his little friend, and then, rather to 
his uncle’s disgust, he kissed the little girl, 
and ran back to Captain Maitland. 

“Guy, you should not do so; what on 
earth made you kiss that child?” said Uncle 
Jack rather sharply. 


“Tt was the little girl I gave my thank-. 


offering to, and she is very fond of it and 
takes great care of it, so I kissed her.” 

“Well, don’t do that kind of thing again ; 
she is only a poor child, you know.” 

Guy made no reply, indeed he did not 
speak again till they reached home ; it was 
only a few minutes’ walk, and Uncle Jack 
did not observe the boy’s silence. Half an 
hour later, on passing Guy’s room to the 
drawing-room, he heard a deal of sobbing, 
and looking in he found Maimée nursing 
Guy, who was crying bitterly, his little frame 
shaking with heavy sobs, while Maimée was 
sobbing herself, and Mrs. Maitland looking 
helplessly on, imploring them both not to 
heat themselves on this sultry day. 

“What on earth is the matter?” asked 
Captain Maitland. 

“Oh! Jack, it is all your doing; what 
have you said to the child? We can do 
nothing with him; all he says is, ‘ Father 
would not have minded; I want father.’ I 
do wish you would be more careful; poor 
little Guy, he will make himself quite ill,” 
said Mrs. Maitland. 

“Give him to me, Maimée, perhaps I can 
quiet him; we have misunderstood each 
other. Just leave him with me for a little 
while, please,” said Captain Maitland, taking 
the child on his knee. 

“Guy, what is it? Idid not mean to be 
unkind to you, my darling. Was it because 
I told you not to kiss that little girl?” asked 
Uncle Jack when they were alone. 

“Yes, I thought you were angry with me ; 
and I did not know it was wicked to kiss her ; 
father let me the day I took the thank- 
offering, and I shall never know what is 
right and what isn’t now he is gone, and I 
want him so bad, I do,” and the sobs began 
again. 

“Don’t, Guy, don’t, there’s a dear boy. I 
can’t bear to hear you. It was Uncle Jack 
who was wicked, if any one was ; you have 
done nothing wrong, only I did not like to 
see you kissing a soldier’s child in the middle 
of Strada Reale, and I am afraid I was down 








upon you rather sharply. Don’t cry, Guy, I 
won’t do it again; and if you like I'll take 
you to see the child another day, or you 
shall have her up here to tea with you, and 
she can bring the doll with her.” 

“Thank you, Uncle Jack ; and you won't 
be cross to Guy again, will you? ’Cause it 
makes him want father so bad, and crying 
makes his head ache.” 

* Poor child! Iam so sorry. Come and 
have some tea with Aunt Clara, and I'll put 
something on to your head to cure it, and 
then I have something to tell you.” 

The something was that the puppy was to 
be Guy’s the next day, and this new interest 
helped in a great measure to heal the wound 
that had just been opened afresh. One 
thing Captain Maitland now determined upon 
was to get Guy to England as soon as pos- 
sible; here, in Malta, there was so much to 
remind him of his loss; every street was 
associated with Major Stafford in some way. 
Go where they would, something was sure to 
turn up to bring him forcibly back to the 
memory. Then there was a difficulty about 
educating the child out in Malta, and they 
felt sure he would be happier if he had 
regular employment, so Captain Maitland 
decided to sell out unless he could exchange 
within a month. A few days later, however, 
he received a letter offering him a militia- 
adjutantcy in the south of England; there 
was an excellent school for little boys in the 
town, to which Guy could go till he was old 
enough for Eton; and Captain Maitland 
jumped at the offer. 

The next ten days were spent in packing 
and preparing to go, in which work Guy took 
a great interest, and insisted on helping ; 
then they went to an hotel for a day or two 
as the mail was late, having had bad weather 
between Port Said and Malta. She arrived 
in due course, and the Maitlands, with Guy 
and Maimée, went on board the same evening. 

At sunset they sailed; before them lay a 
cloudless sky of gold and crimson, and an 
endless stretch of ocean, calm as a lake and 
gleaming like an opal under the sunset sky ; 
behind them, waxing dimmer and dimmer, 
the white walls of Valetta, until suddenly, 
for there is little or no twilight at Malta, her 
towers disappeared in the darkness, and 
nothing was to be seen but sea and sky, and 
the stars which now shone forth and hung 
like great lamps in the heavens. 

The last word Guy heard in Malta was 
addio, from a Maltese servant, and in its 
fullest meaning it shall be ours also. 

Addio. 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By THE Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


| had been proud to smile, richly robed and 
jewelled. He had entertained foreign kings 
and queens at his table. The musicand the 
dancers had moved around him in merry 
LL children love to hear tales of noble | maze, At his bidding great councils of the 
friendships. They tell right on the | Statehad comeand gone. He had worn the 
heart like a fresh breeze blowing pleasantly | crown upon his brow which had cost gold and 
upon the brow on a hot, weary summer day. | blood. Troops of soldiers had given him 
They are sweet and healthful and strength-| homage. He had sent his enemies to prison, 
ening. But that is not by any means the | and the people everywhere had greeted him 
best part of good tales of friendship. The} with applause and joy. He had been the 
best of all is that they help us to understand | summit of all. 
God, and how people who know His ways} But life for him had changed in a day. 
come to love Him; for when tales of friend- | His friends, as he called them, who had 
ship stir life in you, and make your heart | fawned upon him as a king, did not know 
throb, and bound, and leap, with strong joy | him now; why should they? It was the king 
and admiration, you have the very best | they had adored, not himself, and he was no 
knowledge of what the hearts of the men| longer a king; he was only himself; he 
and angels feel who see Him face to face.| was only a man, an old man, a poor, home- 
They adore Him, because of the beautiful| less, blind old man. He was nothing more. 
spirit of His life. | What did they care for Gidipus? he was a 
Jacob, you know, once had a beautiful | vagrant. 
dream, and in it was a ladder which led} They were what the Bible calls “respecters 
right up from earth to heaven, from him to | of persons”—a bad spirit, a horrid and an 
God; and in everything lovely and lovable | abominable spirit in the sight of God, who 
in people’s ways with one another there is a | Himself has not one bit of it. It is His glory 
similar ladder on which our thoughts can | that he is no respecter of persons. He 
rise to thoughts of God and His bright and | knows men and loves men, not handsome 
beautiful glory. For the spirit of a friend is | clothes and fine places ; and if He loves men 
the very spirit of God. But you will best | in these, He loves them when these are gone. 
see what I mean as I tell you a tale—the | He loves them always. Having loved them, 
tale of Antigone. She was the daughter of | He loves them and sticks to them “to the 
aking, and had been born and brought up | end.” 
in the first house in her land, her father’s | As the fallen king passed through the 
palace. The king, her father, was called| court to go away, his officers no longer 
(Edipus. He was king of a country called | doffed their helmets, they stood and stared 
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Opening Hymn: “Young children once to Jesus came. 
Lesson: John i. I—I4, Concluding Hymn: “Saviour, breathe 
an evening blessing.’ 
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Thebes, a place about which you may read | 
when you are older. 

It was a grand thing then to be King of 
Thebes ; he was a great king and he knew it, 
and presumed upon it, and did wrong; and 
suddenly everything turned against him. His 
courtiers became his enemies, his crown was 
taken from him ; he was driven out from his 
throne, from his palace, from his city, and 
from his country, and he became an outcast 


and a wanderer, footsore and covered with | 


dust, and glad to rest in the shelter under 
the roof of a ruined hut, a blind, penniless, 
homeless old man. Such was what the great 
king came to. 

_ It was a strange lot for one who had 
lived in halls that blazed with gold and pre- 
cious stones, to whom warriors had doffed 
their helmets, in whose presence princesses 





at him; his servants might be a little sorry, 
some kind soul might whimper a little; 
perhaps one of his beautiful old hounds 
came up and, wondering what was the 
matter, licked his cold shrivelled hand with 
its warm tongue; for men can sink lower 
and be farther from God, yes, much farther 
than brute-beasts, Jesus pictures one sooth- 
ing and licking poor Lazarus, which is a 
dog’s way of comforting its sorrowful friends. 

As the lone old man passed across the 
| courtyard and through the gate where the 
low, idle hangers-about were crowded, I 
| fancy I hear them laugh a cruel “ Ah, ah!” 
for some owe him a grudge and find it in 
| their hearts to pay him off now. A wretched 
| spirit is this; for it kills the heart out of 
| people, out of the miserable people who 


| cherish it, quite as much as out of the people 
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who suffer from it. Wilfully to make bad 
worse, to add to sorrow, to deepen wounds, 
to lay another straw on a bitter burden, is to 
show ourselves children of the devil, not of 
God. It is God-like to bind up a broken 
heart and soothe it, and not to make it ache 
and bleed the more. 

His sightless eyeballs, his ashen, stricken, 
withered old face avail him nothing. He is 
down, and all the worldly are ill-disposed to 
the down, and most of them laugh at a 
fall. He would be glad to hide himself 
somewhere. Could he but grope his way to 
one of those huts by his palace-gate which he 
had so often passed on his prancing charger 
and in processions of state—perhaps only 
yesterday! But if he could, they would not 
have him. Why should they? He had got 
his deserts. 

Was there a grave anywhere? Could he 
die, could he lie down and be no more? His 
heart was freezing in him, he was dizzy. He 
leaned against his guide, and a few tears 
started from his sightless eyeballs and ran 
down his withered cheeks. 

So far in the story there is nothing at all 
like Jesus. There is a sinner, but there is 
no friend for him; no beautiful pity, no 
brave heart to sustain, and therefore nothing 
of heaven and God. 


SECOND EVENING. 

Opening Hymn: “‘Come sing with holy gladness.”” Lesson: 

John i. 35—51. Concluding Hymn: “Saviour, breathe an 
evening blessing.” 

Now let us go on with our story of the 
sorrowful old king. 

He had children. They were there. But 
his children stood aloof. Why should ¢hey 
strip themselves of honours and comforts for 
him ? ‘To-morrow was the banquet and the 
dance of the new king! What was a silly 
old man to them? If they went with him 
they would only be laughed at for their pains. 
Then it was his own fault. He had done 
wrong, and had been caught in it, and this 
was punishment, and why should “fey be 
punished? It was not they who had been 
caught. And it was not righttogo. It could 
not be duty to countenance wrong. Justice, 
yes, justice must be done. What was there 
better than justice ? 

A wretched spirit this; for surely there is 
something better than justice; there must be, 
for God delights in mercy, and what God de- 
lights in must be better than what policemen 
delight in, and magistrates delight in, and 
litigious persons delight in. What the wisest, 
and grandest, and best of beings delights in 








must be the wisest, and grandest, and best 
of all the things in the world. 

But if such was the spirit of life in them, 
utterly wretched as it was, better far was it 
that they should let their old broken-down 
father go away to sicken and die in some 
wayside ditch, and stop where they were; yes, 
better for him. Living sacrifices are grand 
and holy things, and they are precious and 
beloved by God ; but living sacrifices are of 
heart and love, they are made up of joyful 
impulses, done with easy, unconscious beauty, 
If a man were to give up his life for God in 
heaven, or for his father on earth, or for his 
child, or for anybody whatever, and be killed 
for them—if there was no heartin it, nonatural 
joy in it, he might just as well keep his life, 
for any good it would do either him or any- 
body else. Neither heaven nor earth would 
be one bit the better for it. Soif his children 
could find nothing in their hearts better than 
that, it was a very good thing that they should 
let their blind old father go alone, for they 
would have been for ever piping and whining 
about how much they had given up for him, 
how he had ruined their prospects, and all 
the rest of it. It is the grace of a sacrifice 
which makes it so precious to man, so beau- 
tiful to God. And a wicked heart cannot 
do anything gracefully. Even its “ tender 
mercies,” when it tries to do a good turn, 
are clumsy and hurting and “cruel.” It is 
the sfirit in which help is given to the needy 
which makes it add bitterness and wretched- 
ness to the weary lot, or makes it a lifting 
up of heart and sustaining gladness. Yes, 
than have such children with him, better had 
the old man go his way alone and quietly 
perish somewhere. 

But he had one child of another spirit. 
The loneliness of that old man she could not 
bear. As they led him across the court to 
turn him adrift in the world it seemed tearing 
her heart out. I fancy I see her as she rises 
to follow him, her gown snatched at by the 
courtiers who stand with her at the window, 
her ears deaf to her brother’s pleadings as she 
rushes down-stairs across the courtyard, cry- 
ing, “Oh, father, father!” her arms clinging 
convulsively about his neck, her blanched 
face pressed to his, “ Oh, father, dear father, 
I will go with you!” with an infinite compas- 
sion in her tones. Then turning her stricken 
face to the officer of the law, she bids him go 
away. She will guide him. And they march 
out of the palace-gate, through the now 
hushed crowd, into a cruel world, mournfully 
and beautifully, Antigone and her father. 
And what were all the pleasant meals, and 
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cosy beds, and merry friends, and gold and 
marble halls, she was leaving behind, when 
she saw the trembling gratitude of the old 
man’s face, and felt his withered cheek rest- 
ing upon her shoulder? What was wealth 
compared with this? Het heart had the 
riches of God and of all ministering spirits— 
for the riches of God may belong to a beggar, 
and they are simply unspeakable. 

The deed was good and beautiful to look 
at; it was grand, but it never occurred to 
Antigone that it was so. Her whole mind 
and soul were absorbed in an overmastering 
feeling of pity; one terrible pang for him 
carried her to her father’s side. What she 
did was never clearer to her than this. She 
knew her grief had become less grief, and a 
new deeper happiness had sprung up within 
her, when she found herself out of doors in 
the dark, cold world of her unhappy father. 
She was close to Aim; that was enough. 

And so together went father and child, 
forth into a homeless world, friendless and 
penniless ; the old man sustained on his way 
by Antigone’s strong and patient love. And 
she was crowned with what the Bible means 
by glory and honour, as queens are not 
crowned, and with little between her feelings 
and the feelings of angels and heaven and 
God. 

And such is the beautiful ‘“ Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus.” Is it not grand to have such 
a heart giving itself forus? And Almighty? 
What Antigone was to her father, Jesus is 
to us all. 


THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “‘ There’s not a tint that paints the rose,” 
esson: Psalm viii. Concluding Hymn: “ Saviour, breathe 
an evening blessing.” 

I want to preach a little Summer sermon 
to you. We have just read the Eighth Psalm. 
You will remember how David could not 
understand the reason for the great goodness 
of God. He loved God and he enjoyed 
His world, and did his best to live a life that 
would please God. And the more he loved 
God, and the more he enjoyed God’s beau- 
tiful world, and the more. he knew the bliss 
of hearts that try to please God, the more 
was he bewildered and amazed at the mar- 
vellous kindness which God showed to the 
children of men. He cried out, “ What is 
man that God’s mind is so full of him?” 

The world a// came from God, so green 
and hilly, so full of foliage and scent of 
flowers and balm of herbs; every hill about 
him was a great dish of grapes, every valley 
a granary of corn, It was a brilliant feast 











spread for the good of man. What could be 
the reason ? 

And he looked at the sky. How could 
God have made a grander sky if He had 
been building one even for archangels! 
Building it so high and filling it with troops 
of stars with their little spangled crowns, and 
the kindly moon looking down on men, and 
the great splendid sun shedding its warm glow 
everywhere, making the tulips and roses and 
beautiful holidays in the scented hayfields 
and by the summer sea. 

And the sea too! that was full of food, 
enjoying its life while it might, plunging, 
and turning, and rolling, and tumbling in 
endless delight. And the air, too, was full of 
winged fowl for man; birds came to every 
tree bringing songs. Sheep were loaded with 
wool, oxen dragged the grape-waggons home, 
and the ploughs in the field. And there was 
man walking in his summer groves of citrons, 
and gathering his olives, surrounded by lilies 
and myrtles, with the soft, sweet murmur of 
the bees about them, honey gatherers for 
him, and lofty palms and useful oaks. 

And he saw him go home on a carpet God 
had spread under his feet, worked with many 
coloured flowers; and he saw him taking 
his soft, warm, round-limbed baby on his 
knee, kissing its tiny rose-bud mouth, laugh- 
ing into its two pretty peeping eyes, listening 
to it cooing its wonderful little tales, and 
tasting those strange unspeakable joys which 
are born in us by the birth of frail images 
of ourselves. 

And he gazed at it all—these millions of 
things: which with one accord come into 
the earth to comfort, and help, and rejoice 
man. And he saw that it was not the earth 
that thus cared for us, not one bit; it was 
God. All of it came out of the thoughtful- 
ness of God. A world so full of good things 
for man meant a mind as full, God’s mind, 
full of man! And with the rest, with all the 
children of men, he enjoyed them, and for 
them and for himself he threw up the hands 
of his heart to the blue heavens, and cried, 
“QO! Lord, our Lord, how excellent is thy 
name.” 

You have, perhaps, on a Christmas morn- 
ing seen a company of children enter the 
room of the Christmas-tree which, till then, 
had been most sacredly shut up and locked, 
the tree all full of candles, and all kinds 
of spangles, and paint- boxes, and. dolls, 
and pocket-knives, and telescopes, and 
thimble-cases, and books, and scarves, and 
brooches, and endless toys, and on all the 
ground, underneath it, carts, and rocking- 
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horses, and bats, and rakes, and spades, and 
I cannot say what—a very world of glory. 
And you saw the children, as the sight. burst 
upon them—perhaps you yourself were one 
of them—fascinated, dazzled, bewildered, 
almost crazy with delight, and many were 
their cries of, “ Oh, auntie, auntie; you are 
good!” “Dear old ma’. Who told you ?— 
I wanted just that very thing.” Well, in 
all that childish ecstasy, in all those shouts 
of applause you saw and felt just as grate- 
ful David when, from the sight of this 
cramful earth, he turned to look up at God, 
and cried, ‘‘O Lord, our Lord, how excel- 
lent is thy name!” Like those children’s 
hearts, his felt that everything about him 
was crying out to him to sing, and leap, and 
clap his hands, and shout aloud for joy ; for 
he had a little child’s heart, as all people in 
the Kingdom of God have, and the world 
was to him God’s perpetual Christmas-tree, 
loaded with benefits. 

Every little child knew that the “vee was 
full, but every little child knew that that full 
tree meant first a full mind; somebody’s 
mind—auntie’s mind or mamma’s mind, or 
papa’s, or somebody’s, thinking of children’s 
wants and comforts and joys; so they let 
their hearts go out, not to the things, nor 
to the tree, but to the living beings that have 
been so mindful of them. And the feelings 
that go out in gratitude are the grandest part 
of all. 

And it is grand too, gloriously grand, to 
let the heart go out like that to God, and to 
pour it all out in thanks and rejoicing, 
praises before him because we feel that the 
world is so full of Him. Who told Him 
what we needed? Who instructed Him as 
to the very things we love? Or who was 
His Counsellor? Nobody, my child. He 
needed no one to teach Him. He knew, as 
all who watch us and love us and understand 
us must know, out of His own thoughtfulness. 
He has simply filled the earth with good 
things, for He Himself was full. 

But David was bewildered by it all. He 
could find no reason why God’s mind should 
be so full of man that he must store for him a 
world with delights ; for He had given mana 
home scarcely inferior to an angel’s—those 
happy holy beings who do His command- 
ments continually and in a moment and 
with infinite delight. But what is man? For 
certain, he is disobedient, selfish, the hater of 
his brother, and thereby the griever of his 
God. He takes God’s good things and 
never thanks Him, and fancies actually that 
he owes all good things to the earth and to 












himself, just as do the poor silly bears that ful 
climb rocks to dip their paws in a bee’s honey we 
up there ; and like monkeys that perch among hi 
thetop branches of nut trees, cracking theshells am 
and eating the kernels. He is indeed worse, se 
for he puts God’s good things to evil uses Tl 
and turns His blessings to curses. He defies he 
God and lives as he likes. Yet—and this is 

what bewildered David—he is treated almost th 
like an angel, he is crowned like a king, ti 
millions of goodnesses are laid at his feet, 01 
God’s mind is fu// of him. David could not d 
understand this. There were the delightful p 
and glorious facts, but they were perplexing ir 


by their delightfulness, they were confound- a 
ing by their glory. What zs man? h 
Sinful man! what zs he? The answer to d 
that question might clear the mystery. Jesus ti 
shall tell us. But we must wait till another h 
evening. ‘Till then remember this solemn y 
and brightest fact, that God’s mind 7s full of I 

man; full in far more glorious ways than 
even the countless millions of things in the t 
sea, sky, and fields can tell, and let us be : 
glad in Him. ( 
‘ 


FOURTH EVENING. 

Opening Hymn: “See Israel’s gentle Shepherd stand,” 
Lesson: John iii. 7—17. Concluding Hymn: ‘“ Saviour, 
breathe an evening blessing.” 

I want to help you to answer this ques- 
tion of David’s, What is Man ? by telling you 
a story, the story of Jean Simon Loizerolles. 
He lived in France in troublous times, called 
the Reign of Terror, because men then did 
such very cruel things to one another. He 
was seized and thrown into prison, a prison 
in Paris, which is a city in France. When 
the prison warder’s lamp had been withdrawn 
and the ‘prison door which shut him in was 
closed, he found himself in a dark stifling 
place which had only one little lamp high 
above reach up on the stone walls. ‘The sun 
had set; but it was still hot though it was 
night, for it'was in the summer-time. The 
close place was crowded and had a strong 
smell in it from the breaths of so many 
prisoners huddled together in it. But it was 
something more that made the place horrible 
to Loizerolles, for he was feeling that he 
looked round on none but men and women 
condemned to be killed, by having their 
heads chopped off; that it was which made the 
place horrible to him. Some of them, none 
knew which, would be gone in the morning. 
Officers would come before the dawn, read 
out names, and the people named would be 
taken out and put to death, Which would 
they be? He looked quietly round on them, 
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full of kindly, compassionate feelings, for he 
was a good man and loved his neighbour as 
himself. Some had fallen asleep, some were 
awake and turned their heads languidly to 
see him as he stood there, the last comer. 
They had all been cruelly taken from their 
homes and were shut up for death. 

Presently his eyes, becoming familiar with 
the gloom, could see more. He could dis- 
tinguish faces ; and his look wandered from 
one to another, all so full of anxiety and 
despair, and of fever and sickness with the 
poison of the place. Suddenly his wander- 
ing eyes stopped short, as they were passing 
a sleeper lying on one of the beds. His 
heart leaped into his mouth, his sight became 
dim, his knees shook. It was! yes, for cer- 
tain, that was his son! his own son. ‘There 
he lay in his own blue velvet coat. The 
wicked, wicked men had seized him too and 
had brought him to die! 

His first impulse was to throw himself on 
the bed and wake him. But he did not. 
Something said, No; and he only sank down 
ona seat close by and wept. He would not 
disturb him. Perhaps indeed it might be 
the youth’s last sleep. It might be his turn 
to die this coming morning. He would leave 
his child to sleep. His first bitter convulsive 
tears gave way to quiet ones. Nobody took 
any notice of either, for tears and broken 
hearts were far too common here to attract 
any attention ; he was left quiet and alone. 
“Perhaps,” he thought again, ‘‘ perhaps it 
will be his turn to go out to be killed in 
the morning !” But with that horrible thought 
a new idea slowly started into his mind. 

“In the morning,” he said; “perhaps in 
the morning.” He rose to his feet and paced 
about, thinking. Everybody expected that the 
Reign of Terror, which was then cramming 
prisons and shedding innocent blood, would 
not last long. And some idea of this sort 
was cheering the father, for he was turning 
his face to his son again, with a new, grave 
look, which only wanted a little to make it a 
smile. He seemed grateful for something. 

“Tf to-morrow! If he will but s/eep!” he 
said to himself, then stopped. “Yes,” he 
added, “ yes, that is good. I will go in his 
stead.” He loved his child better than his 
life—far better—better than the fair earth and 
sky ; for they would be no longer fair if his 
son was dead. It seemed to him as if his 


heart must be torn out of his breast, the very 
skies must perish, and the sun go black, and 
nothing ever shine again if he lived to be 
the father of a son beheaded ! 
beautiful to that. 


Death was 








If they came for his son, they would call 
his son’s name. How he blessed God that 
the same name belonged to them both—yes, 
they had the same name, and he was here, 
and the boy might sleep. He had come in 
time; and now he began to hope that it 
might all be so, and his son’s turn to die 
come in the morning. If he would only 
sleep! How early would they come? What 
time was it? He took out his watch. It 
wanted but three hours to the dawn. And 
surely the weary youth would sleep three 
hours, for the young sleep well. 

If he could only have been sure that all 
would have happened just so, he would have 
been perfectly happy. He could even have 
lain down for a snatch of peaceful sleep. 
Could he but be sure ! 

What time was it now? The time was get- 
ting near. How dreadfully slowly the hands 
moved! How long were the minutes! He 
scarcely dare breathe aloud lest he should 
disturb the sleeper, for weil did he know that 
his son would never allow him to carry out 
his saving scheme. 

He sat down where the young sleeper’s face 
could be seen, breathing all manner of silent 
prayers on his behalf, and chiefly that it 
might be his turn to die in the morning, and 
that he might sleep on till his turn had 
passed, and his father had died in his stead. 
How restlessly he looked at the time and at 
the grated windows for the return of light! 

We will reserve the end of all this schem- 
ing and anxiety of love till our next evening. 
But till then, think how wonderful man’s 
heart is when it longs to suffer and die for 
another, and how it was made so to be like 
God’s. 


FIFTH EVENING, 


Opening Hymn: “I’m a little pilgrim.” Lesson: Luke, 
vii. 36—50. Concluding Hymn: “ Saviour, breathe an even- 
ing blessing.” 


At length the morning slowly broke. 

Then there were heard thuds of distant 
bolts, and through the grating in the prison 
door came murmuring sounds as of approach- 
ing voices. His heart beat quickly. They 
were coming! Softly he stole to his boy’s bed- 
side. He stooped to listen. ‘There was the 
long, slow breathing of heavy slumber. He 
heaved a sigh of deep delight, and pressed 
one gentle kiss upon the uncovered hand, 
and withdrew towards the door, to be ready. 

By this time it was opening. The next 
moment a man, with a sheet of paper in his 
hand, stood within it, two soldiers by his 
side ; and the man with the paper began to 
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read out one after another, pausing after 
each, the names of the men and women they 
had come to lead to execution. 

The man read aloud. 

Loizerolles’s heart sprang up, and was 
almost on the point of imploring him to read 
softly. They would wake his son, and 
render impossible his plan. But he remem- 
' bered just in time that to breathe a word 
would make matters only worve, and he stood 
silent. He had never heard such a voice. 
Why did the man bellow so? The fact was 
the man’s voice was not loud ; there seemed 
even a touch of pity in it. But to the father, 
so sickened and anxious was he that his 
boy should sleep, every name sounded like 
thunder. The prison seemed to swim round ; 
he staggered slightly, and would have fallen, 
but the last name recovered him. 

“ Jean Simon de Loizerolles! ” was shouted. 

“ Here,” said the old man, and he joined 
the little crowd already gathered at the door, 
casting back an anxious glance to his boy’s 
bed. 

His son still slept soundly, and the father 
almost fainted with wonder and joy. In 
another moment, the little group appointed 
to death were being marched along the cor- 
ridors they had to pass through to the guard- 
house, and the noble old face looked grand 
with solemn fear, the fear lest, after all, 
something would happen and he should be 
stopped. Would they but lead faster! It 
seemed as though men never walked so 
slow. 

In the guard-house a difficulty arose. His 
age did not correspond with the age in the 
register, and the men argued and vociferated 
and swore at each other. The prisoner was 
seventy-two, not twenty-seven. Who had 
made the mistake ?—It was haste—mistakes 
were likely enough ; that was all! 

But the prisoner knew better, and was 
frightened they would find out; his very 
heart seemed to stop ; this delay was horrible. 
They would delay and delay till his son 
awoke. He was almost at the point of 
pleading with them to let him pass when the 
whole thing was settled, and they were all 
suddenly passed on to the fatal cart. 

Their course lay through streets and 
boulevards and open squares whose trees and 
houses, and statues and fountains were just 
being tipped by the rose of morning ; but he 
saw nothing save a sleeper’s face. Was he 
still sleeping? It was anxiety as to that 








which made him turn his head so frequertly, 
as he went on, and cast an eager look behind, 
Near as he was to his heart’s desire, every 
moment that heart was more numbed than 
ever; for he was increasingly afraid every 
moment that his plans would be discovered, 
At length, the streets were all passed and 
he was actually standing in the place where 
the machine was that was to cut off his head, 
and the executioner was there waiting. His 
companions’ lives were quickly ended, and it 
was his turn to lie down for the lasttime. He 
quickly stepped to his place in a state of 
great terror, thankful that nobody had found 
him out, and that he was now so near the 
triumph of his plan, yet fancying that still he 
might hear steps behind him. Quickly he 
laid his body down; he heaved one deep 
prayer for his son: “God save my son.” 
With a smile of quiet contentment upon his 
face, he closed his eyes in life’s long sleep. 
You can fancy how sad, how miserable, 
how dreadfully glorious it all seemed to the 
son when his young weary sleep had ended 
and he awoke to learn what had happened. 
Poor youth! It was difficult at first for his 
fellow-prisoners to restrain him from telling 
it all to the jailer, and following his father at 
once to the grave ; but that would have been 


to throw his father’s life quite away, and he’ 


became contented to live, and he did live; 
for almost immediately the Reign of Terror 
ceased and the young man was released. 
And, through all his after life, his father’s 
name meant to him a noble, glorious, and 
sacred spirit. 

And what was that youth that the man 
was so mindful of him? He was his child, 
his child ; that was all, but that was enough. 

And what is man that God is so mindful 
of him? He is God’s child, His child ; that 
is all, but that is enough. 

Every father with a soul in him would 
have done the same for hisboy. ‘“ Beautiful! 
glorious !” these are the words that are ever 
leaping from the hearts of men as they hear 
tales of true fathers’ love. And shall not the 
Father above all, the truest, most glorious of 
all, fill us with delight at As ways, till we 
cry out with all our hearts, “ Beautiful ! 
glorious ! ” 

David was astonished and bewildered at 
the goodness of God. Jesus was not at all. 
He admired and adored, but to Him it was 
natural, for he knew that God was “ Our 
Father.” 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
HOLIDAY HOUSE. 


UMMER has burst upon us suddenly, and already 
the thoughts of some of us are turning to days of 

rest amid the music of mountain streams, or by the 
majesty of the sea; and already all the schools are 
beginning to look forward to their summer excursion 
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talent, which will find neither adequate occupation 
nor due payment. This is to look at things as if 
commercial value were the only value in the world. 
Should the blacksmith’s daughter go home to sing 
only on Sundays in the village choir, or at the social 
gatherings in the village school, and help to soothe a 
struggling woman, or give a passing smile to a father- 


| less child, or soften a little some hard heart, heaven 


—that golden day in the year of a city child. But | 


delightful as these trips are, how much better than 
the rush by the rail, and all the excitement and enjoy- 
ment crowded into a few hours, would it be to give 
some of these little ones a whole week in a country 
home. It would not cost much to do it. An empty 
cottage, or an unoccupied room, would hold the girls, 
while the boys could be stowed away in a barn, as 
lads are in Scotland during their holiday excursions ; 
and, in fact, the novelty of their quarters would make 
them enjoy their pleasure all the more. Bread, and 
milk, and butter, would not be a very serious expense 
in country places. Even the most commonplace 
scenery would be a paradise to those who have never 
seen the landscape fade away in the dusk, or heard 
the fabric of song which the whole world weaves at 
dawn ; and they would come back with rosy faces and 
merry hearts, better than all the medicine in the 
world. Those who cannot do this kind work them- 
selves may help those who are actually engaged in 
carrying out such ascheme. And do not let them for- 
get those not in absolute want, who have a terrible 
struggle to maintain the delicacies and refinements of 
life, and needing sympathy or help the most, are the 
last to find it. Let them have a share in this true 
hospitality also. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


The Royal College of Music is now no longer a 
project, but an institution. Fifteen months ago the 
scheme was publicly announced, and already, through 
the energy and enthusiasm of its promoters, a suc- 
cessful start has been made, The college opens with 
an endowment of more than £100,000; fifty scholar- 
ships have been founded, and fifteen of these provide 
for the maintenance as well as for the education of 
students. How important is this provision the 
results of the recent competition clearly show; for 
among the successful candidates were sons of a farm- 
labourer and of a blacksmith, a mill-girl, and the 
daughter of a brickmaker; and ‘to have offered stu- 
dents in their circumstances instruction without pecu- 
niary aid would have been tantalising generosity. We 
see from indications like these how widely the love of 
music has spread among a nation not generally 
credited with any special musical taste, and the influ- 
ence of the new college should go, not only to dif- 
fuse a more general appreciation, but also to raise its 
standard, and to bind the classes of the people together 
in an enjoyment which all can share. Some are ex- 
pressing fears that the future will be too full of musical 


at least will not count that she has found no adequate 
occupation or due reward. 


THE BLUE-RIBBON ARMY. 


The Blue-ribbon Army has just been holding its 
annual meeting, and the report of the past year’s work 
is full of encouragement to every friend of the tem- 
perance cause. The total number of pledges gained 
during twelve months is upwards of 680,000; and, 
what is still more satisfactory, we learn that among 
former adherents only one in ten had broken the 
pledge. Among many other interesting details is 
one illustrating the marvellous force of personal exer- 
tion: 120 workers are able to report 30,000 supporters 
gained by their instrumentality. If this great work 
goes on as it has begun, it must deeply affect the 
moral life of the country, and put an end to many of 
the curses of our so-called civilisation. As to the 
effect upon the revenue, and the “ disastrous conse- 
quences of sobriety,” the Malagasy Ambassador ex- 
ploded that fallacy in a single sentence. ‘‘ Better 
have a deficient revenue,” said he, ‘than a degraded 
people.” There is the essence of the whole question. 
The very people whom we led into the light now often 








| see moral truths more clearly than some of their 
| former teachers. 


| THE ARMY MEDICAL INQUIRY. 


The repoit of Lord Morley’s Committee reveals 
some most unpleasant facts about the organization of 
the medical department of our Egyptian expedition. 
The wounded men on the field of battle were re- 
moved and tended with a courage and devotion 
past all praise, but in the hospitals at Ismailia and 
Cairo, and on some of the troop-ships which brought 
invalids home, there was a sad want of management, 
which recalls, though it does not parallel, the official 
incompetence and indifference to human comfort and 
life of the Crimean war. It makes one’s blood fairly 
boil to read of sick men in hospital being supplied 
with bread unfit for human food, made of bad flour 
sent out all the way from England, while good bread 
could be bought easily in the local markets; of 
men lying on the ground in the dirty clothes which 
they had worn during the campaign, while Lady 
Strangford could get neat and comfortable native 
bedsteads for half-a-crown apiece for the fortunate men 
in her little hospital. Even such cheap and common 
necessities as fly-whisks were not supplied to patients 
kept in a tent infested by those plagues of the East, 
though their faces were so covered with the insects 
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at times as to be quite unrecognisable. What is still 
worse, is the report that in many cases the diet and 
dainties ordered for the patients were intercepted by 
nurses and hospital orderlies, and these hirelings left 
the helpless sufferers to fare as they could on coarse 
and badly-cooked food. If our sick and wounded 
soldiers shall not suffer, as they have suffered in the 
past, from the tender mercies of those to whose care 
they are intrusted, we must have fewer mere hirelings, 
and fewer chances of their doing a good turn for “‘a 
friend in the trade; ” or, what is worse, a good turn 
for themselves. Such gentlemen are numerous 
enough, and make more gaps in our regiments than 
the enemy’s bullets, and it is notorious that they are 
the weakness of all our wars. 


THE STREAM OF EMIGRATION, 

It is difficult to realise what a flood of human life 
is pouring out of our own land into all parts of the 
world. From the year’s beginning to its end, nearly 
a thousand people leave our shores every day to find 
new homes for themselves elsewhere ; and the number 
increases instead of falling off. At one time these emi- 
grants were largely Irish, but now the loss of popula- 
tion is growing on the side of Scotland and England, 
and the Irish proportion is diminishing. And so 
long as the terrible pressure on life continues here, 
we must not regret that so many of our fellow-country- 
men leave the strain and the struggle behind them, 
and go out from us tothe vast tracts of rich soil with- 
out owner or cultivator, such as those which the 
Marquis of Lorne passed through in his journey to 
the Rocky Mountains, fertile and fair, but without a 
human being to reap their harvest. Even if too 
many of the settlers from abroad cannot leave behind 
them the habits and vices which ruined them in their 
old homes, the children may be blessed by the change 
which for their parents comes too late; and others 
may still redeem the failure of their past. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF LIFE. 


The exquisite epitaph which Mr. Tennyson has 
lately written for the Caxton memorial window at St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, contains a lesson of wisdom 
for days like these in which knowledge for a while 
seems to be divorced from reverence, and a free 
press to be a curse as well as a blessing. Fiat lux— 
‘Let there be light ”—was the great printer’s motto; 
and the laureate’s lines nobly develop the theme em- 
blazoned on the window :— 


“Thy prayer was ‘ Light—more Light—while time shall last!’ 
ou sawest a glory growing on the night, 
But not the shadows which that light would cast, 
Till shadows vanish in the Light of Light,” 


It seems a universal law of our earthly life that every 
light must cast its “shadow.” Power, and love, have 
each their dark side ; and till the wisdom of heaven 
becomes the wisdom of earth, it must be the same 


with learning also, But we must never suppress the 
light to get rid of the shadow ; that would leave the 
world in hopeless gloom ; the light must grow brighter 
and brighter, till the very power of darkness is trans- 
formed with glory. 





II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 


THE CORONATION OF THE CZAR. 


At last, after prolonged delay, Alexander III. has 
been crowned Czar of All the Russias. The millions 
over whom he rules will rejoice that their monarch 
no longer lacks the supreme title of solemn con- 
secration, and that the Nihilist terror has been 
openly foiled. The conspirators publicly announced 
that the Czar should never be consecrated alive, 
and all their threats have proved futile. But now 
the thoughts of the Emperor must surely turn only 
from one burden to another, The very pageant of his 
coronation must have impressed him with the vastness 
of his power, East and West met together as subjects 
of an empire which stretches from the Caspian to the 
Arctic Sea, and from the Baltic eastward to the 
ocean. And for all the millions of his people the 
Czar personifies religion as well as the law ; in his 
person civil order and religious hope unite. On the 
shoulders of one man the whole enormous weight of 
empire lies. And so he has almost more to fear from 
his friends than from his foes; dagger and dyna- 
mite he may escape, but he can never justify the 
idolatrous adoration with which he is regarded. In 
his coronation the past lived again in rite and cere- 
mony, but let us hope that its reign will end there, 
and that the new monarch will set his face to new 
goals. His reign has begun with an act of grace: 
may it be the promise of blessings still greater, and 
mercy prove the prelude of freedom. What blessing 
would follow were such men as he to remember the 
glorious royalty of Christ and His simple saying— 
‘‘ He that is greatest, let him be servant of all.” 


NEGLECTED CHILDREN IN FRANCE, 


We are so much occupied with our own work at 
home that we have little leisure to observe what other 
nations of Europe are doing, but we must not suppose 
that charitable effort and interest are confined to our 
own country. Mr. Tallack has just lately drawn at- 
tention to a most interesting report on the condition 
of destitute and neglected children in France, which 
shows very clearly that French philanthropists and 
statesmen are as anxious to rescue the children from 
the degradation and the neglect of their homes as 
we are in England, and also that they share .our 
perplexity as to the best means to obtain their ends. 
When we have settled that the child once rescued shall 
not be sacrificed to any false claim on the parent’s 
side to rights which he has forfeited by misconduct, 
and to responsibility for which he is unfit, the ques- 
tion arises, What is the next step to be taken? Pri- 
vate charity will not meet the necessities of the case 
although in France there are more than seven hun- 
dred orphanages and kindred institutions. Most of 
these foundations are to a large degree self-supporting, 
for the girls earn large sums of money by attending 
marriages and funerals, while many are engaged in 
other profitable occupations. But the Commissioners 
justly apprehend that this system may be pushed too 
far ; and, in fact, they report that in one case young 
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girls are kept at work for eleven hours daily in the 
silk trade. They point out, too, that children trained 
in large charitable establishments are apt to grow 
improvident and indolent; that having always been 
accustomed to have everything done for them, they 
will do nothing’ for themselves. “ And so, like our- 
selves, they come back to the Family System as the 
true remedy, and suggest that the children should be 
scattered among the honest and industrious homes of 
rural France, to take their place and share in the work 
of an ordinary daily life. All our own experience in 
England confirms the great practical wisdom of these 
suggestions, 


A PALESTINE CANAL, 


These are days of strange enterprises. Public 
feeling in France has been so excited by the recent 
proposal to construct a second canal through the 
Isthmus of Suez, that an alternative scheme has been 
launched for making a water-way through the very 
heart of Palestine. The plan is to cut a canal from 
Haifa, in the bay of Acre, straight across to the 
Jordan Valley, so flooding it from the Sea of Galilee 
to the Dead Sea, and then to complete the line of 
communication by a second channel from the Dead 
Sea to the head of the Gulf of Akabah. It is very 
doubtful whether such a fantastic scheme will ever find 
serious support, but if it should, its supporters may 
reckon on most serious antagonism. To obliterate 
some of the most sacred spots in the world—the 
valley of the Jordan and the sea and shores of Galilee— 
would inflict indescribable pain on millions who have 
never seen the land they hold so dear. We have 
saved our mountains and forests from engineers at 
home, and religious sentiment has its rights too, nor 
is its force extinct, 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 


THE CENTRAL AFRICAN MISSION. 


The yearly report of the Central African Mission, so 
full of death and disaster, has beneath the sorrows 
and reverses of the hour the same divine fire of en- 
thusiasm for man’s redempticn burning intensely as 
ever. The mission has lost not only its noble bishop, 
but other loyal workers during the past twelve months ; 
and though new men have taken up their work, the 
shadow of bereavement still lies upon the survivors. 
Besides this, the colony of freed slaves founded at 
Masasi was suddenly attacked last September by the 
wild tribe of the Gwangwaras, who carried off twenty- 
two men and women with six children. And although 
Mr. Porter was afterwards able to ransom most of 
these at a heavy cost, this raid gives evil promise for 
the future. Another attack may be made at any time ; 
ransoms may even tempt to a repetition; and these 
only half-taught Christian slaves too are more value- 
able to the dealer than the negro in his savage state ; 
and it is slaves that the marauders need, and not food, 
so that even an annual tribute, which must necessarily 
be paid by the natives, and not by the mission, would 
not insure safety. In fact, it is very doubtful whether 





a mixed colony can exist at Masasi with security any 
longer. A colony of Christians armed and prepared 
for self-defence could hold its ground, but not other- 
wise. To give up such a position would be most 
disastrous, so possibly it may be maintained by precau- 
tions of this kind. The whole story of the year’s 
work, carried on under depressing circumstances, will 
renew admiration and sympathy for those who are in 
the forefront of this great battle, and we trust bring 
them pecuniary aid, which they greatly need. 


A TRUE BISHOP. 


Bishop Hordern, of Moosonee, is certainly the 
right man in the right place. His headquarters are 
on Hudson Bay, but his diocese extends to the dreary 
desolation of the Whale River district, six hundred 
miles away. Work in a country like this demands, 
not a ceremonious dilettante, but an active and able 
man, with as much practical power as piety. Ina 
letter to a friend, who had challenged him to raise a 
certain sum of money to double a donation, the 
Bishop gives us a most entertaining list of his qualifi- 
cations. ‘He can build his own home,” he tells us, 
“ dig his own potatoes, print and bind his own books, 
turn the pillar to support the altar-rail of his church, 
play his own harmonium, forge his own nails, make 
his own bread, brew his own beer, knit his own 
stockings, and paddle his own canoe.” And it is 
quite certain that necessity, not inclination, had been 
his teacher, and that what he could do he was obliged 
todo. When we hear of a six days’ journey over 
fresh snow, during which he saw no house or human 
creature, with the thermometer 45° below zero, we 
can understand what life in such a land must be. 
Is it not full of significance that the faith which 
the Bishop teaches should suit the Indian and the 
Eskimo as well as the most cultured European, and 
quite as remarkable that men should be found to give. 
up all to carry that faith to the equator and to the 
pole ? 


THE BIBLE’S NEW POWER IN RUSSIA. 


There is a movement in Russia which is beginning 
to attract attention. The Stundists, as they are called, 
bind themselves, like some unions of Christian people 
among ourselves, to devote an hour (stunde) a day to 
the study of the Bible. Whole villages have been 
worked upon with almost magic power. Drunkards 
have been sobered and criminals have forsaken their 
evil courses; and those who have been inspired by 
this new force to lead a purer and nobler life are now 
setting themselves to win others. All human expe- 
rience proves that there is nothing like the Bible itself 
to influence men, and when once a man’s eyes are 
opened to all the glory of that sacred book he is a 
new creature; for it meets all his weaknesses ané 
satisfies the deepest, noblest needs of his human nature. 


CHUNDER SEN. 


Keshub Chunder Sen, the famous leader of the 
Brahmo Somaj, is about to visit Europe and America 
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again, to preach a new development of faith in 
which Hinduism and Christianity are to be combined. 
Little good, we fear, will result from the Baboo’s ad- 
vocacy of an eclectic system ; for his adherents will 
be content to stop in that dim twilight instead of ad- 
vancing into the full glory of the divine day. The 
teaching of the leader himself seems latterly to have 
degenerated into ceremonialism, and he attributes 
marvellous influence to external things; while some of 
his followers are giving themselves up with the wildest 
enthusiasm to perfect a sacred dance of a complex 
kind, organized with rotating rings of participants 
dressed in garb of varied hue. All this mummery is 
a sad disappointment for those who hoped that Chun- 
der Sen might destroy heathenism besides purifying it. 


MISSIONS TO THE MORMONS, 


A hard battle is going on in Utah against the 
iniquitous system of Mormonism with its false reve- 
lation and degrading polygamy. Twenty years ago, 
the first attempt to settle in the district was made by 
Christian pioneers, but they were driven out, not 
without loss of life, in spite of the boasted tolerance 
of these Latter-Day Saints. Though dislodged, they 
were not daunted, and they returned to the struggle 
again ; so that now there are thirty Christian churches 
in fifty of the principal towns. Better still, there are 
Christian schools everywhere; for it is useless to 
enter into controversy with the older generation, while 
the children may be secured. Indeed, everything in 
these days is telling upon the isolation and the igno- 
rance essential to the permanence of a system like 
Mormonism. Its adherents cannot cut themselves 
off from the civilised world any longer, and civilisa- 
tion is too Christian forthem. It is remarkable that 
womanhood, which the practice and the principles of 
the community have degraded, is now avenging itself. 
Educated Christian women are establishing schools 
in Utah of an éfficiency which the Mormons cannot 
match, and are extending their influence among 
parents and children alike. Against a determined 
assault, a superstition so debased and immoral will 
not long hold out. 


THE BOMBAY CENSUS. 


The returns of the Bombay Census for 1881 throw 
@ flood of light upon the condition of the smallest 
Presidency in our Indian Empire. Out of the two 
hundred and fifty millions of India it only contains 
sixteen and a half millions, and the population, being 
mainly agricultural, has less variety than is found 
elsewhere. Every page of the report shows that we 
are dealing with a nation of strangers. The enume- 
rators are instructed to take account of the married 
children, and not to insist upon having the names 
of women—an attempt which caused serious disorder 
in Kurdistan not verylong ago. And then there are 
the different castes, thirteen in all, which have de- 
veloped from the original four—the warriors, the 
priests, the traders, and the slaves. As to religion, 
83 per cent. of the whole population hold some form, 





more or less modified, of Hinduism, and they com.. 
pletely swamp the Mahomedans, who only amount 
to 18 per cent. Among the Christian part of the 
community, only ,;4, per cent.—not one in a hundred 
—are natives, and of these the great bulk are Roman 
Catholics. It would seem as if the traditions of 
Francis Xavier still survived; and, at any rate, it 
is clear that this latter numerical superiority points to 
his vigorous and effective work in the past. 


OUR NATIONAL CHRISTIANITY, 


We often call ourselves a Christian nation ; but how 
imperfectly we apprehend what such a glorious title 
implies, and how far we are at present from justifying 
our claim! To the high priest, who was sent from 
Japan in 1868, to report on the influence of the 
Christian religion upon public morals, the condition 
of things must have appeared as ludicrcus as it was 
lamentable. Had his report been favourable, the 
Japanese Government was ready to introduce Chris- 
tianity into Japan; but after eighteen months’ ex- 
perience his verdict was that Christianity was more 
powerless to suppress vice, and especially drunken- 
ness, than either Shintoor Buddhism ; andsono change 
was made. Before them, being judges, we bear false 
witness against our Lord. It is a humiliating story, 
and its lesson needs no comment. 


IV.—MEMORIAL RECORD. 
DR. WILLIAM CHAMBERS. 


To Dr. Chambers his well-earned honours have 
come too late; they found him, not stepping into the 
grave, but already in it, beyond the reach of titles and 
patents of nobility. But still the tribute will serve as 
a garland on the tomb, expressing public esteem and 
universal gratitude for a life of noble service pro- 
longed through more than sixty years. It would be 
difficult to exaggerate the influence which Dr. Cham- 
bers and his brother Robert exerted upon the intel- 
lectual development of the nation. They recognised 
at a very early date that the people would read. The 
only question was what it should be, and they saw 
that the publisher can create a demand as well as 
supply it; that he can control public taste instead cf 
pandering to it. And so year after year from their 
press a great stream of literature flowed, as popular 
as it was pure; spreading through the crowded couris 
of great cities, and reaching solitary shanties in lonely 
glens—the fisherman in his boat, and the shepherd 
with his flock; giving to men, and women, and chil- 
dren a citizenship in every land and in every age, and ~ 
binding them in friendship to the wise and good of 
every generation. This was his great work—to teach 
men that they had minds, and that so glorious a gilt 
must be used for noble ends. And a nation’s intel- 


lectual life, quickened and ennobled, is his abiding 
honour; and the countless volumes impressed with 
his name are his true and abiding memorial. Let our 
readers in their measure follow in his spirit and help 
people to good serials and good books. 
tude have little means of knowing them. 


The multi- 
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CHAPTER XLIV.—LOVE BEFORE GOLD. 


Fo the first time in all her life, Mrs. 
Home laid her head on her pillow with 
the knowledge that she was a rich woman. 
Those good things which money can buy 
could be hers; her husband need want no 
more ; her children might be so trained, so 
nurtured, so carefully tended that their 
beauty, their beauty both physical and 
moral, would be seen in clearest lustre. 
How often she had dreamed of the possi- 
bility of such a time arriving, and now at last 
it had come. Ever since her dying mother 
had told her her own true history, she had 
dwelt upon this possible moment, dwelt upon 
it with many murmurings, many heart fret- 
tings. Could it be realised, she would be the 
happiest of women. Then she had decided 
to give it all up, to put the golden dream 
quite out of her life and, behold! she had 
scarcely done so before it had come true, 
the dream was a reality, the riches lay at her 
feet. In no way through her interference 
had this come about. Yes, but in the mo- 
ment of her victory the woman who had so 
longed for money was very miserable; like 
Dead Sea apples was the taste of this eagerly 
desired fruit. She was enriched through 
another’s anguish and despair, through the 
wrecking of another’s happiness, and that 
other had saved the life of her child. Only 
one thing comforted Charlotte Home during 
the long hours of that weary night ; Charlotte 
Harman had said, 

“With her I am safe; dearly as she loves 
money, with her I am quite safe.” 

Mrs. Home thought the slow moments 
would never fly until she was with the sister 
friend, who in her own bitter humiliation 
and shame could trust her. In the morning, 
she and her husband had a talk together. 
Then hurrying through her household duties, 
she started at a still very early hour for 
Prince’s Gate. She arrived there before ten 
o'clock, and as she mounted the steps and 
pulled the ponderous bell she could not help 
thinking of her last visit; she had felt sore 
and jealous then, to-day she was bowed 
down by a sense of unworthiness and humi- 
lity. Then, too, she had gone to visit this 
rich and prosperous young woman dressed 
in her very best, for she said to herself that 
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whatever her poverty, she would look every | 
XII—32 


inch the lady; she looked every inch the 
lady to-day, though she was in her old 
and faded merino. But that had now 
come to her which made her forget the very 
existence of dress. The grand footman, 
however, who answered her modest summons, 
being obtuse and uneducated, saw only the 
shabby dress ; he thought she was a distressed 
workwoman, he had forgotten that she had 
ever come there before. When she asked 
for Miss Harman, he hesitated and was un- 
certain whether she could see his young lady; 
finally looking at her again, he decided to 
trust her so far as to allow her to wait in the 
hall while he went to inquire. Charlotte 
gave her name, Mrs. Home, and he went 
away. When hereturned there was a change 
in his manner. Had he begun to recognise 
the lady under the shabby dress? or had 
Charlotte Harman said anything? He took 
Mrs. Home up to the pretty room she had 
seen before, and left her there, saying that 
Miss Harman would be with her in a few 
moments. The room looked just as of old. 
Charlotte, as she waited, remembered that she 
had been jealous of this pretty room. It 
was as pretty to-day, bright with flowers, gay 
with sunshine ; the same love-birds were in 
the same cage, the same canary sang in the 
same window, the same parrot swung lazily 
from the same perch. Over the mantel- 
piece hung the portrait in oils of the pretty 
baby, who yet was not so pretty as hers. 
Charlotte remembered how she had longed 
for these pretty things for her children, but 
all desire for them had left her now. There 
was the rustling of a silk dress heard in the 
passage, and Charlotte Harman carelessly, 
but richly attired, came in. There was, even 
in their outward appearance, the full contrast 
between the rich and the poor observable at 
this moment, for Charlotte Harman, too, 
had absolutely forgotten her dress, and had 
allowed Ward to put on what she chose. 
When they were about to reverse positions, 
this rich and this poor woman stood side by 
side in marked contrast. Charlotte Harman 
looked proud and cold; in the moment when 
she came to plead, she held her head high. 
Charlotte Home, who was to grant the boon, 
came up timidly, almost humbly. She 
took the hands of this girl whom she loved, 
held them firmly, then gathering sudden 
courage, there burst from her lips just the 
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last words she had meant at this moment to 
say. 
“How much I love you! how much I love 
you!” 

As these fervent, passionate words were 
almost flung at her, Charlotte Harman’s eyes 
began suddenly to dilate. After a moment 
she said under her breath, in a startled kind 
of whisper, 

“You know all?” 

“T know everything.” 

“Then you—you will save my father?” 

“ Absolutely. You need fear nothing from 
me or mine; in this we are but quits. Did 
not you save Harold ?” 

** Ah,” said Charlotte Harman; she took 
no notice of her friend and guest, she sat 
down on the nearest chair and covered her 
face. When she raised her head, Mrs. Home 
was kneeling by her side. 

“Charlotte,” said Miss Harman—there 
was a change in her, the proud look and 
bearing were gone—“ Charlotte,” she said, 
“you and I are one age, but you are a 
mother; may I lay my head on your breast 
just for a moment?” 

“ Lay it there, my darling. As you have 
got into my heart of hearts, so would I com- 
fort you.” 

“ Ah, Charlotte, how my heart has beat! 
but your love is like a cool hand laid upon 
it, it is growing quiet.” 

“‘ Charlotte, you are right in reminding me 
that Iam amother. I must treat you as I 
would my little Daisy. Daisy trusts me abso- 
lutely and has no fear; you must trust me 
altogether, and fear nothing.” 

“T do. I fear nothing when I am with 
you. Charlotte, next Tuesday was to have 
been my wedding-day.” 

“ Ves, dear.” 

“But it is all at an end now; I broke off 
my engagement yesterday. And yet, how 
much I love him! Charlotte, don’t look at 
me so pityingly.” 

“Was I doing so? I was wondering if 
you slept last night.” 

“Slept! No, people don’t sleep when their 
hearts beat as hard as mine did, but I am 
better now.” 

“Then, Charlotte, I must prescribe for 
you, as a mother. 


you are my child and shall obey me; we have 
a great deal to say to each other ; but first of 
all, before we say a single word, you must lie 
on this sofa, and I will hold your hand. You 
shall try and sleep.” 

“But can you spare the time from your 
children?” 


For the next two hours | 








| 


| 


“You are my child now; as long as 
you want me I will stay with you. See, I 
am going to draw down the blinds, and I 
will lock the door; you must not be dis- 
turbed.” 

It was thus that these two spent the morn- 


|ing. When Charlotte Harman awoke some 


hours later, quiet and refreshed, they had a 
long, long talk. That talk drew their hearts 
still closer together ; it was plain that sucha 
paltry thing as money could not divide these 
friends, 


CHAPTER XLV.—THE FATE OF A LETTER, 


Hinton had left the Harmans’ house, after 
his strange interview with Charlotte, with a 
stunned feeling. It is not too much to say 
of this young man that he utterly failed to 
realise what had befallen him. He walked like 
one in a dream, and when he reached his 
lodgings in Jermyn Street, and sat down at 
last by his hearth, he thought of himself in a 
queer way, as if he were some one else; a 
trouble had come to some one else; that 
some one was a friend of his, so he was 
called on to pity him. Gradually, however, 
it dawned upon him that the friend was un- 
pleasantly close, that the some one else 
reigned as lord of his bosom. It was he— 
he himself he was called on to pity. It was 
on his, hitherto so prosperous, young head 
that the storm had burst. Next Tuesday 
was to have been his wedding-day. There 
was to be no wedding. On next Tuesday 
he was to have won a bride, a wife; that 
other one dearer than himself was to give 
herself to him absolutely. In addition to 
this he was to obtain fortune, and fortune 
was to lead to far dearer, far nobler fame. 
But now all this was at an end; Tuesday 
was to pass as any other day—grey, neutral- 
tinted, indifferent, it was to go over his head. 
And why? This was what caused the 
sharpest sting of the anguish. There seemed 
no reason for it all. Charlotte’s excuse was a 
poor one; it had not the ring of the true 
metal about it. Unaccustomed to deceive, 
she had played her part badly. She had 
given an excuse; but it was no excuse. In this 
Hinton was not blinded, even for a moment, 
His Charlotte! There seemed a flaw in the 
perfect creature. His Charlotte had a second 
time turned away her confidence from him. 
Yes, here was the sting; in her trouble she 
would not let him comfort her. What was 
the matter? What was the mystery? What 
was the hidden wrong? 

Hinton roused himself now. As thought 
and clearness of judgment came more vividly 
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back to him his anger grew and his pity less- | love was no light thing for any man to re- 
ened. His mind was brought to bear upon a | linquish ; she would find that it weighed 


secret, for there was a hidden secret. His re- | heavier in the balance than riches, than fame; 


membrance travelled back to all that had hap- 


pened since the day their marriage was fixed 
—since the day when he first saw a troubled 
look on Charlotte’s face—and she had told 


him, though unwillingly, that queer story of 


Mrs. Home’s. Yes, of course, he knew there 
was a mystery—a strange and dark mystery ; 
like a coward he had turned away from inves- 
tigating it. He had seen Uncle Jasper’s 
nervous fear; he had seen Mrs. Home’s 
poverty; he had witnessed Mr. Harman’s 
ill-concealed disquietude—all this he had 


seen, all this he had known. But, for Char- | 


lotte’s sake, he had shut his eyes ; for Char- 


lotte’s sake he had forbidden his brain to | 


think or his hands to work. 
And now—now—ah ! light was dawning. 


Charlotte had fathomed what he had feared | 


to look at. Charlotte had seen the dread 
reality. The secret was disgraceful. Nothing 
else could so have changed his one love. 
Nothing but disgrace, the disgrace of the 
one nearest to her, could bring that look to 
her face. Scarcely had he thought this 
before a memory came to him. He started 
to his feet as it came back. Charlotte had 
said, “ Before our wedding-day I will read 
my grandfather’s will.” Suppose she had 


done so, and her grandfather’s will had been | 


—what? Hinton began to see reason now 


in her unaccountable determination not to | 


see Webster. She had doubtless resolved on 
that very day to go-to Somerset House and 
read that fatal document. Having made 
up her mind she would not swerve from her 
purpose. Then, though she was firm in her 
determination, her face had been bright, her 
brow unfurrowed, she had still been his own 
dear and happy: Charlotte. He had not 


seen her again until she knew all. She | 


knew all, and her heart and spirit were alike 


broken. As this fact became clear to Hinton, | 


a sense of relief and peace came over him ; 


he began once more to understand the | 
Beside the darkness of 


woman he loved. 
misunderstanding Aer, all’ other misunder- 
standings seemed light. 
love, his life ; she was still true to herself, to 
the beautiful ideal he had enthroned in his 
heart of hearts. 


suffer; but he must escape. Loving him as 
deeply, as devotedly as ever, she yet would 
give him up, rather than that he should share 
in the downfall of her house. Ah! she did not | 
know him. She could be great; but so also 
could he. 


Charlotte should see that her 


She was still his | 


Poor darling! she would | 


| that disgrace even could not crush it down. 
| Knowing all, he would go to her; she should 
| not be alone in her great, great trouble ; she 

should find out in her hour of need the kind 
| of man whose heart she had won. His de- 

pression left him as he came to this resolve, 
| and he scarcely spent even an anxious night. 
| On the next day, however, he did not go to 


| Charlotte; but about noon he sat down and 


| wrote her the following letter :— 


“My DarLinc, 

“You gave me up yesterday. I was— 

| I don’t mind telling you this now—stunned, 
surprised, pained. Since then, however, I 
| have thought much ; all my thought has been 
|about you. Thought sometimes leads to 
light, and light has come to me. Charlotte, a 
contract entered into by two takes two to 
undo. I refuse to undo this contract. Char- 
lotte, I refuse to give you up. You are my 
promised wife; our banns have been read 
twice in church already. Have you for- 
gotten this? In the eyes of both God and 
man you are almost mine. To break off 
this engagement, unless I, too, wished it, 
would be, whatever your motive, a siz. Char- 
lotte, the time has come, when we may ruin 
all the happiness of both our lives, unless 
very plain words pass between us. I use 
very plain words when I tell you that I most 
absolutely refuse to give you up. That being 
so, whatever your motive, you are committing 
a sin in refusing to give yourself tome. My 
darling, it is you I want, not your money— 
you—not—not But I will add no more, 
except one thing. Charlotte, I went this 
morning to Somerset House, and I read your 
grandfather's will, 

“ Now, what hour shall I come to you? 
| Any hour you name I will fly to you. It is 
impossible for you to refuse what I demand 
|as aright. But know that, if you do refuse, 
I will come notwithstanding. 

** Yours ever, 
“JoHN HINTON.” 





This letter, being directed, was quickly 
posted, and in due time reached its address 
at Prince’s Gate. 
| Then a» strange thing happened to it. 
| Jasper Harman, passing through the hall, saw 
| the solitary letter waiting for his niece, It 
was his habit to examine every letter that 
| came within his reach; he took up this one 
| for no particular reason, but simply from the 
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force of this long-established habit. But 
having taken it in his hand, he knew the 
writing. The letter was from Hinton, and 
Charlotte had told him—had just told him— 
that her engagement with Hinton was broken 
off, that her wedding was not to be. Old} 
Jasper was beset just now by a thousand 
fears, and Charlotte’s manner and Charlotte’s 
words had considerably added to his alarm. 
There was a mystery ; Charlotte could not 
deny that fact. This letter might elucidate 
it—might throw light where so much was 
needed. Jasper Harman felt that the con- 
tents of Hinton’s letter might do him good and 
ease his mind. Without giving himself an 
instant’s time for reflection, he took the letter 
into the dining-room, and, opening it, read 
what was meant for another. He had scarcely 
done so before Charlotte unexpectedly entered 
the room. ‘To save himself from discovery, 
when he heard her step, he dropped the letter 
into the fire. Thus Charlotte never got her 
lover’s letter. 

Hinton, bravely as he had spoken, was, 
nevertheless, pained at her silence. After 
waiting for twenty-four hours he, however, 
resolved to be true to hisword. He had said 
to Charlotte, “If you refuse what I demand as 
a right, nevertheless I shall exercise my right. 
I will come to you.” But he went witha 


strange sinking of heart, and when he got 
to Prince’s Gate and was not admitted he : 
scarcely felt surprise. 


CHAPTER XLVI.—‘ THE WAY OF TRANS- 
GRESSORS.” 


Ir is one of those everlasting truths, which 
experience and life teach us every day, 
that sin brings its own punishment, virtue 
its own reward: peace, the great divine 
reward of conscience to the virtuous; misery 
and despair, and that constant apprehension 
which dreads discovery, and yet which in 
itself is worse than discovery, to the trans- 
gressors. 

‘“‘ The way of transgressors is hard.” 

That Bible text was proving itself once 
more now in the cases of two old men. 
John Harman was sinking into his grave 
in anguish at the thought of facing an angry 
God ; Jasper Harman was preparing to fly 
from what, alas! he dreaded more, the 
faces of his angry fellow-creatures. 

Yes; it had come to this with Jasper 
Harman ; England had become too hot to 
hold him ; better fly while he could. Ever 
since the day Hinton had told him that he 
had really and in truth heard of the safe 





arrival of the other trustee, Jasper’s days 


and nights had been like hell to him. In 
the morning, he had wondered would the 
evening find him still a free man; in the 
evening, he had trembled at what might 
befall him before the morning dawned. Un- 
accustomed to any mental anguish, his 
health began to give way; his heart beat 
irregularly, unevenly; he lost his appetite ; 
at night he either had bad dreams or he 
could not sleep. This change began to 
tell upon his appearance; his hair grew 
thinner and whiter, he stooped as he walked, 
there was very little apparent difference now 
between him and John. 

He could not bear the Harmans’ house, 
for there he might meet Hinton. He dreaded 
his office in the City, for there the other 
trustee might follow him and publicly ex- 
pose him. He liked his club best ; but even 
there he felt scarcely safe, some one might 
get an inkling of the tale, there was no say- 
ing how soon such a story, so strange, so dis- 
graceful, pertaining to so well-known a house 
as that of Harman Brothers, might get bruited 
about. Thus it came to pass that there was 
no place where this wretched old man felt safe ; 
it became more and more clear to him day by 
day that England was too hot to hold him. 
All these growing feelings culminated in a 
sudden accession of terror on the day that 
Charlotte, with her strangely changed face, 
had asked him the truth with regard to her 
father’s case, when, with the persistence 
of almost despair, she had insisted on know- 
ing the very worst ; then had quickly fol- 
lowed the announcement that her marriage 
had been broken off by herself ; that it was 
postponed, her father thought, simply for the 
short remaining span of his own life; but 
Charlotte had taken little pains to conceal 
from Uncle Jasper that she now never meant 
to marry Hinton. What was the reason of 
it all? Jasper Harman, too, as well as 
Hinton, was not deceived by the reason 
given. There was something more behind. 
What was that something more? 

In his terror and perplexity, Jasper opened 
Hinton’s letter. One sentence in that letter, 
never meant for him, burnt into the unhappy 
man as the very fire of hell. 

“T went this morning to Somerset House, 
and I read your grandfather’s will.” 

Then Jasper’s worst fears had come true ; 
the discovery was made; the hidden sin 
brought to the light, the sinners would be 
dragged any moment to punishment. 

Jasper must leave England that very night. 
Never again could he enter his brother’s 
house. He must fly; he must fly at once 
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and in secret, for it would never do to take 
any one into his confidence. Jasper Harman 
had a hard and evil heart ; he was naturally 
cold and unloving ; but he had one affection, 
he did care for his brother. In mortal terror 
as he was, he could not leave that dying 
brother without bidding him good-bye. 

John Harman had not gone to the City 
that day, and when Charlotte left the room, 
Jasper, first glancing at the grate to make 
sure that Hinton’s letter was all reduced to 
ashes, stole, in his usual soft and gliding 
fashion, to John’s study. He was pleased to 
see his brother there, and alone. 

“You are early back from the City, 
Jasper,” said the elder brother. 

“Yes; there was nothing to keep me this 
afternoon, so I did not stay.” 

The two old men exchanged a few more 
commonplaces. They were now standing by 
the hearth. Suddenly John Harman, utter- 
ing a half-suppressed groan, resumed his 
seat, 

“Tt is odd,” he said, ‘ how the insidious 
something which men call Death seems to 
grow nearer to me day by day. Now, as we 
stood together, I felt just a touch of the cold 
hand ; the touch was but a feather weight, 
but any instant it will come down like a 
giant on its prey. It is terrible to stand 
as 1 do, looking into the face of Death; I 
mean it is terrible for one like me.” 

“You are getting morbid, John,” said 
Jasper ; “‘ you always were given to look on 
the dismals. If you must die, as I suppose 
and fear you must, why don’t you rouse 
yourself and enjoy life while you may ?” 

To this John Harman made no answer. 
After a moment or two of silence, during 
which Jasper watched him nervously, he 
said, 

“As you have come back so early from 
the City, can you give me two hours now? 
I have a great deal I want to say to you.” 

“ About the past?” questioned Jasper. 

“ About the past.” 

Jasper Harman paused and hesitated ; he 
knew well that he should never see his 
brother again ; that this was his last request. 


But dare he stay? Two hours were very | 


precious, and the avenger might even now 
be at tne door. No; he could not waste 


time so precious in listening to an old, old | 


tale. 


“Will two hours this evening do equally , 


well, John?” 

“Yes; if you prefer it. I generally give 
the evening to Charlotte; but this evening, 
if it suits you better.” 


“ T will go now, then,” said Jasper. 

“ Charlotte has told you of her resolve ?’ 

“Yes, and I have spoken to her ; but she 
is an obstinate minx.” 

“ Do not call her so; it is because of her 
love forme. I am sorry that she will not 
marry at once ; but it is not after all a long 
postponement, and it is, I own, a relief, not 
to have to conceal my state of health from 
her.” 

‘It is useless arguing witly’a woman,” said 
Jasper. “ Well, good-b ohn.” 

“ Good-bye,” said the elder Harman, in 
some surprise that Jasper’s hand was held 
out to him. 

Jasper’s keen eyes looked hard into John’s 
for a moment. He wrung the thin hand 
and left the room. He had left for ever the 
one human being he loved, and even in his 
throat was a lump caused by something else 
than fear. But in the street and well out- 
side that luxurious home, his love sank out 
of sight and his fear returned ; he must get 
out of England that very night, and he had 
much to do. 

He pulled out his watch. Yes, there 
was still time. Hailing a passing hansom he 
jumped into it, and drove to his bank. 
There, to the astonishment of the cashier, 
he drew all the money he kept there. This 
amounted to some thousands. Jasper but- 
toned the precious notes into a pocket-book. 
Then he went to his lodgings and began the 
task of tearing up letters and papers which 
he feared might betray him. Hitherto, all 
through his life he had kept these things 
precious ; but now they all went, even to his 
mother’s portrait and the few letters she had 
written to him when a boy at school. 
Even he sighed as he cast these treasures 
into the fire and watched them being reduced 
to ashes; but though they had gone with 
him from place to place in Australia, and he 
had hoped never to part from them, he must 
give them up now, for, innocent as they 
looked, they might appeal against him. He 
must give up all the past, name and all, for 
was he not flying from the avengers? flying 
because of his sin? Oh! surely the way of 
transgressors was hard. 





CHAPTER XLVII.—CHARLOTTE HARMAN’S 
COMFORTER, 


JasPER Harman did not come to his 
brother’s house that night, but about the 
| time he might be expected to arrive there 


came a note from him instead. It was plau- 
sibly written, and gave a plausible excuse 
for his absence. He told John of sudden 
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tidings with regard to some foreign business. 
These tidings were really true. Jasper said 
that a confidential clerk had gone to the 
foreign port where they dealt to inquire into 
this special matter, but that he thought it 
best, as the stakes at issue were large, to go 
also himself, to inquire personally. He 
would not be long away, &c. &c. He would 
write when to expect his return. It was a 
letter so cleverly put together as to cause no 
alarm to any one. John Harman read it, 
folded it up, and told Charlotte that they 
need not expect Jasper in Prince’s Gate for 
at least a week. The week passed, and though 
Jasper had neither come nor written, there 
was no anxiety felt on his account. In the 
meantime affairs had outwardly calmed down 
in Prince’s Gate. The agitation, which had 
been felt even by the humblest servant in 
the establishment, had ceased. Everything 
had returned to its accustomed groove. The 
nine days’ wonder of that put-off wedding 
had ceased to be a wonder. It still, it is 
true, gave zest to conversation in the servants’ 
hall, but upstairs it was never mentioned. 
The even routine of daily life had resumed 
its sway, and things looked something as 
they did before, except that Mr. Harman 
grew to all eyes perceptibly weaker, that 
Charlotte was very grave and pale and quiet, 
that old Uncle Jasper was no longer in and 
out of the house, and that John Hinton never 
came near it. The luxurious house in Prince’s 
Gate was unquestionably very dull; but 
otherwise no one could guess that there was 
anything specially amiss there. 

On a certain morning, Charlotte got up, 
put on her walking things, and went out. 
She had not been out of doors for a week, 
and a sudden longing to be alone in the fresh 
outer world came over her too strongly to be 
rejected. She called a hansom and once 
more drove to her favourite Regent’s Park. 
The park was now in all the full beauty and 
glory of its spring dress, and Charlotte sat 
down under the green and pleasant shade of 
a wide-spreading oak-tree. She folded her 
hands in her lap and gazed straight before her. 
She had lived through one storm, but she knew 
that another was before her. The sky over 
head was still grey and lowering ; there was 
scarcely even peace in this brief lull in the 
tempest. In the first sudden fierceness of 
the storm she had acted nobly and bravely, 
but now that the excitement was past, there 
was coming to her a certain hardening of 
heart, and she was beginning to doubt the 
goodness of God. At first, most truly she 
had scarcely thought of herself at all, but it 











was impossible as the days went on for her 
not to make a moan over her own altered 
life. The path before her looked very dark, 
and Charlotte’s feet had hitherto been un- 
accustomed to gloom. She was looking for- 
ward to the death, the inevitable and certainly 
approaching death of her father. That was 
bad, that was dreadful ; but bad and dread- 
ful as it would be to say good-bye to the old 
man, what must follow would be worse ; how- 
ever she might love him, however tenderly 
she might treat him, during his few remain- 
ing days or weeks of life, when all was over 


/and he could return no more to receive 


men’s praise or blame, then she must dis- 
grace him, she must hold him up for the 
world’s scorn. It would be impossible even 
to hope that the story would not be known, 
and once known it would heap dishonour on 
the old head she loved. For Charlotte, 
though she saw the sin, though the sin itself 
was most terrible and horrible to her, was 
still near enough to Christ in her nature to 
forgive the sinner. She had suffered; oh, 
how bitterly through this man! but none the 
less for this reason did she love him. But 
there was another cause for her heartache ; 
and this was more personal. Hinton and 
she were parted. That was right. Any other 
course for her to have pursued would have 
been most distinctly wrong. But none the 
less did her heart ache and feel very sore ; 
for how easily had Hinton acquiesced in her 
decision! She did not even know of his 
visit to the house. That letter, which would 
have been, whatever its result, like balm to 
her wounded spirit, had never reached her. 
Hinton was most plainly satisfied that they 
should meet no more. Doubtless it was 
best ; doubtless in the end it would prove 
the least hard course ; but none the less did 
hot tears fall now; none the less heavy was 
her heart. She was wiping away a tear or 
two, and thinking these very sad thoughts, 
when a clear little voice in her ear startled 
her. 

“My pretty lady!” said the sweet voice, 
and looking round Charlotte saw little Harold 
Home standing by her side. Charlotte had 
not seen Harold since his illness. He had 
grown taller and thinner than of old, but his 
loving eyes were fixed on her face, and now 
his small brown hands beat impatiently upon 
her knees. 

“Daisy and Angus are just round the 
corner,” he whispered. “ Let us play a game 
of hide and seek, shall we?” 

He pulled her hand as he spoke, and 
Charlotte got up to humour him at once. 
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They went quickly round to the other side 
of the great oak-tree, and Harold, sitting 
down on the grass, pulled Charlotte to his 
side. 

“ Ah! don’t speak,” he said, and he put 
his arms round her neck, 

She found the feel of the ‘little arms 
strangely comforting, and when a moment or 
two afterwards the others discovered them 
and came close with peals of merry laughter, 
she yielded at. once to..Harold’s eager 
request. 

*“‘ May they go for a walk for half an hour, 
and may I stay with you, pretty lady?” 

“Yes,” she answered, stooping down to 
kiss him. 

Anne promised to return at the right time, 
and Charlotte and Harold were alone. The 
boy, nestling close to her side, began to 
chatter confidentially. 

“I’m so glad I came across you,” he said ; 
“you looked very dull when I came up, and 
it must be nice for you to have me to talk to, 
and ’tis very nice for me too, for I am fond 
of you.” 

“Tam glad of that, Harold, 
lotte. 

“But I don’t think you are quite such a 
pretty lady as you were,” continued the boy, 
raising his eyes to her face and examining 
her critically. 
think you were perfectly lovely ! 
so—bright—yes, bright is the word. Some- 
thing like a dear pretty cherry, or like my 
little canary when he’s singing his. very, 


” said Char- 


very best. But you ain’t a bit like my canary | 


to-day ; you have no sing in you to-day ; 
ain’t you happy, my pretty lady?” 

“T have had some trouble since I saw you | 
last, Harold,” said Charlotte. 

“ Dear, dear!” sighed Harold, ‘‘ everybody 
seems to have lots of trouble. I wonder why. 
No; I don’t think Mr. Hinton would think 


you pretty to-day. But,” as a sudden thought | 
and memory came over him—* I suppose | 


you are married by this time? Arn’t you 
married to my Mr. Hinton by this time?” 

“No, dear,” answered Charlotte. 

“But why?” questioned, the inquisitive 
boy. 

“T am afraid I cannot tell you that, 
Harold.” 

Harold was silent for about half a minute. | 
He was sitting down on the grass close. to 
Charlotte, and his head was leaning against | 
her shoulder. After amoment he continued 
with a sigh— 

“T guess Ae’s very sorry. He and I used | 
to talk about you so at night when [had the | 





“ Mr. Hinton and I used to | 
You were | 





fever. I knew then he was fond of you, 
nearly as fond as I am myself.” 

“Tam glad little Harold Home loves me,” 
said Charlotte, soothed by the pretty boy’s 
talk, and: again she stooped down to kiss 
him. 

“But everybody does,” said the boy. 
“There’s father and mother, and my Mr. 
Hinton and. me, myself, and above all, the 
blessed Jesus.” 

A strange feeling, half pleasure, half sur- 
prise, came over Charlotte. 

** How do you know about that last ?” she 
whispered. 

“ Of course I know,” replied Harold. “I 
know quite well. I heard father and mother 
say it; I heard them say it quite plainly one 
day, ‘She’s one of those blessed ones whom 
Jesus Christ loves very much.’ Oh dear! I 
wish the children weren’t back so dreadfully 
soon.” 

Yes, the children and Anne had returned, 
and Harold had to say good-bye, and Char- 
lotte herselfhad toretrace her steps homewards. 
But her walk had not been for nothing, and 
there was a new peace, a new quiet, and a new 
hope in her heart. The fact was, she just 
simply, without doubt or difficulty, believed 
the child, Little Harold Home had brought 
her some news. ‘The news was strange, new, 
and wonderful ; she did not doubt it. Faith- 
ful, and therefore full of faith, was this simple 
and upright nature. There was no difficulty 
| in her believing a fact. What Harold said 
| was a fact. She was one of those whom 
Jesus loved. Straight did this troubled soul 
fly to the God of consolation. Her religion 
from being a dead thing began to live. She 
was not friendless, she was not alone, she 
had a friend who, knowing absolutely all, 
| still loved. At that moment Charlotte Har- 
man put her hand into the hand of Christ. 





CHAPTER XLVIIIL—THE CHILDREN’S ATTIC. 


Ir was one thing for Alexander Wilson to 
agree to let matters alone for the present, 
| and by so doing to oblige both Charlotte 
|Home and Charlotte Harman, but it was 
quite another thing for him to see his niece, 

| his own Daisy’s child, suffering from poverty. 
Sandy had been accustomed to roughing it 
in the Australian bush. He had known what 
it was to go many hours without food, and 
when that food could be obtained it was most 
generally of the coarsest and commonest 
quality. He had known, too, what the 
| cold of lying asleep in the open air meant. 
| All that an ordinary man could endure had 
| Sandy pulled through in his efforts to make 
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a fortune. He had never grumbled at these 
hardships, they had passed over him lightly. 
He would, he considered, have been less 
than man to have complained. But never- 
theless, when he entered the Homes’ house, 
and took possession of the poorly-furnished 
bedroom, and sat down day after day to the 
not too abundant meals; when he saw 
pretty little Daisy cry because her mother 
could not give her just what was most nour- 
ishing for her breakfast, and Harold, still 
pale and thin, having to do without the beef- 
tea which the doctor had ordered for him ; 
when Sandy saw these things his heart 
waxed hot, and a great grumbling fit took 
possession of his kindly, genial soul. This 
grumbling fit reached its culminating-point, 
when one day—mother, children, and maid 
all out—he stole up softly to the chil- 
dren’s nursery. This small attic room, close 
to the roof, low, insufficiently ventilated, 


was altogether too much for Sandy. The | 
| the old. But still it came into his mind that 


time had come for him to act, and he was 
never the man to shirk action in any way. 
Charlotte Harman was all very well; that 
dying father of hers, whom he pronounced 
a most atrocious sinner, and took pleasure 
in so thinking him, he also was well 
enough, but everything could not give way 
to them. Though for the present Mr. Har- 


man’s money could not be touched for the 
Homes’ relief, yet Sandy’s own purse was 
open, and that purse, he flattered himself, 
was somewhat comfortably lined. Yes, he 


must do something, and at once. Having 
examined with marked disgust the children’s 
attic, he marched down the street. Tremins 
Road was long and narrow, but leading 
out of it was a row of fine new houses. 
These houses were about double the size of 
number ten, were nicely finished, and though 
many of them were already taken, two or 
three had boards up, announcing that they 
were still to let. Sandy saw the agent’s 
name on the board, and went off straight to 
consult with him. 

The result of this consu!tation was that 
in half an hour he and the agent were all 
over the new house. Sandy went down to 
the basement, and thought himself particu- 
larly knowing in poking his nose into 
corners, in examining the construction of the 
kitchen-range, and expecting a copper for 
washing purposes to be put up in the scul- 
lery. Upstairs he selected a large and 
bright room, the windows of which com- 
manded a peep of distant country. Here 
his pretty little pet Daisy might play happily, 
and get back her rosy cheeks, and sleep 





well at night without coming down- 
stairs heavy-eyed to breakfast. Finally he 
took the house on the spot, and ordered in 
paperers and painters for the following 
Monday. 

He was asked if he would like to choose 
the papers. “Certainly,” he replied, inwardly 
resolving that the nursery should be covered 
with pictures. He appointed an hour on 
Monday for his selections. ‘This day was 
Saturday. He then went to the landlord of 
No. 10, Tremins Road, and made an 
arrangement for the remainder of the Homes’ 
lease. This arrangement cost him some 
money, but he reflected again with satisfac- 
tion that his purse was well lined. So far he 
had conducted his plans without difficulty. 
But his next step was not so easy ; without 
saying a word to either Charlotte or her 
husband, he had deprived them of one home, 
while providing them with another. No 
doubt the new home was vastly superior to 


they might consider his action in the light of 
a liberty: in short, that this very peculiar 
and unworldly couple might be capable of 
taking huff and might refuse to go at his 
bidding. Sandy set his wits to work over 
this problem, and finally he concocted a 
scheme. He must come round this pair by 
guile. He thought and thought, and in the 
evening when her husband was out he had a 
long talk with his niece. By a few judiciously 
chosen words he contrived to frighten Char- 
lotte about her husband’s health. He re- 
marked that he looked ill, worn, very much 
older than his years. He said, with a sigh, 
that when a man like Home broke down he 
never got upagain. He was undermining his 
constitution. When had he had a change? 

“‘ Never once since we were married,” 
answered the wife with tears in her eyes. 

Sandy shook his head very sadly and 
gravely over this, and after a moment of re- 
flection brought out his scheme. 

Easter was now over, there was no special 
press of parish work. Surely Homes’ Rector 
would give him a holiday, and allow him to 
get away from Monday to Saturday night? 
Why not run away to Margate for those six 
days, and take his wife and three children 
with him? No, they need take no maid, for 
he, Uncle Sandy, having proposed this plan 
must be answerable for the expense. He 
would put them all up at a good hotel, and 
Anne could stay at home to take care of 
him. Of course to this scheme there were 
many objections raised. But, finally, the old 
Australian overruled them each and all. ‘The 
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“Thus Charlotte never got her lover's letter.” 


short leave was granted by the Rector. 
The rooms at the hotel which commanded 
the best sea-view were taken by Sandy, and 
tne Homes left 10, Tremins Road, little 
guessing that they were not to return there. | 
When he had seen father, mother, and 
three happy little children off by an early 
train, Sandy returned quickly to Tremins 
Road. There he called Anne to him, and 
unfolded to the trembling and astonished 
girl his scheme. 

“We have to be in the new house as snug | 
as snug by Saturday night, my girl,” he said | 





in conclusion. “We have to bring away 
what is worth moving of this furniture, and 
it must all be clean and fresh, for a clean 
new house. And look here, Anne, you can’t 
do all the work ; do you happen to know of 
a good, hard-working girl, who would come 
and help you, and stay altogether if Mrs. 
Home happened to like her, just a second 
like yourself, my lass ?” 

“Qh, please, sir, please, sir,” answered 
Anne, “there’s my own sister, she’s elder nor 
me, and more knowing. She’s real ’andy, 
aid please, sir, she’d like it real awful well.” 
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“ Engage her by all means,” said Wilson, 
“go at once for her. See; where does she 
live? I will pay the cab fare.” 

“Oh, was anything so exactly like the 
Family Herald,” thought Anne as she drove 
away. 

Uncle Sandy then went to a large West 
End furniture-shop, and chose some sensible 
and nice furniture. The drawing-room alone 
he left untouched, for he could not pretend 
to understand how ‘such a room should be 
rigged out—that must be Charlotte’s pro- 
vince. But the nice large dining-room, the 
bedrooms, the stairs and hall, were made as 
sweet and gay and pretty as the West End 
shopman, who had good taste and to whom 
Uncle Sandy gave carte blanche, could de- 
vise. Finally, on Saturday, he went to a 
florist’s and from there filled the windows 
with flowers, and Anne had orders to abuf- 
dantly supply the larder and store-room; 
and now at last, directions being’ given’ for 
tea, the old man went off to meet *his 
niece, her husband and her children, to con- 
duct them to their new home. 

“Oh, we did’ have such a time,” said 
Harold, as, brown as a berry, he looked up 
at his old great untle. “ Didn’t we, Daisy?” 
he added, appealing to ag small sister, who# 
clung to his hand.” 

‘Ess, but we ’onted ’oo, Uncle ’Andy,” 
said the small thing, looking audaciously 
into his face, which she well knew this speech 
would please. 

“You're just a dear, little, darling duck,” 
said Sandy, taking her in his arms and 
giving her a squeeze. But-even Daisy could 
not quite monopolise him at thiS moment. 
All the success of his scheme depended on 
the next half-hour, and as they all drove 
back to Kentish Town, Sandy on the box-seat 
of the cab, and the father, mother, and three 
children inside, his heart beat so loud and 
hard, that he had to quiet it with some sharp 
inward admonitions. 

“Sandy Wilson, you old fool!” he said to 
himself more than once; “you have not 
been through the hardships of the Australian 
bush to be afraid of a moment like this. 
Keep yourself quiet ; I’m ashamed of you.” 

At last they drew up at the address 
Sandy had privately given. How beautiful 
the new house looked! The hall door stood 
open, and Anne’s smiling face was seen on 
the threshold. The children raised a shout 
at sight of her and the flowers, which were 
so gay in the windows. Mr. Home in a 
puzzled kind of way was putting out his head 


take, and that he must just turn the corner, 
Charlotte was feeling a queer little sensation 
of surprise, when Uncle Sandy, with a face 
almost purple with emotion, flung open the 
door of the cab, took Daisy in his arms, and 
mounting her with an easy swing on to his 
shoulder, said to Charlotte, 

“Welcome, in the name of your dear, 
dead mother, Daisy Wilson, to your new 
home, Niece Lottie.” 

The children raised a fresh shout. 

“Oh, come, Daisy,’ said Harold; she 
struggled to the ground and the two rushed 
in. Anne came down and took the baby, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Home had no help for it 
but to follow in a blind kind of way. Uncle 
Sandy pushed his niece down into one of 
the hall chairs. 

“There!” he said; “don’t, for Heaven’s 
sake, you two unpractical, unworldly people, 
begin to be angry with me, That place in 
Trémins Road was fairly breaking my heart, 
and I could not stand it, and ’tis—well—I do 
believe ’tis let, and you can’t go back to it, 
‘and this house is yours, Niece Charlotte, and 
the furniture. As to the rent, I'll be answer- 
able for that, and you won’t refuse your own 
mother’s brother. The fact was, that attic 
where the children slept was too much for 
me, so I had to do something.» Forgive me 
if I practised a little bit of deception on you 
both. Now I’m offto an hotel to-night, but 
to-morrow, if you’re not too angry with your 
mother’s brother, I’m coming back for good. 
Kept a fine room for myself I can tell you. 
Anne shall show it to you. Trust Sandy 
Wilson to see to his own comforts. Now, 
good-bye, and God bless you both.” 

Away he rushed before either of the aston- 
ished pair had time to get in a word. 

“ But I do think they'll forgive the liberty 
the old man took with them,” were his last 
waking thoughts as he closed his eyes that 
night. 


CHAPTER XLIX.—HE WEPT. 


Mr. HarMan was beginning to take the 
outward circumstances of his life with great 
quietness, What, three months before, would 
have caused both trouble and distress, now 
was received with equanimity. The fact 
was, he felt himself day by day getting so 
near eternity, that the things of time, always 
so disproportionately large to our ‘worldly 
minds, were assuming to him their true pro- 
portions. 

John Harman was being led by a dark 
road of terrible mental ‘suffering to his 





to tell the cabby that he had made a mis- 


God; already he was drawing near; and the 
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shadow of that forgiveness which would yet 
encircle him in its perfect rest and peace 
was at hand. 

Days, and even weeks, went by, and 
there was no news of Jasper. 
man would once have been sorely perplexed, 


but now he received the fact of his brother’s | 


absence with a strange quietness, even 
apathy. Charlotte’s postponed marriage, a 


little time back, would have also fretted | 


him, but believing surely that she would be 
happy after his death, he did not now trouble ; 


and he could not help owning to himself that | 


the presence of this dearly loved daughter 
was a comfort too great to be lightly dis- 
pensed with. He was too much absorbed 
with himself to notice the strangeness of 
Hinton’s absence, and he did not perceive, 
as he otherwise would have done, that Char- 
lotte’s face was growing thin and pale, and 
that there was a subdued, almost crushed 
manner about the hitherto spirited creature, 
which not even his present state of health 
could altogether account for. 

Yes, John Harman lived his self-absorbed 
life, going day by day a little farther into the 
valley of the shadow of death. The valley 
he was entering looked very dark indeed to 
the old man, for the sin of his youth was still 
unforgiven, and he could not see even a 
glimpse of the Good Shepherd’s rod and 
staff. Still he was searching day and night 
for some road of peace and forgiveness ; he 
wanted the Redeemer of all the world to 
lay His hand upon his bowed old head. 
The mistake he was still making was this— 
he would not take God’s way of peace, he 
must find his own. 

One evening, after Charlotte had left 
him, he sat for a long time in his study, 
lost in thought. After a time he rose and 
took down once more from the shelf the 
Bible which he had opened some time 
before; then it had given him the reverse 
of comfort, and he scarcely, as he removed 
it from the place where he had pushed it 
far back out of sight, knew why he again 
touched it. He did, however, take it in his 
hand, and return with it to- his chair. He 
drew the chair up to the table and laid 
the old Bible upon it. 
hazard; he was not a man who had ever 
studied or loved the Bible ; he was not ac- 
quainted with all its contents, and the story 
on which his eyes rested came almost with 
the freshness of novelty. 

“Two men went up into the Temple to 
pray ; the one a Pharisee, and the other a 
publican. 


John Har- | 


He opened it hap- | 


| « The publican would not lift up so much 


as his eyes unto heaven, but smote upon his 
| breast, saying, God be merciful to me, a 

sinner. 
**T tell you, this man went down to his 
| house justified rather than the other.” 

John Harman read the story twice. 

| This man went down to his house justi- 
| fied rather than the other.” 

The other! he fasted, and gave alms, 
| and thanked God that he was not as this 
publican—this publican, who was a sinner. 

But the Bible words were clear enough and 
| plain enough. He, the sinner, was justified. 
| John Harman covered his face with his 
| hands. Suddenly he fell on his knees. 
| “God be merciful to me a sinner,” he said. 

He said the few words twice aloud, in great 
anguish of spirit, and as he prayed he wept. 

Afterwards he turned over the Bible pages 
|again. This time he read the story of Zac- 
| cheeus. 
“Tf I have taken anything from any man, 
| I restore him fourfold.” 
| It was very late when Mr. Harman at last 
| went to bed, but he slept better that night 
| than he had done for years. He was begin- 
| ning to see the possible end. 








CHAPTER L.—HOME’S SERMON. 


It was impossible for the Homes to refuse 
| Uncle Sandy’s kindness. Their natural pride 
|and independence of character could not 
| stand in the way of so graciously and grace- 
| fully-offered a gift. When the old man came 
|to see them the next day, he was received 
| with all the love and gratitude he deserved. 
| If he could give well, Charlotte and her 
| husband knew how to receive well. He now 
| told his niece plainly that he had come to 
| pass the remainder of his days with her and 
| hers; and father, mother, and children wel- 
comed him with delight. 

Charlotte was now a very happy woman. 
| The new and pretty house was delightful to 
her. She began to understand what it was 
not to have to look twice ata pound, for 
Uncle Sandy’s purse was for ever at her 
command. When she went with her old 
/uncle to choose the furniture for the new 
drawing-room, she laughed so merrily and 
|seemed so gay that Uncle Sandy informed 
|her that she had already lost five years of 
her age. Harold and Daisy used to look 
'into her face at this time, and say to one 
| another, “Isn’t our mother pretty?” For; 
indeed, the peace in her heart, and the little 
| unexpected glow of worldly prosperity which 
had come into her life, had wonderfully 
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softened and beautified her face. Her eyes, 
when she looked at her children’s blooming 
faces, were often bright as stars. At all 
times now they were serene and happy. She 
had one little cross, however, one small 
shadow in her happy time. She wanted to 
be much—daily, if possible—with Charlotte 
Harman. Her heart yearned over Charlotte, 
and she would have almost neglected her 
children to give her one ray of comfort just 
now. But Charlotte herself had forbidden 
this daily intercourse. 

“TI love you, Charlotte,” she had said, 
“and I know that you love me. But at 
present we must not meet. I cannot leave 
my father to go to see you, and you must 
not come here, for I cannot risk the chance 
of his seeing you. He may question me, 
and I shall not be able to answer his ques- 
tions. No, Charlotte, we must not meet.” 

Charlotte Home felt much regret at this. 
Failing Charlotte Harman, she turned her 
attention to Hinton. She was fully resolved 
that no stone should remain unturned by her 
to enable those two yet to marry, and she 
thought she might best effect her object by 
seeing the young man. She wrote to him, 
asking him to call, telling him that she had 
much of importance to tell him; but both 
from his private address and also from his 


chambers the letters were, in due course of | 
time, returned. Hinton was not in town, 
and had left no clue to his whereabouts. 
Thus she was cut off from helping, in any way, 
those who were in great darkness, and this 


fact was an undoubted sorrow to her. Yes, 
Mrs. Home was full of pity for Charlotte, 
full of pity for Charlotte’s lover. But it is to 
be feared that both she and Uncle Sandy 
retained a strong sense of indignation to- 
wards the one who had caused the anguish 
—towards the one, therefore, on whom the 
heaviest share of the punishment fell. Very 
terrible was it for Charlotte, very terrible for 
Hinton. But were they asked to tell their 
true feeling towards old John Harman, they 
might have whispered, “Serve him right.” 
There was one, however, besides his daughter, 
whose warmest sympathies, whose most ear- 
nest and passionate prayers were beginning 
day by day and night by night, to centre 
more and more round the suffering and 
guilty man, and that one was the curate, 
Home. Angus Home had never seen John 
Harman, but his sin and his condition were 
ever before him. He was a dying man, and 
—he was a sinner. With strong tears and 
lamentation did this man cry to God for his 
fellow-man. His tears and his prayers brought 


| these poor people. 





love for the sinner. Angus Home would 
have gladly died to bring John Harman 
back to God. 

One Saturday night he sat up late over 
his sermon. He was not an eloquent 
preacher, but so earnest was his nature, so 
intense his realisation of God’s love and ot 
the things unseen, that it was impossible for 
his words not to be winged with the rare 
power of earnestness. He was neither 
gifted with language nor with imagination ; 
but he could tell plain truths in such a 
way that his hearers often trembled as they 
listened. At such times he looked like an 
avenging angel. For the man, when he felt 
called ori to rebuke sin, was very jealous for 
his God. Then, again, he could whisper 
comfort ; he could bring down Heaven, and 
looked, when he spoke of the land which is 
very far off, as though even now, and even 
here, his eyes were seeing the King in His 
beauty. Nevertheless, so little was that real 
power of his understood, so much better 
were empty words gracefully strung together 
preferred, that Home was seldom asked to 
preach in the large parish church. His 
congregation were generally the very poorest 
of his flock. These very poor folks learned 
to love their pastor, and for them he would 
very gladly spend and be spent. He was to 
preach to-morrow in a small iron building to 
He now sat up late to 
prepare his sermon. He found himself, how- 
ever, sadly out of tune for this work. He 
took his Bible in hand and turned page after 
page; he could find no suitable text; he 
could fix his attention on no particular line 
of argument. He unlocked a drawer, and 


| took from thence a pile of old sermons; 
| Should he use one of these? 


He looked 
through and through his store. None pleased, 
none satisfied him. Finally, overcome by a 
sudden feeling, he forgot his sermon of to- 
morrow. He pushed his manuscripts aside, 
and fell on his knees. He was in terror 
about the soul of John Harman, and he 
prayed for him in groans that seemed almost 
as though they must rend the heavens in 
their pleadings for a reply. ‘Lord, spare 
the man. Lord, hear me; hear me when I 
plead with Thee. It was for sinners such as 
he Thou didst die. Oh! spare, oh! save— 
save this great sinner. Give me his soul, 
Lord. Lord, give me his soul to bring to 
Thee in Heaven.” He went up to bed in 
the early hours of the May morning quite 
exhausted. He had absolutely forgotten his 
sermon. He had not prepared a word for 


| his congregation for the next day. Before 
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he went to church he remembered this. 
There was no help for it now. He could 
but put two of his already prepared sermons 
in his pocket and set out. He was to read 
the service as well as to preach the sermon. 
There were about sixty poor people present. 
Charlotte and the children went to the parish 
church. There was not a really well-dressed 
person in all his congregation. He had just 
finished reading the Absolution when a slight 
stir near the door attracted his attention. He 
raised his eyes to see the verger leading up 
the centre aisle an old man with bowed 
head and silver hair, accompanied by a 
young woman. The young woman Home 
recognised at a glance. She was Charlotte 
Harman; the old man then was her father. 
He did not ask himself why they had come 
here or how, but instantly he said to his 
own heart, with a great throb of ecstatic joy, 
“God has heard my prayer; that soul is to 
be mine.” When he mounted the pulpit 
stairs he had absolutely forgotten his written 
sermons. For the first time he stood before 
his congregation without any outward aid of 
written words, or even notes. He certainly 
did not need them, for his heart was full. 
Out of that heart, burning with love so 
intense as to be almost divine, he spoke. I 
don’t think he used any text, but he told 


from beginning to end the old, old tale of 


the Prodigal Son. He told it as, it seemed 
to his congregation, that wonderful story 
had never been told since the Redeemer 
Himself had first uttered the words. He de- 
scribed the far country, the country where 
God was not; and the people were afraid 
and could scarcely draw their breath. Then 
he told of the Father’s forgiveness and the 
Father’s welcome home ; and the congregation, 
men and women alike, hid their faces and 
wept. Added to his earnestness God had 
given to him the great gift of eloquence to-day. 
The people said afterwards they scarcely 
knew their pastor. There was not a dry eye 
in his church that morning. 


CHAPTER LI.—A SINNER. 


Home went back to his-new and pretty 
house and sat down with his wife and children, 
and waited. He would not even tell to 
Charlotte of these unlouked-for additions to 
his small congregation. When she asked him 
if he had got on well, if his sermon had been 
a difficulty, he had answered, with a light in 
his eyes, that God had been with him. After 
this the wife only took his hand and pressed 
it. She need question no further: but even 
she wondered at the happy look on his face. 





He had two more services for that day, 
and also schools to attend, and through all 
his duties, which seemed to come without 
effort or annoyance, he still waited. He 
knew as well as if an angel had told him that 
he should see more of Mr. Harman. Had 
he been less assured of this, he would have 
taken some steps himself to secure a meet- 
ing; he would have gone to the daughter, 
he would have done he knew not what. But 
having this firm assurance, he did not take 
any steps; he believed what God wished 
him to do was quietly to wait. 

When he went out on Monday morning 
he left word with his wife where he might be 
found without trouble or delay, if wanted. 

“Ts any one ill in the congregation ?” she 
inquired. 

** Some one is ill, but not in the congrega- 
tion,” he answered. 

He came home, however, late on Monday 
night, to find that no one had sent, no one 
in particular had inquired for him. Still his 
faith was not at all shaken; he still knew that 
Harman’s soul was to be given to him, and 
believing that he would like to see him, he 
felt that he should yet be summoned to his 
side. 

On Tuesday morning prayers were to be 
read in the little iron church, Never full 
even on Sundays, this one week-day service 
was very miserably attended. Home did 
not often take it, the duty generally de- 
volving on the youngest curate in the place. 
He was hurrying past to-day, having many 
sick and poor to attend to, when he met 
young Davenport—a curate only just or- 
dained. 

“T am glad I met you,” said the young 
man, coming up at once and addressing the 
older clergyman with a troubled face. “There 
would not have been time to have gone round 
to your place. See, I have had a telegram ; 
my father is ill, I want to catch a train at 
twelve o’clock to go and see him; I cannot 
if I take this service. Will it be possible 
for you to do the duty this morning ?” 

“ Perfectly possible,” answered Home 
heartily. ‘‘Go off at once, my dear fellow ; 
I will see to things for you until you re- 
turn.” 

The young man was duly grateful, and 
hurried away at once, and Home entered the 
little building. The moment he did so he saw 
the reason of it all. Mr. Harman was in the 
church; he was in the church and alone. 
His daughter was not with him. There was 
no sermon that day, and the short morning 
prayers were quickly over. The half-dozen 
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poor who had come in went out again; but 
Mr. Harman did not stir. Home took off his 
surplice, and hurried down the church. He 
meant now to speak to Mr. Harman, if Mr. 
Harman did not speak to him; but he saw 
that he would speak. As he approached the 
pew the white-headed old man rose slowly 
and came to meet him. 

“Sir, I should like to say a few words to 
you.” 

“ As many as you please, my dear sir; I 
am quite at your service.” 

Home now entered the pew and sat down. 

“Shall we talk here or in the vestry ?” he 
inquired, after a moment’s silence. 

“I thought perhaps you would come to 
my house later on,” said Mr. Harman. “I 
have a long story to tell you; I can tell it 
best at home. I am very ill, or I would 
come to you. May I expect you this even- 
ing?” 

“T will certainly come,” answered Home. 
“What is your address ?” 

Mr. Harman gave it. Then, after a pause, 
he added— 

“‘T seek you as a minister.” 

** And I come to you as a servant of God,” 
replied the curate, now fixing his eyes on his 
companion. 

Mr. Harman’s gaze did not quail before | 
that steady look. With an unutterable sad- 
ness he returned it fully. Then he said— 

“*T came here on Sunday.” 

“T saw you,” answered Home. 





** Ah! can it be possible that you preached 
to me?” 


“To you, if you think so. I spoke to 
every sinner in the congregation.” 

“You spoke of a land where God is not; 
you described the terrible country well.” 

* An arid land?” answered Home. 

“ Ay, a thirsty land.” 

“ Those that find it so generally find also 
that they are being led back to a land where 
God is.” 

“You believe, then, in the forgiveness of 
sin ?” 

“ If I did not I should go mad.” 

“My good sir, you are not much of a 
sinner.” 

“ Tam a sinner, sir; and if I were not—if 
I dared to lift up my eyes to a holy, a right- 
eous God, and say, ‘I am pure ’—I yet, if I did 
not believe as fully as I am now sitting by 
your side in the perfect forgiveness of sin, 
I yet should go mad; for I have seen other 
men’s sins and other men’s despair ; I should 
lose my reason for their sakes, if not for my 
own.” 

“Should you, indeed? You see now 
before you a despairing man and a dying 
man.” 

‘And a sinner?” questioned Home, 

* Ay, ay, God knows, a sinner.” 

“Then I see also before me a man whose 
despair can be changed to peace, and his sin 
forgiven. What hour shall I call upon you 
this evening ?” 

Mr. Harman named the hour. Then he 
rose feebly ; Home gave him his arm and 
conducted him to his carriage ; afterwards he 
re-entered the church to pray. 





THE ST. HELENA HOME 


FOR TRAINED NURSES. 


By ANNE BEALE. 


S OME months ago we were invited to an 

“At home” on an extensive scale at 
“No. 1, Grove End Road, N.W.” We found 
that rurally named spot a gay and festive 
scene, adorned with flags, and frequented by 
“carriage company,” as somebody has deno- 
minated those privileged to travel en voiture. 
The gates were hospitably opened to receive 
the guests, and we, foot-pads though we 
were, found ourselves in the verdant and 
flowery enclosure of a pretty detached house, 
henceforth to be known as “ The St. Helena 
Home for Trained Nurses.” And a bright, 
cheerful Home it certainly looked, seated in, 
for London, quite extensive grounds, and 
adjoining the yet vaster green area known as | 
“ Lord’s Cricket Ground.” | 





It was evidently open house, and plenti- 
ful meals were spread in three of its rooms 
by the bountiful lady who gave the feast: Tea 
and coffee flowed, and all sorts of cakes and 
sweets abounded. The only drawback was, 
that the virtual hostess could not be present, 
though she was well represented by “her 
nearest of kin.” 

While partaking of the good cheer in one 
of the large airy rooms, we listened, not un- 
naturally, to the names of the arrivals as 
announced by the attendants, and were 
astonished to hear how many had the honour- 
able prefix of Doctor. ‘There were titled and 
military guests as well, but your M.D. is a 
busy man and does not usually affect after- 
noon teas, so we felt pretty sure that there 
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was something attractive to him and his co- 
adjutors in this‘ one. Following one and 
another of them in their inspection of the 
house, we found thatwWwe were not far wrong. 
Fresh air, sanitary afrangements, and the 
like were the themes of their discourse, and 
the lady in neat white cap and bibbed apron 
their attraction. She and one or two other 
similarly dressed women had enough to do 
to explain the various appliances to the in- 
quisitive, some of whom put irrelevant ques- 
tions just pour passer le temps, while others 
were evidently vitally interested. The medi- 
cal men and some young ladies in the garb 
of nursing sisters were among the latter, and 
we soon found that the St. Helena Home 
was to be a centre of usefulness, and that it 
met with the approval of the race of men 
known, for some occult reason, as ‘The 
Faculty.” 

It was spick and span throughout: the 
paint fresh, the furniture new, the accommo- 
dations as perfect as forethought could make 
them. By degrees we mastered the intention 
of the Foundress, by means of the uses to 
which the various apartments were to be put. 
Most were wholly devoted to the comfort of 
that invaluable member of society, the trained 
nurse ; a few to patients who can afford to 
pay well for the advantages of private nurs- 
ing in a small establishment. If a cheerful 
interior and bright, airy surroundings are | 
conducive to health of body and repose of 
mind, this abode should be soon filled. But 
a cursory inspection did not suffice to make 
us acquainted with its aim and end, and since 
that opening day we have seen and learnt 
much more of its objects and intentions. We 
have also had the privilege of several inter- 
views with the lady who has instituted the | 
Home, and who ardently hopes that it is but 
a forerunner of similar ones. 

This lady is herself an invalid, and has 
been for many years confined to her couch 
by painful illness. During this period she 
has seen much of many nurses, and become 
greatly interested in themasaclass. During 
the “ watches of the night,” to say nothing of | 
the weariness of the day,-she thought over | 
their trying lives and manifold works of | 
loving-kindness, and deliberated how best to | 
benefit them. From personal experience 
she found that, as a rule, they had not suffi- | 





cient rest to enable them to pursue their | 
arduous calling, even for the ten or fifteen | 
years supposed to be the limit of their powers. | 
She was convinced of this on one occasion | 
when, being herself in imminent danger, her | 
physician ordered a special nurse, whom he | 


knew well, to attend upon her. This nurse 
appeared to be quite incapable, instead of 
being the efficient person she expected. All 
who surrounded the patient suggested various 
reasons for the apparently strange behaviour 
of the new aid, but the invalid with kindly 
prescience sent her at once to bed for a day 
and two nights. This had the desired affect. 
The nurse rose a giant refreshed, and began 
her duties with clear-headed exactness. She 
said she had been almost out of her mind, 
and certainly “off her head,” when she 
arrived. She had come direct from a case 
of delirium tremens, and had previously atten- 
ded one of fever. She had not rested for 
weeks, and the tension and anxiety had been 
too much for mind and body. She proved 
a most careful and excellent nurse, and her 
temporary prostration may result in good to 
many an over-worked sister, if the St. Helena 
and similar Homes prosper. ‘This and other 
examples convinced the invalid lady of whom 
we write that Homes for nurses were as 
much needed as for any other class. And 
not only was she anxious concerning their 
physical difficulties, but also their various 
temptations. It is impossible to estimate 
what these must be. Young girls are trained 
as nurses, and have subsequently to tend 
the sick in hospital or elsewhere, being 
brought into collision with medical students 
and others, at all hours and under most try- 
ing circumstances. Instances of unfortunate 
results from intercourse of this nature might 
be cited, tending to prove the need of such 
institutions as the St. Helena Home; but 
we think its history and regulations will suffi- 
ciently commend themselves to philanthro- 
pists without raking up painful stories. 
Suffice it to say, that the thought and 
energy of an invalid have been the means of 
founding this first Home, which she believes 
will soon be self-supporting, and trusts will 
be the pioneer of others. Kind and liberal 
friends have joined with her in raising a 
portion, if not quite all, of the £5,000 re- 
quired to obtain this object, and already 
trained nurses and eligible patients have 
found their way to Grove End Road. But 
they must be “‘ Trained Nurses” at present, 
though, in time, it may be possible to train 
them, under the care of the lady superin- 
tendent, herself an adept in hospital work. 
The trained nurse, then, is offered a home, 
with the prospect of a pension when her 
energies are spent, under certain conditions. 
She must agree to remain two years, and 
when these expire sign for two additional 
years, and so on. She will be sent direct to 
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such cases as she is deemed suitable for 
from the Home, her earnings being paid to 
the common fund. She will receive a regular 
salary, and her dress, as nurse, will be found 
her. She will return to the Home for an 
interval of rest between each engagement, 
and have stated holidays besides. Whatever 
surplus remains from the general fund, when 
all expenses are paid, will be carried to a 
fund for the benefit of the nurses, as will be 
any balance of profit accruing from the pa- 
tients. The demand for trained nurses 
being great, those who have, thus far, joined 
the Home are in request, and when we sawit 
last only two were “resting,” while the other 
members were scattered here and there. To 
quote from the prospectus: “The Home 
will be so conducted that not only will peri- 
odical rest and relaxation be secured to the 
nurses, features which are essential to the 
best nursing and the longest careers of use- 
fulness, but by a due proportion of each 
nurse’s earnings being placed to a sound 
pension fund, provision will be made for 
sickness, old age, and other misfortunes.” 

A touching letter reached the foundress 
not long since from a young nurse who de- 
clared herself without natural protectors, she 
having been one of the thousands of orphans 
brought up at Mr. Miiller’s Ashley Down 
Orphanages. The letter was written to 
another young nurse, who placed it in the 
hands of ‘‘Our lady,” whose name we are not 
permitted to disclose. It was something to 
this effect : “Thank God that we are to be 
cared for at last. There are Homes for 
governesses, and shop-girls, and servants, but 
none for nurses. We must wear ourselves 
out with the sick, and when we are ill our- 
selves starve and die.” There was much 
more concerning the temptations to which 
nurses were exposed, but these few lines are 
enough to show what one homeless girl 
thought of the prospect of a refuge. 

A lady who was nearly fifteen years head 
of one of the principal invalid Homes in Lon- 
don, and who lost her own health and nearly 
her eyesight in her labour of love, said to us 
the other day, that she rejoiced in this effort 
to ameliorate the condition of the nurse. So 
do the doctors, who give it their hearty co- 
operation and sympathy. Many have aided 
by wise counsel and money to start the work, 





and all must be glad to know that at a mo- 
ment’s notice, by letter or telegram, a respec- 
table trained nurse may be procured, who 
will have rested from one engagement before 
she is compelled to undertake another. 
Patients admitted into the Home are at- 
tended by their own medical men, and have 
the advantage of privacy as well as of finer 
air than can be obtained in most similar es- 
tablishments. 

Trained nurses are invited to become 
members of what may, perhaps, become a 
sort of guild for their benefit. The old 
word has been revived for good, so we use it. 
“A Guild of Trained Nurses” sounds well, 
and will result in more than empty sound, if 
they unite in assisting to raise, occupy, and 
maintain Homes similar to the St. Helena in 
different parts of this huge London. When 
we think of the utility and responsibility of 
the position of a nurse, we feel that too 
much cannot be done to ameliorate her 
arduous life. What Miss Nightingale so 
bravely inaugurated, when the sufferings of 
our soldiers in the Crimea stirred our sym- 
pathies at home, has grown into a noble pro- 
fession for women of all classes. Not only 
the battle-field, but fields of Christian war- 
fare invite those who have studied the 
healing art to practise it in the Eastern as 
well as the Western hemisphere. From 
the nurse to the medical woman seems but 
a transition ; and from tending the sick in 
England, to administering to their neglected 
diseases in the Indian zenana or the Chinese 
home is also but a transition. Eastern wo- 
men are crying to their western sisters from 
the harems to come over and help them; and 
who shall say what work our dear Lord has 
prepared for those whom He condescended to 
call His “sisters,” in lands beyond the sea? 
It is a great privilege to be employed in alle- 
viating bodily suffering, but the Christian 
doctor or nurse may join with it the still 
greater of assuaging the spiritual pang. 

Let, then, the lady who has founded the 
St. Helena Home appeal from her couch, and 
Miss Nightingale from her sick-room, for co- 
operation in providing, not only trained 
nurses, but Homes for them. And let the 
nurse remember that she has a noble mission, 
and that she will be rewarded both here and 
hereafter if she fulfil it faithfully. 





RETURNING. 


“The spirit shall return to the God who 
ave it.” 


HITE clouds upon 
heaven’s bosom rest, 
Begotten of the sunshine’s 
love, 
Now nestled like a fondled 
dove 
Upon a _ woman’s 
breast. 


loving 


Heaven feeds her baby clouds, they grow, 
Then leave her for their manhood’s life ; 
And wail and scramble in the strife 

Through which all earth-born children go. 


They sink and wander in the gloom 

Of winding subterranean ways, 

And learn the loss of heavenlier days, 
By groping through their chosen tomb. 


At length, lights gleam along the distant way, 
With eager thoughts of childhood, blest, 
And hopes of entering into rest, 

They leap to airy, sunny day. 
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| Now rivers slave them to the fields 


To fill the cattle-troughs with drink, 
And dress the rose-boughs on their brink, 
And feed the grass the meadow yields. 


For friends and good, they look behind, 
Then curse the past, and pray to be 
Unborn again within the sea, 

| For birth has been to them unkind. 


Ali scenes have gone! no good has come ! 
From bank to bank the waters heave 
With tides which only mock and grieve, 

Despairs of long-lost, hopeless home. 
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And looking but for lulling sleep, 
The last deep solace of the grave, 
They leap to meet the leaping wave, 
And find their lost home in the deep. 


So through his day, blind man has striven ; 
As vapour-clouds, he came to be, 
Drawn from, then wandering to the sea, 

| Invisible, with God in heaven. 
MARY HARRISON. 





WANDERINGS IN SPAIN. 
By JAMES MACGREGOR, D.D., St. CuTHBERT’s, EDINBURGH. 


SIXTH 


PAPER. 


HOLY WEEK AT SEVILLE. 


r has been my fortune to pass Holy Week 
at three great centres of superstition— 
Jerusalem, Rome, Seville. While there was 
much to interest, and more to sadden, at 
them all, there can be no doubt that, in the 
magnificent folly of shows and processions, 
Seville bears the bell. As few of those who 
read these words will ever have an opportu- 
nity of witnessing spectacles which seem pos- 
sessed of sufficient attraction to draw multi- 
tudes of their intelligent fellow-creatures from 
all parts of Europe, they may not be unworthy 
of some attempt at description in these papers, 
To many it may seem shocking to connect 
them with holy names and holy things. But 
the facts are there. Why not look at them, 
and speak of them as they are ? 

The general idea of the solemnisation of 
Holy Week is an extended series of circus- 
like processions, in pretended honour of the 
sufferings of the Saviour, moving slowly along 
from the various parish churches to the sound 
of solemn music, and all tending towards one 
point, the cathedral, returning thence in the 
same order to the place from which they came. 
It is a sort of annual and public airing given 
to the images, of which the Spanish churches 
are full, all life-size, many of them works of 
very high art, and draped in vestments, some- 
times of fabulous value. These images are 
grouped artistically together to represent 
some scene connected with the Passion of our 
Lord. They are fixed on huge, gilded cars, 
the most common form of which is an enor- 
mous, old-fashioned, four-poster bed, and are 
borne along on the shoulders of men, care- 
fully concealed by drapery, nothing being 
seen of them but the feet, and nothing heard 
but*the sighs and groans. These groups of 
images are called “ Pasos,” the cars or plat- 
forms that bear them are called “ Andas,” 
and the societies which have charge of them, 
and which form the processions, are called 
“Cofradias” (confraternities) and ‘“ Herman- 


dades” (brotherhoods or guilds). These guilds 
have some resemblance to ourmasonic brother- 
hoods, each being under the charge of a chief 
brother, ‘‘ Hermano’ Mayor,” and have at 
least the same skill in public display. Bach 
parish has its own fasos and cfradias; they 
arrange, I suppose, among themselves what 
special scenes and incidents each is to. put 
upon the stage, the days and hours in which 
the procession is to take place, and the line 
of streets along which it isto move. The pro- 
cessions began on the first Sunday in April, 
when, in the cathedral, at half-past six in the 
morning, there took place the ceremony of 
blessing the palm-branches, which are then 
distributed among the people, and carefully 
kept as a charm for the rest of the year. 
Hence the day is called Domingo de Ramos, 
Sunday of Branches, or Palm Sunday. They 
were continued on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, the last being the great day. It may 
give you some idea of the extent to which 
this wretched tomfoolery is carried, and what 
a gala time they make it, when I tell you 
that no less than thirty-seven of these fasos 
or scenic representations were borne in pro- 
cession through the streets, and that I have 
before me an ordinance of the Senior Alcalde, 
or Lord Mayor, closing all shops and estab- 
lishments, of whatever kind, except those for 
food and medicine, from ten o’clock on Thurs- 
day morning till the ringing of the “Gloria” 
on Saturday ; all carriages and horses being 
debarred from the streets during the same 
time, and throughout the whole week from 
all streets in which processions were taking 
place. It is the harvest of the year for 
Seville ; theyare right in looking after the grain. 
The spectacle for each day is duly adver- 
tised in the morning papers, along with the 
scenes to be represented, the name of the 
sculptor who made the images, the time of 
starting, and the line of streets. 





Mary is the goddess of Spain. In every 
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representation without exception her image 
forms a prominent figure, and is often 
adored with robes and pearls of the greatest 
price. The mantle or pall worn by the 
Virgin of St. Isidore in the procession of 
Friday took twenty-five years tomake. Some 
of the parishes had not put in an appearance 
for fifty years: you may be sure that no 
effort was wanting to make their baubles 
look their best. I have heard the wealth 
exhibited in the course of the week esti- 
mated at hundreds of thousands of pounds 
sterling. ‘This probably is an exaggeration. 
As each parish has its own Virgin, or local 
deity, there is a very natural rivalry as to 
which shall be the best got up. I have been 
told that the people of one parish have very 
little respect for the Virgin of another, but 
such is their reverence for their own Virgin, 
that they would tear in pieces any one 
who showed ¢heir image the slightest dis- 
respect. With so vast and varied a juris- 
diction, her names must necessarily be 
varied too. And so in these processions 
there were exhibited—“ The blessed Virgin 
of Dolors,” “ Our Lady of Bitterness,” “Our 
Lady of Grace,” “‘ The Mother of the God of 
Victory,” “ Mary of Reward,” “ Mary of the 
Conception,” “ Mary of the greater Grief and 
Anguish,” “Our Lady of Solitude,” “of Piety,” 
“of Loretta,” “ Montserrat,” &c. As all this 
is excessively sad, I thought that the most 
appropriate, as well as the shortest, of all the 
names she bore, was “ Our Lady of O.” One 
of the parishes of Seville bears the name of 
that melancholy vowel. 

Having given a general idea as to what 
these religious processions are, let me now take 
you to see the show. If I enter into small 
and apparently trivial details, I do so because 
these processions have never, so far as I 
know, been minutely described in English 
before. The description will have at least 
the merit of accuracy, as the details were 
noted down on the spot. Itis the gth April, 
and a dull day for Spain. Having paid 
eighteenpence for an open-air seat we take 
our places at 4 P.M. in the Plaza de la 
Constitucion, right opposife the grand en- 
trance to the Town House. The passage 
is carpeted, and has three chairs for the 
Alcalde and the municipal functionaries next 
to him in rank. These gentlemen take their 
seats in full dress, and are richly decorated 
with the orders of which Spaniards are so 
fond. On either side of them are com- 
fortable boxes for the civic dignitaries and 
distinguished visitors. As you look around 
you the scene is altogether very pretty and 








picturesque. To the left there stretches a 
line of quaint four-storied houses built ap- 
parently of wood and resting upon solid stone: 
pillars. The roofs are covered with specta- 
tors. All the houses have balconies, and 
these balconies are beehives of human beings. 
The open Plaza is filled with a dense and 
motley crowd. I hear English spoken be- 
hind me: an American family is at my side. 
They are stiff, which is unusual. An En- 
glish Monsignor is pacing up and down. Still 
the Anglo-Saxon face is rare in the crowd. 
There is a rich variety of Spanish speech and 
costume; dark-eyed ladies not remarkable 
for beauty, wearing the graceful mantilla and 
deftly using the never-failing fan ; country 
people clad in black sheepskin; beggars more 
scantily clothed than the poorest Irishman, 
their faces dyed in the brightest bronze, and 
looking as if they had just walked out of one 
of Murillo’s paintings ; fine-looking turbaned 
Moors, relics of an exiled race who carried 
the glory of Spain away with them; coster- 
mongers without their carts; water-carriers 
with their stone jars shouting “ A’ua,” and 
doing a good business, for the Spaniards are 
a thirsty race. I buy a farthing’s worth ; it 
tastes hot and nasty. There is a happy 
combination of the gentility and beggarhood 
of Seville, and little or none of its rascality. 
The crowd is good-humoured and orderly, 
but there is not now, nor will there be through 
the whole of the exhibition, the slightest ap- 
proach to anything like reverence or solem- 
nity. I wish I could say that I saw one 
solitary evidence of a heart being touched as 
the pictures of their Redeemer’s sufferings 
passed before their eyes, but I saw none. 
They smoked, laughed, and chatted away as 
if the whole thing was a joke. Just as one 
of the processions was passing there was 
a loud and startling thunderclap followed 
by a deluge of rain. I was curious to note 
the effect upon a superstitious people. Their 
Saviour’s dying sufferings were being enacted 
before their eyes. Will this sudden dark- 
ness, this loud thunder, recall to them that 
awful scene on the brow of Calvary, and 
solemnise them for a moment? Not at 
all. The merry crowd broke into peals 
of laughter as they saw the bedraggled 
appearance of the processionists, and the 
hurry-scurry with which the attendants rushed 
to protect the valuable dresses and decora- 
tions of the images. They came to be amused, 
not edified, and they had their laugh. 

Nearly two hours passed away before there 
was any appearance of the first procession. 
By-and-by a faint sound of slow, solemn 
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muffled music floats past on the wind. There 
is a rustle of expectancy Presently a cross- 
bearer, flanked by two young priests, makes 
his way along the noisy lane, and, bowing to 
the Alcalde, announces the approach of the 
“Paso.” The procession appears, headed 
by a band of policemen. Then follow, two 
and two abreast, two long, slowly moving 
strings of the most comical beings imaginable. 
They are dressed in white cotton dresses 
with a long train, which they carry over their 
arm, and wear a broad yellow waistband, 
with tassels hanging down. They all wear 
white gloves, white stockings, and buckled 
shoes. Their face is masked. Over their 
head and neck is the funniest of head-dresses. 
It has exactly the shape of a sugar-loaf, or 
rather of a very large and tall extinguisher, 
prolonged into a tippet behind, bearing an 
embroidered cross, and falling down over 
the face into a bib embroidered with letters. 
There are two slits for the eyes. The dress 
is called a “tunica” and the head-piece 
“capirote.” The wearers of this dress are 
called Nazarenes, and they form the main 
phalanx of the procession, which numbers 
several hundred people. These dresses, 
always of the same general shape, vary in 
colour according to the different confra- 
ternities to which they belong. Each Naza- 
rene carries a large lighted wax candle. 
These candles are carried at an angle to 
the body, the wicks pointing to one another, 
partly for the sake of effect, and partly to 
save their clothes from the shower of melted 
wax which is constantly dripping down. The 
consumption of these candles in the course 
of the week must be enormous. But they 
recoup themselves by selling what remains 
of them at high prices to credulous persons, 
as the holy service which they have ren- 
dered imparts to them the important quality 
of “averting lightning and of being very 
beneficial on deathbeds for securing salva- 
tion.” After the Nazarenes came a man 
bearing a large cross, with a priest on either 
side, and after him another bearing a banner 
of black velvet, inscribed with the S.P.Q.R. 
of the Romans, and surmounted by a golden 
eagle. As the cross moved past the vast 
assemblage uncovered the head, Then 
came, slowing marching, two and two, a great 
number of respectable citizens in full-dress ; 
after them a troop of horsemen, grand-look- 
ing Rornan knights, with helmet, breastplate, 
shield, andspear—all, except the flesh-coloured 
stockings, made, I suppose, of pasteboard. 
Little children, almost . infants, dressed in 
martial attire, gave great amusement as they 





passed along. It vexed me to see them; 
they looked, poor little things, so wearied 
and sick of the whole affair. Then, pre- 
ceded by a priest in full canonicals waving a 
censer with incense, came the principal ob- 
ject of attraction, the centre-piece of this 
splendid cavalcade. I confess to a cold 
“grue” when, high over the heads of the 
crowds, so high that it reached the windows 
of the second story, there came into view the 
intensely human-like face and form of the 
Saviour suspended on the cross, moving 
along as if by some invisible power, and the 
great gilded car made its appearance, borne 
on the shoulders of some thirty men con- 
cealed by the drapery. It was guarded by 
soldiers with their arms reversed, and followed 
by soldiers and policemen with their heads 
uncovered, and by a regimental band playing 
mournful music. The figures on the car had 
an unpleasant, shaky, tremulous motion as 
they drew nearer, which added to the general 
ghastliness of the effect. The bearers paused 
right before me, so that I had leisure to look. 
The car was without question splendidly 
adorned. No pains had been spared to 
make it as rich-looking as love and labour 
could make it. There were six magnificent 
candelabra, with six burning candles in each, 
protected by glass shades. Those seven 
full-sized figures were not only real works 
of art, but were most artistically grouped. 
In the centre was the Saviour stretched 
on the cross, His head crowned with thorns; 
to the left Longinus, the Roman soldier, 
on horseback, in the act of piercing His 
side with his spear, the feather in his 
helmet waving in the wind. St. John was 
there, and the three Maries, all gorgeously 
dressed, the Virgin especially, in cloth of gold, 
their faces very beautiful and expressive of 
deepest pain. I noticed that the women wore 
real human hair. The feelings which come 
over me as I write all this are exactly those 
with which I looked on it, and which I noted 
down at the time—sad! sad! sad! Taught 
as we have been to regard with an awful 
reverence and sanctity these sufferings which 
accomplished the world’s redemption, we 
cannot but think with a shudder of their 
being thus paraded as a public show. Then 
began another procession, much the same 
as that which I have described, and then other 
cars representing other scenes in the Saviour’s 
Passion. In one a gigantic skeleton was sit- 
ting comfortably on a large ball, round which 
there twined a very long and very wicked- 
looking serpent, while close by stood a great 
gilt angel, with his back to the cross, holding 
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a banner, on which was inscribed, “El triunfo 
de santidad.” ‘This told its own tale. Some- 
times the gorgeous cloak of the Virgin was 
so long that it swept from the car to the 
ground, where it was held up by the atten- 
dants like a train. As there were no less than 
thirty-seven of these Pasos during the week, 
you can fancy the number of people who 
must have taken part in them, the amount of 
jewels and finery which must have been dis- 
played, and the opportunity afforded for 
varied allegorical representations. 

The motives which prompt the continu- 
ance of this exhibition in the broad daylight 
of the nineteenth century, are, no doubt, 
mixed ones, as most motives in this world 
are. Perhaps the images might get mouldy 
but for their annual airing, although, as the 
week happened to be a rainy one, great 
damage, I fear, was done to the rich velvet 
dresses and the gold brocade and costly 
lace. Perhaps there is a little emulation 
between the several parishes as to which 
shall show the finest figures and the best 
get-up. Perhaps it pleases the priests and 
people—poor little children as in so many 
respects they are—to see their own pet 
images, and especially their own beautiful 
Virgin, with all her bravery on, her crown of 
gold, and necklace of pearls and precious 
stones, and diamond rings—no paste imita- 
tions bought in the Calle Sierpes or the 
Palais Royal—and with that grand mantle 
that took five-and-twenty years to make, and 
cost so many hundreds of pounds—to see 
their Queen perched on that gilded canopy 
and her queenly train upborne by attendant 
priests, ‘heir own Virgin the admired of all 
admirers, the cynosure of many thousand 
eyes. Perhaps they are not uninfluenced by 
the consideration that the sacred show fills 
the pockets of Seville. Perhaps—but no! I 
cannot bring myself to believe that they 
believe that this poor mummery can have | 
any religious influence or significance what- | 
ever. 

While all this masquerading was going on | 











in the streets, shows of a still more imposing 
kind were going on in the stately cathedral. 
On the Sunday previous, in the presence 
of a great crowd, the kindly little fat arch- 
bishop blessed a large quantity of palm- 
branches, which were then borne in solemn 
procession round the cathedral by some eighty 
priests and choristers. These bleached and 
blessed palms have the wonderful effect of 
warding off evils of all kinds from the houses 
to which they are affixed, and must be a good 
investment, I noticed them often as I passed 
along the streets affixed to the railings of the 
balconies. I suppose their virtue lasts only 
for a year. On Thursday the archbishop 
went through the interesting and edifying 
performance of washing the feet of thirteen 
poor people, as the Pope himself always does 
at Rome, in imitation of an incident men- 
tioned in the Gospels. The service known 
as the “ Miserere ” was very fine. The only 
part of the ceremonial which I saw was the 
rending of the veil on Saturday. The pro- 
ceedings occupied about three hours, and 
were very wearisome. There was a great 
crowd, all dressed in black. Being unable to 
stand so long, I managed to get a seat on 
one of the steps of the choir. The people 
who were standing behind, especially one 
old woman, seemed inclined to use their feet 
rather freely against the ribs of the heretics. 
There was a short and poor sermon on the 
evils of heresy, which probably stimulated the 
feet aforesaid to a practical application. In 
front of the high altar there hung an enor- 
mous curtain some forty or fifty feet in height. 
All of a sudden this curtain parted in twain 
witha rending noise. There was, at the same 
time, a poor imitation of thunder and lightning, 
produced by letting off a large quantity of 
crackers up among the galleries. As the line 
of fire ran rumbling along away up among 
those glorious pillars, and nobody was visible, 
it looked a case of spontaneous combustion, 
and would have pleased little children, had 
any such been there. It was a poor affair 
altogether, ending in a little smoke. 





THE GREAT AMERICAN TRAGEDY. 


By HENRY C. EWART, 


PART I. 


5 lee overthrow of slavery in the United 
States of America was a conspicuous 
tragedy, the lessons of which have not yet 
been sufficiently pondered by the Christian 





world. For more than seventy years a great 
nation wrestled and toiled and struggled to 
uphold a constitution that defied the laws 
of Heaven. 


So obstinate and confident, so 
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proud and seemingly prosperous was their 
defiance, that the faith of onlookers was 
shaken, and men began to doubt whether 
moral justice was really so supreme as had 
been supposed in the order of the world. 
But though the old insoluble mystery re- 
mains : how the patience of God can endure, 
so long as it does, the tears of the oppressed 
and the blasphemy of the oppressors ; yet the 
long delay of doom only made the lesson 
when it did come the more solemn and im- 
pressive. Every extension of slavery, every 
bulwark built around it, every arrogant claim 
on its behalf, only made the final crash of 
destruction the more dreadful and complete. 
If you want to know the strength of a stream, 
dam it up. If you would measure the force 
of the tide, build a sea-wall directly in its 
path. It is an expensive lesson, but it is 
effectual, The slave-holding communities of 
North America doubted the existence in the 
universe of a “power that makes for righteous- 
ness.” They put that power to the proof by 
boldly making “the sum of all villanies” 
the corner-stone of civilisation. They dared 
to claim for it a divine consecration. They 
surrounded it with all possible guarantees of 
political intrigue, pride of race, and greed of 
gain. They wrought on the Northern States 
by the terror of secession. They deluded 
even English merchants into the belief that 
this hateful institution was the palladium of 
commercial prosperity, and the only bulwark 
against the supremacy of “ Yankee” vulgarity 
and insolence. The faintest whisper of abolli- 
tion came to be treated as the deepest treason. 
In its favour the Churches were suborned to 
bear false witness against their Lord. Re- 
ligion, journalism, politics, commerce, all were 
of one mind and will. 

Then, in the very blackest hour of moral 
darkness, the election of Abraham Lincoln 
fell like a lightning flash, rending the gloom. 
The sealed fountains of public opinion and 
conscience were broken up. ‘The whole 
foundations of the monstrous lie shook, 
collapsed, and disappeared. A deluge of 
blood swept over the guilty land. The wings 
of the storm spread far and wide, involving 
in suffering or disgrace even distant popula- 
tions and foreign politicians who had profited 
by or abetted the great wrong. But, when the 
tempest rolled away, divine love and justice 
were seen as one. For the evil, impregnable 
to human policy, had vanished at the touch 
of the Almighty; and the course ot human 
freedom, though encumbered by ruins, was 
assured for ever. 

In their Declaration of Independence, the 





American States ostentatiously proclaimed 
before the whole world the natural equality 
of all men, and the inherent right of each to 
the unfettered pursuit of happiness. But the 
unblushing inconsistency with which such 
professions were made by a community hold- 
ing men, women, and children in hopeless 
bondage was not owing to any special de- 
pravity or fault in the American people, 
Precisely the same charge of inconsistency 
might be made against the English followers 
of Pym and Hampden, who maintained free- 
dom to be an essential attribute of any really 
human life. But the truth is, that the appli- 
cation of such doctrines to the black races of 
mankind had never occurred to them as pos- 
sible. It is true that a few fervid followers of 
George Fox had declared slavery under any 
circumstances to be wrong ; but the doctrine 
was so strange to the generations amongst 
whom they lived, that it fell as flat as words in 
an unknown tongue. It excited neither doubt, 
nor anxiety, nor anger; because a negro man 
and slavery seemed to be as naturally asso- 
ciated as a horse and cart. It is difficult for 
us at this time to realise how, to the ordinary 
planter, and even to English merchants, 
slavery was a matter of course. It may assist 
us, perhaps, if we call to mind that John 
Newton, Cowper’s own chosen clergyman, 
was in the earliest days of his religious life a 
slave captain, and never prayed more fer- 
vently than when he was running a cargo of 
slaves. 

We must needs accustom ourselves to such 
puzzling paradoxes, if we would understand 
the history of the struggle against slavery. A 
great deal of its obstinacy and violence is due 
to the agony of consciences awakening out 
of unsuspecting oblivion. Every one who 
has ever lost consciousness through a violent 
blow, or through being half drowned, knows 
by experience the bitter pain of coming to. 
The first feeling of the wrestling soul is 
not that of restoration, but of dissolution. 
It feels as though it were being wrenched 
violently out of the suffering limbs; and 
vain, frantic, convulsive struggles against ad- 
ministration of remedies are sometimes the 
result. Just so it is with the awakening of 
the insensible national conscience to a sense 
of crime. Instead of the anticipation of a 
higher life, there is an apprehension of de- 
struction. Instead of gratitude for purer in- 
spiration, there is repugnance and violence. 
All other constitutional reforms and innova- 
tions can be discussed with comparative calm- 
ness, and opposed by reasonable argument ; 
but an appeal to the national conscience to 
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tear itself loose from national sin always 
awakens a heat and passion tending to riot 
and bloodshed. 

Still, the slave trade was condemned by 
public opinion long before slavery. Its 
horrors were too obvious and palpable to be 
ignored. ‘Thus the Convention which settled 
the federal constitution had little difficulty 
in agreeing that the slave trade should be 
discouraged, and should be finally abolished 
in the course of twenty-five years. Yet the 
voices uplifted against slavery itself were as 
little heeded as a whisper of honesty in the 
noisy ring of a racecourse. 

But the people of the Northern States 
comforted themselves with false inferences 
from an insufficient experience. In the earlier 
days of colonization slavery had existed in 
all States alike. In the Northern States, 
however, it had proved both unprofitable and 
inconvenient, and had quietly died out. This 
was expected to be the course of things in 
the South also; but the institution proved to 
be much more obstinate in the South than 
in the North. Up to the year 1808 it was 
fed by the foreign slave trade, and soon after- 
wards a variety of circumstances concurred 
to give an unexpected impetus to its exten- 
sion. Whitney’s invention of the cotton-gin 
made the cultivation of cotton very much 
more profitable ; and the demand for slave 
labour was proportionately increased. 

But it was not long before the signs of 
conflict began to multiply. In 1819 Missouri 
claimed admission into the Union as a State. 
Over the question of its admission as a free 
State or a slave State North and South first 
came into sharp collision. But it should be 
borne in mind that the issue on that occasion 
turned not in the least degree upon the mo- 
rality of slavery. It was a mere question of 
political influence. Yet there were not want- 
ing politicians who saw that capital could be 
made out of the moral principles involved. 
While the debate was in progress a band of 
slaves, manacled, and attended by drivers 
armed with whips, passed in front of the win- 
dows of Congress Hall. The satanic irony 
of the situation was too obvious to escape 
shrewd debaters in quest of telling points. 
“A slave driver, a trafficker in human flesh, 
as if sent by Providence,” shouted one of 
the members, “has passed the door of your 
Capitol on his way to the West, driving before 
him about fifteen of these wretched victims 
of his power. The males, who might raise 
the arm of vengeance and retaliate for their 
wrongs, were handcuffed and chained to each 
Other, while the females and children were 








marched in their rear under the guidance of 
the driver’s whip.” It seems strange that any 
community boasting the possession at once 
of Christianity and common-sense could have 
endured the misery of such a flagrant contra- 
diction to both as was involved ina spectacle 
like this. But once more we must remember 
the experience of awakening insensibility. 
The agony was beginning now; but, as always, 
it was misinterpreted. During that debate a 
member from Georgia declared that any 
attempt to interfere with slavery was destruc- 
tive of the peace and harmony of the Union. 
Those who proposed it, he said, “ were 
kindling a fire which all the waters of the 
ocean could not extinguish ; it could only be 
extinguished blood!” Of course the result 
was a compromise, once again deceptive, 
illusory, and criminal. A) Jine was drawn at 
36° 30° north lat., dividing between slavery 
and freedom the territory newly acquired 
from France, Politically speaking, this was 
undoubtedly a real compromise, because it 
shared the nesults between North and South. 
Morally it was no compromise at all, but an 
undisguised? victory of slavery; bccause it 
decided once more that slavery was so far 
consistent with the constitution of the United 
States that it might lawfully and rightly be 
extended wherever the domain of the nation 
might reach. 

So irritation after irritation, trouble after 
trouble, both in the Senate and out of it, 
came and passed away, as rumblings of an 
uneasy volcano are sometimes hushed for a 
while before a destructive irruption. 

Nor were there wanting other signs of the 
precariousness of the foundation on which 
slavery rested. In 1830 a negro man, Nat 
Turner, the prototype of “Dred” in Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe’s story, felt what he took for 
a prophetic impulse to arouse his fellow- 
sufferers to insurrection. What his own ex- 
perience of the blessings of slavery had been 
we do not know; but to us there is little 
wonder that a slave capable of aspiring to 
freedom, and endowed with power to in- 
fluence others, should feel vague impulses 
which he took for calls from heaven, or that 
he should see signs blazoned in the sky to 
warn him of the day of doom. He knew the 
Bible; and the Hebrew prophets—bristling 
with denunciations of man-stealers, oppres- 
sors, and covetous greed—seemed to him to 
have been expressly inspired as a trumpet- 
call to him and his fellows. What wonder if 
he felt that the sword of the Lord was thrust 
into his hand! For such uprisings against in- 
tolerable wrong we can feel little reprobation. 
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Passing the Congress Hall. 


The murders and the conflagrations that fol- 
lowed were in the sight of heaven more 
chargeable upon the men who had made 
these creatures brutes, than upon the poor 
fanatics themselves. 

Such incidents gave the emphasis of fear 
to debaters in their advocacy of the great 
charter of Southern civilisation. The agony 
of outraged conscience began to work more 
fiercely now ; and, as is often the case, sin- 
ners tried to appease it by more frantic glorifi- 
cation of their sin. In defence of the domestic 
slave trade, which had supplied the place of 
foreign importation, a speaker in the Virginia 
State Legislature declared that “the owner 
of land had a reasonable right to its annual 
profits, the. owner of orchards to their annual 
fruits, the owner of brood mares to their pro- 
ducts, and the owner of female slaves to their 
increase.” But about this period (1831) the 
fermentation of the national spirit began to 
take a nobler form. <A certain Quaker, named 
Lundy, began, about 1828, to publish in Balti- 
more a paper called Zhe Genius of Universal 





Emancipation. Abolition of slavery was even 
yet so impossible a dream that no one was 
suspected of entertaining the idea; and this 
paper of Lundy’s was taken to be simply a 
sheet for promulgating the harmless platitudes 
about abstract right contained in the Decla- 
ration of Independence. ‘Being in Boston, 
Lundy made the acquaintance of a young 
man named William Lloyd Garrison, at that 
time conducting an insignificant paper at Ben- 
nington, in Vermont, in the political interest 
of John Quincey Adams. The eagerness of 
spirit and uncompromising ardour of this 
young man made an impression on Lundy 
which he did not forget, and after some re- 
flection he made another journey to Boston 
in the depth of winter, and from thence 
walked a hundred and twenty-five miles 
through the snow to visit Garrison in his 
own home, and suggest to him a nobler 
mission. 

The future apostle of emancipation was at 
that time only twenty-three years of age, 
having been born December roth, 1805, at 



























Newburyport, Massachusetts. His father had 
been lost at sea, but his mother appears to 
have been a noble woman, well capable of 
supplying the loss. She gave her son the 
best education possible to one in her circum- 
stances ; but at twelve years of age he had to 
leave school and work for his living. He 
tried shoemaking first, then joinery, but he 
succeeded in neither. Happily, at thirteen, 
he found congenial employment in the office 
of the Mewburyport Herald, where, in a few 
years, he became not only a skilled compo- 
sitor but aready writer. In the hot years of 
youth he was so much moved by the struggle 
of the Greeks for independence, that he had 
half a mind to exchange his compositor’s stick 
for musket and bayonet. He was reserved, 
however, for a still nobler conflict—nobler 
because On a grander scale, and involving far 
wider issues. In 1826, at the end of his 
apprenticeship, he started in Newburyport a 
paper called the Free Press. He failed in 
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this, and had to seek work in Boston as a 
journeyman printer; but his active mind soon 
found fresh occupation in editing the Vational 
Philanthropist, the first “teetotal” paper in 
America, or perhaps in the world. ‘This did 
not last long, and in 1828 he went to Ben- 
nington, where Lundy found him out. At the 
instigation of the Quaker, Garrison accepted 
the editorship of the Baltimore periodical. 

It was not long before differences sprang 
up between the two men. Lundy was for 
gradual, Garrison for immediate and uncon- 
ditional emancipation. A ship belonging to 
Newburyport was engaged in the shameful 
domestic slave trade, whose centre was at 
Baltirzore. Garrison denounced the owners 
of this vessel so vigorously that he was sued 
for libel, fined fifty dollars, and on his refusal 
to pay was cast into prison, He employed his 


time in writing on the wall of his cell sonnets 
that rang with courage, defiance, and faith. 
(Zo be continued.) 





Turner hunted down. 





I LIE awake when all around are sleeping, 
And hear the bracken rustle in the. park, 
And watch the grey dawn through the thickets creeping, 
Till the white roses glimmer in the dark. 


Once more, as in old days, I seem to ramble 
In the sweet winding ways among the trees ; 

The shades are deep—the bloom is on the bramble— 
The air is dreamy with the sound of bees. 


Voices, long silent, call me softly, kindly, 
“‘The path is rough,” they say, “take heed, my child;” 
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blindly, 
And found them lead into a darker 
wild! 


Old thoughts revive, old tones renew their 
pleading, 
And win me back into a better way; 
O loving voices, soothing, chiding, leading, 
Ye come between the darkness and the 
day ! 


Il. 


When the toil of the day is o’er 
And the happy are gone to rest, 
And the mother has closed the door 
And folded the babe to her breast ; 


When the lovers murmur, and sigh 
At the sound of the words, “good 
night,” 
And afar in the soft grey sky 
Shines Hesperus, tender and bright ; 


Then the wanderer roams alone 
Through the woodlands quiet and dim ; 





Ah, I have trodden other paths more 


Forgotten, unloved, and un- 
known, 

Is there hope in the world for 

him ? 


When the earth is dewy and 
sweet, 
And the light dies out from 
above, 
Then a life that is incomplete 
Grows sick for a whisper of 
love. 





But the voice of the nightingale 
Thrills clear through the 
gloom of the wood ; 
Though the heart and the 
flesh may fail, 
He sings that the 
Father is good. 






He sings for the lonely 
one’s sake ; 

For God, in His 
tenderness 
deep, 

Has songs for the 
children _ that 
wake 

And peace 
for the chil- 
dren that 
sleep. 

SARAH DOUDNEY. 


GODLINESS. 


By THE LATE THOMAS JONES, 


«, “Godliness is profitable unto all things, having promise of the life that now is, and of that which is to come.” 
x Timotsy iv. 8. 


(, ODLINESS is the state of the soul in 
relation to God. A godly man is a 
person who believes in God, who loves Him, 
who has reverence towards Him, who longs 
to know Him better, who endeavours to do 
His will, who wishes to live in His presence 
for ever. The feelings of a godly man are 
admirably expressed in these words of the 
Psalmist : “My heart and my flesh cry out 
for the living God.” That is a godly man. 
Godliness has its origin in God. It is a light 
shining on the darkness of our poor broken 
nature, and it was lit by God. It is a fire 
kindled in the spirit by the hand of the 
Omnipotent, to consume the evil, the cor- 
ruption, the wrong in our nature. Godliness 
is a new life implanted by the Spirit of God, 
the beginning of everlasting well-being. God- 
liness is a spiritual summer, caused by the 
breath of heaven—God calling forth abun- 
dant harvests of graces and virtues in the 
heart of the Christian man. Do not the 
Scriptures justify me in the use of these 
figures? Do not the Scriptures say that 
Christians are born from above? “ Ye are 
God’s husbandry,” “ Ye are God’s temple,” 
“ God’s workmanship ;” and “It is God that 
worketh in you both to will and to do of His 
good pleasure.” This is godliness, as it is 
concerned with God and our nature. One 
more word about it. Godliness is a new 
image of God in human nature. It is god- 
likeness, purity, righteousness, goodness, and 
love in the nature of man, and the image of 
goodness, righteousness, justice and love in 
the nature of God—a feeble image it may be, 
but still an image. The dewdrop is an image 
of the ocean, with its storms and tides, its 
shallows and depths. A faint image; yes, 
but a real one. The sweet welcome ray of 
light which is now falling upon you—that 
ray of light is the same exactly as the ocean 
of light in the burning sun. The infant child 
in its mother’s arms is the image of a man. 
Give him twenty years, and he will attain to 
perfect manhood. A good man (meaning by 
good the man who is just, who has the virtues 
and graces, and faith, and who honours and 
reverences God)—that man is truly now in 
the image of his Father in heaven. Do you 


know a good man in your town? Then you | 


can say, There is an image of God! Do you 
know a just man? There is an image of 





God. Do you know a loving, affectionate 
man? ‘There is an image of God. Godli- 
ness is nothing mysterious, it is simple as 
daylight. But you say, “I am not perfect!” 
Well, what is perfect in this world? The 
little child is nof perfect; give him time, and 
he will be perfect ; give me time, and I shall 
be perfect; give my brothers time, and we 
shall all be perfect. This is godliness; and 
St. Paul asserts here with regard to it, that it 
has wonderful and peculiar qualities, that it 
is profitable unto all things, it has rewards for 
you here and hereafter, “ hath promise of the 
life that now is, and of that which is to come,” 

In the first place, godliness is favourable to 
physical health. My reason for this assertion 
is the following. Godliness demands and 
promotes temperance, industry, and frugality, 
and these three things are essential to the 
health of the world. If these three virtues 
were universal in England, this nation would 
be healthier and stronger, and the years of a 
man’s life would be multiplied. Isaiah, in 
poetical language, speaks of the time when 
‘the days of a man shall be as the days of a 
tree.” This, of course, is not to be received 
literally ; it is poetry, but it contains a deep 
truth. When godliness becomes the ruling 
principle of human society, disease will be 
reduced, life will be pleasant, musical, har- 
monious; old age will be long put off, and thus 
our years will be many. Godliness is profit- 
able unto all things. I don’t believe a person 
can be well except he be temperate, indus- 
trious, and frugal. If you want to be well 
and strong, and to have a comfortable old 
age, you had better observe these three things. 
But, on the present occasion, I am rather 
applying it to the world than to individuals, 
and I do so because I think that is the senti- 
ment of St. Paul here. 

Now in speaking of this subject of health 
(health the image of holiness, health the gift 
of God, health the presage of the salvation of 
the soul, health that makes the night restful, 
thrice blessed health, the thing we receive 
almost without thinking, beautiful health, 
glorious health, divine health !)—in speaking 
of this subject of health and disease, we, 
as a great and Christian nation, are bound 
to take a broad and deep view of it. The 
prodigal son said, “I have sinned against 
heaven,” that is, “I have transgressed the 
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order of heaven.” Now I believe that of the 
human race.’ Humanity has sinned against 
the order of heaven, against the physical 
order, against the moral order, against the 
intellectual order, and against the spiritual 
order; and one, only one, of the conse- 
quences I namehere. The one terrible con- 
sequence of this evil, this fall, this trans- 
gression against the established order of 
heaven, is, that disease has spread its bane 
through the race. There is not a healthy 
man in the world. There is not one man in 
the world who does not get pains. The 
poison is working in the quintessence of the 
human constitution. The poison is not got 
rid of after ten generations, it is in the human 
constitution to-day. 

Well, it becomes a tremendous question, 
How shall the race be made healthy and 
strong? It will not be done in our time. 
Well, who shall say a word about it, and to 
whom shall we turn? Jesus Christ died on 
Calvary to make the world well in every 
respect ; and he is a poor Christian who ts 
concerned only for his own condition. He 
is a poor Christian whose mind does not go 
down the ages, who does not follow the race 
down the centuries, down through the arches 
of the future, and wish them well. 

Well, how shall the age be healed? I am 
speaking in the hearing of intelligent persons 
who have studied medicine, and I would not 
dare to say a word in that direction in their 
hearing, but I have a theological assertion 
to make, taken from the teaching of Christ ; 
and I assert that nothing but godliness will 
ever heal humanity in a spiritual sense. “ Pro- 
fitable unto all things.” I say this, because 
of what I find in the life of Christ, and Christ 
is better than science. When Christ healed 
the bodies of men, He first cast out the evil 
spirits ; He gave first health of the spirit, and 
then health of the body. The same is true of 
this nation and its needs. The evil spirit of 
sin must be cast out of the spirit of man, 
and physical health will be the consequence. 
After all, our revelation in the gospel is much 
deeper than we have been in the habit of 
thinking. The wrong prin¢iple has been this, 
it has always been a theology, and not a life ; 
it has always been attached more to the mind 
than the body, and people have depreciated 
the body as if it were not to be taken into 
account at all. But remember we are to live 
in bodies for ever. Christ’s redemption is for 
the body as well as for the soul ; and Eng- 
land will never be strong, England will never 
be healthy, our families will never be joyous, 


cast out—until godliness has cast out the 
infernal spirit of sin which has poisoned the 
constitution of the race. “ Godliness is pro- 
fitable unto all things.” 

In the second place, godliness is favourable 
to vigour and clearness of intellect. You 
have this peculiar saying in the Psalms: “ In 
thy light shall we see light;” and a very 
peculiar saying it is—equal to saying, “ we 
must have illumination to see illumination,” 
“we must have light tosee light.” This is a 
peculiar truth. For instance, truth is a light. 
Every truth is a lamp burning in a dark 
place. Godliness, which is the real inspira- 
tion of heaven, is the great light which enables 
us to see the light of truth. I will put it into 
a parable, and you will then remember it, 
Truth to us is like the lost piece of silver ; 
godliness is like the candle which the woman 
took to search for it. We have lost the 
truth, or (which is the same fhing) truth 
everywhere is hid from our eyes—even 
material truth—the facts of the material uni- 
verse! I am perfectly aware of the mar- 
vellous progress of what is called physical 
science during the last fifty years. I havea 
broad, right conception of what has been 
done; but it is marvellous how little we 
know! Much of what we call “science” is 
mere “guessing.” Our best knowledge is 
only a half truth; and when we get a new 
fact we see another fact behind it, which 
assures us that there are ten thousand other 
facts behind that. Oh yes, after all the work 
of the scientists, it is very little that is known, 
These things are now hid from our eyes. 
The truth concerning God is in the world, is 
in the Bible, is in man, but it is hid from the 
sight. The truth of the Christian religion 
is hid in Christendom by the legerdemain of 
the great Christian churches—its simplicity 
and grandeur hidden—hidden like the lost 
piece of silver. Why, oh why, do we see in 
the great churches popes and cardinals danc- 
ing their stupid fairy dance before an intelli- 
gent universe? Why this terrible caricature 
of the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ? All 
Europe blind—stone blind ! 

The truth concerning the future world 
again is hidden from sight. Men take for 
granted that there zs a future world. We 
have words to express the idea, but how few 
realise it! How few have an intellect clear 


enough—how few have sufficient mental 
vigour to see right through the thick veil 
into the heaven of heavens, the holy of 
holies. 

Well, let me return. 


How shall the world 





life will never be sweet until ungodliness is 


How shall the mind 


have a clear intellect ? 
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of humanity be invigorated to discover the 
truth of religion, or all truth? I say, let 
scientists become godly men. Some scientists 
have had great broadness without religion, 
and have discovered wonders. But what if 
they had brought religion to the study of 
things? They would have discovered greater 
wonders! If Byron and Shelley and others 
had lived in communion with God! If our 
present scientists lived in communion with 
the Eternal, the powers of their minds would 
be mvigorated, their horizon would be larger. 
Communion with God is the greatest clearing, 
invigorating, strengthening, and beautifying 
power that ever touched the human soul. 
And if science would discover the truths of 
the material world, science must be godly. 

How can men, say you, see God? By 
first loving Him. Not understand Him first 
and then love Him; but love Him first and 
understand Him afterwards. How shall we 
discover Christianity in Europe? By being 
godly. We must begin over again, and live 
it. “Godliness is profitable unto all things.” 
Would you have healthy bodies and healthy 
minds? ‘They who would have them must 
be godly. 

In the third place, godliness is favourable 
to peace and rest of conscience. It teaches 
and disposes man to be faithful in the per- 
formance of his duty ; and the performance 
of duty is the only thing that can give rest 
and peace of conscience. I should like to 
have dealt with this word “duty.” It is 
what is due from us—it is what we owe to 
God, to ourselves, and to our fellows. Duty! 
It is supremely important. Men ask, What 
will enrich us? what will give us pleasure? 
What will raise us in the estimation of our 
fellows? What will make us famous? In- 
nocent questions enough; but the grand 
question is, What is our duty? You young 
people going out into the world, what is the 
question you are asking? How shall I be- 
come rich? How shall I be esteemed? 
Well, ask these questions and God give you 
success! But the question of questions is, 
duty! duty! duty! Duty performed and a 
quiet conscience give rest. 

“ Duty,” you say, “is difficult to fulfil.” 
So it is difficult: it was hard for Joseph 
when he was sold by his brethren, but he 
did his duty, and when the time of trouble 
came he was the means of preserving his 
father’s house. He had felt that God had 
called him to the place of bondage, and he 
performed his duty there. It was hard for 
the noble, kingly, majestic Moses to leave 
the wealth, the glory, and the bright prospects 

















of Egypt, and to go away and become a 
shepherd on the mountains of Midian, but he 
believed it to be his duty, and he did it. It 
was excessively difficult for Job, when his 
friends turned away from him, when the blast 
smote him with disease, when his camels and 
sheep and oxen were slain, and whitening in 
heaps over the field, and when his children 
were destroyed; it was very hard, but he 
said, “The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” It was difficult for the apostles to 
endure the persecutions which they endured ; 
but duty called them, and they did their 
duty likemen. And a thousand martyrs rise 
up before my eyes. Think of the burning 
flames of fire and the other horrible tortures 
they passed through. Duty called them, and 
they died for the faith, I know my preaching 
is weak, because I can never make you feel 
the full force of it; but let us rise to the 
sense of dignity of doing one’s duty. What 
cowards the majority of men are! The slen- 
derest temptation will lead them astray. 
What will help me to do my duty? Godli- 
ness! godliness ! 

In the fourth place, godliness is favour- 
able to temporal prosperity. It makesa man 
sober, honest, prudent, industrious ; and these 
four things are the elements of temporal 
prosperity. When the whole of the people 
come to practise these virtues universally— 
when the whole of the human race is sober, 
honest, prudent, and industrious, the wealth 
of the world will be boundless. There is a 
deep meaning to me in the old promises 
always given to Israel. The sum and the 
substance of them is this :—Obey the Lord 
thy God and thou shalt inherit the land—a 


.land flowing with milk and honey ; the plains 


of Judah and the valleys of Israel shall be 
thine. This is equal to saying, Obey the 
Lord thy God, and thou shalt be rich, well- 
to-do, prosperous, and shalt inherit the 
beautiful land washed by the waters of the 
crystal Mediterranean and overshadowed by 
the divine Lebanon. You see, the eternal 
truth is in the Old Testament as well as 
in the New Testament. Let men become 
godly —let England become godly —and 
the mines of the world will pour their 
treasures at her feet. You must understand 
I am speaking of nations; I don’t preach 
this to individuals, because the principle here 
would not so strongly apply. I know godly 
tradesmen whose consciences are hurt fre- 
quently. They are bound to half obey the 
usages of the place and to buy and sell what 
others do, or else fail and go through the 
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bankruptcy court. But when the whole 
world is sober and honest, and prudent, and 
wisely industrious, we shall live in a land 
flowing with milk and honey, compared with 
the present state of things. I say that 
honesty, kindness, godliness are a sure 
remedy against poverty, and a sure way to 
temporal prosperity. There are hundreds, 
nay thousands, of people to-day in the depths 
of poverty, because of a general want of 
godliness. Every kingdom in Europe is 
groaning under the burden of a great 
national debt—and that has been incurred 
through want of godliness. I say it would 
be one of the grandest things for the human 
race, looking to the present life only, to 
become godly. 

In the fifth place, godliness brings comfort 
into all the trials of life. Let me be just and 
honest. Godliness does not prevent all 
troubles. Troubles are ordained by God— 
as I believe, are ordained by the love of God 
—ordained for our spiritual education. We 
must enter the kingdom of heaven, if not 
through “ much” tribulation, at least through 
“some” tribulation. You remember how it 
was this morning when you first awoke. I was 
awake long before day. I went to the window 
to see how things looked. Stars twinkling in 
the distance ; but it was cold. The frosty 
air came in at the window and underneath 
the door. ‘You closed the doors and windows 
to keep the cold out, but it steals in under 
the door, through the keyhole; it passes 
through the porous network of the glass; it 
seems to come down from the ceiling. The 
breath, the genius of winter, cannot be kept 
out. Poor human beings, you are trying to 
keep out the wintry breath of trouble. You 
gather your children round you in your 
beautiful homes; but trouble will come; 





affliction will come ; anxiety will come. No 
science, no book, no friend, no philosophy | 


can keep trouble out of the human family. 
No! but look here; godliness in the midst 
of trouble does help immensely. The night 
was dark, the winds whirled, the tempest 
roared, the ocean waves rolled, the ship 
was almost sinking, when a voice spoke 
amid the uproar of the elements, and al- 
though it was a slender, sweet, whispering 
voice, it was heard above the crashing 
thunder—‘ O ye of little faith, fear not! ye 
shall not sink into the deep. Ye are my 
disciples,” and “ with Christ in the vessel we 
may smile at the storm.” This is godliness 
in affliction. You fear the future ; it says, Fear 
not! You fear affliction; it says, Infinite 
love is below it all! Youhave failed in your 
worldly circumstances! Fear not! Be godly, 
and God will be on thy side forever and 
forever “ profitable unto all things.” 

Godliness, too, passes the boundary of 
time, and over the Jordan of death. God- 
liness pulls aside the curtain which hides the 
invisible and claims as its own the universe 
of the hereafter. ‘‘ Hath promise of the life 
that now is, and of that which is to come.” 
Man is twofold, spiritual and physical, body 
and soul; and there 3s a twofold existence 
corresponding with this twofold nature—the 
material existence and the spiritual existence 
—the present and the future—the seen and 
the unseen. Letme end with these words— 
Godliness hath promise of both states, the 
good of both worlds. Whatever hopes, what- 
ever blessedness, whatever glory, whatever 
joy there is in the bright wide heaven, they 
are all for godliness. Are there crowns in 
our Father’s house? They are for godliness ! 
Are there fountains of joy there which shall 
spring up for ever? It is godly men who 
shall bend over them to drink! ‘Godliness 
is profitable unto all things, having promise 
of the life that now is, and of that which is to 
come.” 





THE MAKE AND GROWTH OF PLANTS. 


By AGNES 


EAVING behind us- vast American 
, forests, gigantic African flowers, mag- 
nificent Polynesian ferns, and tiny fungus- 
growths, let us steal into a quiet English 
garden, one spring day, and note how all 
vegetable nature is springing into fresh life. 
_ The copse of trees, hard by, seems posi- 
tively rejoicing in the sunshine, and every 
leaf and flower of every plant is drinking in 
light and warmth after a soft shower to help 





growth onward. “The first rain and the 


GIBERNE, 


latter rain” are needful in vegetable as well as 
in spiritual existence; and in both cases they 
come from the same source—our Father's 
bounty to His helpless creation. For He 
“ prepareth rain for the earth.” 

I suppose there are thousands of people 
who love to see the fresh tints of spring and 
the richer green of summer on our verdure- 
clad earth, yet never trouble their heads to 
make any inquiry as to the manner of growth 
in trees and shrubs. I suppose there are 
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thousands who enjoy a pretty bouquet, yet 
have not the vaguest ideas as to the make or 
structure of the delicate blossoms gathered 
together. 

In a: slight article such as this, it is im- 
possible to give systematic information, All 
that can be offered is a stray crumb or two 
of knowledge, “just a taste,” as the children 
say. But a mere taste will sometimes lead 
to a desire for more of the same. 

The make and the growth of plants! How 
much is included in these simple words ! 

“ Consider the lilies of the field, How THEY 
Grow!” 

Botanically speaking, the term “ plant” 
means simply “ that which is planted,” and in- 
cludes every description of vegetable existence, 
from the loftiest tree to the tiniest lichen. 

Plants range downwards from the highest 
to the lowest, in a steady descent, class 
following class, order succeeding order. 
Generally speaking, however, these orders 
are not divided by sharp lines of separation, 
but rather melt one into the other, certain 
specimens in the borderland being often 
about equally fitted for the class on either 
side. Even between the two great divi- 
sions of the Animal Kingdom and the Vege- 
table Kingdom there is the same haziness of 
outline. Certain plants were long docketed 
by scientific men as animals, and certain 
animals as vegetables. These mistakes were 
in course of time set right, but they serve to 
show the difficulty of exact classification 
amid the boundless variety of Nature. 

Indeed, it is by no means easy to define 
in few words where lies the real difference 
between a plant and an animal. An animal 
has life; and so has a plant. An animal 
breathes ; and so after a certain fashion does 
a plant. An animal has in its frame cease- 
less blood-circulation; and a plant has sap- 
circulation. An animal requires regular food ; 
so too does a plant. An animal digests its 
food; and something very much like digestion 
is found to take place with at least some 
specimens of plant life. An animal needs 
sleep at certain intervals ; and plants too put 
on an appearance of nightly repose. An 
animal is free to move, and a plant is fixed in 
one place ; but some animals are fixed like 
plants during the greater part of their lives, 
and some plants not only move freely under 
water, but almost appear to exercise a will in 
so doing. 

Still, there the distinction is. Plants are 
not animals, and animals are not plants. 

“God said, Let the earth bring forth grass, 
the herb yielding seed, and the fruit-tree 











yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed is in 
itself, upon the earth: and it was so.” And 
it is so, The same continues. Grasses, 
herbs, and trees spring up and grow, and 
give life to others of their kind, each having 
its own peculiar fruit, according to the laws 
which govern its being. The rose-tree never 
by any possibility brings forth a laburnum 
pod ; and the pear-tree never produces a plum, 
Each plant “after his kind” yields seeds ; 
each seed “after his kind” becomes a plant. 

A well-developed plant consists usually of 
the root, the stem, the leaf, the flower, the 
fruit. These separate parts are bound together 
by one common Life pervading all; and one 
part failing to fulfil its office must in some 
measure affect the rest. They are not, how- 
ever, invariably all present. Sometimes the 
leaves spring directly from the root, and 
there is no stem; as with the primrose. 
Sometimes the leaves are undeveloped, as 
with the cactus. Sometimes there are, strictly 
speaking, no flowers, as with the fern, in which 
case there can be no seed; but “fruit” of 
some kind being needful for the propagation of 
plant-life, spores then take the place of seeds. 

Descending lower in the scale we find 
these distinctions lost. Just as, in the lowest 
orders of the animal kingdom, heads and 
limbs are absent from the animal; so in the 
lowest orders of the vegetable kingdom, roots, 
leaves, and flowers are absent from the vege- 
table. There is a minute plant which some- 
times, in the far north, grows in patches upon 
snow, lending a red tinge to the latter. So 
minute is this plant, and so simple in make, 
that it consists merely of one single cell; 
just one tiny cell, or hollow bag, which gives 
birth to other plant-cells of a like nature. 

In a sense, that which is true of the little 
red snow-plant is true also of the forest tree. 
The one is formed of a single cell ; the other 
is formed of many cells. 

These cells differ much in size. Some- 
times, as in the case of a ripe orange, they 
are large enough to be easily seen; but in 
the texture of plants generally they are so 
small as to be quite invisible unless under a 
microscope. Five hundred or a thousand of 
them laid side by side would occasionally 
reach the length of an inch, but these would 
be good-sized specimens. It is said that 
a cubic inch of carnation-leaf contains over 
three millions of cells. 

The softer and more fleshy parts of a plant 
are chiefly composed of rounded cells, lying 
more or less closely pressed together ; and 
these parts are said to be formed of CELLULAR 
TISSUE, or cell-substance, The cells of flower- 
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petals, and of the delicate outer skin which 


covers leaves and stems, are usually filled with 
air; otherwise cells more generally contain 
liquid. 

Some parts of plants and trees are com- 
posed of elongated cells or long hollow 
tubes, lying side by side in bundles, for the 
carrying of air and liquid to and fro between 
roots and leaves. These become in many 
cases gradually filled with solid substance, 
and they are then designated woody fibre. 
Again there are elongated cells, or hollow 
tubes, the walls of which contain or are com- 
posed of delicate fibres, wound tightly round 
and round in minute coils, and they are 
designated spiral vessels. The parts made | 
of these long tubes, whether spiral or not, are 
termed generally VASCULAR TISSUE, or vessel 
substance. 

All the tougher parts of a plant, such as 
the, trunk of a tree, the roots, the branches, | 
the twigs, and the leaf-veins, are more or less | 
strengthened by the presence of woody fibre. | 
The quickly-fading petals of a flower contain | 
no woody fibre. 

If a tree be cut down at some little dis- 
tance from the ground, leaving a clean flat 
circular surface, an interesting sight is pre- 
sented, 

First we find the central pith, made of cel- 
lular tissue, originally the soft green stem of 
the young seedling, and in old age not sel- 
dom disappearing altogether. Then come 
successive layers of hard and firm wood, the 
fresh growth of each year being usually 
marked by distinct successive circles. ‘This 
is the heart-wood of the tree. Each portion 
of it has in turn consisted chiefly of hollow 
vessels; but gradually these have all been 
clogged up w .h solid material, and now they 
are “ woody fibre.” 

Outside the heart-wood, though still within 
the enclosing bark, is the new circle of latest- 








formed wood called sap-wood, lighter in 
colour, softer in texture, and composed still | 
of hollow vessels lying in close bundles, with | 
occasional ducts or holes between. Had | 
the tree been allowed to stand, this sapwood | 
would, in its turn, have become hardened, 
and another layer of fresh sap-wood would 
have been formed outside, to take its place | 
next year in the work of carrying sap. 

In addition to these countless “ water- 
pipes” running up and down the trunk, 
there is an appearance of delicate rays con- 
verging from the bark all round towards the 
central pith. The said “rays” are really 
other water-pipes, lying, not perpendicu- 
larly but horizontally, in countless numbers 

XII—34 ; 


throughout the whole trunk from bottom to 
top. The pith being called the “medulla,” 
these rays branching from and towards it are 
named “ medullary rays.” 

Of course none of these minute tubes or 
hollow vessels can be seen as such with the 
naked eye. Still, the difference, roughly, be- 
tween pith, heart-wood, sap-wood, ducts, bark, 
and medullary rays, is easily discernible. 

Much has been said about the conveyance 
of liquid; and this liquid is in large measure 
the food of vegetables ; for plants cannot live 
without food, any more than can animals. 
But the passages in roots and leaves, through 
which all food has first to pass, are so exceed- 
ingly minute that substances of a solid nature 
can only be received when dissolved in 
water, or when changed into the form of air 
by combination with a gas. 

“The trees of the Lord are full of sap; 
the cedars of Lebanon which He hath 
planted.” Nor cedars only, but oaks, elms, 
beeches, sycamores, poplars, and the rest— 
all are “full of sap,” more especially in the 
spring-time. 

First, the tree sucks up food out of the 
ground through the soft tips of its rootlets, 
chiefly liquid food. During spring days the 
sap rises with steady continuous power, 
drawn from the earth, a rich stream pouring 
straight upwards through the vessels of the 
branching roots, then through the new sap- 
wood channels and ducts of the trunk, send- 
ing countless tiny streamlets through hori- 
zontal passages towards bark and pith, often 
so abundant in its flow as to fill the very air- 
vessels of the trunk. It rises upwards in- 
cessantly, becoming thicker and sweeter in 
its course, reaching a height of fifty feet, one 
hundred feet, two hundred feet, even three 
or four hundred feet, lavishing side-flows into 
every branch during its progress, feeding 
every twig, supplying baby-rivulets to every 
vessel in every leaf, till at length the upper- 
most spray of all is gained. 

What makes the sap thus rise, contrary 
to the usual tendency of liquids to run always 
downwards ? 

Ah, what? Many theories have been 
started for the explanation of this extra- 
ordinary though every-day fact. But no 
man can yet state clearly and with certainty 
how it comes about. So little do we know 
of the most commonplace things around us! 

That is the “ascending sap;” at first a 
thin and watery liquid, undergoing some 
change in its ascent, containing much that 
is needful for the life of the tree, and a good 
deal also that is superfluous. 
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Then comes the reverse stream, or the 
“‘ descending sap.” 

The leaves drink in food as well as the 
roots—food this time principally in the form 
of air. One of the chief substances of which 
plants are made is carbon, or charcoal, and 
it is required in constant fresh supplies. 
Carbon in a solid form could not possibly 
enter the tiny passages of either leaves or 
roots; but carbon combined with oxygen, 
thus forming carbonic acid gas, is easily 
sucked up by the roots from the soil, and 
drunk in more abundantly by the leaves from 
the atmosphere. 

The leaves have a most important work 
to do. The carbonic acid gas has to be 
separated into its two parts; the carbon 
being held fast for the use of the tree; the 
pure oxygen gas, so needful for human life, 
being breathed out again through the leaves 
into the atmosphere. But this business, per- 
formed by the green parts of a plant, can 
only go on in daylight. Without the assist- 
ance of the sun, the plant has no power to 
separate the carbon from the oxygen. It is 
generally believed that leaves give out at 
night some amount of poisonous carbonic 
acid gas unchanged, and that therefore plants 
are undesirable companions in hours of dark- 
ness, although by day they are positive bene- 
factors to man, helping to keep up a supply 
of pure oxygen for his use. Some, however, 
doubt whether carbonic acid gas is given out 
even at night in the case of a thoroughly 
healthy plant. 

Noris this the only task performed by mul- 
titudes of busy little leaves. 

The crude thin sap, passing upward from 
the roots, always contains a good deal more 
water than is actually needed by the tree. 
The leaves have to separate between the 
necessary and the unnecessary in the sap, 
keeping part for the use of the tree, and 
getting rid of all superfluous liquid. This 
giving out of water is managed by a delicate 
contrivance. Each leaf is covered by an 
extremely thin outer skin of close texture, 
composed of air-filled cells, so closely packed 
together that water cannot pass through. 
But it is needful that water should escape, 
or the tree would become gorged with over- 
much moisture and must perish. There are, 
therefore, countiess tiny mouths or valves, 
generally in greater numbers on the lower 


surface of the leaf, each being formed of two | 


cells with a tiny slit between, capable of open- 
ing when required. Some plants have few 
or even none of these mouths, or stomata, 
while in others they are very abundant. On 





the leaf of a pear-tree some twenty thousand 
have been counted in a square inch; while 
a lilac leaf has as many as one hundred and 
sixty thousand to the square inch. Conse- 
quently the lilac loses its moisture rapidly, 
and soon droops for lack of water at its roots, 

After the great ascending stream begins 
the other stream, the “ descending sap,” most 
abundant in autumn. From all the leaves, 
in millions of minute rivulets, the sap pours 
steadily downwards within the bark, sending 
again countless level flows in every direction, 
never ceasing till it reaches the roots and soaks 
even into the ground. Those three streams, 
the upward, the downward, and the horizontal, 
of the sap, form all together the circulation 
of the tree. When the downward flow takes 
place, the sap is found to be greatly changed 
from that which rose in the spring. ‘The 
exact manner of the change varies much in 
different trees. Sometimesit becomes poison- 
ous, sometimes oily, sometimes milky, some- 
times it contains resin, and often it loses its 
sweetness. 

“ A good tree bringeth forth good fruit.” 
It cannot be otherwise. A tree or plant in 
healthy condition, with sufficient water, sun- 
light, and fresh air, with a steady flow of sap, 
with abundant foliage carrying on its lawful 
work, must naturally result in fruit-bearing. 
If fruit fail to appear, we know something to 
be wrong with the tree. 

The production of fruit is the work of the 
flower. There could be no health, no con- 
tinued life without the leaves; yet “nothing 
but leaves ” would be indeed unsatisfactory. 
For the plant has its task to do in filling up 
gaps made by death in earth’s green mantle. 
The leaves perform their duty in supporting 
present life. The duty of the flower is to 
provide future life. 

Much might be said about the “make” 
of a flower. But want of space forbids more; 
and this must be reserved for some future day. 

We have “considered,” not “ the lilies of 
the field,” but “the trees of the wood,” and 
“how they grow,” in the slight and hasty 
manner which alone is possible in so brief a 
paper. But a deeper and fuller consideration 
of the subject, by those whose interest is in 
| any measure aroused, will be found trouble 
, well repaid. 
| Lessons of grave import may be found 
written “between the lines” in all such 
studies. One lesson, profound yet very 
simple, meets us almost at the first glance 
when we wander into meadow or garden: 
“ The grass withereth, the flower fadeth, but 
| the Word of our God shall stand for ever.” 

















WHEN THE SEA GIVES UP ITS DEAD. 


A Tale of Sea Folks. 
By PASTOR FRIES. Given in ENGLISH BY JULIE SUTTER. 


CHAPTER V.—IN PERILS OF WATERS. 


HE sea rolled mountains against the 
western coast; people watched them 
anxiously from the sheltering dykes. But 
much more anxiously would the Hallig people 
be watching on their low-lying wharves. The 
wind had been blowing from the west inces- 
santly, sweeping the Atlantic billows through 
the Channel and tumbling them against the 
unsheltered isles in the ocean beyond, grow- 
ing in fury till it blew a hurricane. It was 
full moon in December ; the sea had risen far 
above the usual high-water mark, reaching 
in the afternoon the level of the wharves ; 
the turning of the tide was expected by eight 
o'clock, but there was scarcely a perceptible 
change ; and as the storm went on increasing, 
the Hallig people prepared for the worst. 

Towards evening they had moved their 
sheep and the most valuable furniture to the 
garret-floor of their dwellings, not forgetting 
some bottles of sweet water and food fora 
couple of days. 

The roaring billows swept the islands, each 
wharf now being turned into an island by 
itself. By ten o’clock the sea, the merciless 
sea, knocked for admittance everywhere at 
their gates. Door and window soon give 
way, and the waves go heaving through the 
house. Brick and mortar cannot hold, and 
soon each upper story is left standing on its 
poles with sockets firmly planted in the 
wharf; yet even the stout timber-work can- 
not endure. 

Esther, with the child and the old father, 
is sitting on the topmost floor, the hay-loft, 
in fact, looking from the little window upon 
the howling wilderness about them. Most of 
their household possessions, saved together 
for many a year, had been carried away by 
the rapacious flood. For 4 moment they 
could see them float, and then being hurled 
into the open-mouthed grave. If they can 
but save their lives! It is a terrible look-out 
from the loft into all but certain death. The 
full moon appears and disappears behind the 
clouds, sweeping across it at the speed of 
the gale. There is a ghastly light by which 
they can watch every nearing wave bursting 
foam-covered against the quaking house. 
Are they pitiless these terrible waters—have 





| the minutes been changed to hours—is there 
no falling of the tide? Has the gale not yet 
spent its fury? will it not fold its cold, cruel 
wings? It is indeed the majesty of God 
riding upon the waters, even in this dread 
commotion. Let them come here, the 
foolish men, who say in their hearts there is 
no God. On the hay-loft of a Hallig house, 
which every moment threatens to yield to 
the upheaving waves, they might perhaps 
hear the voice of Him who speaks in thunder 
to the trembling heart. Where now is the 
pride of man, his wisdom, his comeliness, his 
power in life? There is but one thing that 
will stand when the waters roar, even the 
faith which overcometh the world, and not 
only the world, but the terrors of the deep. 
Look at the pale young mother in the loft 
of the tottering house ; she holds the child in 
her arms, sheltering it with her own tender 
body from the cutting blast. But though 
pale and anxious-looking, a solemn expres- 
sion is on her face ; there is danger, but she 
is not fearful of the life which she knows is 
in the hands of God. It is a terrible death, 
truly, to be carried away by the waves, but 
they also may be His messengers of life 
eternal. With the shadow of death about her, 
and a weeping child in her arms, she might 
well ask tremblingly, “Hath God forgotten 





to be gracious? Hath He in anger shut up 
His tender mercies?” Yet again she could 


|add: “ Thou art the God that doest wonders 


—my soul followeth, thy right hand up- 
holdeth me.” 

Niels Andersen was standing by the little 
window. With the calmness of a man grown 
old in danger he looks abroad, watching partly 
the timber foundation of his house, partly 
a vessel in distress, 2 Dutch schooner, which 
throughout the day had been seen bearing up 
against the gale, and now stood forth from 
the darkness in the flickering moonlight. 
Old Andersen was just thinking: “ I wonder 
who are worse off—we here, or they out 
there! There'll be a stickfast in a moment, 
and then there'll be a fine to-do.” Hark! a 
thundering crash—the poles giving way, the 
house breaking asunder, the hay-loft sinking 





on the waves. Esther commends her soul to 
God, and presses the child closer—a fragile 
vessel indeed was the drifting loft! But as 
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of old it had pleased the Lord to save eight 
souls alive, so it pleased Him now to prepare 
an ark for these three ; and a faithful human 
heart should be the means. 

Andrew and his mother had saved them- 
selves in the loft, and from it the young man 
kept looking anxiously towards the house 
across, sheltering her whom he loved more 
than anything else on earth. He saw the 
walls give way, saw the poles bending to 
the surf. They shared a like danger, for 
Elsbeth’s house too was resting but on tim- 
ber ; but Andrew’s thoughts were of Esther 
and the child. He knew the house could 
not stand long in the tremendous swell. 
His anxiety for them turns to prayer for help 
in the awful need. There isa knocking from 
without, now higher, now lower, as the waves 
go rising or sinking. But this is not the 
knocking of the water, it must be something 
carried against the house. He looks forth, 
stretching his head beyond the little window 
as far as possible—there itis again. Merciful 
God, it is a boat—a boat! washed away, no 
doubt, from the Dutch vessel, and floating here 
amid the ruins of their habitation. It can 
save them all if only he can seize it. He 
catches up a boat-hook which he brought 
with him to rescue, if possible, some of their 
drifting goods. And he succeeds in securing 
it; the oars are yet fastened to the sides. 
It is a strong little craft; his sailor’s eye sees 
it and rejoices, giving thanks to God. Again 
he looked across. At last! Niels Andersen’s 
house has given way, they are drifting on 
the hay-loft! Now for strength ; and indeed 
he feels a supernatural power coming to him. 
Taking up his old mother he enters with her 
into the boat—they push off. He calls out to 
those he would save, but the waves drown 
his voice. Fortunately both wind and current 
are in his favour; a great billow brings 
them close; Andrew, bending to the oar 
with all his might, seeks to lay hold with his 
hook. Niels Andersen meets his endeavours, 
the love of life lending a power beyond 
ordinary strergth.; they are all saved into the 
boat, not yet indeed saved from the deep, 
but the boat is strong, rising and sinking 
atop of the billows, and, best of all, the hand 
of God is with them. They are carried 
towards one of the higher wharves, where 
the house, though much damaged, promises 
to survive the disaster. Andrew, straining 
with all his might, succeeds in bringing-to 
the boat ; there, also, men and women and 
children had fled to the roof; but they call 
out to them words of cheer; the worst is 
over, the tide is sinking, the morning dawns ! 








Anxious hands are stretched forth to help 
them, and they are all saved alive. 

Niels Andersen might well ask, who were 
better off, those on the vessel afloat, or the 
Hallig folkson the hay-loft? It was hard to 
say. The schooner, driving before the gale, 
was carried amongst the islands, the vessel 
labouring bravely ; and those who watched 
her could not but see that her helmsman was 
a tight good sailor, defending her well. He 
was a young man, himself in command of the 
ship. Fatigue seemed to have no power 
over him; hour upon hour passed in the 
tempestuous sea and he moved not from the 
wheel, his clear eye everywhere, his full-toned 
voice giving orders to the crew. While day- 
light lasted the young man’s eye ever and 
anon rested on the smaller Hallig, with her 
wharves and houses rising like so many 
specks above the high-going sea. He had 
even asked for his telescope, fixing it ona 
particular spot. As the gale lessened fora 
moment in the afternoon he ordered the boat 
to be lowered, as though he intended to row 
across ; but before he or anybody else could 
enter it, it was, through the carelessness of 
one of the sailors, carried away by a sweep- 
ing sea, which roused an ungovernable fury 
in the young commander. As the even- 
ing advanced the hurricane gathered force, 
and the vessel soon obeyed no man’s will. 
The captain, himself at the helm, swore 
angry oaths, stamping passionately, and his 
dark eye scanned with an evil fire the course 
of the clouds. That it was Thomas we need 
hardly say. He saw there was danger, yet in 
him also a voice would have spoken: ‘There 
is a God mighty to save! but he had long 
ago given up lending ear to the voice within, 
he trusted his own strong arm and his sailor 
experience. 

“ Oho, boys,” said he to the crew, as they 
looked anxiously about them, ‘“ we have 
weathered stronger gales than this! Let’s 
go at it, we'll yet get it under!” 

But there was no getting it under, and an 
old sailor presently remarked: “If things 
don’t mend soon, we shall be riding keel 
uppermost before the morning!” and he 
pointed to a sandbank stretching away 
ominously. The captain flung an oath at 
him, ‘retorting angrily: “ It might well be so 
if men turned milksops.” The old man 
moved to his post muttering. 

As human strength and skill availed no- 
thing, as the weary crew became faint-hearted 
and the vessel was beyond control, the inward 
voice said yet again: There isa God to save! 
But Thomas had forgotten how to pray, it 
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was long since he had tried. He had lived 
lately in the rich shipping towns of Holland, 
had had plenty of money, spending it merrily 
with boon companions, and thoughts of the 
Hallig had come but rarely; nor had he 
turned his eye away when pretty women 
moved his fancy, for the memory of Esther 
did not trouble him. He had succeeded to 
the captaincy of a vessel ; his fine seamanship 
was found worthy of trust. On the present 
occasion he was commanding a schooner 
bound for Copenhagen. He had intended 
to make use of this opportunity for a visit at 
the old home ; but he should not be able to 
stay—duty first; he was bound for Copen- 
hagen! Now he was wrathful that wind and 
waves should cross his plans when he was 
desirous of showing himself again at home. 
He looked round, and his experience told 
him that the old sailor had been right ; there 
was little hope to save the vessel from being 
wrecked. His face darkened and he ground 
his teeth. 

Did he not see Death stretch forth his arm 
from the yawning billows ready to seize him, 
dragging him to the deep where many a brave 
sailor finds an early grave? Yes, he could 
not but think of death, especially as darkness 
closed round them; but he shrugged his 
shoulders impatiently ; he could swim ashore, 
if any one could; he would yet fight for his 
life even with the sea. Did he not think of 
the past, of the great sin with which he had 
burdened his soul, of the deep wrong he had 
done to Andrew? Did he not again see 
the hand with the ring, stretching in agony 
from the water and sinking in death? Yes, he 
saw it even now, and the cold drops stood 
upon his forehead. Again the voicesaid, There 
is a God to save! It was as though an un- 
seen power were wrestling for his soul, trying 
to bring his hands together in prayer, if he 
would but yield. But a wave washed the 
deck and washed such thoughts away with it, 

The ship ran aground. The one chance 
of life was swimming ashore ; but the surging 
breakers were such that most of the crew 
preferred to remain on board. Heavy seas 
washed the stranded vessél one after another ; 
as the morning dawned some of the crew 
hung all but frozen in the rigging. The 
young man who had stood at the wheel, and 
whose eye ever and anon had sought the 
Hallig, had disappeared. 

This world’s gain had choked the good 
seed in his heart. The Lord looked for 
fruit and found none. He was called to his 
account, Who hath known the mind of the 
Lord, and who hath been His counsellor ? 





CHAPTER VI.—BROUGHT TO THE HAVEN 
WHERE WE WOULD BE. 


THE poor Hallig folks had been able to 
descend from their hay-lofts to look after 
what was left of their worldly goods. The 
isle presented a woeful aspect indeed. Where 
the houses were not bodily carried away they 
had at least had their lower walls knocked 
in, leaving the upper stories on bare poles, 
and such rooms as remained scarcely habit- 
able. And yet they thanked God for saving 
mercies—none had been drowned. 

Esther stood with her father on the Green 
Wharf ; their house was gone, a few poles 
only showed where it had been. Mother 
Elsbeth’s house had survived, one of her 
rooms on the lee side being even tolerably 
preserved ; it could at least be repaired and 
be something of a shelter through the winter, 
though for the present they had to be satis- 
fied with the loft above. 

Charitable souls from the land had sent 
help to the poor islanders in their sore dis- 
tress ; assoon as a boat could live in the sea 
food and clothes came over, and, what was no 
less needful, men and building material to 
repair the shattered homes. And God who 
had visited them so terribly, now gave 
favourable weather and mild sunny days. 

When the waters had abated, the strand as 
usual was looked over. For the sea, which 
robs the Hallig people of much which is 
theirs, leaves them in exchange also some of 
its prey. The poorisland folks can make use 
of almost anything in the shape of wreckage, 
be it but planks drifted ashore or fragments 
of any kind. On the third day after the 
storm, the wind having changed to the east, 
the tide for the first time sank again below 
the “sands,” and at nightfall some boys 
brought up the news that a body had been 
washed ashore. On the following morning 
all went down to see. A body had, indeed, 
been floated up, badly used by the water ; 
the body of a young man, dark complexioned 
and dark haired. Andrew, too, had come. 
There was an eager group round the corpse ; 
among them some sailors of the stranded ship 
who had been saved, and had come over 
with the provision boats to have a look at 
the Hallig after the storm-tide. Andrew, 
passing through them, caught a glimpse of 
the dead man’s face, recognition being instan- 
taneous. “Thomas!” he cried. The others, 
too, had recognised him, and were consult- 
ing who should take the news to poor 
Esther. 

Andrew stood awe-filled. The sight went 
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to his heart. He heard not what those 
around him were saying, but again and again 
it called through his soul, Behold the hand 
of God! Some one tapped his shoulder ; it 
was the old sailor from the schooner, himself 
a Frieslander. As Andrew looked up, the 
other inquired, 

“Did you know him ?” 

Andrew nodded, asking in his turn, 

“ Are you one of the crew?” 

“Ves,” said the old tar, adding, “ there 
wasn’t much bottom in him ashore, but he 
was a fine sailor for all that.” 

Andrew took the old man aside, question- 
ing him about the poor captain. But he 
looked knowing, remarking merely it was 
best to make a long story short. “I have 
seen much of him for the last six months; 
he was a good deal about Amsterdam, and 
always in high water. He liked to be merry 
with his friends, and was a favourite with all. 
The womankind especially put up their 
streamers when he hove in sight. It was 
not known that he was a married man, and 
there was a skipper’s girl at Amsterdam as 
handsome as he, and people said they were 
as fine a couple as could be seen anywhere. 
Well, don’t let the poor wife cry her eyes 
out for him—she cannot have had much joy 
of him! His was sailor love and sailor life, 


ready to make up ashore for what he lost at 
sea!” 

Andrew thanked the old man for his infor- 
mation, and begged the people to carry the 


body to his mother’s house, Four of the 
men took it up, and Andrew walked behind 
deeply moved. The Lord had spoken indeed, 
‘* Vengeance is mine, I will repay !”” He who 
had been able to give over his brother to the 
drowning waves, had himself fallen their prey. 
He who had robbed him of the woman of 
his love, now lay dead at his feet. Yes, and 
his very boat had been snatched from him to 
become. the means of safety to his forsaken 
wife and child. Andrew bowed his head ; 
the Lord had judged between them. 

When the Hallig people had taken the 
body to Mother Elsbeth’s house, leaving it 
there in the one room that had not hope- 
lessly suffered from the water, Andrew went 
in search of Esther to bring her the awful 
news. He was anxious she should not hear 
it from any but his lips ; for he felt no one 
could approach her soul so gently as he, and 
she would need tenderness in this hour of 
affliction. He found her with the barest of 
comforts in the garret-room of the family who 
had given them shelter during the gale. 
She held little Elsie on her lap and put out 





her hand with a sweet smile to greet the 
friend who had shared the danger, for her 
heart was full of thanksgiving towards God 
who had saved them so marvellously. But 
she caught sight of Andrew’s troubled face 
and her hand dropped; she looked at him 
wistfully with words unspoken on her lips, 
Andrew said, 

‘‘ Esther, the Lord’s hand is upon us! A 
body has been washed ashore ; I have recog- 
nised it !” 

This was all; but the truth stood bare 
before Esther’s soul. She bowed her head 
upon her folded hands, her tears flowing 
over the child’s upturned face, and said 
softly, 

“ Then I am a widow!” 

But the little one put her arms round the 
mother’s neck, looking sweetly into her sor- 
rowing eyes, asking a second time, 

“Mother, is it daddy?” and Esther 
nodded gently amid her tears. 

Then, rising as with a sudden resolution, 
she lifted the child to her arms, and taking 
the hand of the faithful Andrew she said, 

“Let us go; the wife should be where her 
husband is!” 

And as they came across to Mother 
Elsbeth’s, the Hallig women attending to the 
body had already laid it out. But they had 
not been able to smooth the evil expression 
from the handsome face, and the dark, once 
curly, hair hung in lanky meshes round the 
marbly temples. Esther approached softly, 
Andrew having taken the child from her. 
She laid her hands on the dead man’s brow 
and remained in prayer; whereupon: she 
took the little girl and told her this was 
daddy ! 

‘“ We have no flowers now,” said she, “ not 
even a branch of the elder-bushes, else we 
would give him a wreath to his grave. But 
take my heart’s thanks and thy faithful wife’s 
remembrance with thee to the other land for 
the love once given.” 

It was death-leave of Thomas. 

On the Sunday after the terrible tide the 
whole island congregation met in the humble 
church, which, standing on higher ground, 
had to their joy been preserved in the 
general destruction. A more devout congre- 
gation could scarcely have been found any- 
where. How full were their hearts of praise 
and thanksgiving! What if many among 
them had lost house and home, they had yet 
saved life; what if the future was but a 
dark prospect, they had learned to cast 
their burden on Him who could bear their 
sorrow. 
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Esther had taken her place among the 
widows. The young black-veiled face was 
bent to her folded hands; she looked worn 
and weary as though tiredness had entered 
her very soul. The delicate form was shaken 
with inward emotion as the pastor’s voice fell 
on her ear: “ My soul followeth, thy right 
hand upholdeth me!” Her tears flowed as 
from the well-springs of a troubled heart. 
Yes, the right hand of the Lord had dealt 
with her life, taking and giving, bruising and 
healing, laying low and raising up again. 
She had but one cry left: “It is enough, 
Lord, take now my soul!” 

Mother Elsbeth’s house was soon suf- 
ficiently repaired to give shelter to both 
families ; and Andrew felt happy with silent 
joy that Esther should have refuge under his 
roof. He watched over her tenderly, ever 
anxious to comfort the wounded spirit with 
all manner of goodness, And their con- 
versation again and again would turn to the 
wonderful counsel of God’s dealings, teaching 
them more and more to look to Him and let 
His word be an ever-brightening light unto 
their path. They would sit together in the 
long winter evenings when the lamp was lit 
and the Bible opened in the little room. It 
was a fine sight to see the noble, manly 
figure bending to the Word with features of 
peace and worship. When he had done 
reading, they would consider the lesson, 
trying better to understand such passages as 
seemed less clear, and Esther would raise her 
eyes, giving, with all the simplicity of the 
“ children’s” wisdom, her insight concerning 
the text before them. These wintry evenings 
were a time of grace on the Hallig, blessed 
and happy withal, a spring-time in mid- 
winter. 

And, indeed, for Andrew’s heart it was a 
spring-time of hope as well. 
spoken and judged ; was it not possible that 
after all Esther should be his according to 
the first promise? He had not hinted a word 
to her; he knew that her soul was deeply 
bruised and must be dealt with tenderly ; 
moreover, even her bodily frame had suffered 
greatly by all she had gore through in that 
terrible night. She could not regain her 
strength, and looked as though weariness had 
eaten into her very being ; she felt as though 
she never could sleep enough, she said. 
Once only Andrew had ventured to put the 
well-known ring on his finger; he had not 
worn it since his return. Esther saw it and 
laid her hand across it as if to hide it from 
sight, looking at Andrew with eyes of sorrow 
and supplication ; he could not but under- 


The Lord had | 


stand her touching appeal and put away the 
ring. 
The child was the joy of all the little 
household, but especially the young mother’s. 
She was a pretly creature, full of life and 
prattle. Her dark hair curled more and 
more over the innocent forehead, and her 
rosebud mouth seemed indefatigable in talk- 
ing. She was a child that made friends with 
everybody, but, next to her mother, Andrew 
was the little girl’s decided favourite ; for 
like all children she understood the show of 
affection she met with, and knew exactly 
where it was truest and deepest. Moreover, 
none brought her such lovely shells from the 
| strand as Andrew did, and feathers which 
'the gulls dropped from their wings ; none 
| could catch her up so wildly, making the 
| little eyes sparkle with delight as he tossed 
her high; and, better still, he would put her 
on his shoulder, where she sat like a little 
queen as he carried her to the strand or 
round the isle. Yes, the child liked Andrew. 
There was only one thing she liked better 
than being with him, and that was the twi- 
light hour with her mother, when little Elsie 
would nestle softly in Esther’s lap resting the 
curly head against her bosom; and both 
would look out upon the sunset sky watching 
its red and yellow lights fade away before 
the evening star, as it shone forth from the 
paling dome. And Esther would tell the 
child of Him who had made the stars above 
and the waves below ; who gave food to the 
sea-birds around. She would tell the child 
that the Lord God who had made all these 
things had another land across the deep 
water, where the birds did not screech as the 
gulls on the Hallig, but sang sweet-tuned 
songs, building nests in the boughs of beau- 
tiful trees, far grander than the elder-bushes 
on the island. And there were flowers, such 
as the child had never seen, red and blue, 
white and yellow. One flower especially was 
most wonderful, people called it the rose, 
and its perfume was such that one never 
could have enough of its sweetness. The 
child hearkened wonderingly to the’mother’s 
telling of the land across ; it was to the little 
girl what fairyland is to other children. But 
Esther would sometimes smile to herself as 
she thought of yet another Land across, of 
the brightness of which she only knew that 
“eye hath not seen, nor ear heard the 
things which there are prepared ;” and she 
pressed her child to her heart with a close, 
close embrace, kissing her as though she 
were rising to go. 

It was March. 








The days lengthened, the 
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sky deepened, and the clouds were of that 
shade and colouring which tell that winter 
is past; but the winds of early spring swept 
keenly across the isle. Esther would put 
her hand to her chest as though to protect it 
from the cutting air, and she would cough, 
a short little cough, one hardly noticed it. 
Andrew’s eyes watched her anxiously, it 
seemed to him she was getting paler and 
paler, while the eyes shone larger and larger ; 
and once as he took her hand he dropped it, 
almost frightened on perceiving how long 
and transparentit had grown. He proposed 
to go over to the land and consult a doctor 
there who would be able to give advice, and 
he would bring back medicine which would 
surely make her well again. He could no 
longer see her go about so wearily, instead 
of running up and down the wharf as she 
used to do, Esther looked quietly into the 
anxious eyes and shook her head. 

“No, Andrew,” she said, “there is no 
medicine and no doctor that can do me good 
and give back the lost strength. I am tired, 
tired to death, not only in the evening when 
the day is done, but just as tired in the 
morning when the sun is shining brightly and 
I ought to be rested. There is but one 
remedy for such weariness, the sleep which 
He giveth!” 

Andrew was shocked beyond measure, he 
could not, would not believe it; nor would 
he be deterred, but went across at once to 
consult the doctor ashore, returning with 
good counsel and plenty of medicine. Esther 
took it patiently, and thanked her faithful 
friend forall his care. Butit availed nothing, 
her weariness became such that soon she had 
to take to her bed, and the tell-tale cough 
became more frequent. Esther, however, 


was peaceful and happy, saying she could | 


not wish for better times ; all around her were 
so good and kind, that she would owe them 
thanks beyond this life’s gratitude, and the 
mercy of the Lord was greater than she 


could tell ; she was just learning to understand | 


more fully day by day what it was to be 
“brought home.” Such words of hers were 
unspeakable anguish to poor Andrew; his 
dear honest face showed how he wrestled in 
his heart ; and he would ask her, could she 
so easily part from the child? And then 
Esther’s eyes rested on the little girl with a 
deep light of love, and she answered: “ Yes, 
surely, the bond is strong and not to be 
severed, and so is another. I mean the 
bond which knits our souls together, my 








| 





THE END. 


Andrew! But death has no power—it can 
untie such a bond for a moment but not 
sever it. Do you remember that it is written, 
‘Loveis strong as death—many waters cannot 
quench it, neither can the floods drown it?’ 
You will not forget this, my Andrew. Give me 
your hand!” And he gave her his hand 
calmly with a lingering pressure, but as he 
went from her he wept bitterly. 

The fading away was so gradual, so gentle, 
the eye remained so bright and speech so 
easy, that no one guessed the end was near. 
Easter was late, towards the close of April. 
Esther had had a blessed Passion Friday. 
The pastor had come to give her the com- 
munion; and receiving it, she lay quiet, 
saying gently: “Yes, yes, brought home, 
the Lord be thanked!” And she remained 
with folded hands and peaceful smile, like 
one whose eyes were already beholding the 
land across. 

Easter morning dawned. The little house- 
hold prepared for church, Esther insisting 
that all should go; she needed no assistance, 
she said. They went. But Andrew returned 
presently, begging she would allow him to 
stay ; he felt as though he could not leave 
her. She smiled, holding out her hand. 
He took the Bible, and understanding her 
silent gaze he read the Gospel of the day, 
the victory of Him who is the resur- 
rection and the life. Closing the book, he 
looked at her—there was a light in her eyes, 
as of a redeemed spirit preparing for her 
flight to the mansions above. Andrew saw 
that here also was victory in death. He 
dared not speak, feeling as though he were 
standing on holy ground ; but his arms went 
round little Elsie, drawing her close. Thus 
the three remained in silence. The open 
window showed the sparkling Easter sky, 
light fleecy clouds sailing across the sunlit 
blue; there were sounds of the swelling tide 
in the distance, breaking gently upon the 
silence within. 

Esther put out her hands to the two sitting 
by her ; taking her child’s little hand she hid 
it closely within Andrew’s, her lips moving 
though the words could no longer be heard. 
Yet Andrew understood: “Let it be your 
child,” she said. She lay still, with up-lifted 
eyes, one hand resting on Elsie’s head, the 
other holding fast Andrew’s. And as the 
light fades from the evening sky, so life 
passed from Esther’s face. The weary eyes 
closed slowly, the Lord had given her rest. 
It was a blessed Easter-day ! 








A DAY AT CAPE COMORIN. 


By Mrs. MURRAY MITCHELL. 


oo the many bright recollections which remain after a 
recent tour my husband and I made through the beautiful 
little kingdom of Travancore, none are brighter than those which 
cluster round the pleasant mission circle at Nagercoil. 
I am not going to speak of this noble mission now. I 
hope to have another opportunity of telling what we saw 


of it, and of the wonderful work which has 
been done, especially among the Shinars, 
the chief demon worshippers of the south. 
Meanwhile I only recall one of our happy 
days there, when our kind friends arranged 
that we should have a sight of their UZima 


in Travancore. 


Thule, the renowned Cape Comorin — the 
Land’s End of India. 

All had been prepared for our expedition 
the night before, and so at two o’clock one 
morning we stole out of Mr. Duthie’s veran- 
dah as noiselessly as if we had been a pair of 
depredators, and took our seats in two light 
cane chairs slung on long thick bamboos. 
There were eight bearers to each chair, halt 
the number doing duty at a time ; and thus, 
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each “borne of four,” we set out on our 
twelve miles’ march. It was rather a dreary, 
sleepy start, for the young moon had set, 
and it was pitchy dark. We had no flaming 
torches either, which usually accompany 
night-travelling in India. However, the 
clouds soon gathered themselves away to the 
mountain-tops, and the beautiful stars shone 
out through the mirk,—just as God’s promises 
often shine out through deep sorrow-clouds, 
making us lift our eyes towards the heavens 
whence cometh our help. 

As soon as we had cleared the mission- 
compound, the bearers set up a plaintive 
sort of chant in a high monotone, which was 
rather pleasing on the whole, while they 
trudged cheerily along, changing shoulders 
continually. After a steady march of good 


three hours, a few faint lines of delicate | 


colour began to appear in the eastern sky ; 


the silvery dawn, with its tender grey light, | 


crept softly over the scene; we heard the 
murmur of the sea, and we found we were 
approaching our journey’s end. The land had 


gradually narrowed. The cultivation now | 


was more rude, the soil had become sand, 
and the trees looked knotted and gnarled, 
with bared roots and storm-driven branches, 
like veteran tars who had met many a tem- 
pest in the shrouds. Then came the palmyra- 
fringed coast, and then the wide sea look- 
ing shivery and slate-coloured, with strange 
fishing craft, and boats and canoes in great 
number close tothe shore. Our friend Mr. 
Leé, one of the missionaries of the London 
Missionary Society in Nagercoil, had come 
out the day before to one of his village 
stations, and now rode up to us on his stout 
little cob. He took us to a large bungalow 
standing high over the water, belonging to 


the British Resident at the Maharajah’s court; 


in Trevandrum, where we had some coffee} 
a welcome refreshment after our long night 
march ; and then, leaving our chairs behind, 
we proceeded to explore. 

Although Travancore as a whole is full of 
natural loveliness, yet just at the Cape there 
is nothing very striking in the scenery. There 
are no bold headlands, nor precipitous crags 
lighthouse-crowned, only a few island-rocks 
with the white surf dashing over them, and 
always the beautiful glittering sea stretching 
away to the far horizon. But there are other 
things interesting and new. It was curious 
to watch the long-shaped narrow canoes— 
the catamarans of the coast—each with its 
most picturesque occupant, a stalwart, broad- 
shouldered bronze fisherman, entirely un- 
draped but for a bit of rag round his loins, 








standing erect in his boat with an oar or fish- 
ing-net in his hands, suspending operations 
while he stared at the intruders. Then 
another feature was the endless forests of 
the palmyra-palm. Along the shore on every 
hand there stretches a broad margin of 
deep sandy waste, which is filled with thou- 
sands of these stately remarkable trees—the 
only thing in vegetation which could find 
sustenance in this unkindly soil, because it 
strikes its roots down deep enough until it 
finds what it needs. I don’t know that it 
is so beautiful a tree with its tufty top as the 
cocoa-palm is with its grand coronal of grace- 
ful fronds; but it is a real staff of life to the 
poor population of the coast. From the 
palm forests we scrambled down among the 
rocks until the green waves rippled at our 
feet, and there we found new “ treasures of 
the deep,” which seemed to me more strange 
and beautiful than any I had seen before. I 
need not say that these were the marvellously- 
coloured sands which embellish this curious 
shore. There was a great bed of fine soft 
sea-sand entirely black; then, close to it, but 
quite distinct, another of brilliant ruby-red, 
sparkling and shimmering in the sunlight 
hike crushed diamonds and rubies. Then 
another bed, much the same size, of yellow- 
ish white, rough and large-grained, called 
“rice-sand,” and exactly like unboiled rice. 
A wild and most romantic legend of the 
gods is popularly told of this rice-sand, and 
how it originated, but I don’t think it would 
interest my readers much, though I related 
it. Then came another bed of the brilliant 
red, and another, and another, of black, 
garnét, and white, alternating like beds ina 
flower parterrey and quite as: distinct, the 
colours always keeping apart; only by dig- 
ging a little way down we found the colour 
often underlying the yellow white, and vice 
versa. We halted long surveying these ocean- 
wonders; then I filled some bottles with 
specimens of each colour, and brought them 
carefully away. 

By-and-by we'strolled up toward a village 
which crowned a little eminence over the 
sea, Some men had come down to look at 
us, and altogether our appearance seemed to 
create much wonderment; but the people 
were always pleased when Mr. Lee spoke to 
them in their own tongue. They are cer- 
tainly the strangest looking savages we have 
yet seen. The women look specially wild, 
with their hair standing on end in a brush on 
the top of their heads, and no clothing be- 
yond the bit of dirty rag called “a cloth” 
hung round from the waist. We passed un- 
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molested through the Brahmin street—a 
great concession, for there is a large temple 
here, dedicated to the god Shiva, and it is 
esteemed a specially holy spot. There were 
many dark-visaged naked men, much be- 
smeared with white ashes and paint, loafing 
idly about, who did not seem to relish our 
presence, and who point-blank refused to let 
the gentlemen enter even the outer enclosure 
of the temple. 

It was now pretty hot, as the sun was 
rapidly mounting in the heavens ; and, being 
tired, I sat down in the shade while the gentle- 
men went in search of some of the villages 
where the Roman Catholic fishermen were to 
befound. ‘There are many Roman Catholics 
on this coast, where Xavier commenced a 
mission in 1542, and most are fishermen. 
The gentlemen entered one or two villages 
which were unspeakably filthy, with swarms of 
children and dogs, and hideous with smells. 
They found in one of them two cars like those 
of the god Juggernath, which are drawn about 
during festival times; one is dedicated to St. 
Joseph, and the other to the Virgin Mary. 
So low have these poor so-called Christians 
sunk! Meanwhile I was soon surrounded by 
a crowd of women and children with a ring 
of men outside, all staring at the white-faced 
stranger most unmercifully, and keeping up a 
chorus of begging. It was a strange place. 
Within a stone’s-throw of where I sat there 
was the large Hindoo temple, also a manda- 
~am, or temple-court, with innumerable gro- 
tesque little carved deities stuck over every 
place; then a little way off several white pyra- 
midal stones used by the Shanars for their 
devil-worship ; and in the midst of all a tiny 
Roman Catholic church surmounted by a 
cross. Behind me a noisy school of both 
boys and girls occupied the verandah of the 
mandapam, shouting their lessons at the top 
of their voice, or scratching their “ copies” 
in an irritating way, with a dagger-like stylus, 
on slips of palm-leaf. These slips were very 
neatly cut, and the little urchins were proud 
to show me their accomplishment in writing 
on these novel copy-books. [ was not sorry 
when the gentlemen reappeared. We got 


into our chairs, and, preceded by Mr. Lee on | 


his good little steed as a guide, set out for 
the village where we were to spend the day. 
Mr. Lee once interrupted a devil-dance in 
this place. A crowd surrounded a man who 
was gesticulating frantically and spinning 
round in a kind of dance, pretending to be 
“possessed.” He tried to frighten the pony, 
and so get rid of the rider, but Mr. Lee made 
the frisky little creature caper about a little, 


when the man bolted, terror-stricken; the 
fickle crowd shouted in derision, and finally 
heard the missionary with quiet attention for 
an hour while he preached to them from his 
saddle. Afterwards some of them came regu- 
larly to seek him and hear him at his nearest 
preaching-station. 

Our route lay over the sand, through the 
thick palmyra forest. Here this “ prince of 
trees,” as it is rightly called, exists in all its 
majesty and usefulness. A proverb says of it, 
“Tf you plant it, it will grow for a thousand 
years; if you cut it, it will last a thousand 
years.” They also say that it can supply 
every real need of a man’s life. With its 
wood he can build his house or his canoe ; 
the branches provide the thatch and the 
enclosures ; also his punka, umbrella, rope, 
stationery, and a thousand things, while the 
sap is so nutritious he can almost live 
upon it. 

We stopped for a little while to watch the 
climbers go up the tree, and to let our men 
have some of the juice to drink. It was most 
amusing to see them clamber up the straight, 
bare, branchless stems like monkeys, making 
skilful use of hands and toes alike, sometimes 
to the height of eighty or ninety feet. This 
they do to remove the sap or juice, which 
has been drawn off in a little earthen pot at 
the top. They have the little pot hooked on 
to the waist-cloth behind; they ascend with 
great rapidity, remove the full pot, make a 
fresh incision in the bark, fasten on the empty 
one, and descend as rapidly as they went up. 
There are frequent accidents, however, we 
were sorry to hear, and our medical mission- 
aries often have cases in their wards of men 
who have fallen from their lofty perches in 
these tree-tops, who are often thus led to the 
| Physician of souls, The juice is excellent 

when fresh, a luscious sort of drink ; after it 
ferments it becomes intoxicating, and I am 
afraid it is most popular in this condition, 
and is much used by the Shinars, especially 
in their orgies at their festival times ; but its 
chief use is to manufacture sugar—a coarse 
| dark sort of soft stuff, called jagry, much used 
| by the people. 
These climbers ascend as many as forty or 
| fifty trees in a day, often indeed twice a 
'day; and this is only one of the hundred 
| ways in which this wonderful palm ministers 
to the wants of the inhabitants, who but for 
it would be badly off indeed in these sandy 
| wastes. We saw a good many specimens of 
the “ umbrella-tree,” as it is called, a sort of 
acacia, with a short bare stem, and a mass 
of thick thorny bush spread out flat at the top 
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like a Japanese umbrella. It is very curious, 
and gives a dense and perfect shade. By-and- 
by we came to a clearing where we found a 
considerable native village. Groups of neat, 
tidy cottages, with deep overhanging eaves, 
thatched and enclosed with branches of palm- 
leaf, stood under some large trees, and in the 
midst of them a little Christian church. This 
was a native Christian village, one of Mr, 
Lee’s stations, and here we were to spend the 
day. It may be imagined with what interest 
we entered it, once the dwelling-place of 
demon-worshippers, where the horrible rites 
of this degrading superstition were practised, 
and now filled with the habitations of those 
who had been rescued from it. The kind 
people gathered out of their homes to welcome 
us, headed by their pastor and “ the Dresser,” 
a young medical student trained by Dr. Thom- 
son, medical missionary of Neyoor, for be- 
sides the church there is a small dispensary 
and also a school. They took us at once to 
the church, and we found, in a little room 
behind—a prophet’s chamber, used by the 
missionary on his visits—a comfortable break- 
fast prepared for us. The village is called 
Agustees-puram, after the Tamil Sage Agus- 
tee, who once lived here. It is one of the 
oldest stations of the Nagercoil Mission, and 
has a congregation of six hundred, who sup- 


port their own pastor and pay their school- 
master. One interesting point to us was, that 
the church was built by Ainge/taude, the first 
European missionary who ever came to Tra- 


vancore. It is a plain, substantial, barn-like 
structure, with whitewashed walls, bare floor, 
and a simple rail across the upper end, where 
a small reading-desk stands. The windows 
give the whole place a quaint old-fashioned 
look, there being no blinds or glass, but the 
frames filled with waved bars of wood, very 
ingenious and pretty, and the work of Ringel- 
taube, admitting light and keeping out in- 
truders, while the glare is completely softened 
by the shady trees without. 

After breakfast the church-bell rang out, 
and presently the whole place was filled to 
overflowing, while groups stood at every win- 
dow. The people sat on the floor closely 
packed, the men on one side and the women 
on the other, while within the rails the pastors, 
catechists, and elders of the Church sat on 
chairs on each side of the pulpit. The great 
majority of all present were converted Shanars. 
There were six pastors, who had come to meet 
us from distant stations, one of whom, a vene- 
rable gentle-faced man, was the grandson of 
the first convert in this region. He was a 
sort of religious mendicant, who in his wan- 





derings had heard Christ preached by one of 
the Khollhofis at Tanjore. He accepted 
the truth, and was the means eventually of 
bringing Ringeltaube to Travancore. This 
was in 1806. 

After the men had been introduced to us 
and we had some talk, the service began, and 
a delightful, solemn, impressive time followed 
—the Spirit was fé/¢ to be in the midst of us, 
The patriarchal pastor prayed in the most fer- 
vent way. Shutting my eyes I could have 
fancied it was the earnest, reverential tones 
of one of our own “men” of the Highlands, 
pouring out his soul at a Gaelic communion- 
time, a feeling which only grew stronger when, 
at the singing which followed, “ the precen- 
tor” read out the line before it was sung, | 
confess, however, that afterwards the delusion 
was broken when a fiddle was used as an 
accompaniment! My husband next preached 
a good long sermon; then afterwards gave 
an address, and the people never moved or 
seemed to tire. Several of the pastors knew 
English well, and interpreted for him. Mr, 
Lee spoke, and some of the pastors did the 
same, many earnest prayers were offered, and 
there was a deep impression. So it went on 
all day. I had a most interesting hour too, 
with the women, who during a pause in the 
services gathered round me, bringing their 
lace-pillows with them, and working neatly 
and deftly while we talked. I must some 
time tell of this interesting lace industry, 
which is so.great a boon to these Christian 
women. I also visited some of the homes, 
which were clean and neat; and afterwards 
we had a great deal of talk with the men, 
who gave us many interesting facts regarding 
the condition of the people formerly, contrast- 
ing it with the improvement of the present. 
They spoke especially of the rise there is 
among the Christians in social position and 
standing, also in their own characters morally 
and spiritually, and we were glad to be as- 
sured that caste-feeling is decidedly declin- 
ing among them. ‘They spoke also hopefully 
of the change there is for the better in the 
heathen community generally, and gave many 
striking proofs that enlightenment and pro- 
gress are entering even dark, Brahminical, 
caste-ridden Travancore. 

Altogether this was one of the most inter- 
esting ‘mission-days” we had had, but too 
soon it came toaclose. At five o’clock Mr. 
Lee announced that it was time to go; so, after 
many leave-takings and kind words from the 
peuple, we got into our chairs and started. 
The evening was so lovely that all the fatigues 


of the long exciting day were forgotten. The 
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scenery of this “garden of South India,” as 
Travancore is called, is famed for its beauty, 
and most justly, for nature has bestowed on 
it of her treasures with a lavish hand. As we 
left the forest behind, and turned our faces 
towards the mountain ranges which tower 
over Nagercoil, the views became grander at 
every turn. Some of these summits are five 
or six thousand feet high, some rough and 
jagged in pointed peaks and fantastic tops ; 
others are in long ragged ridges, while the 
lower hills and wavy rolling undulations are 
clothed in the richest green, or covered with 
luxuriant tropical vegetation. The sun was 





going down in a glorious surrounding of mas- 
sive clouds in every shade of brilliant colour, 
lighting up the ridges and dyeing the slopes, 
glintin’ down among the green valleys, and 
gleaming with rosy light on the still faces of 
the little sheets of water which abounded all 
along our route, and looked like tiny lakelets. 
The roads were skirted by fine spreading 
trees, which threw long deep shadows on the 
grass. The scene grew more and more peace- 
ful as darkness closed in, until the bearers 
hushed their intoning of their own accord. 
Altogether the evening was a fitting close to 
the memorable day. 





THE DAWN IN THE WESTERN ISLES. 
By C. F, GORDON CUMMING. 


oo the many points of what I may | 
| that is deeply interesting to the archeologist 


venture to describe as romantic interest, 
which attract us so strongly to the multitu- 
dinous outlying isles of our own British group, 
few possess greater fascination than the traces 
which still survive on lonely and remote 
shores of the presence and work of early Chris- 
tian teachers—the men who first hazarded 
their own lives to plant, and then to foster, 
the Christian faith in the yet pagan British 
Isles. 

Nowhere are these traces more abundant 
than in the Western Isles, including all the 
Inner and Outer Hebrides, a name applied 
to a great multitude of isles and islets, many 
of which are inhabited by only three or four 
families of small crofters. The majority of the 
minor isles are poor barren rocks, barely afford- 
ing pasture for a fewsheep, and chiefly haunted 
by shy seals and myriad sea-birds. Yet these 
isolated “‘ clippings of the earth” were spe- 
cially cared for by the saintly teachers of 
those early days, who doubtless were not 
averse to lay up for themselves such merit as 
was to be acquired by a life of exceeding 
asceticism, at the same time as they sought 
to convert the pagan islanders or ministered 
to the little flocks, already half-reclaimed 
from their heathenism, yet clinging firmly to 
many a wild superstition ; some of which, in- 
deed, are not yet wholly eradicated, though 
it is much to be feared (from an antiquarian 
point of view) that the school boards and 
high-pressure education of the present day 
will very soon root out the last surviving 
traces of all such bewitching follies, and train 
the young islesmen to run in the dullest 
grooves of common-sense. 





Undoubtedly Britain will have lost much 


when the last bonfire has been lighted on 
Hallowe’en, and the last May-morning pil- 
grimage to the holy wells has been abandoned 
by a rising generation trained to look upon 
such picturesque incidents as unworthy of 
their advanced wisdom. 

How many such traces of the paganism of 
our ancestors still linger amongst us might 
seem almost incredible to one who suddenly 
and for the first time met with a collection of 
notes on the superstitions of our own people 
—who heard, for instance, until what very re- 
cent times the spring, summer, autumn, and 
winter fire festivals (all relics of Baal-worship) 
were kept up as joyous feasts in many a rural 
district, with such unmistakably pagan cere- 
monies as leaping across the bonfires, and 
even taking sick children in their arms in 
order thus to pass them through the flames, 
as children of old were passed through the 
fires in honour of Moloch. 

Such was the custom of carrying fire (a 
burning peat) round the dwelling—of signing 
the Cross with a blazing brand taken from the 
hearth ere approaching a woman after child- 
birth or her unbaptized infant, who, but for 
this precaution, would be liable, to persecu- 
tion by evil spirits. Such was the inhospi- 
table dread of allowing a neighbour to take a 
kindling from the hearth or even a light for 
his pipe, and such the innumerable customs 
for the protection of the cattle, and precau- 
tions against every conceivable form of 
witchcraft, which, to this day, is in many 
districts a matter of continual dread, as 
regards the dire effects of the evil eye, and 
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the power of transferring milk from a neigh- 
bour’s cow to that of the wizard. 

Strange, too, it seems, that barely a century 
has elapsed since almost every village in the 
Highlands reverenced a rough unhewn stone 
called the Gruagach Stone, which was conse- 
crated to Graine or Grian, the Sun-god (to 
whom was dedicated a great Druidic cairn on 
the Isle of Bernera, called Clach-na-Greine, 
or the Stone of the Sun; as were also Druidic 
circles at Grian-ach, the Field of the Sun, in 
Perthshire, and Grian-chnoc, or Greenock, 
the Knoll of the Sun, z.¢. the green hill where 
he was worshipped). 

Even in the last century there was scarcely 
a village in the Isle of Skye where the Grua- 
gach Stone was not honoured with a libation 
of milk poured over it at dawn every Sunday 
morning as a preliminary to Christian worship 
—the very identical ceremony which we may 
see any morning in any Hindoo village, when 
the people bring their offerings of milk and 
flowers, and pour them over the rude stone 
which invariably occupies some post of 
honour, as symbolising the presence of the 
Lord and Giver of Life. 

Another unmistakably heathen custom, 
which was retained on some of the Western 
Isles till comparatively recent days, was that 
of wading into the sea on Hallowe’en with a 
cup of ale, which was poured out as a liba- 
tion to Shony, a sea-god, who was implored 
to send abundant sea-ware for the good of 
the land (either for the kelp-burning or ‘to 
manure the fields). After this the people 
adjourned to the church, and from the church 
to the fields, to spend the niglit in feasting 
and dancing. 

Mr. Martin, who visited the isles in 1690, 
has recorded many quaint old superstitions 
which came under his own observation, many 
of them connected with the services in the half- 
ruinous old chapels which he found on most 
of the isles. He noted how often the act of 
making a sunwise turn thrice round a chapel 
took the place of worshp ; but even when the 
people had devoutly joined in the orthodox 
service, he noticed that they generally went 
on to make the ancient religious procession 
round the old Druidic stones held sacred by 
their ancestors. 

Thus, in Isle Lewis, he observed that when 
any of the men went in pursuit of sea-fowl to 
the neighbouring Isle of St. Flannan, which 
is exceedingly difficult of access, not having 
one safe landing-place on its rocky shores, 
they no sooner effected a landing than they 
uncovered their heads, and made a turn sun- 
wise, thanking God for their safety. Then 














they repaired to the little chapel of St. Flan- 
nan, on approaching which they stripped off 
their upper garments and laid them on a 
great stone, set there on purpose (exactly the 
custom of the heathen Tahitians, who were 
always obliged to strip before approaching 
their temples). They then advanced on their 
knees towards the chapel, and so went round 
the little building in procession. After this 
they set to work rock-fowling till the hour of 
vespers, when the same ceremony was re- 
peated. They held it unlawful to kill any 
sea-bird after evening prayer, and in any 
case they might never kill a bird with a 
stone. 

Though some of the customs observed by 
Martin may doubtless have become obsolete, 
many are still kept up. For instance, in the 
Isle of Barra, in the Outer Hebrides, where 
the majority of the people are Roman Catho- 
lics, the 25th of September is solemnly ob- 
served as the day of St. Barr, whom they 
honour as their tutelary saint, albeit the 
Romish calendar ignores his existence. On 
this day the people attend mass in the little 
chapel at Borve, and then mounting their 
rough ponies (whose sole bit and bridle con- 
sists of a wisp of tough bent-grass), they ride 
across the island to Kilbar, the ancient burial- 
place of the McNeils of Barra. Each pony 
carries not only his unkempt master, but 
also that master’s sweetheart or wife, who, for 
some reason unknown, bears a bunch of wild 
carrots, which are the special feature of a 
simple feast. This quaint procession marches 
thrice round the ruins, as has been done from 
time immemorial, to secure luck for the little 
island in the coming year. 

It is probable that many of the saints who 
have thus obtained insular canonization were 
early teachers whose holy lives had won for 
them local fame, and it was only natural that 
their names should be associated with the 
lowly cells in which they dwelt, or the chapel 
where they taught the people to worship. 

Some, indeed, aver that these fathers of 
the Celtic Church were altogether independ- 
ent of Rome, that they were simply hermits, 
deriving their name of Culdee (Cuél-dich, 
men of seclusion) from their lonely ascetic 
habits—men who retired to these desolate 
isles that they might be the more free from all 
distraction, and able to work out life’s great 
problems unvexed by the temptations of the 
busy world. 

The more lonely the isle, the more certain 
was it to be sought out by some such 
voluntary exile. Remote St. Kilda (whose 
rocky ramparts rise from the ocean a 
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hundred and forty miles from the mainland 
and forty-five miles from even dreary North 
Uist), was the adopted home of several of 
these seekers for isolation ; and brave spirits 
they must have possessed, who, in their frail 
canoes of wicker and hides, could face those 
stormy seas in search of an isle so dangerous 
of access that even the vessels of the nine- 
teenth century generally prefer to give it a 
wide berth. 

Of many of these cells no trace remains, 
and only local tradition points out their 
hallowed ground. Doubtless they were 
merely turf hovels, like the others on the 
isle. In some cases the minor isles are named 
in memory of these saintly visitors. There 
are several barren islets in various parts of the 
Hebrides, bearing only the name of Pabba, 
which is a corruption of Papar, or Father, the 
title by which these anchorite fathers were 
distinguished in the Norse tongue. Onesuch 
isle lies off Skye, another off Harris, a third 
off Barra. There are also isles off Orkney 
and Shetland whichbear the name of Papa, the 
Father’s Isle ; and Papadil, inthe Isleof Rum, 
also tells of some early Father of the Church 
in these grey isles. 

Probably the churches of which we still 
find ruins on so many isles (ruins of rude 
masonry they seem to us, yet telling of 
some advance in skill and labour) belong to 
a much later date. Such are St. Ronan’s 
oratory on Isle Rona, and the lone grey ruins 
—generally surrounded by the graves of many 
generations—which we find in almost every 
district of every isle, often on some quiet 
grassy hill overlooking the wide ocean, and 
sometimes on the very shore, where the 
graves are half-buried in shifting sand, and 
the wild breezes bathe them with salt spray 
in lieu of holy water. 

These generally bear the name of their 
founder with the prefix of Kill, or cell, as, for 
instance, Kil-Kenzie, Kil-Coinan, Kil-Cho- 
man, Kil-Coivan, Kil-Kevan, Kil-Consland, 
Kil-Blaan, Kil-Ewen, Kil-Keran, Kil-Eolan, 
Kil-Davie, Kil-Michael, Kil-Maree, and many 
another—all commemorative of the early 
servants of the Cross who came as Christian 
missionaries to our pagan forefathers, and 
devoted their lives to fanning the feeble flame 
of a newly kindled faith. 

Judging from the extraordinary slowness 
which the islanders have ever displayed in 
receiving any new idea whatsoever, we can 
scarcely wonder that these early teachers had 
to content themselves with a very partial 
success, and that the light which they strove 
to shed abroad seemed reflected only in very 











grey misty gleams, much in keeping with the 
grey misty atmosphere in which they were 
most frequently encompassed. They knew 
that it was vain to attempt suddenly to 
demolish the deeply rooted superstitions of a 
race so slow to accept any change, so they 
contented themselves with instilling some 
doctrines of the new creed without attempt- 
ing to disturb the old established beliefs, 
Only, where it was possible, existing reve- 
rence , while suffered to flow on in its former 
channels, was in some sort enlisted and 
consecrated to the service of the new faith. 

Thus it is that we find such edicts as that 
of Pope Gregory in A.D. 601, declaring that 
“as it is impossible to efface old customs 
from the obdurate mind of the Britons, they 
may on great festivals continue to build 
themselves booths and huts, with boughs of 
trees, round about such old pagan temples as 
have been sanctified by the sprinkling of 
holy water, and may there continue to sacri- 
fice, and feast on the flesh of cattle.” 

In like manner, in describing the first dawn 
of Christianity in Armorica, Souvestre says, 
“ On lui baptisa ses idoles, pour qu'elle piit con- 
tinuer @ les adorer. Ce fut ainsi que, ne 
pouvant déraciner les Menhirs, on les fit 
Chrétiens, en les surmontant dune Croix, 
ainst que fon substitua les feux de Saint Jean & 
ceux qui s'allumaient en ?honneur du Soleil.* 

In Ireland too, Borlase has told us how 
crosses were carved on old Druidic monu- 
ments, that the people who would not give 
up their superstitious reverence for these 
stones might henceforth pay them a sort of 
justifiable adoration as Christian memorials. 

The same solution doubtless accounts for 
the presence of the cross carved in con- 
nection with various pagan symbols on 
sundry rude stones in Aberdeenshire and 
elsewhere. 

The very expression, formerly so common 
in Scotland, that a man would go to the 
clachan, or stones, meaning church, is evi- 
dently derived from the days when the 
temples of the land were simply circles of 
great stones. Indeed it is said that the 
old Saxon word kirk or circ simply denotes 
such a circle. The words clachan and 
church seem to have been used promiscuously 
to describe either the old pagan temple or 
the Christian church; the latter was often 

* “ Her idols were baptized, in order that she might con- 
tinue to worship them. ‘Thus it was, that, since the sacred 
monoliths could not be uprooted (from the hearts of the 
people) they were made Christian, by being crowned by a 
cross, just in the same manner as bonfires in honour of St. 
John were substituted for those formerly kindled in honour ot 
the sun (at Midsummer).” For further details on these sub- 


jects see “‘In the Hebrides.” By C. F. Gordon Cumming. 
Chatto and Windus. 
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described as Clachan Muire or Clachan 
Michael, the stones of Mary or of Michael, 
while the former occasionally bore the more 
Christian title. Thus, one Druidic circle in 
Aberdeen is known as the Auld Kirk of 
Alford. Another is the Kirk Hill of Logie 
Newton, while a third is the Auld Kirk of 
Tough. Glamorganshire likewise has a 
Druidic circle which is simply called The 
Old Church. 

The local affections of the people were 
thus enlisted on behalf of the new faith, and, 
the old rites being retained, in course of ages 
true Christian churches were built on the 
identical spots where the heathen idolatries 
had so long prevailed. Such was the origin 
of our glorious cathedrals of Canterbury and 
Westminster; of St. Paul’s, St. Martin’s, 
St. Pancras, and many another time-honoured 
place of worship. The tradition concerning 
Westminster Abbey is that it was built on 
the Temple of Apollo. 

It was the same policy which in Rome 
itself suggested christening the idol-image of 
Jupiter, and so converting it into that ador- 
able statue of St. Peter, which the people might 
thenceforth worship to their heart’s content, 
and whose sacred toes have ever since con- 
tinued to receive the reverent kisses of suc- 
cessive generations of Christians. 

Sometimes, when Christian sanctuaries 
were built on pagan sites, the very stones 
dear to the heathen were retained within the 
new church. Such an one undoubtedly was 
the venerated pillar within St. Fillan’s 
Chapel, in Perthshire, to which poor lunatics 
were tied fora night, after receiving a very 
rough bath in the holy well, and being 
dragged round the chapel in sunwise pro- 
cession. ‘There is no doubt that the pillar 
and the well had been held sacred by many 
a generation before Christianity had ever 
been taught in Strath-Fillan. 

A remarkable instance of this preservation 
of holy stones may be seen to this day in 
Spain, where, at the hermitage of St. Michael 
at Arrichinaga, in the province of Biscay, a 
church has been built actually enclosing the 
huge stones of a great dolmen, between 
which is placed the shrine of the saint. The 
original veneration for the stones was sanc- 
tified by the saintly combination. This 
Christian church is so modern as to prove 
that the reverence for the great stones must 
have continued till a very recent period. 

The early teachers of the faith in our own 
isles must have felt that the result of their 
labours was very much like that recorded in 








Scripture concerning the work of the priest 
of Samaria, who was brought to Bethel to 
teach the nations how they should fear the 
Lord.* His pupils took so kindly to both 
faiths that we are told, “ they feared the Lord, 
and served their own gods, their graven 
images—their children and their children’s 
children.” 

Just as strange was the blending both of 
faiths and of race when the Celts and Norse- 
men first began to amalgamate. The new 
Christian faith retained so many of the prac- 
tices of old Paganism that at times it was hard 
to tell which claimed the upper hand, and the 
people have been well described as “generally 
Christian in time of peace, but certain always 
to invoke the aid of Thor when sailing on any 
dangerous expedition.” 

The notion of what, in the language of the 
turf, is known as hedging, is irresistibly sug- 
gested by the ceremony at the launch of Clan 
Ranald’s galley, as described by an old Celtic 
bard. First, a very beautiful prayer for the 
safety of the ship was offered to the Most Holy 
Trinity, that “ He who knows every harbour 
under the sun may render the breath of the sky 
propitious, and urge the vessel over the waters, 
uninjured, to a safe haven.” But after this, 
as if to make assurance doubly sure, a he-goat 
was suspended from the mast to secure a 
favourable wind! This double precaution, 
however, failed in its object, for soon after 
leaving South Uist, in the Outer Hebrides, a 
terrible storm arose, and the tall masts of 
good red pine were shivered by the tem- 
pest, notwithstanding the presence of the 
poor goat. 

A curious illustration of the same sort is 
given in Mill’s “ History of the Crusades,” 
where we read that when the first crusade set 
forth from France and Britain the Christian 
hosts carried with them a goose and a goat, 
to which they rendered homage, believing 
the Holy Spirit to be present within them! 

Now year by year the old superstitions 
grow feebler and fainter, schools and school- 
masters more and more abound. The sons 
of the isles go forth to seek their fortunes in 
the great outer world, and (though the fact 
that a hundred and eighty-five thousand of 
the Islesmen and Highlanders must still re- 
ceive instruction only in the Gaelic tongue, will 
probably insure a somewhat prolonged sur- 
vival of poetic fancies and faith in a dreamy 
spirit-world) it is evident that these old- 
world memories will soon be altogether tales 
of a dead past. 


* 2 Kings xvii. 28, 33, 41. 











GONE! 


LAS! and have I lost thy voice, Thou art gone into an inner fold ; 
Lost the sweet face that in my youth And now, thy face turned heaven’s 
Shone from my breast on things to be— way, 
Hope-making, changing hope to truth—__| A paler face, and yet not pale, 
Thy face, sweet love, Looks for the sunset in the west ; 
That madest beautiful the plainest thing Thy form appears with outspread wings, 
Below, above ? I hear thee from thine altar say, 
With angel-breath o’er former things, 
No; like the priest in times of old, How beautiful is rest! 
Who drew the Temple’s sacred veil, E., G. CHARLESWORTH. 
XII—35 
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BILLY. 


By Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT, 


O* Sunday, October 12, 1873, Blind 

Billy joined our Sunday-school at 
Lindley Wood, and no name shows a more 
constant or punctual attendance afterwards. 
He had not always been blind, and when we 
first knew him only the sight of one eye was 
badly affected, caused by lime having been 
blown into it, and by cold. 

Billy was a quiet man, with gentle, humble 
manners. He used without fail-to slip silently 
into his own corner at the Bible class, but 
seldom ventured a remark or even answered 
a question unless addressed specially to him- 
self, but his lesson of the Collect, Epistle, and 
generally the Gospel for the day, was always 
correctly repeated, With increasing pain and 
difficulty he made the words out, and when 
too blind to do so any longer he used to 
get one or other of the children in the settle- 
ment to read a small bit over to him, and 
when he knew this, then another portion, so 
that by the end of the week he had mastered 
the whole. 

As his eye grew worse he was, most unfor- 
tunately for himself, admitted an in-patient 
into the Leeds Infirmary. This hospital is 
one of the best nursed and best doctored in 
the kingdom, but even the most skilful 
medical men are not infallible. We could 
not understand the reason, but the fact was 
there, that though the bad eye was never 
touched during Billy’s stay, the good one was 
operated on several times, and its: sight de- 
stroyed. He went in able to see, he came 
out weak, ill, and almost blind. And from 
that time forward the dreadful calamity of 
utter darkness crept upon him. Our 
kind friend, Mr. Bower (the manager.at 
Lindley Wood reservoir) found work for 
him which he could do, such as mending 
roads, stone-breaking, &c., but in the end he 
became unable even to riddle sand; but we 
are anticipating. 

Billy’s friends did not rest content without 
making efforts to benefit his sight. He was 
assisted to go to the Manchester Infirmary, 
and there somewhat of the pain was lessened, 
but he was told that the vision of the once good 
eye was completely destroyed, and that the 
other one was ina hopelesscondition. Next 
we sent him to a much-thought-of oculist in 
Bradford, with the same result, and glasses 
procured specially for him soon became use- 
less. So months and even years passed. 

The inner life of our poor friend must 





have been a very sorrowful one. We pitied 
his miserable misfortune, and felt for his 
friendless condition ; but he never betrayed 
by a word, and we did not guess at the dark 
memories which gave added sadness to his 
thoughts. Always very poor, Billy yet never 
begged or complained, and he was liberal to 
the utmost, “ yea, and beyond his power.” A 
missionary-box used to be passed round the 
Bible class, and’ during his whole residence 
amongst us Blind Billy’s penny, at least (and 
if times were better with him a larger sum), 
was regularly dropped into it. Surely Christ, 
for whose sake Billy gave, saw the precious 
offering and blessed it. 

At length we observed that his Sunday 
clothes, though most carefully kept, had be- 
come very shabby; thé trousers were worn and 
jagged round the feet past the hope of mend- 
ing, and the threadbare coat and thin cotton 
shirt were a poor covering from the keen moun- 
tain air. He came to school blue with cold, 
but ever greeted us with @ kindly smile. 

As Billy did not beg, we turned beggars 
on his account. One kind friend supplied 
two woollen shirts, and another a half-worn 
suit. But having got the clothes, we hardly 
knew how to give them. Billy was so tho- 
roughly “respectable” it was not easy to 
offer him charity. ‘Thinking it best not to 
mince matters, I overtook the blind man the 
following Sunday, and detained him outside 
the school. “Stop, Billy 1” cried. 

He turned with his patient smile, look- 
ing towards me with his almost sightless 
eyes. 

“ Billy, I hope you won’t be offended, but 
a gentleman has given me some clothes, and 
they are dear to buy, and I #hought perhaps 
you would not mind having them.” 

His usually placid face worked, tears filled 
his poor eyes. “ Zhe Lord’s sent them, ma'am. 
I’ve been praying I might get some, for these 
aren’t decent to wear on a Sunday.” 

After this, whenever we gave him any 
trifle, he always received it gratefully ; once 
only he seemed “to look his gift-horse in 
the mouth.” Our last Christmas party was 
being held, the last Christmas tree was lighted. 
Before that time next year we knew deep 
waters would roll where we then stood, and 
far and wide we should be separated. Many 
of the Bible-class men wished for a remem- 
brance of the place, they therefore each re- 
ceived a book containing four little sketches 
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of the well-known scenes. A thick woollen 
scarf was given instead to Blind Billy. 

He thanked us, but there was so plainly a 
shade of pain mixed with his pleasure, that 
we asked him would he have liked something 
else better? Yes! he also wished for a book 
of sketches, and he of course received one. 
Whether he imagined some day his sight 
might be restored, or whether he only wished 
to feel he also had a memorial of the place 
where, though he had lost his bodily sight, 
he had gained his heavenly vision, I cannot 
say. Singularly neat and clean in his appear- 
ance, we found that from time to time a new 
necktie, or some such little article, was an 
acceptable addition to his scanty wardrobe. 
As Billy’s blindness increased his face grew 
more and more peaceful, reminding us that 
God gives His compensations as, as well as 
when, they are needed. And yet in these 
years hope was growing ever dimmer, and 
the path of life becoming more narrowed for 
him. 

As the reservoir neared completion, it 
became more and more difficult for our kind 
manager, Mr. Bower, to find employment for 
Billy, and his work was frequently changed. 
He was quite dark now, and even aided by 
his touch he failed to sift sand properly. This 
was his last employment, only the workhouse 
remained open to him. To the dread an 
honest, independent man has of this refuge, 
Billy added the aversion of a navvy, whose 
life has been spent in pure air and changing 
scenes, and the shrinking of a sensitive, affec- 
tionate nature from going amongst utter 
strangers. 

We had foreseen this inevitable end, and 
had done what we could to guard against it. 
During these years every blind institution we 
could hear of had been inquired into, but 
entrance into all presented insurmountable 
difficulties. One received only children; 
another required a certain, and to us large, 
payment, and we had no funds; others 
simply taught trades, but gave no mainte- 
nance; others gave pensions, but only to 
persons born in a certain district, or who 
were over sixty years of age. Hitherto all 
our applications had been failures. The 
superintendent of our Sunday-school, him- 
self very musical, thought of a concertina, 
and tried to teach Billy. He wrote out the 
music notes very large, and our scholar 
laboured hard to learn them, but in vain, 





the dim sight could not rise to the strain put | 
upon it. Next his kind friend attempted to 
teach him by ear. Two or three simple 
tunes in some months Billy learnt, but it was | 








soon evident that, as a livelihood, music was 
hopeless. One of us thought of tea-hawking 
as offering some chance of a living. 

Our clergyman, the Rev. Lewis Moule 
Evans, gave the money for Billy’s first ven- 
ture. From Mr. Stable’s, in Leeds, thirty 
pounds of tea were procured at liberal whole- 
sale prices; fifteen pounds were common 
tea, and the other half very good. These 
were mixed to make a third quality, and 
Billy, with his three kinds made up in half 
and quarter pounds, and labelled with dif- 
ferent-shaped bits of card, was set up as a tea 
merchant. There was one drawback to the 
plan—the weighing out of the tea took several _ 
hours weekly. Billy’s landlady did it once or 
twice, but the third week our hawker came 
to us in trouble ; he could not regularly add 
to the work of his already overburdened 
landlady, and he could not do it himself. 
We arranged this difficulty, and Billy be- 
came a happy man. When he had once 
traversed the country roads he gained confi- 
dence, and his face was soon known at the 
scattered farmhouses on the hills as well as 
in the Lindley Wood and Swinstey settle- 
ments. 

Certainly his profits were small, but they 
proved sufficient to supply his simple wants 
and cheap lodging. Still to do this was a 
constant struggle. Billy trusted his Heavenly 
Father with a childlike faith, and doing so 
enabled him to resist what to his poverty 
was a strong temptation. 

Navvy boys, yes, and grown-up navvies 
too, are fond of goodies, and the suggestion 
was made that if one of Billy’s boxes was 
filled with “ spice” he would greatly increase 
his earnings. An old woman who lived near 
the works had sold twelve shillings’ worth 
one Saturday. The idea was seized on, and 
when the scholars left that Sunday morning 
Billy’s opinion was asked. Yes! he saw it 
plainly, ‘‘ spice” would pay better than tea ; 
he could easily carry a box of each article, 
and golden prospects opened before him. 

The afternoon school assembled. Our blind 
friend was in his place, quiet and interested 
as usual, but instead of going home after- 
wards he lingered near the door, and pre- 
sently a child came to say Billy wanted me. 
He told me as we stood there he had been 
thinking the matter over, and that “he could 
not engage the spice.” “But why not? I 
can send it with the tea all ready to sell, and 
you can also keep a stock in bottles. You 


will make a large profit and sell a great deal.” 
“ But it might be a temptation.” 
“How so?” 
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“The children might want to buy it on 
Sundays.” 

‘“‘ But you could refuse to sell it.” 

“Yes; but if I’d had such a poor week as 
I often have it would be as big a temptation 
tome astothem. I can’t do it, ma’am, and 
say ‘lead me not into temptation’ when I say 
my prayers. And if I once did it——” 

I dared not urge it after that; but as I 
watched Blind Billy stumbling his way to the 
hut where he lodged, I could not but feel he 
possessed that overcoming power which can 
nerve even the weakest to being “crucified 
with Christ.” 

Another picture rises before me. A sharp, 
clear morning, and a man walking with a 
quick step uphill towards me. At first I 
thought he was a gentleman. But, no! it 
is Blind Billy, dressed in a well-made brown 
great-coat, with all the style of a first-rate 
tailor about it, the gift of a kind friend. A 
bright smile greeted me as he heard my 
voice. 

“Yes, ma’am, it just fits me; it ¢s warm,” 
he said, and cheerfully told me where he was 
off to. 

But his happy days were not to continue. 
The works were ending; some of his most 
constant customers departed, others quickly 
followed, soon all would be gone. His sight 
had grown so dim he could not distinguish 
one coin from another, and his toil-worn 
hands lacked the sensitive touch which com- 
pensates to the blind for sight. “A sixpence 
and a half-sovereign are all one to him,” his 


landlady told me; and if he had come across. 


dishonest persons cruel enough to cheat him, 
he would easily have been deceived. The 
navvy women would not do this, they were 
his friends; but soon the huts at the Wood 
would be gone. ‘The only prospect left him 
was the union workhouse. We heard of 
Henshaw’s Blind Asylum at Manchester, and 
applied to the trustees on his behalf. Papers 
were sent us to be filled up for him. 

Then with reluctance and pain our poor 
friend confessed his name was not William 
E——, but George S——, and the reason 
he had changed it was that he wished to be 
lost. Sad, indeed, was the reason. He was 
a married man, his wife a wicked and un- 
faithful woman, At first her husband would 
not credit what others believed. Then she 
grew horribly bold in vice. Convinced at 
length, her husband’s thought was not re- 
venge but forgiveness. He begged and 
prayed her to leave off her sin, promising it 
should never be remembered by him against 
her. For a short time he grew happy again, 





believing in her reformation, but only for a 
very brief period. Again and again he rea- 
soned with her, but in vain. At last, unable 
to bear his misery longer, he determined to 
leave her with everything he possessed. 

He told her of his intention ; this even did 
not touch her; her husband had the misery 
of knowing that she was glad and satisfied he 
should leave. So, one morning, with a little 
bundle of clothes on his shoulder, he quitted 
his home a heart-broken man. He took 
another name, and his sinful wife never heard 
of him again. It is possible she may do so for 
the first time through these pages—and if ever 
she does she will know she crushed a tender, 
loving spirit, ruined an honest life, and has- 
tened on the lonely death of one who loved 
her well. Of course we gave Billy’s true 
name in the Asylum papers, and also stated 
under that question that he was a married 
man. Promptly came his rejection. Wives 
so frequently fetched their husbands away 
before they had learnt a trade that the 
trustees had determined in future not to 
receive such. We had so hoped that he 
would learn in the Institution some handi- 
craft whereby he might earn his livelihood, 
that his rejection was an unexpected blow— 
one which he bore most gently. 

An explanation of his sad circumstances, 
and the assurance there was no fear of his 
wife’s appearing or troubling herself about 
him in any way, had the desired effect. The 
trustees kindly reconsidered their decision, 
and Blind Billy was admitted as an inmate. 
Fortunately he had one kind friend in Man- 
chester, and on one Saturday in a month such 
of the inmates as had friends who chose to 
fetch them out might leave the institution 
and spend the afternoon with them. These 
visits were the only bright outdoor rays in 
the darkness to Blind Billy. 

If we could have guessed how sad his life 
in the Asylum would have been, we should 
not have had the courage to place him there, 
even, as we hoped, to learn a trade. I have 
not one word to say against the institution, 
which is a most useful and ably managed 
one. Blind persons are there well instructed 
in music and handicraft trades, and to young 
persons it is, if not a home, at least a happy 
school. Our poor friend had not been used 
to confinement, but to be all day long in the 
sunshine and the wind; when he could see, 
working constantly out of doors, and after 
his affliction came on, wandering in the open 
country for many miles, to return in the 
evening to a clean, warm hut, where his 
kindly old landlady had ever a cheerful wel- 
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come and a warm meal ready for him ; where 
mates asked him with interest of his day’s 
successes, where he heard friendly talk in 
voices whose tones were familiar. These 
were his daily pleasures, and then when 
Sunday came, there were the teachers, who 
were also his friends, the interesting Bible 
lessons, and the hearty evening service in the 
little church, where he knew his own place. 
All these things he missed, and missed 
more than any of us guessed. Fearing to be 
thought ungrateful, he never mentioned his 
wretchedness, and we all imagined him con- 
tent, and considered him protected for life. 
The immured life he led—never passing be- 
yond the walls save when his friend came to 
take him for a walk, and this, of course, could 
not be oftener than once in a month, and 
sometimes not so frequently asthat—depressed 
him and injured his health, He grew more 
and more silent. He had no one he loved 
within the walls, and he bitterly missed 
the talks about Christ, and the Bible lessons 
which now he was without. The food, too, 
principally hashed American or Australian 
meat, was very different from the fresh meat or 
new-laid eggs of his old diet, and he gradually 
grew weak in body. We can see all this 
looking back, but at the time, living at a 
great distance, and only occasionally hearing 
of him, and then always favourable accounts, 
we did not suspect the true state of the case. 
And then we were so thankful to know he 
was well cared for, and knew also that his 
only other refuge was the workhouse, that we 
never guessed he was unhappy. We were 
aware that it was impossible to procure him 
instruction in basket-weaving otherwise, and 
we were all too poor to support him our- 
selves ; indeed, it was only by the kindness 
of the Otley guardians, who paid a small 
weekly sum to the institution, that he was 
maintained there. So time went on. 

Once I went to see him. He was in an 
underground room weaving hampers. The 
moment he heard my voice his face lit up, 
and though he did not say he was glad, 
it was plain to see he was. He showed me 
his work, and told me he had been promoted 
from the mat-making to this department. 
He said the governor was very kind, but 
that he had no appetite, and did not like the 
food, and he did not feel well; indeed he 
looked thoroughly out of health. He wanted 
some new neckties. We had a talk about 
his Christmas holidays, which he had been 
invited to spend amongst his navvy friends. 
He told me of the kindness—so constant 
and unwearying—of his Manchester friend, 
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and I in return related all the scraps of news 
I could remember. And then we spoke of 
better things ; and, with a voice full of tears, 
he recalled the old Sundays, and how he 
longed for them over again. He said no one 
ever spoke to him personally of his Saviour. 
The subject he loved best of all, the name 
which was music in his ears, he never heard. 
There was a service, I think, but “ Oh, if only 
some one would come on a Sunday, and give 
us a Bible class.” I did all I could to cheer 
him, and painted a bright picture of his 
future as an independent basket-maker. Then 
the governor returned, and -I asked leave to 
take Blind Billy for a walk, but it was not one 
of the regulation-days, and indeed it was not 
a visiting-day either, and only by special 
favour had I been permitted to see him. 

The governor now kindly took me away 
to show me the institution, with its halls and 
dormitories. He told me he had not a single 
fault to find with Billy, but I learnt with dis- 
may that his hands, hardened by rough work, 
were not pliant enough ever to permit him to 
become a good basket-maker, and that as a 
private mat-maker, on account of the greater 
price of the material if bought retail, there 
was not achance forhim. When I went to 
wish my blind scholar good-bye I cut the 
interview short, fearing he would ask me the 
governor’s opinion of his prospects. I have 
often reproached myself since, for that was 
the last time I saw him. This was in the 
April of 1877. Five years afterwards anavvy, 
W. Pughe, told me that, being on the tramp 
through Manchester, he went to see Blind 
Billy some weeks after I had been there. 
Billy, with tears, told him how unhappy he 
was, and that he wished I only knew, for I 
would get him out. Pughe could not write, 
so all he could do for his mate was to offer 
him one of the three shillings which consti- 
tuted his all. Billy refused it; but his com- 
rade went and spent the precious coin in 
tobacco and sent it to him. 

It must have been soon after Pughe’s visit 
to the asylum I received the following letter 
from the governor :— 

“ Nov. 9, 1877. 

“ Mapam,—As you take much interest in 
George S——, whois an inmate here, I think 
it right to inform you that he is suffering 
from chronic bronchitis and debility, to such 
an extent as to be unable to follow any em- 


| ployment, and his general health appears to 


be far from good. At best he is a very dull 
subject for instruction, and with the above 
impediments it becomes an utter impossibi- 
lity for him to do any good here, therefore I 
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should suggest that he do not return after 
the Christmas vacation.” 


Not knowing how miserable he was in the 
Asylum, this letter filled us with dismay, for 
we had understood Mr. Henshaw had founded 
his noble Institution not to be a mere school, 
but a life-long refuge for any blind person duly 
elected. We wrote to consult Billy’s kind 
friend and to propose one of three courses. 
First, that our poor patient should leave the 
Institution for three weeks’ good nursing ; 
secondly, that he should be sent to a conva- 
lescent home for a month ; or, thirdly, that he 
should remain where he was, some extra 
comforts being meanwhile provided, and at 
Christmas he be removed altogether, whither 
we could not tell. Immediately, though not 
the regular visiting-day, Mr. B—— went to 
see him, and wrote :— 


“George is very low, but seemed much 
cheered when I told him I had had a letter 
from you. He is very grateful to you, and 
hopes that nursing and good food for three 
weeks will set him up again.” 


But the governor told Mr. B he did 
not think George would ever be strong, and 
that when he left the asylum at Christmas he 
did not wish him to return, but give up his 
place to some younger and quicker man. 

Application was made next day to the 
governor to give three weeks’ leave of ab- 
sence. On November 14 came this reply:— 





“In reply to yours of the 13th instant I 
beg to say I do not feel justified in giving 
George S. three weeks’ holiday without 
naming it to the committee of management. 
I will lay your letter before the board on the 
21st instant, and communicate the result to 
Mr. B George S. is a little better the 
last few days.” 





So there was nothing for it but to wait 
patiently ; but we wrote and told Mr. B 
that the leave would come to him. ‘Three 
days afterwards that gentleman wrote again :— 





“As I only come to Manchester every 
week, and your letter did not come to hand till 
this afternoon, November 17, I have not re- 
ceived any communication from the governor, 
and have not been able to visit the asylum, 
consequently have not seen George. On 
receipt of the leave of absence, either myself 
or sister will go to the asylum to bring George 
away. I hope that a complete restoration to 
health may enable George to return to and 
remain in the* asylum sufficiently long to 
learn some useful occupation, so that the 








unpleasant alternative (the workhouse) may 
be thrown aside. With the aid of what the 
parish might allow him out of doors, and 
what he might be able to earn, he might 
possibly manage to get along, that is, sup- 
posing his health did not fail him.” 


We doubted if the governor had the right 
to expel our poor friend after he had been ' 
duly elected, as we understood, for life, even 
though he might not be so apt to learn as a 
younger person; and did not feel disposed to 
second an attempt which would throw our 
friend out homeless on the world. 

I wrote asking that he might have fresh 
meat, mutton-chops, and oranges, and we 
would pay, now he was ill. 

No leave came, and we grew anxious, 
There was need for it but a very short time 
longer, for the end was quickly coming, the sad 
life was passing away, his darkness soon was 
to be lost in endless light ; but rough indeed 
was the remainder of the journey to those 
weary feet! The loving heart was failing 
under the vast loneliness of an Institution, 
and Billy had no spirit left to struggle against 
the sickness which prostrated his frame, but 
uncomplainingly sank under it. 

Mr. B expected to see Blind Billy on 
November 30, the Saturday on which the 
inmates were permitted to visit their friends, 
but he did not come. The day wore on 
until six o’clock, when another man called 
on his way back to the asylum, to tell him 
that Billy was too ill to come out, being 
“propped up in bed between two pillows.” 
If Mr. B had known earlier in the day 
he would have gone to see him; then it was 
too late for admittance. The blind man who 
brought the news said that he thought Billy 
was dying, and that he suffered much in the 
night from thirst, as he had to be helped 
by other blind men, there being no regular 
nurse. That night his kind friend had to 
leave Manchester, and never saw him again. 
I had written to three navvies working 
about forty miles from Manchester, at Den- 
shaw Waterworks, and had begged them to 
go over and cheer their old class mate. Not- 
withstanding the expense and long journey, 
they went to see him, and Billy feebly showed 
how glad he was to know they had come. 
They spoke to him of the Saviour they all 
loved, and said good-bye till they meet in 
His presence. : 

The doctor reported there was no disease 
to impede the poor man’s recovery. The 
bronchitis was gone, beef-tea and other things 
had been provided, and the governor did all 
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in his power to help him. The chaplain, we 
heard, had been attentive to him, but the 
governor wrote to say, that in spite of all, 
Billy was sinking. 

Then came a letter from the governor :— 


“Herewith I beg to hand the receipt for the 
half-year’s payment for George S——-. He 
has not been at all well since the last vaca- 
tion, but he would not acknowledge it until 
he was obliged, but I could see him failing. 
Some six weeks ago he had an attack of 
bronchitis, which reduced him so much that 
I was led to suggest to you the propriety of 
his leaving here at Christmas, little thinking 
his end was so near. I have taken the part 
of superintending nurse to him since the 
2zoth November, when he took to his bed, 





and have remained with him all I could both 
night and day, and was with him when he 
breathed his last. I can truly say his end 
was peace, and a more decided and simple 
believer in the faith of Christ's atonement and 
his own reconciliation with an offended God 
through the merits of Jesus I never saw. 
He was sensible to the end, but could not 
talk to us the last day or two owing to the 
continual cough,” &c, 


“And there shall be no night there.” 
“They shall see His face.” ‘God shall 
wipe all tears from their eyes.” Once more, 
O Christ, the Saviour and Consoler, thou 
hast conquered; once more the lonely and 
broken-hearted has found eternal rest in 
Thee. 





SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By THE REv. R. H. SMITH. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ How kind is the Saviour.’’ Lesson: 
Matt. xxi. 1—16. Concluding Hymn: ‘‘ Now the day ‘is 
over.” 


bg have all been singing a hymn ? 
“Yes,” one of you will say, “it is 
a part of our service. We always sing hymns 
at our services.” Well, I suppose you do, but 
I have not heard you singing, and I want to 
find out how you sing, and to talk to you to- 
night about singing hymns, and especially, 
about singing hymns at your services. So, I 
will take as my text the words which our 
Saviour quoted from one of the Psalms of 
David, “ Out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings Thou hast perfected praise.” 

The children that our Lord heard singing 
in the Temple must have been singing in 
such a way as to remind Him of the chil- 
dren of whom David had spoken. They 
were Hebrew children, and they appear 
to have been singing one of the Psalms of 
David, and, I dare say, were singing one of 
David’s tunes, for the Hebrews, like other 
nations in the East, kept up old customs, 
doing the same things that their fathers had 
done before them, and doing them in the 
same way. 

Singing is common amongstall children. All 
children have a habit of singing, or of making 
a noise which is called singing. But these 
Hebrew children had learnt to sing. They 
had learnt to sing from all the people around 
them, for their nation was musical. They 
would even have been taught to sing by their 








services, for their services were chiefly services 
of song. These children would, therefore, 
be likely to be singing well. That is, they 
would be keeping time together; and instead 
of shouting at the top of their voices, they 
would be listening to the voices of the other 
children who were singing with them, and so 
they would sing together, making music. 

Had you heard these little Hebrews sing- 
ing, you would easily have detected the 
difference from English music ; but you would 
have felt that it was music, and not merely 
noise. For all music is alike—it is good. 
And so music is like goodness, or godliness, 
whatever form or fashion it may take it finds 
its way into our hearts and souls and all that 
is within us and does us good. 

Children’s voices, as God made them, are 
musical ; and so nothing pleases us more 
than to hear children sing, if they are singing 
as God would have them to sing. But in 
singing, as well as in anything and everything 
else, children require teaching and training. 
These children whom Jesus heard singing in 
the Temple, breaking out into song out of the 
abundance of their hearts—singing of them- 
selves, as we say—had been taught and 
trained to sing, and so they could sing well, 
and so our Lord was pleased to hear. them 
sing and was reminded of the words which 
had been set to music and sung by David ages 
before, “Out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings Thou hast perfected praise.” 

These words are foefry, and it is because 
they are poetry that I have chosen them as 
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my text for this little sermon on children’s 
singing. I have not said much about sing- 
ing, but I think I have said enough to show 
you what good singing is, and I have only to 
point you to the Psalm from which our text is 
taken, and you will catch at once the mean- 
ing of good poetry. 

David lived an out-door life when he was 
young, for he was a shepherd, and like all 
those who live out of doors, as, for instance, 
our sailors and our shepherds, he was con- 
stantly looking up into the sky and watching 
what he saw there. But David was a Hebrew, 
and the Hebrews, besides being able to fore- 
tell the weather from the appearance of the 
heavens, used to see in the sun, and the 
moon, and the stars, and to hear in the wind, 
and the thunder, and the tempest, and to 
feel in the sunshine, and the shade, and the 
falling rain, the presence of God. And so, 
gazing into the heights above him, and look- 
ing far away to the horizon, north and south, 
and east and west, his heart was filled with 
what he saw, and he said, out of the abun- 
dance of his heart, “‘ O Lord our Lord, how 
excellent is thy name in all the earth! who 
hast set thy glory above the heavens.” And 
then turning again his eye earthwards, it would 
seem that he caught sight of some little chil- 
dren—tiny specks in the landscape, and 
looking, to his eye, smaller even than they 
were—and the wind bringing their voices to 
him as they sang in the fields, playing and 
picking flowers, his heart was stirred within 
him again, for he saw another and fuller 
manifestation of God, and then it was that he 
said, “ Out of the mouth of babes and suck- 
lings hast Thou ordained strength,” or as it 
may be more exactly translated, ‘‘ Thou hast 
ordained a stronghold for Thyself.” 

And the revelation was this, that God cared 
for children, for little children, and not only 
cared enough about children to do a great 
many things for them, but cared for them 
enough to let them do something for Him. 
God cares for us all. God cares for the evil 
as well as the good, and so, as David sang, 
God made the sun to shine upon everything, 
and as our Saviour said, God makes the sun 
to shine upon every one. But, that we may 
all know and remember the love of God, 
God puts the sunshine that we see in the 
hearts, the faces, and the voices of little chil- 
dren, and he gives little children to all, with- 
out respect of persons. And all little children 
are alike, whether they be Jews or Gentiles, 
rich or poor, bond or free. And the love of 
God remains the same in all ages, unchanged 
and unchangeable, and so we have all things 





continuing the same as they were at the 
beginning, the same birds, the same flowers, 
the same sunshine, and the same children, 
Treasures are likely to be lost, and trea- 
sures were put in David's time into strong- 
holds. The love of God is our greatest 
treasure, and that this treasure may not be 
lost, but may be found by anyone anywhere, 
God has given this treasure into the keeping 
of little children. ‘“ For God hath chosen 
the foolish things of the world to confound the 
wise, and God hath chosen the weak things 
of the world to confound the mighty.” Now 
this is poetry, and poetry that all of you, how- 
ever little some of you may be, must feel, and 
feeling this you will understand the meaning 
of the words, “ Out of the mouth of babes 
and sucklings Thou hast perfected praise.” 


SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “I love to think that I am young.” Les- 
son: Mark ix. 30—37- Concluding Hymn: “ Now the day 
is over.” 


“And He took a child, and set him in the 
midst of them,’ Mark ix. 36.—One of the 
hymns that children have often given them 
to sing speaks of a wish to have lived at the 
time when our Saviour was living in Palestine. 
We know that children sometimes wish that 
they were different from what they are, and 
they will talk of what they would be and what 
they would do, if their lot could be altered. 
We do not pay much, if any, attention toa 
child when it is talking in this way. It is 
talking childishly. Every child will be some- 
times childish. And one way of training a 
child to put away childish things, is to pay no 
attention to its childishness. It is a sad 
thing for anyone to encourage childishness 
in children—for instance, to talk of these 
foolish, childish wishes, as if they were child- 
like and good. ‘Talking in such a way leads 
a child to think that there is something hope- 
ful in it, as it gossips about what it would be 
and what it would do, if things were different 
from what they are. Idle wishes are like 
weeds, not only not good for anything, but in- 
jurious; for weeds, if let alone, you know will 
overrun the garden, and a child’s heart ought 
to bekept like a garden, like a garden of God. 

Now I want this evening to show you, that 
these idle wishes are not only injurious, but 
unnecessary. : 

Some child, perhaps, has wished that it 
had been present when the incident occurred 
to which our text refers. It would have 
liked to have seen our Saviour when He 
took this child and set him in the midst of 
the people around Him. It would have 
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liked to have looked at the child itself, or 
perhaps, to have been the child; for the 
child was afterwards taken up by the Saviour 
and folded in His arms. 

Now these wishes are unnecessary, at any 
rate, for any of you children that are in this 
home. None of you need to wish that you 
had lived ages ago. None of you need to 
wish to be other children than what you are. 
For God took each of you and placed you in 
your home. Your parents will tell you, that 
when you were born the word of the Lord 
came to them, “ Take this child, and nurse it 
for me.” And, if I, or anyone else, had been 
living with you, we should often have seen 
your Saviour coming into the home, and 
taking you into His arms. 

There is nothing strange in this. God has 
not done more for you than He has done for 
other children. He did the samefor me and 
my brothers and sisters. And you will re- 
member, that while Jesus took this child and 
folded him in His arms, He took the little 
children that were in the street, and folded 
them in His arms too, saying, “ Of children is 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

There was nothing strange in this or in 
anything else that our Lord did when He was 
upon this earth, For our Lord tells us that 
He did nothing, nor could do anything, but 
what God was doing. His Father, he said, 
had been ever working, and was still working. 
He came to show us the Father, and to direct 
our attention to His Father’s works. 

What we need is to see God, and what 
God is doing; and instead of wishing that 
we had seen Jesus when He was living 
amongst the Jews, we should pray that we 
may see God now, and what He is now 
working all around us. And this is what we 
may do, and what we should do. For Jesus 
says, “Ifa man love me, he will keep my 
words ; and my Father will love him, and we 
will come unto him and make our abode with 
him.” 

There is another evil belonging to idle 
wishes. Idle wishes are for the most part 
selfish. These idle wishes about living 
when we might have seen Christ ages ago all 
refer to self. But prayer to see Christ now, 
and to find Him taking us in His arms and 
blessing us, leads us out of ourselves, Prayer 
brings us into the midst of the home, and 
shows us that we have been placed there by 
God. Weshall be none the better for merely 
wishing, and we may be all the worse. We 
must pray. Prayer is coming to God, and if 
we really go to God we must come out of 
ourselves. And coming out of ourselves, we 














shall find God has placed us in our home, 
not to live for ourselves, but for those in the 
home. And living as God would have us to 
live, we shall not be selfish. It is selfishness 
that makes homes miserable. It is unselfish. 
ness that makes homes such happy places: 
thus there is no place like home. It is when 
we see that God has taken us and placed us 
in our homes, that we find that selfishness is 
sin, sin against God, and sin against home. 

But we do not, or we will not remember, 
that God has made us, and placed us where 
we are, and we become selfish and unhappy, 
and so we wish that our lot was different from 
what it is, What else, we say, can we do? 

Well, this wish is idle, and this idle wish is 
unnecessary. For if we sin, we may confess 
our sin, and if we confess our sin God is 
faithful and just to forgive us’ our sin and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness. And 
Christ is able to save us to the uttermost, for 
if we go to Him, He will ever receive us, and 
take us again and fold us again in His arms 
and put us again into the midst of our homes. 

It is when we are hopeless and helpless that 
we give way to idle wishes. A child is selfish 
or disobedient, and is consequently unhappy. 
It is sick of itself, and gets sick of the home 
in which it lives, and so wishes to be any- 
body but itself, and wishes its home to be 
something else than what it is. Its hopes of 
being good die, and the child is ready to 
faint. But such a child need not faint, for it 
may pray. It may pray, for Christ is the 
same to-day as He was ages ago. And when 
we are thus out of heart with ourselves, and 
with things around us, Jesus calls us, as He 
called others, to come to Him. ‘‘Come unto 
me, all ye that iabour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon 
you and learn of me ; for I am meek and lowly 
in heart; and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls. For my yoke is easy and my burden 
is light.” 


THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “‘ Christ is merciful and mild.” Lesson: 
Isaiah xi, 1—9. Concluding Hymn: “Now the day is 
over.” 


“4 little child shall lead them,” Isaiah xi. 6. 
—The little child we were talking about last 
Sunday evening was taken by Jesus, and set 
by Him as a leader for His disciples and for 
those who were living in the house at Caper- 
naum where our Lord was staying. We are 
surprised as we read this. And the disciples 
and the other grown-up people would be sur- 
prised and perhaps somewhat ashamed tohave 
a little child placed before them as a leader. 
People do not think much of children—little 
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children. They often say when they see a 
child, “ It is only a child.” Very few of us 
would care to be seen following the lead of 
a little child. We sometimes indeed pretend, 
as we are playing with a little child, that it is 
some one else, for instance, that it is our 
governess or our schoolmaster, and we give 
it a book and say our spelling, or a piece of 
poetry. And we have, perhaps, in playing 
at “ follow-my-leader,” put the least child 
first, and have made one of a long string in 
which the father and the mother and the 
other children have followed the lead of a 
little child. But all this has been done only 
in fun. Yet it would seem that, according to 
the text, we ought to be doing in earnest 
what we have been doing only in fun. 

If a little child is what a little child ought 
to be, a little child, although it cannot read a 
book, and may not even know its letters, is 
yet able to teach us. It goes where you 
send it, and comes to you readily in answer 
to your call. It minds what you say, and 
you feel that you could do anything you like 
with it. It will talk to a child it meets in 
the streets, and will speak to a poor woman 
as if she was a lady, for it does not seem to 
see any difference between the rich and the 
poor. It will come to you, though a stranger, 
as if you had known it before, and, trying to 
get hold of your hand, will lead you away to 
see its treasures, taking for granted that you 
care for it, and care for the things that it 
cares about. Such a little child is so loving 
and beautiful, so loving and simple, so loving 
and obedient, and so unconscious all the 
while of what it is, and what it is doing, that, 
however old we are, we may learn some 
lessons from it, and, whoever we may be, we 
feel that it is setting us an example. You 
know the power that very little children seem 
sometimes to have over even animals. You 
may have seen, for instance, a little girl with 
a large dog. You and I would be afraid to 
touch the dog, yet the little girl plays with 
the dog, and makes it do what she likes and 
go where she chooses. This will help you to 
understand our text. Our text is part of a 
picture, where a little child is represented as 
leading a wolf and a leopard and a lion, 
along with a lamb and a kid and a calf. 
The picture is a prophecy—a prophecy of 
the power and victory of gentleness. We 
have here a picture of the little child of 
which we have been speaking, and a picture 
of what such a child can do. The picture 
looks as if it might have been taken out of a 
fairy tale. But strange and unlikely as it 
seems, it is true. There are such children. 








Such things have been done by children. And 
of such children is the kingdom of heaven. 

And we have to be such children. And if 
we are to do anything in this world that is 
good and great, we must act as little children, 
doing what we have to do, little by little, and 
never despising small things. Those who 
have become renowned, and whose names 
are household words with us, are said by 
those who know them to be very simple and 
childlike. These great people would tell us 
that they have become great by continuing 
to be little children, and by continuing to 
act as little children. For instance, they 
have been ever learning, and are learning 
still, They have ever believed in the, neces- 
sity and power of industry. They have taken 
as their mottoes proverbs that people would 
say are only fit for children. They will tell 
you of another childlike virtue, and that is 
patience. How they have had to wait for 
years for the fulfilment of their hopes. We 
believe in greatness, and riches and clever- 
ness. But it does not seem that many great 
or many rich people, or many clever people, 
are called to serve their day and generation. 
“ But God hath chosen the foolish things of 
the world to confound the wise; and God 
hath chosen the weak things of the world to 
confound the things which are mighty; And 
base things of the world, and things which 
are despised, hath God chosen, yea, and 
things which are not, to bring to nought 
things that are.” 

And if you would enter into the king- 
dom of heaven and become great, like the 
little child in our text, and get as you go 
through this world power over the cruel, and 
the cunning, and the selfish, you must be- 
come and you must keep as a little child. It 
will be only little by little that cunning, 
cruel, and selfish people will believe in you. 
And you must begin at once with the children 
around you, and that will soon teach you how 
difficult it is to tame wolves and leopards 
and young lions. 

The text looks like a picture out of a fairy 
tale, but it might be a prophecy of what your 
life will be: “ The wolf also shall dwell with 
the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with 
the kid and the calf and the young lion and 
the fatling together, and a little child shall 
lead them.” 


FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Children of Jerusalem.” Lesson: Isaiah 
ii, 5—16. Concluding Hymn: “‘ Now the day is over.” 


“ And I will bring the blind by a way they 
know not,” Isaiah xlii, 16.—When I was cross- 
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ing the Channel some years since, going over 
to France, I saw, very early in the morning, 
some birds flying very swiftly over the vessel. 
On asking one of the sailors for their name, 
he told me that they were called “ Willies ;” 
and he told me also that he never saw them 
without remembering what had happened to 
him, and what service they had rendered to 
him. ‘“ Once,” said he, “‘ when I was master 
of a small vessel, I was in a thick fog in this 
Channel, and could not see which way to 
steer. No one could see anything. And 
then, after a while, I heard overhead the 
voice of the willies, and then I found out 
which way to go. The birds, I knew, were 
making their way for Flamborough Head, 
and as my course lay in the same direction, 
I followed them; and following them, they 
led me through the fog to the port that I was 
making for.” The sailor told me some of his 
troubles, which accounted for his being, at 
the time I was talking to him, only one of a 
common crew; but he told me also, and 
evidently with much feeling, that these birds 
had not only taught him his way home, but 
had made him think of Him who had made 
them, and made them to find their way and 
his way through the fog. So may we see the 
willies in our picture. 

Now I want to-night to talk to you of God 
leading the blind by a way which they know 
not. The sailor was not thinking about God 
when he was caught in the fog, he was think- 
ing about the fog, and of the danger he was 
in of losing his way. The sailor, like a great 
many other sailors, and a great many other 
people who are not sailors, did not know 
God, and did not know God’s love to all 
men, and that God had sent His Son to seek 
and to save those that were lost. The sailor 
was blind ; and as the sailor was talking to 
me and telling me his story he spoke, of 
course, of the fog, and the danger he was in, 
and how thankful he was to hear the voice of 
the willies, and how glad he was to be led 
through the fog towards his home. 

I know something about the migration of 
birds, and I had thought upon the subject 
of instinct, but I listened to the sailor with 
fresh interest as he put before me in sailor 
fashion the views that he had been led to take 
of these natural facts. The heavens had 
opened to him and made all things new. The 
revelation had changed him into a poet, for 
he talked of these things in the same way 
as the Psalmist and the prophets did. The 
birds were led across the great and wide sea 
by God, and they found their way into dis- 
tant lands because God guided them. God 





was not only doing great things for birds, but 
He was guiding, leading, and caring for the 
whole creation. The sailor’s eyes had been 
opened and he saw God everywhere and ever 
working. He was the same to all, and His 
tender mercies were over all His works. And 
according to the sailor, God was causing all 
these things to work together that men might 
see and understand. Just as God had sent 
the birds to him, to open his eyes, so He was 
sending other messengers into all the world 
with the same message to all men. The 
sailor, as he was talking, might have finished 
our text in the very words of Isaiah, “ And I 
will bring the blind by a way which they know 
not ; I will lead them in paths they have not 
known; I will make darkness light beforethem, 
and crooked things straight. These things 
will I do unto them, and not forsake them.” 

There are other fogs besides sea-fogs. In 
some months of the year there are fogs on 
land. These fogs, they say, are brought on 
us by ourselves. And there are times of 
darkness and distress which come upon 
persons, and families, and nations, which 
have evidently come upon people through 
their own wrong-doing. But still God's 
goodness and mercy have favoured sinners 
in these days of great tribulations, and 
brought them out into the kingdom of heaven. 
You remember the well-known story of the 
prisoner in the French Revolution who had 
not only lost his liberty, but had lost all faith 
in God, and was left hopeless and helpless, 
and how he was found out by a little flower 
that pushed its way between the stones and 
laid hold of his heart, and brought him out 
of the fog and blindness of his unbelief. The 
little flower had been sent, as Isaiah tells us, 
“to open the blind eyes, to bring out the 
prisoners from the prisons, and them that sit 
in darkness out of the prison house.” 

We see, once and again, the fogs of sin, 
and trouble, and unbelief, gathering round 
people, and they seem to be lost to any 
human help, but we find again and again that 
these times of danger are times of salvation. 
People who have been given up as lost are to 
be found still saying, as they did of old, 
“Come and hear, all ye that fear God, and I 
will declare what He hath done for mysoul.” 

We may and can help many who are in 
distress, but we need not despair about those 
who are beyond our help. “ For God would 
have none to perish, but all to come unto 
Him and live.” “For God so loved the 
world that He gave His only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish but have everlasting life.” 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE SUNDERLAND TRAGEDY. 


HERE are calamities so terrible that in them 

there is only room for tears, so incomprehen- 
sible that we can only keep silence in the shadow of a 
great mystery. It is impossible to think of those 
awful moments of death-struggle at Sunderland with- 
out a shudder of horror. We do not care to discuss 
arrangements, to criticise organization, or to apportion 
blame, for as we remember all the brightness and 
beauty buried in those little graves, our hearts are full 
of tenderest compassion for the fathers and mothers 
who are weeping and will not be comforted. When 
death enters a single home, and with gentle hand 


bears away one of those little ones who are light and ; 


music to us, we wonder that such things should be, 
and ask why earth’s brightest things should come 
“so quick to confusion.” There is a child’s grave in 
a Cornish church-yard with this inscription: ‘‘ And 
he asked, Who gathered this flower? And the 
gardener answered, The Master! and his fellow- 
servant held his peace.” And even when the dark 
Angel comes in most appalling shape and desolates a 
whole city, the words are still true. Itis the Master’s 
hand, and no other, that holds our loved ones. 


THE DURHAM SUNDAY CLOSING BILL. 


Unless some untoward accident should occur, it will 
not be long before public-houses are closed on Sun- 
day in the county of Durham. Local feeling is so 
clear and strong that, except on abstract grounds, 
opposition is impossible. Every Board of Guardians 
in the county, every Town Council save one, and 
twelve out of the thirteen local Members of Parlia- 
ment, support the Bill; the solitary member was 
neutral, and the action of the dissentient council seems 
to have been due to a mistake. After this expression 
of opinion, it is idle to say that these bodies do not 
represent the genuine feeling of the classes specially 
interested. If they do not, their constituents have a 
prompt and effective method of expressing their dis- 
satisfaction; but that they will do so not even the 
fiercest opponent of the Bill expects. As to the 
outcry against piecemeal legislation, even an instal- 
ment is better than nothing at all, while a local 
experiment is often a sound basis for a national 
policy. To charge the majority with tyranny is absurd. 
They do not compel the minority to abstain; they 
ask that a small minority shall not obtain drink in a 
particular way which notoriously leads to drunkenness 
and disorder on the day set aside for rest, and that 
tens of thousands of helpless servants of this single 
class of traders shall not be compelled to follow their 
calling when all others are free. 


THE SOMERS TOWN BLIND AID SOCIETY. 


Blindness is in itself a terrible affliction. To move 
in a world of darkness, wrapped in perpetual cloud, 
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with never a glimpse of the world’s beauty nor of the 
faces of those we love, would be to us an intolerable 
burden, But one trouble only leads to another. In 
too many cases, the only available relief for the blind 
is in large institutions, where they are unnaturally 
isolated from their families and friends; a sad separa- 
tion, especially where blindness comes on in middle 
age when it is too late to learn any of the few trades 
by which a living might have been earned and the 
home still kept together. A melancholy illustration 
of this will be found in our pages this month, in Mrs. 
Garnett’s article, ‘‘ Blind Billy.” In cases such as 
these the Somers Town Society gives most valuable 
assistance. It gives home-life to the blind, and does 
something to make the home happy. It relieves those 
in need: it helps those who are helping themselves, 
and by weekly entertainments and summer excursions 
it brings a little brightness into lives of sadness. And 
then men and women, filled with love to their Lord, 
visit these poor sufferers in their homes, and speak to 
them of Him who is the Light of the world; who 
opened the eyes of the blind while He was on earth, 
and is still curing the blindness of men in even more 
wonderful ways. The work is good and simple, and 
deserves all the help that friends can give it. Mr. 
R. S. Starey, of 53, Hilldrop Road, Camden Road, 
N., is the Treasurer; and the name of Dr. Oswald 
Dykes, the President, is a sufficient guarantee that 
the funds of the Society will be wisely used. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK AND WORKING 
MEN. 


It is always a pleasant thing to see a man receive 
the honour which he deserves, and the working men 
of Sheffield, who presented the Archbishop of York 
with a magnificent cabinet of cutlery, have had the 
sense to recognise one of their true benefactors. Every 
one, whether in complete sympathy or not with Dr. 
Thompson on ecclesiastical and political questions, can 
appreciate “‘the splendid and important services” 
which he has ‘‘rendered to the cause of truth and 
morality,” not only in Sheffield, but throughout the 
country; and it is well that his nearest neighbours 
are the first to feel the value of his labours. In his 
intercourse with working men, the Archbishop has 
been at once sympathetic and straightforward. He 
has appreciated the virtues of the people; but if a 
home truth had to be asserted, he was not the man to 
suppress it. He was true, and so he was trusted. A 
public leader who will not face unpopularity for the 
people’s sake will never win their full respect; all 
experience proves this. Those who tell us that the 
masses are alienated from all religious influence would 
do well to think over this remarkable gathering of 
working men and the words of their spokesmen. And 
side by side with this let them set the fact that in the 
great welcome given to Mr. Bright, at Birmingham, 
by 25,000 people, no allusion was received with more 
enthusiasm than the reference to the fact that the 
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great orator’s natural eloquence had been ennobled 
by 2 life-long and loving study of the English Bible. 


THE WHITE CROSS ARMY, 


This is the day of “ Armies,” and perhaps of some 
of these organizations we have heard more than 
enough, but the White Cross Army has a special 
claim to our thoughtful attention as one of the most 
significant of them all. Its enemy is the sin of 
impurity. It has no badge, and its principles are 
very simple. ‘(1) To treat all women with respect, 
and endeavour to protect them from all wrong and 
degradation. (2) To endeavour to put down all 
indecent language, and coarse jests and conversation 
lowering to women. (3) To maintain the law of 
purity as equally binding on men and womer. alike. 
(4) To spread these principles among my companions, 
and help my younger brothers. (5) To use al pos- 
sible means to fulfil the command, ‘Keep thyself 
pure.’” The movement was inaugurated by the 
Bishop of Durham, and has had the advantage of his 
guidance and support. But is it not strange that 
with tens of thousands of preachers of “ the gospel ” 
of the spotless Christ, a society for purity is still 
needed? Surely the fact is pregnant with terrible 
meaning. The motto of the society is: 


“ My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure.” 


THE POST-OFFICE ORPHANS’ HOME INSTITUTION. 


It will interest our readers to know that the orphans 
of the men who in all weathers make the morning 
music we know as “ the postman’s knock,” are cared 
for. The climate of England is very trying to post- 
men, who probably often leave children fatherless. 
The Post-Office Orphans’ Home has won the 
approval of the Post-Office authorities and the con- 
fidence of the men. It was established to board and 
clothe and educatethe orphans of those in the employ 
of the Post Office who have been subscribers to the 
Institute, and 12} per cent. of the income is derived 
directly from the subscriptions of the men themselves ; 
the remainder is contributed by the public whom the 
postmen serve so faithfully with comparatively small 
reward. Last year 120 children were cared for at a 
cost of £3,200; and as they are placed in schools or 
families, the expenditure involved by building and 
maintaining a large institution is avoided, and many 
other more serious evils which go with heaping 
children into huge, unnatural crowds, And as the 
result of their simple system they are able to write 
one sentence in their report worthy of letters of gold. 
Out of the whole number of children who have been 
thus brought up, “‘ sone, with one solitary exception, 
ever brought discredit on its foster-parent or dis- 
appointed the hopes of its friends.” A donation of 
two guineas confers life-membership of the institution, 
and no more valuable gift to a deserving man could 
be devised ; donations and subscriptions may be sent 
to the Honorary Treasurer, Mr. William Powley, 
Eastern Central District Office, General Post Office, 
London. 









II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
A COLLEGE FOR LIBERIA. 


The new college in Liberia deserves the heartiest 
sympathy and support; for the enterprise unites in q 
common cause those both in the United States and 
at home, who have the good of Africa at heart, 
Along the Western Coast of that Continent slavery 
has been practically abolished, and in Liberia there is 
now a colony of 30,000 free negroes. Some of them 
have themselves returned from America, others are 
descended from the earlier settlers. Besides these 
there is a population of 80,000 Aborigines, easily 
accessible to Christian influence, while if they are won 
the way is opened up to the tribes of the interior. 
To carry forward this work, a lady in New York has 
founded the College, and twenty-six coloured students, 
with Professor Stewart, a man of power and elo- 
quence, at their head, have devoted themselves to 
labour among the coloured population of the colony. 
They come from the Southern States of America, 
where some of them have sacrificed honourable and 
lucrative positions, thus making some reparation for 
the sins of others against their race. And if the 
negroes of Africa are to be saved and civilised, the 
work will be done most effectively by those of the 
same blood. Africa has seen the degradation of the 
negro in the past; may it also witness a noble 
development in the future. 


THE CLOAK OF COMMERCE, 


Before the collapse of the Union Générale, the 
speculation of the ‘Catholic and Legitimist party in 
France, has been forgotten, another project promoted 
by men of the same views has come to a melancholy 
end. Its work has been robbery and murder. To rob 
men of their purses is criminal enough ; but what 
shall be said of those who buy land on a desert island 
for a few pounds, ‘sell a hundred times the amount 
they possess at a constantly increasing price, and 
then ship men and women and children across the 
sea to die by fever, or to be devoured by cannibals, 
pocketing £70,000 by the transaction? This is pre- 
cisely the crime of the Marquis de Rays and his 
associates who have “‘ gone in” for founding the 
Port Breton Colony. It is sad to see to what wicked- 
ness the excitement of speculation combined with 
political and religious passion will lead men. The 
French Government, suspecting the character of the 
enterprise, would not allow the unfortunate emigrants 
to sail from a French port. This wise care was set 
down to party motives, and the victims, rushing to 
their own destruction, made their start from Holland. 
The Royalist and Catholic paradise which they 
dreamed of founding has all vanished now. Instead, 
the only vestige of the expedition is a cemetery with 
seventy graves; those who have escaped have returned 
destitute and diseased. When will men learn to dis- 
trust the fine promises of unscrupulous speculators 
who use religious and political principle merely to 
conceal their own selfish aims ? 
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THE HABITATIONS OF CRUELTY. 


Eternal vigilance has been said to be the price of 
freedom; and it would seem that humanity can only 
be insured at the same cost. News comes from 
Morocco that slavery still continues in spite of the 
influence of the English Minister, who is the Sultan’s 
chief adviser, and that women and girls are sold like 
cattle in the markets. For the cruelties of this system, 
discreditable as they are, we are not primarily re- 
sponsible, but we must bear the blame of what has 
recently happened at Sierra Leone. A native chief, 
who by marauding raids had provoked the local 
authorities, was attacked by British troops with five 
hundred native allies, and against this force he was 
unable to hold out. Some of his tribesmen fled, and 
were killed and mutilated by a tribe presumably 
friendly to his foes ; the rest surrendered, were carried 
by our allies to a neighbouring village, and there 
massacred in cold blood. Such monstrous cruelty 
might have been prevented with even moderate care, 
but some men, unfortunately possessed of authority, 
seem determined to show how slight is the difference 
between civilisation and barbarism in warfare with 
native tribes. Even in time of excitement and panic 
such conduct is inexcusable ; here no such palliation 
can be pleaded. 


THE JEWS IN HUNGARY. 


The outbreak of fanaticism against the Jewish 
nation on the Continent has taken a new form in 
Hungary. There the ancient superstition has been 
revived that the murder of Christian children is an 
accessory of Jewish ritual. A medizval legend has 
become part of the popular creed, and passion, excited 
by a set of anti-Semitic agitators, has gone to such 
lengths as to bring a deliberate charge of murder 
against individuals. Witnesses have been suborned, 
evidence procured by terrorism and torture, and no 
iniquity spared to insure a conviction. The Public 
Prosecutor, on the other hand, while discharging his 
official duty, makes no secret of his scepticism and of 
his repugnance to the task assigned to him. No 
rational person can doubt for a moment that the 
charge is false and rests only on homicidal perjury, 
and yet it seems possible that popular passion may 
sweep all before it. That fanaticism should do its 
work by lawless violence is bad enough; but it is 
infinitely worse that to carry out its infamous purposes 
it should avail itself of the forms of a judicial court. 
To make law itself, which should be the terror of evil- 
doers, a weapon of wickedness, is to realise that 
terrible menace, ‘I will curse your blessings.” 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN FRANCE AND 
GERMANY. 


The fortunes of the Roman Church ebb and flow 
in strange vicissitudes. A few years ago Catholic 
influence was strong enough in France to bring about 
the overthrow of M. Thiers, while in Germany Prince 
Bismarck was crushing it beneath the iron heel of the 
Falk laws. 


To-day positions are reversed. In 





Germany Bismarck is undoing his own work, is re- 
laxing the fetfers he himself forged; and by one 
modification after another the Catholic Church is 
regaining the liberty it lost. In France, on the other 
hand, the tide has set in the contrary direction. The 
religious orders have been put under a ban; the 
educational supremacy of the priest has been assailed ; 
the exemption of divinity students from the conscrip- 
tion has been repealed ; and latterly, the chaplains 
have been dismissed from the hospitals of the capital, 
though religious services are still maintained, and 
stipends paid to visiting priests, The crisis is acute, 
and the Pope has addressed a letter of warning and 
entreaty to President Grévy. He may not for the 
moment take much by the step, but the clerical 
diplomaust who foiled Bismarck is a dangerous anta- 
gomist, and the issue of the struggle is still uncertain. 
We may take a lesson for ourselves, to do nothing 
which at some future time may enable the Pope to 
plunge us in civil commotion or to be the arbiter of 
our destiny. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
ON THE CONGO. 


From the Baptist Mission on the Congo comes a 
cry formore men. Mr. Doke has fallen on the very 
threshold of his new work, and even when his place 
is filled, more strength is needed, for the stations are 
far apart, and there are at present only eight men for 
five stations. Mr. Grenfell also needs a companion 
to help him on board the little steamer, Peace, and it 
is essential that the heavier work of exploration should 
be done while the boat is still new and in good order. 
The future of the Mission is threatened with other 
dangers, for the Mission of the Algerian Jesuits, 
which has stirred up serious strife at Uganda, intends 
to establish a settlement above Stanley Pool at an 
early date. If those who are now in the field are re- 
inforced, they will be proof against attack, and the 
Jesuits will find work enough without troubling them ; 
if they are weak, the first business of the new comers 
will be to stamp them out. 


A MISSION TO THE BHEELS. 


Lhe Church Missionary Society is sending out a 
second missionary to the Bheels of Rajputaéna, among 
whom there seems to be a real opening for Christian 
teaching. The tribes are scattered, and so far as can 
be ascertained they number in all about 175,000, the 
larger proportion of them being found in the district 
of Dungerpoor. Like other Aboriginal tribes in the 
North of India, they are free from Caste influences _ 
and from other special prejudices against Christianity; - 
but they are jealous of any interference and suspi- 
cious of strangers, and the country is generally in a 
disturbed state. Still, in spite of these obstacles and 
the difficulties of the language, the character of which 
has not yet been satisfactorily established, progress 
is being made; and the people when won are loyal 
and brave, like the Sikhs, their near neighbours. Two 
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men are likely to work more effectively than one, 
and when Mr. Litchfield, formerly connected with 
the Nyanza mission, has thoroughly settled down to 
his new work, we may hope in due time for cheering 
reports of successful endeavour, 


WORK AMONG THE INDIANS OF AMERICA. 


The condition of the Indians in North America 
still presents many serious problems to be solved by 
those who wish them well. In some districts, at any 
rate, the degeneracy of the survivors of once powerful 
tribes seems to have ceased, and they are learning 
to assimilate new manners and laws. Unscrupulous 
whites are still their most dangerous foes. The 
Indian lands are reserved for their occupation by the 
Government, and agents are appointed to 1ook after 
them; but there is incessant intrusion, owing to the 
inadequacy of the penalty inflicted upon such offences, 
while the agents themselves in some cases use their 
position of trust for purposes of fraud, and in others 
make no real attempts to discharge their difficult 
duty. However, in spite of drawbacks like these, the 
work of evangelisation goes on hopefully. Even now 
the true character of the Indian is not thoroughly 
appreciated; his vices and defects are on the surface, 
while only a patient and sympathetic observer can 
learn his virtues. Miss Fletcher, who has devoted 
herself for many years to this special study, tells us 
that the taciturn coldness of the Indian is due to 
etiquette, not to instinct, and that in his home he is 
lively and loquacious. To those who have trusted 
him and allowed him to do them service, the Indian 
is almost invariably true. Contrary to the ordinary 
tule, his loyalty is won not by conferring but by accept- 
ing a benefit. The letters of the Rev. G. S. Winter, 
who is labouring at New York Factory in the North 
West, fully confirm this view. He is getting hold of 
these strange wanderers, and though their visits to his 
station are made at long intervals, they do not forget 
his teaching: their personal affection is lasting, and 
they are always willing to join in Christian worship. 


IV.—MEMORIAL RECORD. 


BISHOP COLENSO. 


Death at last is a haven to all men: after life’s 
seas, whether smooth or stormy, in that port we all 
meet. And now Bishop Colenso’s long warfare is 
over; he has passed away from the tumult and the 
wrangling of this world “to where beyond those 
voices there is peace,’’ and now with friends and foes 
alike he shares the unclouded vision and the perfect 
wisdom which await all loyal hearts on the other 
side of death. His life-work was of varied elements. 
As a teacher, through his text-books he exerted 
great influence over the educational’ system of the 
country, making darkness light and the rough places 
smooth. Then for some years he did true service as 











a parish priest, before his advancement to higher 
honour as Bishop of Natal. His strength proved his 
weakness, and in an evil day he set himself to examine 
the narrative of the Old Testament by the methods of 
the arithmetician; as if the authenticity and the in. 
spiration of Scripture could be tested by the Rule of 
Three, and the mysteries of the unseen fathomed with 
this puny plumb-line. In later years he was active in 
the cause of the natives of South Africa. Be just and 
fear not was his motto; and he faced passion and pre- 
judice with calm courage. Langalibalele he befriended, 
and he did his best to save England from the iniquitous 
blundering which led to the Zulu war. He was a 
true shepherd to his people. And this is his chief 
glory, that to the cry of the oppressed his ear was 
always open ; that evenin error his purpose was pure, 
and his loyalty to conscience invincible; while such 
were the gentleness and tenderness of his nature that 
no man had at once more opponents and fewer foes. 
Many learned and able clergymen have made a better 
thing of life, as the world counts better; but no man 
has died in recent times more deserving of reverence, 
He was simply full of the spirit that cried, ‘‘ What 
mean ye that ye beat my people to pieces and grind 
the faces of the poor ? saith the Lord God of hosts,” 
His people were the simple, the ignorant, and the 
semi-barbarous. Among them he rose to be a prince, 
and it is they who most sing his praise and weep at 
his grave ; commercial adventurers, land speculators, 
and all the busy reckless host of men who undera 
Christian name do ‘the works of the devil,’’ have an 
ill-concealed gladness at his departure. What testi- 
mony is more clear to his genuine God-like worth ? 


DR. SPOTTISWOODE, 


Among scientific men, William Spottiswoode held 
a remarkable position. For many years past he was 
at the head of an important and intricate business, 
but still he found time to carry on the abstruse 
investigations upon which he had entered at the 
University. To the Presidency of the Royal Society, 
which he held at his death, Dr. Spottiswoode had a 
unique claim. The votaries of pure mathematics and 
the students of mathematical physics are divided into 
two separate and conflicting camps, but Dr. Spottis- 
woode had won equal distinction in either branch of 
learning : he could stand by the side of Cayley or of 
Crookes. Nor was this the limit of his accomplish- 
ments. He was a brilliant Oriental scholar and a dis- 
tinguished traveller. Whatever subject he touched, he 
seemed to master. And all his weight of learning he - 
bore with equal modesty and dignity. Among the 
tokens of respect called forth by his death, not the 
least striking is the testimony of 1,600 work people 
employed by his firm. "While others are mourning for 
the mathematician and the philosopher, they miss a 
true and tried friend, ever ready to serve them and 
ever watchful of their interests and their welfare. 
Only a good man can win such deep regret, 

















HOW IT ALL CAME ROUND. 


By L. T. MEADE, AvurHor oF “WATER GiPsiEs,” “ MoTHER HERRING’S CHICKEN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER LII.—A HIDDEN SIN. 


ov o'clock in the evening was the hour 

named by Mr. Harman, and punctually 
at that hour Home arrived at Prince’s Gate. 
He was a man who had never been known to 
be late for an appointment ; for in little things 
even, this singular man was faithful to the very 
letter of the trust. This nice observance of his 
passed word in a great measure counteracted 
his otherwise unpractical nature. Home was 
known by all his acquaintances to be a most 
dependable man. 

Mr. Harman had told Charlotte that he 
was expecting a friend to visit him. He said 
he should like to see that friend alone ; but, 
contrary to his wont, he did not mention his 
name. This cannot be wondered at, for Mr. 
Harman knew of no connection between the 
Homes and Charlotte. He had chosen this 
man of God, above his fellow-men, because 
he had been haunted and impressed by his 
sermon, but he scarcely himself even knew 
his name. It so happened, however, that 
Charlotte saw Mr. Home entering her father’s 
study. It is not too much to say that the 
sight nearly took her breath away, and that 
she felt very considerable disquietude. 

“Sit here,” said Mr. Harman to his guest. 

The room had been comfortably prepared, 
and when Home entered Mr. Harman got 
up and locked the door; then, sitting down 
opposite to Home, and leaning a little for- 
ward, he began at once without preface or 
preamble. 

“T want to tell you without reservation the 
Story of my life.” 

“T have come to listen,” answered Home. 

“Tt is the story of a sin.” 

Home bent his head. 

_ “It is the story of a successfully hidden 
sin—a sin hidden from all the world for three- 
and-twenty years.” 

“ A crushing weight such a sin must have 
been,” answered the clergyman. “ But will 
you just tell me all from the beginning ?” 

_“T will tell you all from the beginning. A 
hidden sin is, as you say, heavy enough 
to crush a man into hell. But I will 
make no more preface. Sir, I had the 
misfortune to lose a very noble mother 
when I was young. When I was ten years 
old, and my brother (I have one brother) 


was eight, our mother died! We were but 
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children, you will say; but I don’t, even 
now that I am a dying, sinful old man, 
forget my mother. She taught us to pray 
and to shun sin. She also surrounded us 
with such high and holy thoughts—she so 
gave us the perfection of all pure mother 
love, that we must have been less than 
human not to be good boys during her life- 
time. I remember even now the look in 
her eyes when I refused on any childish oc- 
casion to follow the good, and then chose 
the evil. I have a daughter—one beloved 
daughter, something like my mother. I have 
seen the same high and honourable light in 
her eyes, but never since in any others. Well, 
my mother died, and Jasper and I had only 
her memory to keep us right. We used to 
talk about her often and often, and fretted 
for her as, I suppose, few little boys before 
or since have fretted for a mother. After 
her death we were sent to school. Our father 
even then was a rich man; he was a self- 
made man; he started a business in a small 
way in the City, but small beginnings often 
make great endings, and the little business 
grew and grew, and success and wealth came 
almost without effort. Jasper and I never 
knew what poverty meant. I loved learning 
better than my brother did, and at the age of 
eighteen, when Jasper went into our father’s 
business, I was sent to Oxford. At twenty- 
two I had taken my degree, and done so, 
not perhaps brilliantly, but with some honour. 
Any profession was now open to me, and my 
father gave me full permission to choose any 
walk in life I chose; at the same time he 
made a proposal. He was no longer so young 
as he had been; he had made his fortune ; 
he believed that Jasper’s aptitude for business 
excelled his own. If we would become part- 
ners in the firm which he had made, and 
which was already rising into considerable 
eminence, he would retire altogether. We 
young men should work the business in our 
own way. He was confident we should rise 
to immense wealth. While making this pro- 
posal our father said that he would not give 
up his business to Jasper alone. If both his 
sons accepted it then, he would be willing to 
retire, taking with him a considerable sum of 
money, but still leaving affairs both unen- 
cumbered and flourishing. ‘You are my 
heirs eventually,’ he said to us both; ‘and 
now I give you a week to decide.’ At the 
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end of the allotted time we accepted the 
offer. This was principally Jasper’s doing, 
for at that time I knew nothing of business, 
and had thought of a profession. Afterwards 
I liked the counting-house, and became as ab- 
sorbed as others in the all-engrossing accu- 
mulation of wealth. Our father had taken a 
very large sum of money out of the business, 
and it was impossible for us not to feel for a 
time a considerable strain ; but Jasper’s skill 
and talent were simply wonderful, and suc- 
cess attended all our efforts. 

“ Two years after I joined the business, I 
married my Charlotte’s mother. I was a 
wealthy man even then. Though of no birth 
in particular, I was considered gentlemanly. 
I had acquired that outward polish which a 
university education gives ; I was also good- 
looking. With my money, good looks, and 
education, I was considered a match for the 
proud and very poor daughter of an old Irish 
baronet. She had no money; she had 
nothing but her beautiful face, her high and 
honourable spirit, her blue blood. You will 
say, ‘Enough!’ Ay, it was more than 
enough. She made me the best, the truest of 
wives. I never loved another woman. She 
was a little bit extravagant. She had never 
known wealth until she became my wife, and 
wealth, in the most innocent way in the 
world, was delightful to her. While Jasper 
saved, I was tempted to live largely. I took 
an expensive house—there was no earthly 
good thing I would not have given to her. 
She loved me; but, as I said, she was proud. 
Pride in birth and position was perhaps her 
only fault. Iwas perfect in her eyes, but she 
took a dislike to Jasper. This I could have 
borne, but it pained me when I saw her turn- 
ing away from my old father. I dearly loved 
and respected my father, and I wanted Con- 
stance to love him, but she never could be 
got to care for him. It was at that time, that 
that thing happened which was the beginning 
of all the after darkness and misery. 

“ My father, finding my proud young wife 
not exactly to his taste, came less and less to 
our house. Finally, he bought an old estate 
in Hertfordshire, and then one day the news 
reached us that he had engaged himself to a 
very young girl, and that he would marry at 
once. There was nothing wrong in this mar- 
riage, but Jasper and I chose to consider it 
asin. We had never forgotten our mother, 
and we thought it a dishonour to her. We 
forgot our father’s loneliness. In short, we 
were unreasonable, and behaved as unreason- 
able men will on such occasions. Hot and 
angry words passed between our father and 











ourselves. We neither liked our father’s. 
marriage nor his choice. Of course, we were 
scarcely likely to turn the old man from his 
purpose, but we refused to have anything to 
do with his young wife. Under such circum- 
stances we had an open quarrei. Our father 
married, and we did not see him for years, 
I was unhappy at this, for I loved my father. 
Before his second marriage, he always spent 
from Saturday to Monday at our house, and 
though my own wife not caring for him 
greatly marred our pleasure, yet now that the 
visits had absolutely ceased I missed them— 
I missed the grey head and the shrewd, old, 
kindly face ; and often, very often, I almost 
resolved to run down into Hertforushire and 
make up my quarrel. I did not do so, how- 
ever; and as the years went on, I grew afraid 
to mention my father’s name to either my 
wife or brother. Jasper and I were at this 
time deeply absorbed in speculation; our 
business was growing and growing; each 
thing we embarked in turned out well; we 
were beginning quite to recover from the 
strain which our father’s removal of so large 
a sum of money had caused. Jasper was a 
better man of business than I was. Jasper, 
though the junior partner, took the lead in 
all plans. He proposed that an Australizx 
branch of our business should be opened. 
It was done, and succeeded well. 

“ About this time we heard that a little 
son had arrived at the Hermitage in Hertford- 
shire. He did not live long. We saw his 
birth announced in Zhe Times. It may have 
been some months later, though, looking back 
on it, it seems but a few days, that the birth 
was followed by the death. A year or two 
passed away, and my wife and I were made 
happy by the arrival of our first child. 
The child was a daughter. We called 
her Charlotte, after my much-loved mother. 
Time went on, until one day a telegram was 
put into my hand summoning my brother 
and myself to our father’s death-bed. The 
telegram was sent by the young wife. I 
rushed off at once; Jasper followed by the 
next train. 

The hale old man had broken up very sud- 
denly at last, and the doctor said he had but 
a few days to live. During those few days, 
Jasper and I scarcely left his bedside ; we 
were reconciled fully and completely, and he 
died at last murmuring my own miother’s 
name and holding our hands. 

It was during this visit that I saw the little 
wite for the first time. She was a com- 
monplace little thing, but pretty and very 
young ; it was impossible to dislike the gentle 
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creature. She was overpowered with grief 
at her husband’s death. It was impossible 
not to be kind to her, not to comfort her. 
There was one child, a girl of about the age of 
my own little Charlotte. This child had also 
been named Charlotte. She was a pale, dark- 
eyed child, with a certain strange look of my 
mother about her. She was not a particle 
like her own. My father loved this little 
creature, and several times during those last 
days of his he spoke of her to me. 

«J have called her after your own mother,’ 
he said. ‘I love my second wife; but the 
Charlotte of my youth can never be forgotten. 
I have called the child Charlotte ; you have 
called your daughter Charlotte. Good! let 
the two be friends.’ 

“I promised readily enough, and I felt pity 
and interest for the little forlorn creature. I 
also, as I said, intended to be good to the 
mother, who seemed to me to be incapable 
of standing alone. 

‘Immediately after my father’s death and 
before the funeral, I was summoned hastily 
to town. My wife was dangerously ill. A 
little dead baby had come into the world, 
and for a time her life was despaired of ; 
eventually she got better; but for the next 
few days I lived and thought only for her. 
I turned over all business cares to Jasper. I 
was unable even to attend our father’s funeral. 





I never day or night left Constance’s bedside. 
I loved this woman most devotedly, most | 
passionately. During all those days when | 
her life hung in the balance, my time seemed | 
one long prayer to God. ‘Spare her, spare | 
her precious life at any cost, at any cost.’ 
Those were the words, for ever on my lips. 
The prayer was heard; I had my wife again. 
For a short time she was restored tome. I 
have often thought since, was even that 
precious life worth the price I paid for 
te” 

Here Mr. Harman paused. Some mois- 
ture had gathered on his brow ; he took out | 
his handkerchief to wipe it away. A glass of | 
water stood by his side; he drank a little. | 

“*T am approaching the sin,” he said, ad- | 
dressing the clergyman. ‘The successfully | 
buried sin is about to rise from its grave ; | 
pardon me if I shrink from the awful sight.” | 

“God will strengthen you, my dear sir,” | 
answered Home. “ By your confession, you | 
are struggling back into the right path. What | 
do Isay? Rather you are being led back | 
by God himself. Take courage. Lean upon | 
the Almighty arm. Your sin will shrink in | 
dimensions as you view it ; for between you 
and it will come forgiveness.” 








Mr. Harman smiled faintly. After another 
short pause, he continued. 

“On the day on which my dear wife was 
pronounced out of danger, Jasper sent for 
me. My brother and I had ever been friends, 
though in no one particular were we alike. 
During the awful struggle through which I 
had just passed, I forgot both him and my 
father. Now I remembered him, and my 
father’s death, and our own business cares. 
A thousand memories came back to me. 
When he sent for me, I left my wife’s bed- 
side and went down to him. I was feeling 
weak and low, for I had not been in bed for 
many nights, and a kind of reaction had set 
in. I was in the kind of state when a man’s 
nerves can be shaken, and his whole moral 
equilibrium upset. I do not offer this as an 
excuse for what followed. There is no ex- 
cuse for the dark sin; but I do believe 
enough about myself to say that what I then 
yielded to, I should have been proof against 
at a stronger physical moment. I entered 
my private sitting-room to find Jasper 
pacing up and down like a wild creature. 
His eyes were bloodshot, his hair tossed. 
He was a calm and cheerful person generally. 
At this instant, he looked like one half 
bereft of reason. ‘Good heavens! what is 
wrong?’ I said. I was startled out of my- 
self by his state of perturbation. 

“‘* We are ruined; that is what is wrong,’ 
answered Jasper. 

“He then entered into particulars with 
which I need not trouble you. A great 
house, one of the greatest and largest houses 
in the City, had come to absolute grief ; it was 
bankrupt. In its fall many other houses, 
ours amongst them, must sink. 

“I saw it all quite plainly. I sat down 
quiet and stunned ; while Jasper raved and 
swore and paced up and down the room, I 
sat still. Yes, we were beggars, nothing 
could save the house which our father had 
made with such pride and care, 

“ After a time I left Jasper and returned to 


| my wife’s room. On the way, I entered the 


nursery and paid my pretty little Charlotte a 
visit. She climbed on my knee and kissed 
me, and all the time I kept saying to myself, 
‘The child is a beggar, I can give her no 
comforts; we are absolutely in want.’ It 
was the beginning of the winter then, and 
the weather was bitterly cold. The doctor 
met me on the threshold of my wife’s room ; 
he said to me, ‘ As soon as ever she is better, 
you must either take or send her out of Eng- 
land. She may recover abroad ; but to winter 
in this climate, in her present state, would cer- 
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tainly kill her.’ How bitter I felt ; for was 
I not a beggar? How could I take my wife 
away? I sat down again in the darkened 
room and thought over the past. Hitherto 
the wealth, which was so easily won, seemed 
of comparatively small importance. It was 
easy with a full purse to wish, then to obtain. 
I had often wondered at Constance’s love 
for all the pretty things with which I 
delighted to surround her, her almost childish 
pleasure in the riches which had come to 
her. She always said to me at such times: 

“ ¢But I have known such poverty ; I hate 
poverty, and I love, I love the pretty things 
of life.’ 

“ This very night, as I sat by her bedside, 
she opened her lovely eyes and looked at me 
and said : 

“¢ John, I have had such a dream, so vivid, 
so, so terrible. I thought we were poor again 
—poorer than I ever was even with my father ; 
so poor, John, that I was hungry, and you 
could give me nothing to eat. I begged you 
to give me food. There was a loaf in a 
shop-window, such a nice crisp loaf; and I 
was starving. When you said you had no 
money, I begged of you to steal that loaf. 
You would not, you would not, and at last I 
lay down to die. Oh! John, say it was a 
dream.’ 

***Of course it was only a dream, my dar- 
ling!’ I answered, and I kissed her and 
soothed her, though all the time my heart 
felt like lead. 

“That evening Jasper sent for me again. 
His manner now was changed. The wild- 
ness and despair had left it. He was his old, 
cool, collected self. He was in the sort of 
mood when he always had an ascendency 
over me—the sort of mood when he showed 
that wonderful business faculty for which I 
could not but admire him. 

“ ¢Sit down, John,’ he said, ‘ I havea great 
deal to say to you. There is a plan in my 
head. If you will agree to act with me in it, 
we may yet be saved.’ 

“Thinking of my Constance lying so ill 
upstairs, ‘my heart leaped up at these words. 

“¢ What is your plan?’ I said. ‘I can 
stay with you forsome time. I can listen as 
long as you like.’ 

“You hate poverty ?’ said Jasper. 

“* Ves,’ I said, thinking of Constance, ‘I 
hate it.’ 

*¢ Tf you will consent to my scheme ; if you 
will consent before you leave this room, we 
need not sink with Cooper, Cooper, and 
Bennett.’ 

“J will listen to you,’ I said. 





“ “You have always been so absorbed lately 
in your wife,’ continued Jasper, ‘that you 
have, I really believe, forgotten our father’s 
death; his funeral was last Thursday. Of 
course you could not attend it. After the 
funeral I read the will.’ 

“** Ves,’ I said, ‘I had really forgotten my 
father’s will. He left us money?’ I said. ‘I 
am glad; it will keep us from absolute want, 
Constance need not be hungry after all.’ 

‘My brother looked at me. 

“¢ A little money has been left to us,’ he 
said, ‘but so little that it must go with the 
rest. In the general crash those few thou- 
sands must also go. John, you remember 
when our father took that very large sum out 
of the business, he promised that we should 
be his heirs. It was a loan for his lifetime.’ 

‘“** He had not married then,’ I said. 

“*No,’ answered Jasper, ‘he had not 
married. Now that he has married he has 
forgotten all but this second wife. He has 
left her, with the exception of a few thou- 
sands, the whole of that fine property. In 
short, he has left her a sum of money which 
is to realise an income of twelve hundred a 
year.’ 

“¢ Ves,’ I said wearily. 

‘‘ Jasper looked at me very hard. I returned 
his gaze. 

** That money, if left to us, would save the 
firm. Quite absolutely save the firm in this 
present crisis,’ he said slowly and emphati- 
cally. 

“¢Ves,’ I said again. I was so innocent, 
so far from what I since became, at that mo- 
ment, that I did not in the least understand 
my brother. ‘The money is not ours,’ I 
said, seeing that his eyes were still fixed on 
me with a greedy, intense light. 

“« If my father were alive now,’ said Jasper, 
rising to his feet and coming to my side, ‘if 
my father were alive now he would break 
his heart, to see the business which he made 
with such pride and skill come to absolute 
grief. If my father were still alive ; if that 
crash had come but a fortnight ago, he would 
say, ‘ Save the firm at any cost.’ 

“¢ But he is dead,’ I said, ‘ we cannot save 
the firm. What do you mean, Jasper? I 
confess I cannot see to what you are driv- 
ing.’ 

Me John,’ said my brother, ‘ you are stupid. 
If our father could speak to us now, he would 
say, ‘Take the money, all the money I have 
left, and save the firm of Harman Brothers.’ 

“*¢ You mean,’ I said, ‘you mean that we 
—we are to sfea/ that money, the money left 
to the widow and the fatherless ?’ 
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“ T understood the meaning now. I stag- 
gered to my feet. I could have felled my 
brother to the ground. He was my brother, 
my only brother; but at that moment, so 
true were my heart’s instincts to the good and 
right, that I loathed him. Before, however, 
I could say a word, or utter a reproach, a 
message came to me from my wife. I was 
wanted in my wife’s room instantly, she was 
excited, she was worse. I flew away without 
a word. 

“¢Come back again, I will wait for you 
here,’ called after me my brother. 

“T entered Constance’s room. I think she 
was a little delirious. She was still talking 
about money, about being hungry and hav- 
ing no money to buy bread. Perhaps a pre- 
sentiment of ze evil news had come to her. 
I had to soothe, to assure her that all she 
desired should be hers. I even took my 
purse out and put it into her burning hand. 
At last she believed me; she fell asleep with 
her hand in mine. I dared not stir from 
her; and all the time, as I sat far into the 
night, I thought over Jasper’s words. They 
were terrible words, but I could not get them 
out of my head, they were burned like fire 
into my brain. At last Constance awoke ; 
she was better, and I could leave her. It was 
now almost morning. I went to my study, 
for I could not sleep. To my surprise, Jasper 
was still there. It was six hours since I had 
left him, but he had not stirred. 

“*¢ John,’ he said, seeing that I shrank from 
him, ‘you must hear me out. Call my 
plan by as ugly a name as you like, no other 
plan, no other plan will save the firm. John, 
will you hear me speak ?’ 

“¢ Ves, I will hear you,’ I said. I sank 
down on the sofa. My head was reeling. 
Right and wrong seemed confused. I said 
to myself, My brain is so confused with grief 
and perplexity that it isno matter what Jasper 
says just now, for I shall not understand him. 
But I found to my surprise, almost to my 
horror, that I understood with startling clear- 
ness every word. This was Jasper’s plan. 
There were three trustees to the will; I was 
one, my brother Jasper another, a third was 
aman by name Alexander Wilson. He was 
brother to my father’s second wife. This 
Alexander Wilson I had never seen. Jasper 
had seen him once. He described him to 


me as a tall and powerful man with red hair. 
‘He is the other trustee,’ said my brother, 
‘and he is dead.’ 

“* Dead!’ I said, starting. 

“Ves, he is without doubt dead; here is 
an account of his death.’ 











Jasper then opened an Australian paper 
and showed me the name, also the full 
account of a man who answered in all par- 
ticulars to the Alexander Wilson named as 


the third trustee. Jasper then proceeded to 
unfold yet further his scheme. 

“That trustee being dead, we were abso- 
lute masters of the situation, we could appro- 
priate that money. The widow knew nothing 
yet of her husband’s will; she need never 
know. The sum meant for her was, under 
existing circumstances, much too large. She 
should not want, she should have abundance. 
But we too should not want. Were our 
father living he would ask us to do this. 
We should save ourselves and the great house 
of Harman Brothers. In short, to put the 
thing in plain language, we should, by 
stealing the widow’s money, save ourselves. 
By being faithless to our most solemn trust, 
we could keep the filthy lucre. I will not 
say how I struggled. I did struggle for a 
day ; in the evening I yielded. I don’t ex- 
cuse myself in the very least. In the evening 
I fell as basely as man could fall. I believe 
in my fall I sank even lower than Jasper. 
I said to him, ‘ I cannot bear poverty, it will 
kill Constance, and Constance raust not die ; 
but you must manage everything, I can go 
into no details. I can never, never as long 
as I live, see that widow and child. You 
must see them, you must settle enough, 
abundance on them, but never mention their 
names to me. I can do the deed, but the 
victims must be dead to me.’ 

“ Toallthis Jasper promised readily enough. 
He promised and he acted. All went, out- 
wardly, smoothly and well; there was no hitch, 
no outward flaw, no difficulty, the firm was 
saved ; none but we two knew how nearly it 
had been engulfed in hopeless shipwreck. 
It recovered itself by means of that stolen 
money, and flew lightly once again over the 
waters of prosperity. Yes, our house was 
saved, and from that hour my happiness fled. 
I had money, money in abundance and to 
spare ; but I never knew another hour, day 
or night, of peace. I had done the deed to 
save my wife, but I found that, though God 
would give me that cursed wealth, He yet 
would take away my idol for whom I had 
sacrificed my soul. Constance only grew 
well enough to leave England. We wintered 
abroad, and at Cannes, surrounded by all 
that base money could supply, she closed her 
eyes. I returned home a widower, and the 
most wretched man on the face of the earth. 
Soon after, the Australian branch of our busi- 
ness growing and growing, Jasper found it 
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well to visit that country. He did so, and 
stayed away many ‘years. Soon after he 
landed, he wrote to tell me that he had seen 
the grave of Alexander Wilson ; that he had 
made many inquiries about him, and that 
now there was not the least shadow of doubt 
that the other trustee was dead. He said 
that our last fears of discovery might now rest. 

“Years went by, and we grew richer and 
richer ; all we put our hands to prospered. 
Money seemed to grow for us on every tree. 
I could give my one child all that wealth 
could suggest. She grew up unsullied by 
what was eating into me as a canker. She 
was beautiful alike in mind and body; she 
was and is the one pure and lovely thing left 
tome. She became engaged to a good and 
honourable man. He had, it is true, neither 
money nor position, but I had learned, 
through all these long years of pain, to value 
such things at their true worth. Charlotte 
should marry where her heart was. I gave 
her leave to engage herself to Hinton. 
Shortly after that engagement, Jasper, my 
brother, returned from Australia. His pre- 
sence, reminding me, as it did day and night, 
of my crime, but added to my misery of 
soul. I was surprised, too, to see how easily 
what was dragging me to the very gate of 
hell seemed to rest on him. I could never 
discover, narrowly as I watched him, that he 
was anything but a happy man. One even- 
ing, after spending some hours in his presence, 
I fainted away quite suddenly. I was alone 
when this fainting fitovertookme. I believe 
I was unconscious for many hours. The 
next day I went to consult a doctor. Then 
and there, in that great physician’s consulting- 
room, I learned that I am the victim of an 
incurable complaint ; a complaint that must 
end my life, must end it soon, and suddenly. 
In short, the doctor said to me, not in words, 
but by look, by manner, by significant hand 
pressure, and that silent sympathy which 
speaks a terrible fact, ‘ Prepare to meet thy 
God.’ Since the morning I left the doctor’s 
presence I have been trying to prepare ; but 
between God and me stands my sin. I can- 
not get a glimpse of God. I wait, and wait, 
but I only see the awful sin of my youth. In 
short, sir, I am in the far country where God 
is not.” 

“To die so would be terrible,” said Mr. 
Home. 

“To die so will be terrible, sir; in short, 
it will be hell.” 

“Do not put it in the future tense, Mr. 
Harman, for you that day is past.” 

“What do you mean ?” 








“T mean that even now, though you know 
it not, you are no longer in the far country, 
You are the prodigal son if you like, but you 
are on the road back to the Father. You are 
on the homeward road, and the Father is 
looking out for you. When you come to 
die you will not be alone, the hand of God 
will hold yours, and the smile of a forgiving 
God will say to you, as the blessed Jesus said 
once to a poor sinful woman, who yet was 
not Aa/f as great a sinner as you are, ‘Thy 
sins, which are many, are forgiven thee.’” 

“You believe then in the greatness of my 
sin?” 

“T believe, I now that your sin was 
enormous ; but so also is your repentance.” 

“God knows I repent,” answered Mr, 
Harman. 

“Yes; when you asked me to visit you, 
and when you poured out that story in my 
ears, your long repentance and anguish of 
heart were beginning to find vent.” 

* What do you mean ?” 

“‘T mean, that you will make reparation.” 

“ Ay, indeed I am more than willing. 
Zaccheeus restored fourfold.” 

“Yes, the road for you straight to the 
bosom of the Father is very prickly and full 
of sharp thorns. You have held a high cha- 
racter for honour and respectability. You 
have a child who loves you, who has thought 
you perfect. You must step down from your 
high pedestal. You must renounce the place 
you have held in your child’s heart. In 
short, you must let your only child, and also 
the cold, censorious world, see you as God 
has seen you for so long.” 

“T don’t mind the world, but—my child— 
my only child,” said Mr. Harman, and now 
he put up his trembling hands and covered 
his face. ‘‘That is a very hard road,” he 
said after a pause. 

“ There is no other back to the Father,” 
answered the clergyman. 

“ Well, I will take it then, for I must get 
back to Him. You are a man of God. I 
put myself in your hands. What am I to 
do?” 

“ You put yourself not into my hands, sir, 
but into the loving and merciful hands of my 
Lord Christ. The course before you is plain. 
You must find out those you have robbed ; 
you must restore all, and ask these wronged 
ones’ forgiveness. When they forgive, the 
peace of God will shine into your heart.” 

“You mean the widow and the child. But 
I do not know anything of them; I have 
shut my eyes to their fate.” 

“The widow is dead, but the child lives; 
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I happen to know her ; I can: bring her to 
you.” 

“Can you? How soon?” 

“Tn an hour and a half from now if you 
like. I should wish you to rest in that peace 
I spoke of before morning. Shall I bring 
her to-night ?” 

“Yes, I will see her; but first, first will 
you pray with me?” 

Mr. Home knelt down at once. The grey- 
headed and sinful man knelt by his side. 
Then the clergyman hurried away to fetch 
his wife. 


CHAPTER LIII.—THE PRINCE OF PEACE. 


Ir was very nearly midnight when Mr. 
Home, entering the sitting-room where his 
wife waited up for him, asked her to come 
with him at once. 

“ There is a hansom at the door,” he said, 
“put on your bonnet and come. I will 
tell you all as we drive along ; come at once, 
we have not a moment to lose.” 

Charlotte Home, accustomed as Home’s 
wife to imperative demands, only thought of 
a night’s nursing of some specially poor 
patient. She rose without a word, and in 
two minutes they were driving, as fast as a 
fleet horse could take them, to Prince’s Gate. 

“ Charlotte,” said her husband, taking her 
hand, “God has heard my prayer, God has 
given me the man’s soul.” 

“Whose soul, my dearest?” 

“ The soul of John Harman. Charlotte, I 
have prayed as I never prayed before in all 
my life for that guilty and troubled sinner’s 
soul, I have been in an agony for it; it has 
seemed to me at times that for this lost and 
suffering brother I could lay down my very 
life. On Sunday last I went to conduct service 
in the small iron church. I tried the night 
before to prepare a sermon; no thought would 
come to me. I tried at last to look up an old 
one; no old sermon would commend itself. 
Finally I dropped all thought of the morrow’s 
sermon and spent the greater part of the 
night in prayer. My prayer was for this sin- 
ner, and it seemed to me that, as I struggled 
and pleaded, God the Father and God the 
Son drew nigh. I went to bed with a won- 
derfully close sense of their presence. At 
morning prayers the next day, Miss Harman 
and her father entered the church. You may 
well look at me in surprise, Charlotte, but 
when I saw them I felt quiet enough; I 
only knew that God had:sent them. For the 
first time in my life I preached without note 
or written help. I felt, however, at no loss 
for words; my theme was the Prodigal Son. 





I thought only of Mr. Harman ; I went home 
and continued to pray for him. On Tuesday 
morning—that is, this morning—he was again 
at the church. After the prayers were over 
he waited to speak to me: he asked me to 
visit him at his own house this evening. I 
went there; I have been with him all the 
evening ; he told me his life story, the bitter 
story of his fall. Iam now come for you, 
for he must confess to you—you are the 
wronged one.” 

“T am going to see John Harman, my 
half-brother who has wronged me?” said Mrs. 
Home; “I am going to him now without 
preparation? Oh! Angus, I cannot, not to- 
night, not to-night.” 

“Yes, dear, it must be to-night ; if there is 
any hardness left in your heart it will melt 
when you see this sinner, whom God has 
forgiven.” ; 

* Angus, you are all tenderness and love 
to him; I cannot aspire to your nature. I 
cannot. To this man, who has caused such 
misery and sin, I feel hard. Charlotte I pity, 
Charlotte I love ; but this man, this man who 
deliberately could rob my dead mother! It 
is against human nature to feel very sorry 
for him.” 

“You mean to tell me, Charlotte, that you 
refuse to forgive him?” 

“No; eventually you will conquer me; 
but just now, I confess, my heart is not full 
of pity.” 

Mr. Home thought for a moment. He 
was pained by his wife’s want of sympathy. 
Then he reflected that she had not seen Mr. 
Harman. It was plain, however, that they 
must,not meet until her spirit towards him 
had changed. 

“Do not stop at Prince’s Gate,” he called 
out to the cabby, “ drive on until I ask you 
to stop.” 

During the drive that followed, he told 
his wife Mr. Harman’s story. He told it 
well, for when he had finished, Charlotte 
turned to him eyes which had shed some 
tears, 

“ Does Charlotte know of this ?” she said. 

“T do not think so. Will you come to 
Mr. Harman now?” 

“Yes. I will come on one condition !” 

“ What is that?” 

“That I may see Charlotte afterwards.” 

“T am sure that can be managed.” 

Then Mr. Home desired the cabby to 
stop at Prince’s Gate. A sleepy-looking 
servant waited up for them. He manifested 
no surprise at sight of the lady and gentle- 
man at such an hour. Mr. Home took his 
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wife’s hand, and the servant led them straight 
to his master’s study. 

“JT have told her the story,” said Mr. 
Home ; “she is your father’s child, she comes 
to——” Here the clergyman paused and 
looked at his wife, he wanted the word “ for- 
give” to come from her own lips. Mrs. 
Home had grown white to her very lips. 
Now, instead of teplying, she fell on her knees 
and covered her face. 

“ Charlotte,” said Mr. Harman, “ can you 
do what this clergyman wants? Can you for- 
give the sin?” There was no answer ; Mrs. 
Home was sobbing aloud. “I have robbed 
you, I have robbed you most cruelly. My 
dying father asked me to be good to you; I 
have been worse than cruel. You see before 
you an old, old man, as great a sinner as can 
be found on God’s earth. Can you forgive me? 
Dare I ask it? At last, at last I make full 
reparation ; I repent me, in dust and ashes; I 
repent, and I restore all fourfold.” But here 
Charlotte Home had risen suddenly to her 
feet. She came up close to Mr. Harman, 
and taking his hand raised it to her lips. 

“My husband has told me all. I, I quite 
forgive you,” she said. 

Mr. Harman glanced at the clergyman. 
** Your husband ?” he said. 

“Yes; she is my wife,” answered Mr. 
Home. “Sir, vou heard my wife say that she 
quite forgives. You may go to rest to-night, 
with a very peaceful heart ; the peace of God 
which passes all understanding may encom- 
pass your pillow to-night. It is late and you 
have gone through much, may I go with 
you to yourroom? There will be many ex- 
planations yet to make ; but though a clergy- 
man, I am also in some measure a physician. 
I see that you can go through no more 
emotion to-night, rest satisfied that all ex- 
planations can wait till to-morrow.” 

“TI will go with you,” answered Mr, Har- 
man, “but may I first thank your wife?” 
Charlotte Home’s bonnet had fallen off as 
she knelt on the floor, now suddenly a 
withered and trembling hand was placed on 
her head. “God bless you! Even from a 
sinner like me, such words from a full heart 
must be heard.” 

“ Ay,” said Mr. Home, in a loud, exultant 
voice, “the Prince of peace and forgiveness 
has come into this house to-night.” 


CHAPTER LIV.—CHARLOTTE’S ROOM. 


Mr. Home and Mr. Harman went away 
together, and Charlotte was left alone in the 
study. By the profound stillness which now 
reigned in the house she guessed that every 





one had gone to bed. The servant who had 
admitted them at so late an hour had looked 
sleepy as he had done so. Doubtless Mr. 
Harman had desired him not to wait longer. 
Charlotte felt there was no use in ringing a 
bell. She scarcely knew her way about this 
great house. Nevertheless she must find 
Charlotte; she could not wait until the 
morning to throw her arms round her neck. 
She took one of the candles from the mantel- 
piece and began her tour through the silent 
house. She felt strangely timid as she com- 
menced this midnight pilgrimage. The 
softly-carpeted stairs echoed back no footfall ; 
she passed door after door. At last she re- 
cognised Charlotte’s own private sitting-room, 
she had been there two or three times, but 
had never seen the room where her friend 
slept. A corridor, however, ran directly 
from this sitting-room, and Charlotte saw a 
closed door at the farther end. ‘“ That must 
be the room,” she said to herself, and she 
went straight towards it. The door was 
closed, but Charlotte heard a faint sound 
within. Instantly on hearing it she knocked 
lightly, but distinctly. There was a quick 
sound of hurried and surprised feet, and 
Charlotte Harman ‘opened the door. Her 
eyes were heavy and red, as though she had 
been weeping. Her face was pale. She had 
not begun to undress. 

“Charlotte; Charlotte Home!” she ex- 
claimed. “Oh, what is wrong? My father!” 

“ Nothing is wrong, dear Charlotte, dear, 
dear Charlotte ; but may I come.in? I have 
a great deal to tell you.” 

“Oh, I shall be glad! but how astonished 
I am to see you. I could not sleep. Yes, 
come in, you shall keep me company. Char- 
lotte, you have been crying. Charlotte, there 
is something wrong.” 

“You may well be surprised to see me 
here,” said Mrs. Home ; “ but, strange as it 
may seem, things are more right than wrong. 
My husband came first, then he brought me.” 

‘*Yes, I saw Mr. Home early in the even- 
ing. I saw him go into my father’s study. 
When he went away I went there myself; 
but the door was locked, and my father 
called out from within, ‘Not to-night, my 
child; don’t sit up for me, come to me in the 
morning, I would rather be alone to-night.’ 
He never before refused to see me to say 
good-night. I went tomy room. I could not 
rest. Everything seems very dark. I have 
been crying, and now you have come. Oh, 
Charlotte! what is the meaning of it all?” 

“The meaning is good, Charlotte; but 
good or bad, you have to thank yourself for 
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it. Why did you take your father to my 
husband’s church on Sunday ?” 

“He came to me on Sunday morning,” 
answered Miss Harman. “ He said he would 
like to go to church with me. He never 
did go to church with me—never, for many 
months. I asked him where he would go, 
He said he would leave it to me. Then it 
flashed across me that he did not know Mr. 
Home, also that I had never heard Mr. Home 
preach. I resolved to go to his church. 
We drove to Kentish Town. I made a few 
inquiries. I found out the little church 
where your husband told the people of his 
congregation how best to live, how best to 
die. Ah, Charlotte! he did preach to us. 
What a man he is!” 

“He realises the absolute daily presence 
of God more perfectly than any man I ever 
met,” answered the wife. ‘ My dear, it was 
God himself led you to my husband’s church 
on Sunday. Your father went there again 
to-day. After the service he stopped to 
speak to Angus. He asked him to come to 
see him this evening. This evening he told 
my husband all; all the story of his sin, his 
repentance. Angus heard all, and when it 
was over he sent forme. I saw your father. 
Charlotte, your father may have been a 
sinner, but with such sinners, as he was once, 
the New Jerusalem will be filled by-and-by. 
Ah! thank God for the peace I saw on his 
face before I left him. Do you know that 
he put his hand on my head and blessed me. 
Angus is with him now, and I have come to 
you.” 

“My father has told all!” said Charlotte 
Harman. Her face could scarcely grow any 
whiter. She made no further exclamation, 
but sat quiet. Charlotte Home, having told 
her story, watched her face. Suddenly, with 
tears springing to her eyes, she turned 
- the wife and mother who stood by her 
side. 

“Charlotte, how hard my heart has been ! 
I have passed through some dreadful weeks. 
Oh ! how heavy was my burden, how heavy 
was my heart! My heart was growing very 
hard ; but the hardness has gone now. Now, 
Charlotte, I believe, I believe fully what 
your little Harold said to me some weeks 
ago.” 

“What did he say to you, dearest ?” 

“ He said that Jesus Christ loved me very 
much. Yes, I believe Jesus does love me 
very much. Oh, Charlotte! do you know 
that I am tired and rested, and I want to 
sleep altogether. Will you lie down beside 
me? You will not leave me to-night?” 








“No, darling ; I will not leave you to- 
night.” 


CHAPTER LV.—HOW SANDY WILSON SPEAKS 
OUT HIS MIND. 


Ear.ty in the morning, the father and 
daughter met. Not very many words passed 
between them. Mr. Harman knew that Mrs. 
Home had told Charlotte all. Now, coming 
to his side, she put her arms about him, and 
knelt, looking into his face. 

“ Charlotte, you know what I have been,” 
he said. 

‘“‘ Father, I know what you are now,” she 
answered. 

After these few words, she would scarcely 
allow him to speak again, for he was very 
weak, too weak to leave his bed; but later 
on, in the course of the day, they had a long 
talk together, and Charlotte told her father 
of her own suffering during the past weeks. 
There was no longer need of concealment 
between them, and Charlotte made none. 
It was a very few days later that two trustees 
of the late Mr. Harman’s will saw each other 
for the first time. 

Sandy Wilson had often looked forward to 
the moment when he could speak out his 
mind as to the enormity of the crime com- 
mitted by Mr. Harman. Hitherto, this worthy 
man had felt that in this respect circum- 
stances had been hard on him. Ais Daisy, 
his pretty little gentle sister, had been treated 
as hardly, as cruelly, as woman could be 
treated, and yet the robber—for was he not 
just acommon robber?—had got off scot free ; 
he was to get off scot free to the very end ; he 
was to be let die in peace; and afterwards, 
his innocent child, his only daughter, must 
bear the brunt of his misdeeds. She must 
be put to grief and shame, while he, the one 
on whose head the real sin lay, escaped. 
Sandy felt that it would have been some 
slight relief to his wounded feelings if he 
could find some one to whom he could 
thoroughly and heartily abuse Mr. Harman. 
But even this satisfaction was denied him. 
Mr. Home was a man who would listen to 
abuse of none; and even Charlotte, though 
her eyes did flash when his name was men- 
tioned, even she was simply silent, and to all 
the rest of the world Sandy must keep the 
thing a secret. 

There was no doubt whatever that when, 
the day after Mr. Harman’s confession, the 
Homes came to Uncle Sandy and told him, 
not only all, but also that at any moment he 
might receive a summons to visit Mr. Har- 
man, he felt a sense of exultation ; also that 
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his exultation was caused, not by the fact 
that his niece would now get back her own, 
for he had supplied her immediate need for 
money, but by the joyful sense that at last, 
at last he, Sandy, could speak out his full 
mind. He could show this bad man, about 
whom every one was so strangely, so ab- 
surdly silent, what 4e thought of his conduct 
to his dear little sister: . He went away to 
Prince’s Gate, when at last the summons 


came, bristling over with a quite ‘delightful | 


sense of power. How well he would speak ! 
how cleverly he would insert the arrow of 
remorse into that cruel heart! As he entered 
the house he was met by Miss Harman. She 
held out her hand to him without a word, 


and led him to the door of her father’s study. | 
|ayear. I heard nothing of the old home; 


Her eyes, however, as she looked at him for a 
moment, were eloquent. Those eyes of hers 
had exercised a power over him in Somerset 
House ; they were full of pleading now. He 
went into Mr. Harman’s presence softened, 
a little confused, and with his many excellent, 
to the point, and scathing remarks running 
riot in his brain. 

Thus it came to pass that Sandy said no 
word of reproach to the broken-down man 
who greeted him. Nay, far from reproaching, 
he felt himself sharing in the universal pity. 
Where God’s hand was smiting hard, how 
could man dare to raise his puny arm ? 

‘The two trustees, meeting for the first 
time after all these years, talked long over 
that neglected, that unfulfilled trust, and 
steps were put in train to restore to Charlotte 
Home what had for so many years been held 
back from her. This large sum, with all 
back interest, would make the once poor 
Charlotte very rich indeed. There would 
still be, after all was settled, something left 
for Charlotte Harman, but the positions of 
the two were now virtually reversed. 

“There is one thing which still puzzles 
me,” said Mr. Harman before they parted. 
“Leaving my terrible share in this matter 
alone, my brother and [I could never have 
carried out our scheme if you had not »been 
supposed to be dead. How is it you gave 
no sign of your existence for three-and-twenty 
years? My brother even wrote me word 
from Australia that he had himself stood on 
your grave.” 

“He stood on the grave of a Sandy 
Wilson, but never on mine,” answered the 
other trustee. “ There was a fellow’ bear- 
ing my name, who was with me in the Bush. 
He was the same age. He was like me too 
in general outline ; big, with red hair and all 
that kind of thing. His name was put into 








the papers, and I remember wondering if the 
news would reach home, and if my little 
Daisy—bless her !—would think it was me. 
I was frightfully poor at the time, I had 
scarcely sixpence to bless myself with, and 
somehow, your father, sir, though he did 
eventually trust me, as circumstances proved, 
yet he gave me to understand that in marry- 
ing the sister he by no means intended to 
take the brother to his bosom. I said to 
myself, ‘A poor lost dog like Sandy may as 
well appear to be dead to those at home. | 
love no one in England but my little Daisy, 
and she does not need me, she has abun- 
dance without me.’ SolI ceased to write. I 
had gone to a part of the country where even 
an English paper reached us but once or twice 


and by degrees I got out of the habit of 
writing. I was satisfied to be considered 
dead. I did wrong, I confess.” 

“* By coming back, by proclaiming your 
existence, you could have exposed me years 
ago,” said Mr. Harman; “how I dreaded 
exposure ; how little I knew, when it did 
come, that it would fall lightly in comparison 
with , 

“What?” asked Wilson. 

“The awful frown of God’s displeasure, 
Man, to be shut away from God through 
your own sin is to be in hell. I have dwelt 
there for three-and-twenty years. Until two 
nights ago, I have known no peace; now, I 
know God can forgive even such a sin as 
mine.” 

“T believe you have suffered, Mr. Har- 
man,” answered Wilson. “ For the matter 
of that, we are all poor sinners. God have 
mercy upon us all!” 

** Amen,” said Mr. Harman. 

And that was all the reproof Sandy ever 
found in his heart to give to his fellow- 
trustee. 





CHAPTER LVI.—MRS. HOME’S DREAM. 


STitL, there was a weight on Charlotte 
Home’s mind. Much had been given to her, 
so much that she could scarcely believe her- 
self to be the same woman, who a few short 
months ago had pawned her engagement-ring 
to buy her little son a pair of shoes. She 
was now wealthy beyond her wildest dreams; 
she was wealthy not only in money but in 
friends. Charlotte Harman was her almost 
daily companion. Charlotte Harman clung 
to her with an almost passionate love. Uncle 
Sandy, too, had made himself, by his cheer- 
fulness, his generosity, his kindliness of 
nature, a warm place in her affections ; and 
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Mr. Harman saw her more than once, and she 
found that she could love even Mr. Harman. 
Then—how well, how beautiful her children 
looked! How nice it was to see them sur- 
rounded by those good things of life which, 
despise them as some people will, still add 
charms to those who possess them! Above 


all, how happy her dear husband was! Angus | 
Home’s face was like the sun itself, during } 


the days which followed Mr. Harman’s con- 
fession. This sunshine with him had nothing 
to say to the altered and improved circum- 
stances of his life ; but it had a great deal to 
say to the altered circumstances of his mind. 
God had most signally, most remarkably 
heard his prayer ; He had given to him the 
soul for which he pleaded. Through all 
eternity that suffering, and once so sinful, 
soul was safe. Mr. Home rejoiced over that 
redeemed soul as one who finds great spoil. 


Added love to God filled his grateful heart ; | 


his faith in God became more and more, day 
by day, a mighty power. 
Home was surrounded by as much sunshine 
as often visits a human being in this mortal 
life ; yet still this unreasonable woman was 
discontented. The fact was, success had 


made her bold. She had obtained what her | 


heart had pined for. She wanted another 
little drop of bliss to complete her overflowing 
cup. Charlotte Home was unselfish in her joy. 
There was a shadow on another’s brow. She 
wanted that shadow to depart ; in short, she 
wanted Hinton and Charlotte to meet; not 
only to meet, but as quickly as possible to 
marry. Charlotte’s heart was still with this 
lover whom she had given up, and who 
seemed to have forsaken her. Mrs. Home 
saw this, though on the subject of Hinton 
Charlotte still refused to speak. She said 
once, and only once, to her friend : 

“We have parted, we have most absolutely 
parted. There is no use now looking back 
on the past; he must never share my dis- 
grace. Yes, my dear and beloved father has 
repented nobly; but the disgrace remains. 
He must never share it. Hesees the wisdom 
of this himself, so we will not speak of him, 
dear Charlotte ; I can bear it best so.” 

This little speech was made with great firm- 
ness; but there was a strained look about 
the lips, and a sorrow about the eyes which 
Mrs. Home understood very well. She 
must not speak, but no one could prevent 
her acting. She resolved to leave no stone 
unturned to bring these two together again. 
In doing this she would act for the good of 
two whom she loved, for Hinton was 
also very dear toher. She could never forget 


Thus Charlotte | 


| those nights when he sat by the bed of her 
almost dying child. She could never forget 
the prompt interference which saved that 
child’s life. She had learned enough of his 
character, during those few weeks which they 
had spent together, to feel sure that no dis- 
grace such as Charlotte feared would influence 
him to cause her pain. It is true she could 
not in any measure account for his absence 
and his silence; but she was quite wise 
| enough and quite clever enough to believe 
| that both could be satisfactorily accounted 
| for. She could, however, do nothing without 
| seeing Hinton. How could she see him? 
| She had written to his chambers, she had 
| written to his lodgings ; from both addresses 
| had the letters been returned. She thought 
| of advertising. She lay awake at night trying 
| to devise some scheme. At last one night 
|she had a dream; so far curious, in that it 
conducted her to the desired end. She 
dreamt that Hinton came to Waterloo station, 
not toremain in London, but to pass through 
to another part of England. There was 
| nothing more in her dream ; nevertheless, 
she resolved to go to that station on the next 
day. Her dream had not even pointed to 
any particular hour. She looked in Brad- 
| shaw, saw when a great express from the 
south was due, and started off on what 
might truly be called a wild-goose chase. 

Nevertheless, instinct, if nothing higher, 
had guided Charlotte Home; for the first 
person she saw stepping out of a carriage of 
this very train was Hinton. She saw Hinton, 
he also saw her. 

“You must come with me,” she said, 
going up to him and laying her hand on 
his arm. “ You must come with me, and at 
once, for God has sent me to you.” 

“But I cannot,” he answered, “I am 
catching another train at Euston. I am going 
on special business to Scotland. It is im- 
portant. I cannot put it off. Iam ever so 
sorry ; but I must jump into a cab at once.” 
He held out his hand as he spoke. 

Mrs. Home glanced into his face His 
face was changed; it was pale and worn. 
There was a hard look about both eyes and 
mouth, which both altered and considerably 
spoiled his expression. 

“T will not keep you if you still wish to go, 
after hearing my story,” answered Mrs. Home ; 
“but there will be room for two in your 
hansom, You do not object to my driving 
with you to Euston ?” 

Hinton could not say he objected to this, 
though in his heart he felt both annoyed and 
surprised. 
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As they were driving along, Mrs. Home 
said : 

“Have you heard anything lately of Mr. 
Harman ?” 

To this Hinton replied, “ I have not; and, 
pardon me, Mr. Harman does not interest 
me.” 

“ Ah!” said Mrs. Home, “ he interests me 
very much. He—he told my husband a 
strange tale—a tale about himself.” 

“ Did he confess his guilt? I know that 
he is a very sinful man.” 

“ He has been a great sinner, but he has 
repented. He has confessed that early and 
terrible sin of his youth. He has not only 
confessed, but he is taking steps to make full 
reparation.” 

“Indeed! then you will come into your 
rights? Let me congratulate you.” 

“ You knew of his sin? You knew what 
his sin was, Mr. Hinton ?” 

“ Yes, I knew.” 

“Charlotte had hoped to keep that dis- 
grace from you.” 

“ Ah!” 

“She gave you another reason for breaking 
off her engagement ?” 

“Yes, a weak and futile one. She could 
not expect me to believe it. I did what she 
had but done before me. I went to Somerset 
House and saw that will which has been so 
greatly abused.” 

“‘ She never knew that.” 

‘¢ Pardon me, she did.” 

‘*T fear I must be rude enough to contra- 
dict you. She said most distinctly that you 
were iully satisfied with the reasons she had 
given for breaking off the engagement, that 
perhaps you might never now learn what her 
father had done.” 

Hinton looked at his companion in some 
perplexity. 

“ But I wrote to her,” he said. “I wrote 
a letter which, it seemed to me, any 
woman who had a spark even of kindness 
would have answered. In that letter, I told 
her that I held her to her promise ; that I 
knew all; that even if she did not write to 
me I would call and try to see her. She never 
replied to my letter, and when, after waiting 
for twenty-four hours, I went to the house, 
she absolutely refused to see me.” 

‘She never knew you called,” answered 
Mrs. Home, “and she never got your 
letter.” 

“‘ Good heavens ! how do you know?” 

“I know her too well; but I will ask her 
directly.” 

Hinton was silent. 











After a short pause, Mrs. Home broke out 
passionately : 

“How dare you insinuate doubts of so 
noble a creature ?” 

“T could only believe facts.” 

‘Has a letter never gone astray? Hasa 
letter never failed to reach the hands it was 
meant for? Mr. Hinton, I am ashamed of 
you,” 

“ If you can prove that she never got it?” 

‘“‘T know she never got it. She is changed ; 
her heart is half broken. But I will prove it, 
I will go to herat once. Are you still going 
to Scotland ?” 

“T need not go until I hear from you. 
You have astonished me greatly.” 

“Then drive to my house. Ah! you do 
not know our new address ; itis ; wait for 
me there, I will be with you in an hour or 
so.” 





CHAPTER LVII.—JOHN. 


HINTON went to Mrs. Home’s house. The 
children were out, Mr. Home was not visible. 
Anne, now converted into a neat parlour- 
maid, received him with broad grins of 
pleasure. She ushered him into the pretty, 
newly-furnished drawing-room, and asked him 
to wait for her mistress. 

“ Missis ’ull be back afore long,” she said, 
lingering a little to readjust the blinds, and 
half hoping, half expecting, Hinton to make 
some surprised and approving remark on the 
changed circumstances of the Homes’ sur- 
roundings. 

He made none, however; and Anne, with 
a slight sigh, left him alone. When she did 
so he rose to his feet and began to pace 
quickly up and down the room. After a 
time, half an hour or so, he pulled out his 
watch. Yes, he had already lost that express 
to the north. A good piece of business 
would probably be also lost. But what 
matter! beyond ascertaining the fact that he 
had missed his train, he did not give the affair 
another thought. To tell the truth, his mind 
was agitated, his heart was full; hope once 
more peeped upon the horizon of his being. 
A month ago—for it was quite a month ago 
now—he had received as sharp and cruel 
a shock as falls on most men. Fortune, 
love, and trust had all been dashed from the 
lips which were already so close to the 
charmed cup that its very flavour was ap- 
parent. The cup had never reached the lips 
of Hinton, Fortune was gone, love was 
gone; worst of all, yes, hardest of all, trust 
was gone. The ideal he had worshipped was 
but an ideal. The Charlotte he had loved 
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was unworthy. She had rejected him, and 
cruelly. His letter was unanswered. He 
himself was refused admittance. Then his 
pride had risen in revolt. If she could so 
treat him, he would sue no longer. If she 
could so easily give him up, he would bow to 
her decision. She was not the Charlotte of 
his love and his dream. But what matter! 
Other men had come to an ideal and found it 
but a clay idol. He would recover; he 
would not let his heart break. He found, 
however, that he could not stay in London. 
An uncle of his, his only living near relation, 
was a solicitor in the south of England. 
Hinton went to visit his uncle. He received 
him warmly and kindly. He not only pro- 
mised him work, but kept his word. Hinton 
took chambers in a fashionable part of the 
town, and already was not idle. But he was 
a changed man. That shattered trust was 
making his spirit very hard. The cynical 
part of him was being fostered. Mrs. Home, 
when she looked into his face, was quite 
right in saying to herself that his expression 
had not improved. _ Now, however, again, as 
he paced up and down, soft thoughts were 
visiting him. For what doubts, what blessed 
doubts had Mrs. Home not insinuated ? 
How irregularly his heart beat; how human 
he felt once more! Ah! what sound was 
that? A cab had drawn up at the door. 
Hinton flew to the window ; he saw the soft 
fawn shade of a lady’s dress, he could not 
see the lady. Of course, it was Mrs. Home 
returning. What news cid she bring? How 
he longed to fly to meet her! Hedid not do 
so, however ; his feet felt leaden weighted. 
He leant against the window, with his back 
to the door. His heart beat harder and 
harder ; he clenched his hands hard. There 
was a quick step running up the stairs, a 
quick and springing step. The drawing- 
room door was opened and then shut. He 
heard the rustle of soft drapery, then a hand 
was laid on his arm. ‘The touch of that 
hand made him tremble weciently. He 
turned his head, and—not Charlotte Home— 
but Ais Charlotte, beautiful and true, stood 
by his side. Their eyes met. 

‘John !” she said. 

“ My own, my darling!” he answered. 

In an instant they were clasped in each 
other’s arms. That swift glance, which each 
had given to the other, had told all. 

* * * * 

“John, I never got your letter.” 

ii No had 

“ John, you doubted me.” 

“TI did, I confess it; I confess it bitterly. 





But not now, not after one glance into your 
eyes.” 
“ John, what did you say in that letter?” 
“That I held you to your sacred promise ; 
that I refused to give you up.” 
“ But—but—you did not know my true 
reason. You did not know why—why—” 
“Yes, I knew all. Before I wrote that 


letter I went to Somerset House. I read 
your grandfather’s will.” 
“Ah! did you—did you indeed? Oh! 


what a dreadful time I have gone through.” 

“Yes, but it is overnow. Mrs. Home told 
me how your father had repented. The sin is 
forgiven. The agony is past. What God 
forgets don’t let us remember. Lottie, cease 
to think of it. It is at an end, and so are 
our troubles. I am with you again. Oh! 
how nearly I had lost you.” 

Charlotte’s head was now on her lover’s 
shoulder. His arm was round her. 

“ Charlotte, I repeat what I said in that 
letter which never reached you. I refuse to 
absolve you from your promise. I refuse to 
give youup. Do you hear? I refuse to give 
you up.” 

** But, John, I am poor now.” 

‘Poor or rich, you are yourself, and you 
are mine. Charlotte, do you hear me? If 
you hear me answer me. Tell me that you 
are mine.” 

“T am yours, John,” she said simply, and 
she raised her lips to kiss him. 


CHAPTER LVIII.—BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM. 


A MONTH after—just one month after, there 
was a very quiet wedding ; a wedding per- 
formed in the little church at Kentish Town. 
The ceremony was thought by the few who 
witnessed it to be, even for that obscure 
part, a very poorone. There were no brides 
maids, or white dresses, or, indeed, white 
favours in any form. ‘The bride wore the 
plainest grey travelling suit. She was given 
away by her grey-headed father; Charlotte 
Home stood close behind her; Mr. Home 
married the couple, and Uncle Sandy acted 
as best man. Surely no tamer ending could 
come to what was once meant to be such a 
brilliant affair. Immediately after the cere- 
mony, the bride and bridegroom went away 
for two days, and Mrs. Home went back to 
Prince’s Gate with Mr. Harman, for she had 
promised Charlotte to take care of her father 
until her return. 

Many changes were contemplated. The 
grand house in Prince’s Gate was to be given 
up, and the Hintons were to live in that 
large southern town where Hinton was already 
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obtaining a young barrister’s great ambition— 
briefs. Mr. Harman, while he lived, was to 
find his home with his son and daughter. 

Mr. Harman was now a peaceful and happy 
man, and so improved was his health—so 
had the state of his mind affected his body, 
that though he could never hope for cure of 
his malady, yet Sir George Anderson assured 
him that with care he might live for a very 
much longer time than he had believed pos- 
sible a few months before. Thus death stood 
back, not altogether thrust aside, but biding 
its time. 

On the morning of Charlotte’s wedding- 
day there arrived a letter from Jasper : 

“So you have told all?” he said to his 
brother. “Well, be it so. From the time I 
knew the other trustee was not dead and had 
reached England, I felt that discovery was at 

and. No, thank you; I shall never come 
back to England. If you can bear poverty 
and public disgrace, I cannot. I have some 
savings of my own, and on these I can live 
during my remaining days. Good-bye—we 
shall never meet again on earth! I repent, 





do you say, of my share! Yes, the business 
turned out badly in the end. What a heap 
of money those Homes will come in for! 
Stolen goods don’t prosper with a man! So 
it seems. Well, I shall stay out of Eng- 
land.” 

Jasper was true to his word. Not one of 
those who knew him in this tale ever heard 
of him again. 

Yes, the Homes were now very rich; but 
both Mr. and Mrs. Home were faithful stew- 
ards of what was lent them from the Lord, 
Nor did the Hintons miss what was taken 
from them. It is surely enough to say of 
Charlotte and her husband that they were 
very happy. 

But as sin, however repented of, must yet 
reap its own reward, so in this instance the 
great house of Harman Brothers ceased to 
exist. To pay that unfulfilled trust the busi- 
ness had to be sold. It passed into the 
hands of strangers, and was continued under 
another name. No one now remembers even 
its existence. 





THE END. 








THE RUINED CHURCH. 


oe languid autumn day 
Is cool and sweet 

Beneath these solemn plane-trees ; overhead 

The dim boughs whisper, scarce a leaf is 
shed ; 

Faint lights and shadows, ever shifting, 
spread 

About my feet. 


The old cathedral walls 
Have caught the glow 
Of slowly-waning gold, on carven stone ; 
And oh, the silver sameness in the tone 
Of mellow bells, chimes in with voices 
known 
Long, long ago! 





And where are they who stood 
"Neath arches high, 
And saw the soft light steal through columned 
ways, 
All dimly glorious with rainbow rays, 
While still white angels, through the twilight 
haze, 
Watched silently ? 


I think of their poor life 
Now passed away ; 
Of all their trembling hopes beset by fears, 
Their changeful skies, now bright, then dark 
with tears ; 
But unto Thee, O Lord, a thousand years 
Are as one day. 


In this old church of thine 
We seem to see 
A shadow of the Shadow of thy power , 
Thy centuries enfold man’s little hour, 
And here we still may kneel, and find the dower 
Of love from Thee. 





ARTHUR CLIVE, 
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LA MORTOLA. 


By THE Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D. 


Crys of the most charming spots in the 
Riviera is the little village of La Mor- 


tola. It is perched on a rocky hill, em- 


bosomed among hoary olive-trees, imme- | 
diately above the famous Corniche Road, | 


half-way between the towns of Mentone and 
Ventimiglia. Below it, the hill slopes gradu- 


ally down to the blue waters of the Mediter- | 
ranean, forming a bold promontory on which | 


are situated, in a series of terraces, the well- 
known gardens around the Palazzo Orengo. 
To these gardens the public are usually 
admitted two days in the week by the 
proprietor, Mr. Thomas Hanbury; and so 
highly is the privilege prized, that often two 
or three hundred visitors, from all parts of 
the world, may be seen wandering about in 
the grounds at the same time. Our gracious 
Queen, during her recent sojourn at Mentone, 
spent several hours there, admiring the 
various objects of interest, and sketching the 
exquisite features of the landscape. Her 
Majesty planted in the gardens, as a memorial 
of her visit, a splendid Chinese cycad, which 
by a curious coincidence her sailor grandsons 
saw put on board ship at a Chinese port 
addressed to this place. 

For the richness and variety of their con- 
tents, and the loveliness of their surroundings, 
Mr. Hanbury’s gardens have few rivals in 
Europe. They form a great open-air conser- 
vatory, in which, such is the mildness of the 
winter temperature, and the heat of the 
summer sun, that plants which we are accus- 
tomed to see grown under glass with the 
greatest care, develop an unexampled beauty 
and luxuriance. From Australia and China, 
from Japan and Africa, from North and South 
America, and India, from every quarter of 
the globe whose climate is at all similar to 
that of this favoured spot, a vast variety of 
the most interesting and remarkable plants 
have been brought together, with infinite 
labour and skill; and they impart to the new 
home in which they are acclimatised, an 
appearance so novel and curious, that the 
first feeling in the mind of every visitor is 
one of absolute bewilderment. Splendid 
date-palms grow side by side with lofty 
Australian acacias, casuarinas, and eucalypti. 
The grandest agaves in Europe, with leaves 
seven feet in length, sending up huge green 
candelabra of hundreds of flowers for thirty 
feet, form a little forest beside the marble 
terrace of the house facing the sea. 











long arcade, or pergola, fall cascades of 
bougainvillias, passion-flowers, banksias, and 
roses, roofing the walk with verdure and 
bloom ; the intense sunlight shining through 
the rich mass with the most charming effects. 
Orange and lemon trees interspersed here 
and there give the necessary shading to the 
brilliant flowers. To the west, precipitate 
rocks rising to a great height from a deep 
gorge, their sides covered with myrtle, rose- 
mary, thyme, lavender, and bushes of shrubby 
euphorbia, growing wild among the crevices, 
and their top crowned with dark olives and 
deep-green pines, add greatly to the pictu- 
resqueness of the cultivated loveliness be- 
neath. While the views of the romantic 
coast as far as San Remo, and of the deep- 
blue, far-spreading Mediterranean — seen 
through the trees and transfigured by a light 
crystalline in its purity, that makes even a 
withered leaf glow like a ruby, and the 
commonest object a perfect picture—seem 
like glimpses of Paradise. 

But besides these wonderful beauties of 
nature and art, the place derives an addi- 
tional interest from the associations of the 
past. Through the lower part of the grounds, 
not far from the shore, runs the old Roman 
road, the Via Julia Augusta, which for 
several centuries was the ordinary route from 
Gaul to Italy. It is called by Aristotle the 
Heraclean Way, by which the demi-god, 
Hercules, passed from the home of the Ligu- 
rians to the countries farther south. This 
myth is now generally supposed to personify 
and deify the Phoenician or Tyrian nation, 
which traded at a very early period with the 
different ports along the shores of ancient 
Provence. This road must have been in use 
for well-nigh three thousand years. There 
are some still living who have traversed it on 
horseback as the only way by which they 
could go from Marseilles to Genoa. It is 
now superseded by the modern Corniche 
Road, which runs parallel with it through Mr. 
Hanbury’s estate, at a higher elevation ; and 
by the railway, whose line of route crosses 
between it and the sea, and brings together 
the past and the present, the labours of the 
old Pontifex Maximus and those of the 
modern engineer, in the most incongruous 
manner. I gazed with the deepest interest 
upon this narrow path, which Mr. Hanbury 
has preserved with the utmost care, and 


Over a| enclosed between walls draped with ivy 
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mors, death, 

The gardeners 

in turning up 

the ground 

here fi requently 

come upon 

sepulchral re. 

mains, inscrip- 

tions, coins, 

and __ tear-bot- 

tles, or lacry- 

matories. Mr, 

Hanbury has 

an interesting 

collection of 

these relics in 

one of his 

rooms. There 

is something 

eminently sug- 

gestive to the 

imagination in 

thisassociation 

of the old 

burying - place 

with the exqui- 

site modern 

garden. It 

brings to re- 

membrance 

the garden 

around the Sacred Sepulchre, 

linking together the degrada- 

tion of man and the beauty 

of nature; the one speaking 

of a Paradise lost and the 

other of a Paradise regained. 

A local tradition which has 

come down continuously from the remote 

past, asserts that Julia Procilla, the mother of 

Agricola, was buried on or near this spot. We 

know very little regarding this most remark- 

= - 7 able woman; and for that little we are 

—_ << indebted to Tacitus, the Roman historian, 

The Coast at San Remo. who married her granddaughter. To her 

Agricola was indebted for the formation of 

and other creepers. No human footfall | his character and for his success in life. She 
breaks its suggestive silence. Nature has} watched over his early years, which were 
taken it back into her own bosom after | spent on this coast, at the Roman colony of 
having so long served the interests of man;| Forum Julii, the modern Frejus, with the 
has partially obliterated the traces of human | truest and tenderest solicitude ; and by pre- 
art by her lovely mosaic of southern wild cept and example inspired him with a love of 
flowers ; and laid her all-subduing carpet of | all that was noble and good. And she was 
moss and lichen, where the rattle of the | rewarded by seeing him grow up to be one 
chariot and the shout of the Roman soldier | of the grandest characters of Roman history ; 
once startled the echoes of the hills. universally admired for his genius as a 
At this part of the road there was an old | general and administrator, and esteemed and 
Roman cemetery, from which the place gets | beloved alike in the private and public rela- 
the appropriate name of “ La Mortola,” from | tions of life for his singular uprightness and 
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goodness. For thirty-three years she exer- 
cised the greatest influence over him; and 
when she died in Liguria, his grief was 
profound and lasting. During the twenty- 
two years he outlived her, he never ceased to 
observe the anniversary of her death in deep 
seclusion and sadness. 

On the roof of Mr. Han- 
bury’s drawing-room there is 
a most beautiful fresco, paintéd 
by a modern Italian artist, 
representing the parting of 
Agricola from his mother in 
sight of this Cape, on his way 
to take the supreme command 
of the Roman army in Britain. 
It does ample justice to the 
touching scene, and brings 
vividly to one’s remembrance 
the wonderful results that fol- 
lowed from that parting. Every 
one knows how admirably 
Agricola governed the people, 
whom he had subdued by 
force of arms in a brilliant 
succession of battles, From 
the Forth to the Thames he 
reconciled the rude inhabitants 
to the Roman yoke, taught 
them the arts of civilised life, 
how to make roads, and to 
build comfortable dwelling- 
houses and temples. He in- 
duced them to abandon their 
wandering habits and to settle 
down in towns and villages. 
He established a system of 
education for the sons of the 
British chiefs. In short, dur- 
ing the seven years of his resi- 
dence in Britain, he may be 
said to have laid the founda- 
tion of the British Empire, 
and to have made of a lawless 
barbaric race 
a great his- 
toric nation. 
We love to 
think of our 
country’s in- 
debtedness 
to one who, 
for nobility of 
characterand 
purity of life 
and aim, inan 
age of deep 
and almost 














with the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, who 
lived at a subsequent period. These two 
men stand out from all others as the 
noblest examples of pagan virtue, which 
Christian grace has alone surpassed; and 
they owed it all to their mothers. Born 


shortly after the death of our Lord, and 








On the Corniche Road. 


universal corruption, may well be associated | living throughout the most eventful and for- 
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mative period of the Christian Church, 
Agricola knew nothing of Christianity and 
its Divine Founder, save the basest calum- 
nies. But it may be said of him notwith- 
standing, that he was an unconscious seeker 
after God; that in his character and life the 
philosophy and morality of paganism drew 
nearer to Christianity than in any others, 
with the exceptions of Marcus Aurelius and 
Epictetus. Never was sorrow deeper and 
more universal than when he died in Rome 
in his fifty-fifth year; cut off prematurely, as 
it was generally suspected, and with too 
great probability, by the poison secretly ad- 
ministered by a jealous emperor. 

There is another association of recent days 
connected with the gardens of La Mortola, 
which in its own way is scarcely less interest- 
ing and touching. One of the remarkable 
objects of the place is the storax-tree, resem- 
bling a quince, and producing a profusion of 
pure white fragrant blossoms not unlike those 
of the orange. It grows wild in the moun- 
tainous woods on the east side of Toulon, in 
the south of Italy, Greece, and all over the 
Levant. But the scarcity of fuel in these 


regions bears hard upon the tree, for being 
periodically pollarded, or pruned down, in 
common with the other trees growing near it, 
it can seldom attain a greater height than 


eight or nine feet. When allowed to grow 
undisturbed to its full size in favourable 
circumstances, it exudes by incisions in its 
bark a fragrant resin in separate or more or 
less agglutinated tears. This resin has had a 
classical reputation from the earliest times. 
It was always somewhat scarce and valuable ; 
and in modern times, owing to the crippling 
of the trees producing it, has disappeared 
altogether from commerce. We: have every 
reason to believe that it formed one of the 
ingredients in the holy incense prepared for 
the service of the tabernacle in the wilder- 
ness, which it was unlawful to imitate. It is 
still used at Easter in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem ; small pieces 
being sold to pilgrims at enormous prices, 
not for burning, but to be worn on the per- 
son as a charm. For years Mr. Hanbury’s 
brother, the late celebrated pharmacologist, 
searched for a specimen of this resin on the 
trees producing it, all over Southern France, 
Asia Minor, and Syria. To elucidate the 
mystery connected with its nature and origin 
he undertook a special pilgrimage, along with 
Sir Joseph Hooker, the Director of Kew 
Gardens, to the Holy Land. © But his efforts 
were all in vain. Everywhere he found the 
tree crippled for fuel, and therefore unable to 





produce its resin. Great therefore was his 
joy when, walking one day in his brother's 
garden at La Mortola, he found a young 
well-formed tree which exuded the rare gum 
he was in search of. This was in December, 
1874, and he died in the following March of 
typhoid fever. The precious tears were 
collected into-a small vial, and his brother 
has ever since preserved them as a memorial 
in his study with*reverential care. Mr. Han- 
bury has many specimens of storax-trees in 
his gardens, which as duly as May comes 
round are covered with fragrant white blos- 
soms; but the remarkable thing is, that he has 
never found on any of them since his brother's 
death a single fragrant resin tear. During 
my very happy visit to him, he showed me 
the vial with much feeling, and told me its 
history. I was so touched by the incident 
that I wrote some poetical lines upon it, 
which I append tothis notice. I should like 
to lay them as a small tribute upon the grave 
of one who was not more distinguished for 
his services to science than for the goodness 
of his heart. 
The following are the lines :— 


In ancient days, among the Roman race, 

It was a touching ritual to place, 

Beside the ashes of the cherished dead, 

A bottle full of tears above them shed, 

And seal them both together in the tomb. 

But this small vial, in a brother’s room 

Kept ever sacred, seems more touching still ; 

Which Nature with her fragrant tears did fill, 

For one who, with wise head and gentle heart, 

Explored her secret ways, and loved t’ impart 

The knowledge of her healing herbs and 
trees— 

The balms and anodynes man’s ills that ease; 

And yet himself died ere life’s sad decline, 

Of wounds for which there is no medicine. 

Long had he sought in vain for one such 
tear, 

From trees pruned down for fuel every year, 

That for such cruel treatment kept their woe 

Concealed at heart, and made no outward 
show ; 

Bestowing faggots man’s cold hearth to heat, 

But for God’s holy fane no incense sweet. 

Great therefore was his joy one day to find 

A single tree, that, from its wounded rind, 

A vegetable Niobe, poured fast 

Its perfumed tears! It seemed as if at 
last 

Nature her alabaster box brought there, 

And broke it, that she spices might prepare 

In consecration of his burial ; 

For in four months he passed away with all 
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And gardens graves that into bloom have 
grown ? 

And all graves yet are destined to become 

Gardens more beautiful than man’s first home. 

The fadeless heaven revealed to deathless eyes, 

Above the earth’s La Mortola shall rise ! 

This little vial smells as sweet to-day 

As when, eight years ago, he passed away ; 

An emblem of the faithful hearts that keep 

His love embalmed within their chambers 
deep. 

Pure as the snowy blossoms of the tree 

That shed those tears, his life was known to be, 

And like those plants of myrrh and frankin- 
cense, 

Whose hidden history, with joy intense 

He loved to trace, from whose cleft heart- 
wood come 

His wealth of learning, and his modest grace, | The fragrant balsam and the precious gum ; 

That blessed the world. It was a fitting place So, through the sufferings of his dying bed— 

To which to bring such spices for the dead; | Through bright hopes crushed and heart- 

An ancient Roman cemetery, o’erspread flowers wither’d— 

With garden-bloom : as fair a paradise His soul’s rare excellence was fully shown, 

As ever glowed beneath a poet’s eyes; And charms revealed that were before un- 

Well-named “La Mortola;” among whose| known. 
bowers | Well has he earned the toiler’s last repose, 

For ages human dust has turned to flowers, | Where perfectly are cured all human woes! 

And thoughts of old-world sorrow long forgot | The Rose of Sharon to his grave hath lent, 

But give a deeper interest to the spot. | By in it lying, its own lasting scent. 

For what are graves but gardens that are | And death, all nfemories of him hath made 
sown ; | As sweet as leaves of woodruff when they fade. 


Ventimiglia. 








FOLLOWING CHRIST. 


By THE LATE THOMAS JONES. 


* Be ye followers of me, even as I also am of Christ.’’—x CorINTHIANS xi. 1. 


Cs presented Himself before the 

world as the leader of men. His great 
utterance to man was, “Follow me.” You 
have been confused—you have been con- 
founded—bewildered by false leaders ; you 
are going astray; you dwell on the wild 
commons where the wolves find their home. 
You are wounded and worn and weary ; you 
had better follow me! I have come from 
the great mystery of God, and into a world 
which has gone astray, to bring them back to 
their eternal home in God. “ I am the Light 
of the world ;” “follow me,” and the splen- 
dour of heaven shall for ever dwell upon your 
path. “Iam the good Shepherd ;” “ follow 
me,” and I will lead you back to the sacred 
fold of God. I am the Redeemer which the 
Father has ordained ; “ follow me,” and you 
shall be redeemed. “I am the Resurrection 
and the Life;” follow me, and you shall live in 
blessedness everlasting. St. Paul nobly re- 
sponded to this great invitation. He fol- 
lowed Christ under stupendous difficulties. 
He had to battle with poverty, with opposi- 
tion, with the power of the kings of the 
earth ; he contended with the world ; perse- 
cutions and stripes and imprisonments and 
death itself were placed in his way, yet he 
followed Christ through them all, and in spite 
ofthem. He heard the voice of Christ echo- 
ing the invitation, “ Follow me,” and Paul 
re-echoed it to the world from every action 
of his life; through all the avenues of his 
conscience. Christ said, .“‘ Follow me!” 
Paul said, “ Yes, Lord, I will follow Thee 
even into prison! I will follow Thee loaded 
with chains! I will follow Thee even with- 
out sandals to my feet! I will follow Thee 
naked, to Thy cross and Thy death.” Paul 
gave a noble-hearted “Yes” to the great 
invitation. The road was rough and steep, 
but Paul followed ; he climbed the road and 
reached the summit. The elements raged, 
the sea foamed, the tempests howled ; but 
he held out through the voyage till the last. 
The valley of humiliation was deep, dreary, 
and sombre, and weird ; but this great man 
stuck to his post; he followed and arrived 
out there at last; he attained eternal life 
through the valley of humiliation. “ Be ye 
followers of me, even as I also am of Christ.” 
I will talk to you a little about this great 





how you are all bearing yourselves towards 
the invisible and eternal things in Christ 
Jesus. I wish I knew how you conduct 
yourselves in relation to your other selves— 
towards your fellow-men about you. O! 
you greyheaded men! I wish I knew what 
Is the attitude of your spirits, when contem- 
plating that in a very few more years you 
will be leaving this world. Look at this 
great follower of Christ, first of all in relation 
to Christ, and spiritual and invisible things, 
I do not put this down in any common, low 
region of every-day thought. I want to lift 
the gospel up higher. I want to’ bring out 
the old majestic spirit of the Apostolic times, 
Oh, I wish I could keep you face to face with 
the eternal and invisible things revealed in 
the gospel of Christ ; the wonderful realisa 
tion of eternal things which this great man 
had! He knew that Christ lived face to face 
with God—breast to breast with the Eternal ; 
breathing an atmosphere higher than this; 
and Paul strove to follow Him, in commu- 
nion with the unseen and eternal. What is 
the great object in living in this world? 
Surely, not to become mere masters or mer- 
chants, or to work for our daily bread ; but to 
be followers of Christ, to be raised above the 
things of this world into another and higher 
region. But let me speak for a moment of 
this great man’s realisation of Christ. He 
says somewhere in his Epistles, “‘I have 
determined to know nought among you save 
Christ, and Him crucified ;” as much as to 
say, “I have wisdom, but it is only wisdom 
in Christ. I have been made a righteous 
man, but He is my righteousness. I feel 
myself being redeemed, but He is my re- 
demption. He is my Saviour, in whom I 
trust for my everlasting salvation. He 1s 
my firm rock, on whom I build all my hopes 
of eternity. He is the sun in my firmament. 
I see the glory of God in the face of Christ; 
and I count all things loss that I may win 
Christ.” This is the gospel—the realisation 
of Christ as the Saviour of the soul. Think 
again of this great man’s realisation, not only 
of Christ, but of things unseen and eternal. 
“Set your hearts on things above, where 
Christ sitteth at the right hand of God.” 
This with Paul was no mere article of creed ; 
but he saw God and Christ and heaven. I 
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things, and spiritual things more distinctly 
than material things. ‘There are in the 
distant heavens, so astronomers tell us, 
nebulz, which look like silvery spray thrown 
by the hand of God amongst the stars. But 
take the telescope, and you will find that these 
nebule consist of stars—innumerable stars 
which stand out in bold relief in the deep 
distance of heaven. With the majority of us 
God and Christ and eternity are only nebulz 
—like silvery mist far away in the distant 
yonder. But with Paul this was not so. 
God and Christ and eternal things were not 
nebule. No. He said: “I see it all, God is 
there on His throne governing the universe. 
Christ is there, sitting on the right hand of 
God, redeeming the souls of men. The 
spirits of just men made perfect are there. 
Angels are there. I see it all. I live in the 
spiritual, and not for the things of this world.” 
This is the realisation of the spiritual, One 
word more about this. How this great man 
realised the superiority of the spiritual and 
eternal over temporal things! This world is 
very beautiful, but it is only temporary. You 
have gladsome, happy homes ; make much 
of them; they are only temporary. Loving 
are the unions you make here on earth ; make 
the most of them; they are only temporary. 
Parents, delightful is the love of your chil- 
dren ; love them as you may, they will soon 
be taken away from you, or you from them. 
Oh yes, these things are a kind of fireworks ; 
they go off in a blaze, affording us a kind 
of pleasure, illuminating the firmament of 
the mind; but they go out, and leave us in 
black darkness. The things that are not seen 
are eternal. God is from everlasting to ever- 
lasting. Christ is the same yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever. 

In the second place, notice this great man’s 
mastery over himself, or over things in rela- 
tion to himself. And there are only two 
ideas here which J will mention. First, he 
says, “I keep my body under; I bring it 
into subjection.” How do you manage, 
Paul? How do you manage with these 
desires—the appetites of the flesh, these 
wild, fiery passions? How do you manage 
to curb these fiery steeds which carry so many 
thousands over the precipice? How do you 
manage to control these terrible monsters 
which run hell-ward? How do you manage 
to bridle all these things, Paul? ‘Oh, I keep 
my body under, I keep it in subjection!” It 
was acommon thing enough in Rome to see 
slaves and the nobles of foreign lands chained 
to the chariot of some victorious general 
upon the occasion of his entry into the 
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Eternal City. Our own Caractacus—the 
poor, honest barbarian—could not under- 
stand how the Roman people, having rich 
palaces of their own, would not let him enjoy 
his own humble, quiet home. The poor, 
honest barbarian could not understand that 
people so wealthy as the Romans could envy 
him his humble cottage. This fine athletic 
prince—not yet poisoned and rendered dis- 
honest by civilisation—asked the Romans 
why they would not let him alone in his own 
humble home in his beloved Britain. It was a 
sorry sight to see these slaves, and now and 
then some noble fellow, chained to the car of 
the emperor or of some victorious general! 
But, oh! it is a far more sorry sight to see the 
soul of man taken captive by the body, to 
see the free-born princes of God becoming 
the slaves of the senses, the king from living 
on the throne to become poor and beggared. 
It is a shame to be thus the slaves of the 
body. Say, like Paul, “I keep my body 
under, I bring it into subjection.” “Be ye 
followers together of me, even as I also 
am of Christ.” How do you doit? By keep- 
ing the body under, in subjection, Christ 
was a true man, flesh of our flesh ; He had 
every instinct of human nature; He had every 
human passion, and He had to fight. against 
them all. How did He carry Himself? 
He kept His body under; He held it in 
subjection. And how do you manage, Paul? 
“Oh, I keep my body under ; I subdue my 
nature ; I curb my evil passions; I chain 
my desires ; I hush the wild republican cry 
of the wants and desires of the flesh.” This 
is religion, this is following Christ !—not by 
taking the sacrament, not by baptism, but 
by living face to face unto God, unto Christ, 
and unto eternity. One word more here. 
He speaks of bringing into captivity every 
thought, every emotion of the spirit. “ First, 
I keep my body under; I make my body 
captive to my spirit, and then I make my 
spirit captive to Christ.” ‘This, after all, is 
the most difficult part. We cannot send 
back the ocean-tide ; we cannot prevent the 
upheaving of the volcanoes; we cannot chain 
the winter storm, or make the lightning cap- 
tive. And, oh, this spirit of man—more 
terrible than the incoming tide, than the up- 
heaving of the ocean ; more fearful than the 
eruptions of Etna! it flashes with greater 
terror -than the lightning, it is more awful 
than the tempest. Who, then, can bring all 
these things into captivity? Who can bring 
into captivity his mind, his temper, his spirit 
—all his wild thoughts, his evil thoughts, his 
carnal thoughts, his atheistical thoughts, his 
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sinful thoughts? Who can bring all these 
things into captivity? No one, brethren, but 
the great God who made them ;—nobody 
else. Paul made his body captive to his 
spirit, and his spirit captive to Christ. He 
put his creed all into one little sentence: 
“For me to live is Christ, and to die is 
gain!” “TI live for Christ, I speak for Christ, 
I act for Christ ; I am, in short, captive to 
Christ ; I ama follower of Christ.” 

The third head of the sermon is this :— 
This great follower of Christ’s relation to the 
world marks his superiority over the world. 
By the world I mean the doctrines, the 
teachings, the opinions, the modes of life, 
the impressions, the offences, the pleasures, 
the sins of men. Now mark his superiority 
over these things. He lived in a higher 
region; he breathed a healthier atmosphere ; 
he stood high enough on the hills of eternity 
for the heavenly breezes to fan his spirit. I 
have been on the coast by the sea on 
one of the highest rocks there on a stormy 
day, out amongst the boiling waters. The 
waves dashed and foamed and surged, the 
winds howled and the tempest raged, but it 
could not come near me. Why? Oh, I 
stood on a rock—on high ground. The 
foam or spray could not even reach me. 
And thus Paul stood on the rock where 
Christ had placed him, and he could look 
down on all the teachings, the impressions, 
the wild waves of evil passions, the sins, the 
great cauldron of wild desires and lusts! 
They did not touch or come near Paul! 
Why? ‘Oh, no,” he said, “ I am with Christ; 
I live with and for Christ. I have put down 
the evil passions of my own body; I am 
above the world. I pity you down there 
with your appetites and desires, your evil 
passions; they touch me not. I keep my 
body in subjection, my spirit captive to 
Christ.” Then, again, he speaks of the 
glorious liberty of the children of God. Was 
it not glorious liberty for me to be standing 
on the cliff by the shore enjoying the breezes 
of the health-giving gale as it passed by? 
There is another point in relation to the 
world in the life of this great follower of 
Christ; not only his belief in the supe- 
riority of things eternal and unseen, but 
the wonderful enthusiasm for doing good, 
which he had. What was the conduct of 
Christ in the world, Paul? “Oh, He went 
about doing good! He was always teach- 
ing. There was only one thing He lived for, 
and:that was to do good to man!" How do 
you conduct yoursel!, Paul? “I imitate Him.” 
There were two remarkable things in the 





history of Paul. He went to Athens te 
preach the gospel. Athens was then the 
home of learning—the cradle of poetry, of 
sculpture and the arts. Greece was the 
most beautiful country in the world, and 
Athens was the principal city of Greece. 
This little Jew went there. He walked the 
streets; he saw the sun play on its splendid 
statues ; he went about and talked to the 
people ; but he never made a single remark 
about the statues. He heard the music 
issuing from the palaces of Athens, but he 
never praised a single note. What, then, did 
he observe? What was it that absorbed his 
attention? Oh, the people! the people! 
He saw their sins, their degradation, their 
ignorance. He spoke to them of these things 
and of Almighty God. He never made a 
remark about the beauty of Jerusalem. How 
did you conduct yourself, Paul, in relation to 
the “ pride of nations?” ‘I did not see it; 
I only saw souls perishing. I saw only men 
and women wretched and ignorant, and I 
had only one desire—that was to make them 
better.” Then, again, Paul went to Corinth; 
the wealth of all nations met there. Paul 
walked about the city from east to west; he 
went down to their quays, and saw the nations 
of the world emptying their wealth there. On 
a dusty summer’s day Paul went into the 
city. He looked down upon the busy scene 
before him ; he saw the busy labourers there 
begrimed with black dust and dirt; he saw 
the prosperous merchants there, and the 
owners of property rushing about in their 
beautiful carriages. But he took no notice 
of, all this. What was his cry? Oh, the 
people! What attracted his notice most— 
the docks ?—the ships ?—the rich cargoes of 
merchandise? Oh, no! no! The people! 
the people! that was his cry. He laboured 
there week after week, and month after 
month, and created a little nucleus of a 
Church there, and planted a little kingdom 
of God in the empire of the devil. How do 
you follow Christ, Paul? ‘Oh, by doing 
what Hedid.” “ Be ye followers of me, even 
as I also am of Christ.” Then, again, look 
at Paul’s relation to that great event—his 
departure from the world. How do you 
stand, Paul, in relation to death? You are 
now grey-headed, Paul? Yes! You are 
breast to breast with the Infinite? Yes! 
You have subdued your body? Yes! You 
have chained your mind to Christ? Yes! 
You are above the world, on your rock? 
Yes! You are filled and saturated with the 
love which was manifested on Calvary? 
Yes! You have the same enthusiasm as 
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Christ had for the good of humanity? Yes! 
Well, how do you feel with regard to the 
next great step—the exodus from this Egypt 
to the Holy Land beyond? What is your 
attitude with respect to that, Paul? “Oh, I 
will tell you. ‘I am im a fix, in a strait 
between two alternatives. I exceedingly 
want to remain here a little longer, to talk 
to people, and to tell men and women of 
this love of Christ; but I also want to go 
yonder, to see Him once more.” Well, which 
will you choose? “I am not sure about that. 





God shall choose ior me.” And thus he 
speaks of his going yonder! He does not 
say a word about dread of leaving this world ; 
there was no dark valley for him—no valley 
of humiliation for him. “ Iam ready to live 
and I am ready to die; I am ready to give 
up my life for the name of Christ, as Christ 
gave up His life for us.” 

Now as Paul followed Christ, so you follow 
Paul, until you arrive at the blessedness 
which he attained to, and at last may you 
live with Christ. 





A REFUGE BOY’S FESTIVAL. 


o - evening not long ago a thick stream 

of people might have been seen pour- 
ing into Exeter Hall. Within, as the clock 
neared the hour of six, frantic stewards waved 
their wands more and more despairingly, as 
they tried to persuade the last comers that a 
bench constructed to seat seven could not 
possibly hold ten. And what was all this fuss 
about ? you may ask. Well, when the flurried 
spectator had collected his few remaining 
senses, he saw opposite him a large platform 
covered with tier upon tier of children. In 
the middle, below the great organ, were long 
lines of girls in white straw hats with blue 
ribbons, with neat white collars and tidy 
cloaks. On either side were boys, conspicuous 
on the right being some fifty fine-looking lads 
in sailor dress, while the rest were for the most 
part clad in attractive uniforms, veritable 
soldiers in miniature. And who were these 
children? These six hundred boys and girls 
were the happy inmates of the different 
branches of the National Refuges for Home- 
less and Destitute Children. ‘They had met 
here to-day, some from the training-ships 
Arethusa and Chichester ; some from the Boys’ 
Home in Holborn, close by, or from that in 
Bloomsbury ; some from the country Homes 
at Twickenham, the Farm School and Shaftes- 
bury School at Bisley, while the girls belonged 
to the “Homes” at Sudbury and Ealing. 
They have come to show their kind friends, 
and all interested enough to be present at 
the meeting, what a wonderful change can be 
wrought in the gutter children of London by 
care and kindness. 

We commence proceedings by singing the 
National Anthem, and then three cheers 
“and one more” go up from the throats of 
six hundred of her Majesty’s loyal little sub- 
jects. The conductor raps his desk and the 
boys’ band strikes up. In one corner aloft 
are seated some twenty little fellows in light 





brown uniforms, playing away vigorously, and 
with a result that does them credit. 

Accompanied now by the band and now 
by the organ, the children give us song after 
song, some merry, some—and these, I fear 
only too true—in a sadder strain ; while at 
another time the audience is fairly convulsed 
with laughter at an animal-song, in which 
are mingled cat-mews, pigeon-coos, duck- 
quacks and dog-barks in a way that would 
make the fortune of any menagerie pro- 
prietor. Then we listen to “the burlesque 
band,” which plays all the instruments one 
after another, with as good a resemblance as 
is possible to the human voice, The girls 
sing songs descriptive of the enjoyment of a 
sailor’s life, the sailor lads themselves giving 
one verse in their manly voices. Then, to 
prevent the soldier boys being jealous, we 
have another song for “ the red and the blue.” 
Then suddenly flags appear in every hand 
and are waved energetically, giving the effect 
of a highly-coloured flower-bed in a strong 
wind, Presently, the conductor leading, gay 
papers are whisked up and down and in all 
directions, a human kaleidoscope. One 
sweet little girl of about four, too tiny as yet 
to put on the girl’s uniform, is as lively as 
any of her young friends ; in fact, so anxious 
is she to make a demonstration on her own 
account with her little flag, that she has to be 
checked from time to time. More.than one 
of the audience looking on these children 
fail to keep back the tears, remembering that 
most of the little performers were homeless, 
or at any rate scarcely—if at all—acknow- 
ledged by their relations. And yet it ought 
to be a happy sight too, to think of all these 
little ones rescued from such a life as that of 
the ordinary street Arab, 

Meanwhile, the energetic secretary, Mr. 
Williams, is reading out a long list, being the 
names of girls who have left the Homes and 
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sinful thoughts? Who can bring all these 
things into captivity? No one, brethren, but 
the great God who made them ;—nobody 
else. Paul made his body captive to his 
spirit, and his spirit captive to Christ. He 
put his creed all into one little sentence: 
“For me to live is Christ, and to die is 
gain!” “TI live for Christ, I speak for Christ, 
I act for Christ ; I am, in short, captive to 
Christ ; I am a follower of Christ.” 

The third head of the sermon is this :— 
This great follower of Christ’s relation to the 
world marks his superiority over the world. 
By the world I mean the doctrines, the 
teachings, the opinions, the modes of life, 
the impressions, the offences, the pleasures, 
the sins of men. Now mark his superiority 
over these things. He lived in a higher 
region; he breathed a healthier atmosphere ; 
he stood high enough on the hills of eternity 
for the heavenly breezes to fan his spirit. I 
have been on the coast by the sea on 
one of the highest rocks there on a stormy 
day, out amongst the boiling waters. The 
waves dashed and foamed and surged, the 
winds howled and the tempest raged, but it 
could not come near me. Why? Oh, I 
stood on a rock—on high ground. The 
foam or spray could not even reach me. 
And thus Paul stood on the rock where 
Christ had placed him, and he could look 
down on all the teachings, the impressions, 
the wild waves of evil passions, the sins, the 
great cauldron of wild desires and lusts! 
They did not touch or come near Paul! 
Why? ‘Oh, no,” he said, “ I am with Christ; 
I live with and for Christ. I have put down 
the evil passions of my own body; I am 
above the world. I pity you down there 
with your appetites and desires, your evil 
passions ; they touch me not. I keep my 
body in subjection, my spirit captive to 
Christ.” Then, again, he speaks of the 
glorious liberty of the children of God. Was 
it not glorious liberty for me to be standing 
on the cliff by the shore enjoying the breezes 
of the health-giving gale as it passed by? 
There is another point in relation to the 
world in the life of this great follower of 
Christ; not only his belief in the supe- 
riority of things eternal and unseen, but 
the wonderful enthusiasm for doing good, 
which he had. What was the conduct of 
Christ in the world, Paul? “Oh, He went 
about doing good! He was always teach- 
ing. There was only one thing He lived for, 
and that was to do good to man!” How do 
you conduct yourseli, Paul? “I imitate Him.” 
There were two remarkable things in the 





history of Paul. He went to Athens te 
preach the gospel. Athens was then the 
home of learning—the cradle of poetry, of 
sculpture and the arts. Greece was the 
most beautiful country in the world, and 
Athens was the principal city of Greece. 
This little Jew went there. He walked the 
streets; he saw the sun play on its splendid 
statues ; he went about and talked to the 
people ; but he never made a single remark 
about the statues. He heard the music 
issuing from the palaces of Athens, but he 
never praised a single note. What, then, did 
he observe? What was it that absorbed his 
attention? Oh, the people! the people! 
He saw their sins, their degradation, their 
ignorance. He spoke to them of these things 
and of Almighty God. He never made a 
remark about the beauty of Jerusalem. How 
did you conduct yourself, Paul, in relation to 
the “ pride of nations?” ‘I did not see it; 
I only saw souls perishing. I saw only men 
and women wretched and ignorant, and I 
had only one desire—that was to make them 
better.” Then, again, Paul went to Corinth; 
the wealth of all nations met there. Paul 
walked about the city from east to west; he 
went down to their quays, and saw the nations 
of the world emptying their wealth there. On 
a dusty summer’s day Paul went into the 
city. He looked down upon the busy scene 
before him ; he saw the busy labourers there 
begrimed with black dust and dirt; he saw 
the prosperous merchants there, and the 
owners of property rushing about in their 
beautiful carriages. But he took no notice 
of, all this. What was his cry? Oh, the 
people! What attracted his notice most— 
the docks ?—the ships ?—the rich cargoes of 
merchandise? Oh, no! no! The people! 
the people! that was his cry. He laboured 
there week after week, and month after 
month, and created a little nucleus of a 
Church there, and planted a little kingdom 
of God in the empire of the devil. How do 
you follow Christ, Paul? ‘Oh, by doing 
what He did.” “Be ye followers of me, even 
as I also am of Christ.” Then, again, look 
at Paul's relation to that great event—his 
departure from the world. How do you 
stand, Paul, in relation to death? You are 
now grey-headed, Paul? Yes! You are 
breast to breast with the Infinite? Yes! 
You have subdued your body? Yes! You 
have chained your mind to Christ? Yes! 
You are above the world, on your rock? 
Yes! You are filled and saturated with the 
love which was manifested on Calvary? 
Yes! You have the same enthusiasm as 
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Christ had for the good of humanity ? Yes! 
Well, how do you feel with regard to the 
next great step—the exodus from this Egypt 
to the Holy Land beyond? What is your 
attitude with respect to that, Paul? “Oh, I 
will tell you. I am im a fix, in a strait 
between two alternatives. I exceedingly 


want to remain here a little longer, to talk 
to people, and to tell men and women of 
this love of Christ; but I also want to go 
yonder, to see Him once more.” Well, which 
will you choose? “I am not sure about that. 





God shall choose ior me.” And thus he 
speaks of his going yonder! He does not 
say a word about dread of leaving this world ; 
there was no dark valley for him—no valley 
of humiliation for him. “ Iam ready to live 
and I am ready to die; I am ready to give 
up my life for the name of Christ, as Christ 
gave up His life for us.” 

Now as Paul followed Christ, so you follow 
Paul, until you arrive at the blessedness 
which he attained to, and at last may you 
live with Christ. 





A REFUGE BOY’S FESTIVAL. 


o evening not long ago a thick stream 

of people might have been seen pour- 
ing into Exeter Hall. Within, as the clock 
neared the hour of six, frantic stewards waved 
their wands more and more despairingly, as 
they tried to persuade the last comers that a 
bench constructed to seat seven could not 
possibly hold ten. And what was all this fuss 
about ? you may ask. Well, when the flurried 
spectator had collected his few remaining 
senses, he saw opposite him a large platform 
covered with tier upon tier of children. In 
the middle, below the great organ, were long 
lines of girls in white straw hats with blue 
ribbons, with neat white collars and tidy 
cloaks. On either side were boys, conspicuous 
on the right being some fifty fine-looking lads 
in sailor dress, while the rest were for the most 
part clad in attractive uniforms, veritable 
soldiers in miniature. And who were these 
children? These six hundred boys and girls 
were the happy inmates of the different 
branches of the National Refuges for Home- 
less and Destitute Children. ‘They had met 
here to-day, some from the training-ships 
Arethusa and Chichester ; some from the Boys’ 
Home in Holborn, close by, or from that in 
Bloomsbury ; some from the country Homes 
at Twickenham, the Farm School and Shaftes- 
bury School at Bisley, while the girls belonged 
to the “Homes” at Sudbury and Ealing. 
They have come to show their kind friends, 
and all interested enough to be present at 
the meeting, what a wonderful change can be 
wrought in the gutter children of London by 
care and kindness. 

We commence proceedings by singing the 
National Anthem, and then three cheers 
“and one more” go up from the throats of 
six hundred of her Majesty’s loyal little sub- 
jects. The conductor raps his desk and the 
boys’ band strikes up. In one corner aloft 
are seated some twenty little fellows in light 





brown uniforms, playing away vigorously, and 
with a result that does them credit. 

Accompanied now by the band and now 
by the organ, the children give us song after 
song, some merry, some—and these, I fear 
only too true—in a sadder strain ; while at 
another time the audience is fairly convulsed 
with laughter at an animal-song, in which 
are mingled cat-mews, pigeon-coos, duck- 
quacks and dog-barks in a way that would 
make the fortune of any menagerie pro- 
prietor. Then we listen to “the burlesque 
band,” which plays all the instruments one 
after another, with as good a resemblance as 
is possible to the human voice, The girls 
sing songs descriptive of the enjoyment of a 
sailor’s life, the sailor lads themselves giving 
one verse in their manly voices. Then, to 
prevent the soldier boys being jealous, we 
have another song for “‘ the red and the blue.” 
Then suddenly flags appear in every hand 
and are waved energetically, giving the effect 
of a highly-coloured flower-bed in a strong 
wind. Presently, the conductor leading, gay 
papers are whisked up and down and in all 
directions, a human kaleidoscope. One 
sweet little girl of about four, too tiny as yet 
to put on the girl’s uniform, is as lively as 
any of her young friends ; in fact, so anxious 
is she to make a demonstration on her own 
account with her little flag, that she has to be 
checked from time to time. More.than one 
of the audience looking on these children 
fail to keep back the tears, remembering that 
most of the little performers were homeless, 
or at any rate scarcely—if at all—acknow- 
ledged by their relations. And yet it ought 
to be a happy sight too, to think of all these 
little ones rescued from such a life as that of 
the ordinary street Arab, 

Meanwhile, the energetic secretary, Mr. 
Williams, is reading out a long list, being the 
names of girls who have left the Homes and 
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completed two years of service. They mount 
the platform and are preseated by Lord 
Shaftesbury himself with a silver medal apiece. 
More and more follow, to be rewarded with 
- prizes of work-boxes, &c., for faithful service 
rendered for three, four, five, and in one 
case for seven years. Next come the boys, 
some of them now men, who reflect great 
credit on the Institution that has turned them 
into useful members of society. Awkward 
some of them may feel, but what an en- 
couragement is their example to those 
scholars now filling their old place! 

Then, there is a pause, and a gentleman 
mounts up into the naval corner and returns 
with one of the sailor boys, who is put in 
the place of honour on the right hand of 
the noble chairman, who then rises, and 
after a few words is interrupted by hearty 
cheering. The boy has jumped into the 
river and saved another from drowning. 
Surely this is a thing to be proud of: that one 
of the so-called “scum of society” has this in 
him. Surely there is hope for them; yes, and 
more than a mere hope; it is certain these 
poor little waifs and strays will do nobly 
if we only give them the chance. Lord 
Shaftesbury is right in saying it will do that 
boy no harm to be thanked in this public 
manner for his gallant act, and after present- 
ing him with the testimonial, his lordship 
shakes hands with the blushing lad. As he 
makes his way along the platform he is 
greeted in the same way by all the distin- 
guished visitors present, eager to vie with 
each other in doing honour to the little 
hero. This is no time to think of the 
freezing rules of etiquette, and the boy will 
be all the better for this day, a day that 
he will never forget. It is plain his com- 
rades think so too, as they each try to get a 
grasp of his hand as he passes up again to his 
place. 

Then the secretary introduces to us some 
interesting details, mentioning, for instance, 
that the outfit of each boy when he enters 
the Home is worth on the average 2d. or 
sometimes—but these are exceptions—3d. 
The improvement wrought in them may be 
imagined, when we hear that boys have been 
known to save £10, £12, £15, and in one 
case a lad, after eighteen months at sea, has 
brought home £22 to help his mother. 
Thus, some go into service, some to sea, 
while this summer thirty-four boys have 
been sent to Canada, there to make a good 
beginning ina newcountry. The committee 
see a very good opening there, but can use 
it little as yet for lack of funds. 











But the statement which aboveall impresses 
itself on our hearts is, that out of sixteen hun. 
dred applications foradmission to the Holborn 
Refuge in the course of the year, only four 
hundred could be granted, and this from want 
of money. Oh! let the boys. and girls of 
England think of this, think of twelve hun- 
dred poor little fellows, seeing the good that 
has been done to others, wishing to lead 
a better life, and then, after mustering up the 
courage to take q step so foreign to their 
nature—for remember, a life of restraint can- 
not present many inducements to such as 
these —think of them receiving as their answer, 
“We cannot.” This fact alone should im- 
press us; should make us look at each 
wretched child of the street, and remember 
that by God’s own providence he has been 
put in our way to help and save. To look at 
those six hundred children, well clothed, fed, 
and happy, and on the way to an honest, 
often noble life, and then to be told that, 
if we would, there could be twelve hundred 
more of them, who have been refused at one 
Refuge alone, does not this make us think 
what can we do to remedy this crying 
shame ? 

It. takes but little to keep a boy or girl 
at a Home. It might all be done if some 
of their better-off brothers and sisters were 
kind enough to save up their pocket-money 
for a few weeks. There are hundreds 
and hundreds who could do that. You 
would not hesitate if you had been with 
me, as, when the speeches were jover, I 
made my way down the crowded Strand. 
There was a banner moving along in front of 
me, bearing upon it the inscription, ‘‘ Boys’ 
Home, 25, Great Queen Street.” Supporting 
and behind it marched a compact little body 
of some thirty boys. These neat little fellows 
presented as great a contrast as can be 
imagined to the crowd of ragged boys around 
them; yet, strange to say, these ragged boys 
were not jeering their old associates in 
derision, as might have been expected, but 
were watching the procession with curious 
eyes, and I could not help wondering 
whether there might not be among them, one 
at least of the twelve hundred turned away 
disappointed from the doors of the Home. 

The sight of this little band trusted to 
walk home alone, and their dirty followers, 
would have persuaded every boy and girl 
that any gift they may send to Mr. William 
Williams, 25, Great Queen Street, Holborn, 
London, will not be misapplied, and doubtless 
he will be glad to send collecting boxes and 
cards. Those who feel an interest in this 
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matter should write for the report, or, 
if they can, go and visit the Homes 
or training-ships, and see the good 
work for themselves. Now is the 
- time before the wet and cold of 
winter, But at any rate, when we 
pass a ragged boy or girl, do not let 
our first thought be to spurn him 
aside, but let us remember that he 
is needing only our helping hand to 
conquer many of his temptations and to| Will you not try to help such unfortunate 
miss many of his sorrows and pains. So | children to a happier life in the name of Him 
if you do not give him this, who is the | Who said, “Suffer little children to come 
greater sinner ? unto me?” E. A. PARRY, 





HIBERNATION. 
A Field Sermon. 
By THE Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 


** He giveth food to all flesh.”—PsaALM cxxxvi. 25. 
* Whence shall we buy bread, that these may eat ?””—Joun vi. 5. 


H OW astonishing is the mystery of Food, 
and how little we think of it as a mys- 
tery ! 

When the breath of life was imparted to 
any living creature, no matter what it may 
be, a fire was kindled within the body, burn- 
ing away its solid particles and converting 
them into gases, Together with every breath 
which is exhaled, some portion of the body 
passes away, just as fuel is consumed in a 
fire, so that if no renewal of the material par- 
ticles took place the body would soon be 
reduced beyond the limits which are requisite 
for the support of life. 

For example, while writing these sentences 
I have exhaled some portion of my body, so 
that even the hand which began the paragraph 
is not quite the same as that which now ends it. 

Food, which is the fuel of the body, is the 
means by which this renewal is accomplished, 
and the supply of “food to all flesh” is not 
least among the many mysteries of creation. 
Considering the vast amount of animal life 
on the globe which we temporarily inhabit, 
and the consequent bulk of food which has 
to be perpetually supplied, we may, indeed, 
look upon it as a perpetual miracle. 

It would be well for most of us if we could 
always keep this belief in our minds, inas- 
much as we could the better obey the Divine 
command, and not fret ourselves abot the 
morrow. 

The common lot of man is to work for the 
sustenance, not only of himself, but of others 
who cannot work for themselves, and there 
ate few, indeed, who have not said in their 
hearts, “Whence shall we buy bread that 
these may eat?” Of course, I do not speak 
of those who will not work and expect to be 
supported by others, but of those who desire 
nothing better than. work, and yet can find 
none to do, or, pefhaps, who do their work 
and cannot get the pay which they have 
earned. The more they try, the more does 
everything appear to fail them ; “Their heaven 
is as iron, and their earth as brass, and their 
strength spent in vain.” 

This anxiety is but natural, and is the neces- 
sary accompaniment of civilisation. It may 
find its remedy in the very civilisation by 
which it is caused. Let any one who is visited 
by this temptation only traverse London bythe 





Metropolitan Railway, and note the count 
less houses in each of which is, at least, one 
family dependent on the labour of one man, 
Then let him bear in mind that a similar 
scene can be witnessed in any of our great 
cities, such as “Birmingham, Manchester, Li- 
verpool, &c., and he ought to feel the truth 
of the words, “ My heavenly Father feedeth 
these”—shall he not feed mine? It is the 
heavenly Father who really feeds the children, 
using the earthly father as His instrument, 
just as He used the disciples in distributing 
bread to the multitudes. 

Civilisation is really the storage of food. 
When man first begins to look at future food 
he ceases to be a savage, and in proportion 
as he stores food does he advance in civili- 
sation. 

At first he simply produces more food than 
is needed for the wants of the present hour, 
and puts aside the surplus for a future occa- 
sion, By degrees he finds that, instead of 
merely laying up food for himself, he can 
exchange it with his neighbours for clothing, 
or weapons, or tools, and so he goes on 
through commerce in kind until he arrives 
at money, which is really nothing more than 
food in a compressed form. 

The popular saying that “Money is the 
root of all evil” is absolutely false, © It is the 
love of money which is that. Money is simply 
a root of all good as far as civilisation is con- 
cerned, and it must always be remembered that 
but for money Christianity would have been 
impossible in this country, and we should 
have remained as we—or rather our predeces- 
sors—were, a mere horde of naked savages. 

Now, the real cause of civilisation is, that 
in most parts of the world food is withdrawn 
by the influences of the climate for larger or 
shorter periods, and that man must either lay 
aside food for the unproductive part of the 
year, or must die. 

He has learned to do so, and for the pre- 
sent we will put him aside. But there are 
many other living creatures who have no 
such power, and who, therefore, must die un- 
less they can fulfil one of two conditions. In 
the one case, simultaneously with the with- 
drawal of food the consuming power of the 
body must be in abeyance until food is re- 
stored. In the other, the animal must be 
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able to follow its food into countries where 

it can still be found, and so must always live 

within a certain zone of food-producing tem- 
erature. 

Each of these conditions is fulfilled by crea- 
tures which inhabit this country. The former 
is called “ Hibernation,” because in England 
food is withdrawn by cold, and the bodily 
functions must be suspended during winter ; 
and the latter is termed Migration, because 
the food which fails in one locality can be 
procured by migrating to another. 

We will begin with the first of these con- 
ditions. 

When investigations were first made re- 
specting this curious subject, the name Hiber- 
nation was a perfectly appropriate term, be- 
cause at that time no one had the least idea 
that heat as well as cold might be the means 
of withdrawing food, and that in certain hot 
climates a similar condition to that of Hiber- 
nation might be required. However, we will 
first take Hibernation as it exists in. our 
climate. 

I have already mentioned that there are 
three courses open when food is withdrawn, 
and that the first of these is death. 

Now there are many beings, notably the 
bulk of insects, whose normal life in the 
open air is measurable, not even by days, 
but by hours. Many of them, indeed, not 
only do not, but cannot eat, not even pos- 
sessing mouths. The greater part of their 
life has been passed as larve or pupz, either 
under. ground or under water. 

Their life in fact, like ours, is a sort of clock, 
only wound up for a more limited period. 
We have. many more years of normal life 
than they have hours, but in the eyes of the 
Creator time is nothing, and an ephemera 
that dies at the age of twelve hours has lived 
as long a comparative life as a man who has 
passed threescore and ten. 

It is true that some insects, such as ants 
and hive-bees, possess a longer life in the 
perfect state, but these exceptional creatures 
withdraw themselves into their own habita- 
tions during the cold weather, and do not 
reappear until the warm days of spring. Those 
creatures, therefore, which live entirely on 
insects must either hibernate or migrate. 


and so any insect-eating creature which can- 
not leave this island is perforce obliged to 
hibernate in order to preserve its life. 

How the chief bodily functions are kept in 
abeyance and the consuming fire arrested we 
do not know, any more than we know how 
that fire was originally kindled. 


In- | 
sects cannot be stored like vegetable food, | 





Formerly it was thought that a sort of 
freezing process took place, and that a state 
of torpor was induced by severe cold. Now, 
however, it is known that in this country the 
temperature of an hibernating animal must 
be above the freezing-point, 36° Fahr. being 
that which seems the most favourable. Even 
the ordinary freezing temperature, i.e. 32% 
Fahr., notonly awakens the animal from hiber- 
nation, but is fatal to it in its state of semi- 
life, when it has but little power to resist 
cold. 

For example, I have seen a number of 
frogs lying dead in the winter, simply because 
the cavity in which they had been hibernating 
was accidentally broken open and the cold 
air admitted. Then, when digging in frosty 
weather, I have unearthed sundry insects, and 
found that many of them were almost instan- 
taneously killed by the cold, scarcely being 
able to run for more than a few inches before 
they were dead. 

The conditions of hibernation being so 
delicate, the subject is one which is very 
difficult of study. . Fortunately, however, 
there is one animal in this country which can 
preserve the state of hibernation through a 
tolerably wide range of temperature, and 
therefore affords more scope to observation. 
This is the Bat, a much more wonderful being 
than is usually supposed. 

There are many species of Bat in this 
country, but as the following example will 
serve equally for all, I shall not indicate any 
particular species. 

In the first place, the life of the Bat is 
always in extremes, as when it is not absolutely 
quiescent it is in violent and prolonged action. 
Either it is whirling itself through the air with 
an impetuous swiftness only to be equalled 
by the swallow tribe, or it is suspended by 
its hind feet in some dark hiding-place, asleep 
or hibernating. In either of these latter con- 
dition its wings are wrapped round its body 
like a mantle, and the creature is as motion- 
less as if it were dead. 

The voracity of the creature is equally re- 
markable. 

I have kept many bats, and have always 
found that feeding them was a very trouble- 
some process. On a pinch, the bat will eat 
tiny morsels of raw meat, but in order to 
keep the animal in health it must be fed on 
living flies. My last specimen was kept 
under a large bell-glass, into which flies were 
introduced during the daytime when the bat 
was sleeping. No matter how many insects 
were put into the glass, the bat seemed capable 
of eating them all. The inside of the glass 
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might be covered with house flies and blue- 
bottles, but not one could be found next 
morning. 

The fury with which the bat flings itself on 
its prey reminds the observer of the mole 
under similar circumstances. It leaps on 
the fly, enclosing it under its wings, and 
crunches it up with a series of short, snapping 
pecks, its needle-like teeth, which are so 
useful for catching the fly, being quite useless 
for mastication. 

Now the bat always flies in search of prey 
after dark, when the house-flies and blue- 
bottles are asleep and the air is tenanted only 
by gnats and midges, and such-like minute 
insects, many of which would scarcely equal 
in bulk a common house-fly. The number 
of these troublesome creatures which must 
be captured by a single bat throughout a 
summer’s night must be enormous. 

Then the structure of the bat demands a 
brief notice. Just as the whale lives the life 
of a fish and has its form modified so as to 
enact a fish-like part without losing any if its 
mammalian characteristics, so is the bat mo- 
dified to enact the part of a bird. 

Being a mammal, it may not have feathers 
upon its arms, or fore-limbs ; so to compen- 
sate for the want of feathers the fingers are 
lengthened to a wonderful extent, the middle 


finger alone being longer than the head, neck, 


and body together. The membrane which 
connects them is extended as far as the claws, 
and continued along the sides until it joins 
the hind limbs, whence it proceeds to the end 
of the tail. 

Unless it were furnished with exceptional 
muscular power it would not be able to use 
those modified wings, and so it has, like all 
the flying birds, a bold ridge along the centre 
of the breast-bone, to serve as an attachment 
for the enormous muscles which are required 
to work the arms. 

We will now suppose the bat to have passed 
into the state of hibernation, and that we 
possess the necessary appliances for ascertain- 
ing some of the conditions under which life 
is sustained. These appliances do not hurt 
the animal, which, if tenderly handled, will 
_ be absolutely unconscious. 

In the first place, respiration absolutely 
ceases. 

This has been proved in a variety of ways. 
Carbonic acid gas is a deadly poison when 
inhaled, one breath of it being instantly fatal. 
Yet the vessel in which the hibernating animal 
was placed was filled with carbonic acid gas, 
and the bat allowed to remain there for 
several hours, without doing the creature the 





slightest harm. Another experiment was 
made by sinking the bat gently in water which 
was of precisely the same temperature as the 
blood of the animal. Although the bat was 
under water for sixteen minutes it was none 
the worse for the deprivation of air, and wheg 
it awoke was in its normal condition of health, 

Another test is that of the “ Pneumato. 
meter.” This is an instrument which con- 
tains a certain amount of air, and which notes 
by aself-registering index if carbonic acid gas 
be substituted for the air, as must be the 
case even at the slightest respiration. 

In this instrument a bat was placed for 
twenty-four hours and left without disturb. 
ance. At the end of that time the index had 
not moved, showing that the bat had not 
made a single respiration. The fur was then 
very slightly touched. The bat gave a quick 
start, and at the end of three hours the index 
showed a consumption of one cubic inch of 
air. Then it was stirred, the result being that 
it consumed five cubic inches of air in one 
hour. 

So here we have several diverse proofs, all 
of which agree in showing that during the 
hibernating state respiration ceases, and that, 
therefore, the internal fuel is not consumed 
in the ordinary fashion. Theair draught has 
been cut off, and the consumption of fuel 
must be due to other causes, 

Chief of these causes is circulation. 

Fiery by nature, when the bat is awake, its 
pulse is rapid like that of the bird, and this 
pulsation is scarcely lessened in ordinary 
sleep. But as soon as the animal passes into 
the hibernating condition the pulse drops to 
a rate of one heart-beat per second, z.¢, sixty 
in the minute. 

The rate of pulsation may be easily ascer- 
tained. The wing of the hibernating bat is 
stretched over a plate of glass, and can then 
be examined by a microscope, the membrane 
being so delicate and transparent as to show 
the blood-corpuscules traversing the arteries 
and veins. 

Should greater accuracy be needed, the 
“ Sphygmometer,” #.¢. Pulse-measurer, is ap- 
plied. This is a self-registering instrument 
which tells the whole story of the pulse. It 
tells the number of pulsations in a minute, 
whether the pulsations are regular, what is the 
strength of the heart, and what the resilient 
power of the arteries. So, with the joint 
help of the microscope and sphygmometer, 
absolute accuracy is insured. 

The temperature is ascertained by means 
of a very slender self-registering thermometer 
tube, the bulb of which can be introduced 
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nto the stomach through the mouth without 
the bat knowing anything about it. The 
result of this experiment is that the internal 
temperature of the animal is three degrees 
higher than that of the external atmosphere. 

Digestion seems to follow respiration, so 
that if the latter function ceases the former 
falls into almost absolute abeyance. 

Thus we have the waste of tissue reduced 
to the smallest possible limits, respiration and 
digestion ceasing altogether, and circulation 
being only just sufficient to sustain life. But 
the state of hibernation has its limits. Slight 
though the waste may be, some waste is un- 
avoidable, and sooner or later the fuel must 
be consumed. 

It has been ascertained that animals can 
endure the waste of tissue until it amounts 
to 40 per cent. of their normal weight, 2.z. 
their weight when they are in full health and 
strength. Should the weight be reduced be- 
yond that limit death is the result. 

The reader will perhaps remember Dr. 
Tanner’s so-called “ fast.” In reality it was 
not a fast in the sense in which that word 
was understood, #.e. a total deprivation of 
nourishment, inasmuch as he took as much 





water as he liked, and had alcoholic baths, so 
as to absorb nourishment through the skin. 
I watched the case with much interest, and 
found that he was always well above the fatal 
40 per cent, 

There was another case which a few of my 
readers may perhaps remember, though it 
occurred some years ago. It was that of the 
“ Welsh Fasting Girl,” so well described by 
Dr. Fowler. She overpassed the limit, and 
died accordingly. 

Now the bat has no access to water during 
hibernation, and can do nothing to compen- 
sate for the waste which goes on incessantly, 
though slowly. In order, therefore, to enable 
the creature to sustain life throughout the 
many months of cold weather, during which 
it can find no food, it is endowed with the 
capacity of accumulating within its body a 
quantity of fat. This fat is to the animal 
what a well-stocked coal-cellar is to a fire, 
and until the whole of it has been consumed 
the tissues of the body remain untouched. 

The analogous example may be found in 
the camel, whose fatty hump serves as a 
reservoir of stored food. 

I shall renew this subject on a future page. 





THE REDEEMER’S KINGDOM. 
By ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


ITS REBELS. 


“Why do the heathen rage, and the people imagine a vain thing? The kings of the earth set themselves, and 


the rulers take counsel together, 


ainst the Lord, and against his anointed, saying, Let us break their bands 


a 
asunder, and cast away their cords Tome us. He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh ::the Lord shall have them 


in derision. Then shall he speak unto them in his wrath, and vex them in his sore displeasure. 


HE first and second Psalms stand as 
preludes to the Psalter. They are to- 
gether like the frontispiece and vignetted 
title-page, or like two movements in the over- 
ture to the choral symphony of the book. 
The first strikes one great key-note of Juda- 
ism—the keeping of the law; the second 
strikes the other—prophecy, and especially 
the very essence of prophecy, the Messianic 
hope. Thus the whole ground of Old Tes- 
tament religion, considered objectively as 
revelation, and subjectively as inward life, is 
covered in these two. As in the first we 
have the vivid contrast between good and 
evil men in regard of their attitude to the 
law, so the second sets forth wickedness as 
tebellion not only against a law, but. against 
a king, the Messiah; and the contrast with 
which it deals is even profounder than that 
‘of the first Psalm between the fruitful stead- 
fastness of the godly life and the barren 





” 


'—PSALM ii, I—5. 


transiency of the godless, being the tremen- 
dous antithesis between the futile mutterings 
of the rebels on earth, and the awful “laugh” 
of heaven which shatters their whispered 
schemes, and establishes in the face of all 
reluctance the “kingdom which cannot be 
moved.” 

I. Let us read the psalm now and try to 
grasp the spirit of it. The first picture 
brought before us is—a@ conspiracy of 
banded rebels. ‘Why do the heathen rage 
and the people imagine a vain thing?” 
“The kings of the earth set themselves, and 
the rulers take counsel together, against the 
Lord, and against His anointed, saying, Let 
us break their bands asunder, and cast away 
their cords from us.” 

The singer has before him the scene. He 
does not describe it, but bursts into the 
question of wonder, what ground can there 
be for all this plotting and opposition? 
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A very graphic picture is presented, if we 
accept the suggestion that the word rendered 
“rage” literally means ‘crowd together.” 
We see the conspirators huddling close 
to one another in the evil confidences of 
their whispered plots, and laying their heads 
together to “imagine,” that is, to make 
their careful plans. The opposition is wide- 
spread, including in the confederation the 
mingled peoples of the earth, headed by their 
rulers. “The kings of the earth” are they 
who in their rule and by the gravitation of 
their lines belong to this visible material 
order of things, and reign, not as viceroys of 
God, but as by their own power and for 
purposes ending with this world. All godless 
authority is included in that name. Thinkers 
and guides, who turn men away from God 
and Christ, profaning their God-given strength 
and providing men’s instinctive cleaving to 
things that can be seen and handled with an 
intellectual excuse, are included as well as 
law-givers and princes. The common herd 
of the “nations” murmur and join together 
in opposition, while the rulers find the 
brains, for the revolt and “take counsel 
together.” All classes and orders are united 
in the rebellion, and hurry and eagerness 
mark their action. 

Then note how the authority against which 
they rebel is described—* Jehovah and His 
Messiah.” That is one rule, not two; the 
dominion of Jehovah as exercised through 
His anointed. The Psalmist has distinctly 
reached the grand conception that God’s 
visible rule in the world is wielded by the 
Messiah king, so that rebellion against one is 
rebellion against both. Their “bands” are 
the same; their “ cords ” are identical. Some- 
how or other there floats before this singer 
the image of a king, so closely and strangely 
associated with Jehovah, that even his pure 
monotheism does not shrink from naming 
them in one breath, as in some sense 
sharers of the same throne and struck at by 
the same revolt. Strange that lips which had 
learned as their earliest lesson to proclaim, 
“‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one 
Lord,” should thus in the most awe-struck 
moment of inspired loyalty to Him, have 
lifted any creature to such nearness to Him. 

There may or may not have been some 
historical occasion to call forth this psalm, 
though it is difficult to find any such in the 
life of David or any of his successors, But 
if the historical occasion were ever so plainly 
made out, that would not in the least inter- 
fere with the Messianic interpretation. The 
language of the whole psalm is a world too 





wide for any facts or any hopes that could be 
attached to an historical king of that tip 
kingdom between the sea and the desert. jt 
is to miss altogether one of the master-keys 
to the history of Israel to deny the constant 
and progressive brightening of the definite 
figure of the Messiah, which was made more 
distinct on the screen of the future by every 
new development of the national life, and 
more bright by deepening gloom. 

It is one of the strangest phenomena in 
the history of the world that that idea of the 
coming king, anointed by God, should haye 
been a star of hope to that strange people 
for centuries, I believe this psalm to bea 
prophecy of the Messiah, but even those 
who will not admit prophecy must do much 
violence to language and to plain facts if 
they deny it to be Messianic, or if they do 
not admit that to psalmists and prophets the 
kings of Judah were representative of the 
greater king to come, and felt to hold their 
offices in order, among other functions, to 
witness both by their greatness and their 
smallness, their victories and their failures, 
their goodness and their sins, of the mightier 
monarch to come. 

It is that reign of Jehovah through his 
Anointed, which we know to be the dominion 
of God in Christ, which is the theme of our 
psalm. Taking that point of view, one may 
note how from this first burst of questioning 
wonder we may gather thoughts of the true 
nature of all opposition, whether of commu- 
nities or of individual wills, to that kingdom, 
That eloquent “why” implies the unrea- 
sonable groundlessness of it all. Sin is 
always a monster, It can give no rational 
account of itself. No answer to the question 
can hold water. Absurd and incapable of 
justification is every rising of a human will 
against the rule which is blessedness ; nothing 
but the infatuation of a diseased will can 
account for it. It is madness, and no ex- 
planation can make it anything else. The 
one mystery in the universe is the mystery of 
the finite will being able to lift itself against 
the infinite and using its power. Whoever 
can explain that dark fact can explain all 
mysteries, The conspirators cannot answer 
the question, nor can any one else. It is 
“ the mystery of iniquity.” 


aoe, 
Again, the deepest nature of all sin, as being 


rebellion against the actual king of men, 1s 
set forth. The “bands” which these con- 
spirators feel so galling are already knit 
together ; the “cords” which they desire to 
cast away are already on their limbs, that is 


to say, they are already under the dominion, . 
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and their opposition is not in order to prevent 


a yoke being imposed upon them, but in| 


order to break one which is already in exist- 
ence. Weare all under that rule which is 
love as well as law, and all opposition is 
rebellion. Lo sta 

Again, the question implies the certain 
futility of all such rebellion. They plot and 
plan, they whisper and conspire, but it is all 
a vain thing.” It is destined to failure 
from before its beginning, an abortion, It 
is as hopeless an attempt as if the stars were 
to combine to abolish gravitation. That 
dominion does not result from man’s sub- 
mission, and he can no more throw it off by 
his opposition than he can fling a somersault 
into space and get away from this planet. 
When we can vote ourselves out of submis- 
sion to the laws that govern our physical 
being, we may plot ourselves out of subjection 
to the reign of God in His anointed Son. It 
stands irrefragable, and all the self-will in the 
world does not make a man independent of 
it. He cannot get away from it, but he can 
either lovingly enter into it and make it his 
life, or he can set himself against it, and 
then it goes over him like an iron wheel and 
emshes him. 

II. As the first Psalm set over against each 
other the sharp contrast of the godly and 
the godless, so here we get another pair of 
opposites, brought into still more striking and 
terrible comparison. The lower half of the 
picture, like Raphael’s “Transfiguration,” is all 
eager motion and strained effort; the upper 
is full of divine calm, Busy and self-confi- 
dent, and reckoning on success, the oppo- 
nents, like hurrying ants in an ant-hill, are 
bustling about big with their schemes, and 
above them “ He that sitteth in the heavens 
shall laugh.” What magnificent boldness in 
the words! How superb the contrast with 
the other picture! They bring before us 
the serene ease with which the opposition 
is defeated (v. 4—6). That representa- 
tion of the seated God is grand, if we 
take it in connection with the agitation 
and effort of the rebels. He is not moved 
thereby at all, nor needs to rise from 
His throned tranquillity, where He sits in 
deep calm, regarding undisturbed the dis- 
turbances of earth. “ He is still and refrains 
Himself,” because He needs not to move. 
The image is like the thought embodied in 
some of those grand Egyptian statues of the 
gods carved out of the side of a mountain, 
and “ moulded in colossal calm” with their 
mighty hands laid on their laps, and their 





wide-opened eyes gazing from above on all 
the ways of the little men who creep about 
their feet, while their unmoved faces show 
no disturbance and their still limbs no 
effort. 

And what shall we say of that tremendous 
figure, of the “laughter” of the throned 
God? The attribution to God of such 
action—anthropopathy, as they say, so frank 
and audacious—is its own antidote. It 
sends us at once to look for the translation 
of the representation, and I suppose we find 
it in the thought of the essential /udicrous- 
ness Of all opposition to His will, which is 
discerned in heaven to be so utterly ground- 
less and hopeless and incongruous as to be 
simply absurd. Men spend their lives in 
fighting against Him, and all that they do is 
but to bring a sad smile on that Divine face. 
“He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh.” 
“When he came nigh and beheld the city, 
he wept over it.” The two sayings are not 
contradictory, but the Christ who wept over 
sinners is the fullest revelation of the heart 
of God, and the laughter of our psalm re- 
ceives its fullest explanation in the tears of 
the King as he stood.on Olivet, and looked 
across the glen to the temple glittering in 
the morning sun. 

God changes His smile for action at the 
very nick of time. “Then shall he speak 
unto them in his wrath, and vex them in his 
sore displeasure.” The ‘silence is broken by 
a thunder-peal. The motionless form all at 
once stirs, and, so to speak, flashes into 
action. One rapid movement is enough. 
There is a point, known to Himself alone, 
when He perceives that the fulness of time 
has come, and.the opposition must be ended. 
By long-suffering patience, by wooing love, 
by a thousand gentle touches He seeks to 
win the rebels to obedience ; but in the his- 
tory of His dealings with men on earth, there 
are clearly variations of method according to 
the obstinacy and wide diffusion of our re- 
bellion, so that there must come times when 
in some world-wide catastrophe, or some 
piercing blow on an individual life, the sleep- 
ing retribution awakes. Such facts cannot 
be better expressed than in words like those 
of our psalm. Such facts occur in the lives - 
of all men’ who yield not their wills to God, 
“and this is all the fruit, to take away the 
sin.” The moment is rightly calculated. 
The Divine patience passes into action at the 
precise moment when the action is most 
needed, and will be most effectual. “ Zhen 
shall he speak.” 





THE ROSE OF BLACK BOY ALLEY. 
An East-End Story. 
By FLORA L. SHAW, AvuTHOR or “CAsTLE BLAIR,” ETC, 


CHAPTER I. 


" ES, mother. And they were roses, did 
you say?” 

“ Roses, child; that’s what they were 
called. You never see anything like them. 
But roll up your sleeve. Do you see that 
blue mark there, far up on your arm? Well, 
that’s a rose your father did upon you when 
you were nine months old, for he said his 
daughter’s name should be Rose, just for 
love of the flowers over the door.” 

“ And they were red all over the tree?” 

“Not red, so to speak, ours weren’t, but 
pinky like, and grew in bunches with green 
leaves, and thorns as sharp as a pin upon 
the branches. Oh, they were beautiful! I 
think I can see them still hanging down 
from the porch, and your father standing 
underneath with yoa in his arms, and you 
stretching out to pick them, and he laughing 
because of the thorns, and wouldn’t let you 
get near, only to smell.” 

“ Did they smell nice ?” 

“Smell? Why, that was the best of them. 
But, there, I couldn’t tell you. No one that 
hasn’t smelt a rose could have any sort of a 
notion. You might feel just ever so of a 
morning, and you get up and smell those 
roses and you'd be well. Ah! often and 
often I think of them now, and I think that 
if I could only smell a bunch of them roses 
that used to grow on our porch at home, I’d 
—well, I don’t know—I'd be a different 
woman, any way.” 

“ And where was it, mother, that they 
grew?” The mother was growing weary of 
what seemed unusual talk. She leaned her 
head on her hands for a long time before she 
answered—* In the country.” 

“In what country ?” the child gently per- 
sisted. 

“In England, bless the child! in England.” 

On the mother’s part the conversation was 
at anend. She would speak no more; but 
the child sat and repeated to herself more 
than once the fact she had just learned—in 
England roses grow. She did not know that 
she too was in England. She was sitting 
with her mother on a doorstep in the heart 
of London. Roses were blossoming within 
a few miles of her, for it was the month of 
June ; but they were hidden by myriads of 
brick walls and chimneys and slated roofs. 





Very little of the country air could penetrate 
the veil of smoke which hung perpetually 
over the east end of the town where Nixie 
lived. No country scent had ever visited 
the court in which she sat. It was one of 
many which form intricate labyrinths in the 
neighbourhood of Ratcliffe Highway. Hidden 
from outer London by factories and shops, 
these courts are seldom visited by respect. 
able strangers, and the element of respecta- 
bility is almost forgotten by their natural 
inhabitants. So the sights which habitually 
met Nixie’s eyes, and the sounds which met 
her ears, were not of a kind to help her to 
picture easily the pleasures of a country life 
in summer. Still, her mother was unusually 
good to her to-day, and Nixie felt very 
happy as she sat and dreamed her own 
dreams on the doorstep. 

The court was paved with flags, which 
burned in the mid-day sun, and it was strewed 
with bits of newspaper, straw, decaying cab- 
bage-leaves, and other refuse, which yielded 
a smell that made the hot air heavy to 
breathe. It was, however, better out of 
doors than in the houses. In the dark, 
dirty, and confined space of low and dilapi- 
dated rooms the atmosphere was poisonous, 
Even the inhabitants of Black Boy Alley 
found it overpowering to-day, and from 
every house some three or four families had 
swarmed out into the court. Sack-making 
was the chief industry of the place, and 
groups of women and girls clustered here 
and there round an outside shutter or a door, 
or any nail upon the wall to which they 
found it convenient to fix the sacks at which 
they worked. Children of every age clung 
about their mothers’ skirts, or crawled or ran 
or sat, like Nixie, independent on a door- 
step. Some were dressed; one or two of 
the little ones had no clothes on; but all 
were so dirty that even bare skins looked 
hardly naked. In the same way dirt fur- 
nished the houses, for through the oper 
doors scarcely anything else was to be seen. 
Here and there was a room which boasted 
of a chimney-piece garnished with pink or 
yellow paper cut into shapes, and a few 
shells or coloured china ornaments; but 
even in these cases the essential furniture of 
a living-room was probably absent. Where 
a bed existed there would be no bed-clothes, 
or where there were bed-clothes there was 
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no bed. Most rooms had a table ; few had 
any chairs. Chairs were convenient articles 
to pawn, and most of the movable furni- 
ture of Black Boy Alley was stored in the 
pawn-shop, awaiting the convenience of its 
owners. Nixie’s home was no better than 
the others. A straw palliasse, stretched in 
one corner, was the bed on which she and 
her mother slept; a table completed the 
permanent furniture of the room, for the two 
chairs came and went like other people’s, 
according to the amount of money gained or 
spent in the course of the week. 

Nixie’s mother was a sack-maker, and 
when she was well she worked both hard 
and quickly; but the rate of pay for sack- 
making was not high. Twenty-five large 
ones had to be made for 6d., and even 
when the price was raised to 8d. for working 
the eyelet-holes at the mouth, the hardest 
labourer could not gain more than 6s. or 
qs.a week. Then Nixie’s mother was very 
often ill. She could not work, she said, 
unless she drank, and after a hard drinking 
fit she would sometimes sit for days, as she 
was sitting this afternoon, with her elbows on 
her knees and her head on her hands, refus- 
ing either to work or eat. She had been a 
cork-cutter, and had earned 13s. a week; 
but for that work, too, she had found it 


necessary to drink, and she had lost the em- 


ployment. Sack-work suited her; she took 
it or left it as she pleased. So long as she 
did not lose her sack-book she was paid 
when the work was done, and nobody cared 
whether she drank or starved. 

Nixie was so well accustomed to the ups 
and downs of life that she minded them very 
little. When she had food she ate it, anc 
when she had none she went without. She 
never thought of being other than ragged and 
dirty, and she was keenly alive to one great 
advantage that her situation possessed over 
those of many other children in the court. 
Her mother was, as Nixie often proudly said, 
a good mother to her. She was very seldom 
beaten, and when blows did come her way 
they were never from her mother’s hand. 
More than that, whoever touched her out of 
doors was sure to have to reckon sooner or 
later with her mother, and this fact was so 
well known that Nixie bore in one sense a 
charmed life. Moggy was the name by 
which her mother went, and the strength of 
Moggy’s arm was great. If a boy bullied 
Nixie, Moggy thrashed him. If his mother 
came to inquire the reason why, Moggy 
thrashed her too. She had the reputation in 


the court of being the worst termagant who 
XII—38 





lived there, but even in her drunken fits she 
would protect the child. ‘ That child,” she 
would sometimes say, “ was born when I was 
very different from what I am, and every bit 
of good ’li be gone out of me before ever I 
lift a finger to her or let any one else do it 
either.” Beyond this system of protection, 
which was much, she made no further effort 
for Nixie’s well-being. The child knew 
nothing at all, and Moggy would not let her 
go to school. The figure of the School 
Board visitor was, with the rent collector, the 
best known in the court. At sight of him 
the children who were not at school would 
scatter and run, hiding themselves in an 
instant like rabbits in a warren ; but Moggy, 
like most people who are well feared, was well 
served, and she always had knowledge of his 
approach in time to save Nixie from all risks 
of being caught. Nixie’s age was known to 
no one, nor was her real name of Rose known 
even to herself until this afternoon, when, 
after an unusually long fit of drinking, her 
mother was recovering not as she generally 
did to work, but to talk in a way that Nixie 
had rarely heard before. The neighbours 
had given the child her nickname years ago, 
when she came, a toddling mite, into the 
court, and her clustering gold curls and waxen 
skin combined with the sweet gravity of a 
pair of large grey eyes to win a baby’s way 
into their hearts. She was a fragile-looking, 
gentle little creature now, the mother’s rough 
protection saved her from all fear and gave 
a graceful confidence to her ways which 
endeared her still to those who were not 
jealous of the position Moggy claimed. Nixie 
had no father that she knew of. There were 
several men who used to come at times and 
drink with her mother and the neighhours, 
and she called them all Daddy for want of a 
better name, but she recognised no one as 
belonging to her except her mother, and to 
her she paid back in full the affection she re- 
ceived. Whatever others might say of Moggy, 
Nixie saw no fault in her, and “ Mother” 
upon her lips had a meaning as true and 
tender as any “ Mother” ever spoken. 

It was holiday time now, and the children 
swarmed thicker than usual in the court 
without fear of the School Board visitor. 
They always grew specially wild and rough 
in holiday time, and Nixie, who was not fond 
of making rows amongst them, did not care 
to play over much. She liked better to sit 
and think beside her mother on the doorstep. 

“ Yes,” said her mother at last, raising her 
head after a long silence, “if I could smell 
a bunch of them roses again, I’d be a different 
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woman. Look you here, Nixie, if ever I’m | mother faced the blows, and the strength 
dying and you want to bring me to life, just | with which she dealt them, were equally 
you take and fetch a bunch of pink roses, | matter of wonder and reverence. The halo 
an’ they’ll do me more good than all the | of Moggy’s supremacy in the court sanctified 
medicine ever came out of a doctor’s shop.” | her in her little daughter’s eyes, and were 


“But I don’t know the way to England, 
mother.” 

“ Oh, there are roses in London!” And 
Moggy’s heavy head went listlessly down to 
her hands again. 

“You don’t feel bad, do you?” 

“Yes, I do feel bad. I always feel bad. 


You go out and get me some gin.” 

Nixie rose to obey her mother’s request. 

“* Where’s the money ?” 

“TI haven’t any money, but there’s Joe 
Ask him to give 


coming. down the court. 
you some.” 

* T’ll fetch the bottle first.” 

Nixie entered the dark room behind them 
to seek for a bottle. By the time she came 
out again, Joe had reached the doorstep and 
entered into something which sounded like a 
quarrel with her mother. Joe was one of 
Nixie’s many “daddies.” She did not like 
him much, but she was accustomed to ask 
him for money when her mother wanted 
drink, and his present quarrelsome mood did 
not strike her as anything new. Her foot 
caught against the door-frame as she was 
. coming out, and she fell accidentally against 
him at the same moment that she asked for 
the money. The action seemed to infuriate 
him. 

“T’ll teach you,” he began, as he threw her 
away, and then seized her in a grasp which 
made her shudder from head to foot. His 
other hand was raised, but before it could 
descend upon the child her mother had 
flown at him. The next instant one of the 
rows for which the court was famous was 
in full progress. 
Moggy presently reeled and fell over her 
own doorstep. Then Joe seemed sorry, 
and while a few of the women neighbours 


Nixie stood aside unhurt. | 


| parts of a certain heroical splendour with 
| which, all unconsciously, Nixie invested her, 
| And she sick and ill, too, to-day!” she 
| reflected as she went along. “ Well, she is 
| a good mother to me.” 
| * Ffullo, little ’un! 
| In her absorption Nixie had not noticed 
| that she was running into a group which 
clustered on the pavement just outside the 
court. The shock of collision sent her 
| bottle flying to pieces in the gutter, and 
| would have knocked her into the street but 
for a strong and friendly arm which was 
_ put round her at the same moment that the 
| warning was uttered. 
| A very respectably-dressed man, with a 
| bronzed and. good-humoured face, stood sur- 
|rounded by clamouring children. It was 
| his arm which had protected Nixie, and now 
| he asked her the question which had attracted 
| to him the noisy group. 
| Do you know any one in this neighbour- 
| hood of the name of Bennet—Mary Bennet? 
| I’ve been seeking her this many a day.” 

Nixie thought, but could remember no 
one, and only shook her head. 

An eager girl on the outside of the crowd 
called out, “ I do, teacher,” and held up her 
hand to attract attention, after the fashion of 
a Board scholar. “I know one, teacher—a 
great fat woman. She’s in prison now, and 
Rosie Green’s mother is looking after her 
children. A lot of black hair she has, and 
the mark of a big cut over her eye.” 

“ No, that’s not what I want at all. The 
Mary Bennet I mean is a nice-looking young 
woman, with yellow hair. It has a ripple in 
it like the cornfields in summer-time. Neate 
|looking she is, and as fresh as lavender: 
| Leastways”—a shadow had come across 


Hold together!” 





cried out “Shame!” and a few others ex-| the good-humoured face, and the voice had 
pressed a wish to tear him in pieces, and | a sad and anxious note—‘ she was when she 
a few said, “Serve her right,” he pulled | left the country— maybe eight years ago. 
out some money, and bade Nixie run for! And they tell me she’s somewhere here.” 
the gin. “ There ain’t none of that sort living here, ; 
It was not the first time Nixie had seen | teacher,” decided one girl. ‘“ They’re mostly 
her mother fall in a fight, and when Moggy | a bad lot.” 
came to herself and got up, and joined with | “My mother’s a good mother.” It was 
Joe in bidding Nixie look sharp and fetch | the first time Nixie’s gentle little voice had 
the gin, the child went with no other thought ; been heard, and she now slipped her hand 
than to make haste and_ do what her mother | confidingly into the hand of the man they 
wanted ; for it was in: scenes of this kind | called “ teacher.” : 
that her great love and admiration were! Her remark called forth a burst of derl- 
built up. The courage with which her! sion. 
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“Don’t you believe her, teacher. Her 
mother’s one of the worst lots in the place! 
Why, she’s always fighting and drinking, and 
Nixie’s going to get her something to drink 
now.” 

“You've broken your bottle,” said the 
man, looking down. “ It’s a bad thing, drink. 
But if you're sent for it, I suppose you must 
fetch it. You come along and I'll give you 
another bottle.” 

The other children clamoured to be given 
something too. The man refused, and soon 
he and Nixie were walking along hand in 
hand. The child’s gentle voice and manner 
seemed to have attracted him. He talked 
to her as they went, and she told him her 
little history, so far as she knew it. She was 
accustomed to pick up her companions in 
the street ; there was nothing strange to her 
in chatting with a man she had never seen 
before, and though the way to the nearest 
public-house was not far, she found time to 
take interest in his story as well as to tell her 
own. Very few sentences sufficed for what 


she had to say on most subjects. 

“Does she you were looking for come 
from the country where roses grow ?” 

“cr Yes.” 

“That’s England. My mother says that 
beautiful pink roses grow in England.” 


“Why, bless the child, of course they do ! 
Have you never been in the country ?” 

Nixie shook her head, laughing at the 
thought. 

“Have you never seen a rose ?” 

“No, I’ve never seen arose. But I know 
about them; my mother’s told me.” 

The man stood in the middle of the pave- 
ment and looked down with astonishment at 
the little face, not altogether unsuggestive of 
white roses, for all its dirt, which was turned 
up to meet his gaze, 

“You've never seen a rose, and you a little 
English girl ? ” 

Nixie was astonished at his astonishment. 
She did not understand the grounds of it, 
and, having nothing to say, only looked at 
him in perplexity as great as his. 

“Well now, upon my word! I'll tell you 
what I'll do. Some day I'll bring you a 
rose. Maybe it'll be a long while before I 
do ; but I’ll keep my promise.” 

“Teacher! teacher! you are good!” 

Nixie’s cheeks glowed, her eyes grew clear 
and bright, and suddenly and ecstatically she 
kissed the hand she held. The man drew 
his other hand across his eyes. 

“ Look here,” he said, “I’m not a teacher ; 
but don’t you know anything at all? May- 





be you don’t know—well, maybe you don’t 
know who made the roses grow ?” 

“No,” said Nixie. 

“ Well, it’s God.” 

His face was red, and it was evidently a 
matter of considerable embarrassment to him 
to drag even this much “teaching” out of him- 
self on the pavement of Ratcliffe Highway. 
Not even the bright look of the child, and her 
eager, “Oh, do tell!” could keep him now. 

“T ain’t no teacher,” he answered; “ I’m 
not fit, You go to Sunday-school, and 
they'll tell you about it. Here’s the money 
for a bottle.” And he hurried away. She 
looked after him with an unusual swelling at 
her heart. Then she, too, hurried into a 
public-house to fetch her mother’s gin. 

That night, as she lay beside her mother, 
who groaned and tossed wakefully upon the 
palliasse, her mind was filled with a vision 
of a wonderful and beautiful country full of 
pink flowers and bright green leaves, and 
men like her teacher, and women with yellow 
hair. The name of it was England. And there 
was one more marvellous fact that she had 
learned to-day. 

“Ts it true, mother,” she could not help 
asking at last—‘‘is it true that God makes 
roses grow in England?” 

“TI dunno,” the mother answered, ‘“ May- 
be it is, or maybe it isn’t.” 

‘Don’t you know nothing about Him ?” 

“1 don’t know nothing about Him what- 
soever,” 


CHAPTER II. 


Nrxte’s mother was really ill, much worse 
than Nixie knew. Joe came again next 
morning, and the women from upstairs, and 
the women from next door, and one or two 
others, came and talked about her. She did 
not attempt to rise from the palliasse, and 
Nixie, understanding little save that some- 
how Joe had done it, sat in the corner by 
the wall, and held her mother’s hand till 
some one turned her out, telling her that 
she was in the way, and bidding her not to 
return for a couple of hours at least. 

Moggy made no objection to the child’s 
departure. So Nixie went and wandered 
aimlessly about the streets. She wandered 
a good way farther than she had ever done 
before, down across one of the bridges of 
the dock, and out into the winding riverside 
streets beyond. She did not know where she 
was going or why she was going, but she felt 
restless. Till yesterday she had never heard 
of England. Now she longed to get there ; 
and to see roses and smell them and take 
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them to mother became an. absorbing de- 
sire. 

Suddenly she found herself out from the 
narrow smoke-encrusted street and free of 
the shadow of the London Dock. She stood 
in a comparatively open space, and directly 
opposite, divided from her only by a low 
wall and high iron railing, was an enclosure 
which could only be a garden. Her mother 
did not often have moments of expansion 
such as that of yesterday, but she had told 
Nixie of gardens that people had in the 
country with trees in them, and flowers, and 
beds, and ornamental stones. Here were 
all those things, and overhead the sky quite 
wide and bright. Nixie could hardly be- 
lieve her eyes as she held with both hands 
to the iron railing and gazed before her. 
She forgot her fatigue, she forgot her sick 
mother, she forgot everything but her great 
and marvellous discovery. Grass, flowers, 
trees, not dead, not for sale, but living, 
growing in the ground as her mother had 
told her that they did. She turned her 
eyes from one to another. She felt bewil- 
dered at this extraordinary and unexpected 
realisation of her dream. She did not know 
till now how little she had in truth believed 
it all. Then, as she recovered a little, she 
drew long breaths to prove whether the scent 
would work the wonders her mother had 
attributed to the scent of roses. No smell 
reached her but the smell of dusty grass, but 
she fancied herself the better for it. She 
was the better for it. Elate and fresh as if 
she had just risen from a comfortable bed, 
she began to walk round the outside of the 
garden. Her mother had told her that in 
the gardens of England there were vege- 
tables and fruit besides the flowers. And 
then roses! Since all else was true, why 
not that? There might be roses in this very 
garden. To see the child scurrying with 
bare feet and tattered garments from end 
to end of that iron-railed wall, few of the 
passers-by could have suspected what it was 
she sought so eagerly. At last she cried 
aloud for joy, “Roses! Roses!” More 
than one turned to look at her, but it was 
not their business, and they passed on; for 
she had found in a neglected corner out of 
reach, but still not very far from the railing, 
a magnificent tall bush. It was as high asa 
man. It was covered all over with pink 
flowers, and under the leaves she could see, 
even from where she stood, that there were, 
as her mother had told her, thorns upon the 
branches. All was right in every particular. 
She climbed upon the little wall, and 





a 
stretched an arm in her excitement through 
the railings towards it. “Oh you beautiful! 
you beautiful!” she exclaimed. “I wish] 
could take you to my mother.” 

“What are you doing on the railings? 
Get along down with you and be off.” 

Nixie had attracted attention at last from 
the only person whose business it was, and 
her delight was for the moment ended in the 
grasp of a policeman, who lifted her down 
from the wall, and ordered her to look sharp 
off home. But her pink blossoms were 
visible above the wall; they comforted and 
reassured her, and she had no wish now to 
stay any longer here. She wanted to speed 
home and tell her mother. Here, she felt, 
was a joy that could be shared, and the-dark- 
some alleys of Prussom Island nodded with 
trees and glowed with flowers for her as she 
went home. 

“ Mother ! mother!” she cried as she sped 
at last down their own court and in at their 
own door, “I’ve seen roses! pinkie all over 
the tree, and P 

She stopped, for here was home, but not 
her home. The table was gone, the palliasse 
was gone, her mother was gone, and in their 
place there was a strange round table anda 
bedstead, a strange lot of children crawling 
about the floor, and astrange woman girding 
herself with pitched cord, in preparation for 
her work at the sacks. 

The woman looked up as Nixie paused, 
speechless, upon the threshold. 

“I suppose you're the little girl used to 
live here? Your mother ain’t here; she’s 
gone!” 

* But I left her here this morning.” 

“ Here to-day and gone to-morrow!” The 
woman was slightly tipsy, or she would have 
had more compassion on the scared, be- 
wildered countenance Nixie turned towards 
her. She now wound a bit of cord round 
her hand, and, crooning a song, she applied 
herself to her work. The hard, unmusical 
sound lived in Nixie’s memory for years. 

One of the strange children pushed up 
against Nixie. ‘‘ Get away,” he said ; “ you 
don’t belong here.” 

She turned from the doorstep into the 
court. 

“But I left her here this morning,” she 
repeated mechanically. She had nothing 
else to say. She looked up and down, to 
right, to left. The court was swimming 
before her, its ugliness and its noises all con- 
fused. 

“Why, Nixie, are you fretting for your 
mother?” That was the first sound she 
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heard distinctly; it came from a friendly 
neighbour who passed by. ‘Never you 
fear ; she’ll be all right. Joe’s taken her to 
the hospital, and the best thing he could do 
too, after knocking her about yesterday. 
He’s pledged the things to pay for the ex- 
pense of the moving; but he'll look after 
you. You sit and wait a bit.” 

There was an ash-heap close by, and Nixie 
sat down obediently upen it. ‘ When will 
she come back ?” she asked. 

.“There’s no knowing. Maybe they won’t 
keep her a great while. You sit and wait for 

oe.” 

All through the heat of that summer day 
Nixie sat and waited patiently upon the ash- 
heap. Already the absence of her mother’s 
arm made a difference in the way that she 
was treated. The boys came and teased, 
the girls pulled her hair, decaying cabbage- 
leaves were thrust into her face; the children 
who had come to live in herhouse stood by the 
doorstep and reviled her. But she scarcely 
knew it; her mother’s absence left her too 
desolate to realise anything but a sort of 
blackness in the day, which strangely opened 
sometimes to admit a vision of a tall pink 
flowering tree. She shed no tears; she 
scarcely spoke, except to say quietly, “ Let 
me alone,” when her tormentors clustered 
thickly round her; and as the day wore on they 
did let her alone, for she gave them so little 
amusement. The court did not empty with 
the approach of darkness. On the contrary, 
it was at night that it was always most full 
and noisy. ‘The men were set free from their 
work, Drinking began, swearing became 
more voluble, blows were not wanting, and 
the rougher sorts of quarrelling turned the 
place into a pandemonium. Nixie was worn 
out with her iong day of waiting and fasting. 
No noise, no grief, could keep her awake at 
last. Her head began to droop; she sank 
down lower and lower, till her pretty gold 
curls touched the dust, and in the midst of 
the horrible turmoil she slept, for the first 
time homeless, upon the ash-heap. 

It was nearly midnight when she was 
awakened roughly and suddenly by Joe. 

“Here! I forgot all about you. You 
come along home to my missis ; she wants a 
gal to help look after the brats, and you can 
sleep somewhere along with them.” 

“ Not in your house. I hate you! Where’s 
my mother ?” 

Startled as she was from sleep, Nixie 
recognised Joe instantly, and gave him the 
benefit of an outburst which was quite unlike 
her ordinary, patient speech. 








“Now then, spit-fire!” he said, not ill- 
naturedly. “ You'd better bridle your tongue, 
I warn you, before you come across my 
missis, Her hand’s readier than mine.” 

‘*T won’t come across her; I won’t have 
anything to do with her, nor with you. 
Where’s my mother ?” 

“Your mother’s in the hospital, and very 
comfortable, and sends her love to you.” 

Nixie looked at him suspiciously, and 
refused to be comforted. 

“‘T want my mother,” she reiterated, turn- 
ing a white, imploring countenance from one 
bystander to another. 

The court was emptier and darker now; 
but a little group had collected round, and 
the woman who had spoken to Nixie early 
in the day undertook to reason with her. 

“Your mother’s where she should be, in 
the London Hospital, and she'll have the 
best of care, and she said you were to go 
along with Joe till she came back.” 

“* When will she come back ?” 

“In a fortnight, maybe. You can’t stop 
out all that time without anything to eat.” 

“T won't go; I hate him. What call had 
he to knock her down?” 

* Ah, well, if you don’t do what she tells 
you, she won’t know where to find you when 
she comes out, and then, maybe, you’ll never 
see her again.” 

Nixie went ; there was nothing else for her 
to do, and the thought that her mother might 
not know where to find her was the deciding 
one, 

Through the now dark and desolate streets 
she followed Joe to a home much like her 
own, situated in a distant court. His wife, 
who was in bed with some of the children 
round her, greeted him with a volley of abuse 
for coming home so late, and when she saw 
Nixie, was ready to turn her straight out of 
doors again. Joe, however, was the master 
in his own house. 

“The child will stay,” he decided, “and 
she'll look after the brats while you’re at your 
work, Get you now to bed,” he added to 
Nixie, and pointed as he spoke to a heap of 
flock in the corner of the room, where three 
children already lay. Nixie did not speak a 
word ; she was reduced to feeling almost grate- 
ful as she crept to the place he had assigned. 

He vouchsafed no explanation of where 
she had come from, and in the morning he 
gave her one piece of advice, “Just you 
take my word for it, and don’t mention your 
mother while you’re here. Say I found you 
on a dust-heap, and told you my missis 
wanted a gal,” 
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Nixie was glad to do as she was told. In 
this place her life was such as to make the 
old life with her mother seem in one day a 
Paradise too far removed to have been ever 
realised. Joe’s wife was not more often 
drunk than Moggy; but there was this great 
difference, that whenever she was drunk 
Nixie was beaten. The child, who had 
scarcely known a blow, would creep to her 
sleeping corner at night, stunned and dizzy, 
and aching from head to foot. Then, in- 
stead of the mother by whose side she had 
been used to lie, her bed-fellows were rude 
children who kicked and pinched her at 
their will. To go from them to their mother 
was to go from bad to worse. The woman 
had a violent temper, and though Nixie was 
of real service to her in minding the babies, 
she seemed to bear a grudge against the child 
for the mere fact of her existence, and to be 
well determined to let her feel it. Nixie was 
no hungrier than she used often to be in her 
mother’s care; but then, when she was hungry, 
she could be quiet and wait for better times. 
Now, when she was hungry, she had to drag 
heavy babies about, and as they were fre- 
quently hungry too, the task of amusing them 
was no trifling one. She felt often so faint 


and giddy that she could not lift the children 
from the ground, and then the longing for 


somewhere to hide from their cries and their 
mother’s blows became such a yearning after 
her own strong mother’s arms as was at 
times almost unendurable. In all the troubles 
of life she had up to this time enjoyed the 
comfort, dearer than any other to the weak— 
a protector. Now she knew what it was to 
be alone. Her thin cheeks grew thinner. 
The little face lost its confiding gentleness, 
and began to wear a constant expression of 
pain. Her mother’s name never passed her 
lips. She scarcely spoke at all, and so fear- 
ful was she of betraying anything with regard 
td herself that wild horses would not have 
drawn her to the court where she used to 
live. If, in perambulating the streets with 
the children she happened to pass the 
entrance, she would involuntarily turn her 
head away. Life was growing so hard that 
she could scarcely have endured it as she 
did but for the one sustaining faith that her 
mother would some day return and look for 
her in Joe’s room. Evening after evening, 
when Joe came home, her eyes would search 
his face for news; but he never told her any- 
thing, and she never ventured upon a question. 
She was tempted at times to run away; but 
the sentence with which the woman in her 
own court had decided her to accompany 


| Joe, chained her still to her slavery—« yf 
you don’t do what your mother tells you, she 
won’t know where to find you when she 
comes out.” 

But no life is altogether without joy. Be. 
sides the hope of: her mother’s return, Nixie 
had one interest still. She did not forget 
the promise made by her “teacher,” as she 
persisted in calling him, and her alleviating 
joy was to escape from the wretched house. 
hold of which she formed a part, and to 
wander expectantly about the streets, where 
she would most likely, she thought, be sought 
for. He had told her it would be a long 
time before he came. She did not, there- 
fore, doubt him in the least because he de- 
layed. She hoped for him and sought for 
him, and firmly believed that he would some 
day bring her a rose from England. A rose 
from England meant all that was sweet and 
graceful and beautiful to her, and was easy 
to believe in since she had seen the lovely 
garden. That garden to which she could 
never go now, for it was too far away, 
had stirred thoughts in her that she could 
hardly understand. Her “teacher” had 
given her one steadfast fact round which the 
new thought clustered. “Gad makes the 
roses grow in England.” Faintly, doubtfully, 
the little heart was lifted up, amd as she 
wandered in the England of squalid streets 
and filthy smells and hideous sights and 
horrid sounds, her yearnings were perhaps 
just as reverent, if not so conscious, as those 
which, long ago, in another desert, lifted 
another heart to the faith that some day, 
instead of the thorn shall come up the fir- 
tree, and instead of the brier shall come up 
the myrtle-tree. Somehow at this, the most 
unhappy period of her life, the dream of 
goodness which makes roses grow gave her 
the only comfort which she had. She craved 
to know more about it; she craved for a sight 
of the man who had been kind to her; and 
when day followed day and he did not come, 
she at last inquired of the children round 
who went to school where it was that the 
teachers came from. ‘“ Up the Commercial 
Road in trams and ’buses,” they told her. 

From that time forth she never failed to 
escape at least once a day from her bondage, 
and the travellers by tram and ’bus in the 
Commercial Road often noticed a little 
ragged figure with eager countenance, who 
ran alongside and peered into the vehicles 
when they stopped. If any one inquired 
what she wanted, the answer was always the 
same, “ I’m looking for a teacher, please.” 

(Zo be continued.) 
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“ Now ye are clean through 
“T have given them thy Wo 


the Word which I have spoken unto you.”—Jonn xv. 3. 
rd Sanctify them through thy truth: thy Word is truth.”—Joun xvii. 14-17. 


HE similitude of the vine and its branches | holy. The disciples cleansed through His 
is singularly well chosen to express two | Word were branches therein; but they needed 
eat facts:—(1.) The vital dependence of | still further teaching and admonition from 
all Christians on Christ; (2.) The emphasis | God; and this was described as the action 
which Christianity lays on the life of righteous- | of the divine Husbandman in cleansing every 
ness; for of what value are vine-branches | branch bearing fruit. 
except to bear fruit ? This process is carried on by the continual 
Christians exist by the grace of Christ ;| application of the Word of Christ to the 
and are not merely disciples attached to Him, | hearts and consciences of His disciples. No 
but outgrowths and living manifestations of | doubt it is also furthered by that discipline 
Christ, having a junction of mind, and heart, | of life which makes the Word more welcome 
and purpose with their Lord. Now, in order | and precious. A vinedresser freely, yet skil- 
to this union, its continuance, and its prac- | fully, uses a sharp pruning-knife, and not only 
tical effect in Christian growth and fruit-bear- | cuts away unfruitful branches, but cuts back 
ing, there is an indwelling word of Christ | and trims those that are fruitful, lopping off 
conveying to the branches the invigorating | what would exhaust the vital energy, and so 
power of the root and stem of that True | producing more fruit. In like manner the 
Vine. heavenly Father deals with the disciples of 
The first branches were the holy apostles ;| His Son. His dealing may at times be pain- 
and they were clean, though not all the | ful, but it is dictated by both wisdom and 
twelve, for one was a traitor. This effect had | kindness, and it is all in the interest of “more 
been produced by the reception of the Word | fruit.” The young shoots that lie at the feet 
which distinguished them from other men, | of a vinedresser when he prunes a vine seem 
and cleansed them as though purified in a} to be so much loss; but there is great gain 
basin or bath of water. It is this power of|in the time of vintage. And so the sharp 
the Word of the Lord on which at present | lessons taught to the Church with present 
we wish to lay emphasis, It not merely gives | loss and pain have abundant compensation 
new thoughts to the mind of man, or new | in richer fruit yielded to God. ‘ Remember,” 
hopes to his heart, but exerts a cleansing | said an old English preacher, “ that the stars 
power over his disposition and character, and | shine most brightly on the darkest night ; 
brings him into some measure of moral har- | grapes yield most wine when pressed ; spices 
mony with a heavenly Lord and Master. smell sweetest when bruised ; vines are all 
The beginning of conscious discipleship is | the better and bear more fruit for bleeding ; 
in the reception of Christ’s Word, and so of | gold looks the brighter for scouring ; juniper 
life, of liberty, and of cleansing. Then fol- | smells the sweetest when it is on the fire; 
lows the growth in grace, which is by the | camomile, the more you tread on it, the more 
abiding of the same Word in disciples under | you spread it.” (Brook.) 
the power of the Holy Ghost; and this| Affliction profits chiefly by making those 
brings more life, more liberty, and more | who endure it more susceptible of good im- 
cleansing. This was illustrated in the | pressions by the Word and Spirit of Christ ; 
chamber of the Last Supper by the use of| and we must still press the point that the - 
the basin for washing the feet. ‘The disciples | Word is the great instrument of cleansing. 
were clean as having passed through the | It was so that Jehovah’s servants were puri- 
bath, yet still needed to be washed. If| fied in heart and life before Christ came, as 
Christ washed them not, they could have no | is largely set forth in the 19th and r1gth 
part with Him. And on the same night He | Psalms, where the young man cleansing his 
gave another illustration of the same truth. | way, and the devout man desiring quickening 
As He left the supper chamber to proceed to | and comfort, are directed to the testimonies 
the Mount of Olives He pointed perhaps to | and statutes of the Lord. 
a vine clinging to a trellis or a wall, and so The Epistles show how the Church is pre- 
taught that He was the True Vine—clean and | pared by the Word for her presentation as a 
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Bride to her heavenly Bridegroom. During 
the time covered by the Gospels we read of 
a Master and His disciples. “The Church 
needed the formative operation of the Holy 
Spirit and the power of Christ’s resurrection. 
Therefore it is in the Epistles that we have 
the doctrine of the Church’s purification. In 
one. of them St. Paul puts the blessings of 
salvation in this order: “ Ye are washed, ye 
are sanctified, ye are justified.”* In another 
he describes Christ as sanctifying the Church, 
“having washed it in the laver of water in 
the Word.”+ The allusion appears to be 
to the purification of the brides in the East, 
especially the brides of monarchs. The pro- 
cesses of bathing and anointing continued for 
a long time—for twelve months in the court 
of Ahasuerus—and then the bride was brought 
to the king in raiment of fine needlework, 
attended by companion virgins or maids of 
honour, as we may read in the 45th Psalm. 
So the Church, being ‘‘ espoused as a chaste 
virgin ” to Christ, is first washed from earthly 
soil in the clean water of the Word, and 
then anointed or sanctified, that in due 
time she may be presented to the Lord of 
all as a glorious Church, holy, and without 
blemish. 

The second text at the head of this paper 
adds to the thought of cleansing that of sanc- 
tification through, or in, the Word of truth. 
The Saviour was Himself sanctified, or sepa- 
rated and devoted to God. He prayed that 
His followers might be sanctified as He was. 
They were to continue His mission on the 
earth, and He wished that they might be 
preserved from the evil in the world, and 
sanctified or consecrated as He Himself had 
been. Jesus had lived by the Father’s Word. 
He had proved that Word to be truth. He 
had declared that Word to His disciples. 
They were to declare it as His Word to many 
nations. Let them be sarrctified in it and by 
it; and so let all generations of disciples be 
not so much self-devoted or separated by the 
call of the Church to service, as devoted by 
God, and separated to His service by the 
cleansing power of the Truth. 

We do not overlook the need of the sanc- 
tifying Spirit. In the same discourse and 
prayer of Christ in which we read of the 
abiding of his Word in his disciples, we also 
read of the coming of ‘“‘the Spirit of the 
Truth.” Itis indeed of great practical import- 
ance to remember both the Word of Truth 
and the Spirit of the Truth. Distinguish, but 


* x Cor. vi. rz, + Eph. v. 26, 





2 Te 
do not disjoin, Superstition trusts to the 
Spirit and the sacraments. It shrinks from 
rational and intellectual elements in religion 
and prefers to think that God works on man's 
heart in mysterious ways, through the mate. 
rial element of water, or the substances of 
bread and wine. Fanaticism trusts to the 
Spirit without either Word or sacrament. It 
relies on impressions and impulses assumed 
to be from a Divine visitant, and produces a 
religion of imagination and of hallucination 
rather than of reasonable conviction or en- 
lightened judgment. But what we gather 
from the New Testament is a sanctification 
by the Spirit in, or through, the Word of 
Christ—the purifying of our souls “in obey. 
ing the truth in the Spirit.” 

If any object to our laying so much stress 
on words—even words of Christ—the answer 
is not difficult. Words are light, indeed, as 
mere sounds that reach the ear, but their 
force may be immense when we consider the 
source from which they come and the mean- 
ings which they convey. The world has been 
ruled by words more than by strong arms 
or sharp swords. Minds have been opened, 
strong resolutions have been formed, profound 
convictions have been conveyed from heart 
to heart, faiths have been kindled, institutions 
have been founded, and wounded spirits have 
been bound up and comforted by words. 
Christendom has been made by words. This 
fact has changed the whole aspect and pros- 
pect of the world, that “ God has spoken tous 


| in His Son ”—Jesus Christ ‘has spoken to us 


the words of God. 

Fail not to observe at what places of Scrip- 
ture we have found our two texts on cleansing 
and sanctification. The one precedes the 
requirement of faithfulness. Those vine- 
branches must be clean which, by- the 
strength derived from the vine-root, bring 
forth fruit ; and they are still farther pruned 
that they may produce much fruit. New 
creation of men is unto good works. They 
must be cleansed in the Word in order to 
yield the fruit of righteousness. The other 
text precedes our Lord’s petitions for the 
unity and usefulness of His disciples on the 
earth, and their ultimate admission to behold 
His glory. This order must not be disturbed, 
and cannot be inverted. First in order must 
be the sanctification in the Word ; then the 
fellowship of saints; and then, their bright 
inheritance. 

“ Create in me a clean heart; Lord, renew 


| a right spirit within me!” 





AUTUMN 
SYMPATHY. 


HE primrose and 
the violet, 
The bloom on apricot 
and peach, 
The marriage-song of 
larks in heights, 
The south wind and the 
swallow’s nest ; 
All born of spring, I 


once loved best. 


But now the dying leaf 
and flower, 

The frost wind moaning 
in the pane, 

The robin’s plaintive 
latter song, 

The early sunset in the 
west ; 

All born of autumn, I 


love best. 


Tell me, my heart, the 


reason why 


Thy pulse thus beats 


with things that die ; 
Is it thine own autumnal sheaves ? 
Is it thine own dead fallen leaves ? 


E. G. CHARLESWORTH. 
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By JAMES MACGREGOR, D.D., St. CUTHBERT’s, EDINBURGH. 


SEVENTH PAPER. 


AFTER THE 


6 fee Fiesta over, the Feria begins. The 

solemnities of Holy Week are followed 
by the bull-fights, the horse-races, and the 
fun of the fair. I question if anywhere in 
Europe, with the exception of Nijni Novgo- 
rod, there is such another sight as the Fair 
at Seville. It is a great national institution, 
where all classes of society mix freely for a 
few days, and enjoy themselves heartily and 
innocently. As we drove along past the 
white, quaint, old-fashioned houses ; past the 
palatial-looking tobacco factory, the court- 
yards round which were overgrown with what 
looked very like our Scotch thistle; beneath 
the delicious green of the acacias, which were 
just putting forth their delicate white blos- 
soms, we found ourselves in a rushing stream 
of people on foot, on horseback, and in 
carriages of every description, making for the 
Quemadero, the great park outside the city, 
famous as the spot where they burned the 
heretics. This broad plain was covered from 
end to end with tents of the most ragged and 
picturesque kind, booths, horses, donkeys, 
sheep, goats, black pigs, and poultry, and 
such a collection of curiously costumed and 
bronze-faced men and women as I never saw 
before. It seemed as if all the scraggiest 
donkeys in this land of donkeys had come 
to change masters. And such horses! and 
such bands of genuine gipsies! On either 
side of the leading thoroughfares there were 
many hundreds of small, brightly painted 
wooden houses, open in front to the weather, 
carpeted and comfortably furnished, like a 
private dwelling, with tables, chairs, mirrors, 
&c. These are annually erected, and let 
out for the fair to private families, and the 
best and highest in the land have a tent or 
house of the kind. It is a merry, gay, bright, 
open-air life for a few days, and must be 
greatly enjoyed by the young. Here you see 





a family at their meals ; there a lady is sitting | 
at the piano; in another dancing is vigorously | 
going on. Pretty children are playing all | 
about. Everybody is dressed in his best ; | 
the ladies with their hair powdered as if for | 
a ball. Up and down the roads, on splendid 
Arab steeds, ride ladies in the gay Andalusian 
dress, and the genuine, sashed and bandit- 
looking Caballeros of Spain. And then the 


HOLY WEEK. 


of every description, vending their wares; 
men mounted on carts, and, in that richest 
and most sonorous of European tongues, re- 
commending medicines warranted to cure 
every mortal ill. There are whole squares, 
and lanes, and streets of tents for merchan- 
dise, for toys, for sweetmeats, for amusements 
of every description, ‘The inevitable American 
is there with his circus; and there is a rich 
assortment of merry-go-rounds, keek-shows, 
and jugglers. When the fair is lighted up 
at night, and the entire population have 
given themselves to that most serious of all 
work in Spain, the work of dancing, the 
scene is quite a fairy one. In my own ex- 
cursions among the booths I did not seea 
solitary drunkard. 

Spain has the distinction of owning one of 
the finest territories in Europe, and, with the 
single exception of the “ unspeakable Turk,” 
of being in many respects the most backward 
of all European nations. It has another 
high distinction. It is the only country in 
the civilised world which can show a genuine 
bull-fight. This is one of its national insti- 
tutions. It can be said of it, as it can be 
said of little else in that land, that it is ina 
flourishing condition. During a recent year, 
2,375 bulls and 3,561 horses were killed in 
this pastime. What that fact means will be 
better understood when this and the next 
paper are read to the end. Though in one 
sense a survival of the Roman amphitheatre, 
the bull-ring, or, as it is called, the bull-feast, 
has peculiarities which mark it as a distinctly 
native growth, and genuine product of the 
Spanish soil. I do not forget the difficulty 
which a person of one nation has in under- 
standing the customs and amusements of 
another and quite different nation, and yet I 
am going to say hard words about it as an 
essentially brutal and cowardly amusement, 
a pastime possible only among a people who 
have yet to learn the first elements of civili- 
sation, and which is as certain to vanish in 
the course of years, as that to-morrow’s sun 
will rise. It is gratifying to state that I can 
say nothing worse about it than I have heard 
from the lips of Spanish gentlemen them- 
selves. These, however, are as yet few and 
far between. I have noticed more than once 


trafficking and chaffering going on! Hawkers, | that a distant and delicate hint as to the 
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impropriety of these spectacles is sure to set 
a public table in an uproar. It is like hold- 
ing up a red rag before one of their own 
bulls. They have an uneasy suspicion that 
the world outside Spain not only condemns 
them, but laughs at them, which is a great 
deal worse. 

Meanwhile, as I have said, the institution 
flourishes. ‘The love of the bull-fight is in 
the blood of the Spaniard. The reader may 
have seen a picture of little bronzed boys at 
lay ; one represents the bull and the other 
the bull-killer. It is the great pastime of all 
classes. There is no Spaniard more to be 
pitied than he who cannot scrape enough 
money to see a bull-fight. The poor will 
starve themselves for weeks before, that they 
may have that exquisite enjoyment. My 
friend Pago at Malaga, himself a very poor 
man, described to me by an expressive pan- 
tomime the intensity of this desire. By taking 
off his coat, pulling out his watch, doubling 
himself up with his arms across his stomach, 
and sticking his finger into his mouth, he 
gave me to understand that poor people 
pawned their clothes and their watches, sold 
their bread and suffered the pangs of starva- 
tion, in order to get the means of going 
to the bull-fight. In every considerable 
Spanish city there is a Plaza de Toros, or 
It is a large, and generally un- 


bull-ring. 
gainly building, circular in form, with an 
arena vast enough for the play, and capable 
of containing, on an average, some 10,000 


spectators. ‘This is the capacity of the bull- 
nng at Malaga, which is a handsome brick 
building. That at Madrid holds 12,000, and 
that at Seville—the great centre of the art— 
probably 15,000, with an arena 246 feet in 
diameter. Though hardly credible, it is a 
fact, that Ferdinand VII. founded at Seville 
a university for the education of students in 
the art of bull-fighting. With esthetic fit- 
hess, it was situated near the shambles. 

That the reader may better understand 
what is to follow, it is necessary to make a 
few preliminary observations. The play is 
called Za Corrida de Toros: literally, The Run 
of the Bulls. They are expensive amuse- 
ments, as each one costs from £400 to £500. 
They have the sanction of the law, but not, 
Iam happy to say, of the Church, which has 
tried its best to put them down. They 
generally begin on the first Sunday after 
Lent, and go on every Sunday till midsummer, | 
and are again for a brief season resumed in | 
the autumn, si e/ tiempo no lo impide—“ if the | 
weather permit.” ‘There is now and again | 
one on a week-day, and of one of these I | 





availed myself; but Sunday is the regular 
day. Mass in the morning and the bull- 
fight in the afternoon seems to us a curious 
mixture of piety and play, and not very con- 
ducive to a nation’s moral pith and manhood. 
But there it is. In a large play-bill which I 
have before me, I read: “ By permission of 
the most excellent Sefior, the governor of the 
Province, and on the occasion of the Festival of 
our Lady of Salvation, there will take place 
two magnificent Corridas of bulls of death. 
Twelve bulls from the renowned herds of, 
&c. &c., will be lanced, pricked with darts, 
and stabbed.” Then follows a significant 
announcement: “In the unfortunate case 
of any of the fighters being disabled, the 
public are not to demand others in their 
place.” ‘The marvel is, as you will see, that 
the deaths are so few. If the poor Zorero 
should chance to be killed outright, he is 
denied the privilege of Christian burial ; but 
the Church, though stern in one way,® is 
kindly in another, and, although it will not 
countenance these performances, there is 
always a priest at hand to administer the 
sacrament, when it is possible, to the dying 
man. The best English authority on Spanish 
matters says: “ The Picador, if wounded, is 
carried out and forgotten—/os muertos y idos 
no tienen amigos—‘ the dead and absent have 
no friends’ ;—a new combatant fills the gap, 
the battle rages, he is not missed, fresh inci- 
dents arise, and no time is left for regret or 
reflection. It is only right to say that the 
proceeds of the Corrida are often given to 
benevolent objects, such as hospitals !” 

The most important individual in the 
terrible performance is, of course, the bull. 
He is the hero of the fight, the chief actor in 
the play, and, I also think, the noblest. As 
there will not be much time to notice him, 
when in raging fury he tears into the arena, 
you had better look at him now. From the 
days of Hercules—and these are even farther 
back than time immemorial—Spain has been 
celebrated for its bulls. Its special herds at 
Utrera, and elsewhere, for supplying the 
Plaza, are as famous as our best herds of 
shorthorns. He roams over the great unen- 
closed plains, and is selected for his bold- 
ness, strength, and ferocity, and specially 
trained for the arena, where he appears be- 
tween his second and third year, bulls of 
greater age being too powerful for the pur- 
pose. He is a beautiful, thick-necked, well- 


| formed creature, with short strong horns, 


very low set on his fore legs, rather smaller 
and more active than, but otherwise not very 
unlike, our own shorthorns. He has not the 
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shaggy appearance of a good Highland bull, 
and, to an untrained-eye, does not look half 
so ferocious. When he appears before the 
public to take his part in the play, his neck 
is gaily adorned with ribbons and trinkets, 
called mofia. It shows the estimation in 
which he is held as an important member of 
Spanish society, that these mofias are often 
the gifts of ladies of high rank, princesses, 
duchesses, &c., whose names are duly adver- 
tised in the morning papers. The driving 
in of these powerful creatures to the Plaza 
is an exciting and even dangerous operation, 
which never fails to attract an immense crowd 
of those who are too poor to pay for the 
more exquisite pleasure of the fight. Once 
he reaches his destination he is doomed— 
doomed to torture and death. Though he be 
the bravest bull in Spain, he has no chance 
for his life. The same may be said of the 
only other irrational brute in the whole per- 
formance, the horse. Poor, old, worn-out, 
and worthless, with hardly more strength 
than enables them to trot across the arena 
and to carry their riders, one of their eyes 
carefully bandaged that they may not see 
their danger, nor shrink from the charge, 
they appear there for the express purpose of 
being brutally gored to death, of showing 
how long they can move about with their 


entrails trailing on the ground, and how much 
blood they can pump out through those 
ghastly wounds, in the sight of that blood- 
loving, race before they fall dead. To keep 
them alive a little longer they sometimes stuff 


the wounds with straw. One of the abiding 
impressions of the cruel spectacle is its utter 
want of anything like fair play. It is not sport, 
it is butchery. The Plaza is not an amphi- 
theatre, it is a slaughter-house. A lion and 
a man, or a bull and a man in fair fight, as in 
a Roman amphitheatre, with a chance for 
their lie, that is one thing; but a horse 
—noble brute, even in its decay—blinded so 
that it cannot escape, kept standing for the 
purpose of being gored to gratify a brutal 
mob, is another and a very different thing. 
It shocks one of the strongest and noblest 
sentiments in a British heart, the love of fair 
play to the humblest creature of God, and is 
a spectacle which could be found only among 
a nation of cowards. 

Of the human performers there are four 
classes or professional grades, rising each 
above the other in the importance and 
danger of their office, but all nimble, active, 
well-built men, and all gorgeously dressed. 
The lowest are the Chu/os or assistants, who 
carry the silk cloaks which draw off the bull 





TT 
when he threatens human life, and who make 
themselves generally useful, flying with grace. 
ful and marvellous agility across the arena, 
with the bull close at their heels, and whose 
horns almost seem to lift them as they vault 
across the barrier. The next are the Picadors, 
the mounted pikemen or lancers, who ex- 
hibit the greatest coolness and skill in ma- 
naging the sorry brutes which they bestride, 
and still more in getting out from beneath 
them, when the bull has tossed horse and 
rider into the air. Their legs and bodies, up 
to the neck, are strongly protected with 
steel, wadding, and leather, so that, like the 
knights of old, whom they represent, they can- 
not mount without assistance, nor rise when 
they have fallen. Like all great huntsmen, 
the Picador has learned how to fall. Theirs 
is a dangerous way of making their bread; 
many of them, it is said, have hardly a sound 
rib in their body. The next class are the 
Banderilleros, the men who carry the darts 
tufted at the end with danderillas, or gay 
little flags, and whose office it is to irritate 
and torment the bull, to stand right in front 
of him and incite him to attack, and when 
he rushes at them, and they are almost 
within his horns, to stick neatly and deftly 
two of these darts, at one and the same time, 
one on each shoulder, and leave them dang- 
ling there in the creature’s quivering flesh. A 
very pretty operation, you can easily see, when 
neatly done, and very pleasing to the spec- 
tators, partly from its dexterity and danger, 
and partly from the pain which it causes the 
bull! How they do laugh, to be sure, as the 
creature vainly tries to get these barbed darts 
out of its side, I wonder how they would like 
it if the experiment was tried on them! 

Far apart from these, at the top of his 
proud profession, stands the JJatador, the 
killer, adias the Espada, the sword. He has 
passed, in his time, through all the previous 
stages of his art,and he is now a A/aeséro, a te 
cognised master, and a dexterous and daring 
fellow he is; a picture of splendid human 
proportions as he appears in the arena in his 
tight-fitting satin dress, carrying the two tools 
of his profession, a glittering ‘Toledan sword 
in his right hand, and in his left the Mu/ea, 
a short stick with a little red flag, not much 
bigger than a large pocket-handkerchief. 

These preliminary remarks with regard to 
the performers are essential to the right under- 
standing of the brutal performance, which 1s 
distributed into three principal parts or acts, 
the first being played by the Picadors, the 
second by the Banderilleros, and the third and 
closing scene of the tragedy by the Matador. 
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And now let us join the crowd which from 
every direction on foot, and in every sort of 
vehicle, is converging to a point on the banks 
of the Guadalquivir. 


How it thickens as 
you approach the Plaza, and what an excite- 
ment there is in the air! You walk up a 
broad staircase in the midst of a well-behaved 
throng, and you have no difficulty in finding 
your place in Fado 51. What I am now 
going to write is almost a literal transcript 
from full notes taken on the spot, and en- 
larged immediately afterwards, when the 
scene was fresh in my mind. Nothing will 
better bring out the disgusting nature of the 
spectacle than the plain and unadorned re- 
cital of the facts just as they occurred. The 
vast circular arena below is clean and well 
sanded. It is surrounded by a strong wooden 
wall or palisade, some five feet high, with 
slits or openings at eight different places, for 
the escape of the Zoreros when too hotly 
pressed. This is called the /ad/as, and forms 
the barrier which shuts off the spectators 
from the arena. There is a ledge in the 
inner side of this wall to help the men to 
vault it. 
wall or fence rise eighteen tiers of seats, 
which, exactly in the form of the amphi- 
theatre, go right round the arena. ‘The 
lowest tier of all is generally occupied by the 
“aficion,” from which is said to come, and 
which exactly means, our “fancy.” The 
lower ten tiers, like the arena, are open to 


From the level of the top of this | 


The upper tiers are covered by a 
pillared arcade. The place is more than 
three-fourths full. I was told there were 
20,000 people present. There were probably 
from 10,000 to 12,000. To the credit of 
the sex, be it said that there were very 
few women, certainly not two per cent., 
and of these very few indeed wore the 
Spanish dress. We are in the worst possible 
position for seeing well on an ordinary 
| Spanish day, for we are in the So/, not in the 
| Sombra, and are looking due south. But, as 
the day is a dull one, the one side is as good 
as the other. The President of the Fiesta 
sits enthroned on the extreme right, and 
around him what seems the most fashionable 
| part of the assemblage. I wonder if it is 
their long neglect of education which makes 
that common and unintellectual look the 
most striking thing in an average Spanish 
face. To the extreme left, and therefore in 
full view of the President, is the entrance 
to the place where the bulls are confined. 
He therefore sees them at their first bound 
into the light. 

It is now four o'clock, and the play begins 
with a procession of all the principal per- 
formers. Six Picadors with long lances prance 
gaily round the arena on their sorry Rozi- 
nantes. There are eight men on foot in tight- 
| fitting, brilliantly-coloured dresses, carrying 
| bright silk mantles in their hands. ‘Then six 
|mules, gaily caparisoned, drive round the 


the air. 








| 
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arena. Look well at these performers as they 
move before you, showing off their paces, 
for by-and-by, when the work begins, you will 
not be able to see them so well. What a 
set of clean-limbed, lithe, active-looking men 
they are, and how gorgeously dressed in the 
full “ majo” costume! Look at that firmly- 
built athlete, with his tight-fitting, bright 
green satin jacket, richly embroidered with 
gold, purple satin breeches, fastened with a 
bunch of ribbons at the knees, white stock- 
ings, and buckled shoes. He, like the Chu/os 
generally, has a black velvet hat, with black 
tassels dangling at the side. There,is another 
powerful, bronzed fellow, with bright blue 
jacket and yellow breeches. All of them 
wear their coloured silk mantles or, “ cafas,” 
which are laid aside when the fray begins for 


poorer ones, with which they entice the:bulls.. 


I suppose they pay for these costly,.clothes 
out of the £3 or £4 which they get for each 
day’s work—broken ribs not counted—and 
so they may well take care of them. Then 
what gallant knights are those Picadors, with 
their broad-brimmed, sharp-peaked, bandit- 
looking hats, with their rosettes of various 
colours. How bravely they bestride their 


sorry steeds, and how dexterously they ma- 
nage to ride them, as you will see in a mo- 
ment, even when they are bleeding to death ; 


and how well they know the moment their 
poor charger will fall dead, and slip off him 
just before the end. Poor fellows! they are 
fathers of families, and are risking their ribs 
and their lives for £20 a fight, to feed the 
little ones at home, and so, with all our pity, 
we cannot afford to despise them. 

After exhibiting themselves the performers 
disappear, with the exception of three of the 
horsemen and some half-dozen of the others, 
all of whom carefully select their places. The 
Alguacil, or master of the ceremonies, goes up 
and bows to the President, who tosses the key 
of the Zori/, or pen where the bulls are kept, 
into the arena, The proper thing for the Al- 
guacil is to catch it in his hat. He tries, but 
misses, and there isa laugh. Ina few seconds 
atrumpet sounds. There is a dead hush over 
the vast assemblage, followed by a tremendous 
cheer, as a powerful black bull, with short 
strong horns, bounds into sight, and rushes 
right on till he has reached the middle of the 
arena. Fora second the magnificent brute 
seems stupefied by the sudden glare of the 
light, by the mass of human faces around him, 
and by the deafening roar from thousands of 
throats. But the pause is only for a moment. 
There is again a dead hush. Glaring fiercely 
round, he sees right in front of where I am 


sitting, a Picador on horseback, close to the 
palisade. I noticed, as the fray went on, 
that the Picadors liked to have their horses 
close to the palisades, or wooden wall, as it 
helped them to bear the terrific shock of the 
onset, and when they fell, they fell on the 
top of this wall, over which they were dragged 
by their comrades. With head well down the 
bull makes straight for the horse. The in- 
terest is intense. .I am conscious that q 
thrill.of nervous excitement runs through the 
~vast crowd. There is death in the rush of 
the powerful brute. I-have’come to see, but 
#it needs an effort to keep my eyes open. [ 
see the Picador tightening himself in his seat, 
I see his long lance firfily grasped under his 
jright arm. Strong, calm, and brave, with his 
body slightly bent in the direction of that 

hundering charge, he looks like a knight of 
old waiting the deadly onslaught. I see the 
lance piercing the shoulder of the brute. I can 
see it quiver, as did the lances of the knights, 
I see the bull’s horns plunged into the side 
of the horse, which is lifted almost off the 
ground. There is a confused crash against 
the palisade, over which the Picador is being 
lifted by the attendants. With hardly a quiver 
the horse rolls back stone dead. ‘There are 
yells around meof “Bravo, Toro! Viva, Toro!” 
The smart, businesslike performance of the 
bull has merited the approbation of the critics 
of the noble art! and certainly there is no 
time lost. He turns round, maddened with 
rage, and bleeding copiously from the deep 
lance-wound in the shoulder, and takes to 
goring the dead horse. The Chulos draw 
him off with their mantles. In a moment he 
sees another Picador on horseback, standing 
right out in the arena, and he makes straight 
for him. There is the same breathless in- 
terest. The poor blinded horse has no idea 
of what is coming, and stands stock still, 
In a moment the powerful horns are into 
him, and the horse and man are literally 
tossed into the air. You can fancy you hear 
the whack with which the head of the Picador 
strikes the ground. The man struggles to 
extricate himself from beneath his fallen horse. 
The attendant Chulos are all around him, 
trying to lift him. The bull returns again 
to the charge, and tosses the horse. You 
tremble for the prostrate man. The red 
mantle is thrown before the bull’s eyes, and 
he is enticed away. The horse is raised up 
to his feet, and I see three gaping wounds in 
his left shoulder, from which the blood is 
streaming down. The Picador has beennearly 
killed. The trumpet sounds, and the first 
act of the bloody drama has come to an end, 
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HARVEST GOODNESS. 


To reasons for devout thankfulness to 
the Author and Giver of all good are in 
no respect less in these modern days than 
they were in the days when, out of a full, 
almost bursting heart, David sang, “The earth 
is full of Thy goodness.” 

Every change made in our mode of living, 
every improvement in our methods of culti- 
vation, and, above all, every fresh opportunity 
of free intercourse with other nations of the 
earth, and every increased facility of transport, 
help to give width and depth to the fervour 
of the heart which once sees all things to be 
of God. Indeed, every year, from the time 
when wheat was a grass which God gave man 
to cultivate and improve and prepare for pos- 
terity, the visible reasons of religious grati- 
tude have increased. 

In olden times kinds of produce suitable 
for human food were comparatively limited, 
yet in no respect is the mind of to-day more 
awe-struck than with the variety of the pro- 
ductions of the soil, which are fully capable 
of sustaining that great mystery of the world, 
healthy human life. Barley and oats, peas 
and rye, and other plants made our fathers 
flour and meal. From these, till within the 


memory of not very old people, the English 


people made their sole bread. Wheaten flour 
a century ago was the luxury of the few. In 
times of scarcity, and bitterly in times of 
famine (as in the Irish potato famine in 1846), 
a narrow view of “the earth” would forbid 
the use of these grateful words of David; 
but whilst “ the corners ” of the earth may be 
wanting, the earth itself has ever been full. 
Egypt had plenty while Ireland was starving. 
It was not an empty earth, but the love of 
money, which begot all the horrors of want 
and death. God’s ways cannot be held re- 
sponsible for the hunger of men until “ the 
earth,” the whole of it, has been allowed to 
yield its increase. But though the corn of 
Egypt was not allowed to mitigate the suf- 
ferings in Ireland, the corn of India was. 
Indian corn was first introduced into Britain 
in that memorable famine of 1846. Happily, 
by the diffusion of Christian spirit, all middle 
walls of partition between nation and nation 
are being abolished ; and rulers and merchants 
are learning that “the earth is full” though 
our own fields be bare; and marvellous, 
indeed, are the strong and happy ties with 
which the distributed goodness of God is 
binding nation to nation. Even our self- 
interest is seen to move along the lines of 





the God of peace ; our very bodily hunger 
becomes one of His bondsof peace. So, ina 
deeper sense than ever, harvests and orchards 
proclaim the earth full of God’s goodness. 
And it must be so if, as we are told, He is the 
God, not of this nation or of that, but of the 
whole earth. One God is clearly over all—over 
all the fields of nature, all providence, dark 
and light, and all moral and spiritual laws. 

But with the yellow wheaten cornfields 
waving their golden censers in the autumn 
temple of God, we may well remember the 
special goodness of the days in which we 
live. When our fathers were young, wheaten 
bread was rare, save at the tables of the rich. 
In the largest towns it could not be bought ; 
yet to-day shops expose it for sale everywhere, 
even in the lowest and most destitute quarters 
of our greatest cities. It is the staple of life, 
and even the poor can afford to give a slice 
to a passing beggar, and the prisoner eats it 
in gaol. 

So, as we may say, we see the discovered 
goodness of God. Our wheaten loaf is a 
newly-found natural treasure, and one worthy 
of our rejoicing, for wheaten flour possesses 
above all flours the most nutriment. It can 
be lightened by fermentation, and made pala- 
table to a much greater degree than the flour 
of any other grain. And so it makes, in 
respect both of pleasure and nourishment, 
the most desirable of all loaves for food. 
But had wheat been of only small increase, of 
limited or difficult and costly cultivation, its 
use would have been unhappily confined to the 
few and the fortunate. Happily it can be 
grown almost anywhere, and, what is still more 
interesting, it yields the largest increase to 
the sower of any kind of grain; so that the 
most desirable grain for food is just that 
which is also the most easy to produce, and 
to produce in sufficient abundance, and at 
low enough prices to insure plenty, and to 
spare. Egypt, America, Algiers, Australia, 
India, all conspire to spread our table and 
furnish our cheap and wholesome bread. And 
as the appointed time of harvest varies in 
these lands the supplies follow each other, so 
that our store of flour is kept ever fresh. 

The sight of a foreign grain-ship in the 
Thames or on the Mersey, unloading its 
treasures into a granary of our land, is well 
calculated to awaken, in an intelligent, devout 
mind, feelings which would freshen those 
well-worn, glorious words, “ Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow.” 
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About six bushels of corn, it is estimated, 
are consumed by each person annually in the 
United Kingdom. When turned into flour, 
this makes one sack of two hundred and eighty 
pounds. So that each year we need twenty 
six million quarters of wheat, or thirty-five 
million sacks of flour ; for our population is 
about thirty-five millions. But our home- 
grown corn falls sixteen million sacks short 
of this. So the magnitude of the blessing of 
a whole earth to draw from is simply incon- 
ceivable. When other supports of life, 
animal food especially, are so dear, it be- 
comes a matter of unusual gratitude that the 
loaf of wheaten bread, most palatable and 
nutritious of daily foods, is abundant and 
so cheap that enough is within the reach of 
all. 

Nor should we forget that the way of pre- 
paring bread as well, like the means of trans- 
port from other lands, keeps time with our 
increasing wants. Steam grinds as well as 
carries our corn. In days when the ox-wains 
dragged the puny crop to the castle, the hands 
of women ground itinto flour. But domestic 
millstones have given place to windmills and 
to factories. Now, huge engines, revolving 
steel and porcelain rollers, as well as the 
more familiar stones, grind and sift the grain. 
Home-made bread, too, is giving place to 
bread made with the wholesomeness and 
quality which the million could never hope 
to attain. But after all, whether flour be 
home-ground and bread home-made, or 
ground and made in factories and bakeries, 
it is that process, whichever it may be, which 





leaves unimpaired and which most preserves 
the original compound in the precious grain, 
that is most serviceable to man; for. this 
it is by which “ the goodness” of the earth is 
conveyed most fully to man’s needs. Al] 
questions too of refining the flour and making 
white the loaf must be settled by this test; 
the intention of the Creator. The loaf with 
most ‘ goodness” in it, whether it be the 
finer and fairer or the darker and coarser 
bread, is most the loaf of God, and therefore 
fullest of blessing to man. 

It may be interesting to picture to ourselves 
the marvellous process by which the harvest 
is produced: the ploughing, the tilling, the 
sowing ; the rottenness and destruction of the 
grain, the starting germ, the blade which 
pushes up through the clod, the green stalk, 
the corn-ear, the milk on which it is fed and 
grows, the change of colour from green to 
gold, But processes, however marvellous, are 
not so wonderful as the result. In that loaf 
is life. What zs life? God only knows. It is 
His goodness. Science uses long words and 
imagines it has said much; but life cannot 
be talked. It is mystery, abysmal mystery. 
It is of God, and of the earth working with 
Him: It is something which lies between 
that loaf and Him and which we are. Itis 
estimated that every year we each of us tum 
one hundred and twelve loaves into what we 
call our life. But life is not of the bread, it 
is of God. He it is who changes it from 
dust to grain, from grain to flesh and bone, 
from flesh and bone to Life: “We are his 
workmanship.” W. S. 





PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 
(A Friend of the Lutheran Reformers.) 


ora was no peasant woman,—do but mark 

The pendant pearl, the ruby’s fiery 
spark 

Upon her velvet collar ;—do but note 

The soft, rich fur about her lovely throat ; 

Who knows on what white hand or queenly 

brow 
Those antique jewels may be shining now? 


Her wealth is gone, her very name has died, 

She leaves no record of her rank and pride ; 

But yet methinks her story never ends, 

We know her well through those she called 
her friends ; 

Linked with great souls, in all their joy and 
ill, 

This nameless lady lives among us still. 





“A friend of the Reformers,”—that is all 

The portrait tells us, hanging on the wall; 

How fair she is! A spirit pure and wise 

Looks out upon us through those steadfast 
eyes ; 

And we, half weary of our tamer time, 

Dream of the life she lived with lives sub- 
lime. 


Soft hands may arm the warrior for the fight, 
So!t tones may say, “ For God, and for the 
right!” 
Theirs was the battle, hers the calmer part, 
Theirs the strong will, and hers the loving 
heart ; 
And cheering, praying, clinging to them fast, 
She shared their toil, and won their rest at last. 
SARAH DOUDNEY. 
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WHILE THE BELLS ARE RINGING. 


Sunday Morning Markets in Condon. 
By G. HOLDEN PIKE. 


III.—-WHITECROSS STREET ; LEATHER LANE; EAST STREET, WALWORTH ; AND THE NEW CUT 


S a near neighbour of Golden Lane, 
4 Whitecross Street has for long been 
associated with the poor, and especially with 
the street-trading classes of various grades. 
Turning out of Old Street, near to St. Luke’s 
Hospital for Lunatics, the long dingy thorough- 
fares lead the pedestrian to the City ; and 
during the week, as well as on Sunday morn- 
ing, Whitecross Stfeet is one of the most 
considerable markets to be found in that 
quarter of the Metropolis. Shops, stalls, and 
barrows appear all to stand in a congenial 
atmosphere ; and, to judge by what we see 
and hear, the trade done must be very large. 
Such a market is evidently the growth of a 
long course of years. 

Passing along the main thoroughfare of 
Old Street shortly before ten o’clock, there 
are signs enough to show that it is still early 
morning with that working-class population 
whose manners and customs on the day of 
rest we are endeavouring to study. There 
are not many people about at all; and the 
very houses, more particularly the great, 
melancholy-looking hospital, whose portals 
have shut so many promising lives out from 
the world, have a somnolent look about them 
which is eminently characteristic of Sunday 
morning in London. There are respectably- 
dressed people hurrying along as if they were 
either later than they should be for the Sun- 
day-school, or were desirous of reaching some 
favourite preacher in the distance; the milk- 
man, for whom the Sabbath can bring no 
rest, has hardly concluded his round; and 
the news-shops, of which there is no scarcity, 
having just been replenished with their “Sun- 
day morning editions,” are centres of interest 
for such stragglers in deshabille as on all other 
days of the week maintain a prestige for early 
rising. The locality, moreover, has been 
chosen as the site of a so-called Hall of 
Science, a very comprehensive term in the 
mouth of a disbeliever in divine revela- 
tion; but neither the sceptical lectures in 
this place, nor the call-bells of the many 
churches and chapels around, will exercise 
any perceptible effect on the great Sunday 
market which is held in their midst. 

Soon after ten, Whitecross Street begins to 
be what the people call “ all alive ;” and the 
police on the ground, whose presence seems 
to have the effect of keeping the more ad- 





venturous of bravadoes in check, may also 
remind us that the market is regarded as a 
necessity by the parish authorities. The ma- 
jority of the shops have their doors open and 
the shutters down; and the miscellaneous 
stores within doors are pretty successfully 
rivalled by the long rows of stalls and barrows 
along each side of the street. There is no 
lack of noise ; and one can half believe that 
the stentorian voices of the traffickers tend 
in some degree to stimulate trade, the buyers 
being for the most part women and girls, 
who, having the preparation of dinner in 
prospect, harbour a taste for a little pre- 
liminary outdoor excitement. At all events, 
Whitecross Street would lose its most com- 
monplace Sunday morning characteristics if 
there were less bustle and more quietness, 
The business of laying out the weekly wages 
has been postponed until the investors are 
obliged to make their purchases in a hurry; 
and so, if one could only make them believe 
it, to buy at am obvious disadvantage. As 
the dealers eagerly push their trade, and as 
the motley throng pass hither and thither, 
and finally disappear laden with various 
articles for eating, wearing, or using, it 
would be vain even to attempt to guess how 
many thousands of persons are present when 
business attains its height; or how many 
hundreds of pounds change hands in the 
course of two brief hours. There is plenty 
of chaffing, or what passes for good-humour ; 
and the fact that the taverns are closed, and 
that teetotal drinks alone can be obtained, 
will account for the otherwise sober demea- 
nour of the people; for sabbath markets are 
at least teetotal markets, and go a long way 
towards refuting the oft-repeated: If you 
forbid the public sale of drink, drinkers will 
get drunk privately. Any way, the church- 
goers are not more sober than the marketers, 
and the drink-shops are closed. Then, when 
we consider how keen the competition be- 
tween the street-déalers and the ratepaying 
tradesmen necessarily is, we shall hardly help 
admiring the good understanding which exists 
between the stalls and the shops. Perhaps 
something is due to arrangement, however; for 
a butcher cannot look jealously on a vegetable 
dealer before his door; nor can a grocer well 
look askance on a “ translator,” or vendor of 
old boots and shoes, whose wares do not in 
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any degree affect the sale of his provi- 
ns. 
a Lane, an old-fashioned thorough- 
fare running from Holborn to Liquorpond 
Street, is another considerable Sunday morn- 
ing market ; but although the open shops and 
the rows of stalls present an outlook similar 
to what we have just witnessed, other charac- 
teristics tell the careful observer that he is in 
a more western quarter of the metropolis. 
Whether opulent or impecunious, a person 
living in the west is supposed to be different 
from another who is compelled to find a 
home in the east ; and we have even heard 
that Aabitués of common lodging-houses de- 
spise the accommodation of Whitechapel 
after having been accustomed to the lodgings 
of St. Giles’s. Hence, although we can 
scarcely tell how it happens, the features of 
Leather Lane carry a more western air than 
was the case with anything we saw in St. 
Luke’s. Probably there is no abatement of 
noise, and certainly the sellers are quite as 
eager to push their trade, but there are dif- 
ferent ways of doing business, The people 
about us are not east-enders, and well they 
seem to know it. Their news-shops have a 
stock of papers which show a considerable 
traffic; and it is not reassuring to find that 
many of the papers offered are of a pernicious 
sort—abominations of a totally different grade 
from the ordinary Sunday newspapers. Crime 
is pictorially represented ; while the boldest 
atheism and blasphemy are exposed for sale 
with an effrontery which makes one blush 
on account of our boasted liberty of un- 
licensed printing. The butchers, the bakers, 
and provision-dealers, as well as the ordinary 
costers, have all the characteristics of their 
compeers in other quarters: but there are 
other features such as we may not have 
noticed elsewhere. There is, for example, 
one stall dressed out quite in the Italian 
style. At another, clothing is being disposed 
of by auction; and then, after passing “a 
good pocket-book for a shilling,” we come 
to a clothes-stall, where half-a-dozen women 
are engaged in attending to the customers. 
Oranges are raffled for at some stalls, and 
elsewhere the vice of gambling appears to be 
so ripe, that “the winning number” may 
be said to be one of the stock cries of 
the market. “Flowers for bonnets” are 
temptingly arrayed on the pavement, partly 
sheltered by a shop-window. Knickknacks for 
household use are to be had in abundance; 
and while the itinerant quack-doctor with his 
elixirs, “cure for coughs,” and other nos- 


trums cuts a respectable appearance, birds | 








are still such a leading attraction, that linnets 
may be had for sixpence each. Such is 
Leather Lane during the Sabbath forenoon, 
and the market is almost overshadowed by 
the well-known St. Alban’s Church, 

The two principal Sunday morning mar- 
kets on the south side of the Thames are 
East Street, Walworth, and the New Cut, 
Lambeth. In the conventional phraseology 
of the common people the former is called 
“the Lane ;” and certainly an extraordinary 
multitude is drawn together provided the 
weather be at all favourable. It is the most 
popular rendezvous of the south for men to 
while away their time, who, in no case, 
would think of responding to the music of 
the Sabbath bells. On entering the crowd, 
and taking a general survey of the scene, we 
perceive at a glance how well the traffickers 
know how to cater for their constituents. 
Taken as a whole, it is a kind of great exhi- 
bition at which thousands, who do not come 
to buy, can loiter ; and, with pipes in their 
mouths and hands in their pockets, can pass 
from one attraction to another until a sharp- 
ened appetite tells that dinner-time hasarrived. 
Here, as in all the other Sunday markets, birds 
on both sides of the way draw many admirers 
around them ; and the trade extends even to 
live geese and laying fowls. Some of the 
shops, other than provision stores, resemble 
miniature arcades; and one is tempted to 
think that they make a special effort to shine 
at their best on the Sabbath morning. There 
are a few houses which do not open; but 
their owners can readily let the space in front 
to more humble dealers, who do not look as 
though they had the worst of the agreement. 
Even the likings of children are not over- 
looked ; for the goat-carriage may be en- 
countered on the ground just as though we 
were on Margate Sands or Epping Forest. 
The market is not only striking on account of 
the large numbers who attend, but the actual 
business done on each Sunday must represent 
an enormous amount of money. A large pro- 
portion of the throng are of what would be 


| called the well-to-do working class. Wehave 


to remember that Bermondsey, with its tan- 
yards and factories, is not far away ; and in 
that unsavoury quarter the various branches 
of the leather trade alone pay £15,000 a 
week in wages. Thus, the industrial denizens 
of the south, in common with those in the 
north, show a disposition to crowd the Sun- 
day market rather than to fill the pews of the 
churches and chapels, 

The New Cut, extending from the Black- 
friars Road to the Waterloo Road, with its 
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side streets and courts, is uninviting enough ; lin this overcrowded and 
and how all the people here gain a liveli- 
hood is one of those social mysteries which 
ro amount of observation can explain. 

The New Cut is only one out of several 


needy neighbour. 
hood, even the children are conspicuous by 
their absence at the Sunday morning classes, 
though they happily muster in stronger force 
in the afternoon. As regards the bulk of the 
thoroughfares hereabout in which business is | Lambeth working population generally, the 
done on Sunday mornings; but of course Sunday market is, at the same time, an 
this is pre-eminently ##e market. Though! expression of their taste, and an index of the 
the shopkeepers are astir pretty early, there | way in which they spend their working and 
is not much done before 10.30, and business | leisure hours. . 
does not reach its height until after that time.| Thus, the Sunday morning markets are a 
What we particularly notice, as we walk | phase of London life which we cannot afford 
leisurely along, is, that the people who have | to ignore while taking stock of the wants and 
come out to buy rather affect one by their} shortcomings of the working-classes. We 
wretched appearance, and the shops and bar- | regret that such a symptom of unhealthiness 
rows are stocked with goods of the cheapest | in the body-politic should be manifest ; but 
kinds to suit their requirements. The green-| it would be unfair to deal in words of 
grocers are rejoicing in an abundance of cus- | unqualified condemnation without making 


tom, while the noise at the butchers seems to proper allowances. Many of the vendors, 
as was previously pointed out, are Jews, to 


prove that there must be some close connec- | 

tion in such a district between strong lungs | whom the Christian Sabbath is an ordinary 
and a prosperous trade. The slatternly girls | working day; and even the Gentile shop- 
and careworn women surrounding some of | keepers are not accustomed to look at the 
the more popular marts are a study in them- | matter as others do who are not thoroughly 
selves, as now they scan with anxious glances | conversant with the kind of life followed by 
what there is to buy, and then move quickly | humble Londoners. Who are these poor 
off the scene with their aprons filled with | people who throng the Sabbath market? 
such wares as bags of flour, pieces of meat, | what has been the character of their life-long 
vegetables, and bread. The butchers’ shops | disadvantages? what are the every-day de- 


are stocked with an extraordinary array of | pressions to which they are subject? Many 


small joints, the prices of which are a fair | of them live in high-rented and still miser- 
index of quality. While there are pigs’ heads | able rooms, wherein they are so straitened for 
with the eyes left in, other joints of pork | space that the atmosphere, which waking and 
range as low as fourpence halfpenny a pound, | sleeping they are compelled to breathe, would 
and beef is to be had for twopence a pound | taint the food for Sunday’s use if that food 
more. ‘The picture-dealers, with their prints | were purchased on Saturday night. What 
worked in flaming colours, and more taste- | ought we to advise people to do under such 
ful oleographs, know that this is the time to | conditions—what should we do ourselves? 
tempt their customers; and two favourite | As regards Sunday markets, we have seen 


subjects appear to be the “Escape of John 
Wesley from Fire” and the “Gratitude of John 
Wesley’s Father.” Pictures, birds, tools—both 
old and new—hats, clothes, and “translated” 
boots, seem chiefly to possess charms for the 
men, the women having necessarily to look 
after what are thought to be meaner matters. 
Periwinkles, hot and cold teetotal drinks, 
and quack medicines, all help to make the 
pcture complete. ‘Though a time of leisure 
in one sense, Sunday morning is otherwise a 
time of full occupation to the working-classes. 
‘The women, having their household duties to 
see after, find the monotony of the week’s 
drudgery broken by the excitement of the 
Sunday market ; the men, many of whom 
don the blue ribbon, lounge at the street 
corners chatting about the merest trivialities, 
or take a tour of inspection; and in the 
sagged-schools, which are dotted hereabout 


invidious comparisons drawn between the 
capital and other places which are supposed 
to be more religious in their outward de- 
meanour. As if human nature was not the 
same on the north side of the Border as it is 
on the south side; or as though Edinburgh 
with its Cowgate, or Glasgow with its pestife- 
rous rookeries—now, happily, in course of. 
transformation—did not show a degradation 
traceable to the same roots as the sorrows of 
London. Because the disease is the same, 
the remedy must be the same. The sanitary 
reformer has still a great work to accomplish, 
and sanitary reform is the best precursor of 
the gospel. But the gospel is the grand 
| need, and when once accepted, this at once 
| insures such a reformation in the homes 
|and habits of the people as in itself invests 
| Christian services with new attractions and 
| holier meaning. 








SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By THE Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. | 


Opening Hymn: “ Now that my journey’s just begun.’ 
Tes S a Conclu 


: Mark x. “Gentle 
Jesus, meek and mi | 
OW I want you to remember that there | 
are eyes not only in the sockets in your | 
skull, like the eyes in the faces of dogs and | 
horses, but that there are eyes in your under- 
standings. God sees Jesus as the most lovely 
and glorious being in all earth or heaven, be- | 
cause He understands Hiin. Some men and 
women see Jesus in the same way, because | 
they see what He is and why Hecame. And | 
others don’t know or understand anything | 
about Him, and, consequently, see no beauty 
in Him at all. All the difference is in the 
eyes of their understandings. 

Look now at that young man as he goes | 
by the window, where we will fancy ourselves | 
sitting to look out on what may be seen in | 
the street below. He is a poor lumbering | 
sort of person, with coat and trousers which 
might have been turned out of an old-clothes | 
shop, and then hung out in the wind and 
rain and sun for a year before they were 
worn by him; and he is limping. “ Nothing | 
there to see,” yousay. You'd rather see that | 
soldier, with his tossing plume and glittering 
helmet, and big scarlet breast with three gold | 
and silver medals on it. Maybe a string of | 
mountebanks would please you still better— 
the big man in his quaint dress, with his drum | 
and his little train of chubby-limbed, spangled | 
children with their tambourines and little coats 
of as many colours as Jacob put on Joseph; 
or perhaps a splendid horse tossing its beau- 
tiful head with its bridle tassels, and prancing 
with its rider, and a beautiful hound at its 
heels, would please you better still. But I 
don’t think so if the eyes of your understand- | 
ings are enlightened. So let us go back to 
the days of that limping man’s childhood. 
His name is Edwin Parker, but his friends 
still call him, man as he is, Teddy, the name 
he had when a little shepherd lad of nine | 
years old, the time when my tale happened. | 
He was a real shepherd, though but nine years 
old, and very little indeed for his age ; for, | 
besides being born of shepherd parents in a | 
shepherd's hut, solitary up away among the 
mountains, his father just now is ill, too ill 
tar to do any of his work, so Teddy has to 
go out with the clever old shepherd dog, 
Sandy, and gather the flocks together. He 
was never so proud as when doing anything 


ding Hymn: 


| seemed to tear through it. 


for his father at any time, but he was espe- 
cially so now that his father was poorly; for 
he had a sensible, kindly little heart. His 
father had now been poorly for some days, 
sitting up in his chair in his cold, damp hut, 
which did not help him to get better. As he 
sat by the log fire wrapped up in blankets, he 


|shivered and he coughed and coughed till it 


seemed as if he must lose his breath and die ; 
and the doctor lived nearly seven miles away, 


| and there was no one to go, and no postman 


to pass their door who could take a letter or 
a message. For days they often saw not a 
soul, It was bitterly cold, too, and the early 


| snow lay already thick upon the tops of the 


mountains, and at times, the last day or two, 
it had fallen all round about the cottage, and 
quite low down in the valley below, for it 
was the beginning of winter. Teddy asked 
himself what was to be done for his father. 
That cough went right to his boy’s heart, and 
When his father 
was well he had told Teddy tales, and they 
had laughed together, but now ‘Teddy was 
not happy; he could not laugh; he could not 
even sleep. At night he lay wide awake, what 
seemed to him, long hours—I dare say they 
were not quite what they seemed—listening 
to his father’s cough, which was worse at 
night ; and he cried in his bed and felt utterly 
wretched. One morning the boy saw the 
mournful face of his mother, sitting again at 
the window, hoping that some one would 
chance to pass who could be entrusted with 
a message to the doctor; but nothing passed 
except the cold winds which came down the 
mountain and mourned among the branches of 
the pines as they passed, and the boy could 
bear it no longer. He attended tothe sheep 
very quickly and put on his best cap, and, with 
his shepherd’s staff in his hand and a lantern, 
for the moon might not be up when he came 
home, he presented himself to his mother 
and said, “ Let me go, mother. I can do it 
very well. I did it at Martlemas fair.” 

“Yes,” she said, slowly and softly, and 


surveying him mournfully, “yes, but your 


father was with you then.” 

She was a good mother and a good wife, 
but she was no walker ; to her the journey 
was altogether out of the question, and the 
thought of ‘Teddy's going fell sadly on the 
poor woman’s heart. She looked out at the 
sky, black and awful with snow clouds, and 
at the snow-covered summits of the great hills, 
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and she listened to the loud roar of the 
swollen stream and the wailing of the wind. 
She was in painful doubt, was the woman. 
What ought she to do? Then she thought 
that if the big dog Sandy went with him he 
might be safe, for the dog knew the way the 
path ran aswell as her husband. But Teddy 
was so very little, and it was such a long, 
weary way. But the child had no terror; 
his face was bright with serious earnestness, 
and his mother’s terror for him vanished as 
the cough sounded behind her. So, drawing 
his muffler a little tighter about his throat, 
and looking to his candle and his boots, she 
bid him go. 

He was a mountain-born boy, and thought 
little at any time of a mile or two’s walk or a 
steep hillside climb ; but this journey was in 
all fourteen miles. When he had been to the 
“ Martlemas fairs,” he remembered that for 
days after he had been footsore and very 
weary, yet then he had ridden parts of both 
ways on his father’s back. So he well knew 
that it would make him tired, but if it made 
him tired for a hundred years he would go! 
Indeed, all he thought of was his father, his 
father and that cough, and he was happy to 
go, and set off tripsomely and with a song. 
He knew the way that the cart-tracks ran, 
and Sandy knew it too; and the loneliness 
of the way was nothing to him, for he was an 
only child, and from his solitary homestead 
on the hill it was some miles away to any 
other house. So with a brave heart, intent 
only on getting some physic for that cough, 
for he felt it would kill his father if it was 
not cured, the little man set out on his happy 
way to the town, with his delighted, barking 
dog leaping around him, a little staff in one 
hand and a lantern with an unlighted candle 
in it in the other, and a tinder-box in his 
pocket. 

He went the right way down through the 
high woods, and over the stepping-stones 
and little stone bridge, and by the stone 
quarry, and through the low wood, and down 
into the valley, then along the footpath and 
over the stile, along the road by the river 
side, and into the little town where the doctor 
lived, and across the great open market-place 
with the stone cross on the steps in the middle 
of it, to where the doctor’s house was, which 
had in it the precious physic for which he 
had come. From the market-place he cast a 
passing look up at the broad white snows on 
the top of the big hill yonder, just below 
where his home was, where his father was 
coughing, and higher still at the black storm 
clouds, which hovered like a big black vulture 





above it, then he rang the surgery bell. When 
the door was opened he almost darted through, 
and the next minute he stood in a room lined 
with shelves full of bottles, and was happy, 
They were to cure people. He told his tale, 
and they mixed him something in a great big 
bottle. He was glad it was big. It would 
be sure to cure his father. Big things were 
always clever. And he stood and warmed 
his hands and his toes at the blazing fire, but 
his heart was warmest, for he was already 
fancying his father better. He paid his 
mother’s half-crown, and put the bottle inside 
the bosom of his little buttoned jacket, and 
set out with quite a light, brisk step home 
again ; for happy hearts make nimble feet. 


SECOND EVENING, 


Opening Hymn: “ One there is above all others.’’ Lesson: 
Isaiah liii. 1—5. Concluding Hymn: ‘Gentle Jesus, meek 
and mild.” 

You will remember that we left Teddy re- 
turning home with his bottle of physic in his 
bosom. The waman at the toll-gate just out- 
side the town spoke to him. Where was he 
going? “ To Caterick’s Tarn,” he answered. 
She looked gravely at the heavy, frowning 
sky, then at Teddy, then at her clock, and 
seeming, after all, to be in doubt what to say, 
she said, “ Well, get along, your bottle will 
be wanted.” He was a long way past the 
stile, and had crossed the low wood and the 
first stone bridge again, when little flakes of 
soft white snow came sailing down through 
the air, and by the time he was half-way 
home the cart-track was quite obscured, and 
the hillside was one thin, wide sheet of snow. 
He was not frightened, for the snow ceased, 
and the moon was shining right on the hill, 
and he could still see the familiar landmarks, 
and away up there the straggling pines just 
below the tarn where his home was, and old 
Sandy led the way; so he trudged contentedly 
along. Then the moon was hidden, and it 
was dark, very dark. He stood still a mo- 
ment, and lighted his little lantern. It was 
a difficult task, for the wind was rising and 
lifting the snow, and blowing it round in 
sweeping rings ; but he was not frightened of 
the wind, or the snow, or the dark. He 
hardly gave them a thought, for he was 
feeling a bottle buttoned at his breast full of 
Melp for his father, and that filled him with 
joyous love—the kind o: love which the Bible 
calls perfect love, love which does not seek 
its own, but another’s good ; and that, the 
Bible also says, always casts out fear. The 
cold was intense, so at least said his toes and 





finger-ends, but because his father wasat home, 
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sitting up in his chair before the fire cough- 


. ing, cold was nothing to him. The road was 


slippery. His feet, too, caught and stumbled 

inst roughnesses on the ground, which 
made walking tedious and exhausting; but 
notuntil he tripped and only just saved himself 
from a fall did he feel distressed, for then the 
thought flashed like lightning into his little 
mind, “Oh, if I break this bottle!” Then 
he took the muffler off his throat, and took 
the precious bottle out of his bosom and 
carefully wrapped the soft muffler round and 
round the bottle, and put it back into his 
jacket again, which was no easy task, for it 
was a huge bundle now. He did not half 
mind tumbles and hurts for himself, but if 
he broke the bottle! The mere thought of 
it he scarcely knew how to bear. He was 
missing the road, too, and he knew it—at least, 
that he had got a little out of it; for there 
were no walls, or hedges, or fences that he 
might feel to guide him. There was nothing 
but open, bare, wide hillside, now one great 
breadth of snow, and it was dark. ‘“ Where 
is the road ?” he said, straining his eyes into 
the darkness, and he felt about with his hands 
down in the snow, and tried to find signs of 
the track that way, but it was farther away 
than he thought. To have found it in the 
daylight would have puzzled him, and older 
heads than his, and now it was pitch-dark, 
and he was only nine years old. 

If he could only find his home! In spite 
of himself he began to be alarmed. He was 
weary and bitterly cold; and how long he 
was! and the waste and the darkness and 
the silence seemed all against his reaching 
home with the physic. His poorly father was 
his sole anxiety. He pressed along his way. 
He wished that the moon would come out. 
It seemed days since he began his ascent. 
And what was the matter with the dog? The 
dog was becoming a nuisance; it barked 
and yelped and leaped at him, and hindered 
him. A hundred times he bid it “lie down ;” 
but at every step he took, it more frantically 
leaped against him, and seemed intent on 
knocking him down. He was angry ; he had 
lost his path; the road was slippery and 
steep ; he was tired and could not get along, 
and his dog seemed mad. Just then his feet 
slipped among the loose stones, and he fell 
headlong, and his lantern-door flew open and 
the candle came out into the snow. Then 
he felt about for it, but could not find it. And 
now, bewildered, and angry with his dog, 
and sick at heart, in the darkness and waste, 
and all alone, the little man sat down and 


his lantern, and got on to his feet again and 
set himself to the road. Then he found 
that he had left his staff behind him, and the 
dog began again to whine and to pester him 
more furiously than before. Whatever craze 
had taken it! But he thought of his father 
and his cough, and his father perhaps dying— 
perhaps dead—and all for want of this physic 
in his bosom there, which he was so long in 
taking; and he took heart, and pushed the 
dog away and plodded on. 

In two steps more he felt the snow yield 
under the foot he put out; it went down, | 
down. He was falling through the air; he 
had scarcely uttered his little “Oh” when, 
with a heavy thud, which filled hin with pain, 
he reached some ground, and was lying on a 
deep boss of snow somewhere. He felt he 
was killed. Was the bottle broken too? He 
reached his hand. to his bosom, for he still 
feared nothing on his own account. As his 
hand touched the bundle, he suddenly be- 
came stiff and unconscious and felt no more. 
The dog, which had been so frantic because 
its little master was making a dreadful mis- 
take, was, indeed, wandéring towards a yawn- 
ing chasm, now found its way down to him 
by a side path it knew, hoping to lead him 
back to the top again ; but it could make no 
sense of him. It only whined sadly over a 
little figure that seemed dead. Suddenly, 
with the instinct of a born shepherd’s dog, it 
darted off to his home, which, fortunately, 
happened to be very near, scraped furiously at 
the door, and whined and barked. At the 
sound the door flew open, and the dog made 
the mother understand that something had 
happened. She put a light to her lantern, 
poor soul, and went out into the terrible 
night, and the dog led its mistress heedfully 
to the cliff and down the path to where 
Teddy lay. And she took him up in her 
arms and weeping carried him home, and the 
dog followed, and seemed to be weeping too. 

And Teddy lay on his little bed uncon- 
scious for all that long night; then in the 
morning he jumped up and said, as if if a 
dreadful dream, “ Is it broke?” and before 
his mother could answer him, he fell back 
‘again unconscious upon his bed. If only 
she could tell the brave little man that the 
bottle was not broken. She bent down her 
lips to his ears and whispered and spoke 
it to him ; but all in vain. The little features 
lay still, the eyes and lips were closed, and 
grey as death. Days passed. He seemed 
at times to be passing through horrible hours, 
starting and muttering and crying as he lay 
with closed eyes. His father was sitting by 





cried. Then he recovered himself, picked up 
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his side. He had gently laid his hand on 
the little brow, and held it lightly there, and 
the eyelids slowly rose, and a feeblesmile stole 
across the pale face, and the child took a long 
breath and said, softly and kindly, “ Father, 
are you better?” and his eyelids fell again. 
“Yes, my grand boy ”"—thinking only of the 
little pained face and the faint smile—“ yes, 
my grand boy, I am better.” His heart was in 
his mouth, and tears, tears of thankful admi- 
ration would start to his eyes. Then Teddy 
whispered, ‘‘ Was the bottle broken, father ?” 
“No, no, my brave boy. It was the bottle 
that cured me.” And the father bent over 
his little man and kissed him. Then Teddy 
fell into a quiet sleep. Weeks again passed 
before they knew all the damage of the fall, 
for a bone in Teddy’s ankle had been broken, 
and when at length the doctor could be got, 
and the injury was discovered, it was all too 
late—yes, too late for ever to set it right 
again, and it grew stiff, and that is why we 
see him, new a grown man, go limping past 
our window to-day. 

Now, is the horse and the rider the most 
splendid sight? Do even the little mounte- 
banks seem more glorious than that plain 
limping man? I am sure they do not. You 
admire more, far more, that lovely noble little 
heart. And that limp is the mark and sign of 
it. See, then, what is meant by the eyes of our 
understanding being enlightened. When we 
first saw him we saw him with the eyes in the 
sockets of our heads. Now we see him also 
with the eyes of our understanding. 

And so Jesus looks, only a wayfaring man 
rather sorrowful, till we know what it all 
means. ‘Till then, men call Him a root out 
of a dry ground, and say He has no form nor 
comeliness ; but then, when the eyes of our 
understanding are enlightened, we know 
what His life means; plain as is His dress, 
humble as is His lot, He is the sweetest, 
brightest, grandest glory the world contains. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ All things bright and beautiful.” Les- 


son; Job xlii.1—8. Concluding Hymn: ‘ Gentle Jesus, 
meek and mild.’ 


I fear there are many boys and girls who 
think of God as if He were an enemy of 
theirs, and would come down upon them on 
the least provocation with terrible punish- 
ments. A world without sisters and brothers 
and parents and companions, in which God 
had sole charge of them, would, they imagine, 
be simply awful, more awful than with only 
a cross old nurse or stern schoolmaster, and 
they are very glad that they do not live in 





a 
such a place, and hope that they never shall, 
for they have no thoughts of Him that are at 
all pleasant ; indeed only to be always think- 
ing about what they know of Him would 
be to spoil the world as it is. So they even 
think about Him just as little as they can, 
for the little they are sometimes made to 
think is all misery to them. Oh, for a world 
where they were loved and were quite well, 
and it was fine weather, if only it was with- 
out God, they say. 

And all this is not wicked, for they are not 
speaking against God at all, but only about 
something which is not God, and which God 
made all healthy and noble hearts to hate, 
Just because they are sick and tired of what 
they hear, they could love the true God if 
only some one would tell them about Him; 
for, my dear child, could you but love cruelty 
and peevishness and find: faults, and bigness 
which was hard towards littleness, and know- 
ledge which measured out severity to igno- 
rance, never could you love the one living and 
true God. The children in heaven who, 
Jesus tells us, get right in the front of God 
to “see His face,” His dear and beautiful 
face, would all run away and hide themselves 
in their misery, if He were the ugly being 
certain untrustworthy people make Him out 
to be, every one of them would wish just 
what a bright boy of a friend of mine once 
wished. Drawing himself up to his height to 
make room fora great sob, with two big tears 
mounting to his eager round eyes, he said: 
“ This is a beautiful world. I wish it was with- 
out God. He’s a/ways spoiling everything.” 

He was an only child, the child of a god- 
less family, who never prayed or named 
affectionately the name of God, or ever taught 
him one thought about Him. A day or two 
before, he had arrived at his aunt’s on a visit. 
She was an invalid and wanted to see the 
child whom she had chosen to be her heir, 
the person to whom she would leave her fine 
manor and manor-house. He had got into 
trousers for the first time, for the occasion, 
and, had arrived at his aunt’s with a heart 
full of boyish happiness and pride and ex- 
pectation. On arriving he had given his 
auntie one of his own sort of kisses, had en- 
joyed his meal, taken a beautiful look out of 
the window, a large bay window high up and 
which looked out on the garden and park, 
and then gone to bed, and laid his trousers 
on the chair, happy asa king. In the morn- 
ing as he came downstairs, for sheer happi- 
ness he made certain noises, which young 
and happy hearts are prone to make. His 


auntie told him that little boys should not 
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make noises, God did not love little boys 
that made noises, and he was still and sad. 
In the afternoon, when he came in from the 
hayfield all aglow with healthy joy, he went 
straight up to his aunt, as if she had been 
his mother, threw his arms round her neck 
and kissed his gladness at her. She was a 
little shocked at such liberties, perhaps a 
little hurt too, for she was an ailing person, 
and told him that he ought not to be rude, 
God did not love little boys who were rude. 
Next morning he remembered his instructions 
and came downstairs quietly, but after break- 
fast he went into the garden, and sang out 
his bottled-up happiness in snatches of fami- 
liar songs, which seemed to him just to fit his 
feelings. Auntie overheard him through the 
open window and called him in. It was 
Sunday, and God did not like little boys to 
sing about what he was singing about on a 
Sunday. He was subdued, and went out 
again strolling to the stables, where he stood 
and watched the groom cleaning the horse, 
his two hands rifling those dear pockets of 
his into which they were thrust the moment 
he was happy again, and which seemed full 
of unsearchable wealth; and his little mouth 
somehow shaped itself to a whistle, and he 
whistled as he watched. By some means his 
aunt got to know, and before they went to 
church she had just a quiet word with him, 
telling him that God did not like little boys 
that whistled on a Sunday. 
unhappy heart broke down, and standing 


with his dear face to the window, looking out | 


as best he could through his tears, he heaved a 
big sob and said: “This is a beautiful world. 
I wish it was without God; He's a/ways 
spoiling everything.” This crowned all. He 
was not allowed to go to church, for which 
he was already dressed, and was sent to his 
bedroom to repent his great wickedness. 

By nature the little brave heart could have 





It was then the | 





not allow him to go to heaven. Why was 
He so disagreeable? Of course he knew 
that God was very good, in a way, and would 
do anything, as auntie told him, to make her 
little nephew good; indeed had slain His 
only son {at which poor Arthur slightly 
shuddered) for him, if only he would be good. 
But God never seemed to care for Arthur 
himself, nor for any of his happy, singing, 
whistling, romping, merry ways. For nothing 
indeed that live boys love by instinct, did 
God seem to care one bit. His wanting them 
to be good was only to be grave and serious 
and thoughtful and particular and still and 
solemn, above their years. He would not 
allow this, and He would not allow that, till 
poor Arthur grew quite sad at His ways, and 
he chafed his brave little spirit against them 
and resented Him. 

Oh, if there had only been somebody to 
tell him, as he lay crying with his face hidden 
in the soft coverlet of his bed, that he was 
chafing against a lot of stories about God, 
that it was not God at all that he was trem- 
bling at and hating, but only a silly goblin 
said to haunt little children whenever they 
are naughty, and which péople who don’t 
know any better tell them about. If Jesus 


| had been there he would have told Arthur 


so, and Arthur would have learnt to love 
God, and wotld have stuck his hands deeper 
into those dear pockets of his, and for sheer 
gladness have whistled his merriest tunes, 
and have climbed the tree like the best of 
them at Jerusalem to break branches off to 
wave while he sang and shouted his joyous 
love to Him, as they did. 

But, as it was, poor child, there was no 
Jesus there, and he had scarcely heard about 
Him, and God was the name of a strangely 
disagreeable, ill-conditioned spirit whom you 
must reverence of course, because He was so 
big and strong, and you ought not to vex, for 


loved, must have loved the beautiful God | He followed you everywhere and always. 
whose name through a long three weeks at | Auntie said that Arthur wanted a new heart, 


her house his well-meaning auntie was making 
it hate, till God seemed more worriting and 
disagreeable than she, poor soul, did herself, 
ailing and melancholy there upon her sofa ; 
for Arthur felt some genuine loving pity for 
her, she suffered so; and though he thought 
she was a very solemn lady, still she was not 
always eyeing him, and did sometimes seem 
to think him blameless, and enjoyed his ways, 
and was kind to him, and pressed his 
cheeks to her lips and kissed him, and let 
him live with her, though she did think him 
naughty sometimes. But auntie had told 
him that if he was ever naughty God would 








and he quite believed it, if ever he was to love 
so unlovely and unlovable a being. 

A little nervous shudder went through the 
child as he reflected on his not wanting God, 
and his wish that there was no God ; for the 
idea of a God suited his young heart, and he * 
feared what he had said might not be right 
but wicked, and he loved the right and hated 
to be wicked. 

But his wish was not his fault, and God, I 
am sure—quite sure—did not blame him; 
for it was just because God had made the 
little man’s frank, childish heart, and it was 
of the kingdom of heaven, that it could not 
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one bit love a false God, but only the one 
living and true one, and people were put- 
ting a mask on that God, and making His 
beautiful face as ugly to the angels in heaven 
— if only they could have seen it—as it was 
to the dear child at the manor. 

The Bible tells us that people say many 
things about God which are not true. It 
tells us that some very learned and good 
and solemn men once said some such things 
to Job, and God told them that, though 
they did not intend to tell stories, they had 
been telling them. Yes, God Himself said, 
“Those things you’ve been saying are 
not true about me,” and He blamed them 
for saying them. And those good people had 
made Job very unhappy by the things they 
had said, and he got fevered, as little Arthur 
did, and he said some rash things which 
were thought by those that heard them to be 
very awful, and if he had been their “little 
boy,” instead of a grown man, they would 
have just sent him to bed for them. And they 
were sure that God would be very grieved 
and shocked at them. But God said they were 
wrong. Job had said nothing sinful about 
Him at all. What he had said, which sounded 
to them so wicked, was against a god who 
existed nowhere, neither in heaven nor earth, 
except only in the fancies of these very good 
and solemn men. 

The rea/ God was “in Christ.” And Arthur 
could have loved Him with all his heart, more 
than he loved anybody else, and that was 
saying a great deal; for he had a grand 
little heart. But nobody told him about 
that God. The mother that had sat by his 
cradle, and the nurse that had taken him 
walks, and the father on whose knee he 
sat at dessert, when he ate the _half- 
orange or the fig God had made for his joy, 
all of them good and kind in their way, had 
never told him anything at all about God. 
They would have laid down their lives for 
him ; but they failed to do a far better thing 
for him—to teach him the gloriousness of the 
blessed God. It was a great pity, a great 
shame that it was so ; but so it was, and now 
he was going through life without its very 
best thing, its very richest joy—the know- 
ledge of the bright and the beautiful God who 
sent us His image in Jesus Christ. About 
this I will speak to you next time we meet. 


FOURTH EVENING, 


ston Hymn: “ There’s a Friend for little children.” 


Lesson: 


ohn i, 118, Concluding Hymn: “‘ Gentle Jesus, 
meek an 


mild.” 


Now I want you for a while to look at the 
express image of God, which all the angels 





of heaven worship, and which God has set 
up for all the people in the world to wor. 
ship. I shall talk to you now about Him 
only as He was seen with children, and about 
His ways and thoughts with children. His 
name is Jesus. He has no marks of God 
about Him, except the unchangeable grace 
and loveliness of His Spirit and ways with 
men. His form is covered with the common 
clothes of workmen, His feet wear sandals like 
those about Him, and are white with the dust 
of the summer roads on which He walks. 
The original bright beauty of His face is sad- 
dened partly because people do not behave 
well to little children, whose small chubby 
hands and fingers often stroke His beard and 
welcomely thrust themselves through His flow- 
ing hair, and whose round, soft, rosy lips 
have cften met His own in tender pleasures. 
Nobody who saw that wayfarer, as we can 
fancy Him, sitting by a village fountain talk- 
ing to a sprightly little maiden who comes 
there to fill her pitcher, or to the bright boy 
who passes on his way to the vineyard with 
his father’s meal, would think He was the very 
image of God. Still,it was so; and now, sitting 
on His glorious throne among ten thousand 
times ten thousand angels, with all the power 
of heaven in His gentle hands, His ways 
are not one bit more divine, nor the faintest 
shade more like God, than they were 
then. He felt at the well as He feels on the 
throne ; kindlier was He and kindlier is He 
now to little children than all the parents 
they have ever known or read of. He longed 
then, as He still longs now, to make children 
happy. And He did make them happy. 
Never were they a thousandth part so happy 
or so free and uproarious in their way of 
showing their happiness as when they were 
at their best with Him. 

But let me begin at the beginning. He 
had Himself been a real child, a live boy 
with all the loves and instincts of young 
flesh and blood, and now, as a man, He did 
not forget them, not one of them. It is 
quite literally true that, “inasmuch as the 
children were partakers of flesh and blood, 
He Himself likewise took part of the same, 
that through death He might subdue him that 
had the power of death—that is, the devil.” 
And the little children knew that, with- 
out knowing exactly what it meant, for they 
felt that there was an evil in the world, which, 
for certain, was all gone when they came 
near to Him. That something which some- 
times crushes a child and breaks its heart, 
and starts scalding tears to its eyes, none of 
that was in Jesus. Foundlings and orphans, 
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and all sorts of unknown, unfortunate little 
mortals, felt all their hearts go out to 
Him and all His heart come into them. 
With Jesus they had life, child life, free, 
measureless, glorious. 

He seemed neither a child nor a man, but 
more than both. Their rosy little feet, as 
they rambled about, found nothing lovelier 
than those hearty looks and gentle, graceful 
ways, which made them begin to understand 
just why the angels make Him King. 

He Himself had joined in the games of 
the market-place, where young limbs let out 
childish joys in dancing, leaping, running, 
and blameless merriment. The elders of the 
synagogue looked dark, and the Pharisees 
scowled, and selfish people looked sour as 
they passed, and the crowd called it childish 
trash. They had to play in the market- 
place; for they were only children ; and no 
provision was made for children, only for 
stall-keepers and merchants. And when some 
ill-directed throw (for in throwing balls young 
folks have “‘ to increase in wisdom”) brought 
the ball through the air onto one of the stalls, 
some wrathful fellow jumped up and with 
flaming eyes and clenched fist, came down 
upon the child, and shook him, and struck 
him, and sent him away without his ball, and 
hurt and crying, and the other stall-keepers 


did not weep with the little mourner, did 
not care—perhaps joked and jeered, and 


said that it served him right. Perhaps Jesus 
Himself had been one of those saddened 
hearts. But, be that as it may, He never 
could forget the glad, bright days of His 
childhood, that beautiful gift of the glorious 
God ; the shouting and the dancing and the 
piping of their merry hearts when school was 
over, and there was a bit of room where the 
‘market was, and nothing now but their supper 
and bed. He still saw the sight of their 
merry faces and heard their honest, hearty 
laugh. He could not forget; He did not 
even need to remember. Those days were 
not dead; He did not need to be born 
again to have a little child’s heart ; the dear 
past was in Him still ; He was the same /- 
day—every day all through His life—and 
His heart still kept time with the little 
dancing limbs, and still shed tears when the 
frank laugh was turned to sobs and tears, 
and He went so far as to say that men who 
did not do the same needed to be made 
little children again, and till then they could 
neither understand Him nor God. A heart 
of open, ready sympathy with the joys and 
Sorrows of children, He said, was essential to 
entering into the world in which He was King. 


And all this was in His voice and in His 
looks. They did not understand His views, 
but they could feel that His coming had made 
their world sweeter and brighter. Something 
welcomed their hearts, and cheered them, and 
drew them to Him, and they could not bear 
to be without Him. Never, I fancy, were the 
day’s games half so happy, and never did they 
feel a quarter so proud, as when at nightfall, 
all aglow with their fun, they chanced to meet 
Him on their way from their playground to 
bed. The touch of His hand on their little 
heads gave a divine finish to the day’s music, 
and a deeper peace to the smiling slumber of 
the night. 


FIFTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ When mothers of Salem.” Lesson: 
Matt. xxi, r—16. Concluding Hymn: “Gentle Jesus, meek 
and mild,” 


I have told you how fresh was the heart 
of Jesus towards children, and how He spoke 
of their games in the market-place. He 
was very fond too of painting little children 
in all sorts of lovely and honoured places. 
People wanted Him to tell them whom He 
counted greatest in His kingdom and who 
should sit next to His thrdne. He did 
not want to be cruel to them; but though 
there were some before Him who loved Him 
with all their soul, who adored Him and had 
followed Him up and down all through the 
country, and had ministered to His wants, 
and who had known Him for many years, 
yet he must, after all, be true to His strongest 
loves, and He called a little child to Him. 
It would have been untrue to God and to 
Himself, to have passed them by, for there was 
more of God, and heaven and Himself in His 
little followers than in His big ones. They 
had not followed Him up and down through 
the country—their legs were too short ; they 
had not ministered to His necessities, except, 
perhaps, some little hand might have shared 
with Him a slice of its pumpkin ; for what 
had they to minister! They had not known 
Him long, but their little open hearts knew 
Him, knew Him well. So He called one of 
them, and set the little fellow in the midst, 
| and said, “ There is the greatest. The nearest 
to the Father.” And he painted children too 
among the angels of heaven in the place of 
favour, where they could best be seen by 
God, and where they could best see Him, 
right before His face, lifting their smiling 
faces up to His. And they felt that, if 
God was at all like Jesus, that was just the 
place they should like; for just as the bees 
love to get at the honey-blossoms, and the 
swallows long to rest at night in their little 
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round nests under the eaves, these little folks’ But the priests came up and scowled and 
instincts all went out after Jesus. grew dark. What were these children doing? 
They loved Him to be near; they were | “Silence !” they shouted crossly ; then, turn. 
so happy by Him. And yet Hisdisciples told | ing to Jesus, whom they were evidently 
them to go away. They never wanted to be | making this unseemly noise about, they de. 
disobedient to the disciples, but no sooner | manded with impatient amazement and angry 
had they been sent away at one point than, I | authority, “Do you hear? Will you stop it?” 
fancy, they were trying at another. They felt | But there was no need for that. I fancy] 
that He was made for them. And so He| see the joy and light all go out of the little 
was, or rather they were made for Him ; for | faces as they are thus suddenly brought to 
that holy One, so kindly, and homely, and | remember what in their thoughtless rapture 
good, was the very image of God, and God | they are doing, and their singing stops of 
made all children for Himself; He made | itself, their lips begin quivering, their glowing 
them for His Jleasure. And Jesus told the | faces turn pale, and they look with wide-open 
disciples that those little folks there in their | eyes and breathless anxiety from the priests 
tunics and sandals peering about, now here, | towards Jesus. What will //e say? A little 
now there, trying to get through where they | crowd of officials has gathered round, and 
had been told not, were of the kingdom of | they are all dark and scowling at these little 
heaven, and it was better for people to be | impudent sinners. Then Jesus smiles; He 
drowned in the sea with a stone fastened | has never been a quarter so happy as heis 
round their necks than to drive those little | now; nothing so full of the health, and 
spirits away, or do them harm. | vigour and affection, of the praises of the 
And though the little folks scarcely under- | angels of heaven had ever fallen on his heart 
stood what He was talking about, they felt | till now. They saw that he had no sympathy 
the lovely glow of His life, and knew that | with the wish of the angry priest to silence 
they were always welcome to Him, and they | their happiness, and they were all right. 
could always go up to Him, and speak to | What did they care for the priests then? 
Him, and put their hands in His; and there | He was satisfied, so their hearts were still 
was a general love of Him, and a sense of | merry. 
deeper peace and nobler life with Him ; and Then Jesus quotes the Bible to the scowlers, 
their open little hearts were loyal to Him. | which they love so much better than they 
Without knowing it, the children of Galilee | love the spontaneous hearts of live boys and 
were good friends with the Prince and Lord | girls, and the priests were silenced. The 
of Life and Glory, for they found how lovely | little people were silenced too ; that is, they 
and good He was. They knew nothing of | could not sing any more, and they and Jesus 
prophecies or texts; they knew a more | walked away together; and though their 
blissful life near Him, that was all. | walk as they went away was not so noisy and 
But in Judza there was little chance for | rompful as it had been as they came, they 
these little folks to show to anybody, save | were simply deeply, unspeakably happy, 
to Him who can read hearts, what they | and if sad at all, it was only that some 
really felt towards Jesus ; but one day the old | people should seem not to love their dearest 
people got excited about Jesus raising Lazarus | friend. 
from the dead, and they gave Jesus an ova- This was the image that God set up 
tion. It was on the road from Lazarus’s| amongst the children of Palestine. That 
house to Jerusalem, and they cut down palm- | beautiful figure and the children are now lost 
branches, and strewed their garments, and | to sight. They have both gone through the 
did all sorts of excited things. Now was the | pearly gates of heaven, and they are together 
chance for the children, and they threw them- | without priests to plague them. The image 
selves into the joy, and had a splendid time ; | is still set up amongst the children of all the 
not that they cared about Lazarus; it was | world as the one and only express image of 
“Jesus, only Jesus!” they shouted about,| The One Living and True God. How 
and the procession went on into the Temple. | different the idol, the hideous idol that auntie 
When the old people entered there, they were | set up in the little mind of Arthur! If he 
quiet ; but not so the children. They went | could have loved ¢hat‘he could never have 
on in their own frank, bubbling-over, joyous | loved Jesus. “Little children,” said that 
sort of way, singing under its very roof in| apostle who got the children’s place with 
their thoughtless, childish ecstasy. The sight | Jesus more than most of the grown people, 
was as lovely a thing as ever those sacred | “ keep yourselves from idols.” Worship only 
walls enclosed. Jesus, the image of God. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
HOLIDAY WORK. 


TRA God for quiet hours and quiet places! has 

been the cry of many a weary one during the last 
few.weeks; and in the strain and hurry of modern life 
rest is a greater blessing than ever. And yet how few 
make the most of their leisure, or enjoy it in the 
best way. It is sad to think of all the men and 
women who will return to their homes when the 
summer is over, having lived in the confusion of a 
crowd, or in indolent vacuity, not enriched by one 
new thought ora single fresh experience. In America, 
in the “Summer Schools,” like those at Chautauqua 
and Concord, those whose lives are engrossed in 
business combine with their holiday a regular course 
of study, not severe, but systematic; and while the 
body rests the mind is refreshed with new interests 
without effort or strain. Such a plan might not suit 
every one, but if it were more common to carry away 
with us some work not connected with the ordinary 
business of our life, we should, as a thoughtful writer 
suggests, undoubtedly be the better for it. Such an 
intimacy with poet, philosopher, or saint, formed in 
these bright hours, survives the wear and tear of time 
and becomes a priccless possession. 


MR. BOOTH AND THE EAGLE TAVERN, 


Mr. Booth has obtained so Jarg2 a share of public 
attention lately, that but for the vital importance of the 
decision in the matter of the Eagle Tavern, his dis- 
comfiture might have heen admitted to pass without 
notice. Every one will remember his appeal for aid 
in securing the Eagle Tavern and the Grecian Theatre, 
and in getting those premises ‘transformed into a 
house of mercy for the multitude of poor souls which 
have been hitherto ensnared and ruined there.’ 
The appeal was generously answered, but unfor- 
tunately Mr. Booth did net acquire the freehold and 
absolute ownership of the property, but merely a lease 
binding him to two conditions—to preserve the Eagle 
Tavern as a public-house, avoiding any action which 
would endanger its license for the sale of alcoholic 
drinks, and also to cause no annoyance to the owners 
of property in the district. The first of these condi- 
tions Mr. Booth disregarded from the outset by turn- 
ing the premises into a temperance hotel, and when 
brought to book he evaded the distinct issue by swear- 
ing to an affidavit which the judge has roundly 
described as disingenuous and misleading. In it Mr. 
Booth implied that he intended to sell the property 
to afirm of brewers through his own inability to carry 
out the covenant. Now the penalty has fallen; Mr. 
Booth loses £20,000, He has paid very heavily for 
his folly; and yet how many people, in their earnest 
desire to do good, will still allow their enthusiasm to 
overbear the principles of common morality, furnish- 
ing their opponents with the most fatal of weapons. 
Honest work cannot be founded on evasions: the 





first step towards truth never can be a false one. A 
very sad point in this controversy is that this famous 
drinking-shop is parish property, and the trustees of 
the parish, to which the property reverts in the course 
of fifteen years, are the people most interested in 
preserving the drinking character of the place. « It 
is a curious and melancholy feature in our church 
life that the prayer-meeting has to give way to the 
drink ! 


NEW ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Two ecclesiastical appointments of considerable in- 
terest have been recently made. A committee of 
selection has nominated Canon Barry as Bishop for 
the diocese of Sydney, and Primate of the English 
Church in Australia. Dr. Barry has rare gifts of 
speech and a pleasant, winning bearing. As Principal 
of King’s College, London, he has done admirable 
service for many years past, and though hitherto he 
has been known as a scholar rather than asa ruler 
and administrator, a new field of work will develop 
new capacity. Prebendary Cadman’s advancement to 
a canonry at Canterbury will be welcomed by all. 
Such promotion is but a small recognition of nearly 
forty years’ devoted work among the poor of London. 
It is a well-earned honour. 


LAW AND LIBERTY. 


Strange it is how men who should be wiser allow 
themselves to be deluded by ‘‘ some cunning phrase ;”’ 
and wherelegislators blunder the peoplesuffer. Forhow 
many follies and crimes has the one word ‘liberty”’ 
to give account! An urgent appeal was made to the 
House of Lords the other day to protect our girls, so 
far as law can do it, through their critical seventeenth 
year, by punishing the men who betray them. But 
‘‘ liberty ” demanded that any heedless girl should be 
left free to indulge the folly of the moment or to be 
led to her lasting ruin by the villany of the profligate ; 
and liberty carried the day. Then again, more 
recently, it was proposed to secure by law certain pre- 
cautions for the benefit of those employed in the manu- 
facture of white-lead. Theirs is a fatal occupation. 
In eighteen months a single parish infirmary in Lon- 
don received twenty-three patients suffering from 
diseases brought on by it; and out of this number 
three died, while several went away cured but crippled 
for life. The reports of factory inspectors, it is sad 
to say, prove that this is no exceptional amount of 
suffering. But yet when it was proposed to compel _ 
careless employers to provide certain remedies, which 
in the factories of good masters are provided volun- 
tarily, the spokesman of the ‘ Liberty and Property 
Defence League ’’ succeeded in defeating the clause. 
In this controversy the “liberty” and the “‘ property ”’ 
seemed to be all on one side. Yet what of the life 
and strength which are the only “ property’? these 
poor labourers possess, and that all their liberty is 
the power to sell their very souls for what they will 
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fetch in an overcrowded labour market? Till the 
rich learn to respect other property than gold and 
bricks, let us hear less about the discontent and 
degradation of the poor. 


THE BISHOP OF LINCOLN. 


Dr. Wordsworth’s announcement of his intention 
to resign his episcopal chair will be received with 
almost universal regret. The venerable Bishop has 
already exceeded the proverbial span of human life, 
and the diocese of Lincoln, the largest of English 
sees, is a serious burden even toa man in the full 
vigour of his powers. In addition to his other cares, 
the charge of Nottingham, that great city, presses 
specially upon him, and unless his responsibilities are 
speedily lightened by the foundation of the new 
diocese of Southwell, resignation appears his only 
resource. Dr. Wordsworth has ‘always been a con- 
spicuous figure on the episcopal bench. He has es- 
caped the fate predicted for him by one of the most 
famous bishops of the century, and has never * sunk 
into a mere administrator.” On the contrary, he has 
lived in the thought and speculation of other cen- 
turies, till he has come to distrust the movements of 
our own age, and to believe that “‘ the times are very 
evil; ’’ not recognising that as ages pass, the stream 
of faith must set along new channels though issuing 
from the same divine source and flowing to the eternal 
home. Toa large and generous hope for the future 
development of mankind Dr. Wordsworth has never 
attained, and his gloomy forebodings have often 
done harm to timorous souls, but for loftiness of 
character, purity of nature, and fidelity to principle 
he is surpassed by no Christian leader of his day. 


PICTURES IN SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Horsfall and some other good citizens of 
Manchester are bestirring themselves to introduce 
pictures into the public elementary schools of the 
town, They are acting upon Mr. Ruskin’s advice in 
selecting such scenes as children can appreciate,— 
pictures of common things, “‘ of the commonest wild 
and garden flowers, of the commonest kinds of trees 
and birds and butterflies, and of the simplest country 
scenes and lanes and fields.” Such a gift can do 
nothing but good; for too many of these poor chil- 
dren, born and bred under a smoky sky, do not 
know even the meaning of words which to others 
represent so much beauty and delight. But the pic- 
tures will teach them something, and they will come 
by degrees to love the reality from the shadow. A 
sense of natural beauty in a child’s heart is a safe- 
guard against many gross vices and much cruelty, 
And to add some little brightness to lives spent in dull 
monotony and cruel want is in itself an act of grace. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
EGYPT AND ISCHIA. 


Abroad, the ravages of cholera in Egypt and the 
appalling calamity in the island of Ischia almost 
engross attention. It is terrible to imagine what a 
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mass of suffering lies behind the figures published by 
the Egyptian officials; for no one pretends that the 
statistics represent even with comparative accuracy the 
full extent of the plague, while the complete collapse 
of the medical service and: the cowardly conduct of 
those who should have been the first to set an 
example of compassion and courage is another dark 
blot on the system of government inEgypt. Weare 
doing our best, it is true, to remedy matters, but our 
plans of reorganization will come too late to saye 
the thousands perishing without help or hope. In 
times like these a nation must save itself; and that it 
can never do without some spark of public spirit— 
the very salt of national life. The condition of Egypt 
to-day should teach us the inestimable value of the 
inheritance in law and custom which we have received 
from bygone generations, and the doom of Casamic- 
ciola is a proof that it is not an unmixed evil to be 
enisled amid grey seas and under cold and stormy 
skies. 


THE CRISIS IN MADAGASCAR, 


In all the melancholy events at Madagascar the 
only bright spot has been the noble self-restraint of 
the native authorities, whose conduct gives emphatic 
testimony to the change which has passed over the 
character of a once barbarous people, and to their 
moral superiority over their invaders. Even in the 
hour of danger, when the native population had been 
expelled from Mojanga by the French at an hour's 
notice, the Prime Minister was able to rein in the 
passion of the people, and to secure the lives of the 
foreign residents at Antananarivo; and when the 
French were ordered to leave the capital, five days 
were allowed them to quit; the property they left 
behind was guaranteed against molestation, and they 
received every facility for their journey to the sea. 
Even the Catholic missionaries and their party, who 
had fled on foot in alarm, were treated with the same 
courtesy, and by the queen’s orders an escort and 
bearers were provided for them, After such evidence 
as this, perhaps the time-honoured slanders against 
missionaries and their work will be allowed to rest. 
A well-known French review has developed a new 
theory—that English missionaries are but the instru- 
ments of English diplomacy for national aggrandise- 
ment, and that the resistance of the Hovas to the 
claims of the French is due to their influence with the 
queen of the island, Such an insinuation will hardly 
mislead those who have observed the course of events 
during the last few months. 


THE COST OF THE AMERICAN WAR. 

Nearly twenty years have passed since the great 
war in America. Corn waves over many of the 
bloodiest battlefields; others have disappeared before 
the advance of great cities; and even the tears of 
those who wept for their lost ones are dried by now. 
Yet only lately has the cost of that desperate struggle 
in human life been measured; the full cost can never 
be known; for what figures can record that awful 
sum of misery, horror, and pain? But in. the four 
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more than 2,200 engagements were reported, 
and in the military hospitals more than six million 
cases were treated. Of these sufferers nearly two 
hundred thousand died in hospital; another hundred 
thousand were killed outright, or died of their wounds 
on the field ; and so we get a total of more than three 
hundred thousand human lives flung away, not indeed 
for a fancy or a phrase; though even the great bless- 
ing of freedom for the slave seems dearly bought at 
such a price as this. Before we draw the sword again 
in any cause, however righteous, we should do wisely 
to recall facts like these; they may serve to deliver 
us from the folly of sudden impulse or blind passion. 


IWAKURA TOMOMI. 


By the death of Iwakura Tomomi Japan has lost 
a wise and famous minister of State, who was one of 
the leading actors in the revolution which resulted in 
the restoration of the Mikado to power and in the 
repression of the military nobles. Loyalty is gene- 
rally considered as a rare virtue among the nations of 
the East, but there are some souls that rise above the 
conditions of climate and circumstance, through their 
fidelity to the instinctive law of natural virtue. Iwa- 
kura was one of these. In early life he attached him- 
self to the Mikado, at that time in poverty and igno- 
miny, and never faltered in his allegiance till in 
1871 he saw his master repossessed of his rightful 
power. Then in prosperity, as in adversity, he showed 
the same fidelity and the same wisdom, ever welcom- 
ing, as Vice-Prime Minister, improvement at home, 
while he sternly discouraged all restless aggression, 
as in Corea and Formosa. Japan, where he found it, 
was still at that stage in which individual character 
may deeply affect a country, and all Iwakura’s influ- 
ence was for good. Fortunate is the sovereign who 
finds such men to serve him ; and even when they are 
lost, the power of their spirit remains behind. 


SUPERSTITION IN FRANCE. 


The Count de Chambord’s illness has afforded 
ample proof that the power of Rationalism in France 
has only intensified the tenacity with which the Cath- 
olic Church clings to its superstitious folly. Candles 
have been solemnly deposited in various churches. 
Pilgrimages have been organized, the efficacy of which, 
it would seem, depends partly upon the distance tra- 
versed, partly upon the rank of the pilgrims, and in 
some degree upon the legendary sanctity of the resort. 
Shrine has competed with shrine in advocating its 
peculiar claims to distinction in this service, and there 
has been rivalry among the partisans of contending 
candidates for the honour of canonisation. One cle- 
rical journal advises that prayers should be addressed 
to a certain Pére de la Colombiére, who died re- 
cently, that his intercession for the Count may be ob- 
tained. He has not yet, it is admitted, been pro- 
moted to the rank of a saint, but it is, therefore, so 
much the more to his interest to support his claim 
by a signal illustration of his power. When credulity 
has advanced to such a pitch as this, there is no room 
for argument. ‘The wonder is that a faith so debased 





by superstition should yet be supported by so many 
gentle and pious hearts, and that it should ‘be conse- 
crated by the self-sacrificing devotion of so many 
noble lives, But the Divine element within is mightier 
than the corruptions of man, and the love of Christ is 
greater than the creed. 


EMANCIPATION IN JAMAICA. 


The condition of the free negro in Jamaica has 
always been a subject of dispute, espevially since the 
outbreak in the island nearly twenty years ago. His 
vices, his ignorance, and his indolence have been 
continually on the lips of ‘dyspeptic philosophers and 
discontented planters. As to ignorance, indeed, for 
some years the negro remained just where his former 
masters left him, in the days before they had discovered 
that education was a blessing and not a curse for their 
black labourers ; but now things are changed, and a 
real effort is being made to secure a good education 
for the children in spite of many difficulties. But on 
the score of indolence, at any rate, the negro can 
justify himself; and the ‘‘ Jamaica Handbook”? fur- 
nishes a complete answer to the charge. Under the 
system of slave-labour sugar and rum were the staple 
products of the island, but although labour is volun- 
tary now, the value of the sugar and rum exported 
is greater than in the year after emancipation. In 
the crops which the free negro cultivates for himself 
there has been a great increase. The coffee crop, 
indeed, has declined during the last few years, through 
the effect of bad seasons, but the fruit trade with 
America has risen in value from a few hundreds of 
pounds in 1877 to more than £124,000. Nor is 
this all. Eight years ago the colony paid £214,000 
more for food imported from abroad than it did last 
year—a fact proving an increased production at home. 
The island has only half a million of inhabitants, but 
in it there are 52,000 landholders, and of their hold- 
ings 36,000 are under four acres in extent; most of 
them bought by the freedmen from their former 
masters. If the superior race lend a helping hand 
and set a good example themselves, the moral im- 
provement of the negro may yet match his develop- 
ment in productive industry. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
NEWS FROM UGANDA. 


Important events have occurred in Uganda, where 
for some time past missionaries of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society and of the French Jesuits have been 
working side by side. The Jesuits have suddenly 
quitted the capital, and retired to a point at the south 
of Lake Nyanza. Their retreat, they allege, is due 
to a plot against their lives formed by the Arab 
traders, whose demeanour since the successful revolt 
of the Egyptian Mahdi has been most menacing. 
In the Afissions Catholiques, published at Lyons, it 
is insinuated that the jealousy of the Arabs was 
excited by the increase of Catholic converts as con- 
trasted with the sterility of Protestant efforts, and that 
the English missionaries were involved in the intrigue. 
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Such a charge is simply monstrous, especially when 
it comes from the friends of those who endangered 
the work which others had begun. Happily, the 
personal friendship which has latterly existed between 
the members of the two missions entirely disposes of 
all such extravagant suggestions. Within the last 
few weeks, the death of King Mtesa is reported. 
He was, it is true, hardly more than a nominal Chris- 
tian, and at times the influence of the Arabs almost 
availed in turning him from his course; but he has 
allowed the missionaries to teach among his people 
with little restraint, so that there will be reason for 
anxiety until the character of his successor is known. 
At present, the new converts would hardly stand 
firm against royal persecution. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE FOR INDIA. 


Now, while thought is awakening and minds are 
stirring, is the very time to give the Indian people 
a pure and Christian literature. The moment is cri- 
tical. Many of their finest intellects come over to 
study in Europe and America, and return home satu- 
rated with the moral and religious speculations of the 
day. Then, moreover, the tracts of Bradlaugh and 
Ingersoll, as well as the more subtle attacks of refined 
and cultivated atheism, are spread broadcast in all the 
cities of the land. By educational work the Chris- 
tian Vernacular Education Society is doing much to 
cope with this source of corruption. During the five- 
and-twenty years of its existence it has trained about 
750 native teachers, and given instruction to more than 
100,000 pupils. It has also circulated more than 
10,000,000 of publications in eighteen languages, and 
it now makes a special appeal for aid in extending 
this work. It is a valuable service, and we hope 
that the society will be enabled to enlist men of the 
most powerful intellectual calibre in the work ; men 
who in their own experience have met the forces of 
darkness and routed them ; thus proving to the people 
of India that the might of intellect is not monopolised 
by one side in the conflict. The society appeals to 
the sympathy of all Christians, as it helps all missionary 
work and interferes with none. The offices are at 
7, Adam Street, Strand, London, where contributions 
and promises of aid will be gladly received. 


THE GOSPEL IN MEXICO. 


Dr. Butler, the Superintendent of Methodist 
Missions in Mexico, reports a wonderful change in a 
country which for so long was rigorously closed 
against Protestant teachers and Bibles. The supre- 
macy of the Jesuits has been suddenly overthrown, 
the members of the Catholic religious orders expelled, 
and the way opened up for free evangelistic work. So 
decisive has been the change that Dr. Butler has been 
able to buy for the use of his society the convent of 
St. Francis, which stands on the site once occupied 
by the palace of the most famous of the old Incas, and 
with it the buildings of the Inquisition, which were 
stormed by the mob during the revolution, before the 
traces of old wickedness had been obliterated. Now 





that the country has been thus opened up, it is impe. 
rative that work should be begun at once. To let 
slip the opportunity would be fatal ; for inthe reaction 
from superstition, men are too apt to plunge into un- 
belief, unless the gospel of Christ in all its breadth and 
freedom is brought to them in their hour of need. 


NATIVE VERSIONS OF THE SCRIPTURE, 


Professor Westcott has made a splendid defence of 
native versions of the Scriptures. While he admits 
that these first translations into native dialects are 
often rough and rude, he has an unanswerable reply 
to unfavourable criticism. These are his own words :— 

‘¢ When I hear them I think of the service to the 
faith which was rendered by the Septuagint, and by 
the old Latin versions—most barbarous if judged bya 
literary standard; I think of languages slowly elevated 
to the expression of great thoughts ; I think of cha. 
racter touched and ennobled through its natural utter. 
ance. For every language is the individual expression 
of some fragment of human nature. It has some 
power which may be consecrated. The version which 
has first claimed the service of national speech, and 
has shown that that service is possible, may pass 
away ; but it will have done its work, and that work 
will be part of the inheritance of the future.” 

Bishop Steere’s Swahili version is a remarkable 
instance in point. It is used, not only at Zanzibar 
and the inland stations by the Church Missionary 
Society, but by Free Methodists at Mombas, by the 
Scotch on Lake Nyassa, by the London Missionary 
Society beyond Lake Tanganyika, and by Roman 
Catholics also. Where the Swahili dialect is not 
understood by a tribe, its usefulness is not impaired; 
for natives are always to be found who can translate 
from that version into their own tongue, 


IV.—MEMORIAL RECORD. 
THOMAS BYWATER SMITHIES. 


The death of Mr. Smithies will come almost as a 
personal loss to many thousands of people all over 
the world who knew him only through the pages of 
the British Workman and the Band of Hope Review, 
and by the other publications which he founded and 
edited. There was a man behind the sentence, and a 
friend speaking out from the printed page. One can 
hardly estimate the influence of those familiar sheets, 
always well worn, to be found in the log hut and the 
ship’s cabin, as well as in countless homes through- 
out the cities and villages of our own land; always 
earnest, and wise, and full of truest compassion for 
all men and all living creatures. One of these pages 
upon the wall was ever a sure clue to the character of 
the home; for, where they were welcomed they 
brought brightness with them. By long years of 
devoted service in the noble work of raising his 
fellow-men above their follies and vices, Mr. Smithies 
has won honour not granted to many more illustrious 
names in literature. And now his life-work is over, 
and he has heard those words of divine welcome, 
‘¢ Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 





THE ROSE OF BLACK BOY ALLEY. 


An East-End Storp. 
By FLORA L. SHAW, AvTHOR oF “CASTLE BLAIR,” ETC. 


CHAPTER III. 


HE never heard all this time one word 
about her mother. Moggy might have 
been dead for anything Nixie knew to the 
contrary. One day she returned rather later 
than usual from an expedition to the Com- 
mercial Road, to find Joe’s missis in a 
specially bad temper. She had wanted more 
sacks, she had no one to send for them, and 
Nixie no sooner entered the house than she 
began to vent her wrath on her by the usual 
medium of blows. The child was growing 
so accustomed to them that she took them 
without any sound but a groan or two. 
Suddenly she was hurled into a corner with 
such violence that she was for a moment 
stunned. When she opened her eyes again 
she saw a sight which made her cry aloud. 
Joe’s missis was on the ground, and Moggy, 
her own mother, knelt upon her, thrashing 
her as in the old days she used to thrash all 
Nixie’s tormentors. 


“ Mother ! mother ! mother!” Nixie cried. 


“Oh, mother, you’re not dead!” Till then 
she hardly knew all she had feared. Her 
mother looked up, and Nixie ran into her 
arms. “Come away, come home! Let’s 
get our palliasse out of pawn.” 

But, to Nixie’s horror, instead of answering 
her mother trembled violently, the red flush 
died out of her cheek, showing her face 
bleached and shrunken with confinement, and 
she staggered into a chair, where she gasped 
for breath. Joe’s missis rushed forward to 
take her revenge. Nixie flung herself be- 
tween the two, and she and her mother would 
have suffered together, but that Joe entered 
at the moment. 

“Now then, what are you at?” he asked 
in tones of sarcasm, which arrested his wife’s 
onward rush. “Thrashing a sick woman 
who’s hardly fit to stand! Just you go mind 
your sacks.” His hands made his words 
good, and turned his wife forcibly away from 
Moggy, diverting the current of fury to him- 
self. But he seemed no more satisfied with 
one woman than with the other. “ What 
did you come here for?” he growled at 
Moggy. “I told you your old place was 
all ready for you, and that you should have 
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the child. Well, you may just goaway home 
now and shift for yourself. I’ll have nothing 
more to say to you from this time forth.” 

“Come, mother.” Nixie pulled her 
mother’s dress. “Come home.” And still 
trembling, still without a word, Moggy rose, 
and crept out of the door very slowly, lean- 
ing on Nixie as she went. She made her 
way to their own court. 

“Why, Moggy, the hospital don’t seem to 
have done much for you,” was the saluta- 
tion of the neighbours as the tall gaunt form 
passed by supported by the child, But 
Moggy vouchsafed no answer. She did not 
open her lips till they were within the shelter 
of their own room again. Their room—a 
little dirtier, a little barer, for the table had 
not come back—but still their room where 
she and Nixie had lived together. Then 
she sat down upon the palliasse, putting her 
elbows upon her knees, and her hands over 
her face, and Nixie nestling close, not daring 
to be the first to speak, saw tears trickling 
between the wasted fingers. 

“T’m done, child,” she said at last. “I 
can’t even fight for you now. Oh, my God!” 
And, as if the sight of Nixie were too bitter, 
she stretched herself upon the palliasse and 
turned her face to the wall. 

This was the home-coming, and Nixie 
found herself in the position of having her 
sick mother to take care of, with no food, no 
doctor, and no money. Joe was not to be 
thought of. He had cast them off, and to 
have ventured into his house on such an 
errand as to ask for help would, Nixie well 
knew, have been as useless as it would have 
been terrible. She had, for the first time in 
her life, to think of what was best to do. 
“* My mother’s been a real good mother to 
me, and I want to be a real good girl to her,” 
she said to the friendliest of the neighbours 
whom she now took into consultation. 

“ Well, you just take and go to the parish,” 
was the advice that she received, and she 
accordingly went to the parish. But the 
story she had to tell was not a very credit- 
able one. Several weeks in hospital as the 
result of one fight, renewed illness immedi- 
ately on leaving hospital as the result of 
another. A notorious drunkard and brawler 
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aiways in trouble! No one to speak a good 
word for her but the child, who reiterated 
gently, “She’s a very good mother to me, 
sir!” It was not a case to excite much 
sympathy, and perhaps the child’s golden 
hair and patient, pleading eyes had, more 
than anything else, to do with the promise 
presently given, “That the relieving-officer 
should look in very soon.” That promise 
was enough for Nixie. She went home con- 
tent to sit quiet on a corner of the palliasse 
till he came. He came, and the parish 
doctor looked in too. There was a compre- 
hensive glance round the room and at the 
sick woman lying in the corner. The doctor 
took out his watch and looked at it. He 
was behind time in his rounds that day. A 
few questions were rapidly asked, Nixie, to 
whom all this was new experience, listening 
attentively. She gathered that her mother 
was very ill. 

“‘ Any father?” asked the doctor, glancing 
at her. 

“ No father.” 

“* Means of livelihood.” 

“ Sack making.” 

“You can’t make sacks now, eh?” 

No, I can’t.” 

** Complete destitution ;” and he looked at 
the relieving-officer. 

“ Case for the house,” replied that official, 
entering something in a note-book as he 
spoke. “ They had better come in at once.” 

But Moggy turned round fiercely from the 
wall. “ Not I,” she said. “ T’ll not stir out 
of this again till I’m carried to my grave. 
That’s flat.” 

“No! no!” and Nixie took her mother’s 
hand. 

“Well, you know, my good woman, if you 
won't be helped according to the rules of the 
parish you can’t be helped at all.” 

“Let us be. We'll make a shift to hold 
out somehow.” 

“There’s never any knowing with these 
people if they are speaking the truth,” said 
the relieving-officer aside. “ Very probably 
there are other means of subsistence.” 

“There is no question of the truth of the 


‘ fact that the woman will never be well 


again.” 

“We'll keep our eye upon her, and when 
she’s dead we'll see what can be done for the 
child.” 

Nixie heard and partially took it in. 
The upshot of the interview was that Nixie 
was told to come and fetch some medicine 
in an hour’s time. She fetched it. Moggy 
refused to touch a drop, on the ground that 





doctor’s stuff would do her no good, and the 
position of the household remained very 
much what it had been before Nixie went to 
the parish. The child sat down then to 
think again. She had never heard of the 
alleviation that nursing may bring to a dying 
bed. There was no pillow for her to tum, 
no bedclothes for her to smooth, no food for 
her to prepare, no fan, no cooling drinks, no 
book to read. Only in dirt and darkness, a 
bare straw bed, and stretched upon it a 
mother for whom, if she had known how, she 
would have done all that faithful hands can 
do. All through the stifling afternoon she sat 
and thought, and her sorrow and her love 
were perhaps more oppressive than the sorrow 
and the love of those more fortunate who 
know in such moments how to find expres. 
sion. She knew nothing but that her mother 
suffered, her mother who was a good mother 
to her. 

“* Nixie. ” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“Tm very bad.” 

“ Yes, mother.” 

Moggy turned round from the wall and 
looked at the child. 

“T ain’t been much of a mother to you. 
But whatever will you do when I’m gone, 
child ?” 

**T dinno.” 

“ If fighting would do it”—Moggy sat for 
a moment straight up in bed—‘‘if fighting 
would do it I'd fight to the last, and I'd 
drive this sickness out of me. In the hospital 
I thought I could, but I can’t, I can’t. It 
has gripped me now. And when I think of 
them beating you with none to give thema 
blow in return it pretty well drives me mad.” 

“Tt don’t hurt so very much, mother, when 
you're used to it.” 

Moggy had dropped back into her place. 
Nixie’s words did not seem to give her com- 
fort. An impatient movement convulsed her 
body. Presently she spoke again. 

“Nixie, when you were a baby you used 
to put your two hands together of a night 
and say your prayers.” 

“Used 1?” 

“Ay! Can you kneel up now, and put your 
two hands together, and pray ?” i 

It seemed a strange request to Nixie. 

“Who shall I pray to, mother?” 

“To God.” 

“‘ Him that made the roses ?” 

“ Him that made the roses.” 

“* What shall I pray for?” 

“That He'll take care of you when I'm 
gone.” 
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Nixie knelt up,and put her hands together : 
“God that made the roses, my mother says, 
will you please take care of me when she’s | 
gone ?” “ieee | 

Moggy heaved a sigh of satisfaction. “I’m 
glad that’s done, maybe He'll listen to you.” | 

“Can He hear, mother?” 

“Some say He can, some say He can’t. I 
don’t know.” 

Moggy turned once more to the wall. Be- 
fore Nixie a vision had passed again of the 
garden and its pink flowering tree. A sudden 
resolution, a sudden hope, lifted her from her 
knees, and took her out into the streets. 

‘Wherever are you going, Nixie?” asked 
a woman who saw her hurrying alone. 

“To get something that'll do my mother 
good,” she joyfully replied. 

How she was to achieve it she did not 
quite know; but somehow or other she 
intended to find the garden and to bring 
some of those pink roses home with her to 
her mother. Evening breezes were begin- 
ning to circulate through the stagnant air of 
the streets. They lifted her hair as she sped 
along, and cooled the flags under her bare 
feet. Now and then, between the great fac- 
tories and wharves on the river-side, she had 
glimpses of the gleaming water, gold and red, 
under sunset reflections. Even the dirtiest 


and most squalid places had borrowed some 


beauty from the glowing west. Her mother’s 
desire that she should pray had deeply im- 
pressed her. The God who made the roses 
had become nearer and more real ; she could 
have fancied now that He beckoned her 
on. 
She reached the garden. Behind it, a 
little to the left, the sun was sinking in a bed 
of clear bright gold. The slanting rays lit 
on the railing and changed it, too, to gold; 
the tall trees blazed with gold, the stones had 
their golden setting, the grass threw its 
infinite tiny shadows upon a pure field of 
gold, and there in its corner, not very far from 
the railing, stood the bush which Nixie sought, 
its pink flowers more lovely than ever in the 
wonderful light. She looked round. There 
was no one in sight, and the opportunity was 
not to be lost. Another moment and she 
was over the railing. Her feet knew the touch 
of grass. She was at the tree. A sort of 
ecstasy had taken possession of her. Her 
heart beat so fast as she put her hand 
out to pluck a flower that she scarcely knew 
what she did. The thorns pricked horribly, 
but she did not care, she closed her hand 
upon the branch and pulled. The branch 





was tough but it yielded at last; she held one 


flower in her hand. The next branch was 
even tougher. The thorns pricked worse 
than before. She grasped the stalk only the 
more tightly, she pulled with all her might till 
to her utter dismay the whole bush gave way. 
At about the middle of the main stem it 


, doubled itself over and the heavy head with 


its thorns and flowers fell down upon her 
feet. 

At the same moment a policeman’s hand 
upon her shoulder, a policeman’s voice in 
her ears, brought her back to real life again. 

“ What are you up to, you little vagabond? 
What business have you in a churchyard, 
eh? Pulling the things about. Lock up’s 
the word for you, I promise you. Come 
along.” 

She had realised the position only just 
enough to conceal her one flower safely in 
the breast of her dress when the words “ Lock 
up ” fell upon her ears. 

“Sir, sir,” she implored, “I won’t do it 
again ; you can’t lock me up, my mother wants 
me.” 

“Your mother should keep you at home 
if she wants you.” 

“‘ She can’t, she’s sick in bed.” 

“ More shame to you ther to be running 
about the streets. Why don’t you stop at 
home and take care of her?” 

**T want to, I want to. 
home.” 

“ Yes, yes. It’sa likely story. You'll be 
put somewhere now where you can’t run out 
when you feel inclined.” 

With a steady grasp upon her arm the 
policeman was pushing her in front of him, 
along the street. Nixie in her despair could 
find no words, and the tears streamed silently 
over her white cheeks. They had taken her 
mother from her ; now they were taking her 
from her mother, and as to all she could do 
to escape “they” might have been made of 
iron. 

“Hullo, little Rose, have you got into 
trouble? What’s she been at, master?” 

It was the voice of her teacher, her long- 
expected teacher. r 

“‘She’s been trespassing, and she’s going 
where trespassers should.” 

“ Oh, teacher, teacher, tell him I ain’t a bad 
one. I only wanted some pink roses for my 
mother, - I never meant to break the tree.” 

“ Ah, and I promised you I’d bring youa 
rose. Sol will some day. Where do you 
live?” 

But the policeman had relaxed his hold, 
Her gratitude could not make Nixie lose 
the chance. She darted like asquirrel across 


Oh, I must get 
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the road and in an instant was out of sight. 
Had she heard the good-humoured laugh 
with which the policeman witnessed her feat, 
she would not have fled with such terror in 
her heart. She would perhaps have thought 
she had been wiser to stay and give her 
address to her friend. But she knew nothing 
of the law or its limits ; she only felt that she 
and her mother were hunted by people who 
wanted to take them one from the other, and 
like a hunted creature she fled into those 
streets where the shadows lay deepest. Once 
out of the policeman’s sight, however, she was 
sustained through the painful race by the 
thought of the flower which pricked her breast. 
She had succeeded, she was bringing her 
mother what would make her well. By the 
time she entered her own alley she had for- 
gotten all but that. She knelt on the palliasse 
beside her mother, she drew out the flower. 

“See, mother, see. I’ve brought you a 
rose.” 

The room was so dark that Moggy could 
hardly see. She put out her hand to take it. 

“Why, child, it’s no rose. It’s a thistle!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue neighbours said that it was a marvel 
how Moggy lived. But, rough as they were, 
it was they who made it possible that she 
should. Joe came near her no more. Some of 
her other drinking companions looked in, 
however, from time to time, and if they had 
money gave her a little. Sometimes the 
more good-natured women in the court gave 
Nixie a bit of bread or a piece of stale fish, 
and the wild, rough girls who made sacks 
faster than any one else, told Moggy to send 
for her sacks just the same, and did the extra 
work between them. 

So day after day, as the hot month of 
August went by, found Moggy still stretched 
upon her bed, and Nixie still sitting with 
face that grew more and more wistful, watch- 
ing most of the time by her mother’s side. 
Not always, however, was Nixie there. It 
was but just that, when the court kept her 
mother, Nixie should do what she could for 
the court, and if a baby was to be minded or a 
message to be run, or—rare luxury—a room 
to be scrubbed, Nixie was called upon to do 
it. She was maid-of-all-work to a court 
which contained almost sixty families. It 
was not likely, therefore, that she should eat 
the bread of idleness. Legs, back, and head 
ached wearily from morning to night, and 
often from night to morning again. The 
miles of messages she ran were past any 
computation of hers; but she scarcely 














minded them now. She had her mother to 
come back to when she was done, and there 
was always the hope that some day she 
would meet her teacher and see a real rose 
after all. Her disappointment of the thistle 
had been terrible; but she had recovered 
from it a little, and when her mother told 
her how much more beautiful real roses 
were, and reminded her of the scent, her 
desire to see them became only stronger 
than before. 

At last, one day, a message was given her 
which took her up to the Commercial Road, 
She had delivered the message, and with the 
old longing strong upon her, she lingered at 
the corner to watch the arrival of the ’buses 
and trams. It was possible that there were 
teachers among the people who got in and 
out of those vehicles; but there was no 
teacher among them all for her now, carrying, 
as she hoped her teacher would, a beautiful 
pink blossom in his hand. She was turning 
away, after half an hour of fruitless watching, 
when a cry fell upon her ears which she had 
never heard before— 

“ Flowers, all a-blowing and a-growing !” 

She looked in the direction from which it 
came, and, through a maze of omnibuses and 
tram-cars and barrows and carts, she sawa 
blaze of scarlet and white and blue and 
yellow, which seemed like a moving garden. 
It was a low open cart filled with flowering 
plants, and walking by the head of the pony 
which drew it was her teacher. Under the 
noses of the horses, between the wheels of 
the carts, she darted across. Her hand was 
in his before he had seen her. 

“Teacher! teacher! I’ve been waiting for 
you.” 

“ And I’ve been looking for you, I promise 
you. Look what I’ve got here. ‘This is the 
third day I’ve put it in the cart, just on pur- 
pose to give it to you, and I might have sold 
it twenty times over.” 

As he spoke he lifted from the back of the 
cart a profusely flowering pink rose-bush 
in a pot. It had been lately watered, the 
green leaves sparkled in the sun, and the 
scent, as he held it under Nixie’s nose, sur- 
passed her wildest imaginings. 

She could not speak; she could only look 
at him with ‘such a sensitive, quivering, 
grateful face that he also found nothing to 
say. 
“ Did God give it to you?” she asked at 
last, 

“ Ay, ay! 
it to you.” 
“He is good. My mother will be glad. 


He told me, anyway, to give 
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Oh, teacher! I do love you.” She had 
found words to express her thanks, and now 
they flowed freely out—freely, at least, for 
Nixie, for she was at no time a very great 
talker. She told him of her mother’s illness 
and great desire for roses. In a few shy 
words she told him, too, what she had been 
doing when he last met her, and in view of this 
real rose-tree she was able to smile, when 
she came to the end, and “ the flowers were 
only thistles after all.” Only one question 
her sad experience of disappointments taught 
her. ‘Do you think these are the right 
kind of roses my mother wants to make her 
well?” 

“TI can’t say, my dear; but they grow in 
cuttings from just such a tree as she told you 
about—a tree that stands by my own cottage 
door.” 

When the rose-bush was placed in her 
arms it was found to be too heavy for her to 
carry safely, and besides, as she observed, 
the boys would never let her pass with it 
now they knew her mother was too sick to 
beat them. So it was arranged that she 
should follow the cart awhile in its rounds, 
and her friend promised that by-and-by, 
when the flowers were sold, he would drive 
down her way and carry the rose-tree through 
the court himself. 

“You're pretty tired, ain’t you?” he 
asked, as he looked down at the face which 
seemed almost transparent with the-flush of 
excitement upon it. 

“ My legs ache,” she answered. But her 
eyes followed the rose-tree, and legs seemed 
a matter of small importance in comparison 
with the joy of roses. 

“ And how are you going to walk through 
London after the cart ?” 

She smiled confidently. 
aches,” 

But he was shifting and rearranging his 
pots. The rose-tree came at length to the 
front of the cart, and beside it there was an 
empty space, into which he thrust an armful 
of straw. 

“Now, then, up you get; you shall have 
a ride in the cart as we go along.” And 
actually before Nixie could take in his 
meaning she was seated amid the flowers. 
Behind her was the pure white trumpet of an 
arum, at her side her own rose-tree; the 
pungent smell of geraniums saluted her 


“T don’t mind 


nostrils ; a fringe of bright blue lobelia was | 


close beside her left elbow. When the cart 


moved on she thought that she really must | 
be in a good dream. The other children in | quarrelled. 
the street looked like her. As for herself,| her. For years and years I never sent her 





there was no self ; all was lost in these.mar- 
vellous flowers. 

“You'll see and not hurt the bloom,” 
warned her friend, who went forward to the 
horse’s head. 

Hurt them! Nixie could have worshipped 
them all. 

‘“‘ Where do you get all the flowers from ?” 
she asked once. 

“‘]’m a gardener myself ; I grow them.” 

“ What’s that ?” 

“ Well, I make them grow.” 

“ Oh, I thought—I thought you said it was 
God makes the flowers grow ?” 

“So He does, my dear—so He does; I 
only help Him, so to speak.” 

‘It must be nice to be helping God.” 

There was no lack of customers for the 
flowers. In those hot, grey streets, every one 
who had a few pence to spare was glad to 
secure a bit of freshness and colour for him- 
self. The cart emptied rapidly, and the 
price of the rose-tree was asked again and 
again. Each time that happened there was 
a smile for Nixie, as the answer came that it 
was not for sale. It was hard to believe at 
first that what others wanted could possibly 
be reserved for her, and she trembled at 
each demand. But by degrees she grew 
quite confident, and it only pleased her to 
hear it admired. One old gentleman was 
very persistent. He must have it; he didn’t 
care what the price was. But Nixie’s friend 
was persistent too. It was not for sale, he 
said ; and as he and Nixie exchanged their 
confidential smile Nixie laid her hand upon 
the pot. 

«« Ah, you have given it to your little girl, 
I see. Well, I wanted it for mine.” 

Nixie’s smile became one of amusement 
at the notion of being taken for the teacher’s 
little girl ; but he answered gravely enough : 

“She’s not my little girl, sir. I gave her 
the rose-tree for the sake of one I had.” 

“Ah, ah! I am sorry I spoke. She's so 
like you, I thought she was yours?’ The old 
gentleman bustled off, and Nixie’s friend 
looked at the child with a curious searching 
glance. 

“‘ Had you a little girl ?” she asked. 

“Yes, but I lost her.” 

“Was that her you were looking for—her 
with the yellow hair?” 

“No, that was my wife.” 

“ And did she get lost too ?” 

“Yes, through my own fault I lost her. I 
did something I shouldn’t have done, and we 
Then I went off to sea, and left 
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a word, and when I went home she was 
gone.” 

“ And didn’t you ever find her since ?” 

He shook his head, and Nixie felt that he 
had said all he meant to say. 

At last all the flowers were gone but the 
rose. 

“ Now, tell me where your mother lives, 
he said. It was for Nixie to point out the 
way. They stopped at the entrance to the 
court. He lifted her down. 

‘Oh, teacher, teacher!” she exclaimed in 
her gratitude, “I don’t believe I ever was 
happy before.” 

He placed the rose-bush in her arms, and 
when the children of the court rushed at her 
his stalwart form warded them off. So under 
safe guardianship she carried the precious 
burden herself to her mother. The man 
held back a little and kept back the troops 
of inquisitive children. Nixie entered alone. 

“See, mother, see!” she cried. “ This 
time I’ve brought you real roses. Growing 
roses all over the tree.” 

Moggy had been asleep. She opened her 
eyes at the triumphant voice; she saw the 
plant set down at her head. 

“Why, child! why, child !” she exclaimed, 
“they’re the self-same flowers I told you of. 
It’s home come to me again.” 

“Molly,” said a voice at the door. 

‘é Tim.” 

And the next instant Nixie saw her teacher 
kneeling upon the floor with her mother caught 
close in his arms. She scarcely knew what 
followed next. The first words she heard 
distinctly were these : 

“Molly, it was all my fault. Many a time 
across the seas I’ve sworn that if ever I saw 
you again these should be the first words I 
spoke ; but I’ve come back to the old place 
now, and I’ve taken to better ways.” 

* Ah, Tim! and I’ve taken to worse.” 

That was all Nixie ever heard of the 
quarrel which had parted her parents, for the 
time they had together was short, and by one 
accord they wiped out the sadness of the 
past. 

“T shan’t trouble you long,” Moggy said. 
“Tt seems to me now I was only waiting for 
you to fetch the child.” 

She turned to Nixie and bade her roll up 
her sleeve. 

“You see the mark you put on her, Tim. 
Well, since that day, though I’ve done many 
bad things, she never got a blow from me 
nor from any one else that I could help; and 
what fretted me was the thought of leaving 
her in this place without one to fight for her.” 


” 





“ T’ll work now for her and for you too,” 

“Not forme. I'll be gone in the morning.” 

“ Gone where?” It was Nixie who asked, 

“ Dead, child, dead !” 

* Mother, mother, don’t the roses make 
you better ?” 

“ Ay, that they do; better than ever J 
hoped to feel again. Tim, I’ve tried, and 
I’ve tried to forget you, but somehow I never 
rightly could, and at the sight of the flowers 
when I woke just now I thought for a minute 
all was overand Heaven true. ‘Tell me about 
the old place at home. I shall like for this 
child to hear.” 

The court was not inclined to let Moggy 
have the stranger all to herself. Heads were 
pushed in perpetually at the door and faces 
ranged themselves at the dusky window. 

“Send them away,” she saidto Tim. “ Let 
me have peace—peace !” 

He rose and went out. When he returned 
he had disposed of his horse and cart, and 
of the court. He shut and locked the door 
behind him, and then he sat down on Moggy’s 
palliasse to leave it no more till Moggy her- 
self should leave him. 

Moggy had accepted his return easily, 
Perhaps in the light of approaching death 
no other change could seem wonderful, but 
to Nixie it was all very strange. She curled 
herself in the far corner by her mother’s head, 
and felt like one dazed as she listened to 
the conversation that took place. It wasall of 
the country, and of happy days. Moggy’s 
desire for peace in these her last hours was 
granted. She and Tim smiled as they talked, 
and their words brought visions of an earthly 
Paradise before the eyes of the listening child. 
Nut woods, where in spring the primroses 
grew, sheets of blue-bells, flowering May 
hedgerows, breezy commons, apple orchards 
laden with fruit, and through it all “ You and 
me, Tim. Do you remember?” 

Tim told how, after years of seafaring, he 
had been able to get back the old home with 
the rose-tree yet by the porch and the dam- 
son-tree over the well, and had set up asa 
gardener again. 

“‘That’s where you'll live, Nixie,” her 
mother said. 

And then Nixie whispered softly, ‘‘ Can’t 
you come too, mother?” 

*‘ No, child, I can’t; and I’ll tell you why. 
All that was given to me long ago, and I had 
only to be good and happy. But I must 
needs be bad, and I lost my chance. Tim, 
presently, I’d like the child to look at me 
well, lying dead here in this filthy hole ; and, 
then, if ever she feels inclined to be bad, 
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she can say to herself, ‘ That’s what it comes | 
to” You see”—and Moggy’s smile was not 
bitter—“ even we bad ’uns may be of some 
use after all.” 

Nixie’s head drooped as the night wore on. 
The excitement of the day had fatigued her, 
and the sound of her father’s and mother’s 
voices was soothing. It passed from words 
into gentle murmurings. Then in her ears 
it ceased altogether. The next thing she 
heard was the voice of her father bidding her 
wake. 

“ Mother !” was the first word she spoke. 

“ Mother’s dead !” 

Nixie’s was no passionate grief. The 
knowledge that her mother was dying had 
been hers for so long, the habit of bearing 
what she did not like had been so formed, 
that she accepted this sorrow gently, as she 
had accepted the rest of her share in life. 
Her father had awakened her in the dark, and 
took her out for an hour or two. When she 





saw her mother again it was not as Moggy 
had pictured herself, in the midst of dirt and 
wretchedness, but decently stretched under a 
clean white sheet, with the pink rose-tree 
flowering at her head, and the peace of her 
gentle end shining yet in the waxen features. 

“ Please God, I'll be a good father to you, 
Nixie,” Tim said as they gazed together; “and 
you'll try to be a good child, won't you ?” 

“Ves, father,” Nixie answered simply, “be- 
cause she was a good mother to me.” 

In a garden in the country Nixie works 
under her father’s directions. Once in each 
season they make a pilgrimage with flowers 
all a-growing and a-blowing to those lands 
near home where children like Nixie hardly 
know that in England roses grow. Nixie is 
ignorant still, for, as he truly said, Tim was 
no teacher. But little by little they learn 
together ; and if any one asks Nixie how she 
and her father spend their time, she answers 
that they help God to make the flowers grow. 
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ERE the last streaks of sunset die 
And song of thrush and blackbird cease, 

And whilst from valley streams arise 

White mists and shadows in fresh wreath ; 

Oh, husbandman, review again 

Thy corn stacks built up in the sun, 

That, as fresh plumage to the bird, 

Are warmth and beauty to thine home ; 

Then, think who gave the shower and breeze, 
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The evening dews and ripening heat, 
The cheerful reaper a full time 
Zo bend the sickle through the fields 
And lead their treasure to the fold : 
Oh, husbandman, review again 
Thy corn stacks built up in the sun ; 
Sing unto God an evening hymn 
And thankful say, ‘This He hath done.” 
E. G. CHARLESWORTH. 
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By THE REV. EDWARD STORROW. 


3 “PROV art a prince amongst us,” said 
heathen tribes to the majestic Abra- 
ham, and no words could better express the 
feelings with which the once wild tribes of 
the Cape regarded the departed Moffat. In 
every sense he was the princely patriarch of 
the Bechuanas. 
Those of us who heard him in 1840— 2, 
on his return to England after twenty-three 
years of labour, far beyond the limits of 


civilisation in South Africa, have never for- | 


gotten the impression produced, not only by 
his thrilling speeches but by his appearance. 
Tall, lithe, remarkably erect and active, with 
a most noble, expressive, and benevolent 
countenance, set in a profusion of black hair, 
he impressed all who heard him, and led the 
observant listener to say, ‘This is just the 


kind of kingly man to impress and influence | 


rude and barbarous races.” And_ these 
qualities he retained to an unusual degree 
almost to the last. But in addition to these 
fine physical characteristics he had intel- 
lectual and moral ones which gave him 
wonderful power over untutored men, and 


which won the respect of the most refined 


and spiritual. He was neither learned, nor 
gifted with power of abstract thought, but he 
had tender penetration, gentle tact, a kindly 
sense of humour, courage, inexhaustible 
patience, cheerfulness, benevolence, un- 
selfishness, and one strdng, all-absorbing 
purpose. These, whilst they made him a 
splendid missionary, also made him a de- 
lightful companion. It was a rare treat to 
be with him in free, unconstrained inter- 
course. His great descriptive power, his 
remarkably retentive memory—I have heard 
him relate, not only the incidents of an event 
which happened when he was a boy some 
seventy-five years before, but every detail 
of expression then used—his romantic and 
varied experiences, and the living interest 
and sympathy he retained to the last on all 
questions affecting Africa, made such inter- 
course ever welcome. 

Dr. Moffat was born at Ormiston on the 
21st of December, 1795, not far from the 
Haddington where John Brown prepared 
his Commentary. That carries us back to 
the very beginning of the missionary enter- 
prise which Moffat lived to make honoured. 
The Baptist Missionary Society had sent its 
two first missionaries to Bengal. 





The Lon- | 


don Missionary Society was formed just three 
months previous to his birth; while the 
Church, Wesleyan, and other societies had yet 
to be formed. The whole of Polynesia, China, 
Madagascar, and all India and Africa, with 
the exception of three or four limited loca- 
lities on the coasts of each, were without any 
Protestant missions. It gives us some con- 
ception of the spread and power of Chris- 
tianity in a single lifetime to reflect, that 
now, through the vast and populous regions 
of heathenism, then so desolate and neglected, 
there should be about 2,o00 European and 
American Protestant missionaries labour- 
ing along with at least 25,000 native helpers 
in more than 5,000 places, and that they 
have gathered 2,000,000 converts into the 
Christian Church, and translated the Bible 
into every important language spoken by 
idolaters and Mahommedans. Christians may 
well rejoice in all this, and the decriers 
of missions may justly be asked whether 
these splendid facts harmonize with their 
theories on missions, or justify the in- 
difference, if not contempt, with which they 
are treated. 

How Moffat was trained by godly parents ; 
how he became a gardener, first in Scotland 
and then near Warrington ; how the sight of 


a bill announcing a meeting of the London 


Missionary Society as he walked into the 
town, when he was nineteen years of age, 
recalled to his mind all he had heard from 
his mother of the Moravian Missions, and led 
him to resolve to be a missionary also, need 
not be narrated ; but a feature of the year 
1816, when he was ordained in September 
and sailed for Africa in October, is worthy of 
notice. 

Moffat was appointed to South Africa, and 
the first scene of his labours was among the 
Namaquas, considerably north of the Orange 
River. Disturbed and unsatisfactory as the 
state of Africa now is, it was very much 
more so sixty-five, and even thirty-five, years 
ago. Invasion followed on invasion ; right 
was ignored, and might reigned. Those 
who had power used it mercilessly as Attila 
and Ghingis Khan; whole tribes were broken 
up and dispersed, entire districts were de- 
populated ; towns and villages were levelled 
with the ground ; the weak were slain with- 
out compunction, or enslaved ; to kill with- 
out provocation was common, and did not 
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seem to disturb the minds of the murderers. 
“ The missionaries were the only people who 
did not steal cattle.” Africaner, to whose 
kraal Moffat found his way, was a lawless 
and cruel chief. He was told that Africaner 
would surely set him up as a mark for his 
youths to shoot at, or make his skull into a 
drinking trophy ; but the result was his con- 
version, evidenced by a most remarkable 
change of character and life. Respecting 
him a Namaqua chief subsequently said to 
Moffat, as they stood looking at Africaner 
in a supplicating attitude, entreating parties 
ripe for a battle to live at peace: “‘ There 
is the man, once the lion, at whose roar even 
the inhabitants of distant hamlets fled from 
their houses! Yes, and I” (patting his chest 
with his hand) “have, for fear of his ap- 
proach, fled with my people, our wives, and our 
babes, to the mountain glen or to the wilder- 
ness, and spent nights among beasts of prey, 
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rather than gaze on the eyes of this lion or 
hear his roar.” 

But Namaqualand was not the best sphere 
for a missionary like Moffat, and aftera care- 
ful survey, some travelling, and no few hair- 
breadth escapes, he settled with his newly- 
married wife at Kuruman, among the Bechu- 
anas, in 1821. This was then one of the 
most remote mission-stations in Africa, “ six 
hundred miles from the nearest market 
town,” seldom visited by the trader or travel- 
lers, and far beyond even the indirect juris- 
diction of the Cape Government. And here 
commenced a history which, for true heroism, 
noble contention with difficulties and evils, 
the manifestation of Christian temper and 
principle, and the exhibition of the power of 
Christianity to reform and refine, “ to make 
the wilderness and the solitary place glad, 
and the desert to rejoice and blossom as the 
rose,” will compare favourably with benevo- 
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lent efforts anywhere, and affords a splendid 
proof of the success and efficacy of Christian 
missions. 

The Bechuanas, when Moffat and his co- 
adjutor, Mr. Hamilton, settled among them, 
were intensely ignorant and depraved. They 
were less debased than the Bushmen; not so 
ferocious as the Caffres, or so ruthless as the 
Matabele, and thought themselves superior 
to the Hottentots; but to us they seem to 
be unmitigated barbarians. Of reading and 
writing they were ignorant. It is not easy to 
define to what degree they had a religion of 
any kind. They were not idolaters, neither 
were they in any proper sense monotheists. 
Sorcery and witchcraft were the most power- 
ful spiritual forces they vaguely recognised, 
and the rain-maker was the chief representa- 
tive of these. ‘They could with impunity 
rob, murder, lie and exchange wives. No 
matter how disgraceful the action might be, 
or what deceit, prevarication, duplicity and 
oaths were required to support it, success 
made them perfectly happy in a practice in 
which most were adepts.” Women of course 
were degraded, and did almost all the manual 
labour ; and a suggestion that they might get 
their husbands to assist in house-building 
sent them into a roar of laughter. For a 


long time Christian labour among them 
seemed as abortive as sowing seed among 
the stones and sand of their deserts. The 
sense of religion, so strong in the Aryan 
race, seemed to be wanting in them. They 
were perfectly callous and indifferent to in- 
struction, unless it were followed by some 


temporal benefit. Give, and they would 
jisten and praise ; refuse their unjust de- 
mands, and praise would turn to ridicule and 
abuse. The mission-houses were visited by 
numbers of dirty, greedy people, who lounged 
about for hours, interrupted work, stole food 
as it was cooking, resented any request, how- 
ever gently made, to go away; and when it 
pleased them to depart, “left ten times more 
than their number behind—company still 
more offensive.” At public worship some 
would be snoring, others laughing, others 
working, and others removing certain name- 
less insects from their persons and ornaments, 
whilst some one would seize the opportunity, 
whilst the missionary was engaged for a fixed 
time, to carry off from his premises whatever 
could be laid hands on. The missionaries, 
after much labour, dug a trench two miles 
long, which saved them great trouble, and 
turned their poor struggling gardens into 
oases of beauty and fruitfulness. So the 
women turned the whole of the water into 





their own gardens. The two missionaries had 
alternately to go daily a distance of three 
miles, at the hottest time of the day, to tun 
the water back into the canal they had made; 

and after many days, during which this was 
alternately done and undone, the women 
went and destroyed the dam ‘which turned 
the water from the river to the channel, 

thus causing it to flow wastefully into its 
ancient bed. Mrs. Moffat could get no assist- 
ance in domestic work, and some of their 
clothes had to be sent one hundred miles 
to be washed. Other troubles of a more 
dangerous kind arose. The country suffered 
much from drought; the land was barren; 

the cattle died ; the poor people were reduced 
to live on roots and reptiles. It was the pre- 
sence, or the prayers, or the wells dug by the 
missionaries, that frightened away the clouds, 
—so said the rain-maker, and so believed the 
people. A chief, with twelve attendants, 
visited Moffat to tell him he must go, or be 
killed. When, after much parleying, he 
threw open his vest, and, erect and fearless, 
exclaimed, “Then, if you will, you may drive 
your spears into my heart,” the leader, 
ashamed, said to his followers, ‘‘ These men 
must have ten lives ; when they are so fear- 
less of death, there must be something in 
immortality.” Then came a great external 
peril. The Mantatees—a warlike tribe, 
greatly dreaded, whose march for hundreds 
of miles might have been traced by human 
bones—came down on the land. Pillage and 
slaughter ensued, and, but for the promptitude 
of Moffat in securing aid from the Griquas, 
would have laid the land bare and desolate 
alike of cattle and men. Then followed 
other and long-continued troubles, arising 
from the lawlessness and violence of Boer 
adventurers and native tribes. All this, of 
course, was as painful to the humane mind 
of Moffat as it was detrimental to the 
work he had at heart; but he laboured 
nobly on, and the result and reward of his 
Christian instruction, illustrated by a life of 
remarkable integrity, patience, unselfishness 
and benevolence, came at last. Attendance 
at worship became more frequent and devout. 
Christian instruction was desired, and the 
power of the truth was felt. Men, who had 
mocked at tenderness of feeling, and regarded 
tears as unworthy of their sex, now were 
broken down, and wept copiously, because 
of their sinfulness. The genuineness of their 
emotions was proved by the change in their 
lives, and their entrance on acourse of moral 
and social improvement. Some of them 
built a new and larger place of worship at 
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their own cost, and with their own hands. 
Ridiculous ornaments gave place to decent 
clothing; rancid oil and red ochre to soap 
and water. The missionary’s wife was be- 
sought to assist both men and women to 
make decent garments, and the missionary 
how to make candles, and to cultivate fields 
and gardens. Chests, chairs, tables—hitherto 
unknown, or known only to be laughed or 
wondered at as troublesome, unnecessary 
things—were roughly made. Better still, 
truthfulness, honesty, industry, humanity, 
became principles of life and conduct. Thus, 
by the slow but certain progress of gospel 
truth, whole families became “clothed and in 
their right mind.” 

And this moral and social revolution, so 
different from those with which Africa has 
been familiar all through her sad _ history, 
begun after years of toil and struggle in 
1828, bears evidence of its divine origin to 
this day, not only at the Kuruman, but in 
regions and among tribes far beyond. For 
Moffat’s sympathies were broad as Africa 
itself, and his zeal deep and strong as its 
wants and woes. Moreover, there was not 
only so much that was marvellous and beauti- 
ful in the work he accomplished, his own 
person was so distinguished, and his character 
and life so different from those of Africans, 


and, alas! of Europeans in Africa, that he 
became a centre of interest and influence 


even tofar distant tribes. Traders, travellers, 
Boers, native refugees, chiefs and ambas- 
sadors, all sought out this man of peace and 
good-will, either for the information he could 
give, the succour he could afford, or to wonder 
at what a man, without arms, money, re- 
tainers, or political status, could accomplish. 
The most remarkable, romantic, and resultful 
incident of this nature was the visit paid him 
by two most distinguished chiefs, sent by 
Moselekatse, king of that great division of 
the Zulu race distinguished as the Matabele. 
Moffat, reluctantly, but constrained by a high 
sense of duty and honour, that he might pro- 
tect them from great perils, accompanied them 
all the way to the powerful and much-dreaded 
monarch’s court. The report of the ambas- 
sadors’ and Moffat’s own extraordinary in- 
fluence over others, produced a profound 
and lasting impression for good, not only on 
Moselekatse, but on his leading men. 

But Moffat’s life was so full of events that 
in the space properly occupied in a magazine 
they cannot be narrated, nor is it necessary. 
The public have learned through many 
channels within the last few weeks the main 
features of his life, and we refer to them now 


as briefly as may be, not only that this sketch 
may be more complete, but especially that it 
may assist us to estimate the qualities and 
character of this man, whom, with singular 
unanimity, all classes and parties have so 
recently honoured themselves by honouring. 
He visited Cape Town in 1838, hoping to 
have printed his translation of the New 
Testament into Bechuana, but this being im- 
practicable, he came to England, where he 
made a profound impression by his speeches, 
and the publication of his ‘ Missionary 
Labours and Scenes in South Africa.” He 
returned there in 1843, and translated the 
Old Testament, and printed it at Kuruman 
in 1857. Upto 1870, he pressed on Christian 
work at his own station, and made several 
visits for the same end to distant places, the 
most important of these being, in 1859, to 
Inyati, to introduce a party of missionaries 
to the Matabele. Then he came to England, 
driven home chiefly by insomnia. How, 
until the gth of August, when, somewhat 
suddenly, he peacefully passed to his rest 
and reward, he lived among friends and per- 
sons of kindred sympathies need not be told. 
The zeal which took him to Africa, and kept 
him at his work for fifty-four long years in 
spite of remarkable difficulties and dangers, 
burnt in his breast to the very end. In the 
pulpit, on the platform, and in the drawing- 
room, he was ever willing to plead on behalf 
of Africa. He was received and welcomed 
everywhere. His noble and venerable ap- 
pearance at any great gathering, however 
familiar his presence was, sent a thrill of 
pleasure through the assembly if they did not 
honour him by applause. The noble testi- 





monial of £5,800 freely subscribed for the 
| honour and comfort of one who cared not 
| for money, and was too simple and frugal to 
need it; the position he was invited to 
fill in Westminster Abbey in 1875; the 
| banquet given to his honour at the London 
Mansion House in 1881; and the great 
number of representative men who followed 
to his grave, were fine testimonials to his 
noble life, and grand, though simple worth ; 
and it leads us to think better of mankind 
that all this should have been done toward 
one who was “ only a missionary.” 

What was the secret of his great influence 
over wild and barbarous tribes, as well as in 
refined and gentle society? It was not great- 
ness as the world estimates it, but the great- 
ness which has its foundation in goodness. 
His natural qualities eminently fitted him to 
be a missionary in Africa, and these qualities 





were consecrated and guided by an unusual 
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amount of the mind of Christ, causing him to 
be the real and ideal missionary he was. 
He was Christ-like, let it be repeated and 
emphasised ; or if we had more minutely to 
analyze his character we should describe it 
as containing very harmoniously the quali- 
ties of the child, the hero, the saint, and the 
philanthropist. The simplicity of his habits, 
and the gentleness and humility of his spirit, 
made him everywhere at home and beloved. 
Without this he could not and would not 
have lived in Africa as he did, travelling 
immense distances over the wilderness alone, 
or with a single attendant ; sleeping under a 
bush ; washing his own linen and waiting till 
it was dried in the sun; dependent on his 
gun for his food, and when that failed 
tightening his leather girdle to mitigate the 
pangs of hunger. Elements of this were his 
sense of humour, his tact, and great good- 
nature. To these he owed very largely his 
good health, his life often when in peril, the 
power to subdue those who, through the 
force of evil habits or self-interest, for years 
were impervious to good influence, and in 
many cases his personal enemies. He was— 
“ Rich in saving common sense, 
And as the greatest only are 
In his simplicity sublime.” 

As God judges, not man, the heroic 
element was strong in him. He dared re- 
peatedly to go where men said he would 
meet with a violent death. He often 
traversed regions infested with wild beasts. 
He faced men who had never hesitated to 
shed blood. He interposed between men 
furious with -passion, or companies met for 
conflict, that at much risk he might persuade 
them to be friends. He ventured to reason of 
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— 
righteousness, temperance, and a judgment to 
come, before chiefs in whose presence their 
own people trembled, and who probably 
never before had listened to words of re- 
monstrance and advice. To dare all this, 
and yet more, to bear, as he did, with the 
hardships and self-denials of ordinary life 
for years, was an exhibition of quiet heroism 
which rebukes not only the self-indulgence 
of the age, but suggests some useful lessons 
to all ministers and missionaries. 

We have never known a man who so com- 
bined indignation against wrong with kindly 
pity for the doer of it and tender compassion 
for the suffering. Thus was he like the 
Saviour whose gospel he preached, and so 
practically illustrated. His keen sense of 
suffering made him to suffer, but the convic- 
tion that in Christianity he had a sovereign 
remedy, alike for the sins and sorrows of all 
African races, restrained him from abandon- 
ing scenes which must have been to his 
sensitive nature most painful and revolting, 
The worse the people the more need and 
scope was there for such as he; and there- 
fore it was that hetoiled on, deeming no one 
too debased for his efforts, and- no work too 
insignificant for him to do. ‘To teach 
children, to elevate despised women, to 
mollify savage men, to save life, to mitigate 
suffering, to introduce the blessings of civil- 
ised life, to convert the sinful, to lead all 
toward God, ‘‘to point to heaven and show 
the way,” was the passion of his life. And 
splendid was his success. 

A fac-simile copy of one of his last efforts 
in verse we append as illustrative of the 
simple secret of his power and the one un- 
changing purpose of his life :— 
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INVISIBLE GLORIES OF THE HEAVENS. 
By E. W. MAUNDER, F.R.A.S., oF THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH. 


I.—THE SUN’S CORONA, 


HERE is no phenomenon of Nature 
which is so truly impressive as a total 
eclipse of the sun. The beautiful pageants 
of the evening and the morning are too often 
witnessed to produce the same effect upon 
us, whilst the storm, the earthquake, and the 
volcano in eruption, by the confusion and 
fear for personal safety they produce, render 
men unfit to watch their developments. But 
the eclipse awes and subdues by what might 
almost be called moral means alone : no noise, 
no danger accompanies it; the body is not 
tortured, nor the mind confused by the rush 
of the blast, the crash of the thunderpeal, the 
rocking of the earthquake, or the fires of the 
volcano. The only sense appealed to is that 
of sight ; the movements of the orbs of heaven 
go on without noise or confusion, and with a 
majestic smoothness in which there is neither 
hurry nor delay. 

The impression produced by an eclipse is 
not confined to dark ages, or to savage races 
to whom the causes of the occurrence are all 
unknown, and its effect is heightened beyond 
measure by its unforeseen and mysterious 
character. Scientificmen perfectly acquainted 
notonly withthe cause of the phenomenon but 
also with the appearances they had to expect 
have found themselves awe-struck and even 
overwhelmed. An astronomer in one eclipse 
failed to make any observations, and being 
asked how it happened, replied that he was 
but a man! Another records the dizziness he 
experienced as the awful Shadow sped over 
the earth towards him with a hundred times 
the speed of an express train, and how the 
solid tower on which he stood seemed to 
reel and bend beneath his feet. “ It was 
the most terrible spectacle I had ever be- 
held.” Others cannot find words in which 
to express the impression produced. “The 
blackness was infernally awful, utterly unlike 
the soft darkness of approaching night.” 
During one eclipse a crowd of spectators 
were standing near the group of astronomers, 
and were watching the diminishing thread of 
sunlight. They talked, chattered, joked and 
laughed as the shadow crept on, wn/i/ the 
dread moment when the sun _ suddenly 
vanished, and then a deep silence fell on all. 
Not a word, not a cry, scarcely a breath could 
be heard. The totality lasted but two short 
minutes, yet the prevailing opinion was that 


| they had stood there in that awful pause for 
| full two hours. 
But a total eclipse is not all darkness and 
terror ; it has a beauty and a glory all its 
/own. Scarcely has the dark moon hidden 
| the last thread of sunlight from view than 
spurs of rosy light are seen around the black 
disk that now fills the place so lately occupied 
by the glorious King of Day. And these 
rosy spurs of light shine on a background of 
a pearly glory, as impressive in its beauty as 
the swift march of the awful Shadow, and the 
seeming descent of the darkened heavens, 
were in terror. There it shines, pure, lovely, 
and serene, radiant with a light like molten 
silver, wreathing the darkened sun with a 
halo like that round a saintly head in some 
noble altar-piece ; so that whilst the dreadful 
shadow has in some cases awed a laughing 
and frivolous crowd into silence, in other 
cases the pure radiance of that halo has 
forced spectators to their knées with an in- 
volyntary exclamation, “The Glory,” as if 
God Himself had made known His presence 
in the moment of the sun’s eclipse. 

This beautiful halo isknown to astronomers 
as the Corona. The part of it which lies 
nearest the sun is much more brilliant than 
the outlying portions, indeed it is so daz- 
zlingly bright, that, like the full moon, it can- 
not be comfortably observed with a telescope 
unless a shade glass is used. This “ inner 
corona,” as it is frequently called, is further 
distinguished from the outer by its possess- 
ing a tolerably definite outline, and it forms 
a fairly regular ring round the sun the 
breadth of which may average about one- 
eighth of the sun’s diameter. The outer 
corona, on the contrary, is most irregular in 
shape, and consists for the most part of long 
rays or streamers of light of every variety of 
length, breadth, and brightness, flowing from 
the sun in every direction, and often strongly 
suggesting the idea, which may possibly be 
very near the truth, that the sun is closely 
surrounded by a multitude of small comets, 
and that these streamers are their tails. Be- 
tween these streamers there are dark spaces 
or “rifts,” strongly recalling the familiar ap- 
pearance which children call “the sun drink- 
ing,” when the sun shining over the irregular 
edges of a cloud lights up the vapour-laden 
air with long bright beams, whilst dark 
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shadows lie between. But these rifts are 
real spaces, not shadows, for in that case they 
would be always straight, whereas they are 
often more or less curved. So much the 
corona shows to the eye, but in the telescope 
it is seen to be full of the most wild and 
beautiful forms, parts of it brighter than 
the rest, cloud-like, thread-like, twisted and 
tangled, infinite in their variety of delicate 
form as the tracery we find on our window 
panes on a frosty morning. 

The general appearance of the whole corona 
is that of a great star, a thousand times 
larger than any star of the midnight sky ; and 
with the black ball of the moon in the centre, 
and here and there the rosy flush and weird 
shape of some bright prominence, the whole 
has been very aptly compared to a superb 
decoration, a star of a nobler order than the 
Garter or the Bath, glittering on the breast 
of heaven itself. 

The comparison of the corona to a star 
does not, however, always hold equally good, 
for it is so far from presenting the sameappear- 
ance in every eclipse, that in no two is it of 
the same shape, brightness, or extent. But 
its varied appearances may perhaps be 
grouped under two principal forms; either 
as it sends forth beams of nearly equal 
length from every side, and so presents the 
appearance of a star, or as the outer corona 
consists almost entirely of two great streamers 
on opposite sides of the sun, so that the 
whole closely resembles “the ring with 
wings,” the symbol which on Assyrian monu- 
ments is always shown as floating over the 
head of the king, and which is designed to 
indicate the Presence and the Protection of 
the Deity. It is indeed by no means im- 
possible that this symbol actually owed its 
origin to the revelations of a total eclipse, 
and not to any supposed analogy between 
the ring and wings, and the Divine attributes 
of Eternity and Power. 

However this may be, the fact that the 
corona varies in so decided a manner from 
one eclipse to another is a most important 
fact. For the corona is not the only pheno- 
menon belonging to the sun which varies. 
The dark markings on the sun which we 
call spots, and which measure 50,000 miles 
in diameter or even more, the bright mark- 
ings called faculz, and the rosy prominences 
are not equally frequent at all times. In 
1878 and 1879 all three classes were but 
seldom seen, and when seen were only small. 
In 1882 all were very numerous, and very 
large. Eleven years earlier, in 1871, they 
had also been numerous, and again eleven 





years before that. In other words, the sun js 
very active about once every eleven years - 
its activity then gradually declines for about 
six Or seven years until it is almost wholly 
quiescent, and then for four years it grows 
more active, displaying- spots, facule, and 
prominences in ever-increasing abundance, 
until the end of another period of eleven 
years, after which it again begins to de. 
cline. 

Up to the present time we have had very 
few opportunities for observing the corona, 
It has only been visible during the two or 
three minutes of a total eclipse, and it has 
only been properly watched during the last 
few of these. But, so far as the observations 
go, they all tend to suggest that the corona 
varies at the same time as the spots, being 
smaller but more brilliant at the time of 
greatest activity, and more extended, and 
less brilliant, at the time of least. 

If this be so, it lends additional importance 
to the inquiry, ‘“‘ What zs the corona ?” for if 
it varies with the sun’s activity, it may be that 
we should find in it the explanation of this 
strange eleven-year period, and of much else 
that is mysterious in the sun. And since 
the variation in the sun’s activity is known 
to produce a most powerful effect on the 
magnetism of the earth, and as it is suspected 
by many that it likewise has an influence on 
our harvests, our storms, our plagues and 
our panics, it is clear that the corona is 
associated with an interest far beyond that 
which attaches to most of the objects of 
astronomical research. 

But how to learn more about it, that was 
the difficulty; since we could only get a 
glimpse of it for two or three minutes at a 
time, and at intervals so wide apart. If it 
could only be seen by daylight! But that 
was impossible, for scarcely does the merest 
thread of real sunlight appear from behind 
the dark moon than all the bright vision 
fades, overpowered by “the glory that ex- 
celleth.” 

“Impossible.” “Never mention that stupid 
word to me,” said Napoleon. The slothful 
man says, “ There is a lion in the way,” and 
so, Ruskin reminds us, does the brave man. 
But whilst the sluggard says, “It will kill 
me,” the brave man resolves, “I will kill it.” 
And in this case, as so many others, the lion 
Difficulty. has been overcome by ingenuity 
and perseverance. 

In the present instance the lion-slayer was 
Dr. Huggins, an astronomer whose past 
achievements had well fitted him for the en- 
counter. Dr. Huggins had learned from the 
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observations made during the eclipse of 1882 
that the light of the corona was very rich in 
yiolet rays. It was possible, though the 
light of the sky, caused by the diffusion or 
scattering of the sunlight in our atmosphere, 
was brighter as a whole than the corona, yet 
that there might be some particular shade of 
violet for which the corona would be ‘the 
brighter. Dr. Huggins resolved therefore to 
try various violet glasses and violet solutions 
until one was found which should allow just 
those shades of violet to pass in which the 
corona was richest, and which should stop 
back every other colour. 

But this was not all. Violet is not a 
bright colour to the eye, but it acts very 
quickly on a photographic plate, so that a 
lady who should have her portrait taken in 
aviolet dress would appear in the photograph 
to be dressed in white or at least in some 
very pale colour. Dr. Huggins therefore 
thought he would have a much better chance 
of success if he tried photography than if he 
tried to view the corona directly, the more 
so that he was well acquainted with a pro- 
perty of the photographic plate which pro- 
mised to be of great service. This is its 
great sensitiveness to small differences of 
light, a sensitiveness which can be very con- 
siderably increased by suitable management. 
If then there were any shade of violet for 
which the coronal light was stronger than 
the sky light, there was good hope that the 
photographic plate would be sensitive to the 
difference and would detect and record its 
shape. 

It is needless to say that the problem was 
not solved in a moment, but after many 
experiments in order to learn what shade of 
violet was best, and how to manipulate the 
plate to most advantage, Dr. Huggins had 
the delight of finding he had secured a 
photograph of the corona. Further experi- 
ments enabled him to get not merely the 
brighter inner corona, but also the fainter 
outer part, with its curved rays and dark 
rifts. Unfortunately our climate offers very 
few days when the sky is clear enough for 
such delicate work, but our Columbus having 


once shown the way to a new world, it will 


be easy for others to follow him, and for those 
astronomers who enjoy sunnier skies, or 
who on mountain ranges are raised above 
the mists and vapours of lower earth, to 
work out in its proper fulness the method 
he has devised. And so that tide of glory 
which has so long ebbed and flowed around 
the sun‘ unseen and unwatched will at last 
have all its changes recorded on the sensi- 
tive plate, and the old lesson of the power 
Nofypatieace and perseverance to vanquish 
difficulties: will have received yet another 
illustration. 

-But a total eclipse has other lessons than 
these. From the Bible itself we learn to 
look on the sun as the type of Him Who is 
“the Sun of Righteousness ” and “ Light of 
the world.” Has the brevity of its eclipse 
no word of teaching and comfort? Day by 
day, year by year, the sun sheds down his 
light upon untold millions of men, and most 
of them pass from their cradle to their grave 
without ever knowing the “horror of great 
darkness” when he is hidden in eclipse. And 
to those to whom it comes, how brief is the 
period of withdrawal, not eight minutes in 
the extremest case! Have we not here in 
symbol what elsewhere our loving Father 
has set forth in word? “ For a small moment 
have I forsaken thee ; but with great mercies 
will I gather thee. In a little wrath I hid 
my face from thee for a moment: Dut with 
everlasting kindness will I have mercy on 
thee, saith the Lord thy Redeemer.” 

But there is a need for the eclipse. But 
for it our eyes would never behold the 
glory that is ever there, for the glare and 
glitter which hang about earthly things dazzle 
us. Happy those who, in the hour of dark- 
ness when the ight has left the things of 
earth, can behold and rejoice in the glory 
in the heavens. Happier far those whose 
hearts, more sensitive even than the photo- 
graphic plate, can perceive the glory amid 
the sunshine, and who, whilst it remains 
unseen by the eyes of earthly men, vibrate 





to its slightest movement, and “endure as 
seeing Him Who is invisible.” 





** GREEN.” 


OFT shades, that rest and soothe the eye, 
Half-blinded by the glare of day, 

When, turning from the dusty road, 

In deep green gloom of woods we stray, 
And mark the tint of springing ferns, 

Their summer beauties scarce unfuried, 
And listen to the voice of birds, 

The hum of all the insect world. 


Then, looking upwards where warm rays 
Through tender leaves of beeches shine, 
We dimly catch reflected there 
Faint images of things Divine. 
A whisper falls from yon green arch 
Of beauty higher than its own, 
“Tn sight like to an emerald,” 
“ A rainbow round about the throne.” 


And it is sweet to wander forth 
In summer by the river-side, 
Where trees and water-weeds have hung 
Green shadows on the glassy tide ; 
And idly pulling here and there 
Fresh blossoms in the aftermath, 
To watch the flicker of the leaves 
Where ash-tree shadows fleck the path. 


For is there not a deeper joy, 

A hope these soft green hues suggest, 
A vision of a peaceful life, 

Leading at last to perfect rest ? 
To where the living waters flow, 

Beside those green and quiet meads, 
Where the Good Shepherd even now 

His own beloved ones safely leads. 

S. M. GIDLEY. 
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THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY AND THE LAST 
HALF CENTURY. 


—— have been many men who, after 
discovering that they were called toa 
certain life-work, have accomplished their 
duty well ; but in the person of Lord Shaftes- 
bury we have an example of one who has 
fulfilled so many missions, that some of them 
are hardly remembered by the present gene- 
ration. The Earl’s philanthropic career has 
been singularly consistent throughout. Though 
possessing neither great wealth nor extraor- 
dinary. genius, his life has been successful in 
an eminent degree. He lives before the 
world as one of the greatest benefactors of 
the race which the nineteenth century has 
produced. Though nothing like even a brief 
history of the family can be given, some 
slight reference to the ancestors of three 
centuries may enable the reader better to 
understand the position occupied before the 
public by the present Earl. 

Anthony Ashley Cooper, who became the 
first Earl, was son and heir of Sir James 
Cooper, a baronet of Hampshire, and he was 
born in 1621. Though at the outbreak of 
civil. warehe sided with the King, having 
been present at the raising of the royal stan- 
dard at Nottingham, the young adventurer 
soon, changed sides, and became known to 
Cromwell as “the little..man with three 
names.” Though he sat in Parliament during 
the Commonwealth he actively promoted the 
Restoration, and afterwards became the cham- 
pion of the Exclusion Bill. Somewhat im- 
petuoug, Or even headstrong, he was no 
fe iohe time-server ; on the contrary, as may 
be inferred from allusions to his character by 
both Dryden and Thomson, he already in- 
herited that philanthropic instinct which has 
since been so fully developed in the family. 
The second. Earl, who succeeded-to the title 
in 1682, was the author of «“Character- 
istics of Men, Manners, Opinions, and 
Times,” and the eldest son of this noble- 
man by his second wife—a daughter of Lord 
Folkestone—became the fifth Earl; and a 
brother of this latter, who succeeded to the 
estates and married a daughter of the Duke 
of Marlborough, was father of the philan- 
thropist. As Lord Ashley, the present peer 
was married, in 1830, to Emily, daughter of 
the fifth Earl Cowper, and six out of ten 
children who came of this happy union are 
still living. The Countess, who died about 
ten years ago, was, from the first, in full sym- 
pathy with her husband’s life-work ; she made 





great personal sacrifices to promote that 
work, and advanced it on every occasion to 
the full extent of a high-born woman’s 
ability. 

The country seat at St. Giles’s, Dorset- 
shire, is in all respects a model, rural resi- 
dence. The pictures, the furniture, and the 
library are all worthy of particular attention ; 
while the mansion itself has been greatly 
improved by the present occupier. _ Visitors 
will not pass through the apartments without 
meeting with things which will remind them 
of the seventh Earl’s life missions. Thus the 
works of Inigo Jones, Sir Peter Lely, and the 
MSS. of Handel may not attract so much 
attention as the huge bust of her husband in 
the magnificent dining-room, which was pre- 
sented to the late Countess in 1859, by North 
of England operatives, in recognition of “the 
persevering and successful efforts of her noble 
husband in promoting, by legislative enact- 
ment, a limitation of the hours of labour of 
children, females, and young persons em- 
ployed in mills and factories.” 

Lord Shaftesbury is nearly as old as the 
present century, having been born on the 
28th of April, 1801, and he was educated at 
Harrow and at Christ Church, Oxford. For 
a short time after leaving the University he 
represented Woodstock in the House oi 
Commons, until he was returned for Dor- 
setshire at- the General Election of 1831. 
At this date, it may be said, the philantio- 
pist commenced his active career, and his 
first mission was represented by the,work he 
undertook for the amelioration of the lot,of 
children and young persons in factories. 

. The introduction of. machines iayented by 
the accomplished Arkwright broughtyabout a 
beneficent industrial revolution, but evils also 


/quickly followed, such as wereia disgrace to a 


civilised community. ,, Under the old system 
cotton manufacture had been carried on in 
the cottages of the operatives, but costly 
machinery at once necessitated the erection 
of large factories, which accordingly arose 
with wonderful rapidity in the northern coun- 
ties, and soon required more than the native 
population to attend their myriads of spindles. 
To look after these spindles it was found 
that children, including those who were not 
long past infancy, did quite as well as adults; 
and hence the manufacturers’ agents found 


that it served their purpose to procure barge- 


loads of what they called apprentices from 
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the workhouses of London and other large 
towns. When once they were given up by 
their native parishes, the daily drudgery of 
these unfortunate young creatures was super- 
intended by overseers who had more, than 
might have been thought possible to be the 
case, of the Egyptian taskmaster in their 
constitution. There were of course a few 
manufacturers who refused to tolerate cruelty 
and abuse of power on the part of the strong 
over the weak, but these were quite excep- 
tional. The ordinary rule was to get all the 
work out of the children that was possible, 
regardless alike of either health or morality. 
The ages of the “hands” in certain mills 
commenced at six years; and children from 
six to twelve, with surprising cruelty, were 
compelled to stand at their work for twelve, 
or even fifteen hours a day. Not content 
even with such exactions, there were many 
manufacturers who kept their machinery in 
motion by night as well as by day; and 
while the juvenile operatives were kept in 
“ apprentices’ houses,” a saying became cur- 
rent to the effect that their beds never got 
cold—one having been ready to take posses- 
sion as soon as another left. So active, 
indeed, was the demand for labour, that one 
employer, in his anxiety not to be left behind 
in the race of competition, agreed to take a 
proportion of five per cent. of idiots with the 
sound children. So long as the machinery 
was dependent upon water power, factories 
were erected in country places ; but with the 
introduction of steam, at the opening of the 
new century, they were removed to towns 
where the population was sufficiently large to 
meet the agents’ requirements. 

Though Lord Shaftesbury was not the first 
reformer in this interesting field, he enjoyed 
the felicity of carrying on to completion what 
others were permitted only to begin. As 
early as 1802, the first Sir Robert Peel suc- 
ceeded in passing an Act for improving the 
condition of apprentices; but its provisions 
were hardly carried out, and things pro- 
ceeded on their old lines until another mea- 
sure was passed some years later, in the face 
of determined opposition, for /imiting the 
labour of children, whose ages ranged from 
nine to sixteen years, to twelve hours a day. 
Then Nathaniel Gould stood forth as a 
pleader for the children ; and, in 1825, Sir 
John Hobhouse framed and passed an Act 
which partially prohibited night-work, while 
it also introduced other regulations which 
were salutary so long as they were not 
evaded. Until the completion of the third 
decade of this century, however, the condition 





of children and young persons in English 
factories remained a scandal to humanity. 
While they were cruelly overworked in general, 
they were frequently so brutally ill-treated by 
overseers that their position was no better 
than the lot of actual slaves. 

Thus the battle of the Ten Hours’ Move- 
ment, which lasted through several years, 
really opened in 1830, when the cause was 
espoused by the Rev. M. Bull and Messrs. 
Oastler, Walker, and Wood, the parliamentary 
champion being Mr. M. T. Sadler, who in- 
troduced a Bill into the House of Com- 
mons in 1831. In 1833 this able advocate 
lost his seat, and it was then that in response 
to the urgent solicitations of a deputation 
Lord Ashley took up the cause; in a word, 
he inaugurated his philanthropic career by 
making an endeavour to establish the principle 
that among young persons at least labour 
without education ought not to be allowed. 

An animated debate followed the intro- 
duction of Lord Ashley’s Bill in 1833, one 
especially memorable speech having beem 
given by Mr. Brotherton, who as a child had 
toiled for fourteen hours a day in a factory, 
and was thus able with some graphic force to 
describe the hardships he had endured. The 
Bill passed the second reading without oppo- 
sition ; but a commission for further inquiry 
was likewise carried, and because the most 
important clause was rejected in committee, 
the measure was handed over to the Ministry 
of the day. When the Act ultimately passed, 
it gave much less than what the reformers 
asked, but at the same time the principle for 
which they were battling was conceded. The 
end was not yet, however ; for, irritated at 
what he called “official negligences and 
delays,” Lord Ashley resumed the question in 
1838, and after twelve long years, or in 1850, 
the Ten Hours Bill came forth victorious 
in good working order. It would occupy 
too much space to refer to all the vicissitudes 
which attended the measure in its progress ; 
but the above is in brief the history of a move- 
ment which rescued thousands of children 
from untold hardships, ignorance, and even 
untimely death. The peaceful manner in 
which so great a revolution was effected was 
also characteristic of the promoters, and it 
was especially in harmony with the principles 
of the gospel they professed. 

This crusade affected such children as 
were employed in the production of textile 
fabrics; but at the date in question there 
were at least one hundred and fifty trades 
which were synonymous with abuses now 
forgotten, but which cannot be even read 
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about without indignation. These callings 
employed children who were not protected 
by the Factory Acts. In the tobacco trade, 
children of seven years of age and upwards 
were employed for twelve hours a day. 
Bleaching took them at eleven and under, 
and when business was active, the little 
operatives were required to continue their 
toil throughout the night more than one 
night a week. Card-setting in the cotton- 
mills also employed numbers, whose ages 
commenced at five years, and whose day of 
labour is said to have extended from five or 
six o’clock in the morning until eight at 
night. At a like age, children were confined 
at pin-making for fourteen hours a day—a 
sedentary employment carried on in a close 
atmosphere rendered poisonous by the fumes 
of aquafortis. Mr. Tuffnell, who made inquiries 
officially on the subject, discovered that it 
was a common practice for parents to borrow 
money on little children’s labour and then 
to hire out the hapless creatures for months 
or a year together, until one manufacturer 
would have not less than five hundred juve- 
nile slaves on his premises. The disclosures 
made in connection with calico printing were 
not less revolting, for large numbers of 
children from six to nine years of age were 
employed, and frequently they were com- 
pelled to remain at work during the night. 
All this amazing injustice represented another 
branch of the great reformation which Lord 
Ashley was determined to see consummated ; 
and then there was a still lower depth of 
degradation and misery cryirg aloud for help 
from the mines and collieries of the United 
Kingdom. 

It is a remarkable fact that at the acces- 
sion of the present Queen, Ireland alone 
enjoyed an honourable pre-eminence on 


is a graphic and exhaustive description of 
the state of things then existing, so far as 
they could be publicly stated ; and he then 
brought in a bill respecting the age and sex 
of persons employed in mines and collieries, 
which inaugurated a new and better era for 
one of our most gigantic industries, 

About the same time a Bill was passed in 
the interests of children employed in calico 
print-works ; but, with the exception of the 
Ten-Hours’ principle, which continued to 
make progress, nothing more was done in 
the way of regulating industries for some 
years. In 1862 Lord Shaftesbury obtained 
a renewal of the Commission of Inquiry, and 
on the strength of its evidence and recom- 
mendations certain other admirable measures 
were passed in 1864 and 1867. The Ten 
Hours Bill became law, in spite of strenuous 
opposition from capitalists and other in- 
terested persons ; but such were the abomi- 
nations practised in the mines, that no one 
of any reputation could speak in their de- 
fence. 

To have lived to accomplish missions so 
far-reaching in their beneficent influence as 
the reforms above noticed might have sufficed 
to satisfy the ambition of one man ; but the 
magnum opus of Lord Shaftesbury’s life re- 
mains to be mentioned in connection with 
the work of the Ragged School Union, which, 
|in the course of a generation, has saved at 
| least three hundred thousand children from 
| lapsing into crime. In 1843, when, as Lord 
| Ashley, he made an exhaustive speech in 
| Parliament on the education of the working 
| classes, the condition of every large town 

was becoming really alarming. In London 
| the increasing numbers of juvenile criminals 
| was perplexing the magistrates. In Glasgow 


| —which, since that day, has seen an almost 








account of not allowing young children and | unparalleled sanitary transformation—there 
females to labour underground. As regarded | were areas where crime, squalor, and disease 
England, Scotland, and Wales, the custom, | abounded to the danger of the entire city. 
though not universal, was very generally fol- | Manchester saw fifteen hundred a year added 
lowed of literally transforming young people | to its dangerous classes, that reinforcement 
of both sexes into beasts of burden. They | having been supplied from the ranks of its 
were employed in carrying heavy loads of neglected children, At Birmingham the 
coal, or they were actually worked in chains, | general outlook was not more reassuring; 
on their hands and knees, dragging still| and there the matron of one dame-school 
heavier burdens to the pit’s mouth like cattle. | had the frankness to confess that she could 
The mines in those days were neither drained | not afford to deal out moral instruction for 
nor ventilated so well as they are at present, | threepence a week. The juvenile popula 
so that the sufferings of the children — | tion of Sheffield was depraved in an extra- 
who were taken to work in the pits as early | ordinary degree, for not only were children 
as six years of age, or even before—were | given up to every kind of vice, young things 
quite in keeping with their utter moral de- | of twelve and fourteen had taverns for their 
gtadation. Lord Shaftesbury’s speech in| exclusive use. In North Wales not a tenth 
the House of Commons on June 7th, 1842, | part of the colliers’ offspring learned to read, 
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while the state of things in the south was no 
less uncivilised. This state of things neces- 
sitated the inauguration of some kind of 
special crusade ; and hence the ragged- 
school movement became one of the chief 
missions of Lord Shaftesbury’s life. As a 
philanthropist, he is perhaps more than any- 
thing else a ragged-school pioneer; but 
while admitting this, it should be remem- 
bered that ragged schools do not represent 
a mission to children alone ; they have, in 
far larger measure than is generally supposed, 
ameliorated the lot of the outcast adult popu- 
lation. 

At the very outset of this great missionary 
movement Lord Ashley consented to take 
the leadership, and during forty years neither 
his interest nor his energy has abated. In- 
deed, his enthusiasm was irrepressible, as was 
plainly seen in the daring and persevering 
manner in which he collected information 
first-hand in those poisonous recesses of 
London and Westminster which all respect- 
able persons avoided. In the Quarterly Re- 


view for December, 1846, he gave what pur- 
ported to be a notice of the Union’s Second 
Annual Report; but the article was really a 
vivid description of what Lord Ashley had 
himself seen, while accompanied by a humbler 
friend, who received the #20 which the 


author earned, by way of honorarium, for 
writing his sketch. 

At the time of its publication this article 
was in a sense a new departure in literature, 
and the revelations given of the condition of 
the poor must have opened the vista of a 
new world to the genteel readers of the 
Review. It was then more true than it is at 
present, that the one million of London knew 
little about the way in which the other million 
were living. As the heir of the House of 
Shaftesbury pursued his way, each district of 
the over-peopled wilderness seemed to have 
some distinguishing characteristic more re- 
pellent than anything met with before. Though 
the young natives encountered were “a 
curious race of human beings,” whose busi- 
ness or pretended business appeared “to 
vary with the locality,” they were still ex- 
posed to “every form and character of evil 
that can offend the sense and deaden the 
morals.” Then followed a portrayal of the 
pestilential surroundings of their habitations, 
and of the consequent “ haggard, rough, and 
exasperated” aspect of the women, who, mis- 
taking the nobleman and his companion for 
officials, implored them to have the abound- 
ing filth removed and to give them water. 

When ragged schools were one after 





another set up in the worst localities, Lord 
Ashley was thought by many to be a mistaken 
enthusiast ; but there was hardly the possi- 
bility of drawing back, and no kind of oppo- 
sition caused him to slacken his hand. When 
the late Henry Mayhew professed to have 
discovered that ragged schools manufactured 
criminals, Lord Ashley could afford to repel 
the attack ina very kindly manner. Friction 
brightened all engaged in the work ; and 
criticism, whether it came from the Morning 
Chronicle or from elsewhere, showed them 
their weak points. The ragged-school ship 
never encountered all fair sailing, “but th¢ 
captain never lost heart; the motives for 
perseverance were so far in excess of the 
causes for depression, that he always en- 
couraged his subordinates by appearing before 
them in the best of spirits. If their mission 
was to a class, that class was too utterly 
destitute to raise itself, and who could refuse 
assistance to the perishing? ‘Then, in order 
not to bring more competition into an already 
overstocked labour market, a system of emi- 
gration to the colonies was organized. Who 
can say how many hundreds of prosperous 
families in Australia and New Zealand owe 
their start to the ragged school ? 

Some of the transformations which took 
place were so wonderful in their attendant 
circumstances, that they were actual moral 
miracles, demonstrating how the divine bless- 
ing followed the teachers’ efforts. Take one 
example—one referred to by Lord Shaftes- 
bury himself—of a boy who afterwards rose 
to a condition of prosperity at the antipodes. 
“ He was the most remarkable specimen I 
ever saw of physical suffering and of intellec- 
tual degradation. He was brought to the 
Refuge in Westminster, so pallid and lean 
that I might have held him on my hand, 
covered by sores from head to foot by ill- 
treatment, so stupefied that for a long time 
we thought he would be wholly incapable of 
any intellectual culture whatever.” Father- 
less, his mother was “one of the most in- 
famous of womankind,” and the unfortunate 
waif’s best friend was a thief who brought 
him to the Refuge. There were many similar 
examples, and the peer’s perfect understand- 
ing of them shows how thoroughly he was 
at one with his constituents. He not only 
encouraged former scholars to write letters to 
himself concerning their progress, but the 
discoveries he made in the very heart of the 
slums were sometimes of the most novel 
kind. It was found out, for example, that 
there are people in London who did not wash 
once in ten months; and that certain courts 
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changed their inhabitants, on an average, 
twice in the year. On one occasion, Car- 
dinal Wiseman was found to be going 
about warning the begrimed denizens of 
Westminster against the dangers of ragged 
schools. 

When we say that the ragged school repre- 
sents one of the chief of Lord Shaftesbury’s 
missions, we must remember that this agency 
has sought to raise persons of all ages. The 
philanthropic peer has devoted a large pro- 
portion of his time to the schools, but he has 
also in ways, ordinary and extraordinary, 
endeavoured to lay hold of those wretched 
beings who prey on society, to turn them 
into better ways. On one occasion between 
three and four hundred East-end thieves in- 
vited the Earl to meet them for the purpose 
of telling them how they might escape from 
their thraldom ; and it is a remarkable fact 
that a large number of these apparently 
hopeless characters adopted respectable 
callings. 

In 1842 there was founded in London the 
Society for Improving the Condition of the 
Working Classes, and this work alone repre- 
sents a mission greater and more far-reaching 
in its beneficent influence than can easily be 
appreciated by this generation. There is 
manifestly a close connection between clean- 


liness and godliness, while sanitation and 


national morality are nearly allied. The 
sanitary reformer has still much to do; the 
law in regard to the putting up of new tene- 
ments, and as touching abominations which 
still surround certain older localities, is defec- 
tive ; yet we cannot be too thankful for what 
has been done. Young readers who now turn 
to Lord Shaftesbury’s speeches to find de- 
scriptions of things as they were forty years 
ago, will seem to be reading about a happily 
obsolete world. ‘The horrors confronted by 
social explorers in London, Glasgow, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, and other towns—small as 
well as great—might have suggested the idea 
that only certain classes of the community 
were civilised at all. If he had done no 
more than frame and pass the two Common 
Lodging-house Acts of 1851, Lord Shaftes- 
bury would have been author of a measure 
which the late Charles Dickens declared to 
be the best that Parliament ever passed ; for 
though these places are still bad, their regis- 
tration and supervision by the police have 
put an end to appalling evils which before 
were rampant. Much more was done, how- 
ever—the erection of model lodging-houses, 
and the cleansing of numbers of dwellings 





which were purchased, or taken in hand for 
the purpose. 

Space fails, otherwise much more might be 
said concerning the missions of this active 
philanthropist. The subjects of his speeches 
during the last fifty years will suggest to any 
inquirer how earnest, and how diversified, 
have been the efforts of a pre-eminently busy 
life for the amelioration of the condition of 
the poor and the ignorant. 

The Bible Society and Foreign Missions 
owe much to his advocacy. Lunatic asy- 
lums, the public health, religious liberty in 
Turkey, and even Indian irrigation, have 
all, in turn, come in for their share of 
attention. What he achieved in the interests 
of children who were ill-used in mines 
and factories, as well as in the way of 
sanitary legislation, has been in measure 
explained ; but beyond all this we should 
not overlook what the same hands have ac- 
complished in promoting the establishment 
of literary institutes for working men, religious 
services in halls and theatres, and refuges 
for the homeless. Lord Shaftesbury will 
certainly leave the world better than he found 
it, and he has himself had a lion’s share in 
effecting the reformation. ‘The very donkeys 
of London, in common with their masters, 
the costers, have participated in the benefit 
in no small degree. Lord Shaftesbury has 
been president for many years of Mr. W. J. 
Orsman’s Golden Lane Mission to the Street 
Trading Classes ; and the periodical donkey 
and pony shows, held in. connection with 
that institution, have mainly contributed to 
this reformation. Indeed, one of the Earl's 
missions is represented by what he has done 
for the humble traders of the streets. He 
is so one of themselves that he is a member 
of the coster community, having subscribed 
for his barrow in the club after the manner 
of the humblest. He also founded a fund, 
in memory of the late Countess, for lending 
capital to girls and women, who, in com- 
mencing business, might need such accom- 
modation. His lordship’s popularity with 
this class is immense. On the occasion of 
his taking the chair at the opening of Mr. 
Orsman’s new mission premises at Hoxton, 
some months ago, the passage through that 
crowded region to the place of rendezvous 
resembled a royal progress. 

Lord Shaftesbury was born to a noble 
inheritance ; but he has certainly lived to 
verify that “kind hearts are more than 
coronets, and simple faith than Norman 
blood.” 

G. HOLDEN PIKE, 

















MONGST her lovely com- 

panions, the rose fills the 
same place as the nightingale 
amongst his feathered brethren. 
Her reign extends almost across 
the globe, although she avoids the 
extremes of climate, and is only 
seen in some countries as a guest, 
and not a child at home. What 
Pliny wrote is still true now. It 
is a flower known to all men, as is 
the case with the vine, the myrtle, 
and the olive-tree. 

When Sappho, two thousand 
years ago, crowned the rose as 
queen of flowers, her kingdom was 
much smaller. Originally, a pious 
legend tells us, the rose only 
bloomed in Paradise. It is true 
that she is found in those districts 
which are regarded as the cradle 
of mankind, on the southern slopes 
of the Caucasus and in the north 
of India. Perhaps this was her 
earliest home. Her sweet gentle- 
ness was the weapon by which she 
extended her realm. She was 
loved and welcomed, as all fair 
gentleness is. “ Blessed are the 
meek, for they shall inherit the 
€arth.” 

Sentimertal admirers of nature 
have not been satisfied to think 
that the chief of flowers should have 
had the same origin as her ordi- 
nary sisters; and numerous are the 
legends about the birth of the rose. According 
to Anacreon, she was born at the same time as 
the goddess of beauty. The rose was formed 
out of the froth of the sea which clung to the 
body of Aphrodite when she ascended from 
the sea waves. There isa still greatercharm in 
another legend which relates that the rose 
was left on earth when the blush of the 
morning dawn was lost in the full light of 
day. 

In the life of the Greeks and Romans, the 
rose played an important part. Sacrifices 
were adorned with roses; the priests who 
offered the sacrifices were wreathed with 
roses, and the image of the god to whom 
sacrifices were about to be offered was covered 
with roses. When a youth was admitted 
into the council of the elders, he was decked 
with roses. The house’ in’ which a bride 
lived was adorned with roses, and the bride 
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herself wore a wreath of roses and myrtle. 
At feasts and banquets, roses were used for 
ornaments. The ancients did not, however, 
allow every one to wear roses; it was only 
those who were worthy of such an honour 
who might place them on their brows. In 
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ever failed to observe 
this law was liable to 
imprisonment. 

Not only did the rose 
grace festivals; at the 
solemn hour of death it 
was the most favourite 
gift of love. Roses were 
strewed on the graves, 
and legacies were left so 
that “roses might not be 
wanting for the graves,” 

With the decay of 
morals in ancient Rome 
the rose became an ob- 

ject of the most senseless ex- 
travagance. Rose gardens were 
laid out at every villa, and it 
was the custom to strew the 
floors with rose-leaves; the 
pillars and walls of banqueting- 
rooms were hung with garlands 
of roses, and fountains of rose 
water cooled theair. Even in 
cookery, rose-leaves were made 
use of to a large extent. 
Immense sums were squan- 
dered on roses in those days. 
It is told of Cleopatra that she 
spent £205 on roses alone at 
a banquet given to Antony 
Heliogabalus. She bathed in 
wine of roses, and had the 
public baths filled with the 
same. ‘“ Vivere in rosis” was 
said of persons who spent their 
days in pleasure and luxury. 
And so it came about that, in 
the early days of Christianity, 
the Church was very much pre- 
judiced against the charm of 
the rose. It had been dese- 
crated by the sensuousness of 
Rome, and early Christians 
would not allow roses even to 
rest on the graves of their dead. 
Yet Hebrew sacred poetry 
speaks of Christ as the Rose 
of Sharon. Clement of Alex- 
andria declared that it was a 
sin to wear wreaths of roses 
when our Saviour had worn 
a crown of thorns. In time 
this beautiful flower became 
Reses in Venice. an image of the Virgin 
Mary. The queen of flowers 
Rome there was a law forbidding any one to| was dedicated to the so-called queen 
wear roses when the State was in danger;| of heaven. As the lily was the em- 
for they were counted a sign of joy. Who-| blem of the purity of the Virgin mother, 
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so the rose symbolized her grace and gentle- 
ness. ‘ 
We can only mention one or two of the 
many Christian legends of the rose. A very 
pretty one is that which says that the wild 
rose blossomed when the Virgin Mary spread 
the clothes of the child Jesus over a hedge. 
Louis XIII. is said to have founded a festival, 
on which he every year presented the most 
virtuous maiden of the parish with a rose held 
by a silver buckle. We must not forget to 
mention that to this day roses bloom on the 
sacred spot of Golgotha. 

The rose affords us, too, an interesting 
glimpse into the religious ideas of Persia. 
An old Persian legend describes the rose as 
the gift of God. The flowers appeared before 
Him one day and asked for a new queen in the 
place of the sleepy Lotos. God granted 


roses that he has 
fallen from the 
branch on which he 
was perched. 

The rose, too, 
finds a place in the 
religious faith of 
the Mahommedan. According to the Turks 
the white rose is a sacred flower, as, ac- 
cording to the Koran, she was formed from 
the drops of perspiration that fell from the 
prophet on his nightly ascent to heaven. 
On the same occasion, yellow roses originated 


the request, and created them the youthful 
white rose, protected by her thorns as her 
soldiers. As soon as the nightingale caught 
sight of the new queen of flowers he was so 
entranced by her beauty, that he dared the 
thorns, and pressed his heart, so full of 
sweet melodies, to the queen. He was 
wounded by the thorns, so that his blood 
reddened the delicate petals of the rose, and 
only the innermost leaves retained their 
creamy colour. ‘The love of the nightingale 
to the rose is spoken of in many Eastern 
legends. This charming songster delights to 
dwell in rose-gardens ; and the legends also 
say that his sweet plaintive cries are because 
men pluck the lovely roses; that is why he 
cannot sleep and fills the night skies with 
his distress. The bird is also said to have 
become so intoxicated with the scent of the 
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| from the drops that fell from his horse, and 

red ones from those falling from Gabriel. 
No Mahommedan would tread on a rose 
or even a rose-leaf, but would pick it up 

| reverentially. 

| Not until we reach English history does the 
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rose play awarlike part. In the battles of the 
Red and White Roses, 1455—1465, the house 
of York standing at the head of one party bore 
the white, the house of Lancaster bore the 
red, rose in its shield. In the union of the 
two roses the civil war 

ended, and in memory of - 

this occasion the York- 

Lancaster rose was reared 

in England, which bears 

white roses and red on the 

same stem. 

Most poets have sung of 
the charms of the rose. 
Goethe declared that the 
rose was the most beautiful 
thing in nature. Zimmer- 
mann mentions, in his “ Soli- 
tude,” the gravestone of a 
beautiful peasant maiden 
on which the sexton, to the 
best of his ability, chiselled 
a rose, placing these simple 
words below: “ An emblem 
of herself.” 

Much superstition has 

also been connected with 
the rose. Three roses on 
one stem (common enough 
now) were once believed to 
indicate important events, 
sometimes bringing blessing 
sometimes sorrow. If they 
were found in spring, some- 
thing favourable might be 
expected ; but if in autumn, 
they were the herald of mis- 
fortune. If they were then 
picked quietly and thrown 
backward over the roof, the 
evil was turned into blessing. 
A single rose blooming in 
autumn gave warning that 
a member of the household 
would die. 

Luther chose the dark red so 
rose, the emblem of love, of sorrow, of beauty, 
and of silence, as his favourite flower, and 
placed it on his coat-of-arms with the words, 


“ The Christian’s heart treads on roses 
Even when it is surrounded by thorns.” 


The surviving fragrance which outlives the 
perished flower has naturally been an emblem 
of character and influence outliving death. 
And Shakspeare, supreme in all that he 
touched, made this the subject of one of his 
most beautiful sonnets. 


** O, how much more doth beauty beauteous seem 
By that sweet ornament which truth doth give! 
The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 
For that sweet odour which doth in it live. 
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The canker-blooms have full as deep a dye 
As the perfuméd tincture of the roses; 
Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly, 
When summer’s breath theiz maskéd buds discloses. 
But—for their virtue only is their show— 
They live unwooed and unrespected fade ; 
Die to themselves. Sweet roses do not so; 
Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made.” 


JESSIE CARR- 
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THE INTERCESSION OF THE SPIRIT. 
By THE LATE THOMAS JONES. 


“Likewise the Spirit also ‘helpeth our infirmities : for we know not what to pray for as we ought: but the Spirit maketh 
intercession for us with groanings which cannot be uttered.”—Romawns viii. 26. 


AN’S infirmity and God’s strength ; 
man’s weakness and the Divine 
energy ; man’s helplessness and God’s al- 
mightiness! Physical weakness. We dwell 
in houses of clay, whose foundation is in the 
dust. Our life is a vapour, which appeareth 
for a little time, and then vanisheth away. 
We think of this the more because of the 
contrast which exists between our feebleness 
and the stability and strength of things 
around us. The material world with its 
laws is as powerful and as young now as in 
the days of yore. We grow old; the things 
around us seem endued with the genius of 


ledge. We have, first of all, a few facts— 
only a few; then a great company of half- 
facts ; in the third place we have a numerous 
set of guesses, and then an innumerable com- 
pany of imaginings as to what things may be 
—what truth may be. That is all! Com- 
pared with what is knowable, compared with 
what, I trust, we shall one day know, our 
knowledge is insignificant. We have digged 
down to the great quarry of truth, but only 
a few precious stones have we yet taken 
out of it. The most intelligent man has 
reason not to trust his own understanding ; 
because he knows it to be very weak. The 


|more I read the scientific books of these 
days, the more convinced I am that three- 
fourths of the science—the material science 
of the day—three-fourths are wrong. There 
When we visit our first home after absence of| is more guessing, more imaginings than 
years, this is what addresses the minds of sen- | facts. God bless those who are guess- 
sitive men: many of the people have disap-| ing! the race would not progress without 
peared ; they have removed ; they rest with| them. God help those who, with all the in- 
the departed ; but the trees and fountains, the | numerable fingers of the soul, are feeling in 
fields, the mountains and the hills, and the | the darkness for facts! because without them 


eternal youth. We fade away; they abide. 
We fall to the earth like autumn leaves ; the 
great tree of the material universe remains and 
grows in all its primeval strength and beauty. 





works of nature are all there in all the energy | we should be stationary; the race would 
of youth. Nature is there carrying on her | sleep; but, on the other hand, we have no 
stupendous affairs as she was when we were | great reason to be proud of our knowledge. 


boys and girls! You may not all feel this;! | Consider this also—the unconnectedness 
but the contrast between my own weakness | of our knowledge. Professor Owen has 
and the strength of nature is always a tor-| been in the habit of constructing from a few 
ment to me. The powers of nature are | bones antediluvian animals ; but the con- 
always young ; why should I be old? They | struction is not very perfect, because the 
are always strong; why should I be weak? | materials are few. He is obliged to make 
How came all this? How is it that a some-| up the deficiency with clay. Sometimes 
thing so sensitive—so wonderful a thing, so | architects of genius try to restore some 
infinitely ambitious as the spirit of man, | ancient ruined temple; but they do it most 
should be embodied in a house whose | imperfectly, because much of the material of 
foundation is in the dust, which is destroyed | which the temple was formerly constructed 
before the moth? ‘Then there is weakness | is not tobe found. This is an exact symbol 
of mind — intellectual weakness. ‘‘ We| of man’s attempt to construct the temple of 
know not what to pray for as we ought.” | truth. We have raised a fragment here, we 
Prayer is the simplest, sublimest act the mind | have put up a column or curious tower 
of man is capable of. Prayer is asking of | there ; but the connecting links of the 
God. Prayer is the helpless coming to the | temple, the connecting portions of the build- 
Infinite Father of us all. Prayer is a man ing, are wanting, and it has a most curious 
carrying himself into the shadow of the| appearance. We have three great words 
Almighty. And yet so foolish are we and so|—-I use them often flippantly and glibly 
ignorant—as every man who knows himself! enough—science, theology, and philosophy ; 
knows—that we know not how to pray, nor|—science, the knowledge of things and 
what to pray for, as we ought. When you | created beings ; theology, the knowledge of 
wished to make a prayer, have you not felt}God; and philosophy, man’s attempt to 
your intellectual infirmity? Consider, for | account for everything. When you see them 
one thing, the smallness of general know-| in their unconnectedness, science, theology, 
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and philosophy appear to be three, but they 
are in reality one, and must be one. There 
are many branches on the tree, but the tree 
isone. There are many members in the body, 
but the body is one. There are innumerable 
worlds in space, but only one universe. All 
science, all philosophy, all theology, in their 
deepest depths, are connected. They form 
one glorious temple of truth, but the con- 
necting portions are wanting. I see here, 
also, a reason for great humility. Then 
consider (what I am bound to call, for want of 
a better word), in the third place, the dryness 
of our knowledge. Its smallness, its uncon- 
nectedness, and its dryness! I will give 
you an illustration of what I mean. You have 
books on botany—or, if you have not, you 
ought to have—although it is a thing I never 
could study. The names they give to things 
are so hard and ugly that I have never been 
able to make much progress with them, even 
to learn the names of the vegetation of one 
district. In your books on botany you 
have classifications, names, and pictures of 
things in the vegetable world. Now, some 
day when you go for a walk, take with you 
the book into the field, the forest, or the 
garden. Is there a glow on the book? Do 


the trees and their foliage in the book 


wave? Is there fragrance there? Look 
round the garden. The book is required 
only for its information; but it is dry. In 
the garden don’t you see the rose blush? 
Don’t you see the daisy open its eyes to the 
sun? Don’t you hear the music of the wind 
in the tall poplar-tree? The trees tremble 
like sinners before God. The book is dry, 
like dead leaflets. The garden and the forest 
grow and are beautiful—beautiful! I come 
here Sunday after Sunday intending to preach 
to you with vigour about God and Christ 
and the human soul and the wonderful re- 
demption, but don’t think for a moment 
that God and Christ and redemption and 
the soul are anything like what I say of them. 
My thoughts are as nothing; my best thoughts 
are only figures in a botanical book. ‘The 
reality of the living God, the glorious redemp- 
tion, the almighty Saviour, the soul of man, 
the everlasting landscape of the spiritual 
world, are not like my little botanical essays 
here. No; our knowledge is dry, small, un- 
connected. 

Then consider for a moment our weak- 
ness in a moral sense. To see and feel 
this you must consider how very slow our 
progress in goodness is. We have all had, 
I suppose, from time to time, visions of a 
beautiful life, a life pure and good, and 





comely to behold, and a voice seemed to say, 
“This is what you may become if you like, 
if you struggle.” We were charmed with it, 
I don’t believe any young man, unless he js 
very dull, has reached the age of thirty years 
but he has seen a vision of something noble. 
There is something morally heroic in us all; 
but we are constantly crucifying it. The 
vision came, and we did make an attempt 
to realise it; but other temptations came, and 
other things flitted through the mind, and 
matters subsided, and we settled down again 
into our own old life. We are like a gentle. 
man I know, of whom Charles Kingsley said 
(and he was no mean judge) that there was 
no reason in the world why he should not 
become the first poet of the nineteenth 
century; but that gentleman will die with. 
out writing one page that will live after him. 
A man of supreme mental power, a man 
with his mind teeming with ideas, plans, 
purposes, visions innumerable ; but he never 
puts one into effect, from sheer indolence. 
There is no driver on the box with whip in 
hand to make all the faculties go! 

We are very much like that gentleman 
here—very much ; I am sure of it from one 
thing. You could never come and attend 
to my speaking as you do without having 
ideas, without having a vision of a morally 
beautiful, noble, and heroic life. Then you 
go away—you go and I go—and the thing 
subsides. We live mourning, like Paul, over 
our moral infirmity. Let me give another 
example of the convictions of man proving 
his moral weakness. You think of reforming 
yourselves—of destroying one wrong feature 
in your lives. I speak to you who have 
tried to reform a foolish habit you may have. 
Your reason condemns it, your conscience 
bears witness against it, and yet you allow it 
to live. We all knowit is bad, yet embrace it 
as if it was good. We all know it is wrong, 
yet deal with it as if it was right. We hate it, 
and yet we love it. We vow its destruction, 
and we keep it alive. Verily in this sense 
the Psalmist’s verse is true: ‘ Man is fear- 
fully and wonderfully made!” This is 
liaman infirmity, physical, intellectual, and 
moral. I will say two or three words more 
about the help of the Spirit. “The Spirit 
helpeth our infirmities.” Take an outline of 
the Spirit’s work as it is given in the Bible. 
“The earth was without form and void, and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep ;” 
then the Spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the confusion and produced order, and the 
result which we see around us. 

Again, from this Divine Spirit came the 
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life of the first man. 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, 
and he became a living soul ”—a living soul, 
with ability to aspire, to think, and to reason. 
The great peculiarity of the Hebrew prophets 
was that they were moved by this Spirit 
more than other men, and they became 
braver, wiser, nobler than their contempo- 
raries. This Spirit was given to the disciples 
of Christ, and those poor, unlearned Jews 
became heroes, strong, enthusiastic, victorious 
men, more than conquerors, through the 
strength which God gave to them. This is an 
outline of the working of the Divine Spirit as 
given in the Bible, and this is the truth still. 
There is the same moral chaos upon which 
the Divine Spirit is moving. He is still 
breathing into mankind—remaking them, re- 
creating them, into living souls. I said the 
other day, at the opening of the library not 
far from here, that God inspired men in 
all directions, in science and art. And 
some friendly man wrote a letter to the 
newspaper, asking me to explain. But I have 
no time to write to the newspapers. The 
Bible is full of verses showing how God is 
inspiring man in our own day. “The Lord 
worketh in you,” and “I have put my Spirit 
in you.” And when Isaiah is describing the 


genius of the farmer, he refers to this inspi- 
ration. We don’t think the farmer anything, 


or that there is any genius in farming. You 
make a noise about a railway bridge; but 
look at the hedges of the country! Look at 
the harvests of England! And Isaiah says 
this comes from the Lord of hosts, through 
the inspiration of Ged. And in the New 
Testament, you know, it is said that men are 
inspired of God. I don’t mean to say that men 
now see the glorious visions which Ezekiel 
saw ; but I do mean to say that man is still 
inspired of God, or else why do you pray at 
all? Why do we pray for the Spirit, if we 
don’t expect the Spirit? Though we have 
not: the same visions, we may have the same 
energy that rushed through the minds of 
Isaiah and Ezekiel, or else why do we pray? 
I believe we can live so near God as to 
become inspired men. If I could live nearer 
and nearer to Him, through your prayers 
and my own, I should preach better than I 
do. He is here, I say, making the weak 
strong, and ever energizing human spirits to 
do good and true actions. But let me give 
you two or three particulars. First of all, 
He quickens the souls of men into a life 
of goodness. Education draws out men’s 
abilities. Every teacher should be a man 
of culture ; he should be a man of mind; 


“ And the Lord God | 





should read the best books; study the 
highest works of art; mingle in the most 
cultivated society; and then he must become 
refined and cultured. And when these two 
things have come to pass; when the man 
is thoroughly educated—that is, when the 
faculties of the man’s mind are drawn out to 
the utmost ; and when, added to that, you 
have given him refinement of each of the 
faculties ; he is not necessarily a good man, a 
spiritual man, a kind man, a generous man, a 
godly man. There is wanting a disposition of 
faith, of love, of happy communion with God, 
of aspiration—in a word, the spiritual life, 
which education and culture never did give, 
and cannot give. This comes from the Spirit 
of God alone. You have been trying to 
reform yourselves, it may be, as I have often 
tried. Brethren, let us believe the old- 
fashioned truth of the present, helping Spirit 
of God quickening our deadness into new- 
ness of life. 

Then, again, having quickened the soul, 
the Spirit, our Saviour says, leads iton. He 
said the Spirit should lead them into truth— 
into all truth. A knowledge of the learned 
languages is a great help to understand the 
truths of the gospel. Commentaries are of 
great use for the same purpose. Much may 
be explained by the faithful minister of Christ 
from Sunday to Sunday; but, with the excep- 
tion of the Spirit of God, the experiences of 
life have been the best explainers of the 
gospel to me. Nothing like sorrow, joy, 
disappointment, weakness, illness, perplexity, 
distraction ; nothing like being tossed on the 
billows of the world; nothing like rude ex- 
periences to make people understand the 
Bible. Don’t go to the pampered man to 
ask about the taste of food. Go to the 
hungry man, and he will tell you how ad- 
mirable food is! Go to the thirsty man, if 
you want to know the worth of water; he 
will tell you. The man who has been tried 
by the world, he knows—he knows the 
worth of the gospel. The truth of it always 
forces its way into the mind of a man when 
in weakness, in trial, in poverty, in death ; 
and the coming of the Spirit into the mind 
makes it clearer and clearer to the soul. 

Then, again, the Spirit creates in the soul 
unutterable desires ; “ intercedes for us with 
groanings that cannot be uttered ;” inter- 
cedes in us and through us, and endues our 
spirits with its own energy ; and so our prayer 
is often only a groan, because the desires 
created are too great for words. One may 
know a man by his desires. Does a man 
desire nought but carnal gratification ?—then 
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he is an animal man. Does a man desire 
nought but the material wealth of this world 
and all its accompaniments ?—then he is a 
worldly man. Does a man desire nought 
but fame ?—fame is a just object of desire— 
then he is a foolish man, because in a few 
years he will be so far away as to be unable 
to hear his name and fame, even if pro- 
claimed by every tongue in the world! He 
will have disappeared in the silence of 
eternity, and his fame will be nothing to 
him. But, brethren, does a man desire the 
perfect good—the good which is infinite, the 
glorious redemption of Christ, the life of 
glory which cannot be put into words—does 
he desire to become noble and godlike him- 
self ?—then he is a Christian man, moved by 
the Spirit of God. 

Once more, the Spirit comforts the soul. 
His name is, as we say every Sunday in the 
Te Deum, “the Holy Ghost, the Comforter.” 
One peculiarity of human existence in this 
world is, that as we grow old the sadness and 
sorrow become more dense. I speak of men 
who live without any concern about spiritual 
things. The morning of such a man’s life 
was bright; his boyhood cheerful. His early 
manhood had many cares, but also many 
joys with his wife and his children around him 
in his comfortable home. But let him con- 
tinue unconcerned about spiritual things, 
and I do say that, in ninety cases out of a 
hundred, the sadness and darkness become 
denser and denser. Such a man has none 
of the glorious promises of the Bible to refer 
to; and when he grows old and grey-headed, 
sadness, as a thick darkness, envelops him, 
and at such a time the Spirit, with its blessed 
calm light, comes into our hearts to help our 
infirmities. Dear brethren, I hope to be 
strong enough to live and die without suffer- 
ing from what Mr. Browning calls the “ arch- 
fear”—death! It is not so. The Spirit 
which He has promised shall be with you 
in life, shall be with you in death, and will 
show you that there is no Castle Despair 
there—no “ arch-fear” there ! 

I had better give another instance. There 
is nothing like the truth put in the concrete. 





I have been reading Mr. Tennyson’s Queen | Amen, 





Mary—a great work, but not to be com 
pared with the works of the great dramatists, 
A sad, musical, melodious, beautiful work js 
Mr. Tennyson’s Queen Mary, and he has 
in it, of course, a description of Thomas 
Cranmer and his burning at Oxford. You 
know Cranmer was born in the time of 
Henry VIII., and worked in connection 
with the cause of the Reformation. Cranmer 
had one purpose, and Henry had another 
purpose. When Henry died and young 
Edward came to the throne, Cranmer worked 
with the poor boy as long as he lived. Ed- 
ward died, and then came Mary—whom they 
call “ Bloody Mary”—she came to the 
throne. And then his enemies set upon 
Cranmer. In a weak moment poor Cran- 
mer wrote a recantation of his Protestant 
doctrines, and became, as was supposed, a 
Roman Catholic. So angry were Bonner 
and Gardiner, so determined, notwithstand- 
ing the recantation, to have Cranmer’s life, 
that they brought the laws of the Church to 
bear upon him; and the end of the story 
was that he was taken to the same place 
that Ridley and Latimer were executed at— 
Oxford—and there burned to death. Now 
death by burning must be a terrible death ; 
but yet, as Mr. Tennyson makes one of his 
characters say, not only did he stand it with- 
out wincing, but the old man courted the 
flames. Not only so, but, as you know, the 
faggots around him were fired on the out- 
skirts first, and formed a wider circle, and 
before the flames touched his body he held 
out his hand to the flame, and calling it “the 
unworthy hand that recanted,” he allowed 
it to burn black before the flames reached his 
body. He perished, and by perishing put 
Protestantism into the heart of England. 
Now I like to regard that as the upholding 
of man by the Spirit of God. It was not 
stoicism. I daresay a Stoic might have done 
that, but I don’t remember a story like it in 
history. A Stoic might have been firm, but 
the joy in the blessed God would not have 
been there. Whatever emergency we may 
have here, may this Holy Spirit, the Com- 
forter, be with us all, for His name’s sake. 
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HIBERNATION. 


A Field Sermon. 
By THE Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 
‘He giveth meat to all flesh.” 


PART II. 


ESIDES the bat, there are British mam- 
malia which possess the power of hiber- 
nating... None, however, remain unawaked 
throughout the winter, and we can only call 
them partial hibernators. 

One of them is the Hedgehog, which, like 
the bat, is carnivorous. 

Towards the end of autumn it looks out 
for some retired spot, a perfectly dry cavity 
in the ground or in the rock being the 
favourite resort. Here it gathers together a 
large quantity of dry moss, leaves, grass, &c., 
covers itself with them, rolls itself into a ball, 
and sinks into the hibernating lethargy. 

It is rather remarkable that a hibernating 
animal is much more sensitive to a slight 





Hedgehog and young. 


touch than to general handling. If, for ex- 
ample, a single hair of a hibernating bat or 
a single quill of 4 hibernating hedgehog be 
raised, the creature gives a quick start, and 
takes a few breaths before relapsing into 
lethargy, Yet, as we have seen, a bat may 
be sunk under water, or have a thermometer 
tube passed into its stomach, without being 
awakened. 

.The reader will remember that when a 
hibernating bat was sunk under water of the 
Same temperature as that of its body, it did 
not even attempt to breathe. A similar 
experiment was tried with a hedgehog, and 
after it had been under water for twenty-one 








minutes, one tiny bubble of air rose to the 
surface. I need scarcely say that if the 
animal had been awake, it would have 
been drowned in less than a fourth of the 
time. 

For the bat, no food can be found until 
the warm weather returns, and so the hiber- 
nation is unbroken for at least five months. 
But, though food be almost entirely with- 
drawn from the hedgehog, some nutriment 
remains, and therefore the animal is so con- 
stituted that it can discover and consume the 
food which has been provided for it. 

This food chiefly consists of snails, which 
are themselves hibernators, and which during 
the winter months conceal themselves so 
effectually that they are seldom detected 

except by their two great wintry foes, the 

thrush and the hedgehog. Of the former 
I may. treat separately on another occa- 
sion, but our business now lies with the 
latter. . 

The hedgehog, not possessing so wide 

a range of hibernating temperature as the 

bat, which actually “hibernates” daily 

for a short time even during the hottest 
summers, is roused by an hour or two of 
warm sunshine such as we often experi- 
ence about February. Awakened by the 
warmth, the hedgehog unrolls itself, creeps 
out of its refuge, and trundles (I know no 
better word to describe its peculiar pace) 
away in search of food. Taught by in- 
stinct, it is sure to come upon one of the 
strongholds of the snail, eats as many as 
it needs, returns to its home, and sleeps 
until awakened in a similar manner. 
Then we have the vegetable-eating 
Squirrel,’ which is a partial hibernator. 

During the later weeks of autumn, the 
Squirrel may be seen in the act of making 
provision for the winter. In the first place 
it collects a vast store of fallen leaves, moss, 
twigs, and similar materials, and with them 
constructs its winter nest. 

Squirrels have two distinct kinds of nest, 
one for the winter and the other for the 
summer. Both nests are of considerable size, 
and both are so well concealed that to detect 
them is a very difficult task. The summer 
nest is comparatively light in texture, and is 
placed near the ends of lofty boughs, where 
it is hidden by the leaves. Moreover, its 
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position renders it almost unassailable, as the 
branch on which it is built would not even 
endure the weight of a small boy. In the 





Squirrel and Nest. 


winter, when the leaves are off the trees, 
the nests are very conspicuous, and in the 
New Forest, where I gave some time to 


watching the habits of the squirrel, they are 
exceedingly numerous. 

In fact, the squirrels of the New Forest 
swarm in such numbers, and do so much 
damage to the young twigs of the trees, that 
many hundreds must be shot annually, just 


as is the case with rabbits. ‘They are always 
shot just before hibernating, because, as they 
put on new robes for the winter, their skins 
fetch the best prices. Moreover, the animals 
become fat, as is the case with all hiber- 
nators, and so their flesh is in good condition 
for the table. Squirrel-pie is a well-known 
luxury in some parts of England, and is far 
superior to rabbit-pie, as it is free from the 
peculiar flavour which attaches itself to the 
rabbit, and to many persons is exceedingly 
repulsive. 

The winter nest is a very large one, con- 
taining at least four or five times as much 
material as would serve for a summer's nest. 
Instead of being placed at the end of a bough, 
it is always set in the hollow caused by the 
junction of several large branches with the 
trunk. The exterior is so skilfully formed, 
that when the tree is viewed from below, 
even the most practised eyes will often fail 
to detect the nest, large as it is. 





—_————— 

The amount of material which a squirrel 
employs in this nest is really wonderful, ] 
have taken out of a single nest armful after 
armful of leaves, until quite a large mound 
was raised at the foot of the tree, and J 
should think that there was enough material 
to fill two large wheelbarrows, even if it 
were pressed down closely. 

I may here mention that the nest of the 
squirrel is known in some parts of England 
by the name of “drey,” and in others by 
that of “cage.” The latter term is employe 
in the New Forest. 

The house being ready, next comes the 
task of laying up a store of food. This con- 
sists almost chiefly of nuts, which the animal 
chooses with marvellous sagacity, or rather, 
instinct. No one ever yet found an unsound 
or worm-eaten nut in a squirrel’s store. The 
animal does not rely on a single storehouse, 
but hides its treasures here and there within 
easy range of its nest. Many nuts it buries, 
and owing to this habit, nut-trees are apt to 
spring up in unexpected places; for, if the 
weather should be exceptionally severe, the 
squirrel awakens but seldom from its winter 
sleep, and so does not need the store which 
it has hidden. Or, it may die or be killed 
after it has laid up its food, and so the buried 
nuts will take root and produce trees. 

A remarkable instance of this fact occurred 
in the grounds of Walton Hall, belonging to 
the late Charles Waterton. 

In former days there had been in the 
estate an old wooden mill. It had been 
disused for many years, and at last the only 
relic of it was the upper millstone which was 
left on the ground. The reader may be aware 
that the centre of the upper stone is pierced 
with a tolerably large hole, through which 
the corn makes its way between the stones. 

In the autumn of 1813, some nut-eating, 
hibernating animal, almost certainly a squirrel, 
had found this stone, and thought that the 
hole would make an admirable hiding-place 
for a nut. For some reason, the nut was 
never eaten, and consequently began to 
germinate. Mr. Waterton, who pervaded 
his grounds at all hours of day and night, 
detected the green shoot at once when it 
appeared in the spring of the following year. 
Foreseeing that the shoot, if it lived long 
enough to become a tree, would raise the 
stone from the ground, he had a fence put 
round it, and gave special orders for its pre 
servation. 

His prevision proved to be perfectly 
correct. In course of years, the little shoot 
became a large tree twenty-five feet in height, 
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and bearing fine crops of fruit annually, and 
Mr. Edmund Waterton told me that in his 
boyhood he had often climbed it for the 
purpose of procuring nuts. After the stem 
was large enough to fill the orifice in which 
it had been planted, it lifted the stone, and 
raised it some eight or nine inches above the 
ground. : . 

As might be imagined, in the course of 
years the pressure of the stone destroyed the 
bark, and stopped the circulation of the sap, 
so that the tree died. In order to save it 
from being blown down, the trunk and 
branches were cut away some feet above the 
stone. On my last visit to Walton Hall, 
shortly before Mr. Waterton’s death, the 
stone was still suspended above the ground, 
and as a memorial of so remarkable a result 
of hibernation, I made a careful sketch of it 
which was published by Messrs. Macmillan. 

It is also noticeable as an example of the 
slow, silent, and almost irresistible power of 
vegetation. Even the soft and pulpy mush- 
room has been known to raise a flat, heavy 
paving-stone fairly off the ground. Had the 
mushrooms been allowed to grow, and the 
paving-stone laid on them, it would have 
crushed them under its weight. But the 
vital powers of growth are so tremendous, 
even when acting upon so feeble a medium, 
that they performed a feat which would have 
been thought impossible had it not been 
witnessed. 

In some parts of South America, where 
the growth of vegetation is surprisingly rapid, 
there used to be, and may be still, a mode of 
inflicting capital punishment by the power of 
vegetation. We all know the sharply-pointed 
and bayonet-like leaves of certain aloes. 
The victim was simply fastened to the 
ground over a spot where an aloe was just 
starting from the earth, and before a day had 
gone by, the leaves would grow completely 
through the body. 

I briefly mention these examples in order 
to show how all nature is linked together, 
and that the hibernation of animals and the 
growth of vegetables are parts of one great 
system. 

Owing to the manner in which the squirrel 
disperses its treasures, we cannot tell the 
amount of the store required by each animal, 
but in Northern America we find one which 
gives the needful information. This is the 
Chipping Squirrel, Chipmuck, so called from 
its cry. Its scientific name is Zamias 
Lysteri, 

It is a little creature not larger than a two- 


thirds grown rat, and is very conspicuous on 
I—az2 





account of the black and yellow stripes which 
run along its back. Being a creature which 
leads a subterranean life for the greatest part 
of its time, it does not possess the bushy tail 
of the tree-inhabiting squirrels. 

Its underground habitation is a most ela- 
borate composition of galleries and chambers, 
so that there is plenty of space for storage. 
Audubon once dug up a nest inhabited by 
four Chipping Squirrels, and found in it two 
pecks of acorns, a quart of large nuts, rather 
more than two quarts of buckwheat, besides 
about half a pint of grass seeds and ordinary 
wheat. Considering that the animals would 
pass the greater portion of the winter months 
in lethargy, and would only eat at long in- 
tervals, the amount of food is really sur- 
prising. 

In former days, when the red men were 
supreme and depended solely on hunting for 
their food, many a tribe has been saved from 
extermination for want of food in the winter 
time by digging up the nests of the Chipping 
Squirrel, and eating the inhabitants as well as 
their stores. 

In the Dormouse we have another instance 
of hibernation brought into contact with 
man. . 

This pretty little creature, which is too 
familiar to need description, possesses in a 
great degree the power of becoming fat 
towards the end of autumn. The ancient 
Romans were well aware of this fact, and had 
regular establishments called “gliraria” for 
the express purpose of fattening dormice for 
the table. 

The Dormouse makes a singularly comfort- 
able nest for itself. It is nearly spherical, 
and is composed externally of grass blades 
woven together in a very ingenious manner. 
The animal only leaves a small aperture, con- 
cealed by grass blades which can be pulled 
asunder when the inmate enters or leaves the 
nest, and which resume their position like 
the folds of a drawn curtain. I once had a 
remarkably fine specimen of a Dormouse nest 
which was cut out of a hedge. The curtain 
of grass blades was so admirably formed that 
it could seldom be detected by any one who 
did not know the specimen, 

Around, but not in this nest, the Dormouse 
places its store of winter food, which is much 
of the same nature as that of the squirrel, 
and mostly consists of nuts. For this reason 
the Germans call the creature by the appro- 
priate name of Hazelmaus. 

It was made in the fork of a hazel-branch, 
and was about four feet from the ground, so 
that the small branches served to strengthen 
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as well as conceal it. The nest was exactly 
six inches long by three in width, and was 
made almost entirely of several kinds of grass, 
the broad-bladed sword-grass being the chief 
material. Interwoven with the grass-blades 
were sundry leaves, all hazel and maple, and 
none of them having been taken from the 
branch on which the nest was built. It is 
therefore possible that a Dormouse may have 
placed the nest in Mr. Waterton’s mill-stone. 
I do not, however, think it probable, because 
there was no bush near the stone, and, as far 
as is known, the Dormouse always stores its 
food close to its nest. The squirrel, how- 
ever, ranges farther afield, and may often be 
seen in the winter-time digging throught the 
snow, at some distance from its tree, so as to 
disinter the hidden food. 

Another vegetable-eating, hibernating ro- 
dent is the too well-known Hamster ( Cricetus 
JSrumentarius) of Northern Europe. 

It is about a foot in length, but, on account 
of its numbers, is a most formidable enemy 
to the agriculturist. Even when seeking its 
daily food it is terribly destructive to the 
crops, but its worst raids are made at the end 
of the autumn, when it provides a store for the 
winter. For this purpose it excavates a deep 
and complicated system of burrows, in which 
it stores a quantity of grain so enormous that 
after the harvest the farmers are in the habit 
of digging up the Hamsters’ burrows and 
securing their stolen property. 

A single Hamster carried off sixty pounds 
of wheat for its winter store, while another 
had thought that a hundred-weight of beans 
were necessary for its subsistence. The 
animal wakes very early from its hibernation, 
sometimes even'in February. It does not, 
however, come out-of its burrow at once, but 
remains beneath the earth until the warm 
weather has fairly set in. 

Now we come to the Bears. 





Grizzly Bear, 








I need not say that intertropical bears do 
not require to hibernate. Moreover, of those 
bears which inhabit the colder climates the 
adult males seldom, if ever, hibernate, while 
the young of both sexes are very uncertain in 
this respect. For example, with the Grizzly 
Bear the young males and females are found 
at large throughout the whole of winter, and 
the same is the case with the Polar Bear. 
With the Brown Bear of Northern Europe 
and the Black Bear of North America the 
young animals seem to be rather capricious 
in hibernating. 

In ali cases, however, when the adult female 
bear is about to add to the family she pre- 
pares for hibernating. With the exception of 
the Polar Bear, who is obliged to form a most 
remarkable habitation, the female chooses a 
safe retreat long before it is required, and 
gradually conveys into it a large quantity of 
leaves, moss, and small branches, so as to 
make a comfortable bed. 

Shortly before hibernating she becomes 
enormously fat, and the new fur which she 
puts on is quite half as long again as that of 
the summer raiment. Hunters, therefore, 
are naturally anxious to kill the bear just be- 
fore hibernating. 

In the first place, a fully developed winter 
fur, taken before it has been injured by use, 
will sell for twice as much money as the fur 
of the same animal when taken in summer or 
after hibernating. In the next place, the fat, 
which is so well-known as “ bear’s-grease,” 
always commands a ready sale. Lastly, as 
bear’s meat, prepared either by freezing or 
smoking, forms the greatest part of winter 
food in many a family, it is a matter of the 
greatest consequence to have that meat in 
the best condition. 

How valuable it is under such circum- 
stances may be realised by reading the life of 
the old American hunter, Daniel Boone, and 

seeing how, when his wife and 
children were nearly dying of 
hunger and cold, he forced his 
way-across the half-frozen river, 
succeeded in killing a bear, and 
by almost superhuman exertions 
transported the meat across the 
river to. his hut. J 

Supposing that the bear is 
not interrupted in’ her work, she 
retires to the den: just before 
winter, and closes the entrance 
aswellasshecan. . 

In this place of refuge the 
young are born. They are at 
first scarcely larger than rats, but 
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increase rapidly in size, drawing the whole of 
their nourishment from their mother, who 
takes no food during the whole of the winter 
and early spring. In consequence, when she 
and her young emerge, the latter are fat and 
strong, while the mother is but the shadow 
of her former self. Here again is a wonder- 
ful example of the many ways in which God 
« giveth meat to all flesh.” 

When a male or young female hibernates 
it comes out of its refuge as fat as it was on 
entering it. The hibernation is so perfect that 
there is scarcely any waste of tissue, as is the 
case with the mother bear, whose young 
practically subsist on the store of fat which 
she laid up in the autumn. 

The Polar Bear when about to become 
a mother is obliged to find a very different 
kind of refuge, as there are neither caves, 
hollow trees, or branches, and often there is 
nothing but ice as a resting-place and snow 
as a covering. So she depends for shelter 
uponthesnow. After selecting a convenient 


snow-drift, she scrapes a hole in it, and suf- 
fers the snow to fall upon her as it will. 

In that country, where even the human in- 
habitants are obliged to make their houses 
out of snow or perish, she is soon buried 





under many feet of snow. Her thick fur 
keeps the snow from contact with the skin, 
while the heat of her body gradually melts 
the snow away from around her, so that she 
lies in a sort of tent. 

Nowcomes the question, ventilation. Were 
she alone all the time she would need no 
communication with the external air, as the 
hibernation would be perfect, and respiration 
would not be required. But her young, who 
do not hibernate, must breathe continually 
from the time of their birth, and she, being 
disturbed by them, is forced to breathe occa- 
sionally. 

Now, it is found that when animals are 
buried under snow their warm breath con- 
tinually ascends, and makes a passage into 
the air. The aperture is a very small one, 
but quite sufficient for the purpose ; and even 
in our Scotch Highlands sheep are enabled 
to breathe in a similar manner when’ buried 
in. the terrible snow-drifts, which are apt to 
overwhelm whole flocks at a time. 

There’is much more to be said’on this 
wonderful subject, but space is limited; and 
we must proceed in our next paper to another 
mode of “giving meat to’ all flesh,” when 
food is withdrawn’ by climate. : 
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o HAT is the name of the lake over 
there ?” I inquired of a Chinaman 
who had just come out of Messrs. Collins 
and Co,’s Store in Tientsin, and was standing 
by my side in the portico outside the glass 
doors at the top of the stone steps which led 
into the Hong. He gazed at me with won- 
dering, half-inquiring look, as though he 
thought I was making fun of him. 
“Don’t you know?” he replied ;'“ it’s no 
lake at all ; it’s only the mirage.” 
- A sight so familiar. to the natives of 
Tientsin, that they can hardly understand 
any one who is not as familiar with it as 
themselves; but in’ my simplicity I had 
taken the lovely lake and extended land- 
scape, stretched out before me, to be things 
of beauty, real and abiding ; and it was not 
until, in my journeyings across the plains of 
Chihli, I became familiarised with these fair 
though deceptive prospects, that I was. pre- 
pared to find a beautiful landscape vanish on 
my approach into thin and empty air.’ But 
these fleeting visions of Chihli, as compared 
with the famine scenes of Shansi, imprinted 





on our minds but ‘faintly the vanity of “the 
things that are seen.” 

Two months before the time of which ‘I 
write, in the southern cities of Shansi, the 
starving population died off and passed away 
so rapidly from the’ streets, that,’ as their 
official records narrate, they were completely 
changed once in ten days, and the vanity of 
the seen” was grimly taught by the gaunt 
spéctre we came to chase away: 

There were three of us. We sailed from 
Shanghai together, and we were all mission- 
aries. And it is‘a notable fact that all: the 
volunteer! distributors’ of foreign’ relief, ‘with 
one exception, were ‘missionaries.: Not that 
the foreign communities throughout: China 
did» not show heartfelt and> practical interest 
in this work ; the seventeen thousand. ounces 
of silver they had just placediin our:hands, as 
wellas thescontinuous courtesy!and painstak- 
ing attention in the transmission of funds of 
H.B.M. Consul at Tientsin, place that: be- 
yond a doubt. But this was the limit, and I 
have sometimes asked myself, ‘what could 
have exercised a more healthy moral infla- 
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ence on the foreign communities in China, 
or have told more for the spread of the 
kingdom of God in that land, than the 
hearty and prompt co-operation of half-a- 
dozen lay gentlemen, who for, say, three or 
six months, sought their furlough and spent 
their holiday in this work. 

Ice-bound for nearly three months in the 
year, Tientsin wakes up to renewed life when 
the springtime comes. It is the maritime 
port of Pekin, and the greatest emporium for 
foreign trade in the north of China. The 
viceroy of the province now leaves his winter 
quarters in the interior city of Pao Ting Fu, 
and by residence at Tientsin is placed in 
direct communication with the great Western 
world. He sympathises heartily with our 
work, and we soon prove the value of his 
co-operation and aid. 

After a week in the city our preparations 
were completed. Passports had been pro- 
vided by H.B.M.s’ Consul, and a military 
escort supplied by the Viceroy. This 
escort consisted of a Chinese military officer 
with half-a-dozen soldiers, who, in spite of 
their red jackets and regimental distinctions, 
impressed us by their general appearance, 
gait, and deportment as being, in a military 
point of view, decidedly flabby ; at the same 
time they were friendly in their bearing to- 
wards their foreign envoyés, and their officer, 
Captain Chien, though lacking in education, 
bore himself with military dignity, and did 
his best to make himself agreeable. One of 
the six became considerably interested in 
Christian truth through reading a little tract, 
and on his return to Tientsin visited the 
mission chapel in that city. 

Another part of our preparation, or rather 
of my own (for one of my fellow-travellers had 
made it some two or three years before, and 
the other decided not to make it at all), was 
the donning of the Chinese costume, and to 
this end a native Christian was requested to 
purchase ready-made clothing enough to rig 
me out @ a Chinoise; and I well remember 
how I stalked across the room of my friend 
and host, the late Mr. Hall, of Tientsin, in 
my black satin cap with its red knot on the 
crown, in my long drab cotton gown reaching 
down to the feet, in my loose black cloth 
jacket, with its wide sleeves and bright brass 
buttons ; and if I could but have added the 
sallow face, the almond-shaped eye, the jet- 
black hair, and the pendent pig-tail of the 
veritable Chinaman, I might have evaded the 
criticism passed upon a friend of mine, that 
be looked “ just like a Chinaman—all except 
the face,” which really is the only distinctive 





mark of a man enveloped in Chinese ep. 
tume, 

Thus accoutred I jumped into one of the 
mule-carts we had hired, but it was not unti] 
after long experience that I learnt to squat 
down satisfactorily in it. Across the sluggish 
waters of the great canal, and across the 
sandy but well-cultivated plains of Chihli, we 
slowly moved along at the rate of thirty miles 
a day, reaching, sometimes about dusk, some- 
times after dark, one of the hundred and forty 
county towns of the province. Here we make 
for the yamun, or official residence of the 
county magistrate, send in our visiting-cards, 
and after crossing two well-paved courts, enter 
through the large folding-doors, which are 
thrown wide open, and are ushered into the 
guest-hall of this local dignitary. After a 
profound obeisance we are invited with 
much ceremony to take our seats on the dais 
and drink tea. Before, however, we take a 
sip we state the purpose of our journey, 
gather all particulars as to the condition of 
affairs in Shansi, present a few Christian and 
scientific books, and close up a friendly but 
formal interview by raising the covered tea- 
cup to our mouth, taking a sip, and rising to 
depart. In the meantime the wooden cases 
containing the seventeen thousand ounces of 
silver have been taken out of the carts; they 
are now carefully weighed and handed over to 
the magistrate’s care for the night, and by 
him deposited in his treasury, to be re-weighed 
and returned early the following morning. 
We then remount our carts and proceed to 
the best inn in the town. The kitchens face 
the street, and a waiter, who is on the look- 
out, follows our cart from a side door, as we 
enter the wide open gateway of the “ Inn of 
Heavenly Harmony,” and cross the large un- 
covered yard (which is neither fold-yard nor 
court-yard, but. half-and-half), and halt at the 
farther side before a suite of rooms with 
large paper windows, extending right across 
one side of the open square. Entering one 
of the five rooms we find four brick walls, 
a brick floor, and a brick bed. On the 
latter, which, if hard, is spacious and fairly 
clean, there is spread out a large wicker mat 
covering the whole surface, and in the centre 
a low table. On this table two or three 
bowls are placed by the waiter, who also sets 
down a heavy iron kettle with boiling water 
on the fire-place, the flue of which heats the 
bed. This supplies boiling water for the 
bowls from which to quench the thirst and 
hot water for the iron wash-hand bason with 
which to sponge the face. ; 

Whilst these operations are proceeding 
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our “boy” brings in a sheet of red note 
paper, which we soon recognise as a visiting 
card, and we are informed that the magistrate 
sends his compliments, and begs our accept- 
ance of the usual official dinner, which is 
provided for Mandarins passing to and fro 
on Government business or under Govern- 
ment escort. We acknowledge this act of 
national politeness, return our own red cards, 
fee the servants pretty liberally, and order in 
the dinner. It consists of a large variety of 
recherches dishes, or rather bowls, with con- 
fectionery, and dessert, and wine, which 
always come first in a Chinese feast, then the 
fish, flesh, fowl, and good white rice, and 
vegetables, all which seemed strangely and 
sadly to contrast with the famine woes of 
which we had heard, and which we were 
hoping to alleviate, and hence it was quite 
a relief to find on arriving within the borders 
of the neighbouring province of Shansi, that 
this sign of official courtesy and Eastern hos- 
pitality had been sacrificed to the public good. 

After plying the chop-sticks to good effect, 
as we sat squatted on the matted brick bed 
round the little low dining-table, we settled 
down for a restful night by spreading out the 
cotton wool coverlets, which we had each 
brought along with us. And after united 
prayer where prayer is of wont to be made, 
followed by free and friendly intercourse, we 
retired to rest, finding sleep as sound and 
sweet on brick beds and wrapped in wadded 
quilts, as once we did in England on down 
and under eider-down. 

Early in the morning we are again on the 
way, but it took us seven days to reach the 
frontier hills which separate the provinces 
of Chihli and Shansi, One day a blinding 
sandstorm drove us back to our inn for the 
day; another, the deceptive mirage vainly 
beguiled our now unblinded vision by the 
known fraud of an optical illusion. At last 
we reach the end of the first stage of our 
journey, and at the town of Hwai-Lu, a place 
of Torquay-like temperature, we dismiss our 
carts and cartmen and take to the mule litters 
of mountain travel. These consist of two 
long poles with cross pieces attached at each 
end, which rest on the backs of two mules, 
one going before, the other following behind ; 
across the middle of these poles, wicker mats 
are tightly tied, and on these mats we spread 
our bedding, whilst over them, resting on 
curved bamboo supports, other mats are 
thrown, which shield from sun or storm, and 
the cases of silver, roped to the same cross 
poles, swing below to the steady steps of the 
patient mules. The jolting of the cart is 





now exchanged for the pleasanter pepper-box 
motion of the litter, and the ascent of moun- 
tains, 4,400 feet above the level of Hwai-Lu, 
is accomplished with comparative comfort. 
After passing the lime-kilns near the foot, 
we met, on our upward track, scores of 
donkeys and hundreds of camels returning, 
partly laden with other produce from the 
famine districts, into which they had conveyed 
the Government grain. They go tied together 
in strings of six, the first and last wearing a 
rude iron bell suspended from the neck. 
The driver, mounted on the first, sits sleeping 
and nodding and rocking to the slow heavy 
tread of the camel. I once counted as many 
as three hundred camels in one long but 
broken string. 

At the camel inns, which are a class to 
themselves, you may see a score of them 
in a row, kneeling down as if in worship, 
relieved of their burdens and taking their 
rest. A few weeks later, when they shed 
their hair, which by the way is carefully 
collected and sold for the manufacture of the 
writing pencils of the Chinese, they can no 
longer be employed as beasts of burden, and 
are hence,turned into the plains of Mongolia, 
to graze till their hair be grown. 

We soon reach the Hwai-Lu pass, or Ku 
Kwan, one of the loveliest spots in the jour- 
ney, where the great wall of China throws 
out one of its long arms, which stretches 
along the crest of the mountain frontier half- 
way down from north to south. A military 
guard is here stationed to collect the transit 
dues for the iron, coal, paper, and tobacco 
which pour forth from the province of Shansi, 
and the cotton and woollen goods which 
flow into it from abroad. On my return 
journey I paid 200 cash for my cart-tax, 
equivalent to 10d. in English money. 

It was at this stage of our journey that I 
was so deeply impressed with the grosser 
idolatries of these interior and almost un- 
visited provinces. At the head of the neigh- 
bouring village, and of most of the villages in 
this part of China, we pass under an archway, 
over which there stands a huge clay image— 
the god of the place ; hard by is a Buddhist 
temple, from which resounds the sonorous 
tones of a bell, struck by the resident priest 
as the traveller passes by, from whom he 
supplicates alms. In the village itself, 
within the doorway of every house, ina niche 
in the opposite wall, the images of the door 
gods stand to guard the entrance to the 
dwelling, whilst in cases not a few the shop 
counter is darkened and degraded by the 
tradesman’s patron deity; thus, on every 
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hand, there are traces of that greatest lie of 
the father of lies, which, by dishonouring God 
and debasing man, darkens the face of the 
Eastern world. 

The view from these frontier hills is mag- 
nificent ; 5,000 feet above the sea level, they 
command a noble stretch of high table-land, 
which, looking eastwards, is now spread out 
before us. But as we descend these lime- 
stone hills, and cross these loess ranges, there 
is every evidence of deepening distress. The 
city of Ping-Ting Chow, where, as the people 





told me on my second visit, the voice of the 


scholar, old or young, may be heard connip 

over his lesson both day and night all. the 
year round without cessation, was now almost 
dumb with dread, and men, both of business 
and of letters, were paralyzed with fear. Qn 
the last day of our journey we pass some 
half-dozen corpses, some just dead, some 
partly devoured by dogs, lying along the 
great thoroughfare before we reach the 
massive walls and lofty gates of the city of 
Tai Yuen Fu, in the neighbourhood of which 
city we make our first essay at relieving the 
distress. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN TRAGEDY. 


By HENRY 


SECOND 


left the young apostle of emancipa- 
tion in prison, suffering the penalty 
of his refusal to submit to what he considered 


WE 


an unjust decision of the law courts. On 
his liberation the partnership with Lundy 
was dissolved. Garrison’s sense of his new 
mission was too absorbing, his intolerance of 
wrong too uncompromising, for the restraints 
necessarily imposed upon him by so close 
an association with a more prudent man. 
He had cast away all fear, all prudential 
reserve, all worldly calculation; and he must 
needs work, for a time at least, in the loneli- 
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ness necessary to the unlimited freedom of 
his conscience. So is it with every honest 
soul who bids uncompromising defiance to 
any popular and apparently profitable sin. 
No sin is really profitable—least of all slave- 
holding. But the father of lies had inspired 
all Americans, both North and South, with 
the notion that it was so. And this was 
enough to rouse in its defence the passions 
of greed and selfishness. Let no man 
count on allies in raising a war-cry against 
such a foe. He will get them when he does 
not want them. He will get them when he 
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shows that he can do without them. But if 
he does not hate the sin more than he loves 
father, mother, or brother or friend, he had 
better hold his peace. What a profound 

thos there is in the Christian interpretation 
of the prophetic words: “I have trodden 
the wine-press alone; and of the people 
there was none with me!” In the last bitter 
issue the cross of sacrifice stands in un- 
fathomable darkness, through which no eye 
but God’s can see, and even He is not always 
seen. “My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?” Not in rebuke only, but with 
deep forewarning sympathy, did the Lord 
ask of His ambitious disciples, “Can ye 
drink of the cup that I drink, and be bap- 
tized of the baptism that I am baptized 
with?” In times of ease, amidst the smiles 
of a half-converted world,-it seems natural 
to interpret the hard sayings and high claims 
of Christ as disguised by oriental metaphor : 
“If any man come to me, and hate not his 
father and mother, and wife and children, 
and brothers and sisters, yea, and his own 
life also, he cannot be my disciple.” If this 
is to be taken literally, do we not cry, “ Who, 
then, can be saved?” Yet let a man take 


up a work like Garrison’s alone against the 
world ; let him experience what it is to have 
family affection and sweet worldly friend- 
ships hanging round his neck, clinging to his 


skirts, and crying with tears, “ Be it far from 
thee! this shall not be unto thee;” and 
such a man will feel a repulsion not incon- 
sistent with burning love, which will impel 
him to echo the language of his Master: 
“Get thee behind me, Satan; for thou 
savourest not the things that be of God, but 
the things that be of men.” 

William Lloyd Garrison went forth from 
his prison, a solitary prophet, possessed by 
one purpose, which eclipsed for him all other 
objects of existence—the purpose of rousing 
the national conscience to a sense of one 
damning sin. Here was the difference be- 
tween him and the doubters and palterers 
who had hitherto been almost the only op- 
ponents—if opponents they could be called 
—of Southern slavery. They thought they 
had done enough if they condemned the 
foreign slave trade, if they protected the 
“Missouri compromise,” if they prevented 
the extension of slavery to the territories. 
Garrison said, in effect, “ Your covenant with 
hell shall be disannulled.” And he was right. 
Such compromises were never kept, and it 
was always the cause of freedom that was 
cheated. His whole account of the position 
was, that a national crime was perpetuated 





by keeping negroes in bondage. His simple 
remedy was that they should be instantly set 
free. Ways and means, compensations, 
procedure, he left to other people. The one 
thing needful was that the wrong should be 
righted, and that this should be done at 
once. 

By what means did he propose to accom- 
plish so stupendous a task? By means as 
simple as they were bold; by the old pro- 
phetic method of crying aloud and sparing 
not, until, by endless reiteration of an ob- 
vious truth, the national conscience should 
be pierced, and the sin become intolerable. 
With this purpose he set up a printing-office 
in Boston, and issued the Liberator, of which 
he was at once editor, staff, printer, and pub- 
lisher. He set up the types and pulled the 
press with his own hands. The first number 
appeared on January rst, 1831. In this the 
key-note of his prophecy was struck with a 
clearness—perhaps with a shrillness — that 
might have been expected to pierce the deafest 
ears. ‘Iam in earnest,” he cried; “I will 
not equivocate ; I will not excuse; I will not 
retreat a single inch, and I will be heard.” 
His blazing wrath repelled sympathizers. 
“ My good friend,” said one of them, “do 
try to moderate your indignation and keep 
more cool. Youare all on fire!” “ Brother,” 
said Garrison, “I have need to be all on 
fire ; for I have mountains of ice about me 
to melt.” Such a man was evidently either 
a lunatic or an apostle, and events have 
decided which. But the mountains of ice 
were very slow to melt. The shrill voice 
did not at first even waken an echo in 
Boston streets. By some accident a lawyer 
in a Southern State got hold of a number of 
the Ziberator, or heard of the publication, and 
he thereupon wrote to the mayor of Boston, 
begging him to fulfil an obvious duty by 
suppressing the nuisance. The mayor replied 
that he had never heard of the paper until 
it was mentioned by his correspondent, but 
had then made careful inquiry. He found 
that it Was a publication quite beneath 
notice, and harmless through obscurity and 
impotence. But with curious unconscious- 
ness of disloyalty to all the best traditions of 
his town and nation, he added that if there 
should be any signs of opinion “taking a 
wrong direction,” an application on the sub- 
ject would receive prompt and respectful 
attention. 

So the Ziberator and its editor were for a 
time protected by their insignificance. But 
this precarious security did not last long. 
The voice was more potent than respectable 
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was freedom to confront right 
with wrong. They were firmly 
persuaded that if this were done 
wrong must be shamed out of ex. 
istence. Perhaps they forgot that 
it was not until after the storm 
and the earthquake and the fire 
that the still small voice was heard, 

But this demand for liberty to 
confront right with wrong was 
met by malignant intolerance, 
The violence of persecution 
spread more rapidly than the 


a tenets of the abolitionists, and 
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Boston supposed. It soon began to meet 
a response, and the “abolitionists” became 
a “sect everywhere spoken against.” The 
story of their persecutions has its heroic side, 
and in this we must find what consolation 
we can for the sad revelation that no political 
institutions, no traditions of freedom, no 
professions of religion can insure fairness or 
justice when the ignoble passions of a people 
are stirred by panic. The South feared the 
loss of “ property;” the North dreaded 
disturbance of the game in which parties 
gambled for office. The South blustered 
and threatened; the North trembled and 
truckled, and both agreed in hating and 
cursing the pestiferous agitators who would 
not let the national conscience alone. Let 
it be remembered that this appeal to con- 
science was the sole offence of the abolition- 
ists—at least, of Garrison’s school. They 
advocated no violence ; they never dreamed 
of exciting the slaves to insurrection. ‘They 
were well aware that the Federal Legislature 
had no constitutional power to abolish or 
forbid slavery, except in the district of 
Columbia and the territories. All they asked 


sometimes, by the reaction ex- 

cited, did more good to the cause 

than harm to its victims. Vigi- 
. lance committees watched all 
— travellers arriving in the chief 
ibis Southern towns, to denounce any 
sage I who might show symptoms of 
anti-slavery notions. In Missis- 
sippi a public meeting adopted a 
resolution that any one who 
should circulate anti-slavery pub- 
lications was justly worthy, in the 
sight of God and man, of imme- 
diate death. In Georgia the 
Legislature offered a reward of 
five thousand dollars for the 
arrest and conviction of Garrison. 
True, Garrison, being in Massa- 
chusetts, owed no allegiance to the 
former State. But the advocates of State 
rights showed little respect for them when they 
| stood in the way of persecution. The State 
lof Alabama actually demanded, as a fugi- 
| tive from justice, a New York citizen who 
| had never in his life set foot in Alabama. 
| The justification alleged was, that the gentle- 
man in question published a paper in which 
the right to hold human beings as property 
was denied. So preposterous a demand was, 
of course, refused ; but, generally speaking, 
the Northern States were only too ready to 
oblige their Southern rulers. Both Massa- 
chusetts and New York, instead of rejecting 
with scorn a request for penal enactments 
against abolitionism, replied with a depre- 
catory assurance that the subject would re- 
ceive attention, and that such laws would be 
enacted if found to be necessary. 

In 1835 Garrison thought he might ven- 
ture to call a meeting of Boston ladies, whose 
safety he might well expect to be assured by 
their sex, and on whose feminine sympathies 
he naturally counted to help his appeal to 
the better feelings of the nation. But even 
Puritan Boston was destined to illustrate the 
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truth that nothing inflames susceptibilities of 
temper so keenly as a guilty conscience. A 
mob, said to be composed of “gentlemen of 
property and standing,” surrounded the en- 
trances of the building, and, bursting in, 
violently stopped the proceedings. The 
ladies fled in terror. Garrison was seized 
and dragged into the street with a rope 
round his body, which would in all proba- 
bility have been transferred to his neck, had 
not the mayor interfered and arrested him. 
He was lodged in the city jail; but'as he 
had committed no crime, it was impossible 
to punish him further by process of law, and 
he was released. All over the North, as the 
movement spread, scenes of the same kind 
were witnessed. In 1836 a meeting was 
called in Faneuil Hall to congratulate the 
Boston citizens and the nation generally on 
the successful destruction of an abolitionist 
paper in Illinois, the burning of the printing- 
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office, and the murder of the editor. But 
here the futility of violence against truth 
was notably illustrated by the conversion 
of Wendell Phillips. Being present at the 
meeting, he was so revolted by the brutality 
and inhumanity to which the defence of 
slavery had degraded Boston citizens, that 
he was led to ask himself, what was the cause 
of such a strange perversion? and finding 
that cause in the impossibility of maintaining 
slavery by any other argument than violence, 
he went over to abolitionism, and for thirty 
years was its most eloquent advocate. 

A few months afterwards Philadelphia had 
a similar experience of pro-slavery logic. A 
number of citizens had combined to erect a 
building to be called Pennsylvania Hall. 
Abolitionists appear to have been prominent 
amongst them ; but the alleged object of the 
erection was to secure at least one place in 
the city where free discussion should be 
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always possible. With disputable discretion 
the committee determined that its opening 
should be celebrated by an abolitionist 
meeting, and the then youthful poet, John 
G. Whittier, was engaged to recite a poem. 
The meeting was allowed to be held. But 
next day a mob attacked the building, set it 
on fire, and left it a charred skeleton, When 
the hall was beyond rescue, the rioters 
showed a disposition to attack the anti- 
slavery advocates in their houses. But a 
shrewd friend of theirs raised the cry, “To 
the nigger school-house!” He knew the 
school would be empty, and he naturally 
thought it better that property should be 
destroyed than that murders should be com- 
mitted. The diversion proved effectual, and 
the abolitionists were saved. 

In those days, and indeed constantly until 
the war, Congress was always pliant to the 
demands of slaveholders. When a member 
of the House of Representatives had the 
boldness to propose -that a petition for 
the abolition of slavery in the Columbia 
district should be referred to a committee, 
with an instruction to bring ina bill for the 
purpose desired, a scene took place only to 
be described by Hosea Biglow’s grotesque 
but effective figure,— 

* Guess you’d fancy 
The etarnal bung wuz loose!” 

After a disturbance bordering on a riot, the 
Southern members retired ina body. They 
talked of dissolving the Union at once, and 
they were only pacified by a resolution of 
the House deprecating the introduction of 
any such explosive topics. About the same 
time John Quincy Adams, who was opposed 
to abolitionism, but sturdily maintained the 
right of petition, adopted a shrewd method 
of exposing the irrational bigotry of Con- 
gress. He announced that he held a peti- 
‘tion purporting to come from twenty-five 
slaves, and asked if he might lay it on the 
table. As usual when slavery was men- 
tioned, the House immediately lost self- 
control, and became a scene of confusion 
and riot. Censure at the bar was declared 
to be an insufficient punishment for an 
offence demanding immediate imprisonment. 
Adams quietly allowed the storm to rage for 
a: time, and then informed the House that 
the prayer of the petitioners was not for 
abolition, but for the continuance of slavery. 

Perhaps the impracticable obstinacy of 
Congress in denying the right of petition on 
the slave question was the turning-point of 
the whole controversy. As we have seen, 
the abolitionists did not deny the impotence 





a 
of the Federal Legislature over the domestic 
policy of the federated States. But, on the 
other hand, the most fanatic defenders of 
slavery could not deny the direct power of 
Congress over the Columbia district, To 
refuse even the reception of petitions for the 
abolition of slavery within this region was 
clearly unconstitutional, and the abolitionists 
received a wide and growing support in re. 
senting this arbitrary attitude. But those 
who helped the abolitionists on this point 
soon began to feel an increased sympathy 
with them on the general question. One of 
the best proofs of this was the greater sensi- 
tiveness shown by some Northern States as to 
violations of their territory in the pursuit of 
fugitive slaves, and also as to the treatment 
of their coloured seamen. Northern governors 
began to point out that their laws acknow- 
ledged no property in man. Southern 
authorities retorted. by declining to sur. 
render fugitive forgers or thieves. Unfor- 
tunately the Supreme Court decided that the 
right to reclaim slaves from.any State in the 
Union was a fundamental element in the 
constitution. And though»tndoubtedly the 
Northern people chafed under this interpreta- 
tion of a document supposed. to be a charter 
of human rights, they were unwilling yet to 
face the risks of Southern secession. The 
result was a long period of fretful and angry 
contention, culminating in the law of 1850, 
which degraded the whole Northern popula- 
tion into slave-catchers for the South. 


This was almost too much for the long- 


suffering meekness of the North. It stung 
the state of Massachusetts into some remem- 
brance of forgotten aspirations. In the town 
of Boston, a captured slave was snatched out 
of the court-house, and set free by indignant 
citizens. In another case, that of Anthony 
Burns, the miserable fugitive had to be en- 
closed in a hollow square of Marines, and 
guarded by a company of Artillery, while he 
was marched down, through streets covered 
with signs of mourning and shame, to a 
revenue-cutter placed by President Pierce at 
the service of Southern violence. It was the 
fugitive slave law likewise which inspired the 
story of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and this work 
did more than libraries of argument or years 
of debate to arouse the public opinion of the 
world. 

But the slaveholders had no idea what- 
ever of approaching doom. The causes that 
helped the spread of abolitionism were seen 
in the South only as conspicuous proofs of 
slaveholding supremacy. In the course of 
his inaugural address in 1853, President 
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The Slave. 


Pierce affected to treat the controversy as 
now for ever settled; and apparently he had 
good cause for doing so ; for slavery was no 
longer a dying evil; it was an advancing and 


triumphant foe. We have seen how the 
fathers of the Union expected the gradual 
extinction of slavery by restriction. Without 
perpetual enlargement of territory it could 
not live; for it exhausted the virgin soil of 
the States only less rapidly than the blast of 
war. But the Missouri compromise of 1820 
had given it prospect of indefinite extension 
westwards, limited only by the possibilities 





of conquest. At that date the effect was 
not fully perceived; but when Texas was 
acquired in 1845, an immense extension was 
given to slave territory, and the cause of 
abolition became to all appearance hopeless. 
The war of conquest against Mexico, the 
acquisition of New Mexico, Arizona, and 
California, in addition to Texas, engendered 
such arrogance in the South that counsels of 
moderation and compromise had little chance 
of being heard. The ordinary answer to all 
Northern arguments was now a threat to dis- 
solve the Union. And such was the terror 
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inspired by this threat, that, notwithstanding 
the Missouri compromise, the prohibition of 
slavery in California was only purchased by 
the submission of the North to the odious 
fugitive slave law. 

But violence and war were not after all the 
worst evils against which the abolitionists had 
to contend. Worse than all was the apostasy 
of the Church, It is, as we have already 
suggested, possible to explain, though we 
cannot wholly excuse, the indifference of 
Christian people to the institution of slavery 
in the times of the early colonists, and in the 
first years of the Union. But when the vast- 
ness of the evil became palpable, when the 
crimes it engendered were seen in all their 
horror, and when prophetic voices appealed 
to Christian conviction, nothing could ac- 
count for the position taken by most Ame- 
rican Churches, except a paralysis of faith. 
The Southern Churches went so far as to 
declare slavery a divine institution, expressly 
authorised by the Bible. But howlittle they 
believed their own professions was shown by 
the fact that the importation of Bibles for the 
slaves was treated as acrime. The Northern 
Churches did not dare to take that position ; 
but neither dared they eschew communion 
with the hypocrites who did. On one occa- 
sion, a general assembly of Northern Presby- 
terians rejected a resolution calling on the 
Churches to “ purify themselves from this 
great iniquity,” and adopted a declaration 
that it would “not be for the edification of 
the Church for this body to take any action 
on the subject.” At the same meeting, the 
question of dancing was considered. In this 
case there was no hesitation. This amuse- 
ment was at once declared to be entirely 
unscriptural, and “so wholly inconsistent 
with the Spirit of Christ,” and “ with pro- 











priety of Christian deportment,” that it could 
not possibly be tolerated without spiritual 
censure. If Christ’s rebuke of Pharisaism be 
not applicable to conduct like this, it is diff. 
cult to say where it could find an application 
in all history. “Ye hypocrites, ye pay tithe 
of mint and anise and cummin, and haye 
omitted the weightier matters of the law, 
judgment, mercy, and truth. These ought 
ye to have done, and not to leave the other 
undone.” St. Paul had declared that in 
Christ there should be no distinction of 
“barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free.” But 
American Churches, both North and South, 
separated negroes from the flock of the Lord, 
denied them the right of a common worship, 
or shut them up in a corner near the roof of 
the church. Even in the celebration of that 
dying love which embraced both black and 
white, they insisted on a separate communion 
service for coloured people. What wonder 
if some abolitionists, disgusted by the faith- 
lessness of the Church, forsook the religion 
of their fathers? It is not science, it is not 
historical inquiry that threatens the Kingdom 
of Christ. Religion is as little touched by 
assaults from such weapons as a disembodied 
spirit would be by dagger or pistol. But 
when Christianity seems to fail of its divine 
promises, when it ceases to inspire men 
with uncompromising truth and courageous 
love, when it condescends to palter with 
worldly wisdom, and to barter its heavenly 
authority for earthly comfort, it ceases to be 
Christ’s religion at all. In such cases it is 
not always disloyalty to Christ that makes 
men unbelievers. The Church becomes an 
empty tomb of a Lord crucified afresh. And 
seekers standing by seem to hear a voice 
which says, “He is not here; he is 
risen,” 
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By THE AUTHOR OF “EPISODES IN AN OBSCURE LIFE.” 


T was November—November in London 
—and yet a sky of almost cloudless blue 
arched over the old Square, and the sunlight 
that fell upon the still fresh grass, and the 
trees, not quite stripped of their leaves, in 
the square garden, was as bright as any that 
fellin England. A fresh wind had dried and 
whitened the roadways and pitted foot-pave- 
nents ; the living leaves danced merrily in it, 
and the drifts of dead leaves woke up from 
their aromatic basking in the sunshine, and 





chased one another round and round and in 
and out between the rusty, broken garden 
palisades and the blistered area rails with a 
cheerful rustle. 

Spring sunshine would have mocked the 
faded old square, but it looked its best in 
the autumn brightness. Its pepper-and-salt 
stone fronts, its dim brick fagades, here and 
there furbished up into a ruddiness fated 
speedily to tone down again into harmonious 
drab, had lost their wonted look of depres- 
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sion—seemed no longer to be regretting the 
bygone days, when the square blazed with 
footmen’s liveries and the still gayer cos- 
tumes of their masters, and links were put 
out in the great extinguishers which here and 
there still protrude beside the fluted door- 
posts, like dumb trumpets of departed great- 
ness. 

The sombre effigy of warrior or statesman, 
once famous but now unknown, who sits like 
Theseus in the middle of the garden, fre- 
quented only by smoky sparrows, still looked 
like a genius /oct in mourning, as grimy, ragged 
little children from neighbouring slums (who 
make the Square their playground) peered in 
at him between the palisades, and even pre- 
sumed to pelt “the black man ;” but, after 
all, there is little reason for his sulks. The 
square, converted for the most part into 
offices and institutions, does far more good 
in the world than when it was a butterfly 
vivarium. 

Whether, however, the Lisbon Earthquake 
Relief Fund did much good to anybody 
except himself and family, was a question 
that had often exercised the mind of its secre- 
tary, good-natured Teddy Cole, a little man 
of few resources and many children—children 
so many that he had put his conscience in 
his pocket when the appointment was offered 
him. He appeared in print as— 


Secretary, 
Mr. Epwin Cote. 
Letters were addressed to him as 
“ Edwin Cole, Esq.” 


He signed himself Edwin, but almost every- 
body who knew him spoke of him as Teddy. 
His ‘children did so to his face, and the 
small servants who, one at a time, waited 
on his large family, did so behind his back. 
His wife was nearly the only person that 
knew him intimately who called him “ Mr. 
Cole,” and she did it in a tone which implied 
that he had done her a great injury in in- 
ducing her to become Mrs. Cole—that the 
illusion which had once led even her to 
fondle him with his abbreviated Christian 
name had long since vanished like a morn- 
ing mist, not dissipated by summer’s sunshine, 
but ending in steadily downpouring rain. 
Mrs. Cole was a good little woman in her 
way: adroitly stretched her husband’s narrow 
income to meet the necessities of his super- 
abundant household ; became affectionate to 
him again when she had to nurse him ; and 
sacrificed herself for her children, whether 
sick or well, Nevertheless, Teddy, who had 





. 


done the best he could, poor little chap, for 
those belonging to him, and spent scarce a 
penny on himself, got rather weary some- 
times of being reminded of the poor figure 
he had cut in the world, twitted with the utter 
improbability of his ever doing any better, 
reproached for the iniquity of which he had 


/ been guilty in bringing a family into existence 


(in which crime Teddy could not help think- 
ing his rebuker must have been in some 
degree a particeps), and made miserable by 
predictions of an impending workhouse. 

- “As for myself,” his wife would exclaim, 
‘it does not matter, When I can work no 
longer, I can starve. Hard enough I’ve had 
to work for you and yours. But it does seem 
sad—a downright shame I call it!—that 
these poor innocents should be made paupers 
of just because their father, that pretends to 
be so fond of them, and they’re.so fond of, 
can’t make a way for himself in the world. 
How do other men get on, I should like to 
know?” 

According to Mrs. Cole, all other men 
were getting on. Teddy was the only one 
she had known in her young days who was 
not in affluent circumstances. There was 
So-and-so, who kept forty clerks and two 
footmen ; Such-a-one, who had just built him- 
self a mansion of a house ; and Such-another, 
who gave his wife a pony-chaise and pair on 
their “last wedding-day,” though she had 
two carriages to ride in before—as Mrs. Cole 
might have had if she had not been foolish 
enough to throw away good chances through 
listening to delusive promises, not one of 
which had been kept. As Teddy, who re- 
membered nothing of those splendid promises, 
and before his marriage had never heard of 
those fine chances, would have been pleased 
enough, for his own sake as well as his wife’s 
and his children’s, to enjoy prosperity, he 
could not but think it hard that he should be 
rated as if he had wilfully rejected it. 

From what has been said it may be sup- 
posed that Teddy was willing enough to 
accept the Lisbon Relief Fund secretaryship 
when an old school-fellow, who had become 
chairman, offered it to him; and that, do- 
mestic little man though he was, there were 
times when he was by no means sorry to 
exchange his hearth at Hackney for his quiet 
little office in the square. 

For economy as well as exercise’ sake he 
walked there and back, and for another 
reason—while so doing he could, for a 
longer time than if he had ridden, fancy that 
he was going to or returning from business ; 
but when he was in his office, and had 
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answered joyfully any letter—a very rare 
arrival—which required a reply, he was sorely 
puzzled as to his official raison d’éire. He 
went to his office every week-day, and made 
his office hours from ro to 4, giving himself, 
with great gravity, a half-holiday on Satur- 
days ; but as for anything there was to do, 
he might often have stayed away from week’s 
end to week’s end, for many months together. 
The Fund was under the control of a com- 
mittee, of whose few-and-far-between meet- 
ings Teddy took most minute minutes, copy- 
ing them out afterwards in his most carefully 
elegant handwriting ; he conducted the Fund’s 
correspondence under the direction of the 
chairman, and kept its accounts under the 
supervision of the honorary treasurer ; but 
the remnant of the obsolete relief left for dis- 
tribution, when his small salary was paid, 
amongst any beneficiaries the ingenuity of its 
managers could pitch upon, was so diminu- 
tive, that Teddy could not stifle a conviction 
that he had no right to take his compara- 
tively heavy percentage on the money, and 
that the ghosts of its defunct contributors, if 
they beheld him at his no-labours, must con- 
sider him a humbug. 

As the little man was honest in inclination, 
at any rate, and wishéd to be of some real 
use to his fellow-creatures, even the con- 
sciousness of having obtained at last a defi- 
nite post conventionally regarded as “ re- 
spectable,” and the comfort of being able to 
look forward to quarterly payments of an in- 
come—small, indeed, but still as certain as 
the coming round of quarter-days—could not 
quite reconcile him to his circumstances. He 
had to quiet his conscience as best he could, 
like many another impecunious man analo- 
gously placed, with the reflection that ‘his 
wife and childreri ought to be his first con- 
sideration, and that, therefore, he was not 
morally bound to throw up an appointment 
which képt- some kind of a roof ‘over their 
heads, and supplied them with a fair amount 
of bread and butter, 

But on this bright November morning the 
crispness of ‘thé ait-and- the clearness of the 
light, together with the fact that he had left 
Mrs. Cole in 4 slightly less doleful and ‘bode- 
ful rnood than‘ usual, had ‘so raised ‘Teddy’s 
spirits that he‘continued to be cheerful after 
entering the open front lobby of the’ old 
housé~ in the square which contained* his 
offiee,; instead of taking up the little load of 
castiistical questioning’ which he generally 
carried up-stairs with him thence. 

Fearing, ‘perhaps, that Mrs. Cole’s mood 
was too good to last, he had started while 


. a 
her spirits were at their highest flood, or least 
low ebb, and so had arrived at the square so 
early that the old woman -who looked after 
the old house within whose walls he led his 
official existence was still engaged in sweep. 
ing the inner lobby, floored with cracked 
stone in black and white chequers. 

Mrs. Slack had a faint liking for Teddy, 
strongly flavoured with contempt. He gave 
her less trouble and civiller words than any 
one else she had to do for; but if she got 
no bother and no blowings up from him, she 
also got no tips; and if these were liberal, 
she did not mind how much she was abused, 
and could perform extra work put upon her 
at her perfunctory pleasure. 

*Mornin’,” she said, in reply to the little 
secretary's greeting; she did not call him 
Teddy, but she never called him Sir. “ You're 
afore your time. It beats me, it do, why you 
come to business so reg’lar, when you’ve got 
sich a precious little on it to do. Why, if 
you was to stay away every day, ’cept ’mittee 
days, who'd know? An’ I don’t expect 
there’s many as would care.” 

Teddy, although very polite to Mrs. Slack, 
generally shrank from entering into conver- 
sation with her, having a shrewd suspicion 
that she had taken his measure as a business 
man, and looked upon him as a sham. And, 
indeed, outside his own little province, which, 
after all, was only playing at business, with 
a chairman and a treasurer to keep him from 
going wrong—driving a tram-car, so to speak, 
with one man to blow the whistle for him 
and another to put on the break—Mrs. Slack 
certainly had a much greater knowledge of 
affairs than Teddy. She had waited on busi- 
ness men of very various kinds, had been 
sent out to purchase stamps and on such 
like errands ; and so had picked up a variety 
of scraps of information, legal and mercan- 
tile, which made Teddy feel abashed in her 
presence. “As She ‘stood’ leaning’ on her 
btoom, with her bonnet on the back of her 
head, looking somewhat like a fully-carved 
bishop on a ‘giant's chess-board, Teddy 
Cowéred under her satiric eye, and once more 
lost ‘belief'in himself. He tripped ‘over the 
black ‘and’ white squares with timid speed, 
and trotted up the broad, balustraded, wains- 
coted oak staircase as if he were. afraid that 
Mrs. Slack was going tofling something at him. 

When he reached the top landing, ‘the 
sight’ of “‘ Lisbon Earthquake Relief Fund,” 
in black letters upon the wall and zinc-plated 
on his ‘front door, somewhat revived his 
spirits. They looked quite as official as 
any other inscription on the landing. The 
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“Secretary’s Office” on the door of his own 
room, and the “ Private” on that of the 
“Board,” also had an orthodox appearance ; 
and when he opened his letter-box, his eyes 
were gladdened by a little sheaf of most 
official-looking long envelopes. 

He examined his “ correspondence” most 
deliberately, wishing to make the most of an 
official occupation; but, alas! not one of 
the missives required an answer. They were 
all prospectuses of one kind and another, 
and he could not persuade himself that he 
would be justified in writing official ‘‘ Sir,— 
I am directed by my Committee” acknow- 
ledgments of the receipt of invitations to 
take shares in Dutch Waterworks and Meso- 
potamian Railways. When wine-merchants 
and cheap tailors sent him their circulars, 
he did sometimes reply in official style, 
gravely explaining that, the Fund having ful- 
filled its original purpose, his Committee no 
longer gave relief in kind; adding, in his 
replies to the wine-merchants, that even if 
this had not been the case, his Committee, 
with every desire to further the interests of 
their fellow-citizens, being bound to admin- 
ister the Fund at their disposal on principles 
of rigid economy, would have considered it 
advisable to purchase wine on the spot in 
Portugal. Having spread out his “ corre- 
spondence ” on the office-table, to catch the 
eye of any one who might chance to call, he 
sat down before the fire to read his paper— 
which also he considered to be, in a sense, 
an official duty. 

Such portions in his journal as interested 
him, and some which did not (including the 
City article, read only from a sense of official 
propriety), having been very leisurely perused, 
Teddy wrote a private letter. He could not 
resist the temptation of the office-addressed 
paper and envelope ; but though he carried 
on his private correspondence at the office, 
he was too scrupulous to charge it with his 
privately used postage stamps. Then Teddy 
glanced at the dusty yellow map of Spain 
and Portugal, which hung upon a side wall, 
and studied, for the thousandth time, the 
dim, blotched, and freckled view of Lisbon, 
which held the place of honour over the 
mantel-piece, 

That faded old print had a fascination 
for Teddy, since he seemed really to belong 
to Lisbon rather than to London; if the 
office had been located on the banks of the 
Tagus instead of on those of the Thames, 
Teddy used to fancy that it and he could 
have asserted a better right to be. He was 
not much o. a student, but he had carefully 





got up the history of the great catastrophe 
to which he was indebted for his official 
existence ; and had so frequently related its 
thrilling incidents to his children that some 
of the younger ones, not troubled by con- 
siderations of chronology, had a hazy faith 
that their father had narrowly escaped being 
swallowed up, either by soil or sea, during 
the earthquake. Musing over the mystery 
of the “Providence” by which, owing to 
the destruction of thousands on that distant 
bright November day, he and his were pro- 
vided with food on the bright November 
day that was passing by, he remembered that 
it was time for his mid-day meal, and accord- 
ingly produced from his little black bag a 
little newspaper packet of home provender, 
which he ate, so to speak, upon the sly; 
keeping the bag beside him with still open 
jaws, in readiness to hide from view the very 
unofficial-looking refreshment, in case any 
one should knock at the door. Teddy always 
brought his “dinner” with him from home, 
and it was always cold; but on rare occa- 
sions, when it was of a little less miscellaneous 
nature than usual, Teddy laid a cloth—ze. 
spread his newspaper—on the Board-room 
table, carried in the office water-bottle and 
glass, and took his repast, as being secure 
from interruption, in a slightly more dignified 
and comfortable fashion. One of his win- 
dows opened on a leaden gutter, much fre- 
quented by sparrows. As usual, Teddy 
threw out his crumbs to them; they were 
the only pensioners to whom he could afford 
to be liberal on a large scale, and he took 
great delight in this daily benefaction, And 
then, suspending from his bell-pull a card 
which announced that he would be “ back in 
an hour,” he started for a walk. 

Wet or fine, he took this walk between one 
and two. Although he would often much 
rather have stayed within doors, since he 
had plenty of walking between the office 
and his home, he thought it necessary for 
the preservation of his official respectability 
to go out regularly at this time, in order that 
he might impress Mrs. Slack and his co- 
inmates with a belief that he took luncheon 
or dinner at a restaurant. 

Teddy walked to St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and dined with Duke Humphrey. The fine, 
full shops, the towering warehouses, the crush 
of vehicles, the crowds of busy passengers— 
in short, the signs of wealth and earnest work 
he saw while he was out, again made him 
dissatisfied. with his own pinched, make- 
believe life. When he had taken down his 

( Continued on page 646.) 





MANIFOLD GRACE. 


By CLARA THWAITES. 
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“‘The manifold (or many-coloured) grace of God.”—Epu. iii. 10. 


C= me the blue of sapphires, 
The heavenly grace of love— 
The tender medium linking earth 
With fairer realms above. 


Give me the grace of valour, 
The flame of constant zeal ; 

T’ll take the glowing sardius 
For symbol and for seal. 


Give me the gold of heirship, 
The grace of simple faith, 
To claim with joy and wonder 

Whate’er the promise saith. 


Give me th’ emerald’s lustre, 
And I will look alone 
To One for ever changeless, 
With rainbow round the throne. 


Give me the hush and quiet, 
The depths of evening blue; 

Therein the stars of promise 
May shine serenely through, 


ee EE ee 


Give me, amid the splendour 
Of grace and gift enwrought, 

The scarlet of Redemption 
For love’s adoring thought! 


Give me the royal purple, 

The glorious garb of kings, 
The amethyst my token be 

Of heaven’s “ prepared things.” 


O many-coloured grace of God, 
Fulfil my soul’s desire, 

And prove Thy will to me-ward 
By workmanship and fire! 


Lay fair the colours for Thy praise, 
Impart Thy grace Divine ; 
Partakers of Thy nature, 
Thy saints shall rise and shine ! 
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card, opened his letter-box and found it 
empty, and again seated himself before the 
fire with his paper in his hand, he felt as sour 
as it was possible for so kindly-natured a 
little man to be. 

Perhaps because he had so seldom an 
opportunity of indulging in it, he thought 
giving about the greatest luxury in life. He 
was very fond of his children, and he was 
calling to mind how he had seen a little 
posse of toy-laden children issuing from the 
shop at the corner of Paternoster Row, ac- 
companied by a smiling lady, also toy-laden, 
who might have been their mamma, and a 
florid, broad-smiling gentleman with bulged- 
out pockets, turned into a beast of burden 
for boxes and balls, who might have been 
their bachelor uncle from the country. 

“Ah! I wish I could give my children 
toys like that,” thought poor little Teddy. 
“Tim as fond of ’em as any man can be of 
his‘kids; but it’s precious little I can give 
’em, except rides on my back. Well, any- 
how, I might-cut them out something.” 

Selecting some of the stoutest prospectuses 
lying on his table, he tore off the blank leaves, 
took a pair of scissors out of his drawer, 
and proceeded to fashion horses, donkeys, 
dogs, and cows with split heads and tails, 
elephants with double trunks, beaux with 
two walking-sticks, belles with two parasols, 
sailors, Highlanders, and rows of very dumpy 
little boys and girls, dancing hand in hand, 
some of whom would persist in coming into 
existence with but one leg and arm, and only 
half a head. He was so absorbed in inking 
in saddles and bridles, kilts, plaids, belts, 
neckerchiefs, curls, eyes, and other features, 
that when a knock came at the door he un- 
thinkingly answered, “Come in,” without 
looking up from his work. 

“T hope I don’t intrude ; you seem busy,” 
said a voice that made Teddy start and 
hastily pull his newspaper over his very un- 
official specimens of penmanship. 

It was not exactly an unkind voice, but 
very cool, keen, and direct in its utterances— 
a “no-nonsense” voice that made Teddy 
wince when he heard it. 

He had often thought that one day or 
other the sham of his seeretaryship would be 
publicly exposed, and now he felt almost 
sure that it had come. 

“Twill wait, if you are very much occu- 
pied, or call again; mine is not exactly 
office business,” said the new-comer in a 
tone that was still ironical, but still a little 
kindlier than before, as if he had found a 
more harmless, helpless species of humbug 





lthan the one he had expected, and felt a 


little compunction at the thought that he 
had come with the intention of convicting it 
out of its own mouth, “ The fact is, Mr, 
Cole,” he went on, when he had taken the 
chair which Teddy deferentially offered him, 
“Tm an old bachelor, with so little business 
of my own to mind, perhaps unfortunately, 
that to fill up my time I am obliged to mind 
other people’s. My name is Spott, Francis 
Spott, No. 5, Sepulchre Buildings, Outer 
Temple. I’ve a craze for charitable archzo- 
logy; at any rate, the history of ancient 
charities—doles paid down on old tomb- 
stones, money left to free slaves in Barbary, 
and ’prentice parish-boys and portion servant- 
girls, and things of that sort. It was only 
very lately that I heard that your Fund was 
in existence. Do you publish any report?” 

“No,” Teddy explained, ‘because we 
have no subscribers.” 

“ All dead and buried long ago, eh?” 
said Mr. Spott with a laugh. ‘“ But don’t 
you give any account of your stewardship?” 

“Oh yes, sir,” answered Teddy eagerly. 
“‘ By the direction of my committee I draw 
up every year, and have printed, an account 
of the way in which the doles have been 
distributed.” 

“* For whose inspection ?” asked Mr. Spott. 

“For that of any one, sir,” replied Teddy, 
‘who, like yourself, may chance *to*take an 
interest in the working of the charity. Here 
is our last list.” 

“ Hum—hah,” said Mr. Spott ; “and are 
these small sums all that you have to give 
away ?” 

“ Every penny of the fund is expended, 
sir,” loftily answered Teddy. ‘The gentle- 
men of the committee sometimes kindly sup- 
plement the gifts out of their own pockets.” 

“ Hum—hah!” again said Mr. Spott. 
“‘ Exceedingly kind of them, no doubt. May 
I ask to see a few back lists ?” 

“ Here they are, sir, for the last ten years, 
drawn up by my own hand; so I can:vouch 
for them,” said Teddy, as he took from a 
drawer the lists referred to, with a proud 
sense of unexpectedly published authorship. 

Mr. Spott once more said,‘ Hum—hah” 
as he ran over them, and then remarked: 

“Not much difference in the names, I 
notice. These gifts, I take ‘it, ame’ little 
pensions. ‘May I ask who has the granting of 
them ?” “ 

“Each member of the committee’ can 
recommend one poor person every year; 
chairman and treasurer two additional,” said 
Teddy. 
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. “J see,” replied Mr. Spott, “and renew 
the recommendation annually, benevolently 
supplementing the gift out of their own 
pockets. Your committee manage their 
charity very economically, Mr. Cole.” 

Teddy thought that he meant charity with 
a big C, and bowed in delighted recognition 
of the compliment. 

“But I don’t see anything about office 
expenses,” Mr. Spott went on. “ You pay 
rent for these rooms, don’t you ?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Teddy, mentioning 
the sum. 

“And, excuse me,” still the inquisitive 
Mr. Spott went on, “your committee, no 
doubt, all give their services for love; but I 
don’t see honorary before your name in the 
list here.” 

“Oh no, sir, I receive a salary,” said 
Teddy. “If I could afford”—he had been 
going to say that if he could have afforded 
to give his services gratuitously to the Fund, 
he would have done so; but the conviction 
that if he could have made his living in any 
other way he would never have had anything 
to do with the Fund, flashed upon him, and 
he stopped abruptly, looking more shame- 
faced than he had any need to be. 

“ Ah, well,” replied Mr. Spott, after regard- 
ing him with a suddenly sharp look of suspi- 


cion, which soon changed again into his 
former half-contemptuous, half-kindly gaze 
of forbearance, “I will not ask what the 


amount is. I suppose I have no right to, 
though charitable funds, I think, ought to be 
explicit as to their expenses, even when the 
living public does not subscribe to them. 
Still, may I inquire, without offence, how you 
obtained your appointment, Mr, Cole?” 

“My kind friend, the chairman,” Teddy 
answered readily enough. 

“ An old friend?” asked Mr. Spott. 

“Very old,” replied Teddy. “We were 
at school together. My father was in good 
circumstances then—could help Azs ; and he 
kindly remembered that when my present 
post fell vacant. He had known for some 
time before that I was in want of an appoint- 
ment; circumstances had compelled me to 
apply to him on several occasions, and he 
most kindly thought of me at once.” 

“s Ah, I see,” assented Mr. Spott. “ Most 
kind of him, I’m sure, to get you this littie 
berth, I’m afraid you will think me very 
tude, but, excuse me, Mr. Cole, the emolu- 
ments are not overpowering, are they? If 
you were to forget to pay income-tax one 
year, you wouldn’t have to send the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer a three-figure bank- 





note, would you, to quiet your conscience 
and restore its tone, to the depleted re- 
venue?” 

“Well, sir,” answered Teddy, with an un- 
easy little laugh, for he was getting more 
and more puzzled what to make of Mr. 
Spott, “I could spend more money, if I had 
it, like most people, but I am thankful to 
have got the little income I have. I’m a 
family man, and a certainty, big or small, is 
a great consideration under those circum- 
stances.” 

“Of course, of course,” said Mr. Spott, 
still half keenly, half kindly. ‘“ But I should 
say you need not break your heart if by any 
chance you lost this appointment. Your 
kind friend might surely give you something 
better in his own service, or get it for you. 
I’m much obliged to you for these papers, 
and the information you have been good 
enough to give me. If you should ever want 
a reference, apply to me, and I shall be most 
happy to give you an excellent character 
for frankness, at any rate. Good-day, Mr. 
Cole.” 

The day had not only drawn in, but also 
clouded over, while Mr. Spott was in the 
office. Darker it grew, when he was gone, 
and darker fears came over Teddy’s troubled 
mind, as he sat at home by his dying fire, 
meditating on the recent interview. It soon 
became apparent to him that he had been 
pumped, and he could not suppress a fear 
that, notwithstanding the slight kindly feel- 
ing which Mr. Spott seemed to have con- 
tracted for Teddy personally, he harboured 
hostile intentions against Secretary, Mr. 
Edwin Cole. 

Now, if Teddy had given no hostages to 
fortune, he might not, perhaps, have greatly 
regretted ejectment from a post which had 
sorely troubled his peace of mind by wound- 
ing his sense of self-respect. But he had 
given such hostages ; it was for their sake he 
had taken the post, and the thought of losing 
it while they were dependent upon it—losing 
it, perhaps, through his own admissions—was 
terrible to Teddy. 

“ After all, though,” he thought, “I must 
have told lies, if I had said anything diffe- 
rent, and I couldn’t sit still and say nothing. 
I ain’t a Deaf-and-Dumb secretary.” 

Little Teddy laughed at his own little 
joke, and thé laugh did him a little good. 
Nevertheless, he muttered aloud anxiously, 
“T mustn’t say anything about this to 
Amanda.” 

Mrs, Cole was Teddy’s Amanda, and, no 
doubt, she was “ meet or worthy to be loved.” 
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Indeed, she was still Teddy’s Amata also, 
but his affection for her was not that perfect 
love which casteth out fear. The lot which 
they had shared in life had been, in her 
opinion, so unlucky, that she had arrived at 
the conclusion that her husband was a born 
feckless unfortunate—that nothing he might 
do on his own responsibility could possibly 
tend to good—that the chances were ten to 
one that it would lead immediately to evil, 
precipitate that family exodus from home to 
the “house,” which sooner or later was in- 
evitable. 

No wonder, therefore, Teddy thought it 
unadvisable to mention Mr. Spott’s visit to 





his wife. Having slipped his elephants and 
other works of art into an envelope, and put 
it into his breast-pocket, he left his office a 
good deal less lively than when he had en- 
tered it in the morning. Then the withered 
leaves fluttering as they fell, golden-yellow in 
the sunshine, had made him think of butter- 
flies, but now as they zigzagged, dim in the 
dusk, they made him think of bats. 

However, he brightened up again as he 
neared his home. He was sure, at any rate, 
of a cheerful greeting from his children, who 
welcomed him daily on his return as if he 
had just come back after two winterings in 
the Arctic regions. 


( Zo be continued.) 





THE REDEEMER’S KINGDOM. 
By ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Il.—ITS KING. 


“ Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten thee.” 


j ., yr entemnenes great thought brought out in 
the second Psalm is that the one Divine 
weapon opposed to all the plotting hostility of 
rebels is—a word. ‘Yet have I set my King 
upon my holy hill of Sion.” The original puts 
especial emphasis on the “7.” The one grand 
personality opposed to all the rebels is the 
Divine. The single fact against which all 
enmity breaks like spray against the rock is 
that He has set his King on the throne. 
On one side is that majestic I; on the other 
a whole world of rebels. They may put 
their shoulders to the throne of His anointed. 
What of that? I have set my King on his 
seat. That strong hand holds up the throne 
whatever surges beat against it, and all plots 
and treasons and oppositions of banded or 
of single wills are shattered into nothing 
against that one word from His autocratic 
lips. His uttered will is omnipotent. Let 
us then ally ourselves with it, and work not 
against, but in the line of God’s purposes, 
that we may not have to see our work crumble 
into ruins when He awakes. 

A swift turn of thought brings another 
speaker before us, the anointed King 
(v. 7—9). He bears witness to Himself and 
claims a universal kingdom as His by a 
divine decree. “Thou art my Son, this day 
have I begotten thee,” so runs the solemn 
word which lays the foundation of the stable 
kingdom of Messiah, and makes the dominion 
of the human representative and organ of 
the Divine power perpetual as the rule of 





the throned God Himself. There is no need 
to deny the allusion to Nathan’s words 
to David, in which, speaking of the here- 
ditary succession of David’s descendants, the 
Jewish monarch as an ideal or collective 
person, rather than of any one King, he says, 
as with the mouth of God, “I will be his 
father, and he shall be my son.” The Psal- 
mist, knowing how incompletely any of them 
had fulfilled these great words which were 
the very patent of their kinghood, repeats 
them again in the confidence of faith, as cer- 
tain to be accomplished in that figure of the 
Messiah King who fills the future for him 
with a great light of hope. He knew not 
the historic personalty in whom the word 
was to be fulfilled, nor all the deep mysteries 
which would prove to be wrapped in that 
name, but clearly he has before him a king 
living an earthly life, the heir of David's 
promise, and a son of God. The words in 
which this king is spoken of are strange. 
The day of his triumphant self-attestation is 
the day of his being “begotten.” That 
refers obviously not to the beginning of exist- 
ence, but of royal dignity, as we are taught 
by the use made of the word in the New 
Testament, where the resurrection of our 
Lord is taken as its fulfilment. In the 
depths of His divinity Christ is the everlast- 
ing Son of the Father, but it is the historical 
Christ in His human kingly dignity who is 
spoken of here ; and as with a Jewish monarch, 
the day of his being “ begotten” was the day of 
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his investment with royal dignity, so Christ 
is “declared to be the Son of God by his 
resurrection from the dead.” The manhood 
which had dwelt amid the limitations and 
weaknesses of flesh rose glorious. The suffer- 
ing and the cross were past, and the man 
Christ Jesus bore His humanity up to the 
throne of the universe. That day in which 
He rose from the dead was as the day of His 
birth into dominion and glory. 

Then we have set forth in grand lyric words 
of inspiration the universality of the kingdom. 
“ Ask of Me, and I shall give thee the hea- 
then for thine inheritance, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth for thy possession.” Surely 
these words burst the bonds of the tiny 
Jewish monarchy. The wildest national pride 
could scarcely have dreamed that the narrow 
strip of seaboard, whose inhabitants never 
entered on a career of foreign conquest, 
should expand into a universal monarchy 
after the pattern of the giant empires on 
either side of them. If such were the ex- 
pectations of the Psalmist, they were never 
even approximately fulfilled, but the reference 
of them to the Messianic kingdom is in 
accord with the whole strain of Jewish poetry 
and religion, and need cause no hesitation to 
those who believe in prophecy at all. 

The universal dominion of Messiah is the 
gift of the Father God. So we are taught 


that Himself turned to His disciples even as 
He was putting His foot on the steps of His 
throne, and declared, “ All power is given 
unto Me ;” and so in a hundred other places 
we learn that Christ’s rule is delegated rule, 
and that God the Father has highly exalted 


Him. Yes, His dominion is a dominion 
founded, not on the essential divinity of His 
mysterious nature, but built on the sufferings 
and sacrifice of His life and death. Thus the 
cross is His throne of power. On that death 
and resurrection depend His power to sway 
the hearts and wills of men. That dominion 
is given Him by God. It is God ruling in 
Him, for He is the highest form of the Divine 
Self-Revelation, and whoso loves, and obeys, 
and trusts Christ, loves, and obeys, and trusts 
God. Wide as the world stretch the purpose 
of His love, the power of His incarnation, 
the blessings of His death, the quickening of 
His resurrection. All men are His because 
He gave Himself to all and loves all, and 
the religion for humanity is the religion of 
Christ. 

The Divine voice which proclaims the 
universal dominion foretells the victory over 
all antagonism, Thou shalt break them 
with a rod of iron, thou shalt dash them in 





pieces like a potter’s vessel.” Thesceptre of 
the Messiah King is iron, though the feeble 
reed was put in his hand once. He can 
shatter opposition like a potter’s vessel though 
His mission be to heal, and He will not break 
the bruised reed. The solemn truth of Christ’s 
destructive energy is too often forgotten now, 
and too often thrown forward into another 
world. What has the history of humanity 
ever since His resurrection been but that of 
opposition, political and intellectual, of com- 
munities and individuals, ever starting up 
and ever overcome? The stone cut out 
without hands has dashed against the images 
of clay, and marble, and iron, and broken 
them all. The gospel of Christ is the great 
solvent of institutions and theories. Its 
work in the world is 


“To cast the kingdoms old 
Into another mould,” 


and to shake all that can be shaken, bringing 
in their stead the unshakable things, the cer- 
titudes, and the characters that will abide. 
Christ by H:s gospel has still destructive 
work to do, and He comes again in that 
tremendous apocalypse foretold by John when 
all opposition shall be withered by the flash- 
ing brightness of His presence. Let us not 
set our puny wills against His. Let His 
gentle love shatter our pride and break with 
a merciful breaking the earthen vessels of 
our hearts, that we may never need to feel 
the weight of His iron sceptre, nor the might 
of His destructive power. 

The final turn of thought is the summons 
to surrender (verses 10—12). 

The Psalmist speaks, the great voices of 
Jehovah and His Anointed being hushed: 
“ Be wise now, therefore, O ye kings: be 
instructed ye judges of the earth.” This 
“now” is argumentative, not temporal. It 
is equivalent to “since things are so,” and 
the warning as a whole urges the open-eyed 
consideration of the facts, as spoken by these 
august voices, and the learning of the wisdom 
which they teach.. The maddest thing any 
man can do is to set his will against God’s 
great purpose, and true wisdom is frank sub- 
mission of heart and nature to His Anointed. 
The pleading invitation of the Psalmist is the 
purpose of all the preceding. To draw us by 
terror and by love to the loyalty which is life 
is the meaning of all God’s words, and the 
highest end of His kingdom. So He would 
woo and win us to obedience, and infinitely 
desires that a conviction of the folly of re- 
bellion should lead us to throw down our 
arms and sue for peace. The facts are before 
us that we may give them their due weight. 
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He is infinitely unwilling to have to speak to 
us inHis wrath, and so He beseeches us in His 
mercy, and sends His ambassadors to beseech 
us in His stead, to be reconciled to God. 
Then follows a double exhortation, having 
reference, as the whole psalm has had refer- 
ence, to Jehovah and His Anointed in the 
unity of their kingdom. First, the call to 
service of Jehovah, then to homage to His 
Christ. “Serve the Lord with fear”—that 
points to practical obedience built upon awe 
of His majesty—“and rejoice with trem- 
bling ”—that points to the rapturous gladness 
which blends with reverence, but is not 
darkened by it, and is built on the experi- 
ence of the sweetness and sufficiency of com- 
munion with God. To love and cleave to 
God with our whole nature, to delight in 
Him as the resting-place of all our being and 
the adequate object for all our energies, to 
feed on his sweetness and have our hearts 
expanded under His light, as the flowers in 
the sunshine or the sea-weed that opens all 
its delicate ribbons in the waves, to feel the 
silent awe of His greatness, giving dignity 
and solemnity to our gladness, and from this 
inmost heaven of contemplation tocome down 
to a life of practical obedience: this is God’s 
deepest desire for us, and our only wisdom. 
And indissolubly connected with it is: 
“ Kiss the Son,” 
Here already 


homage to His Anointed. 
so shall we “serve the Lord.” 
in the close connection of the two clauses, 
so remarkable in view of the rigid mono- 
theism of Judaism, lies some adumbration of 
the thought, more plain to us, that the true 
worship of God is love and obedience to His 


Son. This is not the place to discuss diffi- 
culties of translation. Suffice it to say that 
the necessities of the construction of the 
original, the usage of another place in Pro- 
verbs, the dual unity of God and His Anointed 
which belongs to the whole psalm, and the 
agreement of by far the majority of autho- 
rities, lead to the translation of a somewhat 
unusual word here, by “Son.” “To kiss the 
Son” is to render the well-known sign of 
homage and fealty. It is enforced by the 
warning “lest ye perish in (your) way,” so 





connecting with the thought of the first 
psalm as to the crumbling path of the wicked 
and identifying the “ godless” there with the 
“rebels” here—* for soon,” or suddenly— 
“may his wrath be kindled.” A solemn 
thought, of the reality of the wrath of the 
Christ, and the destruction of all antagonistic 
ways, spoken no doubt from the Old Testa- 
ment point of view, and not yet elevated 
to the height to which national sufferings 
brought the prophet who foretold the gentle 
Messiah, lamblike before His enemies, 
But let us remember that the New Testa- 
ment does not reverse or contradict, though 
it complete this representation, and that the 
“Lamb,” as it had been slain, is also “ the 
lion of the tribe of Judah.” Our psalm ends 
with a benediction, bending round again to 
the opening words of the first psalm, and 
identifying the man who delights in the love 
of the Lord with him who puts his trust in 
the Messiah. The expression consecrated 
in a hundred places to set forth the act of 
the devout soul who flees for refuge to God 
is here used without scruple to describe that 
of the soul which finds its shelter in His 
Anointed. All devout emotions and religious 
acts are transferred, without thought of blas- 
phemy on the part of the speaker, or idolatry 
on the part of the worshippers, from the 
Jehovah of the Old Testament to the Christ 
of the New. “Trust in the Lord,” cry 
Psalmist and prophet. “ Put thy faith in 
Christ,” echo apostle and teacher. The 
commands are one—one the act of the mind 
enjoined, the same the object to which it is 
directed. 

How beautiful that at last this mighty con- 
queror with rod of iron and two-edged sword 
is revealed in softer outline as a refuge to 
which a man may flee, and a heart in which 
a heart may trust! Let us press close to 
Christ and prove Him to be our habitation, 
that we may never know the tempest of His 
wrath. Let us yield to the sweetness of His 
reign and the gentleness of His command, 
that we may never know aught of His king- 
dom but His love, nor of His power but its 
gentleness. 





SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By ALEXANDER MACLEOD, D.D. 


FIRST EVENING. 


~ Opening Hymn : “ Around the throne of God in heaven.”’ 
Lesson :, Luke vii. 11-17. Concluding Hymn: “ Gentle 
Jesus, meek and mild.” 


epee the wonderful things mentioned 
in the New Testament none is more won- 
derful than this, that it was by poor people the 
good news concerning Christ was first made 
known. Never were poorer people than 
these. Poor fishermen, poor tent-makers, 
poor labouring men and women, poor slaves : 
such were the people by whom the good 
news was carried throughout the world. 
They had neither money nor fine clothing, 
nor lands nor fine houses. They had no- 
thing but what they earned by the labour of 
their hands. They came from fishing villages, 
from despised little homes among the hills, 
from back streets in great cities. Nobody 
knew them. Nobody ever heard of them 
before. They were mocked. They were beaten 
with rods. They were cast into prison. Yet 


they were helped by God to go from place to 
place telling their wonderful story. And poor 
and despised and ill-treated though they 
were, they made the world rich by the story 
they told. 

“Poor, yet making many rich:” that was 


how Paul described them. They arrived in 
the great cities, Ephesus, Corinth, Rome, 
or Philippi, and began in the first company 
they entered to tell their news. They had 
seen the Son of God on the earth. They had 
seen Him opening the eyes of the blind, heal- 
ing the sick, raising the dead. More wonder- 
ful still, they had seen wicked men putting Him 
to death, and they had seen Him alive again, 
risen from among the dead. They were like 
people who had been in heaven, In a sense 
they had really been in heaven. They had 
been with the King ofheaven. They had heard 
Him speak. They had received His blessing. 
They had His life in their hearts. I fancy 
myself sometimes back in those meetings, 
where these poor people were telling their 
story. I see their eyes streaming with tears 
as they tell of the cruel sufferings the dear 
Saviour had to endure. And I see the tears 
dried up and a glow over all their face as 
they teli of His resurrection and His going 
up to heaven. 

At those meetings people who had never 
heard of the kindness of God learned from 
the lips of these messengers that He so loved 
the world as to send His only Son to die for it. 
People who did not know the mighty power 





of God learned that it was so great as to 
break the door of the grave and bring the 
dead Saviour back to life. After hearing 
news so gladsome many burst out into joyful 
cries. ‘ The great God loves us,” they said ; 
“and He will not leave our souls to perish, 
nor our bodies to lie in the dust for ever !” 
Great new thoughts came into their hearts, 
such as never had been there before. Strange 
new desires stirred within them and made 
them eager to be near to God that they 
might love Him and serve Him better than 
they had ever done. It seemed to themselves 
as if they had been carried up to the very 
door of heaven and had seen its happy life, and 
the Saviour who had died for them sitting on 
its throne, and a light of love on His face as 
He turned His look to where they stood. 

In this way, in the days when Paul lived, 
the poor made many rich, But it is not 
back in those days only that this wonder has 
been seen. There never has been a time in 
which God did not give grace to poor people 
to do this very thing. It is a wonder that 
never ceases. We have only ta open our 
eyes and we shall see it in the days in which 
we ourselves are living. Nobody is too poor 
to be used in the service of the loving God. 
The greatest servant He ever had upon the 
earth was so poor that He had not where to 
lay His head. 

It is of this wonder I am going to speak 
this evening. But I cannot go farther till I 
say one little word about yourselves. 

Sometimes when I stand up to speak to 
children, and see their faces glowing with 
health, and think of the bright homes in which 
they live, where everything comes to them like 
magic, where want is unknown ; and remem- 
ber homes of a different kind, where food 
is scant, where faces are pale—the thought 
comes into my mind that although in some 
things the rich are well off, in others, by their 
very well-offness, they suffer loss. They do not 
know the gladness over little mercies which 
those who dwell in such homes know. They 
do not know the tenderness which God shows 
to the people who live in these homes, nor 
the help which He brings into their humble 
lives, nor the great uses to which, through 
their very poverty, they are sometimes put. 

That is the reason why I want to interest 
you in the poor this month. Receiving so 
many good things from God yourselves, which 
poor children never receive, you might think 
—at any rate, you are in danger of thinking— 
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that God is kind only to you and to children 
as well-off as you. Therefore I am going to 
tell you a story of the kindness of God to 
the poor. And by this story I shall try to 
make plain to you how He works this power 
into their lives of making others rich. 

It is a story of our own days, and of one 
of God’s daughters who was very poor, I am 
going to tell you. I think, when I tell you all 
the story, you will see that almost nobody 
could be poorer than she. She was a lone- 


some woman, who lived on alms and was 
broken in body. And yet, by God’s blessing 
upon her, through many years, she was en- 
abled to make many rich. 


SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “We are but little children weak.” 
Lesson: John iv. 46—54. Concluding Hymn: “Gentle 
Jesus, meek and mild.” 


It is just seventy years since Lizzie Laird 
was born. Her birthplace was a colliers’ 
village in Scotland. Her father was a 
collier. It was a poor cottage he and 
his children had to live in. It was poor 
clothes they wore. It was poor food they 
ate. And they had a bit of poverty in their 
lot worse than any of these. They were a 
kind of slaves. They were bought and sold 
with the land on which they lived. And all 
their days both father and children had to 
drudge on poor wages, in the dismal coal- 
pits, for the owner of the land. One of the 
hardest things in this part of their poverty 
was that the children had to leave school 
’ before they had learned toread, and go down 
into the pits and work. 

This hard thing came to Lizzie before she 
was ten years old. She had hardly got 
farther than the second reading book. And 
she had not even begun to write or do sums. 
A day came that was the poor child’s last 
day at school. And next day, dressed in a 
coarse flannel frock and hood, she was stand- 
ing at the pit mouth waiting to be taken 
down into the dark workings below. It is 
pitiful to think of it! From the village to the 
pit mouth the road passes through fields and 
woods. The fields were filled with primroses 
and daisies and buttercups. The birds were 
busy bringing food to their young in the trees 
and hedges as she passed. ‘The air was filled 
with their joyous twitter and song. In an 
orchard she passed, the apple-blossom was 
on every tree. The farm children were pass- 
ing, with their bags and slates, to the school, 
which she was never more to enter, And 
high over head shone the sun. Lizzie was a 
beautiful child. She had beautiful hair and 





a beautiful face. I think I see her walking 
to the pit that summer morning. Her hair 
is folded back under her hood. Her little 
face looks out from under it as from a picture. 
frame. Some tears are stealing down her 
cheeks. The honest father is silently patting 
her on the shoulder. A very little would 
bring tears to his cheeks too. His heart is 
sore for this child of his love. He feels the 
hardness of the lot that binds him to take 
her down into the dismal pit. “ Dinna fear, 
Lizzie.” That is all he can say to comfort 
her. He says it again and again as they 
come nearer to the pit. He remembers how he 
also, when he was as young as she, had to go 
the same road. And he pats her again, and 
draws her a little closer to him in his love. 
At last they have come to the place. Grimy 
men are waiting for them, to go into the iron 
cage which is to lower them into the work- 
ings below. Lizzie is lifted in by her father, 
who stands close to her ; and the cage begins 
to descend. Down, down, down it goes. 
Darker and darker grows the way. Poor 
Lizzie would cry if the strange men were not 
there. At last she feels herself lifted out, 
and her life as a child-slave begins. 

For eight long years, every day she lived, 
except Sundays, she had to go down into that 
pit. For eight long years she was set to cruel 
work fit only for a beast of burden. Day by 
day, all through those years she had to fill 
barrows with the coals dug out by the miners 
and then wheel the coals to the foot of the 
shaft, to be taken up by the trucks to the 
top. Could any young life be poorer? She 
had neither schools nor books, nor times for 
play. Her beautiful face, which would have 
been a joy to look at, was hidden in the 
darkness of the pit. She had to toil in that 
darkness when the sowers were sowing in the 
fields in spring, and the reapers in autumn 
were cutting down the grain. She had to 
toil where no bird sang, where no flower 
grew, where no sun shone. That was the lot 
of Lizzie Laird till she was eighteen years of 
age. Poor, poor Lizzie! And yet she was 
to become poorer still. She was to become 
so poor that this time between childhood and 
womanhood, this hard time when she had to 
step into the iron cage every morning, and 
wheel her heavy load from the workings to 
the shaft, along the dark tunnels, should 
seem to her a time of riches. Poor though 
she was during all that time, she still had 
certain things which were better to her than 
gold or silver. She had health. She had 
strength to toil. She could walk. She could 
run. And every afternoon she had the joy 
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of coming home. And she had her beauty 
still. And she was young, and full of life, 
of happy spirits, and of hope. She was 
even counting the months till she should not 
need to go down into the pit atall. Love 
had come to her, and she was engaged to be 
married. These were good things in her lot 
—real riches, but she was about to lose them 
all. 
One day, driving her wheelbarrow along 
one of the tunnels—without a moment’s warn- 
ing, and while she was right under it—the 
roof fell down upon her, and the beautiful 
girl was buried under masses of rock. The 
miners, hearing the noise, rushed to the spot. 
But it was hours before the poor sufferer 
was reached and got out. Her beautiful 
form was broken. She was maimed, bruised, 
spoiled for life. Her limbs were crushed 
out of shape, crushed together into one in- 
describable mass. She was all but dead. 

For four years she had to lie on her face, 
wounded all over, with flesh all bruised, and 
in agonies of pain. But worse to bear, I think, 
than her pain was her sorrow, her lament for 
her youth. Day and night she cried over her 
blighted hopes and the young joys, and the 
life and health that could never return. Poor 
Lizzie! It was a sorrow among heavier sor- 
rows, that the young man to whom she was 
engaged might cease to love her. One day 
he failed to call on her at the usual hour. It 
was the fair at Falkirk. And she said, “‘ He 
has gone to the fair and forgotten me.” But 
just then the honest lad pushed open the 
door and came in. He had indeed been to 
the fair; but it was to get her a basket of 
blackberries, which she liked, and which he 
brought and laid beside her on her bed. 

At the end of four years the pain ceased ; 
but her strength never returned to her. Her 
limbs fell from her bit by bit. She gave her 
sweetheart his liberty. She was an invalid 
all the rest of her days; for forty-nine years 
she never was able to leave her bed. She 
saw her father and mother passing away by 
death. Her brothers and sisters also went 
out from the home, some dying, some into 
homes of their own, There was left with 
Lizzie only one sister, and she was both deaf 
and dumb. And they were both penniless. 
fhis was the poverty of Lizzie Laird, 


THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “I think whenI read that sweet story of 
old.” Lesson: Mark v. 21—24, 35—43. Concluding Hymn: 
“Gentle Jesus, meek and mild.” 


I have told you of the poverty of Lizzie 


Laird. In the things that made this-poverty 





she remained poor to the end of her life. 
But I am going to tell you now how God 
came to her in her poverty, and made her 
rich in other things—in the things of the soul 
—with which things in her after years she 
was able to make others rich. 

Very wonderful are the ways which God 
has in helping the poor among His children. 
When things are very bad with them, when 
they seem to be at the worst, He steps in 
with His help. It is the old story of the 
Israelites over again. They are fleeing be- 
fore the face of cruel foes: their way is 
stopped up by some bitter sea. And just 
then, when they seem to be lost, the Lord 
opens up a way for them, divides the very sea 
for them, and brings them by that new way 
into a better life than they had ever known, 
And so He did with Lizzie Laird. 

The first thing He did was to open up 
a way for her to His own heart. It was the 
great highway by which so many have 
travelled to that heart. It was the highway 
of the Cross. He began by turning her 
thoughts to a lot more sorrowful than her 
own. He brought her to the Cross of His 
Son. Lizzie had never before seen the 
terribleness of the sufferings of Christ. It 
went to her heart that the innocent Jesus 
should have been so cruelly used. She 
thought of the crown of thorns, of the nails, 
of the shame, of the mocking, of the pain, 
till the tears ran like streams from her eyes. 
What were her sufferings compared with His ? 
—Then God opened her eyes to see that the 
sufferer was a sufferer for her. For love of 
her He had endured those thorns, those 
nails, those pains, and the hiding of His 
Father's face. But the most wonderful vision 
of all. was, when she came to see that the 
sufferer and God were one, that the Cross 
was a door opening into the heart of God, 
and that the heart it opened up was a heart 
filled with love for her. Little by little she 
came to understand that Jesus had died to 
make a way for her from all her sorrow, and 
from all sin, to peace and joy and a dwelling- 
place in the heart of God. When Lizzie first 
caught sight of this she cried as much for joy 
as before she had cried for sorrow. When 
she went to sleep at night the joy was there ; 
when she awoke in the morning it was still 
there; it was like a bird of heaven for ever 
singing in her soul. 

When God had thus opened up to Lizzie 
the way to His heart, He next put the 
desire into hers to be a good reader of His 
Word. Lizzie had been taken from school 
before she could read well. She now set 
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herself to learn to read, that she might be 
able to learn all the story of the Cross. 

And before long, so eager was she that she 
became an excellent reader, and soon there- 
after she had favourite places which she read 
over and over again. ‘There was one verse 
which she took into the deepest and warmest 
part of her heart. It was the verse which 
says, “He loved me and gave Himself for 
me.” I cannot tell you the joy those words 
were to her, or the effect they had on her 
thoughts. They seemed to change every- 
thing. They made her troubles look small 
and her mercies great. And when people 
would still sometimes pity her, she would 
smile and say: “ Ay, but I have something 
grand over against all my sufferings : I know 
that ‘He loved me and gave Himself for me.’” 

Another kindness which God sent to 
Lizzie was the friendship of some Christian 


gentlewomen in the neighbourhood. Those: 


ladies, real angels of God upon earth, saw this 
poor child of their heavenly Father, saw her 
misery, her poverty, and her loneliness, and 
their hearts were drawn out in sisterly pity 
towards her. Out of this friendship came 
help of many kinds : help in food, in clothing, 
in books, in widening of thought, in refine- 
ment of speech, and what was better still, 
in brightening of her religious life. They 
were themselves religious people. And it 
happens that the Church to which they be- 
longed has a comfort for sick people which 
the Church in which Lizzie was brought up 
does not possess. It can bring the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper into a sick-room. 
And the heart of this lonely Christian, so 
many years shut out from the church itself, 
longed to show its love to her Saviour in this 
way. When the friends I am referring to 
knew this, they asked their clergyman to bring 
the Sacrament to Lizzie. And he and they 
and she took it together in Lizzie’s room. 
It was a great new joy to Lizzie. 

It was also the beginning of her acquaint- 
ance with the prayer-book used in the church 
of these friends. She read in this every day 
from that time on and used the prayers 
morning and evening. Then she got to 
understand the feast days and the prayers 
and passages of Scripture proper to those 
days. It was new to her to link particular 
days with particular events in the life of 
Christ. But little by little those days came 
to her like new thoughts, like new joys into 
the days of the year. Christmas, Good 
Friday, EasterSunday, Whit Sunday, andallthe 
rest ; she came to be interested in them and 
to seek to be in the spirit of them when they 





came. Her year became a Christian year, 
And as often as one of the great days came 
round a fresh white counterpane was spread 
on her bed, new flowers were gathered to 
brighten the room, a little service was held 
often by herself alone. It was, while it lasted. 
a little gleam of heaven upon earth. ; 

In all this God was making Lizzie fit to be 
an enricher of others. So long as she kept 
moaning over her hard lot and her lost 
chances, and thinking of nobody but herself, 
she could be a help to nobody. But God, as 
we have seen, brought her away from all that 
moaning. He drew her heart to Himself, 
He helped her to give up being sorry about 
her hurts. He helped her to see that He 
could turn what had happened to her to 
good. And He gave her grace to say, and 
from the heart to say: “ Not my way, but 
Thine, O God.” 

I must not leave you to think it was quite 
easy for Lizzie to say this. It was far from 
easy, and it was a long time before she was 
able to say it. And I will tell you a little 
bit of her life, which belongs to some years 
after the years I am speaking of just now, 
which will show you how hard and slow the 
work was of bringing her in all things to 
commit her way to God and say, “ Thy will 
be done.” 

Lizzie had a great love for light. I suppose 
this arose from the cruel way in which she 
had been shut out from light when she 
was made to work in the coalpit. Perhaps, 
also, the love of light had been born with her. 
To her, as to others, light was pleasant to the 
eyes. At any rate,it was part of life to love 
it. Sheloved tothink of the sun. She loved 
to think of the morning light creeping up from 
behind the hills, shining over them, growing 
brighter and stronger and filling the valleys 
with beauty and colour, and spreading over 
all the earth. And nothing of an outward 
kind was a greater joy to her than to look on 
green fields and woods and gardens when the 
sun was shining on them. But in the poor 
cottage in which she lived she was shut out 
from this joy. Her bedroom window loaked 
out on nothing beautiful at all. She could 
neither see green fields, nor woods, nor 
garden, nor sunrise, nor sunset. She could 
not even see the sky, but only a dull un- 
changing square of light, the mere size of the 
window frame, 

As she lay in her little room her heart kept 
longing for some chance of seeing those 
beautiful sights, the trees, the green fields, 
and the rising and setting lights of the sun. 
She remembered the days of her childhood, 
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when, coming up out of the darkness of the 
pit in the evening, she saw the bars of gold 
and purple in the sky. She remembered also 
the rainbows she had seen, and the moon and 
the stars, and the driving clouds, and the 
shadows creeping along the hill-sides. And 
shelonged to see those beautiful things again. 

Well, this very desire of her heart was to be 
given to her ; but in a strange way, and only 
fora moment. A season of heavy rains had 
come. The roads in the villages were like 
rivers. The fields on every side became like 
lakes. The water rose higher and higher 
and began to flow into the cottages. The 
villagers had to escape for their lives. At 
last it rose to the cottage where Lizzie and 
her dumb sister lived. The neighbours 
came to their help, and lifting Lizzie in her 
bed as she was, they carried her out of her 
little room—out of the dull light of that room 
into the open—into a place of safety under 
the full light of day. And it was too much 
for her. By the very light she longed for, 
she was smitten blind. She remained blind 
for some time. After that—when her sight 
returned to her—she gave up sorrowing for 
green fields and fuller light. In respect of 
these things, much as she loved them, she 
learned to say, “Thy way, not mine, O 
Father.” She put herself wholly into the 
hands of God, to give her light or darkness, 
green fields or absence of green fields, as 
He saw to be best. And her heavenly Father, 
who was not grudging the joy of green fields 
and sunlight to His afflicted child, but only 
weaning her from beautiful things which she 
had no longer eyes to look upon—began to 
open up for her every day things more beauti- 
ful far in that world whose light never fades 
and whose beautiful things even the blind 
can see. 

And Lizzie came to understand that this 
was the purpose of God. And freely and 
heartily she gave herself up to be dealt with 
as God thought best. And from that hour 
life grew bright for her: the tears went out 
of her eyes and the sorrow out of her heart, 
and she began to be an enricher of others. 


FOURTH EVENING. 

Opening Hymn: “ Jesus, high in glory.” Lesson: John 
bp Concluding Hymn: “Gentle Jesus, nk aed 
mi) Red 

Lizzie was now prepared for the good 
work which she was to carry on for God in 
that poor room for more than forty years. It 
was, as I have told you before, the work of 
making others rich. It was very quiet work. 
It was work that, in the doing, made little 





show. I am sure Lizzie herself never thought 
of it as work. But, all the same, it was work, 
and work of a kind that is very precious to 
God. 

I will begin by telling you how she made 
rich the poor deaf and dumb sister who lived 
with her. Poor and broken though Lizzie 
was, she was less poor than this sister. She 
felt that she was set over her to care for her, 
and she became mother and father to her. 
At that time schools for the deaf and dumb 
were not open for people as poor as Lizzie’s 
sister, and there was nobody to teach the 
finger signs which are now known to so many. 
But Lizzie made signs for her sister and her- 
self by which they could understand each 
other. Sometimes it was a look, sometimes 
a movement of the hand; but, one way and 
another, the deaf sister understood, and life 
was made pleasant to her, and home was 
made a happy place to her. I think that is a 
beautiful fact in Lizzie’s life, that she began 
her work of enriching others by making happy 
the poor dumb sister under her own roof. 

In the village where Lizzie lived girls were 
married when very young, and they were 
mothers before they had learned many of the 
things which mothers need to know. These 
young mothers used to come to Lizzie for 
advice. She was an excellent needlewoman, 
and knew how to shape and sew dresses and 
underclothing for the babies. She taught 
them to sew, to shape, and to make up the 
little dresses. She taught them also to patch 
and to darn. And she did all this in the 
cheeriest way, encouraging them, and drop- 
ping in good words for God as the sewing 
lesson went on, and words to help them to 
strive to make their homes happy and bright. 
Many a young mother got rich blessings at 
Lizzie’s bedside. When the lessons in sewing 
were ended, they found that they had been 
receiving lessons better still all the while. 
They had learned that heaven was very near 
to them, that the brightness of it and the love 
of it could be in the poorest cottage. They 
had found it in the room of this poor sick 
woman, and they left her presence with this 
thought in their hearts, that it could be 
brought into the homes over which they them- 
selves were set, and into the lives of the little 
children they had received from God. 

There was one thing of which Lizzie was 
very fond. She liked to have little meetings 
for prayer in her room, and by-and-by these 
meetings came to be held from month to 
month to pray for a blessing on the work of 
foreign missions. For these meetings Lizzie 
always prepared herself. She had become, 
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through her intercourse with the kind ladies 
I mentioned, a most beautiful reader. She 
selected interesting stories from the mis- 
sionary magazines, and read them between 
the prayers. In this way she kept alive an 
interest in missionary work among those who 
came to the meetings. ‘Those who came 
got tidings of work for God which, perhaps, 
they never would otherwise have got. But 
they got far more than that. They also saw 
the interest taken in God’s work by that 
poor invalid. They saw her face glowing 
with joy as she read of that work in heathen 
lands. They heard the sweet murmur of 
Christian speech of one who was herself living 
to God. And they returned to thcir homes 
with this feeling in their hearts, that they had 
been attending a missionary meeting at the 
very gate of heaven. 

Lizzie’s greatest work for God, in the en- 
richment of others, was work of example. 
This is work which is very dear to God. It 
is greater than almost any other work we can 
do. To everybody who entered her room 
Lizzie was an example of patient suffering. 
She was, as I have told you, very poor. 
Money she had none, except what she 
received from kind friends and the parish. 
She was broken in body—a mere trunk— 
fixed on her bed, obliged to lie on her 


face; yet no murmur ever passed her lips. 
She took a loving interest in the affairs of 


her neighbours. If any good came to them, 
she rejoiced; if any sorrow, she wept with 
them. She loved children, and was loved 
by them in return. Bands of them would 
come at times and sing hymns at her door 
to cheer her. As a rule she was cheerful, 
sometimes even merry, when friends called 
on her. To see Lizzie happy, to hear her 
pleasant speech, to listen to her merry laugh, 
was all the same with seeing the kindness 
and power of God at work. Only God could 
give the happiness which one so poor and 
broken as Lizzie now enjoyed. It made people 
think of God. It made many who grumbled 
over their own little troubles ashamed of their 
grumbling ; and it opened up to some, who 
otherwise might never have seen it, a view of 
the presence of Christ in the house of one of 
His poorest sisters. 

A friend of mine went to see Lizzie some- 
times. I will tell you how she made him 
rich. Her face made him think of angels; 
it was the likest to what he fancied the faces 
of angels must be. It always seemed to him 
also, when he was visiting her, as if that 
humble little room was a room in heaven. 
Everything he heard and saw spoke to him | 





of the better world. Everything was beauti. 
ful. Flowers, although of the commonest sort, 
always stood on the table. A beautiful white 
quilt covered the bed. Lizzie’s hands were 
like the hands of a queen. Her pleasant and 
refined talk was talk with God in it. Her 
smile was the smile of one who had a con- 
tinual joy in her heart, and the happy, happy 
laugh that sometimes came in was like what 
he fancied the laughter of children in heaven 
must be. That was the riches he got. He 
came away from her presence with the thought 
in his heart, “I have been in one of the 
ante-rooms of heaven.’ 

This was the riches with which, through 
God’s help, she enriched the people who 
came to see her. She opened up views of 
heaven tothem. The light of it shone in her 
eyes; the speech of it dropped from her lips; 
and in the hearts of rich and poor alike the 
thought of it was found after they left the 
bedroom of poor Lizzie Laird. 

Lizzie could not have made people feel in 
that way if she had not got the life of heaven 
in her own soul. But it was that life she 
lived. The thought of heaven, the hope of 
one day going to Christ there, the feeling 
that Christ was meanwhile with her here : this 
was the secret of her power to make others 
rich. It was a joy rising continually in new 
bursts of gladness in her heart. It was her 
song in the night. Always night and day 
welled up and sounded this song in her soul. 

And all this grew as she grew old. The 
light on her face became more and more a 
light from heaven. Her face itself became 
more beautiful. Her bright, dark eyes be- 
came brighter and more filled with joy. Her 
fine hair remained with her to the end, and 
only tinged with grey. Her well-made body 
showed more and more the beauty that had 
been spoiled in the dismal mine. Her fine 
hands grew finer, softer, more and more like 
the hands of a queen. Her speech became 
more refined. And the accent of heaven 
went deeper and deeper into her voice. 

About two years before her death her 
pains came back to her. She had a time of 
great suffering till the 12th of January, 1881. 
On that day she died, an old woman not far 
from seventy years of age, leaning on the 
neck of a niece she loved. She was buried 
in the churchyard of the village in which she 
suffered so long. A great multitude followed 
her body to the grave. It was felt by many 
that day that a light of heaven had gone out 
upon the earth, and that the world was 
| poorer since Lizzie Laird had gone home to 
| God. 





OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
MR. BRIGHT ON TEMPERANCE 
ME: BRIGHT’S powerful speech, at the opening 


of the “* Cobden” Coffee House at Birmingham, 
can hardly fail to attract attention to the cause which 


he advocated. His advice was practical, and the 
circumstances under which it was given immensely 
increased its force. Experience shows, that in most 
towns, coffee-houses can successfully cope with public- 
houses, and that they are not only philanthropic insti- 
tutions but profitable investments, They do not drain 
the pockets of their frequenters; they afford good 
and varied cheer; and when well organized their 
social influence may be invaluable. Every practical 
victory secured in this way makes the final success of 
the temperance cause more sure and speedy, and 
lessens the danger of the policy which Mr. Bright 
styled “ hurricane legislation.” Local authorities are 
moving in more than one town, and we rejoice to see 
that the grocers’ licenses, a most fertile source of evil, 
have often been diminished at the autumn sessions, 
and in some cases entirely suppressed. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS COMMISSION. 
The Report of this Commission has excited an 
anusual amount of public interest, considering that 
the ordinary fate of such documents after publication 
isto be shut up in a box and forgotten as soon as 


possible. One part of the Commissioners’ suggestions, 
should it ever become law, is certainly wise and just ; 
for no one can doubt the propriety of making a clear 
distinction between offences of ritual and offences 
against morality, and of providing some more fitting 
penalty than imprisonment for an heretical or con- 


tumacious clergyman. But as to the value of other 
proposals there will be the widest divergence of 
opinion. The elaborate system of Diocesan and Pro- 
vincial Courts, with a tribunal of lay delegates as a 
final court of appeal, has not much to recommend it, 
nor is it probable that the nation would ever consent 
to allow the veto of a bishop to stay all proceedings 
at the very outset. On this point indeed, the Lord 
Chief Justice and the Archbishop of York, together 
with several other leading members of the Commission, 
have expressed strong disapproval, and their protest 
will be generally endorsed So long as bishops are 
mortals, there must always be some among them who 
would pay any price for peace, and through horror 
of conflict, would tolerate any laxity, leaving loyal 
parishioners to suffer without remedy, and compro- 


mising the very existence of an established Church. | 


But can any change of system and statute deal with 
difficulties of the kind from which the Church is 
now suffering? The men who have defied Lord 
Penzance and the Privy Council are not likely to 
submit to any other tribunal in which the Royal 
Supremacy is still maintained : this point in reality is 
the centre of the whole controversy. 





THE CHURCH AND PUBLIC-HOUSE PROPERTY. 


The familiar, yet too often forgotten, saying, 
‘‘There are two sides to every question,” has re- 
ceived another illustration in Canon Wilberforce’s 
memorable letter to the late Archbishop with refer- 
ence to public-house property in the hands of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. After a searching in- 
vestigation of the whole subject, inaccuracies and 
exaggerations have been cleared away, and we now 
know the real state of the case. As every one 
hoped, those hundred public-houses on land belong- 
ing to the Church, which the Bishop of London 
was supposed to pass on his way from Fulham to 
St. James’s Square, have proved fabulous, and the 
number has been reduced to two; and of the famous 
gin-palaces referred to in the Canon’s letter, some 
never were Church property at all, while the others 
were sold many years ago. On the other hand, at 
Knightsbridge, there are two great public-houses let 
on lease, not by the Ecclesiastical Commission, indeed, 
but by the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, and 
there must be many other similar cases not mentioned 
in the official report. The public-house property 
which the Commission actually holds seems to be 
managed on sound principles. In a large number of 
cases their control is small, since they possess only 
the reversion when existing leases are run out. On 
old building estates in their charge, it is their practice 
to allow no fresh houses to be opened; and on nine 
new estates out of nineteen there are no public-houses 
at all; on the remaining ten, only twenty-four. Their 
policy in dealing with this difficult question is the true 
one—to set aside all considerations of income, and 
while exercising no tyranny over their tenants, to 
limit the number of public-houses, and the tempta- 
tions to drunkenness, to the utmost of their power. 
The only cause for regret is that the facts were not 
stated when the charges were originally made in Mr. 
William Gilbert’s book many years ago. Even the 
suspicion of inconsistency does incalculable mischief. 


THE STROME-FERRY RIOTERS, 

The case of the men convicted of rioting at Strome- 
Ferry seems rather hard. In attacking the railway 
porters at work in carting fish on the Sabbath, their 
conduct was foolish and irreligious as well as un- 
lawful. It was essential that the law should impose 
some punishment to vindicate its authority ; but is not 
the penalty excessive? An imprisonment lasting 
for several months will give these poor fellows the 
reputation of criminals and felons. Yet it is quite 
clear that the attack was not made in a vicious or 
lawless spirit, but simply through conscientious igno- 
rance ; and mistaken, even very mistaken, conceptions 
of religious duty may palliate, though they do not 
justify, the offence. They have suffered for their 
mistake, and they might surely be released now 
without any danger to the future peace of the district. 
Those in authority would do well to listen favourably 
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to the petitions forwarded to them from all parts of 
Scotland, seeking a mitigation of the sentence, 


THE TORTURE OF CHILDREN. 

Children are born to leap and dance: their young 
limbs have the harmonious movement as well as the 
restlessness of a wave; but it is always sad to see 
them engaged in acrobatic exhibitions. Instead of 
joyous ease there is spasmodic strain, and too often it 
is clear that their dexterity can have been attained only 
at the cost of terrible suffering. Upon those dark 
scenes behind the stage, Lord Shaftesbury’s appeal 
in the House of Lords has thrown some light, show- 
ing what a pitiable lot many of these children have ; 
apprenticed in their tender years to brutal or careless 
masters without redress or deliverance; for the 
act prohibiting ‘‘dangerous performances” does 
nothing to affect the training, in which a gymnast of 
twenty years’ experience asserts that eighteen out of 
twenty performers suffer life-long injury, and some of 
the most revolting exhibitions, such as the feat ad- 
vertised as the “‘ Human serpent,” though involving 
absolute torture to a child’s sensitive frame, are 
declared to fall outside the operation of the law. 
Perhaps Lord Shaftesbury, if he brings up the case 
again when public attention is less engrossed by other 
subjects, may secure a better hearing ; and anyhow, if 
the present law is powerless, popular sympathy has 
a most effective remedy in its own hands ; for nothing 
is so pliable under the pressure of hostile opinion as a 
public entertainment. In a land where it is criminal 
to abuse an ass, it cannot long be right to torture a 
child. The nation is against it, the law must follow. 


THE RAILWAY DOG, ‘ HELP.” 


‘‘ Help” is a dog who reverses the usual order of 
things. His name suggests his character; he does 





not want a home himself; on the contrary, he makes | 


one for others. Some years ago, the guard on one 
of the night express trains to the Continent taught 
him to beg for contributions to the fund in aid of the 
orphans of railway men, and since then “ Help” has 
gone up and down all the lines of the kingdom, earn- 
ing hundreds of pounds for that admirable institution. 


Just lately he has made a short tour in France, and | 


has returned with a handsome contribution. There 
is a story that one of the mendicant fraternities trained 
their dogs to perform a similar office, and that even 
when the order died out, the progeny of their four- 
footed substitutes, true to inherited instinct, went on 
with their task when the cause and object was ex- 
tinct. ‘ Help’s”’ descendants, supposing them to 
inherit his intelligence, can never meet this fate; for 
to the end of time there will ever be want and suffer- 
ing for human generosity to relieve. 


A TEMPORARY HOME FOR CATS, 

When the fashionable world goes away from 
London for its autumn holiday in the country or 
abroad, the domestic pets often have a hard time 
of it. Dogs and birds fare better, for they are more 





stables. It is the cats that suffer most. These 
poor little animals are often turned adrift, or shut 
up in the empty house, or left in careless keeping, 
and they have to live as best they can. Every year, 
as soon as September comes round, we hear of swarms 
of these starving animals which haunt the deserted 
districts of the West-end, the terror of the neighbour- 
hood. The difficulty of finding a home has hitherto 
served to excuse this cruel carelessness, but that plea 
is not available now, for we were heartily glad to see 
an announcement in the newspapers a few days ago 
stating that the Home for Lost and Starving Dogs in 
Battersea Park Road, South Lambeth, is now taking 
in cats to board as well. The charge of eighteen- 
pence a week seems rather high, but there is security 
that the inmates of the Home will be well fed and 
kept—a great boon to all those who love those 
“¢ Dear little friends and soft, Breathing a gentle air of 


hearth and home.” For friends they are, philosophy 
notwithstanding. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE LUTHER COMMEMORATION. 

The roth of November is still some way off, but 
even already German enthusiasm is celebrating by 
anticipation the four hundredth anniversary of the 
great Reformer’s birth, and at the British Museum, 
and elsewhere, our own preparations are beginning. 
The anniversary is one which may well call for the 
deepest thanksgiving: Luther’s birth was an event 
of such transcendent importance. He made religion 
possible to men of honesty and sense, who but for 
him in their loyalty to the Divine Righteousness might 
have denied the God set before them by a corrupt 
and superstitious Church. He made a religious life 
possible in the world of common life, instead of con- 
fining it to a narrow circle; made it possible in the 
home and the city, not only in the convent cell. He 
was no ideal saint—we all know that. This is part of 
his power. He had the infirmities of our, human 
nature, but his heart broke through them all and 
went straight out to his God, with the trust and con- 
fidence of a child; so that in the consciousness of the 
Divine Fatherhood in him and around him he could 
go on his way, careless of popes and princes, guided 
And what a noble and 


deathless lesson he has left us! 


less by logic than by love. 
No sham sanctity, 
no false asceticism, no sacrifice of truth, no shuffling 
off the burden of sin upon some other poor mortal 
frail as ourselves; but ail men kings before God, 
all sons in the freedom and power of His kingdom ; 
all men priests—bound to adore and revere in the 
beauty of holiness. Philosophy with all its wisdom 
has never come so near to the secret of life as this 
great human heart did,—human because divine, the 
home of Christ. 


THE STATE OF FRANCE, 
France is passing through a time of disquiet, though 
not of disorder. The death of the Comte de Cham- 
bord has revived the suspicion of intrigue against the 


valuable, and can easily be sent off to cottages or | Republic, and has perhaps excited hopes among the 
' 
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Royalist party, that those who inherit his claims may 
prove less scrupulous than he was in advancing their 
cause. It is rare for a pretender to a throne to wait 
deliberately till the nation returns to its allegiance 
and calls for his sovereignty ; but this was the course 
of Henri V. He would not strive or contend for 
power: it must be givenas his right. But other men 
may attempt to recover the throne by bolder and 
more violent means, less becoming to the dignity of a 
monarch who bases his claim upon Divine right. 
But this is not the only cause of anxiety. For some 
months past a portion of the French Press has 
poured out floods of rancorous abuse against Germany, 
and this attitude, together with the restless activity 
of France abroad, has provoked a stern warning to 
cease from perilling the peace of Europe. It is clear 
that the policy with which France seems at present 
infatuated can do her no lasting good. Her best 
friends are those who most deeply regret the conduct 
which has more than once lately endangered her 
friendships, and has involved her in petty wars as 
needless as they are inglorious. And it is surely 
time now that the very thought of a war of revenge 
should be set aside. How monstrous it would be that 
the fields of Gravelotte and Woerth should once 
more be heaped with the slain. France can find 
other ways to power and honour besides the recovery 
of her lost provinces. And even if she did recover 
them, it would only prove the prelude to another and 
more deadly contest in carrying out bravely the devil’s 
code of honour. 


THE GOSPELS BURNED IN 
A curious story comes to us from Spain. At 
Barcelona, as if to celebrate the day, more than 
a thousand portions of the Gospels were publicly 
burned on the festival of St. James. It seems that 
Mr. Lawrence of Barcelona had published a reading- 
book, containing extracts from the New Testament 
without note or comment, and that several hundred 
copies, after being shipped abroad, were by mistake 
returned to Spain. There the custom-house ofiicials, 
acting as good Catholics, demanded a most exorbi- 
tant duty. Mr, Lawrence demurred, seeing that the 
books had actually been published in the city, and in 
default the goods were confiscated ; it was, however, 
decided that as heretical publications they must be 
destroyed and not sold. So on the 25th of July they 
were burned in solemn azto-da-fé, to the amusement 
and disgust of the people. One ofthe newspapers in 
indignation declares that Spaniards are such bar- 
barians that they burn the Holy Gospels merely be- 
cause they might be read by Protestants, and it 
sorrowfully anticipates the ridicule of enlightened 
Europe. It is hard to know which class of men are 
most to be pitied—those who command such acts of 
folly and intolerance, or those who see their country 
so dishonoured and are powerless to remedy the evil. 
Conduct like this is the clue to many problems: it 
may explain communism and military revolts as well ; 
but this seems to be the last lesson which a priest- 
ridden Government ever have the sense to learn, 


SPAIN, 


THE SUPPRESSION OF THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 
A sum of £10,800 was awarded as prize-money for 
slave captures during the twelve months ending last 
March, and in that period twenty-six dhows were 
taken, all save one by the London, evidently a fortu- 
nate ship. A letter from an officer describes the work 
which another cruiser, the Undine, is doing in the 
Mozambique Channel. He says that they have one 
hundred and three miserable, half-starved wretches on 
board, eighty of them women and children, the chil- 
dren for the most part from eighteen months to ten 
years old; and all this cargo of humanity was taken 
from one little dhow, in which the poor wretches 
‘‘were packed like sardines” in poisonous air and 
horrible filth. Even now their condition is such that 
rough weather would be fatal to many of them, and 
one of the women has gone out of her mind through 
her sufferings. Our sailors are doing good work in 
intercepting these slavers. Unfortunately, for one 
that is caught, many escape, and to make our blockade 
effective faster boats are needed and more of them. 


A LOCUST WAR. 

The plague of locusts is one which still survives in 
some parts of the world. Their ravages within the 
last few years would have turned the island of Cyprus 
into a desert, had not energetic measures been taken 
against them. ‘The battle began as long ago as 1867, 
but nothing really important was effected till the 
change of Government in 1880, Each ratepayer was 
then compelled to collect a measure full of the eggs, 
which were then carefully destroyed. Those who 
brought in the proper amount were rewarded for their 
trouble, while defaulters were fined. By this course 
of action 236 tons of eggs were destroyed in a single 
year, at a cost of about £12,000. For the destruc- 
tion of the locusts themselves, 8,ooo traps were sct 
and 5,000 cloth screens manufactured. In the spring 
of last year, Miss Gordon-Cumming tells us, more 
than 12,000 tons of the insects were destroyed in one 
district. A report on the same subject from our 
Consul at Smyrna recalls a familiar passage in the 
narrative of the Exodus. He describes the sudden 
cessation of a terrible invasion during which the 
locusts absolutely ‘blackened the ground.” A 
month later they “‘ disappeared, smitten, as it seemed, 
by some plague or blight, and driven from the land 
by a strong easterly wind, their bodies darkened the 
Gulf of Smyrna in red shoals for many days.” It 
was a westerly wind that delivered the Egyptians, 
but at other points the parallel is complete. 


A POEI’S TRIBUTE. 

John Greenleaf Whittier, the Quaker poet of Ame- 
rica, is hardly known as he should be to English 
readers ; for there is a rare tenderness and simplicity 
in his verse, and in the years of national darkness, 
while the great battle against slavery was being fought 
| out, his faith in the victory of righteousness was as 

strong as his loyalty to truth. Some lines he lately 
| wrote at the request of a servant in a house where he 
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was staying as a guest, have a double interest. They 
are a charming comment on George Herbert’s quaint 
old text, and make a pleasant link between two poets 
of different centuries, countries, and Churches, but 
wrothers in that Christian courtesy of heart which no 
distinctions can touch. 





The truth the English pos 
‘Two cen is tl 








ries back is 
*Who sweeps a room as by God's law 
Makes room and action fine.’ 
And in tl t ministry 
1 d needs of ours, I see 
> and toil may 
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well ag ee.” 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 


A COREAN CONVERT. 


Not long ago Corea to most of us was almost an | 


unknown land, but since recent events in the penin- 
sula every day brings its change. Lately, news has 
come of an occurrence which seems to promise well 
for the development of Christianity in the country. 
A Corean nobleman, named Rijutei, saved the Queen’s 
life in the rebellion of last year, and when desired to 
choose his reward, requested permission to visit Japan, 
that he might study the civilisation of other lands. 
He went there, and during his visit he sought the 
acquaintance of a native Christian to learn something 
about a religion of which he had already heard re- 
ports. This proved the first step to an unreserved 
acceptance of the Faith of Christ, and his adherence 
was confirmed by baptism. Already he is preparing 
a Corean version of the Scriptures, that his fellow- 
countrymen also may come to know the love of 
Christ. For so one soul hands on to another the 
lamp of life, like the runners in the races of ancient 
times. But one thought will occur: how would Rijutei 
have felt had his first teaching in the new faith come 
not from a Japanese but from a foreign invader ? 


ENGLISH MISSIONS IN MADAGASCAR. 

Mr. Shaw’s release from the French war-vessel 
after a confinement of ten weeks was a welcome relief 
to every one; to Mr. Shaw’s personal friends who 
were anxious for his safety, to those who knew all the 
good work done by him and his colleagues, and pro- 
bably not in the least degree to the two Governments 
specially concerned in this very delicate matter. We 
are most thankful that Mr. Shaw has been set free, 
and especially that his release has been secured with- 
out that horrible outcry for war, which is almost 
always provoked by similar outrages under the lead 
of men of ur tian spirit. If the friends of Mis- 
sions had joined in any such clamour, they would 
have put a deadly weapon in the hands of their foes, 
The prospect in the island is unhappily no brighter. 














The Queen, as we have noticed elsewhere, is dead, 
and all Mission work is at standstill. But t 

world at large is beginning to recognise how much 
has been done for the people by Christian effort, and 
one newspaper correspondent gives a glowing descrip- 
tion of the school in which Mrs. Stebbings trains the 
Hova girls to acquire the “ ideas, manners, and graces 
of an English lady.” This is only one of the many 
agencies which now seem threatened with extinction, 
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though we will not surrender all hope till inexorable 


facts leave no alternative. The French seem just 


They 


not winning the respect of their neigh- 


now restless for glory of a vain and empty sort. 
are ceitainly 
bours in Europe, nor are they making friends abroad. 

A MEMORIAL BIBLE. 
When the 


Bibles were 


slaves in Jamaica were set free in 1838, 
given to them to commemorate thei 
emancipation, and the Rev. J. D. Ellis, of St. Eliza- 
beth, tells a story of his own experience, showing how 
highly these books were valued. One of the aged 
members of his church, who for long had _ been laid 
aside by infirmity and sickness, visited him to account 
for his absence, and to assure his pastor that his faith 
had not failed nor his hope grown faint. With him 
he brought something wrapped up in a handkerchief, 
which on inquiry proved to be one of these old Bibles 
given away five-and-forty years ago. ‘This is what 
kept me up, sir,” said the old man; and what one 
Christian heart confesses many feel. As we have 
been reminded lately, the old name of the Bible in the 
West was “ Bibliotheca Divina,” the Divine Library; 
and all human experience, both in joy and in sorrow, 


| proves the treasure priceless and inexhaustible. 





| 
| 
| 


IV.—MEMORIAL RECORD. 
RANAVOLANA II.” 


Madagascar in the hour of its extremity has lost its 
Queen,—the sovereign whose wise influence has aided 
her countrymen to rise from utter barbarism far up the 
For fifteen years her reign has 
lasted, disfigured by no cruelty, and till now darkened 
by no reverse ; her life seemed the pledge of pros- 
perity. On the eve of her accession to the throne in 
1868, she embraced the Christian faith, and all idola- 
trous rites and symbols were banished from her coro- 
nation ceremony. 
course she had marked out for 


scale of civilisation. 


This was only the first step in the 
herself. Christianity, 
after the era of persecution closed, had been tolerated 
by authority; now it was encouraged, though no 
pressure was brought to bear upon the people, save 
the influence of personal example. Human sacrifices 
toidols were abolished ; education was zealously pro- 
moted, justice purified, and the civil and military 
administration thoroughly reformed. The one aim 
of the Queen and of her husband, the Prime Minister, 
was to relieve the people from the burdens under 
which they suffered and to make their lot easier ; and 
so the throne was founded in the affection and loyalty 
of the subjects. There was still much work left to 
1 


ao, 


The system of domestic slavery had been loppc 
but not uprooted. Noslaves might be imported fro: 
abroad, and the slave-markets were shut, yet the 
curse was not entirely swept away, and there wer 
But now Rana- 
If her sun has set in 
and storm, it is through no fault of her own; 
for hers has been a noble reign, and one rich in bless- 
ing. Few rulers of greater kingdoms have served 
their generation so well. 


other evils demanding a remedy. 
valona’s life-work is ended. 
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By EDWARD GARRETT, AvurTHoR oF ‘‘ OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE,” “THE CRUST AND 


THE CAKE, 


CHAPTER I. 
“ Whose armour is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his only skill.” 
Worton. 


A*® expanse of clear sky stretched over a 


gently undulating country. In the west, | 


the sun had just gone to rest, and his light 
was still shining through his curtains of cloud, 
though it was swiftly softening from pure 
vermilion and gold to tender roseate hue, 


which brought into sharp contrast the fainter | 
tints that gradually faded into dead grey on | 


the eastern horizon. The faint odours of 
decay were upon the air, for it was late 


autumn, and the fields lay, reaped and bare, | 


brown or yellow, while between them ran the 
straggling white line of a rough road, bounded 
on either side by a rude stone dyke, whose 
grim outline was only here and there softened 
by the neighbourhood of a few stunted trees, 


whose last red and yellow leaves the light | 


evening breeze was drifting, one by one, to 
the ground. 


There had been rain lately, and as the | 
road was ploughed into deep ruts by heavy | 
cartwheels, it was full of clear puddles, re- | 


flecting back the glories of the sky above. 
But two elderly men, driving slowly along in 
a clumsy little conveyance, could be scarcely 


expected to observe the subtle beauty of | 


that which covered them with uncomfortable 
splashes. 

“ Heugh!” groaned one, “what must this 
be in winter time? I can’t think how people 
can make up their minds to live in such 
places—at the very back of civilisation, as it 
were,” 

“Tt’s a good thing that some of them know 
no better,” chuckled the other, “ for after all 
the town could not get on without the 
country.” 

“If poor Tom had followed my adviceat the 
first, and had set up his shop in some grow- 
ing town, he would have made his fortune,” 
said the first speaker, evidently resuming 
some subject of previous conversation, “ for 
certainly he was a good workman.” 

“He charged a fair price for his work, 
though,” said the other. 

“ He would soon have got into town ways, 
Mr. Buyers,” returned the other, a Mr. Dodds. 
“Tom did what pleased his country customers 
—gave them a stout article which would 


scarcely wear out. That’s all well enough for 
XII—44 


RTC, 

folks who have plenty in kind and can takecare 
of their things, but are slow of getting in cash. 
Now town folks are always getting in cash, 
and they want showy articles that look well 
while they last, and they don’t want them to 
last too long, because fashions change, and 
servants and such like are so careless and 
dishonest that there’s no use in trying to 
keep things. If poor Tom knew how to suit 
one market, he’d have found out how to suit 
the other.” 

“I’m not sure it was a matter of suiting 
his market with your cousin, Mr. Dodds,” 
said the other. ‘‘ He was a queer fellow, and 
you mustn’t mind me saying so. I remember 
his observing once that there might be as 
much conscience in making shoes as in 
preaching a sermon. When people get that 
way of thinking, I’m not sure that they are 
| fit for business. He might have starved in 
'a town. Perhaps he was wise to stay where 
he could make a decent living.” 

“A decent living!” echoed Mr. Dodds, 
| pointing with his whip to a lowly roof in 
the little hamlet of Milden, as it rose upon 
their horizon. “Look! d’ye see that house 
beside the finger-post? ‘That’s where my 
| cousin, Tom Reeves, lived and died. And 
| is that a house for a man with such a head 
| as his to live and die in—when there’s Hare, 
| 





the bootmaker, in Caddiford, employing nigh 
a hundred hands in brisk seasons, and keep- 
ing up his villaand his pony-trap? It’s really 
hard when one’s relations have no ambition,” 
and Mr. Dodds looked aggrieved. 

“People will have their own fancies, I 
suppose,” said the philosophic Mr. Buyers. 
“But they ought to take care that other 
people, not holding the like, don’t have to 
pay for them at the last. I expect your 


provided for.” 

“ Provided for!” cried Mr. Dodds, with an 
alacrity produced by the liveliest apprehen- 
| sions of troubles to come. “ Provided for, 
|Mr. Buyers! You can’t imagine how low 
| down they’ve lived. If he has left enough to 
| pay for his own funeral, I shall be pleasantly 
surprised.” 

“Was he ill long?” asked Mr. Buyers. 

“T don’t know,” returned Mr. Dodds, 
rather curtly, “I had not heard of him for 
months till his death was announced.” 

“You'll have to do something for them,” 
said Mr. Buyers carelessly. “It might hurt 








cousin has not left his wife and boy very well © 


| 
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you in your business if you didn’t. People | thing of his father’s trade he would not be 


don’t inquire into the rights and wrongs of | 
things. Many a drunkard and an idler gets | 
maintenance out of their relatives’ sense of | 
their own self-interest. 


These things are ex- | 


pected of people when they are in a certain | 


position, As Isay, when workmen are agitat- 
ing about capital drawing so much more profit 
than labour—‘See how much more Is expected 


of us capitalists—nobody thinks anything | 


of working people’s children going to charity 
schools,and their old folks into the almshouse, 
but we have to do something for all the kins- 
folk who prefer preying on us to doing for 
themselves. Itis all very fine for my tailor- 
esses to say I don’t pay them enough to keep 
soul and body together, but look how I have 
to keep my nieces sitting idle, with nothing to 
do but look after their own dress and grumble 
that I don’t allow them more for it. 


all gilt on a capitalist’s gingerbread.’ And 


It’s not | 


then people who ought to know better are | 


getting queer ideas. What I’ve just been 


saying to you, I said to our minister the other | 


day, and didn’t he answer that Vd better 
divide the work and all the money between 


my nieces and the tailoresses, and it might be | 


better for;everybody? And when I said I 
could not have my own flesh and blood in a 
common workshop, didn’t he say there ought 
not to be a workshop so kept and managed as 
not to be fit for anybody’s flesh and blood ? 
It’s ridiculous !” 

Mr. Dodds had not given very close atten- 
tion to Mr. Buyers’ tirade, having been think- 
ing over a subject nearer home,and which had 
engrossed much of his attention since his 
cousin Reeves’ death. He had scarcely 
heard what Mr. Buyers had said, so he 
answered vaguely— 

“There are two sides to most questions. 
But I don’t mean to stand strictly on my 
duty. I had a reai respect for poor ‘Tom in 
spite of his queerness. I know there’s a little 
fund for destitute widows, natives of Strath- 
carn, in the north, where Tom’s wife comes 
from. I’ve written about that for her already. 
I took upon myself to do that, and it’s well I 
did, for I’ve got answer that she’ll be in time 
for the next nomination—which comes off 
next month. It is likely she would not have 
thought of that for herself. And then she can 
live where she likes, and if she’s wise, nobody 
need know where her money comes from. Then 
there’s the boy 7 

Mr. Dodds hesitated for one moment and 
resumed. 

“T think I'll take him into my place. 
must be nigh sixteen. 





He 





If he has learnt any- | 


able to make much of it for himself, and he’d 
soon pick up mine. I don’t think Id set 
him to work, at least not more than to show 
him how things ought to be done. I'd train 
him as a kind of general assistant. I’m begin 
ning to want somebody I can trust, as busines: 
grows too big for my own eye. My eldest 
boy doesn’t take to it ; he likes it well enough 
to get money out of, but he thinks it’s beneath 
him. And journeymen are not what they 
used to be: it’s mostly eye-service nowadays 
And I'll engage Tom has brought up his boy 
well: that’s the sort of thing Tom knew how 
todo. So he might save me a great deal of 
trouble and money too—ever so much more 
than he’d cost. For he cannot expect much 
wages. The start in life is what many would 
pay for.” 

Mr. Buyers said nothing, but chirruped te 
the pony. 

“It’s a great burden to think over other 
people’s affairs,” observed Mr. Dodds, quite 
plaintively. “ And I know it’s a great respon- 
sibility that I’m taking on myself, and I may 
be bitterly disappointed. But I can’t believe 
Tom’s son will not turn out well.” 

“Ts this he ?” asked Mr. Buyers, as a lad, 
seeming to have heard the sound of approach- 
ing wheels, stepped from the cottage which 
Mr. Dodds had indicated, and stood awaiting 
them. ‘What is his name? ‘Tom, like his 
father ?” 

“No,” answered Mr. Dodds, “it’s Richard, 
after his grandfather. ‘om always called him 
Dick.” He spoke in an under tone, for Mr. 
Buyers had drawn in the reins, and the boy’s 
hand was already on the pony’s bridle. 

“Tt’s very kind of you to come, sir,” he 
said, in a pleasant, though subdued, voice. 
Dick Reeves had seen Mr. Dodds once or 
twice, and had somehow got an impression 
of him which made him rather wonder at this 
expression of regard for the dead and sym- 
pathy for the mourners. Perhaps, after all, 
he ought to have been invited to the father’s 
funeral. But then there had been such very 
good reasons why nobody should be invited. 

“You see you are not left without friends, 
Dick,” said Mr. Dodds, descending. 

** I’ni quite sure of that, sir,” Dick answered 
fervently. 

“T'll drive on to the inn, Dodds,” said 
Mr. Buyers, who had kept his seat. 

* All right,” returned Mr. Dodds. ‘“T'll 
join you there by-and-by.” The Reeves’ 
cottage did not promise any of the comforts 
which Mr. Dodds required to make life toler- 
able. He did not invite his friend to enter. 
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Buyers had always been impressed that the 
dead Tom Reeves was a man who had thrown 
away chances which he had possessed, and 
Mr. Dodds preferred that he should keep 
this impression, which the primitive, con- 
tented, always-has-been-so poverty of the 
Reeves’ domicile might have removed. 

But surely the place was barer now than it 
had been as Mr. Dodds previously remem- 
bered it. There was the same strip of brown 
drugget before the fire, but it was much 
darned now—the same blue curtains at the 
little window, but the washings of years had 
made them dim and thin. But what had 
become of the carved cuckoo-clock and of 
the oak corner-cupboard ? 

His cousin’s widow came forward to meet 
him—a slight woman, who looked almost as 
if the light shone through her. She, too, was 
changed from her own laughing, blooming 
self. The hair, which he remembered in 
thick jet curls, now lay in soft pure silver 
under her plain white cap. But what Mr. 
Dodds noticed most was that, except that 
cap, she had no ordinary sign of mourning ! 
Her dress was sombre enough—a dark-blue 
serge—and as his eyes became used to the 
dusk, he could see a black band sewn round 
the sleeve of the left arm, just above the 
elbow. Doubtless that might be some sign 
of mourning in that far Scotch parish of 
Strathcarn, whence she came, and where des- 
titute widows seemed not entirely unknown. 
But what would genteel Caddiford say to it? 
Why, there he had known a drunken char- 
woman pawn her children’s bed to put crape 
on her gown when her husband died in gaol! 
What right had this cousin’s widow to dis- 
grace her respectable kinsfolk by such a 
manifold omission as this ? 

When Mr. Dodds saw the simple viands 
put before him—oaten cake and apples from 


the trees outside the cottage—he was glad to | 


remember that Mr. Buyers was awaiting him 
at the inn, and that there they could indulge 
in the highly seasoned meats and spirituous 
liquors which they regarded as the neces- 
saries of life. However, he sat down and 
made a feint of enjoying the Reeves’ homely 
and wholesome fare. 

A few inquiries served to discover that his 
late cousin’s illness, though not very long, 
had been of a most trying and costly kind. 

“We sold some things among the neigh- 
bours,” the widow said; “that paid the fee 
of the surgeon whom our own doctor had 
brought up from Caddiford.” 

“Tom should have gone into the hospital,” 
said Mr. Dodds curtly. “ Not, perhaps, the 











hospital at Caddiford, but he might have gone 
to London, where he would have had the 
best advice possible.” 

The widow shook her head. “Tom liked 
to be nursed at home,” she observed. 

“And while it could be done we had a 
right to do it,” chimed in her son Dick. 

“Tom often said it was a blessing to feel 
that if the worst came to the worst there was 
the hospital, provided by good people,” said 
the widow. “But he said while he could 
keep out of it he must, to leave room for one 
who could not.” 

“Tuts!” exclaimed Mr. Dodds impatiently. 
‘“* People who are a great deal better off than 
Tom think nothing of going in. T’ve known 
people do so who had ever so much money 
of their own.” 

“What could they be saving their money 
for?” asked Dick simply. “I thought one 
only saved it for use at such times.” 

Mr. Dodds took no notice of this remark. 
He changed the subject. 

“ And now, Dick,” he said, “ I suppose you 
are beginning to think of how you are to 
make your fortune.” 

“I’m beginning to think how I am to keep 
mother and myself,” Dick replied. 

“ Ah, I suspect it’s a good thing you have 
got a wiser head than your own to think for 
you,” pursued Mr. Dodds, “ for it’s wonder- 
ful what people miss by not knowing what 
they might get. Mrs. Reeves,” he went on, 
turning to the widow, “do you know that 
you are eligible for the Strathcarn widow’s 
fund.” 

“But Dick and I think we may manage 
very well,” she said simply. 

“To have to think of you will be a terrible 
burden on Dick’s start in life,” remarked 
Mr. Dodds. 

The mother did not answer. 
filled with tears. 

“TI don’t know what life would be worth if 
I had not to care about mother,” observed 
Dick. 

“Of course you should care about her,” 
answered Mr. Dodds. “ But you need not 
carry unnecessary burdens. ‘There is a fund 
for destitute widows; and I suppose your 
mother is destitute enough.” 

“She is not destitute while she has me,” 
said Dick modestly. 

“But she has not a penny,” urged Mr. 
Dodds. 

“Other widows may be as poor, and have 
no son,” returned Dick. 

“You'll think differently when you begin 
to want to get married,” said Mr. Dodds. 


Her eyes 
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Dick laughed 
laugh. But he said— 
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an incredulous, boyish | at spare times I make pine-cone baskets and 


so forth, against the fairs. Perhaps you may 


“T hope I will get a wife who will like to | know of somebody in Caddiford who would 


help me to help mother.” 

Mr. Dodds changed his tactics. He re- 
flected that this ignorant lad did not really 
know what might await him in the outer 
world; he was rejecting what he did not 
understand. 


| 


“Well, Dick,” he said, “I had got a nice | 
little plan laid, and I expect you will acknow- | 


ledge that when you hear ail about it. Your 
mother was to get this fund, and then she 
could live wherever she liked—I dare say 
she’d like to go back among her own rela- 
tions and friends. And I meant to take you 
back to town with me and put you into my 
warehouse. I dare say you might even live in 
my house, Dick; that would give you an idea 
of how things ought to be, and of what get- 
ting on in the world means.” 

Dick looked at his mother. Her tearful 
eyes did not meet his. ‘“ People do have to 
leave each other for a while, even for each 
other’s sake, mother,” said Dick sorrowfully. 

Mr. Dodds felt afraid that one-half of his 
tempting prospect was being entered upon 
without the other, and so felt forced to ex- 
plain. 

“ But you wouldn’t be able to earn any 
wages for a long time, Dick. So that you 
can’t come, unless your mother gets upon 
that fund.” 

“ Oh, then that settles it,” said Dick. “I 
must say I didn’t like leaving her quite alone, 
just after father’s death. No, no. If we 
keep together here, we can live.” 

“Did your father teach you his trade?” 
asked Mr. Dodds, pursing his lip. 

“I’ve helped him ever since I was so 
high.” And Dick measured a very small 
distance from the floor. “He made it a sort 
of play for me. His own work always 
seemed like play to him. I mean he took to 
it jollily, as men go to quoits and cricket. 
I can’t work yet like he did; but I'll do my 
best, and the neighbours will give me a 
chance.” 

‘““My word!” cried Mr. Dodds, “you 
seem to take life easy down here. Fancy 
Caddiford people reckoning on others giving 
them a chance !” 

“Could not 
“Then it must be a dreadful place. 
can’t believe it.” 

“ You won’t get enough work to make a 
living,” asserted Mr. Dodds. 

“TI can’t expect it at first,” assented Jick, 
quite prepared. “But mother knits. And 


they, sir?” asked Dick. 
But | 





take some. I think we'll manage. Besides, 
we can live on so little!” 

“Tt is not living—it’s vegetating—it’s 
starving !” said Mr. Dodds. 

Dick shook his head. ‘ Nobody here has 
ever starved,” he said. “That’s one thing 
which always frightens me about Caddiford. 
I’m always reading in the papers of some- 
body starving there.” 

* But think of the many who make their 
fortune,” urged Mr. Dodds. “Don’t you 
want to make yours ?” 

Dick laughed. “IfIcan,”he said. “ But 
what’s the use of a fortune made at last if 
you’ve not done right in the making of it? 
That’s misery all along, and misery after all.” 

** You’ve got your father’s fine ideas,” said 
Mr. Dodds impatiently, “and what did they 
do for him? Left him to live poor and die 
in debt.” 

“ Our parson says father was the happiest 
man he ever knew,” returned Dick, “and as 
for his debts, I’m going to pay them. We 
did not run in debt a penny without first ask- 
ing the people if they were willing to wait for 
their money.” 

Mr. Dodds groaned. How would ways 
like these work in Caddiford? He felt 
thoroughly annoyed that his plan was not to 
be carried out. All through his journey, two 
separate trains of thought had been running 
in his mind—one of his own goodness and 
self-sacrifice in troubling himself about these 
Reeves people and their burdens, and the 
other his good fortune in securing on such 
easy terms such faithful service as he felt 
sure his cousin Tom’s boy would render. 

“ You'll find out your mistake when it is 
too late,” he said irritably, “I shan’t make 
such an offer again, I can tell you.” 

“I’m very thankful to you for it, sir,” Dick 
answered respectfully, “ but we all have a 
right to do what we honestly believe to be 
right, haven’t we, sir?” 

“And a right to starve as the result!” 
said Mr. Dodds quite angrily, having just 
recollected that he was quite sure one of his 
journeymen was robbing him in ways he 
could not find out, but which sharp young 
eyes like Dick’s could soon have detected. 
‘People who have their living to make soon 
find out they must not be too particular.” (It 
did not occur to him that that might be his 
thievish workman’s own reflection.) “ ‘They 
must live.” 

“ They have a right to die if they choose 
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that rather than doing wrong, sir,” said 
Dick. 

“ Well, well,” observed Mr. Dodds, rising. 
“T’ll go up to the inn now, to my friend 
there. We shan’t leave till to-morrow morn- 
ing, and I’ll look in upon you as we drive by. 
Remember, I’ve done my utmost to help you, 
and you won't be helped, and really it is 
very ungrateful and trying on your part. But 
I don’t want to be hard on you, and so I'll 
give you another hint, Dick. If you everdo 
get a little money together towards those 
debts, go to your creditors and ask them 
what they’ll take to give you a discharge in 
full. ‘They'll be glad to see any of the money, 
and they’ll let you off nearly half they’ve 
charged. You may be sure they've made 
out their bills expecting as much.” 

* ]’ll pay them every penny, sir,” said Dick, 
“with thanks over for their patience. If 
they’ve cheated me, that’s their fault. But I 
know better.” 

Mr. Dodds did not ask what these formid- 
able debts were. If he had, it might have 
made him uncomfortable to find that the 
comforts which had soothed his cousin’s last 
days, and which were to burden Dick’s start 
in life, scarcely amounted to more than he 
and Mr. Buyers paid for the viands they 
consumed at the sumptuous supper they 
ordered at the inn, and over which they sat 
long and late, discussing unsatisfactory work- 
people, bad debts, and unfulfilled contracts. 

They woke late next morning, with bad 
headaches and teuchy tempers. So Mr. 
Dodds had no time to alight at the Reeves’ 
cottage, but called out to the mother and son 
to come out and shake hands with him. He 
only paused long enough to ask Dick if he 
was still in his same foolish mind. While 
Mr. Dodds was speaking to the boy, Mr. 
Buyers’ glance had wandered to the mother, 
and just as they drove off he made some 
remark to his companion, of which Dick only 
caught the word “price.” Perhaps Mrs. 
Reeves heard something more: could it have 
been something which made her even un- 
usually silent and thoughtful all day? Dick 
thought she was pondering over the wisdom 
of his determination. So just before he said 
good night, he put his hands on her shoulders 
and said— 

“‘ Mother, isn’t it jolly when what is right is 
also what we like? If I could have helped 
you by leaving you, I’d have had to go. But 
it would have been terribly hard.” 

She did not answer. She raised her eyes to 
his face and looked steadily at him for two 
or three minutes. Then she said, suddenly— 
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“ Dick, I must go to Caddiford to-morrow 
in the carrier’s cart.” 

“ Why, mother?” exclaimed Dick, sur- 
prised. 

‘You must not ask me why I am going,” 
she said nervously. 

It was Dick’s turn to gaze ather. He was 
accustomed to implicit obedience and trust. 
But he asked now— 

“Tt isn’t anything about me?” 

*“No, child,” she answered, with a convul- 
sive effort. As she spoke she moved, and 
Dick’s hand coming in contact with her hair 
displaced the comb, and it fell in a rich 
waving white coilon her neck. Dick stroked 
it tenderly. 

‘Father's silver,” he said in a gentle whis- 
per. ‘Do you remember how he used to 
call it that, and make a riddle out of it : ‘When 
is silver worth more than gold? When it is 
on mother’s head !’” 

The widow burst into a flood of tears and 
threw her arms about her son. “ Yes,” she 
said, with a singular emphasis, “ yes, Dick, 
it zs ‘ father’s silver.’”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


“ Untied unto the worldly care 
Of public fame or private breath.” 
Worron 

Mrs. Reeves started off in very good time 
for her journey to Caddiford. She seemed 
quite eager and anxious to be off, as if she 
feared that something might happen to hinder 
her, and could not be at ease until she had 
fairly started. Dick was naturally rather 
curious about her errand, but she had assured 
him that she was not going in any way to 
interfere with his decision as to Mr. Dodds’ 
offer, and for anything else he was happily 
confident that she would be sure to act for 
the best. Besides, Dick had plenty to do, 
and no time for brooding over puzzles, or for 
thinking himself injured in being left in the 
dark. 

Dick had a pair of shoes on which he was 
at work, but he had also a great many little 
tasks to get through before he could settle 
down to that business. He, the only child 
of the home, had from his earliest days helped 
his mother in her household duties. Many 
things which would have been toil to herhad 
been only recreation for him—drawing and 
carrying water, gathering and breaking sticks, 
driving in a nail here, or lifting a heavy piece 
of furniture there. Nor had his domestic 
services ended with these matters. Dick 
Reeves could make a bed, polish shoes, 
sweep a floor, and boil a kettle with any girl 
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in the village. If his mother ever had a day’s 
headache or some kindly office to perform 
for a neighbour, she had always been able to 
rest with an easy mind, or to go off with a 
light heart, knowing that she would not 
return to find things in a muddle. 

He was in the middle of some of these 
tasks, when a neighbour looked in. Dick 
would not have called her a neighbour, He 
called her “a near-hand person,” “ for a| 
neighbour is one who does you good, and | 
sets you up,” Dick philosophised, “ and Mrs. | 
Saunders does you harm and pulls you down. | 
If the good Samaritan was a neighbour, then 
she is the opposite of a neighbour,” he 
decided. 

However, the minute he saw her he set a | 
chair for her, and stirred up the fire. “ One 
must take care to be civil to those one | 
does not like,’ he mused. ‘“ One is more 
than civil to those one likes—without taking 
care.” 

Mrs. Saunders sat down with a groan. She | 
was always groaning, and as she was a very | 
jovial, rubicund person herself, her groans 
always seemed to convey pity for all the | 
world in general, and for her special com- | 
panion in particular. That made folks sensi- 
tive—for nobody likes pity, and when they 
were once made sensitive they felt her irritating 
thrusts more keenly, and that gave her the 
more satisfaction. Mrs. Saunders was like a 
fly or a flea—-not worth while making a fuss 
about, but quite enough to make life intoler- 
able. 

* T’m sorry that you're ill 
murely. 

“Oh, I’m not ill,” she said significantly. 
“I’m only thinking of you and your poormother 
and the changed times which are before you.” 

“The only change that matters is father’s 
death,” returned Dick, with a sinking heart, 
for he could not repudiate the coarsest sym- 
pathy on that score. 

“ But that’s the common lot,” said Mrs. 
Saunders. “ Folks must die. It was different 
when Saunders was taken and I left well off 
and comfortable. I reckon your mother did 
not know where to turn till your father’s rich | 
cousin came down to advise and help. I was 
glad to see him come. Says I to the doctor, 
‘We n 
about Mrs. Reeves—there’s Mr. Dodds come 


” 


»”’ said Dick de- 
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eed not trouble ourselves any more | 


to look after her : there’s some that hasn’t any | 


rich relations at all.’ But next to wanting 


help, the hardest thing is receiving it, Dick. | 
It’s grand to need nothing from no man.” 

“ But I’d like to give something to some- 
body, sometimes, myself,” said Dick. 


“ And 
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so I suppose do some other folks. So we must 
each have our turns in giving and taking.” 
Dick would neither confirm nor contradict 
Mrs. Saunders’ notion as to Mr. Dodds’ visit. 
Mr. Dodds had meant to be kind after his 
own fashion, and if that fashion was not 
theirs, that was no blame to him. If he told 
Mrs, Saunders that Mr. Dodds had not helped 
them, then she would not trouble herself to 
look into these rights and wrongs of it, she 
would only cry shame upon Mr. Dodds, and 
so do him an injustice. 

‘“* Dear, dear,” sighed Mrs. Saunders, notic- 
ing that Dick was peeling the potatoes. “I 
suppose your poor mother was so eager to 


| go off and get the proper mourning that she 


needed so sadly, that she’s left you to do that 
for yourself. If there’s one thing more than 
another that I hate, it is to see a man doing 
woman’s work. You're hardly a man yet, 
Dick, but a boy’s the same.” 

“What makes you hate it?” Dick asked 
quietly. 

“It seems so beneath him,” she answered. 
‘Providence has put the man over the woman, 
don’t you see ?” she added impressively. 

Dick laughed. ‘Then he ought to be able 
and willing to do all she does, and something 
over too.” 

“But it’s her duty to do these things for 
him,” said Mrs. Saunders. “ He is the bread- 
winner.” 

And it’s her duty to do breadwinning too 
when he can’t,” remarked Dick. ‘ Father's 
last days owed a good deal to mother’s 
embroidery.” 

** Of course it’s a good woman’s duty to do 
her best,” said Mrs. Saunders. 

* What's good for the gander is good for 
the goose,” laughed Dick ; “and if it’s good 
for the man to be kept when he can’t work, 
it’s good for the woman to be helped when 
she can’t. And the woman can’t earn and 
the man can’t help, at a pinch, unless they’ve 
got into practice.” 

Mrs. Saunders shook her head. “ Ah,” 
she said plaintively, “ you must have always 
had plenty to do, with your mother such a 
poor fragile body; and it’s good of you to 
try to make the best of it. It’s more than 
some would do.” 

Dick had had enough of this. “I sup- 
pose a fellow has a right to do any work he 
likes,” he said stoutly, “and there’s nothing 
I like better than helping mother.” 

Mrs. Saunders sighed, and sat in silence 
for a few minutes ; then she said she thought 
she had better go—she was not one for much 
gadding about, only it was a Christian duty 
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to visit the fatherless and the widows in their 
affliction. Sse had not been to Caddiford 
for ten years, though she might hire a chaise 
and go comfortably any day. ‘So good-bye, 
Dick,” she said. “I’m glad to have seen you, 
and to find you so contented with your lot, 
which all would not be, but which it is well 
you are, for I don’t see what is to improve it 
much. Nothing but a miracle can lift you 
out of this old groove you're in.” 

“If I ought to be lifted out of it, there’ll 
be a miracle, ma’am,” said Dick. “ Father 
said miracles are quite easy, once one is inside 
them, where God is.” 

Mrs. Saunders turned up her eyes as if she 
heard blasphemy, and Dick opened the door 
for her to pass out, and shut it quickly behind 
her, for Mrs. Saunders was a person who 
sometimes turned back. 

As soon as he had put everything in order 
he went to his father’s bench and applied 
himself to his shoemaking. Hare, that Caddi- 
tord bootmaker who hired a hundred “hands” 
and had “ made his fortune,” while the dead 
man Reeves had only earned his daily bread, 
had no such pleasant corner in his big villa as 
the cottage nook where Dick sat down to 
work. It had a low deep window, from which 
the worker, looking up, could see a pleasant 
sunny road winding down to a little hollow, 
where the church stood among its yews. On 
the window-sill was a brown earthenware jar 
filled with varieties of bright nasturtium. 
Overhead, in a wide wicker-cage with a great 
bunch of groundsel stuck in its sides, hung a 
starling, whose one sentence, “ There’s a good 
time coming, boys,” chimed in with sympathy 
in gladness and with cheer in woe—why, it 
had not even jarred the hearts of the widow 
and orphan as it rang through the house while 
the master’s coffin lay on the trestles! Dick’s 
bench was of oak, so solid and massy that 
half-a-dozen “ upholstery chairs” might have 
been hewn from it. And, as he sat there, the 
sweet sunny infiuences stole into his young 
heart, so that, in spite of the sorrow which 
lay there, and the cares stirring round it, 
he began unconsciously to sing to himself. | 
Sorrow and care are not evil, as sin and | 
remorse are; they are part of God’s plan in 
nature, like silent midnights or barren moun- 
tain passes, and we know the flowers can 
grow in the one and the birds sing over the 
other. 

There was not very much more to do to 





the pair of shoes on which he was working. 
‘They had been in hand for a long while, only 
taken up at odd times, for they were not 


bespoken, but were intended for a certain old | put things rightly to themselves! 
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farm servant, who was sure to come for them 
sooner or later. So Dick looked around for 
something else he could do. He had not 
very much leather in stock, and it was rather 
disheartening to begin work to suit the re- 
quirements of former customers, who might 
not care to employ him now that he must 
work without his father’s directing skill. But 
Dick’s eye fell on some tiny scraps of delicate 
brown kid-cuttings from some boots which 
had been made months before for some lady 
who had stayed awhile in the neighbourhood 
sketching. 

“There is enough there for a little child’s 
shoes,” mused Dick. “It would make a very 
pretty pair, only there’s nobody in the village 
who could pay what would be a right price 
for such an article. But Ill make them! 
Father used to say, ‘In all labour there is 
profit.” And if nobody comes along who can 
afford to buy ’em, then they’ll do for a present 
to somebody who can’t. It’s odd how some 
people seem to think that they keep what 
they let waste, and lose what they give. The 
gift that does not cost anything is the best 
gift after all, because it is somebody’s gain 
and nobody’s loss. And that’s the way with 
love itself, for nobody loses by loving. I've 
heard an old verse which runs something like 
this— 

§ We only give what we can share ; 
Gifts, without giving hands, are bare.’ ” 

So Dick worked through the day, thinking 
of talks which he and his father had had, 
and singing sometimes. Nothing happened ; 
he was not much interrupted—only he gave 
a drink of water to a tramp, and went in pur- 
suit of a chicken which he saw straying, it 
having escaped through a hole in the netting 
of a neighbour’s poultry-yard, and Dick took 
it back and restored it to the frantic hen, 
whose volubility he could interpret as he 
liked, as thanks to himself or as a scolding to 
her chick. Dick was a boy who “ waited on” 
animals, who opened the door when the cat 
mewed, and made up a bed for the old dog 
to lie upon. It was told as a laugh against 
him that he had once carried a saucer of water 
to a frog which lay half-dead of drought on 
the high-road on a sultry day. But if the 
angels knew of that they would not laugh, 
except it might be for very joy. They know 
more than we do. We don’t think it 1s dero- 
gatory to God to take care of us and give us 
bread and water, and really God is very much 
more above us than we are above a frog, and 
most people would own that if it was so put 
to them, only so few people take trouble to 
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Late in the afternoon, when the shadows 
were falling, just about the same time as Mr. 
Buyers and Mr. Dodds had driven out on the 
preceding evening, Dick saw his mother 
hastening homewards. The carrier’s cart had 
put her down at the cross roads. She was 
walking fast, and her figure looked more erect 
and her head higher than it had since the 
day when she was told that her husband was 
stricken with mortal sickness. 


“Something good has surely happened to | 


mother,” thought Dick. 

Something good! Maybe. But to different 
people such different things make something 
good. To one, it is good to have received 
a fortune. To another, it is equally good to 
have given one away. 

She came in with a strange light shining in 
her face. She kissed Dick, and without a 


It did not matter to me any more. I don’t 
think you'll like me less for lacking it, Dick.” 

‘*O mother!” groaned Dick, “ but if father 
could only know ! ” 

“* Who is sure he does not know, Dick?” 
she returned. 

“T hope not,” said Dick impulsively, “ for 
the thought of sucha thing would have broken 
his heart !” 

“ He will have greater wisdom now,” she 
said calmly, “and it is possible that what I 
have done may give him exactly the same sort 
of gentle delight he once had in the pretty 
hair itself. Sainted spirits in heaven are not 
likely to see our eyes and our hair, or the 
clothes we wear and the houses we live in. 


| They must see our spirits, and the light of 


word took off her shawl and bonnet. He | 


could not take his eyes from her. What was 


it about her which had changed since morn- | 


ing—a change almost as great as that which 
Mr. Dodds had noticed before he discovered 
that her hair had turned white? Why !—now 
it was that her hair was wholly hidden—that 


her cap, of a different shape from any she had | 
ever worn, was now drawn closely round her | 


face, so that scarcely one thread of “father’s 
silver” was to be seen. 

Dick stood before her and put a gentle 
hand on each of her shoulders, for she was a 
little woman beside the tall youth. As they 
gazed into each other’s eyes, a suspicion of 
the truth flashed across him. 

“Mother!” he cried, in half-terrified dis- 
may, “‘ mother—your hair!” 

“The price they gave me for it in Caddi- 
ford has paid all we owe at the shop,” she 
said, with a gentle triumph which had not one 
note of regret init. ‘*‘Father’s silver’ has 
paid it, Dick. You will not start in life in 
debt.” 

Dick sat down, fairly overcome. ‘“ What 
made you think of such a thing?” he asked. 

“T heard Mr. Buyers whisper to Mr. 
Dodds, yesterday : ‘What a price they would 
give for that hair!’ Silver hair, fine and 
abundant, is the rarest hair for buying and 
selling, they say. Many want it and very few 
people have it, and the few who do seldom 
wish to sell it.” 

“O mother,” wailed Dick, “ just to think 
that this has become of the hair father used to 
be so proud of !” 

“ He liked it in life and it has served him 
in death,” she answered. “I never liked it 
so well as when I saw it on the wig-maker’s 
counter and felt its golden value in my hand. 





| 
| 
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God’s pleasure, or the darkness of His sorrow 
surrounding us. And they won’t care for any- 
thing butlove and right. ‘Those are the happi- 
ness and prosperity of heaven, Dick.” 

“T would have paid the bills in time, 
mother,” said Dick ruefully. 

“I chose to pay them now,” shesaid. “I 
never hoped to feel again so much pleasure as 
I had in doing it.” 

“I’ve never thought about heaven in the 
way you seem to do, mother,”’ mused Dick. 

His mother looked at him: “ One never 
does, Dick,” she said, “till one’s own life is 
buried in another’s grave. The disciples never 
understood about the resurrection till after 
Jesus was dead. God teaches us one thing 
at a time, and unbelievers are generally 
those who deny the lessons they’ve not come 
to yet.” 

** When have you had time to think over 
these things, mother?” Dick asked. 

“ Watching at nights through your father’s 
illness,” she said, “ and waking at night since 
he was taken. ‘Those are women’s ways toa 
good deal of wisdom, Dick—and the best 
men know it. But now tell me what has been 
going on since I went away in the morning.” 

“ Mrs. Saunders looked in,” Dickanswered, 
his face suddenly darkening, for he remem- 
bered her vulgar inference that his mother had 
eagerly gone to expend an imaginary dole in 
mourning. ‘ What will people think when 
they see you without your hair, mother?” 

She laughed softly. “I hope they won’t 
think at all,” she answered. “I hope they 
won’t notice it. I must make up my cap very 
adroitly, and nobody will look at me so 
curiously as you did, Dick.” 

Mother,” Dick burst out, “ do you think 
there are many things like this done on the sly, 
as it were?” 

“‘ Of course there are,” she answered. 
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“ Then it does seem too bad !” was his rash | 
young decision. “ There’s cousin Dodds 
getting credit for helping you—as he has not | 
done—and you getting no credit for——” 

“ Fordoing what was right—and very sweet | 
to me to do,” she replied, rebukingly. | 

“ But, then, mother,” pleaded Dick, “to hear | 
of a good deed helps other people to do right.” 

“To talk of our own actions is wrong,” | 
said the widow, “‘and we must not do evil 
that good may come.” 

“Well, it isa great comfort that God knows,’ 
observed Dick. 

“‘ He alone knows the best side of the world | 
He made,” said the mother. 

“But when there is so much evil that may 
be truly related, and so much more that is 
always being suspected,” remarked Dick, “I 
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can’t help saying that it is a pity the good 
should not have a hearing.” 

“ Oh, but it does,” said Mrs. Reeves; “the 
secrets which God knows He tells in the right 
time and place. He alone can tell them with- 
out spoiling them, Dick.” 

**Do you think He will ever tell about you, 
mother?” asked the lad. 

“There is nothing to tell about me,” she 
answered. At that moment there was a 
sound of wheels drawn up just outside, and 
then a light impatient rap at the door, and a 
clear, high voice—an unknown voice — 
asked— 

“Ts this where the shoemaker lives ?” 

As Dick opened the door a singular feel- 
ing came over him, as if he was opening the 
door of his own unknown future. 








THE LIGHT SHINING IN DARKNESS. 


“‘ But it shall come to pass, that at evening time it shall be light.”—ZECHARIAH xiv. 7. 


‘THE light of the sun is setting, 
And our hearts are sinking with fear ; 
For the end of life is coming, 
And the unknown country is near. 


And are we to die in darkness ? 

In blindness our vessel to steer ? 
Without any word of welcome, 

Or greeting, our spirit to cheer ? 


Surely, there’s some one who loved us, 

Some loved one we held most dear, | 
Would have seen our vessel tacking, | 
Must have felt our spirit was near. | 


We've lived the whole of our lifetime 
3elieving the love that was here ; 
But now is the hour of darkness, 
And our heart is failing with fear. 


But, lo! a spark has been kindled, 
And its light is shining and clear, 

Dazzling our eyesight that’s waning 
And wasting with many a tear. 


The light, that has often led us 

In our darkness, year after year ; 
The light, that was ever promised, 
At length is the light that is near. 








JEAN FREDERIC OBERLIN, 


PASTOR OF THE BAN DE LA ROCHE, 


By C. C. 
\ SHEPHERD indeed, and no hireling. 


- It seems as if the “candle of the 
Lerd” were never suffered to go out. 
the spiritual gloom of the Middle Ages, the 
hand of an A Kempis, a St. Catherine of 
Siena, an Elizabeth of Hungary, still held up 
and tended the sacred flame ; as in the dead- 
ness, even to paralysis, which lay upon the 
reformed Church of England two hundred 
and one hundred years ago, a George Herbert, 
and a John Wesley, still worked and prayed ; 
so in France, from the blackness of darkness 
of the close of the eighteenth and beginning 
of the present century, such darkness as, 
thank God, is unknown to us in this land, 
there stands out the saintly life of Jean 
Frederic Oberlin. 

In the picturesque and winding valleys 
of the Ban de la Roche, skirted on the one 
side by the Rhine and on the other by the 
Vosges Mountains, Oberlin (and before him 
his good predecessor M. Stuber) found a 
half-savage people, suspicious of his inten- 
tions, subsisting chiefly on herbs, talking a 
patois which to a Frenchman must have been 


all but unintelligible, not many years removed | 


from the punishment of supposed witchcraft 
by death, without roads, bridges, or com- 
merce, and, it is needless to add, without 
schools or education. His cure covered a 
wide district of country, and embraced five 
or six villages at a considerable distance 
apart, the pastor’s house being at Walders- 
bach, no doubt the most central of the 


As in | 


FRASER 


TYTLER. 


described in the words, “ low living and high 
thinking.” ‘There were nine children, seven 
of whom were those costly and anxious pos- 
sessions—sons. “Turbulent sons,” too, a 
neighbour of Oberlin’s called them, but the 
term is explained as meaning only “ brimming 
over with health and activity,” a turbulence 
few fathers will wish to correct. Out of this 
turbulent crew, the offspring of a “ genial, 
enlightened, just, and conscientious” father, 
and a mother of “good judgment” and 
cultivation, and refined tastes, there stepped 
out into fame not only the hero of our story, 
but J. J. Oberlin, his eldest brother, the 
philologist, antiquarian, and editor of Tacitus. 
It seems as if men, like oaks, gain strength 


|and tenacity of purpose not in the calms of 


life, but in the struggle and the storm. These 


| children were reared in such poverty that the 


weekly allowance they received from their 


father was generally three centimes, or less 





number. The climate is rough and tem- | 
pestuous, and the cold is described as 


“fierce.” The Presbyttre or parsonage was 
“a poor broken-down cottage of one story, 
with three or four rooms,” and a bit of garden 
a few feet square. 
ance unenviable charge, Oberlin was ap- 
pointed in the year 1767. 


To this, to all appear- | 


| the joys of war. 


But as we have tried to see the place, so | 


let us try to see the man, before we see man 
and place together. “Occasions do not 
make us, they only show what we are,” has 
been wisely said. 
Oberlin in the days before the Ban de la 
Roche and its wild-goat-like people furnished 
the “occasion” which has made him known 
to the world? 

He was born at Strasbourg, on the borders 
of his future spiritual territory, on the 31st 
August, 1740. His father was a professor in 
that city. ‘The family history may be well 


What was Jean Frederic | 





than a farthing; and even this, in times of 
stress, was given back cheerfully, to remove, 
if possible, the cloud of trouble which crossed 
the father’s face when some small bill could 
not be met. But in this little fact, what 
wisdom! ‘Teaching the children at once the 
joys of their little independence and the 
higher delights of sacrifice. Jean Frederic 
and his wife might have been less able to 
accomplish the difficult task of domestic 
economy at Waldersbach, the task of living so 
frugally as to have enough and to spare for 
the poor, had he not been early taught how 
far money will go, and how far it can be 
done without. 

It is singular enough that in common with 
many others who have afterwards chosen the 
especial service of the “ Prince of Peace,” 
Oberlin should in his early years have had 
a great desire to enter the army and taste 
No doubt, as with St. Paul, 
current once turned into the right 
channel is better able to break down the 
barriers that beset our path, than the more 
timid and peace-loving flow of the average 
Christian’s course. Oberlin’s was essentially 
an impetuous nature, leaping over obstacles 
alike by the power of his strong faith and his 
indomitable will. <A little gesture copied or 
inherited—probably both—from his father is 
characteristic enough to be mentioned. To 
enforce some strong expression he would 
seize his cap from his head and fling it 
rapidly to a distance. It is said the father 
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went through this quaint little pantomime, 
directing his missile at the door, when, on 
being pitied for having such a numerous 
family, he wished to express the unwelcome 
reception the intruder Death would receive, 
should he wish to deprive him of one of their 


number. ‘The chastened and reverent spirit 
of the son would not probably have admitted 
of such an application of the weapon he yet 
used in common with his father. 

3ut his impetuous spirit, it is needless to 
say, was no stranger to the agitations of 
“righteous anger.” A poor woman beset by 
the mischievous street waifs of Strasbourg, 
who hustled her till her basket of wares 
was overturned, was made to receive Jean 
Frederic’s little hoard of savings, while the 
young persecutors did not escape without a 
shower of bitter reproaches from the indig- 
nant boy. At another time a miserable abuse 


of power on the part of a policeman towards | 





a crippled beggar made the lad forget the | 


sober maxim, never suited to hot blood, that 
“discretion is the better part of valour.” He 
threw himself headlong between the oppressor 
and the oppressed, and, child as he was, he 
would have been arrested by the policeman, 
had not the bystanders threatened to report 
hiscruel and cowardly conduct to his superior. 
Some days later, in a narrow sireet, our small 
hero met the oppressor. ‘Shall I run away?” 
said he to himself. ‘No; I tried to helpa 
poor cripple, God will help me.” And, no 
doubt with his heart in his mouth, he walked 
boldly past him. 

Jean Frederic always had the courage of 
his opinions ; he had besides a keen sense of 
humour, which enabled him generally to get 
the better of his assailants. As a student, 
his very necessary economy made him a butt 
for his more wealthy companions. ‘See 
there, Fritz,” said one of them as they crossed 
a bridge together, and he flung ostentatiously 
a florin into the river, a clumsy attempt at 
teaching Oberlin a lesson. A few moments 
later they met a blind man. “Sec there, 
Paul!” replied Oberlin, putting a florin into 
the poorman’s hand. Amore happy, amore 
dignified rejoinder to a vulgar taunt we cannot 
well imagine. 

At the age of twenty, seven years before 
he undertook the charge of the Ban de la 
Roche, Oberlin formally and in a written 
document dedicated his life to God. It is 
called a “ solemn act of consecration of him- 
self to God, written by J. F. Oberlin on the 
Ist January, 1760.” ‘The intense earnestness 


} 


of purpose which breathes through this dedi- 
cation cannot be mistaken. 


The concluding 





words are these :—“ My God, the God of 
my fathers, Thou who keepest Thy covenant 
and who scatterest Thy blessings to a thou- 
sand generations, I humbly entreat Thee, 
knowing as Thou dost how deceitful is the 
heart of man, to grant me grace to enter into 
this covenant with all sincerity of heart, and 
to continue faithful to this act of consecration 
made at my baptism. Let the Lord be wit- 
ness for ever that I sign this promise with a 
firm and good will to keep it. 
“JEAN FREDERIC OBERLIN.” 





This act of consecration was renewed in 
January, 1770, and again in 1822, and to the 
last renewal are added the words, not too 
humble to be in the mouth of so great a 
saint, “Seigneur, aie pitié de moi!” (Lord, 
have mercy on me.) 

It was at the earnest desire of M. Stuber, 
the then Pastor of the Ban de la Roche, that 
Oberlin became his successor. In April, 
1767, he was instituted, and then began his 
arduous labours, never to be relaxed till, in 
extreme old age, the hand of approaching 
death put a limit to his bodily energies, while 
it never succeeded in chilling the energies of 
his devoted soul. 

Stuber had been successful in raising funds 
to build a school-house, had introduced an 
alphabet and fifty Bibles as the nucleus of a 
parish library, and had tried to cultivate a 
taste for music amongst his people. On his 
arrival he had been shown the most miserable 
of huts, where some as miserable children 
squatted on the hard floor, doing nothing. 
The schoolmaster, being a paralytic, lay on a 
bed in the corner. ‘ Are you the school- 
master of this locality?” inquired Stuber. 
“Ves, sir.” “ What do you teach the children 
confided to you?” “ Nothing at all, sir.” 
“Why do you teach them nothing?” 
“Because I know nothing myself, sir.” 
“And how did you come to be appointea 
schoolmaster in this place?” “ Alas, sir,” 
replied the poor creature, “I was for a 
long time pig-keeper at Waldersbach ; but 
when on account of my age and infirmities I 
could no longer keep the pigs, not knowing 
what to do with me, they put me to keep the 
children.” Itis impossible to say whether the 
humorous or the pathetic predominates in 
this little story. 

Stuber, as we have said, built a school ; 
but by the time he resigned his charge in 
favour of Oberlin, this was already a “ miser- 
able barrack,” fast falling to pieces. Under 
his care, school-houses were soon built all 
over the district, sometimes under great 
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difficulties, as the stones had to be carried 
over the most rugged mountain paths. 





must be built to save the passers-by from the 
dangers of the avalanches from the moun- 


During the winter the wild weather and | tains; and over the streams, bridges must be 


deep snows which prevailed closed com- 
munication between the different villages. 
Oberlin himself was all but lost while travers- 
ing the country between Strasbourg and his 
parish, and at the very outset of his career. 
He had sunk down exhausted, and was 
already falling a victim to the fatal sleep, 
from which there would have been no waking, 
when some unknown stranger passing by 
roused him, and saved so precious a life. 
One of the good pastor’s earliest efforts 
was to raise the temporal condition of his 
almost starving flock. The potato had been 


| cast. 





In one spot, where, under Oberlin, the 
“Pont de la Charité” (Bridge of Charity) 
was erected, the people had been content to 
cross and recross on the slippery trunk of a 
tree. Accidents had happened and lives 
been Jost ; but the maxim that “God helps 
those who help themselves” had not pene- 
trated the brains of the Ban de la Rochois, 


| and after much weeping and wailing over lost 


friends, they had crossed and recrossed again 
on the treacherous tree-trunk. 

Soon all this was altered. A little com- 
merce was quickly opened up with the 


introduced into the valleys, but for want of | neighbouring markets: flax and fruit-trees 


care had degenerated miserably. The people 
subsisted frequently on grass boiled in milk, 
and poisoned themselves with unwholesome 
herbs. A simple knowledge of botany was 


therefore taught in Oberlin’s schools, while | 
| the Ban de la Roche. 


he sent to Switzerland, Holland, and else- 
where for potato-seed, and taught the people 
the scientific methods of culture which would 
prevent a second failure of the crop. His 


labours in this direction were so well re- | 
warded that soon the produce exceeded the | 


demand ; and Oberlin’s busy brain conceived 
the project of opening up a proper com- 
munication, by road, with the outer world, 
so that his people might find a sale for their 
surplus stock. 

To construct a road to Strasbourg was no 
light undertaking. The head workman, and 
for some time, indeed, apparently the only 
one, was the Pastor himself. Often he would 
come home with clothes torn and hands cut 
from his conflict with the brambles 
undergrowth through which the road must be 
made. After a while suspicion yielded to 
stupid wonder, and that in its turn to admi- 
ration, and a desire to have some share in 


and | 


the work. Tools had to be purchased, and | 
engineers had to be taught; but at last a | 


busy band might be seen working under the 


direction of Oberlin, who rode from point to | 


point encouraging and directing his labourers. 
By the generosity of Prince Salm, money 
was obtained for the purposes of blasting ; 
and the bewilderment of the Ban de la 
Rochois may be conceived when they saw 
their native heath upheaved by a mighty 
unseen power, and the huge difficulties in 
the way of the longed-for road to Strasbourg 
gradually being surmounted. 


But not only was a road required, but | 


in parts this road had to be strengthened by 
stone embankments ; in others, covered ways 


| ask. 





were added to the potato and other crops, 
which now were successfully grown, and 
Oberlin formed an Agricultural Society for 
the encouragement ot his people, which 
attained a renown far beyond the borders of 


A touching little incident shows how the 
good Pastor loved to join the temporal with 
the eternal interests of his people. It was 
his wont, before he would admit a child to 
confirmation, to require of the parents a 
certificate to the effect that “ two young fruit- 
trees had been successfully planted!” 

Herein lay the secret of Oberlin’s power. 
A mere philanthropist would never have 
quickened the spiritual activities of his people 
as he did: a devout man, without his abilities 
and common sense, might have left the Ban 
de la Roche almost as much behind the rest 
of the world as he found it. But when to the 
transforming and enlightening power of holi- 
ness, a man adds the wisdom and “right 
judgment” of Oberlin, what wonders may 
not be wrought! His suspicious and igno- 
rant flock, seeing him wise in the affairs of 
this life, would naturally believe in him as 
being also “ wise unto salvation.” 

“When Oberlin enters ” (the church) says 
one of his biographers, “ all the people rise, 
with glad faces of greeting. His countenance 
is full of joy ; his very look is a benediction.” 
His sermons are said to have been “ full of 
power ”"—who can doubt it? In his closing 
prayer he generally offered intercessions for 
any who were sick, for the absent, for the 
dying, “sometimes also for the dead.” This 
may bring us to ask a question which hither- 
to we hope our readers have hardly cared to 
What were Oberlin’s views? To what 
Church did he belong ? 

He was not a Roman Catholic, the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation had reached to and 





























spread amongst these mountaineers. Yethe 
was no “good Protestant.” No doubt he 
disliked party names, and was wise in avoid- 
ing them. When he had to label himself, 
he did so as an “Evangelical Catholic.” 
“He was ‘Evangelic,’” says Mrs. Butler, “in 
the true sense of the word, living and walking 
by the faith of Christ crucified, and teaching in 
all its fulness the gospel of our salvation; but 
he retained in his heart, rather than by his 
intellect, certain views which the English 
Protestant might hold to be more than fanci- 
ful—even delusive and false. These views 
were, however, on points of secondary im- 
portance,” 

He reserved stated times during the day 
for private prayer, during which hours as a 
rule no interruption was allowed. When his 
people came to know these hours, it was a 
common custom for them as they passed his 
house, returning from or going to the fields, 
to uncover their heads: and if the children 
grew noisy, their elders would reprove them, 
saying, “ Hush! he is praying for us/” Not 
too much of a tribute surely for them to pay 
to the gentle friend, who “ would spend hours 
on his knees, pouring out his soul in prayer 
for them.” 

So far did the light from this holy life 
radiate, that people from great distances 
came both to see Oberlin and to seek his 
advice. Devoted members of the Roman 
faith overlooked his heresies, and came to 
see this “ Apostle of Charity,” as he was 
called. 

We hardly need to say that his life at home 
was no less lovely than his life in the world. 
His few years of married life were intensely 
happy : in Madelaine de Witter he had found 
a woman of singular beauty, refinement, and 
goodness. ‘The story of his struggles against 
his love for her, his fear of her beautiful and 
fashionable dress, and of his impetuous prayer 
as he ran towards her at last to tell her of his 
love, “if this my intention is according to Thy 
will, make her to accept meat once and without 
hesitation !” is as human and characteristic 
of the man as it is touching. And what the 
woman of his choice must have been we.can 
see by the fact that his “ violent tirade” 
against dress just delivered from the pulpit, 
neither prejudiced her against him, nor did 
she even seek to loose herself from the con- 
dition he imposed on her at the first, that 
she should ‘‘ never persuade him to accept 
a more lucrative position than his poor 
parish.” The refined face and dress of 
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Madelaine de Witter were but the outward 
expression of a gentle and devout mind. 

Oberlin’s love for her remained unchanged. 
He did not fear the unruly crew of marauders 
or half-brigands he found in the valleys, but 
on learning they meant to do him some 
harm, he left his horse behind and made his 
intended journey on foot. Hearing one day 
that a young Roman Catholic couple, who 
wished to take their infant to a distance 
to be baptized, were to be waylaid and 
murdered on account of some grudge, he 
made himself their escort, and going forward 
to meet the assassins with the little baby in 
his arms, with quiet dignity he turned them 
from their purpose. But the thought of losing 
his wife unmanned him. One day while 
she was absent, and a presentiment of 
possible evil to her came over him, he cried, 
‘**O God, take everything from me—spare me 
only potato-peelings, but eave me my wife!” 

For fifteen years the “ desire of his eyes” 
was left to him, but then, as with Ezekiel, 
she was removed “ by a stroke.” 

Oberlin survived her forty-three years, 
years of almost ceaseless activity, and died 
surrounded by those of his loving children 
who were alive, on the 1st of June, 1826, at 
the ripe age of eighty-six. To the last his 
half-playful, half-impetuous manner did not 
forsake him. ‘Go down!” he said to the 
water he was trying to drink: but “ alas, the 
commanding voice was no longer obeyed !” 
His last recorded action was a quick lifting 
up of his hand to remove his skull-cap in 
token of reverence, and then clasping his 
hands he looked up. 

The more troublous part of his life we have 
passed over in silence. We mean the period 
of the French Revolution, when his convic- 
tions as a Christian, and his principles as a 
Republican, must have waged a painful strife. 
Robespierre’s fiat went forth in those days 
that schools and churches were to be closed, 
and Oberlin with others was subjected to . 
stringent cross-examinations as to his politi- 
cal creed. But in these difficult times, the 
respect and love of his people, and his own 
tact, stood him in good stead. 

But this period was but a passage in the 
otherwise peaceful life of Oberlin; and the 
picture we shall preserve of him is not that 
of the politician, but of the simple, wise, and 
holy shepherd of his people. The world 
must be for ever richer by the story of one 
who in so supreme a manner has taught us 
“how many simple ways there are to bless.” 
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SUMMER SLEEP. 
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‘He giveth meat to all fle 


HAVE already mentioned that the pecu- 
liar condition which we term Hibernation 
is one which can be produced by heat as 
well as by cold, and that the bat passes into 


that state daily throughout summer. ‘The | 


name, therefore, is not sufficiently definite. 
The German naturalists more properly use 
two distinct terms, and employ the words 
“‘Winterschlaf,” z.e, Winter sleep, and “ Som- 
merschlaf,” or Summer sleep. 

In order to maintain the same construction 
in the terms, I will call the summer sleep by 
the name of Estivation. ‘This word is scien- 
tifically more correct than Summer sleep, 
because, as I have already mentioned, the 
condition in question is not real sleep, but a 
kind of trance. 

As Estivation is produced in consequence 
of the withdrawal of food by heat, we must 
naturally look for it within the tropics. 
Many of the lower vertebrates are subjected 
to Estivation, but, as far as is known, no 
mammal estivates. It has been said that 


the Taurde, or Madagascar Hedgehog, does | 


so, but it is evidently a mistake. It is really 
one of the hibernators, like our own hedge- 


hog ; and though it assumes the trance con- | 


dition in June, that month is the beginning of 


winter in Madagascar, and not the middle of | 


summer as in England. 


I will only take two examples of true | 


Estivation, one from Africa, and the other 


from America. ‘The first is the well-known | 


Lepidosiren, or Mud-fish, a creature which 
has long been an enigma to zoologists, as no 


one could say definitely whether it were a fish | 


orareptile. Professor Owen, however, states 
that the structure of its organs of smell proves 
that it is a true, though rather anomalous, fish. 
It is found in many parts of Africa, and in- 


habits the banks of muddy rivers, being | 


plentiful in the Nile. 

Nowadays, the systematic naturalists have 
changed its name and called it Protopterus, 
giving the old and equally appropriate name 
of Lepidosiren to an allied species which is 
found in the Amazon River and its tributaries. 
I have, however, retained the original name, 
and see no sufficient ground for altering it. 

It is brownish grey in colour and eel-like 
in shape, but has four curious rudimentary 


limbs, apparently useless for locomotion, 





though they are seldom without movement. 

They are, in fact, soft single rays of the pec- 

toral and ventral fins, which represent the 
| limbs of beings more highly organized. Each 
ray carries a narrow stip of membrane along 
nearly the whole of its length. 

Along part of the back there is a very 
soft fin, extending over the tip of the tail, and 
returning on the under surface of the body as 
| far as the base of the hind limbs. ‘The body 
| is always covered with viscous slime, insoluble 
| in water, and the creature seems to be able to 

secrete it as it is wanted. 
| Essentially predacious, it does not possess 
| rank after rank of teeth, such as we see in 
the pike, and the wolf-fish, and the like, but 
is endowed with a most remarkable dental 
| apparatus. 

Instead of separate teeth, there is in each 
jaw what may be called a tooth-ribbon. 
Suppose that we imagine the dental matter, 
instead of being made into separate teeth, to 
be rolled out into a continuous ribbon, then 
pleated” into folds like those of a ruff, and 
so set in the jaws. Then let us imagine the 
| projecting edge of each taoth-ribbon to be as 
| sharp as that of a chisel, and we can realise 
the formidable apparatus with which the 
mouth is armed. 

These details are here briefly given, because 
without them the history of its estivation 
could not be understood. 

That the Lepidosiren was carnivorous had 
long been known, but no idea was formed of 
its voracity until some living specimens were 
successfully reared in the Crystal Palace. 
| One of them was placed in the large water 
basin which then adorned the centre of the 
tropical department at the north end of the 
Palace, but which may now be seen in the open 
air between the Palace and the water-tower. 

Though confined in a tank, it contrived to 
escape into the basin, and straightway began 
to make havoc among the gold-fish. It swam 
gently under them, rose with open jaws, 
caught the fish just behind the pectoral fins, 
bit out a piece, its ribbon-like teeth cutting 
through scale, bone, and flesh as if they had 
been shears, and sank out of sight with its 
prey. It never bit the same fish twice, and 
as long as it could find fish, declined to eat 
anything else. 
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As this mode of feeding involved a gold- 
fish for each mouthful, Mr. F. W. Wilson, who 
was then in charge of the Natural History 
Department of the Crystal Palace, had the 
tank emptied, and fenced off a portion with 
wire grating, so that the Lepidosiren could 
not get at the fish. ‘The creature was then 
fed with frogs, which I have seen it eat ; and 
by reason of the perpetual supply of food, it 
grew so fast that it attained a length of thirty 
inches and weighed six pounds and a quarter, 
a very giant of Lepidosirens, which seldom 
exceed eighteen inches in length. 

It lived for more than three years, and 
might have grown to a much larger size, but 
for the neglect of an attendant who forgot on 
one winter night to keep up the fire which 
warmed the water, and in consequence this 
interesting creature was found dead next 
morning. 

Here then we have a carnivorous being of 
more than: ordinary voracity, and requiring a 
constant supply of fish. But, during the 
rainless summer, the water is rapidly evapo- 
rated under the sun’s rays, the fish die, and 
the muddy bed of the river becomes as dry 
and nearly as hard as brick, What then is 
the Lepidosiren to do? 

By Divine Providence, the heat which 
withdraws its food acts upon it as cold acts 


upon hibernating animals in this country. | 
As soon as the drying-up process has begun, | 


the Lepidosiren wriggles itself into the mud 
while it is still soft, and by dint of turning 
roundand round, makes asort of chamber, the 
sides of which are preserved from collapsing 
by the slime which it pours from its body. 

It then doubles itself up sideways in a most 
curious fashion, wrapping the membranous 
tail over its head so as to cover it entirely. 
The body is not coiled in a circle, as might 
be imagined, but the two inner sides (mostly 
the left) are pressed closely against each other, 
so that the animal occupies a wonderfully 
small space. The dimensions of the chamber 
are soon contracted by the weight of the 
superincumbent mud, until at last there is 


scarcely the eighth of an inch of free space | 


round the body. 

In this curious refuge the Lepidosiren 
passes into a state of Estivation. ‘The mud 
is gradually dried, and then baked under the 
fierce rays of a tropicalsun. But the Lepido- 
siren lies motionless and unconscious until 
the next rainy season refills the river, dis- 
solves the hardened mud, and sets the crea- 
ture free to resume its predatory life. 

Were it not for the Lepidosiren, the inhabi- 
tants of these countries would often be hardly 


air, the creature is able to aerate its blood 


pressed for food, But they search the dry bed 
of the river, dig up the buried estivators and 
live on them. So here we have Estivation 
as well as Hibernation, indirectly beneficial 
toman. I may mention that most of the 
Lepidosirens which have been kept alive in 
this country were brought while still buried 
in their mud cells. 

A singularly interesting object is now 
before me. 

There is little difficulty in finding the 
hidden Lepidosirens, as the aperture through 
which they entered the mud seems almost 
invariably to remain open, its smooth and 
slime-polished sides leaving no doubt as to 
its identity. 

I have possessed for more than four years 
a large lump of dry Nile mud, a hole in one 
of its sides showing that a Lepidosiren ought 
to be inside it. This morning I carefully 
cut it open, and there found the inhabitant, 
doubled up, with its tail over its head just as 
when it gave itself up to slumber more than 
twenty years ago. I expected to have seen 
a nearly spherical chamber, but found that 
the cell is cylindrical, and only just large 
enough to hold the creature. 

The slime with which the cell is lined has 
been hardened into a papery consistence, 
and is, in fact, about as thick as the paper 
on which this account is printed. Whena 
| piece is torn off and held in the flame of a 
| spirit lamp, it takes fire and it gives out a 
very nauseous odour, like that of a beetle’s 
wing case when similarly burned. This thick 
coating of slime is only to be found in the 
cell itself, and surrounding the body of the 
| animal. I imagine that the Lepidosiren must 
deposit many successive coats of slime after 
it has taken up its position. These cells are 
technically named “ cocoons.” 

As some time elapses between the falling 
of the rain, when the creature awakes, and the 
dissolving of the cocoon, there must be some 
| peculiar structure of the respiratory organs. 
| Otherwise, the Lepidosiren, being a fish, and 
| breathing by gills, must die before it can re- 
enter the water, 
| This structure is of a most unexpected 
| character. ‘The creature has rows of gills on 
| either side of its head, and with these it 
| breathes while it is in the water. The 
| swimming-bladder, however, is modified sc 
as toact as a substitute for a lung. A branch 
| of the artery which supplies the gills is 

diverted to the swimming bladder, and as 
| there is a communication between the inte- 
rior of the swimming-bladder and the external 
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sufficiently to sustain life until it can assume 
its normal fish life. 

I may here mention that these African and 
American Lepidosirens, together with the 
Australian Ceratodus are especially interest- 
ing as being one only living survivor of a 
vast family which in bygone ages were ex- 
tremely numerous. 

The Ceratodus is a, comparatively new 
discovery, and came on naturalists by sur- 
prise. Until lately the only known examples 
of this fish were to be found in the earlier 





secondary rocks, and when it was announced | 


that living specimens had been found, the 
discovery could hardly be believed. How- 
ever, there the Ceratodus is. It looks like 


a resuscitated fossil, and is to our known | 
fishes what the tree-fern is to our present | 


vegetation. 

There is another interesting point about 
this object, showing how estivation is con- 
nected with Scripture. 

The mud of which the cocoon is made is 
the same as that which the Israelites, while 
in captivity, were forced to make into bricks. 
It is so tenacious, that although merely dried 
by the Egyptian sun, it is so hard that I was 
obliged to employ mallet, chisel, saw, and 


butcher’s knife, while making the necessary , 


sections. 

Occasionally the difficulty was increased 
by vegetable fibres which had become mixed 
with it, and which bound it together just as 
the cow-hairs bind builder’s plaster when 
honestly made. The Egyptians mixed straw 
with the clay of which their bricks were 
made, so as to strengthen it, and in order to 
secure a supply of such straw they did not 
reap their corn near the ground as we do, 
but cut off the ears close to the stem, leaving 
the stubble to be cut separately. The reader 
will remember that one of the grievances of 


the captives was, that instead of being sup- | 
plied with straw, as formerly, they had to cut | 
| and swamps have been dried, allows itself to 


and fetch the stubble for themselves, and yet 
were forced to deliver the same number of 
bricks daily. 

So here is my lump of Nile mud acting 
as a link representing nearly four thousand 
years between Christian England of the 
present day, and the long-perished Egyptian 
dynasty of the Pharaohs. 

Now we will pass to the opposite side of 
the world. 

In tropical America, as in tropical Africa, 
the rivers are dried up in the summer, and 
the mud which forms their banks and bed is 
baked as hard as that of the Nile and other 
African rivers. Many of these rivers are 








inhabited by a fish (Cal/icthys) popularly 
called the Hassar, or Hardback. ‘The latter 
name is given to it in consequence of two 
rows of hard, narrow scales on each side of 
the body. There are four long, flexible 
tentacies on the upper lip. It is not nearly 
so large as the Lepidosiren, seldom exceed- 
ing eight inches in length. Its colour is 
greenish brown. 

Unlike the Lepidosiren, which cannot 
travel on dry ground, the Hassar is as good 
a walker as the Climbing Perch, a fish which 
not only leaves the water and traverses dry 
land, but can ascend the trunk of trees. All 
rivers have some portions deeper than others, 
“holes” as we call them in our rivers at 
home. So, when the process of drying up is 
nearly completed, the river is converted into 
a ravine along which “holes” or pools are 
seen at irregular distances. 

As long as the holes are capable of con- 
taining water, the Hassar makes its way to 
them over the dry ground. But, in process 
of time, even the pools are dried up, and just 
before this happens, the Hassar works its way 
into the mud, and acts after the manner of 
the Lepidosiren. The analogy between the 
two fishes is made still more remarkable, in- 
asmuch as they both furnish food to man 
during the time of estivation. 

The Hassar has a further interest in being 
one of the few fishes which make nests and 
watch over their young. Our sticklebacks 
do this, but whereas with the stickleback 
the double task of making the nest and 
guarding the young is relegated to the male, 
with the Hassar the latter duty is shared by 
the female. It begins the task of nest-making 
almost as soon as it escapes from its cocoon, 
so as to insure plenty of time for nest- 
making, egg- hatching, and rearing the 
young. 

The American Alligator, which, like the 
Hassar, is deprived of food when the rivers 


be buried in the mud, and there awaits the 
return cf rain. 

A curious instance of this habit occurred 
some years ago. A party of travellers had 
halted on a piece of hard, level ground, 
lighted a fire and began to cook their dinner. 
But that dinner was spoiled, for before the 
cooking was completed the ground began to 
heave and swell, and out burst the head of 
an alligator. ‘The unfortunate reptile was 
estivating exactly under the spot where the 
fire had been placed, and where it would 
have remained asleep until the next rainy 
season, had it not been disturbed. 























The Day Dawn. 





FROM DAWN TO DARK. 


By W. C. PROCTER. 


Hew full of hope deferred, yet gloriously 

fulfilled, are those words of St. Peter, 
“ until the day dawn and the day-star arise in 
your hearts!” What brooding anxiety, what 
patient watching, what delighted surprise, 
what calm and bright satisfaction at the last, 
are all suggested here! With a similar 


allusion the Psalmist says, “ My soul waiteth | 


for the Lord, more than they that watch 
for the morning, I say more than they that 
watch for the morning.” He recalls and 
repeats the comparison as though it expressed 
the utmost force of patience and eagerness. 


ing by a sick-bed, on the stormy sea, or on 
the mountain-side when wandering and lost ? 
XII—45 


Reader, have you ever watched for the morn- | 
| their desires. 


If so, you have felt the force of the Psalmist’s 
words. Even if you only know the dawn of 
| day as a vision sought in times of holiday 
| and travel for its strange beauty and poetic 
| inspiration, still you have learned enough to 
| feel the pathetic significance of those words, 
“more than they that watch for the morning.” 
The darkest hour is said to be just before 
the dawn. Perhaps this saying is founded 
| rather on analogies of human sorrow than on 
the truth of nature. But, no doubt, when men 
rise from sleep at an unusual hour and wait 
| eagerly for sunrise, the darkness of the mo- 
ment seems all the deeper by contrast with 
Then there is a stir in the 
; world, a sort of creeping consciousness of 
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revival, although no outward signs are seen. 
But a pale star-beam in the east announces 
the sun, whose coming glory it reflects. 

The difference between fixed stars and 
planets is like that between poets and pro- 
phets, who are too oiten confounded together. 
The poet is shaken with an inward passion, 
as radiant stars twinkle with their own light ; 
but the prophet dwells for ever in the Divine 
presence, as the planets haunt the sun. And 
prophets do not produce, they only reflect 
light that shines upon them. ‘Their testi- 
mony is a quiet, steadfast beam, like that of 
the morning star before the sun. 

And now arustling breeze gives audible 
expression to the stir that is in the darkened 
world. <A white line of light spreads along 
the horizon ; it changes to red. Itglows and 
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spreads, till the whole east is ruddy. A silver 
| beam shoots up and strikes the mountain- 
|tops. Fire breaks forth from its source, and 
instantly the orb of the sun mounts into the 

sky, and the world is radiant with the morning, 

‘The path of the just,” says Solomon, “ is 

as the shining light that shineth more and 

more unto the perfect day.” The same 

vision is before us in these words. It is still 

the daily story of the dawn which furnishes 

the emblem of the Divine life. «The hope of 

the just, being moral and spiritual, is totally 

unlike the calculations of the world. ‘There 

is an apparent want of tangibility about it, 

an absence of solid basis, in the view of the 

world. It is like the first dim scintillation of 
dawn, a stranger and an alien amidst the sur- 
rounding darkness. But though light be 














The Morning. 


tender and intangible, it is almighty; for it 
fills the universe beyond the petty shadow of 
the earth. So this hope of the just belongs 
to an infinite world, beyond the little scope 
of the worldling’s calculations. And as the 
times steal on their course, bringing us more 
and more into the nearer presence of God, the 
confidence of the just changes from a tender 
hope to a clear shining, and then to a flood 
of light. It fills the world, and men stand 
amazed that they could ever have doubted it. 
So it has been with many a great public move- 
ment the inspiration of which was moral and 
spiritual only. The rise of Christianity, the 
progress of the Reformation, the prohibition 
of the slave trade, the abolition of slavery, are 
all illustrations of the mode in which the 
subtle, intangible illumination of a few God- 


taught souls may swell into a daylight over- 
powering all contradiction by its splendour. 
So will it be with war, with social impurity, 
with commercial oppressions and trade sel- 
fishness. The radiance of a nobler future, 
now seen only by prophetic eyes, is deemed 
by the multitude mere phantasy and illusion ; 
but it will grow and spread until war and the 
other moral abominations we have named 
will belong as much to the dark, barbarous, 
and impossible past as the slave trade does 
now. 

What is it that makes the freshness and 
fragrance of the morning? Is it that the 
whole earth has slept, and is reinvigorated by 
rest? Or is it only our own perceptions 
that are brighter and purer as we arise re- 
newed and strengthened by slumber? What- 
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The Noon. 


ever be the cause, there is no part of the day | after sunrise. So is it with the early tri- 
so exuberant and fresh in its life as the early | umphant days of every fresh revelation of 
morning just after sunrise. The carol of the | God’s life amongst men. Christianity had 
birds has a sweeter music then ; the fragrance | its tender dawn, of which only bright scintil- 
of flowers seems more universally diffused ; | lations remain to human memory, in the Gos- 
the dew, still lying upon leaves and blades of | pels and Epistles. Then, when the triumph 
grass, gives a tenderness to vegetation, which | of Christ was seen to be assured, there fol- 
seems to be hardened into weary apathy when | lowed a time of exuberant, childlike joy, the 
the heat grows fierce. At no part of the day | music of which still rings in the triumphant 
can the middle-aged man so nearly renew | confidence of the earliest of the post-apostolic 
the feelings of childhood and youth as just | fathers. They realised the ancient prophetic 
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words, “ Unto you that fear His name shall 


the Sun of righteousness arise with healing 
in his wings ; and ye shall go forth, and grow 
up as calves of the stall.” ‘The latter emblem 
would be better appreciated by the simple 
agricultural life of Judea than by our own 
sophisticated times. But it is strictly in 


harmony with the fine poetic image in the | 
The overflowing | 


earlier part of the verse. 
life which makes all young things leap and 
dance in the light through sheer redundancy 
of energy, was amply experienced in the 
joyous times of early Christianity. “O 
sweet reconciliation!” exclaims the author 
of the Epistle to Diognetus; “ O unsearch- 
able work! O unlooked-for blessings! The 
sin of many is blotted out by one right- 
eous man, and by the justice of one He 
justifies many sinners. Having, then, in by- 
gone times proved the impotence of our 
nature to lay hold of life, and having now 
manifested the Saviour mighty to save even 
those past help, by both methods He sought 
to give us to trust in His goodness, and to 
recognise in Him our guardian, father, teacher, 
counsellor, physician, reason, light, honour, 
glory, strength, and life.” 

Such expressions as these show how quiet 
as well as bright was that spiritual morning 
in which the early Christians lived. The later 
day brought with it severe struggles, wider 
cares of organization, metaphysical specula- 
tions, and intellectual difficulties. This later 
period also had its special attributes and its 
maturer glories ; but the childhood and early 
youth of Christianity had a charm to which 
all succeeding ages have looked back with 
vain longing. So has it been with revivals 
of Christianity such as that led by the Wesleys. 
Any one who turns over the pages of the old 
Methodist Magazines must feel that, mingled 
with much that we should call ignorance, there 
was a bright simplicity of spirit, and an exu- 
berance of spiritual joy, to which the later 
developments of that movement have been 
comparatively strange: Every stage of Divine 
enterprise has its disadvantages; but it has 
also its compensations. If you are engaged 
in the beginnings of a sacred work, such as 
can hardly bear fruit until you have passed 
away, you may be assured at least of this, 
that in the freshness of a newly discovered 
principle, and in the novelty of new modes 
of action, you experience a fulness of life 
and a corresponding joy, which will be lacking 
to those who reap the fruits. Should the 


Salvation Army survive for even twenty-five 
years, it will be a sober affair compared to 
what it is now. 
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As the day broadens out it seems, if we 
may so speak, to harden as well. The ten- 
derness of the morning is gone when the dew- 
drops evaporate, leaving all things dry. So 
is it as youth emerges into manhood, or as 
the young impulse of new reforms is harnessed 
down in a matured organization. Even in 
our own temperate climate there is a vast 
difference between the poetry of the dawn 
and the plain prose of mid-day ; but in Bible 
lands the contrast is far more marked. In 
summer time the noonday heat becomes 
intolerable ; and even in seasons when agri- 
cultural labour is active the mid-day hours 
are very difficult to bear. Hence it is im- 
possible to help feeling much sympathy with 
the labourers of the parable who murmured 
because the new arrivals in the evening 
received the same wages as those who had 
wrought since the morning. ‘‘ These last,” 
they said, ‘ have wrought but one hour, and 
thou hast made them equal unto us which 
have borne the burden and heat of the day.” 
It was not only the longer time of labour 
that seemed to demand additional compen- 
sation, but the hard conditions under which 
it was fulfilled. ‘The burden and heat of the 
day!” How closely these words come home 
to men in middle life, struggling with un- 
finished schemes, and hampered with accu- 
mulated responsibilities! In youth there is 
hope, without care ; in age, after a well-spent 
life, there is retrospection and the peace of 
accomplished work. But middle life has lost 
the tenderness of hope; it cannot realise the 
peace of resignation ; retrospection seems to 
show only wasted time; expectation looks 
forward only to fresh difficulties. 

“At thirty man suspects himself a fool ; 
Knows it at forty and reforms his plan; 
At fifty, chides his infamous delay, 
Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve ; 
In all the magnanimity of thought 
Resolves ; and re-resolves; then dies the same.’ 

Nevertheless, the noon-tide is not without 
its glory, and middle life not without its com- 
pensations. The high sun may be hot; but 
it fills both sky and earth with overflowing 
splendour. Hence when the Psalmist would 
console the struggler in darkness, “ he shall 
bring forth,” he says, “thy righteousness as 
the light, and thy judgment as the noonday.” 
The almost shadowless brightness of the land- 
scape is here taken as emblematic of truth 
triumphant and resistless. It is not often 
given to mortal men to attain this brilliancy 
of reputation in middle life. But whatever 
may be the case outwardly, inwardly the soul 
should be full of light. Paul was not an old 
man, a ge, when he said: “ I 
know in whom I have believed.” Practice 
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had made him perfect in the faith. He had 
found by experience the grace of Christ suf- 
ficient for him ; his daily needs were met by 
unfailing supplies ; and so it came about that 
though harassed continually with the care of 
all the churches, he was never melancholy. 
He was often pathetic, tender, even tearful; 
but the sentiment that we call melancholy 
was entirely alien to his nature. And why? 
Because his soul was full of light. ‘ God, 
that called the light out of darkness,” he said, 
“hath shined in our hearts to give the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ.” 

Unhappily this is not always the experience 
of Christians. The words of Isaiah are too 
obviously applicable to the distraction of 
these times: ‘ We wait for light, and behold 
obscurity ; for brightness but we wait in dark- 
ness ; we grope for the wall like the blind, and 
we grope as if we had no eyes; we stumble 
at noonday as in the night; we are in deso- 
late places as dead men.” How remarkable 
is the contrast of the same prophet’s words in 
a passage almost immediately preceding: “ If 
thou draw out thy soul to the hungry and 
satisfy the afflicted soul, then shall thy light 
rise in obscurity and thy darkness be as the 
noonday.” Surely there is much to learn 
here as to the cause of trouble, and care, and 
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doubt in middle life. Individuality is then 
too strong, self-assertion is often shameless. 
Our own business and profits, our own 
opinions, our own party or sect, so completely 
take up our thoughts that the greatness of 
the world becomes dwarfed to us, and the 
eternal light is clouded. | 


} 


The words of the | 
prophet find their illustration in the apostolic 
life. Because Paul drew out his soul to the 
hungry and satisfied the afflicted souls of men, 
therefore did light rise to him in the obscurity 
of worldly contempt and persecution, and 
therefore also, what seemed darkness to on- 
lookers was to him the splendour of noon- 
day. 

How can we keep the freshness of convic- 
tions, how can we preserve the childlike heart 
while labouring under the burden and heat 
of the day? ‘He shall drink of the brook 
by the way,” says the Psalmist, “ therefore 
shall he lift up the head.” Sometimes in our 
mountain rambles in the heat of summer we 
are faint and grow weary in the midst of the 
day’s march ; with parched tongue and faint- 
ing nerves, and fevered brain, we doubt 
whether the beauties of nature are worth the 
toil, and fear the effects of overstrain upon 
the health we had sought to recruit. Then 
we hear the music of a mountain stream ; we | 
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cast ourselves down and drink; the life ot 
the everlasting hills seems to enter into us, 
and we go on our way renewed and refreshed. 
So is it if we have access to the river of the 
water of life in the high noon of an arduous 
career. That river coming down from God 
flows amongst the mountains and hills of 
apostolic souls. If we keep familiar with 
them, and if at every moment we maintain 
free access to the streams of inspiration, 
purity, and revival which they have propa- 
gated during the ages, we shall never wholly 
ose the freshness of the dawn. “Even the 
rouths shall faint and grow weary, but they 
hat wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
trength.” 

After all, the noon-tide is but brief; swiftly 
the shadows turn, and darken the past of life, 
while the end comes nearer into view. The 
afternoon always has a pensiveness, and there 
are early evening hours which have something 
of the tenderness of dawn. How much of 
our feeling, when the evening draws on, 
depends upon the manner in which we 
have spent the earlier time! If we have 
been indolent, dilatory, selfish, wasteful of 
opportunities, how alarmed we are at the 
flight of time, how fretfully and vainly we pur- 
sue forgotten duties! But if on the other 
hand we have laboured diligently and truly, 
then the fruit of our toil begins to appear, and 
we experience the truth of the Greek poet’s 
words, *‘ Kindly smiles labour on him who 
has accomplished it well.” Sweet then is the 
evening hour, when the sunbeams slant among 
the mossy tree-trunks, and the fields are grey 
in the fainting light. The cattle released from 
labour, the peasants plodding homewards, 
the sleepy echoes of children’s voices, all tell 
of rest and peace. The day is gone ; but we 
do not wish it back; for it has gone to its 
place in a holy past, and it remains a joy for 
ever. 

So is it with old age, when all life has been 
a walk with God. Then is realised “ the 
peaceable fruit of righteousness,” the resigna- 
tion of every ripened faculty to the will of 
God. ‘Then the hoary head is a crown of 
glory. Then is fulfilled the prophetic promise, 
‘fat eventide there shall be light.” True, 
“the night cometh, wherein no man can 
work.” But the work is done, and “ there 
remaineth a rest to the people of God.” 
There are lands beyond the setting sun. And 
thither in our dreams we have often flown 
when the weary body was at rest. Shall we 
then dread the solemn yet surely blissful 
voyage that awaits us when the soul is free? 
Unknown, fathomless, unmeasured by mortal 
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eye,'is that abyss on whose shores the last 
shadows gather around us. But it has been 
passed by an innumerable host. How many 
whom we loved are gone! How lonely is 
this world without them! What conception 
of happiness can excel the thought of reunion ? 
But no ; there is something better. An aged 
minister who had lost his wife many years 
before, was asked, as he lay dying, “ Is it not 
a joy to you to think of so soon meeting her 
again?” “Ah,” said he, “all joys for me 
are summed up in the thought of union with 


Christ.” In this he responded to one of the 
last utterances of his Lord’s desires: “that 
they all may be one, even as we are one: 
I in them and thou in me, that they may be 
made perfect in one.” “ Father, I will that 
they also whom thou hast given me be with 
me where I am.” Where is that? What 
matters it where? As the rivulet strives 
toward the sea, as the comet rushes toward 
the sun, so all the deepest longing of the 
Christian soul is to be lost in God. And 





that is fulfilled only in death. 























LONELY villa on the hill, 
Where sighs the wind thro’ woods of pine, 
And terraces, where climb at will 
Red glories of Virginian vine, 
And garden-beds all wildly sweet, 
Where crimson roses blush and bloom, 
Dropping rich petals at their feet, 
And'shedding round them faint perfume. 


Just where the red geraniums blend 
With aster stars of violet, 

And planes their thickest shadows lend, 
The pleasant garden seats aré’ set. 

Seen through a trellis hung with vines 
The blue lake flashes far below, 

While in the distance faintly shines 
The Dent du Midi’s crest of snow. 


A flush of sunset in the west 
Hangs crimson banners in the sky, 
Lights up each solemn mountain crest, 
And glistens in the lake’s blue eye ; 
The stern old hills for many a mile 
Grow soft in that reflected ray, 
As white-haired elders stand and smile, 
Watching a little child at play. 


CRIMSON. 


Belated bees are humming still 





From yonder sunflowers’ golden row ; 
Sometimes a laugh floats up the hill 


From happy voices far below ; 





And in the flower-scented grass 
A brisk, unceasing rustle tells 
Where, with gay bounds, incessant pass 


The never-wearied sauterelles. ie 


Oh, is not this the home of peace ? 
A shelter from the cares of life, 
Where every jarring voice must cease, 
And hushed be every sound of strife ? 
Where ever-fresh the happy hours 
On noiseless pinions gently pass, 
Where nothing fades, nor shadow lowers, 


Save the cloud-shadows on the grass? 


Nay, that would be a Paradise, 
And Paradise is lost to men, 

Till, freed from earthly stains, they rise 
To tread its fadeless bowers again. 

Here comes the thought of death and sin, 
Of battle-fields where thousands die, 


Before whose carnage and its din 





Pale the red glories of the sky. 
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Called from his home by war’s alarms, 
Drawn as by some resistless fate, 

The Russian soldier sprang to arms, 
And left this fair spot desolate. 

And as we pause, and, musing, stand 
To wonder if he live or fall, 

Like fingers of a bloody hand, 
Glows the red creeper on the wall. 


Glion-sur-Montreux, S. M, GIDLEY. 
October, 1877. 





WANDERINGS IN SPAIN. 
By JAMES MACGREGOR, D.D., St. CUTHBERT’s, EDINBURGH. 


EIGHTH 
THE ALHAMB 


Aer the persons whose acquaintance 

I had the pleasure of making at Seville, 
not the least important was a certain Sefor 
Carmona, a working silversmith of Granada, 
who had come to the Great Fair to sell his 
tempting wares. This person was introduced 
to me by an English lady under the rather 
unusual character of a peéffectly honest 
Spaniard. The good lady’s“opinion had 
been based upon the infallible ground of a 
six months’ experience as a lodger in his 
house. After Such a test of honesty I*need 
hardly say that my briefer experience of three 
weeks more than confirmed my friend’s judg-' 
ment. Her recommeéhdatiémléd hot only to 
a considerable puréhase of*the silversmath’s 
wares, but to an arrangement whereby: thet 
lodgings which she had vatated were to be" 
occupied by myself. With both ‘parts of that 
transaction Fehad every reason to be perfectly 
satisfied. There was a charm beforehand in 
the very thought ‘that these. lodlgisigs were 


actually within the Alhambra walls, and that 
for several weeks I was to live and move in 
that enchanted ground. All the world knows 
that if Granada is the diadem of Spain, the 
brightest jewel in that diadem is the Alham- 


bra. It was another good result of the 
above transaction that, being still unable to 
move without difficulty, I secured the ser- 
vices of Seiior Carmona as my valet de place, 
to help me out and in to the carriages, and 
to see generally to my safe transference from 
the one city to the other. 

We left Seville at half-past one on the 
21st of April, bidding good-bye to one or 
two kind friends who had helped to beguile 
the tedium of a long imprisonment. It was 
a beautiful day. The first-class carriage was 
vety comfortable. My fellow-passengers, 
though very unlike what one fancies before- 
hand Spanish Caballeros and Seifioras to be, 
were very kind. When pleasure and not 
business is the object, the slow pace of 
Spanish trains is far from disagreeable. In 
an ordinary train you have as much time to 
look about you as in the old coaching days. 
Is it not a blessed thing to live in a land 
where you never see people in a hurry? 
Why should they haste? Is not life long 


PAPER, 
RA.—PART I. 


noted at the station, as people came and 
went, what you will note everywhere, the 
passion of Spanish women for natural flowers, 
and the gracefubJway ‘in which they wear 
them as the only Ornament in their dark hair, 
The country through which the new line of 
railway lay was it Many places very rich and 
beautiful. We passed vast palmito-covered 
and absolutely treeléss plains with great herds 
of cattle roaming: inquest of the scanty pas. 
ture. ‘Towards Arahal and Marchena there 
came fine rolling com-lands of richest green, 
Barley was in theear; and’ was already be. 
Pginning to yellows!) Sueh vast seas of com- 
lané*as you noWeand then pass through in 
Andalucia—miles apon miles of waving grain 
Punbroken by a ‘single hedge, or fence, or 

e—I have seen nowhere else. You come 
upon great tracts of olive groves as you 
draw near Osuna, a pretty town in a fine 
country, with a quaint church, a hollow of 
olives below and beautiful hills beyond. 
Here and there, along the line, we pass groves 
of what at a distance look like olives, but are 
seen, On nearer inspection, to be lighter in 
the leaf, denser in the foliage, and with a 
yellow clematis-like blossom. I ask the 
name, and they tell me*they are encina trees, 
the ilex or evergreetio@k, and that they grow 
them for charcoal. 

It was getting dark by the time’we reached 
Boabdilla, a station which I was fated to 
pass and repass four times. Here the line 
to Granada breaks off the direct: north line 
from Malaga to Madrid. The beautiful 
country inward, which was passed in dark- 
ness, I was yet to see, and shall afterwards 
describe. It was one o’clock in the morning 
before we reached our destination, and were 
warmly welcomed by La Sefiora Carmona to 
rooms plain and humble, but comfortable 
and spotlessly clean, and where, for the first 
time since I came to Spain, I was sung to 
sleep not by the mosquito, but by the night- 
ingale. If the gentle reader has ever known 
the exquisite pleasure of discovering, as he 
was about to lay his weary head on the 
pillow, that a nightly torture had suddenly 
and unexpectedly vanished, he will not think 
me very unromantic if I say that among the 





enough for anything they have got todo? I 


many delightful recollections of the Alham- 
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bra, my memory will ever fondly recall the 
absence of mosquitoes as not the least of its 
enchantments. And here there flashes upon 
me a great and original thought. The world 
owes the Alhambra to the same fact in 
natural history to which I owed the profound- 
ness of that night’s repose. There cannot 
be a doubt of it. Who built the Alhambra? 
It was the Moors. Who were the Moors? 
They were human beings with skins like 
other people. And can you for one moment 
suppose that that lordly race would have 
expended the highest efforts of their creative 
enius in the construction of that palace of 
delights, that poem in plaster, that pearl of 
brick, that wonder of the world, if they knew 
all the time that as they reposed their weary 
limbs within its marble halls, their dark skins 
would be the hunting-ground of those trucu- 
lent and bloodthirsty marauders of the night ? 
I have too high a respect for the Moors to 
believe anything of the kind. Where, said 
they, in this bright Andalucia of ours, this 
fair land which we have won from the Infidel 
by the sharpness of our scimitars,—where, 
oh, where, is the blessed spot unvisited and 
unsung by our sleepless foe? ‘The answer 
came: Beneath the snows of the Sierra 
Nevada, by the shining banks of the Xenil 
and the Darro, where the bulbul and the 
nightingale sweetly sing; there, O dark- 
skinned Moslem, shall be thy royal home. 
And so they set about and built the Alham- 
bra. If any sceptical reader doubts this, 
I calmly reply, Go to, thou benighted 
individual, It is quite evident that thou 
hast no practical acquaintance with mosqui- 
toes. 

I awoke in the morning, and behold, it 
was a dream! and such a dream of material 
loveliness as then began slowly to unfold 
itself, I never dreamt before, and probably 
shall never dream, again. I had been 
sleeping, and did not know it, within a few 
yards of the Alhambra, But that seemed 
as nothing. Pleasure is often the sweet 
offspring of contrasts. The sun was already 
blazing im the heavens, but as the window of 
my room was a very small one with very 
little glass—not bigger nor better than the 
window in an Irish cabin—the room was 
delightfully cool. Through this little window 
my eyes, trained to love and delight in trees 
since they were first opened to the light, and 
wearied with the monotonous treelessnéss of 
the land I had been living in, now looked 
through the delicious greenery as of a forest. 
Nightingales were singing in its shady re- 
cesses. There was a perfume of flowers in 








the air, There was the song of running 
water, all the sweeter because so long un- 
familiar. And through the trees and over 
the trees, with nothing human visible between 
me and them, I got my first clear glimpse of 
the snows of the Sierra Nevada, a ponderous 
mass of whiteness in the intense and glow- 
ing sunshine. There was the massive and 
mighty Alp, filling the whole of my horizon, 
and swelling far up into heaven. Through 
my little window I could see nothing of it 
but its everlasting snow. 

Carmona’s house formed almost the last in 
a little lane of very humble two-storied dwell- 
ings, which, in the unsettled times of Spain 
—when have they ever been settled since 
Torquemada’s burnings ?—were allowed by 
some strange fortune to usurp a place in the 
most sacred spot in the land. There was a 
little fertile garden to the back, with an 
ample supply of running water, which used 
to sing away right below my window. The 
top of the house was quite open to the south, 
forming a sort of balcony, where the people 
sit and work in hot weather, enjoying the 
cool breeze from the mountain, Thither I 
ascended, and this is what I noted down: 
“ One watch-tower, set as of old in a garden, 
is the only work of man between me and the 
Sierra, The air is transparently clear, ‘There 
is not a solitary cloud in that blue, blue sky. 
It is so pure, that the great ridge, though 
twenty miles away, looks quite close at hand. 
The Sierra stretches from E. by S. to S. by 
E. There must be thirty miles of it at least 
visible, About a half of what I see is a vast 
unbroken sweep of snow. There are no 
sharp peaks or aiguilles, as in the Swiss Alps. 
The great mass seems to swell softly upward 
till it reaches its highest apparent point in 
the conelike form of El Picacho de la Veleta, 
11,597 feet in height, bearing S.E. by S., 
behind which, and a little to the left, you see 
a knob, which is the real summit, called Mula, 
Hacen, 11,781 feet high. How I long to, 
stand there!” 

I know that words are quite inadequate to 
describe scenery. After you have read with 
care what many able men have written with 
regard to some historic scene, you are disap- 
pointed to find, on your first visit, that you 
really know nothing about it. When, as in 
the present instance, the pen of even Wash- 
ington Irving failed, it may seem presump- 
tuous in the like of me to try to give you 
any idea of the position, the character, and 
the relations of the far-famed hill of the 
Alhambra, Go and see it for yourselves, all 
of you who can. For the sake of you who 
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cannot, I shail say my say. Come with me 
then to the pleasant gardens of the Adarve, 
beneath the Torre de la Vela, where I used 
to sit and look and muse and write day after 
day for hours and hours together. There is 
a nice stone seat where you can sit and gaze 
till you are—no, not weary ; who could ever 
weary there? It is the month of May, and 
even up here the sun is hot. There is a 
garden tool-house close by, where you can 
shelter yourself from his rays, and yet have 
that glowing picture in your eye. You are 
at the south-west corner of the hill, and 
Granada itself, 2,445 feet above the sea, with 
its 69,000 inhabitants, is lying far beneath 
your feet. The top of the lofty cathedral 
tower is much below the level of your eye. 
I could never find anybody who could tell 
me how high the Alhambra is above the 
level of the plain—nobody knows anything 
in Spain—but I should guess it at somewhere 
near 500 feet.* I know when I sat there I 
always felt as if I were up in the air, as if 
perched in an eagle’s eyrie, or looking down 
upon the world from a balloon. Never mind 


Granada in the meantime. What are houses, 
churches, steeples, and all the glories of stone 
and lime, compared to that matchless pano- 
rama, that exquisite handiwork of God? 
Again I say, it is a dream of beauty, almost 


unreal and unearthly in its loveliness. You 
have before you every element of terrestrial 
beauty but one; you miss the glory, the 
awful glory and mystery of the sea. And 
what is it you behold? What are the great 
outstanding features of the fair picture? (a.) 
You are looking westward over a vast, level, 
and extremely fertile L-shaped plain, called 
the Vega of Granada. It stretches before 
you level as a bowling-green for thirty miles, 
and is seventy miles in circumference. The 
eastern half of this plain is about ten miles, 
and the western half about twenty miles in 
breadth. (¢.) It is well watered as the 
garden of the Lord, and is dotted all over 
with villages, and villas, and farmhouses ; 
and oh, the intensity of its green! Some 
ten miles away you see the spires of the 
wretched little town of Santa Fé, built by 
Ferdinand and Isabella during the siege of 
Granada, and illustrious from the fact that 
from it Columbus set out to discover the 
New World. The Darro and the Xenil 
(pronounce Khenil), fed from the inexhaust- 
ible fountains of the snow, flow on either 


* According to Contrevas, who has had the charge of the 
operations in the Alhambra for twenty-five years, the Plaza 
de los Algibes, the Place of the Cisterns, is 450 Spanish or 416 
English feet above the level of the centre o Granada, and as 
Granada itself is considerably above the plain, this guess is 
about the trath. 
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side of you, joining their waters down there 
to the left, and rolling onwards through the 
plain, where I see them glittering like a band 
of silver in the westering sun. (c) It is 
hemmed in on every side by bold and lofty 
mountains. To the south you just see a bit 
of the shoulder of the Alpujarras, and the 
spot which bears the touching name of “f} 
ultimo Sospiro del Moro,” “ the last Sigh of 
the Moor ;” for there Boabdil wept as he 
took his last view of Granada and the Alham. 
bra on his way to perpetual exile. Then 
come the Sierra Alhama and the snoyw- 
capped Tehera thirty miles away. To the 
west are the hills of Loja with the beautiful 
pass through which the railway runs, and 
then the rugged and broken outline of the 
hills of Moclin, with Elvira, like a mighty 
sentinel, standing out on the plain. Beneath 
it lies the Soto de Roma, the fine property 
gifted by the Spanish nation to the Duke of 
Wellington. To the right of Elvira the plain 
is covered with vast groves of olive. But the 
glory of the scene is the Sierra Nevada, as I 
have already described it, and which bounds 
the Vega to the east. Though in the hot 
May sun the snow is melting from the lower 
reaches from a point due S. to a point E.S.E,, 
extending by my calculation some thirty 
miles, it is one glittering mass of pure virgin 
snow. ‘The ranges at the base of the Sierra 
are fine bold masses of brown mountain 
falling down to the cleft of the Xenil. After 
its rugged upper reaches, the mountain 
softens and descends in gentle brown slopes 
till it reaches the green Vega, which is cut 
off from it as by a sharp-cut line. 

I must now say a word of the Alhambra 
hill itself. The best idea which I can give 
of it is something like this. At the north- 
east corner of the great plain which I have 
now described, three parallel spurs are thrown 
out from the Sierra Nevada, or rather from 
the mountains which form its outliers or 
advanced guard. These spurs end abruptly 
on the plain, and round the base of them, 
and creeping up their sides, Granada is built. 
We are still looking westward over the plain, 
The spur to the south or left is the Martires, 
richly wooded and crowned at the end by 
the tall, beautiful, and very old Torres Ber- 
mejas, or red towers. ‘The Xenil washes the 
base of the Martires where it melts into the 
plain. The central spur is the Alhambra 
hill, cut off from the Martires by a deep, 
richly wooded, well-watered, and beautiful 
valley, intersected by well-kept walks, and 
up which the road from the city is carried im 
zigzags. This valley forms the wood or 
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den of the Alhambra, and it is a garden 
of delights, vocal everywhere with the song of 
the nightingale. The third and northern 
spur to the right is San Miguel, up which 
creeps that part of the city known as the 
Albaicin, and to the right you see the cave- 
like dwellings of the Gitanos or Gypsies. 
Between the Alhambra and San Miguel there 
is the deep and almost precipitous gorge 
down which the turbulent Darro tears its 
way. Overhanging this remarkable gorge is 
the fairylike palace which gives the place its 
name and interest. Behind and more to the 
east, in fact behind your right shoulder as 


you look over the plain, are the heights of | 


tthe Generalife, whose gardens are a paradise, 
if there is one in this world; and farther back 
still is the sowbacked and higher ridge known 
as the Si//a del Moro, “the Seat of the Moor.” 

You will thus see that although I have 
called the Alhambra hill a spur, it is cut right 
round by deep and narrow valleys from the 
neighbouring heights. This, its naturally 
strong position, was further strengthened by 
an unbroken ring of solid walls built of tapfa 
or concrete, averaging 30 feet in height and 
10 feet in thickness, and flanked by some 
eighteen great towers, many of them inter- 


| nally gems of Arab architecture. In 1812 
the French had the goodness to blow up 
eight of these, their intention to destroy 
them all being, for the delight of after times, 
happily frustrated. Unless where they bear 
| the dirty marks of the Frenchman’s fingers, 
| these walls and towers almost look to-day as 
|fresh and strong as when they were built 
| away somewhere near the days of the battle 
of Bannockburn. What builders these men 
were to get clay, lime, and straw, to stick 
together so long! ‘The surface of the hill 
may be said to be flat, being, however, higher 
at the east than at the west end. In shape 
it is not unlike a grand piano, as Ford aptly 
says, the narrow end being towards the plain. 
| Itis goo yards in length by 243 at its widest 
| part. Almost the whole of the east end of 
| it is now lying in grass, amid which you can 

sit for hours, as much alone as in a desert, 
| with no one to disturb you as you muse upon 
| the strange scenes that were once enacted 
|there, or drink in that picture than which 
/earth has none more beautiful to show, and 

gazing on those snowy heights, awful in their 
| purity, lift your heart to Him who has made 
| His world so fair, and “ whose righteousness 
| is as the great mountains.” é 
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“as GOOD A LAD AS EVER DRORED BREATH.” 
By THE Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, B.A. 


“7 IKE father like son” is one of those 

many proverbs the examples of which 
are quite equalled in number by the exceptions 
thereto. In this case one is almost puzzled 
to account for the prevalence of such a say- 
ing. Perhaps nearly every reader of this 
article will readily call to mind instances of 
upright, godly parents whose peace has been 
broken by a dissolute son. On the other 
hand, many men and women of virtuous and 
God-fearing lives are the offspring of one or 
more parents whose example and precept 
were wholly vicious. This appears to hold 
good in every station of life, but often receives 
its most conspicuous illustration amongst our 
poorest classes. 

Dale’s Place, Flower and Dean Street, is 
one of the last spots in which people would 
expect to find a child showing piety at home, 
and endeavouring to requite his parents. And 
yet it was there that the subject of this paper 
lived. 

Dale’s Place does not obtrude itself upon 
your notice. An inexperienced person might 


pass up and down Flower and Dean Street 
every day for a month, and never come to 
know the tumble-down block of houses lurk- 
ing behindit. This particular court is entered 
by a narrow archway not far from the Brick 
Lane end. The passage is about the width 
of an average doorway in such streets, making 
it advisable for the visitor to ascertain that 
no other passenger is on the way through 
before he plunges into it himself. Arrived 
at the other outlet, a group of hulking scoun- 
drels, of all ages and in every variety of worn 
and ragged clothing, claims one’s immediate 
attention. At one corner or another of the 
| ill-paved space the same group seems to stand 
| from week’s end to week’s end, playing at 
“ pitch-and-toss.” Wind and rain seem to 
have but little effect upon the crowd, save to 
make its several members huddle more closely 
together around the jingling coins. For a 
while the cries will seem to be hushed, pre- 
sumably during some crisis in the game. 
Then anon voices will be raised in altercation ; 
blows follow the stream of oaths and blas- 
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phemy ; a fight ensues, to the rapturous en- 
joyment of the ragged onlookers; then, when 
the defeated party has slunk away from the 
scene, the remainder return with increased 
zest to their “ pitch-and-toss,” as though it 
were the serious business of their lives. 

But some will say, “ Where are the police?” 
Doing their duty, no doubt; but the nume- 
rical strength of the Force is not equal to the 
task of constantly watching every blind alley 
and court throughout the twenty-four hours. 
The appearance of a constable’s helmet at 
the inner end of the alley will cause every 
coin to vanish, and every gambler to wear as 
innocent an expression as is possible for such 
hardened offenders to assume. But when a 
scout had watched him safely back to the 
street and out of earshot, then the players 
will settle to their game once more with 
renewed energy. Nor is Dale’s Place a very 
suitable place for active intervention. <A 
constable might be knocked down and mur- 
dered in a few minutes without the passers-by 
in Flower and Dean Street being any the 
wiser, still less the general public in Brick 
Lane ; and yet the criminal element round 
about is marvellously held in check by the 
comparatively small force. 

The houses in Dale’s Place are old struc- 
tures of what was once red brick, patiently 
awaiting the advance in civilised ideas which 
shall pronounce them unfit for human habita- 
tion. The stairs I had to ascend on my 
first visit were quite in keeping with the out- 
side—filthy, dark, narrow, and tortuous. 

It was in an up-stairs room upon the first 
floor that I found Mrs. Mullins at home. No 
effort had been made to give a cheerful air 
to the apartment. Many of her neighbours 
were in the habit of begging from shop- 
keepers the illustrated announcements of 
theatrical and other entertainments, and 
pasting the gaudy prints upon the walls. 
But this room was utterly bare, cold, and 
cheerless. There was, however, the skeleton 
—for it was little more—of a wooden bed- 
stead in one corner, and a heap of dirty rags 
lay in another. Besides these there was a 
small wooden table, but no chairs, no little 
display of crockery, no signs of a trade or 
occupation, nothing that could give the 
miserable room an appearance of home. 

Mrs. Mullins was a middle-aged woman, 
with a blank, despairing, down-trodden look 
upon her face, which was here and there 
crossed with ugly scars. Her eldest son, 
a lad of about seventeen, bore the same 
dull, spiritless, and vacant countenance. 
There were two little girls also present, with 





their torn frocks, and lacking shoes or stock. 
ings. 

“The husband not at home, Mrs, Mullins?” 

“ At ’ome, sir? I wish ’e never wos, We 
should be a deal ’appier wi’out ’im. It’s q 
long time since ’e ever come ’ome wi’ any. 
think to make ’m welcome. A sad state o’ 
thinx? Yes, ye may well call it a sad state 
o’ thinx, wen there’s children a-starvin’, an’ as 
good a lad as ever drored breath a-workin’ 
is fingers to the bone till’e can’t work no 
more, all along ov spittin’ blood, an’ a ’usband 
as only comes in to take wot ’e can get and 
pour it down ’s throat at the Fryin’ Pan, 
Ope it ain’t as bad as that? ’Spose them 
ought to know best as ’as to endoor it; which 
I never would, on’y for the children, an’’im 
usin’ me that shameful as even the neigh. 
bours calls out on ’im. The miseries oy 
drink? Ov course it is, an’ well we knows 
it, as never get’s more’n a sixpence or so now 
an’ agin from ’im as ought to support us, wi’ 
four mouves to fill.” And here Mrs. Mullins 
fell into the womanly consolation of weeping, 

“ Ig your son quite unable to work ?” 

“ Well, sir, ’’e’s a good lad, I will say, as 
good a lad as ever drored breath, as I told 
’is brute ov a father last night; but ’e can't 
work when ’e ain’t able. ‘Don’t ye cry, 
mother,’ ’e’ll say sometimes wen I’m a bit 
low after Mullins ’as been a-pawnin’ of every- 
think ’e can lay ’ands on; ‘don’t ye cry, 
an’ [’ll:try and keep th’ ’ouse together for 
you an’ the kids.’ An’ then, if you'll believe 
me, sir, ’e’ll go an’ slave away at ’is trade, 
which it’s the tailorin’, till he gets another 
bad attack ov the spittin’, an’ ‘is master ‘ll 
say ’e ain’t fit to take up a needle, an’ ’ll send 
‘im ’ome agen. Why, this blessed day as 
ever is ’e burst out cryin’, poor chap, acos, 
says he, ‘I can’t do nuthink for you an’ the 
kids, mother, an’ I would if I could.” 

It was a sad case. The husband was a 
confirmed drunkard, and for years had been 
in'no regular employment. At that time 
occasional days and half-days, or even shorter 
turns, at the docks were his only source of 
income. According to his wife’s statement 
he rarely brought home as much as a half- 
crown in any one week. She herself managed 
to earn a shilling now and then by doing 
house-work for neighbouring Jews. ‘The lad, 
when at work, was the main support of his 
mother and sisters. Unhappily his trade 
was one well calculated fo accelerate the 
progress of the sore disease he was only too 
plainly the victim of. Unless some steps 
were taken it was evident that he would soon 
be past recovery. 
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“Would you let your son go to a Con- 
yalescent Home, Mrs. Mullins ?” 

“ Wot may that be, sir?” 

« A place, perhaps in the country, perhaps 
at the sea-side, where he would have fresh 
air and good food.” 

“Yes; but ’ow’s ’e to go to sich a place?” 

“ We could send him.” 

“ An’ wot’s to become ov me an’ the 
children wile ’e’s away ?” 

“He is unable to work as it is, and I 
believe that unless something is done he will 
soon be where work will be out of the ques- 
tion.” 

“Well, I won’t deny as ’e deserves any- 
think you can do for ’im, for ’e’s a right good 
lad, I will say.” 

The objections of his mother were soon 
removed, and preparations were made for 
sending the lad to a Convalescent Home on 
the south coast. While the necessary preli- 
minaries were being arranged Mullins seemed 
half-inclined to refuse all such help, and to 
stay by his mother and sisters, 

“TI dunno wot'll become of mother wen 
she ain’t got my bit o’ money to ’elp ’er 
along. The little uns ’ould soon starve if all 
they ‘ad to eat come out of father’s pockit, 
an’ it ain’t fair as I should be feedin’ well and 
they agoin’ wi’out a crust.” 

“But if God restores you to health and 
strength you will be able to work all the more 
for them.” 

“ An’ I ’ope ’e will,” was his only answer. 

Pending the arrival of the date on which 
he was to go down to the Home, we removed 
him from Dale’s Place during the day, and 
gave him his meals at the Church House. 
Could he not have had them at his own 
home? Certainly; but in that case his 
invalid diet would doubtless have been 
divided amongst the entire family, or often 
would have been monopolised by the drunken 
father. His mother and sisters were not 
forgotten at the same time, and they looked 
hopefully forward to the day when he should 
return strong enough for work again. 

A comparatively short acquaintance soon 
made it apparent that Mrs. Mullins herself 
was not always sober. To do her justice, 
she only seemed to give way to intemperance 
after unusually bad treatment from her hus- 
band. Was it strange that she should? The 
theorist, sitting at home in easy-chair, mar- 
vels that men and women should sell their 
souls for gin. Let him leave his study to 
visit the pens they herd in; let him listen to 
the tale, only too true, of the hardships and 
Sorrows that crowd their daily lives ; let him 





view the blank, dreary.outlook of their un- 
eventful existences, whilst they are living 
“without God in the world.” Having seen 
all this, he will be less disposed to marvel that 
they should fly to their cups as a speedy 
entrance into a state in which their sorrows 
will be forgotten, and boisterous mirth take 
the place of despair. 

A defence of drunkenness? Nay, God 
forbid that this should beso. It is buta 
plea for more sympathy, and less wholesale 
condemnation of men and women tempted 
in ways wholly unknown to many of us. 

Whilst her son was away at the sea-side, 
Mrs. Mullins worked diligently for herself 
and the little girls. But, however willing 
you may be to work, it is not always that 
work can be found. And so in her case 
there were times during those three weeks in 
which she and the children sat at. home 
without food and without money. Yet she 
had a kind of faith that God would help her 
whilst her mainstay was elsewhere. And so 
it was. Those three weeks on the whole 
were no harder than many of their prede- 
cessors. 

At last the day of return came, and Mul- 
lins exchanged the free air of the English 
Channel for the noisome odours of Dale’s 
Place, But even more trying, to one in his 
condition, than the close air of the room at 
home, was the hot, foul atmosphere in which 
he was compelled to work. His master was 
not unkind—far from it ; he often helped the 
lad in his struggle to keep the home together. 
But, if superior ventilation had been attempted 
for the sake of Mullins, his fellow-workers 
would have exclaimed against the iniquity of 
letting cold air into the room. And so he 
laboured on under the old circumstances. 

Could not some other occupation have 
been found for him? Not readily. A sickly 
lad is not a candidate likely to succeed where 
applicants may sometimes be numbered by 
the hundreds. At no other work could he 
have earned the wages he did at his own 
trade. 

The result was as might have been expected. 
The “ spittin’ ov blood ” came on again, and 
in so violent a form that he readily accepted 
the advice given to go into a West-end hos- 
pital. There he died. The end came very 
rapidly at last, but his mother was present, 
and brought back his last message. 

“Don’t ye fret, mother, I knows God’ll take 
care ov ye, if ye'll ony let im. An’ mind to 
tell the genelmen as I couldn’t forget all the 
kind thinks they did for me, an’ all they said 
to teach me. Don’t ye fret.” 











SABBATH FOOTPRINTS. 


HE day of rest, of worship, and of blessing, 
The day of peace, and calm of troubled life, 
The light that sunders gloomy clouds oppressing, 
The truce amid the battle’s deadly strife, 
Now glides away in solemn, stately mood, 


3y setting sun and western glories wooed. 


As fruitful rain in summer-time descending 
Leaves nature fragrant when ’tis overpast, 

So now the light from glowing skies depending, 
Is backward as a bounteous largess cast ; 

Where all the beauty, hope, and bliss it brought, 


Are heightened like a jewel cut and wrought. 


Swift was its course—for always rest and gladness 
On swallow-wings pursue their airy flight— 
And ere the weary soul forgets its sadness, 
The star has fled that brought a transient light ; 
Yet leaving, maybe, for the coming morrow, 


A silver thread whereon to string its sorrow. 


It came to those, who through this desert toiling,— 
Foot-sore and parched upon the verging grave, 

Where every breath as quenchless water boiling, 
With fiercer thirst but made its victims rave,— 

Like cooling shades, and purling streams that flow 


Where fruits abound, and flowers their perfume throw. 


The busy crowd of men, by labour weighted, 
Chafed by a yoke of hard-requited toil, 
Rejoiced awhile in slavery abated, 
The hush of its stern fetters’ clanking coil; 
Tasting the sweets of liberty that fall 


From Him who breaks the bands of every thrall. 





























“ Within the temple, by God’s presence hallowed 





To minds bewildered, or as torrents seething 
With noisy rushing of impetuous cares, 
With gentleness as soft as infants’ breathing, 

And footfall light as that of running hares, 
It sought admission at each open door, 


Smiling alike upon the rich and poor. 


Within the temple, by God’s presence hallowed, 
A host of tongues have joined in holy song, 

Drawn sluggish forth through channels rough and shallowed, 
Yet deepening more as still it flowed along, 

Until the wing-clipt souls, whose day arose 


In voiceless grief, mount, lark-like, at its close. 


The word of truth has fallen as a shower 
Of autumn fruits upon the fainting earth,— 
Or that more subtle food which came as flour 
From heaven’s millstones for a nation’s dearth,— 
And crying hunger, feasted long on chaff, 
Has fed and flourished like a fatted calf. 


There are whose will would rob us of this treasure, 
Remove the pearl from its encasing shell, 

Turn sacred glory to a thing of pleasure, 
A starry heaven into a gilded hell, 

Bear down the pillars of its ancient fame, 


To leave but shadow, skeleton, and name. 


Long may it be ere this great sun that brightens 


Our mortal journey with harmonious hymns, 
Shall set in selfish shades, while labour tightens 

Its serpent foldings round our aching limbs ! 
Never! while weary plodders pine for rest, 


May earth be deaf to Heaven’s supreme behest.* 


JOHN T. BEER. 


© “ Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” 





INVISIBLE GLORIES 


OF THE HEAVENS 


By E. W. MAUNDER, F.R.A.S., oF THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH. 
IIl.—NOVEMBER METEORS. 


VERY one who is at all in the habit of 
gazing occasionally at the beauties of 
the starry heavens, must have sometimes 
seen a star rush across the sky and suddenly 
disappear, leaving perhaps a bright track 
of light behind it, which, however, soon 
faded out of sight. There are few fine nights 
in the year when the attentive watcher will 
not be rewarded by seeing at least one or two 
of these “‘ shooting stars,” or “ meteors,” but 
there are certain seasons when they are 
always to be seen, sometimes in very con- 
siderable numbers. Thus, on the nights of 
August 9, 10, and r1 the astronomer as con- 
fidently expects to see a plenteous shower of 
meteors, if the weather be but clear, as to see 
the moon rise at the time predicted by the 
almanack. So that even these strange bodies 
which appear so suddenly, shoot across the 
sky so rapidly and disappear so utterly, have 
their times and their seasons, and are governed 
by fixed and unyielding laws. 

But these showers, which occur at fixed 
dates year by year, are not by any means the 
most remarkable displays of shooting stars 
which are afforded to us. Not a few of our 
readers will remember the marvellous night 
of November 13, 1866, when for several hours 
the whole heavens burned with an unceasing 
rain of brilliant meteors, many far brighter 
than Venus ever is, and leaving behind them 
trains of richly-coloured light. The meteors 
were most frequent between one o’clock in 
the morning and a quarter past, during which 
interval one hundred and twenty meteors 
fell in every minute. In all nearly nine 
thousand were counted by the observers at 
Greenwich, and it was supposed that at least 
one thousand more had escaped enumeration. 

This marvellous and beautiful exhibition 


was not the first or most magnificent of its | 


kind. ‘Thirty-three years before, on the very 


same night of the year, the dwellers in North | 


America had been startled by a spectacle | 
which for grandeur and awfulness had never | 





been approached in the memory of man, and 
there are Indian tribes who reckon their 
time from “the night when the stars fell.” 
A South Carolina planter thus describes the 
terror which the phenomenon produced upon 
the slaves on his estate. 

“T was suddenly awakened by the most 
distressing cries that ever fell on my ears, 
Shrieks of horror and cries for mercy I could 
hear from most of the negroes of the three 
plantations, amounting in all to about six 
hundred or eight hundred. While earnestly 
listening for the cause I heard a faint voice 
near the door calling my name. I arose and, 
taking my sword, stood at my door. At this 
moment I heard the same voice still beseech- 
ing me to rise, and saying, ‘O my God, the 
world is on fire!’ I then opened the door, 
and it is difficult to say which excited me the 
most, the awfulness of the scene, or the dis- 
tressed cries of the negroes. Upwards of a 
hundred lay prostrate on the ground, some 
speechless, and some, with bitter cries, but 
with their hands raised, imploring God to 
save the world and them. The scene was 
truly awful; for never did rain fall much 
thicker than the meteors fell towards the 
earth ; east, west, north, and south it was the 
same.” 

Another observer relates with regard to this 
same display, that “few of the meteors ap- 
peared to be of lesser size than a star of the 
first magnitude; very many among them 
seemed larger than Venus. Two of them in 
particular appeared half as large as the moon. 
I should think without exaggeration that 
several hundreds of these beautiful stars were 
visible at the same time, all falling in the same 
direction, and leaving in their wake a long 
stream of fire.” Nor can these accounts be 
regarded as in the least exaggerated, for one 
astronomer, with his assistants, during nine 
hours of that memorable night, observ ed very 
nearly a guarter of a million of these strange 
‘and beautiful objects. 
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But the numbers and beauty of these stars 
were not all that struck the observers. It 
was scarcely possible for even the most care- 
less spectator to help noticing that the stars 
all shot forth from the same part of the 
heavens, and a careful examination showed 
that they actually came from a single point. 
And this point did not remain stationary 
through the night ; but low down in the east 
at first, it gradually rose higher and higher in 
the heavens, as it came nearer to the south, 
moving exactly as thestars seem to do. But 
though it moved in this manner with respect 
to the earth, it did not move with respect to 
the stars. The constellation of the Lion, if 
not quite so well known or so brilliant as the 
Plough or Orion, is yet a very well-marked 
and’ striking one, and cannot fail to be re- | 
cognised during the nights of March and 
April, when it stands high up in the southern 
sky. In November it only rises about mid- | 
night. Its principal feature consists of six 
or eight stars arranged in the form of a great | 
sickle or reaping-hook, these stars marking 
out the head and breast of the animal, and | 
it was from the centre of the hook that the | 
November meteors seemed to flow. These 





beautiful flashes of light, therefore, did not 
belong to and travel with our atmosphere, 
they came to us from the space beyond, that 


outer world where the stars shine and the 
planets roll on in their ceaseless career. 

But this was not all that was learned. | 
Several of the meteors so far outshone the 
rest, one or two seeming as large and bright 
as the full moon, that they were specially | 
observed at many different places, and some- 
times these places were far apart. And then 
it became possible, knowing the apparent | 
height of the meteor at the different places | 
of observation, and the distance between the 
places, to tell its true height. From these 
observations it was ascertained that the 
meteors generally appeared at a height of 
about seventy-five miles above the earth and 
disappeared at about fifty-five miles. So that 
though these bright wanderers came from a 
point outside our world, and having no con- | 
nection with it, yet we did not see them until 
they had actually entered our atmosphere. | 
So that it was clear that these meteors were | 
nothing but a vast collection of very tiny | 
planets, which made up by their innumerable | 
multitude for their extreme minuteness, and | 
which had come into collision with our earth | 
in their journey through space. 

The great display of November 13, 1833, | 
was no means the first marvellous | 
shower of meteors that had been witnessed 


at that time of the year. A similar but 
much smaller fall occurred precisely one 
year earlier, on November 13, 1832; but to 
find the next earlier display, we must go 
back, not one year, but thirty-three, to 
November 12, 1799, when the great traveller 
Humboldt witnessed a wonderful shower. 
For four hours the stars rained down so in- 
cessantly that there was never a space in the 
sky three times as wide as the moon left free 
from them. But the earliest recorded notice 
of the shower takes us nearly nine centuries 
farther back, to the year 902, when England 
was still mourning the recent death of her 
great Alfred, and when Sicily and Southern 
Italy were suffering from the incursions of a 
foe as fierce and cruel as those Danes whom 
our great monarch had, with so much diffi- 
culty, repulsed from our shores. The king of 
Tunis, Ibrahim bin Ahmad, had conquered 
Sicily, driven out the Christians, and set up the 
faith of the False Prophet. Crossing over to 
the mainland of Italy he was besieging Cosenza 
when he suddenly died, and the monks thus 
freed from so great a terror, have chronicled, 
—a confirmation to them that Heaven had 
indeed interposed on their behalf,—that 
“ when king Ibrahim died, an infinite num- 
ber of stars were seen during the night, 
scattering themselves like rain to the right 
and left, and that year was known as the 
Year of Stars.” 

In the nine hundred years between these 
two dates, go2 and 1799, we have several 
other instances of the appearances of ‘these 
showers, and these intermediate dates are 
by no means scattered over the interval at 
random, but show that the earth in its re- 
volution round the sun meets the stream of 
meteors about three times in each century. 

It now became a matter of great interest 
to determine the orbit on which these tiny 
little planets are travelling. The data for 
doing this were not forthcoming until the 
shower of 1866, but after that event it was 
discovered that they moved in a long, oval 
orbit, round which they took thirty-three and 
a quarter years to travel. The dimensions 
of the stream were next ascertained, and the 
following astonishing facts have become ap- 
parent. The stream is 1,500 millions of 
miles in length, four millions in breadth and 
one million in thickness, and though the 
meteors are so widely scattered that we can 
say with much certainty that an average In- 


| terval of at least roo miles separates any 


two, even where the stream is densest, yet 
so enormous is the space over which: the 
entire swarm is now scattered that the total 
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number must be reckoned by many millions 
of millions. 

A year before the 1866 shower a faint 
comet had been discovered, and its orbit was 
finally and accurately determined almost 
exactly on the same day that the determina- 
tion of that of the meteors was published, 
and the strange fact became apparent that 
the two orbits were essentially the same. 
The comet of 1865 was travelling on the 
selfsame road as the November meteors, 
indeed since afew pioneers of the stream had 
been seen as early as November, 1863, was 
actually, amongst them, a member of the 
group. Further research has shown other 
instances of connection between comets and 
meteoric streams, and the two are now 
generally believed to have a most intimate 
bearing on each other. 

The meteors were once in closer com- 
panionship with the comet and with each 
other than they are at present. The comet 
takes a little less time to revolve round the 
sun than the main body of the meteors do ; 
hence, it gains a little upon them at each 
revolution, and if it led them by a year at 
one encounter with the earth, would lead 
them by a year and a few days at the next. 
So, too, the individual meteors differ slightly 
in their speed, the laggards during one 
revolution are still farther behind in the 
next, and therefore though the changes may 
be very slow, there is an inevitable tendency 
in the group to stretch out into an ever 
lengthening line, a process that will probably 
not cease until the meteors are distributed 
over the whole of the orbit, when we shall 
receive a shower, of course a greatly 
diminished one, every November. This has 
actually happened to the August meteors, 
which now form a complete ring, and of 
which therefore we capture some every year. 
As it is, though some of the November 
meteors are already found scattered over 
one-fifth of the orbit, the greater number are 
confined to a much smaller portion. It is 
therefore supposed that it is not long—as 
astronomers count length of time—since 
the meteors were part of the comet, and 
the yet undivided body entered the solar 
system. 

When this happened we cannot yet certain/y 
say. But the probability that we already 
know the true date is so high, that most 
people, not astronomers, would be content 
to accept the theory as an established fact. 
If only our forefathers had observed the 
shower as carefully as it was done in 1833 
and 1866, ve could speak with assurance, 





and probably the return of the shower in 1899 
and 1900 will settle the question. 

The earth is not the only planet which the 
swarm has encountered. It does not approach 
Mercury and Venus, for it never gets much 
nearer the sun than the orbit of the earth, 
Jupiter, Saturn, and Mars are out of its way, 
for the plane of its orbit is tilted so sharply 
to the planes of theirs, that it passes far 
above or far below them. But its orbit cuts 
that of Uranus, which marks its greatest dis. 
tance from the sun, as that of the earth 
marks its nearest approach, and at the end of 
February, 126 A.D., if our idea of the time of 
the revolution of the meteors is sufficiently 
correct, the meteor stream and Uranus were 
at the point of intersection of their orbits at 
the same time. 

We do not know along what orbit the 
meteors were travelling before that date, but 
we are well assured of this, it was not the one 
they have followed since. For Uranus is 
one of the giant planets, and he found the 
meteors in a weak and defenceless condition, 
So far away from the sun, twenty times as far 
as the earth is, they felt his influence but 
feebly, and were travelling towards him but 
slowly. Most astronomers believe that they 
had come out of the fathomless depths of 
space and were entering the solar system for 
the first time, when they encountered the 
powerful planet. But for this meeting they 
would have travelled onward towards the sun, 
turned once round him, and then retreated 
back again into the awful abysses of space, 
probably never to return. But the imperious 
lord, under whose influence they had now 
come, though but for a moment, forced them 
to change their course, and forbade their wan- 
dering farther from the sun than the limits of 
his orbit. Nor will the prisoners ever escape 
from their ample dungeon unless they should 
again encounter their captor, and he should 
hurl them as contemptuously forth from the 
system as once he dragged them in. 

Another theory has, however, been started 
which deserves a word of notice, since it 
points to what may have been the first origin 
of the meteor-stream. According to this the 
comet and its attendant meteors were flung 
out of Uranus by means of a tremendous 
explosion, instead of having been simply cap- 
tured by him. But whilst we cannot be sure 
that such explosions do or indeed could 
occur on Uranus, we know that they both 
can and do happen on the sun, and we have 
every reason to believe that multitudes of the 
stars above us are in this and every other 
respect not one whit less suns than he. It 
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would be, therefore, no extravagant idea to | 


suppose that the birth of the November 
meteors took place in the midst of some 
yiolent convulsion of nature on some far 
distant star. 

But we are not confined to mere supposi- 
tion. Sometimes a meteor comes into our 
atmosphere, which is so large and of so firm 
a nature that the heat occasioned by the speed 
of its rush through the air does not suffice 
to destroy it, and it therefore reaches the | 
ground and is called an aerolite or meteoric 
stone. When these stones are examined, 
they are found to contain an immense volume 
of hydrogen gas, shut up in the iron of which | 
the mass of the stone is usually composed. | 
How did the hydrogen get there? It did not | 
come from our own atmosphere, which does | 








not contain it; the iron must evidently have 
cooled down from a vaporous to a solid state 
whilst in a dense atmosphere of hydrogen. 
But the spectroscope has shown us that just 


| such an atmosphere exists around the sun 


and the principal stars, and that sodium, 
magnesium, iron, nickel, cobalt, &c., the 
elements most often found in meteors, are 
also very abundant in the sun. Our meteors 
therefore are not only, as we have seen, frag- 
ments of comets, they also are very possibly 
fragments of stars; and iron that may once 
have throbbed and glowed in the fiery breast 
of some vast glorious sun, has come after 
wanderings as strange as these to be ham- 
mered on the blacksmith’s anvil and fitted to 
the horse’s hoof in some obscure earthly 
village. 





THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN TAKEN BY FORCE. 
By THE LATE THOMAS JONES. 


“From the days of John the Baptist until now the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force.”— 
MATTHEW Xi. 12. 


BY the kingdom of heaven in this place | 
we are to understand the gospel of | 
Jesus Christ, with all the blessings it con- 
tains, reveals, and promises: pardon, holi- | 
ness, love, joy unspeakable, here and now; | 
and everlasting life in the world to come. | 
The “violence” in the text refers to the 
crowds who wished to hear the preaching 
of John and the preaching of Christ; we 
read, “In those days came John the Bap- 
tist preaching in the wilderness of Judea. 
Then went out unto him Jerusalem, and 
all Judea, and all the region round about 
Jordan, and were baptized of him in Jordan 
confessing their sins.” The ministry of John 
contained these characteristics. In the first | 
place, in a pre-eminent manner he preached 
repentance. His great cry to all was, “ Re- | 
pent!” meaning by repentance, sorrow for | 
the past and reformation for the future. It | 
is the right cry still, to all nations, to all | 
classes in all nations, to the Churches of | 
Christendom, to the ministers and dignita- 
ties of Churches, to men of science, literature, 
and art; it is still a right cry— repent.” 





fruer, or more necessary, can be said than 
Repent and Reform. 

The ministry of John was characterized 
also by wonderful directness and simplicity. 
He was—what we are not permitted to be—he 
Was very personal in his preaching. A depu- 
tation, as we should call it, of the people in | 





general waited upon him, and they said: 
“Well, you seem a wonderful man, and you 
have a peculiar way of preaching here in the 
desert; you do not come into the cities to 
deliver your message, but expect the cities to 
come to you. Here then we are come to you, 
and what will you have us do?” “Well,” 
said John, “he that hath two coats let him go 
and give one to the man who has no Coat, 
and you who have food, give to those who 
have no food.” That is, be generous and not 
selfish, A company of publicans, or tax- 
gatherers, called upon him and asked, “ What 
shall we do?” “ The best thing for you to 
do,” said John, “is not to exact more than is 
appointed; the best policy is for you to be 
honest men—a thing you very rarely are.” 
His preaching moved the Roman army, and 
the soldiers came to him, and said, “ What 
shall we do?” He replied, “ Do violence to 
no man and be content with your wages.” He 
was direct, simple, plain, speaking mght out. 

Another thing in his preaching was this, he 
bore clear testimony to the Lord Jesus Christ. 
He said, “I baptize you with water, but He 
shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire. The axe is in His hand and He 
will cut down all the fruitless trees ; He is 
cleansing his threshing-floor : He will gather 
His wheat into His garner, but will burn up 
the chaff with an unquenchable fire. He is 
the lamb of God which taketh away the sins 
of the world. I am only a voice in the 
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wilderness: He is a reality ; I must decrease 
but he must increase. His name shall fill 
the world ; His fame shall resound through 
the ages.” Thus he bore testimony to Christ, 
and the consequence was, he moved the 
land. I cannot tell why, I am sure. I have 
read every word of what he said—there is 
very little recorded—and I do not see any- 
thing in his preaching better than the preach- 
ing of the present day. His comparisons 
were not better, his eloquence was not equal ; 
he had an odd way certainly, and people are 
attracted by that. He did not dress like 
other people; he did not live like other 
people ; but outside of this I do not see any- 
thing peculiar or pre-eminently striking in 
the preaching of John. It was earnest, deep, 
and noble; but there is earnest, deep, and 
noble preaching still, and yet it does not 
move the world as John’s preaching moved 
it. The people came to hear him—the king- 
dom of heaven suffered violence, and the 
violent took it by force. 

John was put in prison, and the Saviour 
began His ministry, and the same effect 
followed there. We read that, “seeing the 
multitudes He went up into a mountain.” 
When the woman who was diseased came 
she had to press through a great crowd to 
touch the hem of his garment. When he 
passed through Jericho, Zaccheus could not 
see him for the press, and climbed into a tree 
that he might behold Him. In one place 
we are told that the multitude of people was 
so great that they trod one upon another. 
Thus it was with Him, mark me, with quite 
a different kind of ministry. The preaching 
of John was an earnest, solemn cry for repen- 
tance. It was wanting in tenderness. There 
was no pity init. He did not talk of for- 
giveness. The tender mercies of God are 
never mentioned by him. He seemed to be 
greatly out of sympathy with his fellow-men. 
All he could do was to alarm them. Christ 
was quite different. John’s preaching was 
like a flood of lava from the mouth of a vol- 
cano ; it was like the thunder-clouds of Sinai ; 
it was like the bursting of a storm, Christ's 
preaching was like an April cloud sending 
down tender rain upon the thirsty earth. I 
do not know whether you have observed it 
or not, but it is very worthy of observation, 
that when our Saviour, from His high purity, 
from His divine perfectness, looked down 
upon men in their sins and their sorrows, it 





which had strayed from the pasture land 
where the shepherd would have them be, like 
the unwise young man who went into a far. 
off country. It was tenderness, love, mercy, 
But to this tender preaching of Christ again 
the people crowded ; the kingdom of heaven 
suffered violence, and the violent took it by 
force. So much with regard to the general 
meaning of the text. 

Now I have a proposition to make from 
this text, and it is this: people who would 
enter into the kingdom of heaven must use 
violence ; they must take it by force, or not 
have it at all. 

In proof of this I must first refer to the 
testimony of the sacred Scriptures, “ Work 
out your own salvation.” Do not let things 
take their course. Do not sit in your boat, 
with the oars lying idly at the bottom, while 
the little vessel is hurried onward to the 
rapids. Resist! do not float with the stream 
of things, and let them come about as they 
may. No, says the New Testament, work 
out your own salvation ; use force ; put forth 
all your strength; strain every nerve. If you 
remain idle all the day, no reward will be 
due to you when the shadows of evening fall. 
Again, “Strive to enter in at the strait 
gate.” The gate és strait, the passage és 
narrow. Crowds of difficulties, throngs of 
obstacles are there. Press forward; strive 
to enter in. Without using force you can- 
not enter. Listen to this again—and I 
wish I could give a new fresh meaning to 
these sayings—“ Fight the good fight of 
faith: put on the whole armour of God; take 
the sword of the spirit, which is the Word 
of God; the shield of faith, the breast 
plate of righteousness, the helmet of salva- 
tion,” then descend into the field like noble 
soldiers ; crush the temptations ; put down the 
enemies with a firm determination, with a 
divine violence, with a spiritual force—the 
spiritual force of your whole nature. In 
God’s name fight and conquer. I know the 
love of God; I know the sacrifice of Christ; 
I know the work of the Divine Spirit; I know 
the nature of man, and I know that we can 
never enter into the kingdom of God by 
letting things take their chance. Men and 
women, you must take it by violence. I 
told you that the kingdom of heaven meant 
the gospel and all its blessings—pardon, 
holiness, love, joy and eternal life. How 
shall I possess these things ? Shall I sitstill 


was not indignation which was stirred up| and say, “God will do all things.” Well, 
within Him at the sight, it was pity, compas- | when you get to heaven, you wid say, “ God 


sion. He regarded man, in His own beau- | 
tiful language, like so many foolish sheep | 


has done all.” There is a beautiful Welsh 
hymn, of which I only remember a part— 
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“Efe wnacth y cwbwl, Efe gaeff y clod 
A moliant yw enw, Tra’r nefoedd yn bod.” 

“ He did all.” He shall have all the praise. 
But still I say, though it is by His eternal 
love and His grace that He saves us, He 
does it by arousing us to put forth all the 
force, all the moral and spiritual violence 
we can command. I need hardly say that 
I am not referring to any agitation. It 
js a calm, quiet determination that I am 
speaking of, a sticking to principle without 
wavering. Not making good resolutions and 
breaking them ; but a calm, firm, soldier-like 
determination to be good men and women, 
and thus to enter into the kingdom of God. 

In proof of my proposition, I° refer, 
secondly, to the forces opposed to us. That 
is a deep and far-reaching verse of the New 
Testament, “‘We wrestle not against flesh 
and blood, but against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of the darkness of 


this world, against spiritual wickedness in | 
Not against flesh and blood. | 
In Paul’s estimation that was not worth | 


high places.” 


notice ; as if he had said, flesh and blood, 


the passions, and sensual life—I have put | 


those down long ago. Well, what is it you 
war against, Paul? ‘“ We war against prin- 
cipalities, against powers, against the rulers 
of the darkness of this world, against spiritual 
wickedness in high places.” I have never 
seen any commentary on that wonderful 
verse which satisfies me. What are these 
powers, these principalities, these forces, 
these rulers of the darkness of this world ? 
Icannot tell with any kind of infallibility, 
but I will name some four forces which cor- 
respond very well with the description of St. 
Paul. 

In the first place we have against us the 
spirit of human society. I am not speaking 
of any special sin now, but of the spirit of 
modern civilisation, the genius of human 
society. I have been so high among the 
mountains as to have reached a region where 
no life of any kind can exist—no animal life, 
no vegetable life. There is no movement 
there but the movement of the elements. 
There is no sound there, but the voices of 
the winds as they go careering among the 
white, snow-covered, towering mountains; ice, 
snow, winter reign supreme there, and all 
life is extinct. There are such regions in 
human society, cold, wintry, icy. Reverence 
canniot live there. The knee there never 
bends in prayer. It is an Alpine height. 
The tender piety of childhood droops and 
dies there. How shall I dwell in that region? 


how shall I even pass through that region, | 








without using spiritual violence, without 
taking the kingdom of heaven by force. 
Secondly, there are philosophies, falsely so 
called, which are principalities and powers 
and forces against us, systems which exclude 
the spirit of man, systems which do not con- 
tain Christ nor the gospel of Christ, systems 
which danish God Almighty Himself from 
His own universe, blot out the unseen world, 
and reject the eternal life. Now the genius 
of these systems has spread itself throughout 
Europe and England. It is like a subtle, 
ethereal, impalpable element, poisoning the 
atmosphere, and, intellectually speaking, you 
cannot breathe without taking it in ; in maga- 
zines, in the daily newspapers, in the weekly 
journals, in the reviews, it comes out every- 
where, and it is exceedingly difficult for a 
man to be anything like a literary man and 
to have the spirit of humble piety. He is 
likely to lose his reverence. Some of the 
first, the strongest, the most magnificently- 
written publications in London seem to have 
bidden farewell for ever to reverence for any- 
thing. They have no reverence for man, no 
reverence for religion, they have little reve- 
rence for government and authority, and 
they have no manifestation of reverence to- 
wards the great God Himself. You may fancy 
that I speak strongly, but I know what I 
am testifying. I have had to fight the battle, 
and have to fight it daily. I cannot live 
on the literature of the Puritans, their simple 
theologic orthodoxy does not feed my soul. 
Books of devotion are good in their place, 
and I have one book of devotion which 
I read frequently, and only one. I must read 
what great and learned men are saying and 
thinking. But God help me! the poison is there 
—the principalities and powers and forces 
are there, which pass like a blast over Paradise 
and are causing the piety of England to wither. 
In the third place, there are forces with- 
in ourselves that are against us. I will 
name three: they apply to the whole human 
family. The first is self-will. Can you bend 
the gnarled oak-tree? Will your touch cause 
the flinty rock to melt? Will the light- 
ning take the course which you point out? 
It is as easy to bend the gnarled oak, to 
melt the rock by a touch of your finger, or 
to give laws to the lightning, as to command 
your own will—the wayward will, the will for 
ever listening to the desires and foolish sug- 
gestions of the heart, and not to the calm 
utterance of conscience and reason. The 
second is self-righteousness. We all blame the 
Pharisees, no one more than I do; they 
deserve blame. But do not let us forget that 
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the sin of the Pharisees is in every one of us ; 
we weigh and measure our neighbours, and 
the judgment generally is greatly in our own 
favour. There is that within us which is 
subtly and silently day by day thanking God 
that we are not like other people ; can we put 
that down? The third force is self-indul- 
gence. Self is a poor invalid, self must 
be fed and clothed and warmed, self must be 
soothed and comforted and mesmerized and 
honoured, self must go to sleep every day 
on a couch of roses and fall asleep to the 
sound of music. Beautiful self, easy-going 
self, all-embracing self; can you put that 
down? Self-will, self-righteousness, self-in- 
dulgence must be got rid of in order to enter 
the kingdom of God. But, ah me! what 
forces they are ! who can put them down? 
And finally, to carry the thing to its 
highest point, we have to wrestle with spiri- 
tual wickedness in high places. I take in 
the whole of the Bible and I conclude from it 
that we have spiritual enemies in the un- 
seen. The universe is more wonderful than 
we think. Outside this thin curtain of 


matter—if there be matter, which I doubt 
very much—beyond this veil which we call 
the material world—if there be a material 
world, which I hardly believe—there is a 
spiritual universe inhabited by spiritual beings, 


ever nigh us though we cannot see them, 
good angels and bad angels, good de- 
parted human spirits and bad departed 
human spirits, exerting a mysterious influence 
upon the spirit of man. I cannot convert 
myself into a spiritualist, but I cannot deny 
all the phenomena of spiritualism, and it 
recognises at least two facts which I believe: 
the reality of the unseen and the possibility 
of communion with it. Well, I say, good 
angels and bad angels are near us, and the 
prince of the power of the air influences the 
minds of people to evil. Airs from heaven 
come down here, blasts from hell sweep 
over the mind here. Well, what is the con- 
clusion ? You must war against the spiritual 
wickedness, you must take the kingdom of 
heaven by violence and force, by steady 
soldier-like determination. 

I refer in the third place, in confirma- 
tion of my proposition, to the analogy of the 
departments of life. “‘ The kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence and the violent take it by 
force.” I will make three other verses. The 
kingdom of wea/th suffereth violence, and the 
violent take it by force. The kingdom of 
knowledge suffereth violence, and the violent 
take it by force. The kingdom of fame 
and honour suffereth violence, and the violent 





take it by force. It is not the indolent 
man that acquires wealth, but the industrious, 
saving, economical man ; the man who is up 
early in the morning, the man whose accounts 
are kept correctly—he is the man who 
is honoured when his hair is white. He can 
walk in his own grounds and say, By my 
industry, by force, by doing violence to my 
indolence, to my love of rest, to my instinct 
of waste, I have built this mansion and 
bought these grounds. It is not the careless 
student at college that enters the kingdom 
of knowledge. Ahno! it is the steady-going 
young man who is listening every day to his 
teachers and who labours hard at his books ; 
it is he who will take a degree, it is he who 
will be honoured when he leaves the university 
and who will be an intellectual man. The 
kingdom of fame and honour is taken by 
violence. The great men who live in history, 
the great men in art and literature, the great 
men of the pulpit, the great warriors who 
fought by sea and land for the country they 
loved so well, the men who toiled and laboured 
and agonized—it is their names that are 
written in golden letters on the page of his- 
tory. My friends, the kingdom of God is 
like every other ; to possess pardon, peace, 
holiness, love, joy, in a word to be a Chris- 
tian, a noble man, you must put forth all 
your force, and in the name of God persevere 
to the end. You will never enter there only 
by a kind of divine violence. 

In the fourth place, in proof of my pro- 
position, I refer to the grandeur of the reward. 
I do this to stimulate my own heart and 
yours. There is a glorious picture in the 
twelfth chapter of Hebrews. The Chris- 
tian man is spoken of as a runner, a man 
running a race, and this is the scene: I see 
the vast plains along which he is to run his 
long race; I see in the distance the goal 
which he is to reach and the mark which he 
is to touch with his right hand. To encour- 
age him to continue to the end, he is 
exhorted to look unto Jesus, who for the joy 
which was set before him endured the cross, 
despising the shame. And then to make the 
thing perfect in grandeur all heaven is look- 
ing .down upon the athlete—the spiritual 
runner, as he urges his way, every nerve 
strained, across that long plain—angels bend 
in wonder, glorified spirits around the throne 
of God look anxiously on, the great God 
Himself looks down with divine pity upon 
him. He stretches every sinew, and at last, 
at last, at last heaven’s door is gained, a flash 
of glory meets the eye, and the faithful servant 
enters into the joy of his Lord. 
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GOD'S WITNESSES. 
“ The mouth of babes and sucklings.” 


MOUTHS of little children, 
Witnessing for God ; 
And we count their sayings 
Half-profane and odd. 


Mouths of little children, 
Wreathing into smiles, 

As tf still they’d woo us 
With their simple wiles. 

Mouths of little children, 
Breaking into cries, 

As they look and wonder 
With their asking eyes. 


Mouths of little children, 
Pleading then in prayer, 
Asting Him who sent them, 

Why we do not care ? 


Mouths of little children, 
Bursting into song, 

As we turn and tell them 
We have done them wrong. 


Mouths of little children, 
Teaching us to pray, 
As we turn and worship, 
From what children say. 
RH. S. 




















A MEETING ON HERMON. 


By THE Rev. W. 


lo are many books, but there is only 

one Bible ; and there are many ancient 
countries, but there is only one Holy Land. A 
residence of nearly a decade in Syria has fixed 
an indelible pictureof that land on my memory. 
The picture is abroad landscape of rolling 
hills and winding valleys, of flashing streams 
and fetid ponds, of trackless deserts and 
swarming encampments, of rosy dawns and 
fiery sunsets, of silent desolation and gay 
oriental Babel, with light and shadow giving 
character to each feature, and shading off 
and fading away into unknown regions be- 
yond, 

In the centre of that priceless picture 
stands one grand solitary object, around 
which all the other parts serve as so many 
details, and that object is Mount Hermon. 
My first view of Mount Hermon was disap- 
pointing. Looked at from the ridge of 
Lebanon it did not seem at first sufficiently 
to menace heaven, but, like all really grand 
objects, Hermon grows upon you. From 
my bedroom window in Damascus, the first 
object on which my eyes rested at dawn was 
the blushing snow of Hermon glowing in 
roseate hues while the summit gleamed ame- 
thyst and gold; and at eve the great moun- 
tain flung back his shadow upon us as shrill- 
voiced Moslems from a hundred minarets 
summoned the faithful to prayers. The ex- 
perience of one day was the experience of 
every day. If I looked towards Hermon, 
the venerable mountain, overtopping the 
lower ranges that surged up to his base, 
served as a background to the picture before 
me, and if I turned away I knew that he 
stood there bending over me; and, except 
when at Palmyra or Hamath, I never got be- 
yond the range of his glance. 

Unquestionably the most striking natural 
feature in the Syrian landscape is Mount 
Hermon. It is a dwarf by the side of the 
Himalayas and Chilian Andes, but the asso- 
ciations of Mount Hermon give it an interest 
of a loftier kind than that of mere bigness. 

How few the spots in the Holy Land 
which we can associate with patriarch, pro- 
phet, or apostle with anything like certainty ! 
but of Mount Hermon we may say, with 
absolute certainty, that the eyes of all the 
patriarchs, and apostles, and prophets were 
familiar with its form. Its snowy summit 
rose on Abraham’s view far above Damas- 
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cus, as the immigrant journeyed south: 
Moses viewed it from Pisgah, Joshua from 
the plain of Jericho; David contemplated 
its snows from the thirsty hilis of Judea ; and 
Jesus, as a boy, gazed on the pale blue cone 
from the hills of Nazareth ; and, during all 
His wanderings among the hamlets of Galilee 
and Decapolis, He could never have lost 
sight of Mount Hermon. 

During a six months’ residence at Rasheiya, 
while building a church there, I explored the 
glens and climbed the slopes of Mount 
Hermon until I became thoroughly familiar 
with its chief features. 

I once, and only once, met a human being 
on the top of the mountain, and he was a shep- 
herd who had wandered there with his sheep, 
and had been living on home-made biscuits 
and goat’s milk for several weeks without 
going home. Old men who had lived high 
up the mountain all their lives had never once 
climbed to the top, and only a small propor- 
tion of the mountain villagers had ever been 
led by duty or curiosity to make the ascent. 

In the August of 1869 I invited some of 
the Protestanis of Mount Hermon to meet 
me on the top of the mountain. 

The Protestants of Ain Eshara agreed to 
provide a lamb, and I was to supply rice, 
fruit, and vegetables. On the day of the 
ascent I started from Rasheiya. A smartride 
through vineyards, and over the western 
spurs of Hermon, with a stiff climb of a 
thousand feet up the loose shingle of the 
highest peak, brought me to the summit in 
about three hours. As my friends from Ain 
Eshara had to walk twelve miles and ascend 
five thousand or six thousand feet, they did 
not join me till three hours later. 

While I am awaiting them let me givea 
view of my surroundings. On the top of 
Hermon there is a tolerably level plateau, 
called ed-Dar, four or five hundred paces 
from side to side, It is an irregular angular 
field, such as is common on the mountains 
of Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. Around 
this field there is a ragged fence of rock 
rising into two little peaks about the same 
height on the northern and southern sides. 
Outside this broken wall the mountain de- 
scends abruptly. Near the centre of the 
plateau there is an excavated cave, the 
roof of which is supported by a large column 
of the living mountain not cut away. 
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All the ruins on the top of the mountain 
cluster around the southern peak, which is 
called Kasr esh-Shabib. The rock, which is 
about six yards high, is cut and scarped 
doubtless for sacrificial purposes. Round the 
base of the rock there is a ring of well-dressed 
stones laid end to end, some of them eight 
feet long, and still in their original positions. 
As the rock is longer than broad, this ring of 
stones is oval or elliptical, its greatest 
diameter being forty-three yards, and its 
least about thirty-three. 

South-west of the ring there is the founda- 
tion of a temple twelve paces long by eleven 
wide. The stones of the temple and the ring 
seem from their dressing to be of the same 
period, but there is a breastwork of unhewn 
stone down the mountain, south-west of Kasr 
esh-Shabib, which may be of great antiquity. 
Several Greek letters on stones and one poorly 
executed Greek inscription were discovered 
in the ruins. 

The temple faced the east, and was visible 
to a great distance on the eastern and south- 
eastern sides of the mountain, and as its walls 
were probably covered with brazen plates, 
like the temples of Baalbeck and Abila, it 
must have been a striking sight each morn- 
ing as it blazed like a diamond on the white 
crown of the venerable mountain. This is 
probably the site, and these are probably the 
relics, of the ancient Temple of Baal. 

Six or seven hundred yards from the plateau 
there is another peak, Em-Mutabkhiyeh, but 
as it is separated from the two peaks by a 
considerable dip in the mountain, and as it 
does not rise to the same height, it need 
hardly be reckoned as part of the summit. 

The first of my friends who arrived on the 
summit brought with him, as a substitute for 
the promised lamb, a huge he-goat. As I 
looked at this wild-looking strong man, with 
bare arms and legs, dragging by the horn the 
open-mouthed, red-eyed animal up unto the 
peak, I had before me a perfect picture of 
the scapegoat, in the hands of a fit man, 
bearing ‘out into the wilderness the transgres- 
sions of the congregation. Only twenty-six 
had had courage to climb the mountain, and 
of these two were Druses and one a lady. 
They were, however, the most trustworthy of 
our people. 

As all had arrived, we knelt on the highest 
point of the mountain, and lifted up our 
hearts to God for a blessing on Syria, which 
lay at our feet. Then followed the bustling 
preparation of a Syrian meal. The goat was 
slain on the site of the Temple of Baal, 
around which was strewn deep the ashes 





and charred bones of thousands of similar 
victims. 

Dinner over, the Hermonites scattered 
over the mountain with as hearty a zest for 
field sports as a party of Sunday-school chil- 
dren. They seemed to forget for a day the 
Turkish spoiler and taxgatherer. They ran 
races, they leaped, they shot at a mark, 
they explored the bears’ caves. A few red- 
legged partridges that had come to drink at 
the melting snow and a very white hare re- 
warded the best sportsmen, and one lady- 
butterfly became the subject of the most ex- 
citing chase of the day. The Hermonites 
seemed to have inhaled with the mountain 
air something of the manly spirit of Europe. 

As the day came to a close we gathered 
once more into Baal’s Temple. Here we sang 
praises. One after another of the people 
joined in prayer, and I preached to a most 
attentive audience. The scene was one never 
to be forgotten. Around us soared eagles, 
and corbies, and red-billed choughs, and 
these with a few stonechatters, redstarts, and 
Persian larks, and a solitary goat-sucker, were 
the only living things visible. The view from 
where we stood was unsurpassed, as well on 
account of its varied and sublime loveliness 
as for its secular and sacred associations. 

The western horizon was bounded by the 
great sea, which fringed with silver surf the 
coast of Tyre and Sidon, ten thousand feet 
below. The narrow margin between sea and 
highland is Pheenicia, whose white sails flapped 
in every sea before Great Britain was even a 
name. Tyre on itsrocky island jutted out into 
a sapphire sea just under the setting sun, 
and the mound-like Akka and promontory 
of Carmel were prominent features on the 
-water’s edge. Northward stretched the range 
of Lebanon in grand massive folds, its gorges 
and ravines filled with the most lovely colours. 
The plain of Damascus, like the level bed 
of a sea from which the tide had receded, 
stretched back to the desert ; and Damascus, 
as an isle of verdure, nestled among the roots 
of the mountains, in its wilderness of gardens, - 
lulled and cooled by the streams of Lebanon, 
A great pyramidal shadow of Hermon, thrown 
by the setting sun, grew as the sun descended 
until its apex rested on the city of Damascus, 
We looked down upon the mountains of Ba- 
shan, and into the throats of the extinct volca- 
noes, Southward lay the homeland of Jesus. 
Deep among the hills, like a little millpond, lay 
the lake of Genesareth, and the shining dome of 
the Mosque of Tiberias guided the eye to the 
neighbourhood of Capernaum, where Jesus 
lived asa man. We see the steep hill in the 
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country of the Gadarenes, and the shore by 
whose rippling waves Jesus walked and taught. 
Westward stand the Mountain of the Beati- 
tudes, and the cone of Tabor, and the Hill 
of Nazareth, distinctly visible among the wave- 
like hills of Galilee. Beneath us lies in its 
length and breadth the land— 
** Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 
. Which eighteen hundred years ago were nailed, 
For our advantage, to the bitter cross.” 

And what of the place where we stood? 
The Temple was the lofty, mysterious, sacred 
centre from which the numerous temples 
around Mount Hermon took their time and 
ritual. The Israelites looking northward had 
always considered the white cone by Dan as 
the northern limit of the Holy Land. Was 
it on this partition ground between Jew and 
Gentile, on this high place and centre of sur- 
rounding idolatries, that Jesus, when about 
to consummate the new dispensation of mercy 
to Jew and Gentile alike, met Moses and 
Elias, the Founder and Reformer of the old 
dispensation, in that wondrous scene of His 





ee 
transfiguration? The ever-forming cloud that 
hangs almost unceasingly over the top of 
Hermon seems a living and abiding memento 
of the event. And there could have beep 
no fitter scene for the brief forth-flashing of 
that glory which was soon to shine forth in 
unclouded and unceasing splendour, The 
cloud still lingers on the mountain though 
the Master has gone on to the cloudless land 
but He does not forget those who are still 
among the shadows. And He who passed 
the night on the “high mountain apart” 
with Peter and James and John, and bore 
with their dulness and want of spiritual per. 
ception, will He not look with a kindly eye 
on my strange congregation of rough, but 
earnest, worshippers ? 

Such thoughts crowded upon me as I spoke 
from that sublime pulpit. ‘The day was wear. 
ing to a close; and as I pronounced the be. 
nediction the sun dropped seething-red into 
the Mediterranean. 


“ Not as in northern climes, obscurely bright, 
But one unclouded blaze of living light.’ 





BLESSED IS THE MAN. 
By ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


“ Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly.”—Psatm i. 


HE first and second Psalms are dis- 
tinguished by having no title or pre- 
liminary inscription. They appear to stand 
as an introduction to the Psalter. They 
serve as an overture to the great choral 
symphony which follows, giving forth the 
two great themes which are to be wrought 
into so many forms of melody in later 
Psalms. The one strikes the key-note of the 
blessedness of keeping God’s love ; the other 
puts into music the hope of a coming 
Messiah, and so together they anticipate 
almost all that is to follow. At what stage 
of the collection of the Psalter they were 
prefixed, or by whom, we do not know, and 
the knowledge would be of no importance. 
The teaching of this Psalm astto the bless- 
edness of keeping the law is to some extent 
the characteristic Old Testament teaching of 
the outward prosperity of the righteous, and 
the transiency of the wicked. Christianity does 
not altogether repeat that teaching. The 
Cross has taught new lessons of the meaning 
of suffering and the mystery of pain; and 
now that the Holy One of God has been 
made perfect by suffering, the Old Testament 
thoughts as to the connection between well- 
doing and well-being, so far as externals go, 





have been modified and deepened. But the 
inmost heart of them remains true for ever- 
more, and this Psalm declares a universal 
and irreversible law, rooted in the nature of 
things, and eternal as the throne of God, 
when it declares that obedience is blessed- 
ness, and sin is destruction. Let us read 
the Psalm together and try to bring out some 
of its vivid and far-reaching lessons. 

It is made up of two contrasted pictures: 
first, of the good man, what he is and howhe 
fares; then of the black opposite in ‘the 
rootless, fruitless, fleeting lives of the un- 
godly. The two halves stand opposite each 
other like Ebal and Gerizim, the smiling 
fertile Mount of Blessing, and tHe dark, 
craggy, barren mount from which echoed 
the curses of the law. 

We have first a couple of verses, painting 
in two or three strokes, swift and true as 
Giotto’s, the good man of the Psalter, and 
indeed of the whole Old Testament. “He 
walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly, 
nor standeth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth 
in the seat of the scornful. But his delight 
is in the law of the Lord, and in his lawdoth 
he meditate day and night.” i 

Now it is worth notice that the description 
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—— 
begins with what the good man is wo, be- 
fore it comes to what he is. So, then, the 
outward manifestations of goodness will be 
yery much abstinence from surrounding evil. 
Certainly there must be agreat deal more than 
that, and something much deeper than that ; 
but as long as there is so much wickedness 
in the world, and so many people who do wo+ 


live on the highest grounds, goodness must | 


be very mainly wzlikeness to current fashions, 
and the righteous man’s motto must be, “ So 


did not I, because of the fear of the Lord.” | 
There must be a good, thick, obstinate shell | 


of abstinence, if there is to be a sweet, juicy 
kernel of positive goodness, 
neither purity nor gentleness without the 
power of saying zo. Of course this difference 


from surrounding peoples, as the very head | 
and front of their obedience to Jehovah, was | 


forced upon the Psalraist and his countrymen 
by their national position, but it remains as 
true as ever that the most conspicuous, if not 
the deepest of a Christian’s duties, lies in 
decisive separation of himself from prevailing 
maxims and practices. “ Be not conformed 
to this world,” is not indeed the profoundest 
law which we have to obey, nor is it the first 
in order of time, for there must be transfor- 
mation if there is to be nonconformity to the 
world, seeing that we are all at first moulded 
after its fashion ; and there must be a pattern 
to which we are becoming assimilated, if we 
are to maintain and increase our unlikeness 
to the system of things around us—but it 
cannot be too clearly apprehended, or too 
pointedly emphasized, that no godliness is 
genuine which does not find itself out. of 
sympathy with the prevailing tone around. 
The men whose actions are to be shunned 
are described under three names, in which 
perhaps a climax may be traced, if not 
very definitely as between “ungodly” and 
“sinners,” yet between both of these and 
“scorners,” inasmuch as the wickedness 
which has become so self-conscious as to 
speak proudly and contemptuously against 
God, “letting the rank tongue blossom into 
speech,” is more confirmed and profound than 
the dumb sort. We may notice too, that the 
acts by which association in this ascending 
scale of evil are expressed, are also arranged 
inan order of increasing permanence, and, 
as it were, habit of life—inasmuch as to 
“walk” implies a less fixed and deliberate 
posture than to “stand,” while “he that sits 
in the seat of the scornful ” has plainly made 
himself one of the company in a leisurely, 
Continuous fashion, more than has he that 
stands in the way of sinners.” 





There will be | 


What the good man is follows on the de- 
scription of what he is not. “ His delight is 
in the law of the Lord, and in His law doth 
he meditate day and night.” The positive 
side is more inward than the negative. We 
are not led to look at isolated acts of righteous- 
ness, but are shown the vital energy from 
which all such acts must flow. With all its 
insisting on details of conduct the Old Tes- 
| tament ideal lays quite as much stress on the 
| disposition and motives as the New does, 
and is high above the low and shallow 
morality which moves only amidst surface 
externalisms of action without penetrating to 
the hidden man of the heart. The large 
lesson is taught us here, that the only basis of 
wholesome, wise abstinence from evil is an 
inward affection to good. ‘I will not” will 
only be said resolutely when it comes after 
|a previous “I will.” There must be some 
potent attraction to draw a man out of the 
mass of evil around him. There must be 
some impenetrable crystalline wall about 
him as round the diver in his bell, to keep 
the wild, wide ocean that welters about him 
from flowing in upon him. We shall shun 
the seat of scorners and the counsel of the 
ungodly then, and only then, when we 
delight in the law of the Lord. All rules 
for conduct are narrow and pedantic unless 
they rest on this; and all estimates of men 
according to conduct are shallow unless they 
take into account the attitude to that law. 

In the narrower sense the law is the 
“Mosaic,” the actual objective revelation of 
divine will made in words. In the wider 
sense it is, as in Psalm xix., the whole body 
of divine utterances by which that will is 
made known, So we may include in it all 
the knowledge of God that influences cha- 
racter and conduct, from whatever source 
we derive it. The expressed will of God, 
however learned, is the good man’s occupa- 
tion and joy. 

He delights in the law of the Lord. To 
the good man, and to us, if we be as God 
would have us, it is no harsh taskmaster 
standing over against him whip in hand, but 
a loving monitor, whose voice is music, and 
her counsels peace. ‘Taste and inclination 
should be parallel with the will of God, and 
“IT wish” and “I ought” be the same. Law 
and choice should coincide Kike two circles 
of the same diameter, laid on each other, 
and the commandment should be no outward 
precept or prohibition written on stone, but 
the dictate of the illuminated will of man 
harmonized with the sovereign will of God. 

And, of course, if there be delight in the 
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law, there will be constant occupation with | 


it. The best test of a man’s tastes are the 
subjects to which his thoughts spontaneously 
recur when set free. The profession of loving 
the law of the Lord must be put down as 
hollow if the man seldom thinks about it, and 
had rather entertain any other contemplations 
than those which busy themselves with his 
duty as God would have him to do it. He 
is the good man who loves the law because 
he loves the law-giver, and whose mind is 
ever turning to the will of God because he 
loves it, in all constant activity of the day 
seeking to know what is duty, and if not 
consciously, yet really, striving to live as ever 
in the great Task-master’s eye, and in the 
hours of repose and solitude finding solace 
and reinvigoration in the patient prayerful 
meditation on the will, which to know is 
wisdom, and to keep life. 

So far our Psalm and the Old Testament 
carry us, but the question rises, How are these 
rebellious wills of ours to be brought into 
such harmony with God as to love His law? 
Judaism has no full answer, and this Psalm, 
with its ideal of a good man, is as much a 
prophecy awaiting fulfilment outside of that 
system as is the following one with its ideal 
of a Messiah. Both point to the same person. 
He who fulfils the one fulfils also the other. 
Christ comes saying, “I delight to do Thy 
will, and Thy lawis within my heart,” and by 
him we may each have the same experience 
for our own, and have God’s law written on 
our hearts and minds, our rebellious wills 
harmonized into perfect obedience, and our 
busy, wandering thoughts settled and centred 
in still meditation on the law we love. 

Have I this character? Have I taken the 
right way to get it? Only when I love the 
law-giver shall I love Hislaw. Only when I 
know and believe His love to me shall I love 
the law-giver. Only when I know Christ 
shall I believe in God’s love to me. 

The second half of this first picture tells 
us how it fares with the good man, in that 
one speaking figure of the tree planted by 
the rivers of water. In our climate trees do 
not need to be near a stream, but even with 
us many a willow bending over the brook 
might illustrate this metaphor. The rivers 
of water are to the tree what the law of the 
Lord is to the man. That is a grand thought. 
God’s will known and loved feeds the soul, 
refreshes it, and makes it fair, vigorous, and 
fruitful. Everything lives whithersoever the 
river cometh, and the health and beauty and 
productiveness of man lies in his absorbing 
it into the very innermost depths of his being. 








Look at the details into which this bles. 
sedness from incorporating the will of God 
into our lives is drawn out. Such a man is 
“ planted,” or rather, “ rooted,” that is to say, 
he has got hold of a foundation that gives 
steadfastness to his life and character. Hig 
roots are anchored in firm ground, like trees 
perched upon rock, which send their strong 
fingers feeling down the side of the stone 
till they reach the soil. So if we send our 
roots past all fleeting things down to the will 
of God, and anchor ourselves fast to that 
unchangeable purpose which alone abides, 
we shall not fear change, nor dread that any 
storms will move us from our firm abode. 

Such a man is fed and nourished by the re- 
vealed will of God. His law is our true susten- 
ance for heart and willand mind. Meditation 
on it is like the tree in the meadow pushing 
its roots underground towards the stream, 
To bathe our thoughts in that law nourishes 
them with truth ; to let it lave the rootlets of 
our hearts refreshes them with bright and 
overflowing love ; to plunge our wills therein 
strengthens and vitalises them by obedience, 
Whoso lives by and for the law of God shall 
never thirst, and whosoever can say, My meat 
is to do the will of Him that sent me, shall 
never hunger. 

Such a man will be vigorous and fruitful. 
Leaf and fruit—fruit for use, leafage for beauty; 
the foliage of an outward profession, so fatal 
if it be “leaves only,” and the fruit of holy 
living—all that pertains to vigorous, healthy 
life will be brought to perfection in its variety 
of form and at its season. He whose roots 
are struck into the river will keep his leaves 
long green, when others are sere and yellow, 
and will have vigour to produce and ripen 
the fruit which falls from others green and 
sour. The poor trees in our town gardens 
drop their fruit half-matured and shed their 
brown leaves by July. But communion with 
God and absorbing His law into our lives 
will keep us vigorous, and fit us to bring 
forth in conduct and character whatsoever 
things are fair and good. 

Such a man will be prosperous. Of course 
that is not absolutely true about outward 
things. Many a sorrow, disappointment, and 
failure will be his, and good men, like others, 
have often to stand amid the ruins of their 
plansand confess themselves beaten. But still, 
in inmost reality, all true fruit of a good man’s 
life shall prosper. That is absolutely true if 
we rightly understand what is “ fruit” and 
what is true “ prosperity.” The life of sense 
and time will have its full share of cares and 
trials, of foiled efforts and abortive hopes, of 
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leaves battered and torn by the storm, and 
of fruit blown from the tree green ; but the 
true life of the spirit that is noted in the law 
of the Lord will bring forth much fruit, and 
that fruit will remain, when the world and the 
fashion of it have passed away, “‘even as a 
fig-tree casteth her untimely figs when she is 
shaken of a mighty wind.” 

But it is time to turn to the other picture 
here, the contrast of the rootless, fruitless, 
fleeting lives of the godless. 

The “ungodly,” or “sinners,” of whom 
the Psalm speaks, are all those who do not 
thus love the law of God. No special aggra- 
vation of immorality or active hostility against 
God and goodness constitutes the “ungodly” 
in the Scriptural use of the word. It in- 
cludes a great many most “ respectable ” 
people; it includes ourselves in so far as we 
are not under the influence of love to the 
will of God, and every man who is not so 
influenced. 

Note the details of the picture as before. 
The contrast in the two metaphors of the 
tree and the chaff is most eloquent. We see 
the high Eastern threshing-floor, often on a 
hilltop, like that which Araunah gave to 
David for the site of his temple, open to 
every wind that blows, and the light chaff 
whirling off it in clouds at each gust. Such 
aman has no roots: chaff has no fangs to 
hold by anything. Sow it and it cannot 
grow. Lay it on the ground and it has no 
gtip of it. There is nothing outside itself to 
which it can adhere. That is the picture of 
the man who has no hold on the manifested 
will of God. Whatever he may seem to hold 
by, his life lacks a permanent foundation, of 
whose fixedness it may partake. Nothing 
will stay our spirits, nor give tranquillity to 
our lives, nor afford a basis of firm prin- 
ciples for conduct, like the will of the Lord 
+ gaan in our hearts and wrought into our 
ives. 

Chaff is barren. There is no life in it, and 
nothing will come out of it. 
work produces nothing that is in accordance 
with the law of God is reckoned, in the 
judgment of Heaven, as having produced 
nothing at all, inasmuch as all his busy 
activity and fiery energy have resulted in 
nothing that corresponds to what men are 
meant to be and do, How many a life, 
crowded with toil and full of what the world 
reckons noble work, falls under that dis- 
mal condemnation, and is only “wood, hay, 
stubble” for the fire that tries all deeds! 
Fruit is “unto holiness, and the end ever- 
lasting life.” Work which is not that, is 


The man whose» 





the unfruitful work of darkness, and the 
career which only produces such is, in the 
judgment of Heaven, which is the judgment 
of truth, barren and unprofitable. 

Such a career is transient. Rootless and 
fruitless, the chaff is swept from the thresh- 
ing floor by every puff of wind, and no man 
goes to find it as it flies. The man who has 
no hold on God’s law has no anchorage that 
keeps him steady when the storms of tempta- 
tion blow, and is as little able to resist its 
gusts as the chaff can lie quiet on the ground 
when, the husbandman’s fan is in his hand. 
And he is as much the sport of change as of 
temptation. His life has not struck down to 
the heart of things, therefore he is blown 
about by every wind of circumstance, and 
when times change he is changed in them ; 
and, since he has not grasped the eternal, 
nor lived for it in this fleeting present, “what 
is his life? It is even as a vapour that 
appeareth for a little time and then vanisheth 
away.” 

Our Psalm goes on to speak of how the 
godless man fares in a future winnowing, which 
is to come to pass. Because of this inherent 
worthlessness, something still more grave is 
certain, namely, his being swept away “in 
the judgment.” That can scarcely refer 
merely to the continuous judgment of a re- 
tributive providence going on in this life. 


It is most naturally understood as a distinct 
anticipation of a future act of judgment after 
death—* the day of judgment,” as one of 
the Jewish commentators explains it here, an 
exposition which is favoured by the definite 


article in the phrase. So the solemn thought 
is presented that the inherent worthlessness 
and necessary transiency of such lives will 
come out in the time of that judgment by 
God, which will, sooner or later, disclose the 
character of each life and bring into action a 
fuller retribution. These rootless lives shall 
shrink up and perish like chaff in the fire— 
a tremendous emblem of an awful fact. One 
cannot but remember how John the Baptist 
uses the same two metaphors of trees and 
chaff in his prophecy of the judgment which 
the Messiah’s coming was to bring, and lay 
to heart the warning that every tree which 
bringeth not forth good fruit is cast into the 
fire, as well as the chaff fanned out of His 
floor when He comes to purge it. 

Such men shall not stand in the congrega- 
tion of the righteous. They shall be sepa- 
rated then from the true Israel, in outward 
place, as they are now in inmost reality. 
Such a word points unmistakably onwards 
to a time when place and companionship 
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shall correspond to character, when, by a 
moral and spiritual necessity like that which 
lays the sediment at the bottom of an un- 
disturbed cup, or that which strews the 
pebbles on Portland beach in lines accord- 
ing to their weight, men shall be joined with 
their fellows, and each shall go to his own 
place—that for which he is fitted by cha- 
racter—and shall find himself surrounded by 
the society of his peers. 

Finally, the deepest ground of all this 
solemn series of contrasts is set forth in the 
different relations which the two “ways” 
bear to God. “ For the Lord knoweth the 
way of the righteous, but the way of the un- 
godly shall perish.” There is here a double 
antithesis, as I suppose, each clause requir- 
ing to be completed from the other. He 
knows the way of the righteous, therefore it 
abides: the way of the wicked shall perish 
because he knows it not. 

So, then, what God knows abides. Of 
course His knowledge means here not that 
bare Divine omniscience, before whose clear 
eye all things good and bad are exposed, 
but that loving knowledge which includes 
pity and fatherly care, suth as makes it a 
joy for the soul to think, “He knows my 











wanderings in this great wilderness,” © go 
may we be sure that He will watch over oy; 
course with His wise providence and foster. 
ing care, Enough for us to know that He 
knows our way, and that beneath the guar. 
dianship of His eyeit is safe. Then we can 
commit our way to the Lord, whether we 
mean by the word His providences for us, 
or our activity for Him, and be at peace. 

And, on the other hand, all that He does 
not so look on and know is doomed to destruc. 
tion. His frown destroys, His averted coun. 
tenance withers, and so the path which they 
take who shape their paths by their own will 
and not by His perishes, like some road tom 
by avalanche or swept away by flood. This 
is not always quickly true, but in the lon 
run it always is. Nothing lasts but obedience. 
Think of how life’s activities end in death, 
and how vain all seems unless for the life 
beyond. Think of how all fades away ina 
few years. Think of how judgment, which 
is destruction, falls upon every fabric of a 
godless life, and let us hold Him by the hand 
who is Himself “the way,” and who alone 
gives strength to tread life’s road in peace, 
and ask Him to lead us by “the way ever- 
lasting.” 





\ \ JE read of deeds of bravery and thrilling 

scenes of valour enacted under the 
pressure of the excitement of the battle-field ; 
but these pale before the stern determination 
and heroic will that grasps all the difficulties 
and yet manfully goes forth, at the risk of life 
and limb, to share the dangers and perils of 
the deep, in rescuing shipwrecked mariners 
from a watery grave. This undaunted heroism 
and devoted humanity cannot be stimulated 
by the hope of pecuniary gain, for at best all 
each man can expect is but ten shillings ; and 
surely such an insignificant sum would never 
be worth the risk and noble self-sacrifice such 
deeds entail. 

I am going to tell you a story of thirteen 
brave men, and two noble-hearted women, 
well worth repeating. It will at least be long 
held dear in the memory of many sailors. 

One certain morning in the beginning of the 
year, a high wind had been blowing all night, 
and a heavy sea was on. It was especially felt 
at Mumbles Head, near Swansea, which gets 
the full strength and fury of the Atlantic surges 
as they roll into the Bristol Channel. On this 


A KNOTTED SHAWL AND A LIFE-BOAT. 








morning, between nine and ten o’clock, a 
Prussian vessel, quite beyond control, was 
seen drifting up the Bristol Channel in the 
direction of a ridge of rocks to the westward 
of the Mumbles Lighthouse ; she struck upon 
the rocks, and a tug near sounded a signal of 
distress. A crew of thirteen men at once 
volunteered help, and put forth in the life- 
boat, among them Jenkin Jenkins, the cox- 
swain, and his four sons. After a resolute 
pull through a heavy and broken sea, they 
feared the wreck, let go the anchor, and 
flung out cable so as to reach the shipwrecked, 
who were desperately hanging on to the 
masts, rigging, and other parts of the vessel, 
which was then fast going to pieces; the 
immense waves were thundering against her 
and sweeping clean over her decks, tearing 
and shivering her with every blow. By 
means of a grappling-iron the boatmen suc- 
ceeded in hauling off two of the crew, 
when, in the act of rescuing a third, a sea of 
unusual height and power having struck the 
life-boat and flung the whole of her crew into 
the sea, each man was suddenly called to 
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struggle for his own life. Notwithstanding, 
Jenkins noticed that all three masts were 
plucked out of the shattered wreck “as if 
they had been three stalks of corn.” The 
boat having righted, the coxswain somehow 
managed to roll into her and lay hold of his 
son William and a man named Macnamara, 
and drag them in too. Before the boat 
could be manned the sea took her again 
and, hurling her against the wreck, staved in 
one of her sides. The coxswain, who tells 
the story, says, “ One of my sons, John, said 
to me, ‘It is all over with us, father.’ I 
replied, ‘I believe it is; the sea will settle us 
now.’ John also said, ‘My head is cut 
open.’ I told him mine was too, The 
bottom of the life-boat was like a slaughter- 
house, covered with blood.” 

Once more the boat was capsized, and 
again the poor fellows were all flung into the 
sea. The coxswain then hung on to the life- 
line attached to the boat, and, as soon as he 
saw a chance, struck out for the land, which 
he reached more dead than alive ; and, as he 
lay exhausted on the beach, he espied two 
drowning men, William Rosser and John 
Thomas, about three yards out, struggling for 
life. Three soldiers stood helplessly by, 
making a futile attempt to throw a clothes- 
line, but not nearly within their reach, when 
Jenkins implored them to go to the rescue. 
“Save the men,” he cried; “for shame! 
don’t Jet them drown before your eyes.” 

But what the soldiers were too timid to 
attempt in such a sea two women tried. 
These were Jessie Ace and her married sister, 
Mrs. Wright, daughters of the lighthouse- 
keeper. ‘Come back, come back,” shouted 
their father, “ you'll lose your lives!” “Tl 
lose my life before I’ll see men drown,” was 
Jessie’s reply. They tore off their shawls, 
knotted them together, and, upholding each 
other, waded out into the caldron of foam. 

Keeping hand in hand, and with hearts 
made fearless to all peril but that of the two 
exhausted men drowning for want ofa helping 
hand, they managed to hold each other up 
till they could throw the end of their shawls 
within reach of the men, and then by these 
knotted shawls dragged them both to land. 

The bravery of these women stands out in 
marked contrast against the pusillanimity of 
the three men, whose conduct in the stimu- 
lating excitement of battle might do more 
credit to their uniform. 

Jenkins, who still lay exhausted on the 
beach, had watched his son John as he clung 





to the life-boat as long as he could.» At last 
he let go, and was gradually floated to 
land. When quite near, he was drawn out 
again by the out-suck of the recoiling wave, 
Then the coxswain, crawling as close as he 
could to his helpless son, succeeded in getting 
hold of his collar and thankfully drew him 
to shore. He bent. over him and said 
“Johnny, are you alive?” There was no 
answer. The old man put his hand on his 
son’s face, and felt it was stone cold. “ My 
boy,” he cried,. “it is too late! My poor 
Johnny’s dead!” When the poor fellow 
reached this part of the story he completely 
broke down and sobbed. 

When the life-boat capsized, two of Jenkins’s 
sons swam to. the Mixen Sands and awaited 
a tug or some passing vessel, but finding 
nothing camie to their rescue, they flung 
themselvés into,the sea, and thus. were 
floated into a e called Bob’s Cave. The 
first who reached there, finding some one 
near, asked who it was, and was answered, 
“Your brother George; save me,” and he 
caught hold of and secured him. Here they 
stayed for two hours before the lighthouse- 
keeper discovered them, and when he did so, 
he let them down a jug of warm tea, but 
could not help them further till the tide went 
down, when. it was found that George 
Jenkins’s leg. was broken. Besides John, 
another of the brothers was drowned, and 
two others of the thirteen men who put off in 
the Mumbles life-boat to rescue the crew of 
the Prussian barque. Poor fellows! as to 
their fate, I fear the winds and waves have 
a sad, sad story to relate. 

For the invention of the life-boat we are in- 
debted to Mr. Greathead, inthe year 1789. And 
that first life-boat was the means of rescuing 
three hundred persons from an untimely grave. 
Some few. years later it was thought that the 
life-boat then in use might be improved 
upon, and, in the competition. that followed, 
the question arose, which would be the most 
desirable—a boat which, if overturned, would 
right itself at once, or one it would be im- 
possible to capsize? I think we need go no 
farther than this painful incident of the wreck 
off Mumbles Head to decide for a boat that 
could not be capsized. 

How different from the Mumbles life-boat 
is that which puts out to sea to save the 
sinner, struggling despairingly without hope. 
That Life-boat will never be overturned, 
however wildly the winds may rage or the 
surging billows roll. 

E. M. SANDERS, 





MY NEIGHBOUR. 


LUKE x. 25-37. 


HE parable of the Good Samaritan seems, 
7 like the other parables of our Lord, to 
have been suggested by the circumstances of 
time and place. We are not told directly 
where our Lord was, but we find Him soon after 
uttering this parable, entering the village of 
Martha and Mary. This village of Bethany 
was a mountain hamlet, that stood at the 
head of the mountain pass that led from 

erusalem to Jericho. The pass was steep, 
and led through bare precipices and rugged 
hills, and had long been known by the name, 
“the bloody way.” It was infested with 
robbers. The city of Jericho was one of the 
chief stations of the priests and Levites. 
They lived at Jericho, coming up in their 
turn for their service in the Temple. Such 
being the case, priests and Levites would 
often be passengers on the road, and, 
amongst the incidents of the road, it was 
not an unusual circumstance to find a tra- 
veller fallen amongst thieves. 

A certain man, says Jesus in his parable, 
going down from Jerusalem to Jericho fell 
among thieves. The robbery was accom- 

ied with cruelty. Perhaps the man re- 
sisted. At all events he was stripped of his 
clothes, and left wounded, lying in the road- 
way. The man was half dead. Ah well, 
you say, he will not lie long there, for it is 
afrequented road, and the first person passing 
by must see him. The wounded man lying on 
the ground would hear a footstep, before he 
would see the passenger coming. He listens 
and hears the sound of the foot of a man, 
and not of a beast. You know the pace of a 
man, how slowly he walks when he is ona 
journey. Looking at him in the distance he 
hardly seems to be moving. The wounded 
man would listen to the footsteps, as to the 
beating of a clock, and every minute would 
seem to be an hour. At last the steps are 
close at hand, and the wounded man hears 
them not stopping, but crossing over to the 
other side. He would hardly believe his 
ears. And we, had we been there, should 
hardly have believed our eyes. For the man 
is a priest, a servant of God, oné who knows 
the will of God, that every man shall love his 
neighbour as himself. , And—but who are 
we, that we should blame this man for not 
stopping? Have not we hurried on our way 
as we passed by some one in trouble? And 
the priest would have his excuses. He 
might have been timid, and have thought 
that the robbers were still in the neighbour- 
hood. And have not we been frightened 





from helping others, because it would be 
dangerous for us to do so? Besides we read 
that he “came down,” and so was coming. 
from Jerusalem. He would therefore have 
been engaged in the very service of God in 
his temple. His duty, he would feel, had 
been fulfilled. And then, again, he might 
have thought that the wounded man was a 
Samaritan, and the Jews have no dealings 
with the Samaritans. 

But the place is a thoroughfare, and the 
next passer-by will be sure to help. And 
presently another foot-fall is heard. It also 
is the foot of a man. There will not be 
another man like this priest. And surely we 
are right, for this man stops and looks, and 
sees for himself. The wounded man’s heart 
would revive within him, as he heard the- 
Levite pause, and he would be expecting the 
touch of the helping hand; but no, the: 
Levite also turns, moves away, crosses the- 
road, and goes on his journey. 

But yet another footstep; and this time 
it is the foot of a beast. The beast starts at 
the smell of blood, and at the sight of the 
prostrate figure. And, what is better, his 
rider springs from his back, not thinking of the 
robbers or of himself, but only of the poor 
half-dead man. He forgets the purpose of his 
journey, and the fact that if the man dies, 
and he is found where he is, he may be mis- 
taken for the murderer. He loses sight of 
everything but the object of pity. He thinks 
only of what he can do, and does it. He 
puts his wine-flask to the parched lips; he 
pours oil into the wounds, and binds them 
up, tearing up his own clothes for the purpose. 
He raises the wounded man, lifts him up, 
and sets him upon the beast, and walks by 
his side. He is not thinking of the annoy- 
ance of the delay, any more than of the 
exposure to danger, but goes on step by step 
till the inn is reached. And then he does 
not start on his journey at once and leave 
him, but stays by him, and takes care of him. 
And when obliged on the morrow to leave 
him, he takes the responsibility upon himself. 
“Take care of him,” he says to the host, giving 
him two-pence, “ and whatsoever thou spend- 
est more, when I return, I will repay thee.” 

“Which now of these three thinkest thou 
was neighbour unto him that fell among 
thieves? and tlie lawyer said, He that showed 
mercy on him. Then Jesus said unto him, 
Go, and do thou likewise.” 

And what Jesus said to the lawyer, Jesus 
says to us all. E. HART. 
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By THE AUTHOR OF “ EPISODES IN AN OBSCURE LIFE.” 


SECOND STAGE, 


WHEN he had been tempted for a 

moment to envy the snugness and 
freedom from care about the morrow of an 
old bedesman whom he had seen, when 
passing the almshouses in Goldsmith’s Row, 
tottering on to his cushioned arm-chair be- 
side his brightly burning little fire, Cole 
had the next moment scoffed at the notion 
as preposterously absurd. ‘ Poor lonely old 
chap!” he had muttered. “ Why, he’s glad 
to get a good-morning even from me when I 
go by!” 

Teddy’s youngest two, a little girl and a 
smaller boy, were standing on the tiny steps 
of his pill-box of a house on the other side 
of London Fields, on the look-out for their 
father. Forth they raced, bareheaded, to 
meet him, as soon as they made him out, the 
little girl carrying a little tabby cat cuddled 
in her arms. 

“It’s Bluey’s birthday, pap-pa,” she cried, 
“and you went away this morning without 
even wishing her many happy returns of the 
«day. I bought her a ha’p’orth of milk for a 

_*birthday present out of my own money-box.” 

Even the little Coles had money-boxes, 
and little as they held, it was sometimes 
proudly lent to eke out the contents of the 
family purse when at the lowest ebb. 

“ Dear, dear, dear,” said Teddy, professing 
to feel greatly rebuked by his little daughter’s 
reproach, “ But what a pretty keepsake you 
gave her—how long did she keep it, Sissy ?” 

“Why, she drank it—so, of course, she’s 
got it now, you silly man!” retorted the little 
girl with triumphant logic. 

“Give me a ride home, paps!” shouted 
the little boy, swarming up his parent as if 
he had been a pole. 

With Master Bobby on his shoulder, and 

. Sissy and Bluey on his arm, Teddy proceeded 
to his home. His wife came out of the little 
. front parlour as he staggered up the steps. 
“Get down, Bobby, get down at once, sir, 
or you'll break your neck,” she said. “ Really, 
~Sissy, I’m astonished at you, a great girl like 
you, behaving in ‘that way out of doors. 
What will the neighbours think? Ah, Mr. 
Cole, you ought to exert yourself for your 
children. They’re fond enough of you, poor 
dears—fonder than they are of me that am 
always slaving for them. I don’t grudge you 
their love—though when things come to the 





worst, they’ll soon find out who they’ve got 
to look to; but it ought to stir you up to do 
something for them—it really ought, Mr, 
Cole.” 

Little Teddy, who had been doing his 
poor little best, lengthened his countenance 
at this reproof, whereupon Bobby, who did 
not approve of any one of his gender being 
scolded by the other sex, strove to cheer kis 
fellow-sufferer by whispering— 

“Never mind, Teddy, 7 ain’t angry with 
you,” 

After tea the elephants, &c., were brought 
out, and the little ones were to the full as 
delighted with them as the children Teddy 
had seen in Paternoster Row could have 
been with their costly toys. These prodigies 
of humorous art, indeed, were more precious 
to Sissy and Bobby than any mere bought 
playthings would have been. Any one whohad 
money enough could have purchased those, 
but these had been made expressly for them, 
and by their own wonderful genius of a papa, 
who, although he was not at all an august 
being in their eyes, like mamma, was pro- 
nougced by these young critics to be able to 
do “some things better” even than that 
majestic personage, and whom they did not 
like the less because they could make a play- 
fellow of him, a playfellow altogether such a 
one as themselves, inasmuch as he, like 
themselves, was liable to scoldings. 

Whilst the other children got up their next 
day’s lessons, Bobby, Sissy, Bluey, and Teddy 
sprawled on the hearthrug and put the ele- 
phants, cows, horses, donkeys, dogs, High- 
landers, sailors, beaux, belles, and hand-in- 
hand infantry through a curious variety of 
evolutions, Teddy taking quite as much 
interest in them as any of his playmates, and 
forgetting for the time his fears about the 
future. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Cole, with a pyramid of 
hosiery before her, severely darned stock- 
ings. 

She was pleased that her little ones were 
amused, but still she could not refrain from 
regarding their amuser, when her eyes con- 
descended to fall upon him, with a cold 
look of scornful rebuke. ‘‘ How did I ever 
come to wed that heedless, trifling baby?” 
she seemed to be asking herself. Teddy 
chanced once to catch this look in the midst 
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° . ° | r ’ a 
of his play, and smitten with compunction | “There was a gen’leman a-axin’ for ye arter 


by his wife’s industry, he entreated her to | 


ut by her work and read the newspaper 
which he had brought home. “ And will 
you mend the stockings, Mr. Cole?” she 
inquired in a solemnly sarcastic voice. 

Poor little Teddy almost wished he could. 
He had a very humble opinion of his utility 
in the world, and his wife had a knack of 
making it still humbler. 

Even when the children had gone to bed, 
and the pile of stockings had been finished, 
Mrs. Cole got out a garment of some kind 
and went on plying her needle with grim 
persistency, declining her husband's offer to 
read to her on the ground that she was too 
much racked with anxiety as to the fate of 
her dear children to have any time to attend 
to such frivolous mattérs as politics and 
general intelligence, or idle stories written 
for idle people. 

After that Teddy could no longer enjoy 
the book he had taken up. At any rate, to 
read it under the severe eyes of a wife plying 
her needle, thread, and scissors, like the 
three Fates rolled into one, seemed to him 
next door to a crime. Accordingly he soon 


slipped off to bed, feeling very much ashamed 
of himself for being of so little use in the 
“Why, what could I do,” thought 


world, 
Teddy, “ if I were to lose the Lisbon? And 
perhaps I shall. It would be a comfort to 
have some real work to do. I should feel 
more like an honest man than I do now. 
But then it wouldn’t be a comfort to have 
nothing at all to do, with such a family as 
I've got; and I shouldn’t feel a bit more 
honest if I must either steal or else let my 
children starve.” 

Teddy generally woke in a cheerful mood, 
however doleful had been his state of mind 
when he went to bed. As usual, next day, 
he delighted Sissy by feeding Bluey at break- 
fast time with scraps of his own toast. Sissy 
was not allowed to feed her cat at meal- 
times, and Teddy did it half upon the sly, 
as if not quite sure whether or not he 
had a right to do as he liked with his 
own bread and butter. He enabled Bobby, 
as usual, to take horse exercise in his own 
grounds, giving him, before going to busi- 
hess, a ride round the back garden, as big as 
a decent-sized dinner-table, and the front 
garden rather bigger than a large hearthrug. 
He gave a cheery good morning to his old 
acquaintances in Goldsmith’s Row as he 
went by, but when he reached the square 
his spirits fell. He had scarcely got inside 
the lobby before Mrs. Slack informed him, 





hoffice hours, an’ a-wantin’ to know where ye 
lived when you was at ’ome. I couldn’t tell 
him, in course, for blest if I know, for all the 
time you’ve been ’ere.” 

Teddy did not tell her, he was too anxious 
to learn what the inquisitive gentleman was 
like ; and when he ascertained from her de- 
scription that it must have been Mr. Spott, 
he went up-stairs with a heavy heart, although 
with a springier tread than usual, as if trying 
to convince himself that he would find in his 
letter-box a better raison d’é#re than usual. 

But the letter-box was empty, and the 
“social leader” in his paper (Teddy, to pass 
away the time, always reserved the long 
portions of his journal for office consumption, 
glancing at telegram headings and the briefest 
paragraphs only at breakfast time) chanced 
to be on the misuse of charities. No men- 
tion was made of the Lisbon in that incisive 
essay, and yet Teddy could only half per- 
suade himself that he was not personally 
pointed at in the following paragraph :— 
** Charity, verily, in such cases begins at 
home ; in the hall or passage, that is, or on 
the doorstep, where a poor friend or relative 
is waiting, hat in hand. We have heard of 
an old gentleman so tender-hearted that he 
could not bear to scrunch a snail, and, there- 
fore, he pitched those that he found feeding 
on his own cabbages over the wall into his 
neighbour’s garden. There are many such 
benevolent old gentlemen amongst the 
managers of our benevolent institutions. 
They do not choose that the slimy snails 
which obtrude themselves upon them should 
spoil their own gardens, and so they tenderly 
drop them over the wall into Charity’s. To 
change the figure, they lift lamed or lazy 
locusts on to any little bit of greenmeat 
within their reach, which does not belong to 
themselves, and then walk on complacently 
murmuring, ‘Charity never faileth.’” 

“ Have I lived to be called a slimy snail, 
a lazy locust, and not to be quite sure whether 
I ain’t?” thought Teddy; and the poor little 
fellow almost burst into tears. 

As usual, on his half holiday, Teddy took 
Sissy and Bobby on to the Downs, and at 
first, being, barring his responsibilities, almost 
as big a baby or as little a child as his 
youngsters, he was as pleased as they were 
with the boisterous sport of the parti-coloured 
football players, and the games in which the 
three themselves indulged. 

But after a time Teddy’s spirits flagged, 
and instead of running he began to walk 
with so sedate a gait that Bobby was dis- 
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gusted, and leaving his father and sister to 
pursue the even tenor of their way, hovered 
around them and made dashes at them like a 
Bedouin with hostile intentions against a 
slowly moving caravan. 

“Why have they put wire round the 
lamps ?” asked Sissy as they passed a lamp- 
post. 

“‘ Because the naughty boys used to throw 
stones and break the glass,” answered 
Teddy. 

“ And the naughty girls too! No, they’d 
‘have been afraid of the policemen,” cried 
Bobby, who just then ran up, and who was 
in the habit, when he {heard boys blamed for 
anything, of first asserting that the other sex 
were equally to blame, and then of finding 
in the misdeed proof of a virtue beyond the 
teach of womankind. 

“ Ah, Bobby,” said his father, “I’m afraid 
women are the best. Anyhow,I hope you'd/ 
grow up to be some good in the world. Z 
ain’t much.” 

“You're the best old paps that ever was,” 
shouted Bobby indignantly, as he darted off 
once more, leaving Sissy to enjoy the, in his 
eyes, very tame delight of recounting all the 
marvellous exploits which Bluey had per- 
formed since the morning. Bobby was very 
fond of his little sister, and never tormented 
her kitten intentionally, but still he looked 
upon them both as, in different measures, 
inferior animals. Positive—cat; compara- 
tive—girl ; superlative—boy ; were Bobby’s 
degrees of comparison. 

Generally Sunday was a bright day with 
Teddy. He could spend the whole day with 
his family without any prickings of con- 
science. On other days he felt inferior to 
his male neighbours who were getting on in 
the world in definitely useful callings, but on 
that day he could do at least as much for his 
children as any of them could do for theirs. 
Even Mrs. Cole made Sunday a dies non 
to care. The day was, so to speak, a little 
island in the poor woman’s life, on which she 
reposed gratefully after her tossing on. the 
week-day sea. Stockings then ceased from 
troubling, and account-books were at rest. 
She and hers could worshij» God on equal 
terms with their most prospeious neighbours ; 
and on Sundays it was not necessary to keep 
up her usual silent or hinted protest against 
the uselessness of her husband. It could 
stand at ease until Monday morning came. 
He could not be working for his family on 
Sunday, poor fellow. 

This change of attitude was very agreeable 
to Teddy, who for six days and nights had 





constantly to be on his guard lest he should 
provoke the looked or uttered scorn of the 
“porcupine” he had taken to his bosom—gg 
Teddy sometimes, mentally only, character. 
ized Mrs. Cole, when his wife’s behaviour 
had stung him into a secret outburst of poetry 
or at least impassioned prose. But on this 
Sunday Mrs. Cole happened to be so espe. 
cially—not exactly cheerful, but non-gloomy, 
that Teddy lost much of the peace of his 
Sunday, owing to his compunction at the 
thought of the fresh trouble which he felt sure 
was hanging over her and every one belong. 
ing to him. 

Before the year was out his forebodings 
were verified. Teddy received pay for two 
quarters instead of one on Christmas Eve, 
and an intimation that his Committee no 
longer required his services. Mr. Spott had 
been making himself most unpleasantly— 
most impertinently, the Committee thought— 
busy in his inquiries into the administration 
of the Fund, and they had determined, at any 
rate, to get rid of their Secretary. When the 
Chairman gave his old friend his dismissal, 
he spoke in an annoyed, distant tone, which 
made Teddy afraid to ask him to use his in- 
fluence to procure him another situation, 

Teddy looked very terrified when he first 
learnt that he was to be sent adrift; then he 
felt glad that he was free from the Lisbon, 
anyhow, once more an honestly hard-working 
man in posse; then doubts troubled him as to 
the in fore, and he once more became down- 
cast; and then the thought that when he had 
paid his Christmas bills—at least, such pro- 
portion of them as he usually paid on account 
—he would still have a quarter’s salary in his 
pocket, once more raised his spirits, and he 
determined to say nothing about what had 
happened until his little Christmas holidays 
were over. The frosty air, J/us money not 
immediately wanted, braced him up. 

“Who can tell what may happen before 
then? ‘It’s a poor soul that never rejoices,” 
said Teddy; and on the strength of his 
quarter’s salary in lieu of a quarter's notice, 
he bought his wife and children Christmas 
presents which astonished them, and gave 
his little maiden of the period, when she was 
summoned into the little parlour on the 
stroke of twelve to drink to Father Christ 
mas’s arrival, a glassful of hot elder wine, 
Christmas-box which made her reproach her- 
self for having ever called him Teddy im 
contempt, however kindly. But as the end 
of his regular holiday drew near, and Teddy 
called to mind how long his vacation might 
continue, he could no longer keep up his 
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Christmas cheeriness. é 
the day on which, in the ordinary course of 
things, he would have returned to business, 
he was so low-spirited that, when the children 
had gone to bed, his wife cross-examined 
him, and discovered the secret of his de- 

ression. , 

“My words, then, have come true, Mr. 
Cole,” she exclaimed. “We may as well 
hand over the little money we have left to 
the parish, and go into the house at once. 
To think that a man with a wife and family, 
who has lost his situation through his own 
fault, should for a whole fortnight have been 
playing like a baby, instead of rushing about, 
leaving no stone unturned to get a crust to 
save his poor children from starving! After 
all, though, it does not matter ; it would have 
done no good. It is plain to me that you 
will never get a situation again, now that you 
have thrown away the one you had. I 
always said how it would be, and now my 
words have come true.” 

“Make a good breakfast whilst you can 
get one, my poor children,” said Mrs. Cole 
next morning, looking sternly at Teddy, who 
had been feeding Bluey, as if the toast he 
gave her were bread literally taken out of his 
children’s mouths. 

The childrep looked puzzled. 

“Your father is not going to business to- 
day,” Mrs. Cole explained. 

“ Hooray !” shouted Bobby. 
can rig my ship, paps!” 

“Your father has no business to go to any 
longer, unfortunate child,” Mrs. Cole further 
explained. 

Poor little Teddy soon rushed out in search 
of one. 

For some weeks Teddy kept up his heart 
and hope, and zigzagged about like a cracker, 
in search of situations. Asa hen will ruffle 
up her feathers against a hawk in defence of 
her young ones, so Teddy, to find food for 
his, although naturally one of the quietest 
and most modest of little men, plucked up 
courage to go in for appointments the most 
inharmonious with his idiosyncrasy and ac- 
complishments. A county chief-constableship, 
with a horse and forage, a City editorship, a 
West End club Secretaryship, and a West 
Coast of African Education Directorship, 
were some of the posts he applied for. He was 
very disappointed when he did not get the 
last. The climate was so deadly that he 
thought he would have no competitors, and 
get a comfortable pension for his wife and 
children, who were to be left at home during 


‘Then you 


The evening before | 


ceptionally fortunate, might obtain a retiring 
pension which he could share with them; 
and he had thought also that, however limited 
his literary acquirements might be, he could, 
at any rate, see that little black boys got 
their A B C taught them properly. 

But as his money melted away, together 
with the snow, he lost his hopefulness. The 
promise of spring brought him no promise of 
employment. He had tried for it right and 
left in vain. It seemed no good to go out 
any more, and yet what good could he do by 
staying at home? He moped too much now 
to be any amusement to the children, and 
felt doubly useless when sitting still in the 
presence of his wife, whose hands were never 
idle. ; 
One day he was mooning along in the 
Strand, glancing enviously at the scores who 
passed him rapidly on business errands, when 
whom should he see but Mr. Francis Spott ! 

When first dismissed, with money in his 
pocket and hope in his heart, Teddy, it has 
been said, had felt almost grateful to that 
gentleman for having been the means of de- 
livering him from his false position in the 
office of the Lisbon, but it was with very 
different feelings that he now regarded him. 

Mr. Spott, however, recognised and spoke 
kindly to Teddy, and finding how matters 
stood, invited him to step to Sepulchre 
Chambers, hard by. 

“Why didn’t you apply to me, Mr. Cole?” 
said Mr. Spott. ‘ Don’t you remember I 
told you to refer to me? I took for granted 
that your friend had given or found youa 
new situation long ago. Well, as I was the 
means of your losing your last, I should have 
been glad under any circumstances.to have 
fallen in with you, and just now it is a great 
convenience to me. Minding other people’s 
business involves me in a great deal of cor- 
respondence. I’m not big gun enough to 
talk about keeping a private secretary, but I 
want a confidentia! corresponding clerk, and 
you would be just the man for me, if you 
would take the place. Mind, it isn’t made 
for you; I shall expect good dond-fide work 
—longish hours at times—but I can afford to 
give youa trifle more than you got from your 
Relief Fund. You can begin to-day—at 
once, if you like.” 

I scarcely need add that Teddy’s pen was 
soon scratching on Mr. Spott’s paper. When 
office hours were over, he trotted to St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. Mrs. Cole had long pointed 
out with martyr-like resignation the shabbi- 
ness of her bonnet, and in a shop in the 





his brief tenure of office—perchance, if ex- 





Churchyard Teddy had noticed one which 
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had excited his wish to buy it for her, much 
as he might have desired to purchase a bright 
particular star. 

Now, however, Teddy bore it off in a box 
in triumph, and bearing also a bag of buns, 
almost as big as a small corn-sack, for the 
youngsters, he indulged in the farther extra- 
vagance of taking an omnibus from the City. 
When Teddy emptied the bun-bag like a 
shower-bath on the tea-table, and hung the 
peerless bonnet on his wife’s comb, she 
thought he had gone mad. 

“And have you actually been spending 
money on bonnets and buns, when your poor 
children may soon be wanting bread, Mr. 
Cole?” she exclaimed. 





— 
“All right, my dear!” he answered, with 
unwonted confidence, feeling himself master 
of the situation. “I'll look after the chi. 
dren. Here’s a bun for Bluey, Sissy; ang 
now put the bonnet on properly, my dear 
‘and tell me how you like it.” : 
But first Teddy -had to tell his news, 


and for the first time during her married life, 
she indulged in the weakness of a public 
flood of tears. 

Although it was stocking-darning night, and 
the stockings were not neglected, it seemed 
to Teddy as if old times had come again, as 
he sat chatting with his wife over the im- 





posing but gradually sinking pile. 
RICHARD ROWE, 





FIRST EVENING, 


Opening Hymn: “ Jesus, high in glory.” Lesson: John 
xvii. 13—26. Concluding Hymn: “Saviour, breathe an 
evening blessing.” 

- A ND every one that loveth is born of God” 

(1 John iv. 7). The other day I 
found these words used as a text on a memo- 
rial card for a little girl. Texts on memorial 
cards are getting now as common, or rather 
commonplace, as the texts on grave-stones, 
and so are becoming very little noticed. 
These texts often share the fate of the texts 
that are taken for sermons, for they are often 
forgotten. Nothing is more common than 
the answer to the inquiry, “ What was the 
text of the sermon?” “Oh, I have forgotten 
it.” I have seen other memorial cards, and 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By THE ReEv. R. H. SMITH. 







little children around me, but then I had not 
lived with her. We really do not know 
people except we live withthem. I find that 
those who had lived with her—her father and 
mother, her brother and sister—all said that 
she was a very loving child. Loving children 
in homes are like flowers in gardens. All 
are precious and beautiful. But there is a 
special beauty and preciousness in a loving 
girl. We have our favourite flowers, and we 
may be at fault in giving our reasons for our 
preferences, still perhaps there is some ex 
planation to be given for the peculiar charm 
that belongs to a loving girl. A father finds 
in a loving daughter a new realisation of his 
ideal. He is reminded of his first love, his 
love of his mother, and the greater love, his 





have forgotten the texts which were upon 
them, but I still remember these words. And | 
I remember these words, for they are one of | 
my texts, as we say; one of those verses in 
the Bible that have been brought home to | 
one’s heart, and all that is within us, and so | 
burnt into the memory. Their meaning had | 
burst upon me like a clap of thunder as a 
was reading the Epistle of St. John, who was | 
one of the sons of Thunder. Thunder startles 
and surprises you, and as I had been startled 
at the revelation when it was first made to me, 
so I was startled again when I found the words 
taken as a text on a memorial card for a 
little girl. 

I had known this little girl, who had died, 
from the day of her birth, and thought no 
more of her than I thought of the many other 





mother’s love for him. He sees in her loving 
obedience a reflection of his mother’s autho- 
rity, and he is entranced, as we are when 
gazing on the inverted shadows in still water. 
He catches his mother’s likeness again in her 
thousand and one motherly services to her 
brothers and sisters, and this perhaps is the 
origin of his favourite pet name for the loving 
girl, the little mother. But however these 
things may be (and we should each of us who 
have had the gift given to us of a Joving 
daughter tell our story in a different way), it 
is certain that she has the key of the kingdom 
of heaven. She goes in and out of the world 
of love as if she were at home in it, and 
leaving the door ajar, we find our home is 
nearer heaven than we had thought it to be. 
A father of such a daughter is surely not 
wresting the Scriptures when he places such 





“ Oh, thank God !” sobbed his poor wife; ” 
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a text as this on her memorial card, “‘ Every 
one that loveth is born of God.” There 
would be no desecration in associating one 
of the fairest and sweetest of God’s flowers 
with such a name and such a memory. 

What a mother’s feelings about a loving 
daughter may be I cannot tell. I remember, 
however, that my mother seemed to look on 
my eldest sister as if she were some younger 
sister of herself. There is evidently a family 
feeling amongst the loving, and there are 
family secrets with which strangers do not 
intermeddle. The world of love is a world 
by itself, and those who are of it accept one 
another, whatever may be their sex or age. 
The spirit of love seems to make a mother 
into a little child, and to make a little child 
intoa mother. The spirit of love is univer- 
sally and unhesitatingly accepted by the 
loving as a manifestation of God, and so they 
speak of each other, in the words of Scrip- 
ture, as “born of God.” The recognition of 
this Fatherhood is the only explanation of 
the mystery of love. It is God alone who 
has made them to love others as He has 
loved them. 

A brother and a sister of a loving child 
who has left behind it such a testimony that it 
came from God, and has gone to Him, what- 
ever may have been their past condutt and 
character, will be brought by such a life and 
such a death very near to the kingdom of 
heaven. They will see and know for them- 
selves that a little child can enter therein. 
That one who was bone of their bone, and 
flesh of their flesh, who was made just like 
unto them, who lived in the same home, and 
who was tempted and tried as they are by 
selfishness and self-will, could obtain a vic- 
tory, and more than a victory, through Him 
who has loved us. They will find out some 
of the secrets of a life of love. Hidden things 
will be brought to light. Habits of secret 
prayer will be revealed. Some Bible or Tes- 
tament that had been diligently searched, and 
other traces of the source wherein the loving 
child found its strength to lie, will be disco- 
vered. Such proofs as these, with the testi- 
mony and evidence of a life of love, will lead 
them to feel the truth and force of the text 
on the-memorial card, “Every one that 
loveth is born of God.” 


SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn : “ Lord, a little band and lowly.” Lesson: 
John xiv, rrr, Concluding Hymn: “ Saviour, breathe an 
evening blessing.” 

“ And knoweth God” (x John iv. 7). Thun- 
der rolls, You listen to it, and you think 





that it has stopped, and then you hear another 
clap. The text taken last Sunday evening 
is not ended. The thunder breaks out yet 
again, It tells us something more and some- 
thing further about those who love. The 
first peal is dying away and then we have 
another and further revelation. And this 
second revelation is as distinct and startling 
as the first. We are first told that all those 
who are loving are near and dear to God, 
“Every one that loveth is born of God.” 
And then we are told that they are not only 
the children of God, but they know God. 
The little girl of whom we were speaking 
last Sunday, then, knew God. ‘“ Impossible,” 
many people would say. “ What cana little 
child know? And, above all, what can a 
little child know of God ?” 

Any of you children can answer these 
questions. You can point to a very little 
child, a babe lying on the knee, that knows 
its mother. There is nothing strange and in- 
credible in the knowledge children have of 
their parents, for it is natural; and all natural 
facts are, as we say, common. But this 
knowledge, common as it is, is very wonder- 
ful, for although all of us are perfectly familiar 
with this home fact, not one of us is able to 
explain it. It is one of the thousand secrets 
of love. The recognition of a mother by 
her babe, although it may be seen every- 
where, anywhere, is so beautiful and so 
enchanting, that whenever our attention is 
turned to it we at once acknowledge its 
power, and are lost in admiration, just as 
when we notice the first fresh wild flowers 
growing in the hedge-row or listen to the 
chirpings of the nestlings as they welcome 
the parent bird. 

You know the loving smile that lights up 
some of the faces of the people who know 
you, and as you meet them you expect to 
be greeted with this sign of recognition— 
this light of the countenance. But however 
pleasant or pleasing this smile may be to 
you, it is not to be compared with the first 
smile of a babe—the first confession it makes 
that it knows and feels a mother’s love. You 
are not surprised that such a smile is greeted 
with a holy kiss. The mother’s love has 
awoke the heart and the soul of her child, 
and the child, because it is her child, wishes 
to make this new life known to its mother. It 
cannot speak, because it is an “infant.” But 
it can do something better; it can smile. 
And a smjle can reveal what no words could 
utter. 

If there be nothing to blight a child’s love, 
no injustice and no neglect, its growth and 
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development are still more bewitching than 
its birth. The flower fulfils, and more than 
fulfils, the promise of the bud. Your ex- 
perience may be the same as mine, I found, 
as a child, my parents perfect in love. I 
grew, as you are growing, to bear the in- 
justice and selfishness of others; but my 
parents to me continued the same that they 
had ever been, and I felt that it was im- 
possible for them to be, or to do, anything 
that was not loving and lovely. 

If these things are so, you and I can 
answer the question, “‘What can a little 
child know about God?” We answer that 
we as children know our parents. And why, 
if God is our Father and the Father of all, 
should not children, little children, know 
Him? If God has given to mothers the 
power of revealing themselves to their babes, 
He must surely possess the power of reveal- 
ing Himself to His children, Out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings He may not 
get words ; there may be no speech or lan- 
guage, their voice may not be heard, but the 
sunshine on the face of children tells us that 
they must have seen God, and that they 
must know Him. A child’s smile'is a thing 
by itself. There is nothing like it. It comes 
from within, from a child’s-heart, a child’s 
soul, a child’s conscience. It is the outward 
and visible sign of the pure heart which has 
seen God, 

And we know that this knowledge is real 
and true, for it is like God, unchanged and 
unchangeable. It is no dream or fancy. 
We do not grow out of it; we do not put it 
away when we are men and women as a 
childish thing; we retain our first impressions 
of God. We knew Him as children to be 
good, and that His mercy endureth for ever. 
We have our first thoughts of Him abiding 
in us. From a child we have known Him, 
and known His love. From children we 
have believed in His love. And so this 
knowledge of God has kept our: hearts, 
though they have been so often troubled, in 
our old child-like peace. And so you will 
find in some old faces the same smile which 
belonged to them in the beginning. 

Last year I was preaching at a place where 
I had been a minister more than thirty years 
ago. Children came to speak to me who 
had become parents, and had been parents 
for a long time. Many, very many, I could 
not recognise ; they were obliged to tell me 
who they were. But there was. one who 
greeted me, when she spoke to me, with 
the smile that she had when she was a 
girl. I knew her at once, and called her 





by her name. It was the smile in. her 
face that had been there when we had 
first talked together of the love of God and 
the love of Christ. I knew by that smile 
that she had continued faithful to her first 
love. 

We came into this world, and God came 
to us and manifested Himself. to us, as 
children ; and as children we received the 
revelation of love. We know nothing of 
what this day may bring forth, and we know 
nothing of what there will be on the morrow, 
But let us still continue to be children, little 
children, 

God our Father has said He will never 
leave us, never forsake us; let us, then, be 
living in the habit of expecting Him, and of 
finding our life in His presence. And thus, 
loving and knowing God, and continuing 
our child-like faith in Him) even death will 
be as life to us, and going away like going 
home, 


THIRD EVENING, 


Opening Hymn: “I wantto be like Jesus”! Lesson: Luke 
ii. 4o—52. Concluding Hymn: “ Saviour, breathe an evening 
blessing.” 

“ Children, obey your parents in the Lord, 
Jor this is right”. (Ephesians vi. 1). Those 
who have to manage children may learn a 
lesson from this text how to speak to them, 
It is quite plain that children are here spoken 
to, and so there cannot be any mistake. It 
would seem from the text that children have 
to be spoken to as if they had a conscience 
—a sense of right and wrong—and those who 
have the care of children may lear -this 
lesson from God’s way of talking to them. 
God’s way of talking to children is not like 
the way that is often taken. Children: are 
often reminded of the duty of obedience. 
Many children, however, do not seem to care 
much about what is being constantly told 
them. Parents and teachers often complain 
of the disobedience of children, and about 
the apparent uselessness of talking. It is 
possible children may be in fault, but perhaps 
all the fault is not altogether with them, It 
may be that we are wrong in our way of 
talking. We have tried promises, ‘bribing 
children to be good. We have said to them, 
“Children obey, and I will give you a 
reward ;” but we have failed. We have 
resorted to scolding, threatening, punish- 
ments, and these also have been failures. 
Some of us may not believe much in chil 
dren’s consciences, or appeals that are made 
to them. But at any,rate we have failed, and 
we may find that God’s thoughts are better 
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than our thoughts, and God’s ways better 
than our ways. We sometimes say to chil- 
dren, “ We must get some one else beside 
ourselves to speak to them.” Well, God has 
spoken to children, and spoken to them 
about obedience ; let us hear what God has 
to say to them, and how He says it. Let us 
leave God to speak for Himself. ‘‘ Chi/dren, 
obey your parents in the Lord, for this is 
ri At.” 

“Children are spoken to by God as if, 
children though they be, they had con- 
sciences. We may promise rewards to 
children for obedience, or we may threaten 
punishment for disobedience, but neither 
promises nor threatenings appeal to con- 
science. We have adopted with children the 
same methods we use when we try to teach 
animals tricks. Some animals will not learn 
anything, and those who are better scholars 
only learn tricks. They do things which we 
wish them to do because they find they get a 
reward, They fear punishment, and there- 
fore they do not disobey. We may succeed 
in getting some children to learn the trick of 
minding when we speak to them, but we do 
not teach them obedience. Obedience has 
to do with conscience. Obedience has to do 
directly with God. Obedience is of God, 
and from God, and in God. Obedience was 
the law of our Saviour’s life. Obedience is 
the law of all perfect life. Obedience is the 
life of all angels and all archangels. Obe- 
dience is the life of the great multitude which 
no man can number, the life of the spirits of 
the just made perfect which have entered 
into the kingdom of heaven. And of little 
children is the kingdom of heaven. They 
are born like others, like all—to obey ; and, 
therefore, God talks to children as they come 
into the world, born of human parents, but 
yet the children of God as the children of the 
kingdom. “ Children, obey your parents .in 
the Lord, for this is right.” 

And so, children, you see that we are all 
alike. God is no respecter of persons. God 
loves you and cares for you as He loves 
all and cares for all, And loving you, and 
caring for you, He calls you from the very 
first to obey. He gives you parents, and 
wishes you to understand why He gives them. 
His purpose is to bring you into the world of 
love, which is the kingdom of heaven. He 
wishes you to understand that your parents 
have understood and accepted this great and 
universal system of loveyand that your sub- 
mission to them is nothing less than your 
submission to Him. Your father and mother, 
in all their plans and regulations, in all their 





ordinances and commandments, have only 
the same end as the purpose of God. They 
have taken you, and are nursing you for God. 
Théy wish you to obey them only so far as 
in obeying them you are obeying God. This 
is the meaning of the words in the text, “ Jz 
the Lord.” And this, and nothing else, is 
right. If your parents wanted you to obey 
merely to please them, your parents would be 
wrong. If you only obey because you have 
been bribed, or because you are frightened 
at the prospect of punishment, wherein are 
you better than the little birds you see in the 
streets, who have been trained to be mimics, 
and are being exhibited for money? No; you 
are of more value than these painted spar- 
rows. You are children, and God has 
touched you with His finger as He made 
you, and given you a conscience, It is a 
great shame for any one to talk to you as if 
God had not made you what you are. It 
will be a greater shame to you if you miss 
your present opportunity of learning to obey, 
for your conscience tells you that obedience 
is right. 

And now, children, I think you will feel 
the sacredness and blessedness of obedience, 
and be filled with gratitude that you too, 


| little children though you be, are called to 


obey. You must be glad, infinitely glad, that 
God comes to you and speaks to you of obe- 
dience, so there cannot be any mistake: 
“ Children, obey your parents in the Lord, 
for this is right.” God talks to you as if you 
understood righteousness. God talks to you 
as if you cared about righteousness. God 
talks to you as if you could and would be 
righteous. 

And God does more. He promises you 
His spirit and His power. He would work 
mightily in you, as He does in all who believe, 
to will and to do His good pleasure. He 
would make you perfect, even as He is 
perfect. 

The holy hunger of righteousness must 
surely be upon you. And “ Blessed are ye 
who hunger and thirst after righteousness, for 
ye shall be filled.” 


FOURTH EVENING, 


Opening Hymn: “I love to think that I am young.” 
Lesson: Luke xv. 11—24. Concluding Hymn: “ Saviour, 
breathe an evening blessing.”’ 


“My son, give me thine heart” (Proverbs xxiii, 


26). God is here talking again to children, 
and again we feel the difference of the way 
in which He speaks to them. Children are 
not often asked to give away anything. They 
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are in the habit of receiving and not in the 
habit of giving. They have a reputation 
for selfishness. One of our poets tells us— 
“ An infant is a selfish sprite, 

But what of that? The sweet delight 

Which from participation springs 

Is quite unknown to these young things. 

We elder children then will smile 

At our dear little John awhile, 

And bear with him, until he see 

There is a sweet felicity 

In pleasing more than only one— 

Dear little, craving, selfish John.” 


Well, children may be selfish, and children 
may be careless and disobedient, but God 
speaks to children as if they had consciences, 
and now He addresses them as if they had 
something they could give away. And what 
is that God asks for? And why does He 
come begging from children? All this must 
be very wonderful to children, and must set 
them thinking and feeling. Some children 
may be remembering our last sermon, and 
be putting the two things together, “ obedi- 
ence,” and “ giving the heart to God,” and 
if they listen to what we have to say, they 
will find that loving God and keeping His 
commandments are not only very closely 
connected, but that they are actually one 
and the same thing. 

The first point then is, that you must have 
a heart. You may not have thought much 
about having a heart, any more than having 
a conscience, but now you are reminded of 
the fact. You have got the power of feeling, 
the power of loving. Sometimes you smile, 
and the smile bears witness to your heart; 
if you had lost your heart, or been born with- 
out one, you could only grin. Sometimes 
you weep, and your quivering lip tells us 
your heart is touched. People say that 
animals can laugh and weep. They tell us 
of the laughing hyena, and they talk of the 
crocodile’s tears ; but the grin that is often to 
be found in the faces of the dog-tribe is 
something very different from a child’s smile, 
and the drops that gather in the eyes of 
creatures who live in rivers are not like the 
scalding tears that come from the broken 
heart of a child. And then you have the 
power of enthusiasm. You can put your 
heart into what you do, if you choose. Just 
as your conscience gives you an eye for the 
beauty of holiness, the grace of goodness, and 
the loveliness of loving-kindness, so your 
heart inspires you with the passion of enthu- 
siasm. ‘The other day I was talking with an 
old Indian officer of Engineers, and although 
he did not share in my ecstasy in righteous- 
ness, his boy’s heart came to him again as I 
happened to mention my boyish love of alge- 





bra, and he told me of the many hours that 
he had voluntarily given to the study, 

And then again, your heart is your own, 
Nothing belongs to you more than your 
heart, nothing so much. You can do with it 
what you will. It is at your own disposal 
—your birthright—your personal property, 
No one can take it from you against your 
will. God’s coming to you, and asking you for 
your heart, isan evidence that even He Him. 
self could not take it. If God is to have your 
heart, you and you alone must give it Him, 

If God asks for your heart, then it must 
be of some value. At any rate, God must 
have set some value upon it. He must want 
it, or He would not have come and asked 
you for it. 

And God does want your heart, for your 
heart can love, and God is Love, and He 
hungers and thirsts for love. He has set 
His heart upon your heart. He has done 
everything He could to gain your heart, 
And even now, He is not above coming 
Himself and asking you, personally, to give 
it to Him. The hunger of God for your 
love is the heart-hunger of a Father, and so 
He comes to you, little child as you are, and 
asks for your love. “My son, my son, give 
me your heart.” And what will God do with 
your heart if you give itto Him? Well, He 
will take it and keep it. And this will be 
the first blessing. Hearts are soon lost in 
such a world as this, and you would soon lose 
yours. Children are careless, and so are apt 
to lose things. You have been careless 
about your heart ; you are surprised that God 
values your heart as He does, for it does not 
seem to be of much value in your eyes, You 
would be sure to lose your heart if you did 
not give it to God. 

And God’s taking and keeping a heart 
means a great change in the heart. A few 
years ago a gardener took a piece of waste 
ground in my neighbourhood, and now the 
wilderness is turned into a garden. 

If you give your heart to God, God will 
take it and make it like His own. You will 
find your heart thoroughly altered, for you 
will become perfect, even as your Father in 
heaven is perfect. Even already, child as 
you are, your heart has been a great trouble 
to you. How many times you have been 
unhappy, because you have been disobedient, 
or selfish! How you have tried, and failed 
to turn the hard ground, and the stony 
ground of your hearts into good ground! 
Can you, will you, refuse God as He comes 
to you and asks you, “My son, give me thine 
heart ?” 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
OURSELVES AS OTHERS SEE US, 


MANY of us have been lately reading a volume of 
sketches describing English life and manners, 
written by a Frenchman who, perhaps, has more wit 
than wisdom.. There is much exaggeration in the 
book, and the author was evidently more anxious to 
be amusing than accurate. Yet, making all allow- 
ance for this, there is still enough dark reality left to 
sadden any man with love for his fellow-men and faith 
in God. England to the on-looker is such a strange 
scene of paradox and contrast, with light and darkness, 
heaven and hell, side by side. What shall be said of 
our humanity, while the poor beat their wives and 
maltreat their children; while the idle and rich shoot 
their pigeons, and make girlish innocence the prey 
of their passions ; and while men of science torture 
their helpless victims ? What, again, of our civilisa- 
tion, while it can be said of great masses of our fellow- 
countrymen, that “their life is that of dogs,” and 
while we still see that “‘ignoble mixture of gin and 
the Bible, drunkenness and hypocrisy, unparalleled 
degradation and unbridled luxury”? There is a 
dark side to our national honour and power, which we 
must neither forget nor hide away. With God’s help 
we may do something to lessen and mitigate these 
great evils; we must indeed, or some day they will 
burst out and overwhelm us with a tide of volcanic 


fury. 


THE CONFERENCE OF YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS. 
" The conference of these united associations at 
Liverpool has shown how they are growing in strength, 
and that they are gaining the cordial support of all 
Christian Churches. At the present time in Great 
Britain and Ireland they number 500; on the other 
side of the Atlantic there are 900, and 1,100 more are 
scattered over Europe and other parts of the world. 
It is an enormous force for good ; and ifthe members 
of all these associations would apply their power to 
deal with some of the great questions of the day, such 
as Social Purity, for instance, they might almost 
transform life in many of our towns. One most ex- 
cellent suggestion was made at the conference —that 
4 junior section should be established for those who 
are too young to enter into full membership. Where 
the experiment has been tried it has been most suc- 
cessful; and do not all of us know that infinite mis- 
chief may be done in the period between twelve and 
sixteen, in the absence of strong loving sympathy 
and wise friendship? Ifa lad can be kept straight 
then, he isso much stronger and richer ever after. 
In spite of Mr. Kinnaird’s admirable paper, which 
should have made them wiser, some members seemed 
a little uneasy about the athletic side of the associa- 
tions’ work, fearing that the physical element should 
€ncroach upon the spiritual. May the day,be far dis- 
tant when the members of these associations shall 
forget that they are young men Christians, and that 





their strength is of God. To separate strength and 
faith is amonkish blunder. A Christian man should 
strive with all his might to possess perfect physical 
vigour, that it may be ennobled by consecration in the 
service of Christ—that he may carry the divine thought 
even to the cricket-field and the running-path as well 
as to higher activity of life. A sickly body may be 
our master as well as a sensuous one, It is nota 
feeble body but a heart full of love to the Master 
which is the strength of a spiritual life. 


MISS ROBINSON’S WORK AT PORTSMOUTH. 


Miss Robinson, of the Soldiers’ Institute at Ports- 
mouth, is too old a friend here to need any intro- 
duction, And wherever our brave fellows go, at home 
or abroad, her name and her influence go with them. 
She has just finished her ninth year’s work at the 
Institute, and we are not surprised that the police, 
very good judges of facts, allow that the influence of 
a noble woman is as effective as an Early Closing Act. 
Everything that has life in it, whether good or evil, 
is sure to spread and grow: this is a universal law. 
Miss Robinson’s experience has found it true. The 
Home at the Institute is exclusively confined to sol- 
diers, but there are others around them, their wives 
and families, discharged men and the poor, with needs 
as great as theirs; and grateful for all the help they 
have received, they are willing to help others. So in 
connection with the Institute a “‘ Helping Hand” 
Branch for civilians was formed, and this enterprise 
has become large and important. A public-house in 
Nobbs’ Lane, once famous as the ** Sir John Fal- 
staff,” has been bought and completely transformed, 
so that for the future it will be good cheer in that 
quarter instead of a curse. On the premises there will 
be a Coffee Tavern, Soup Kitchen, and a Mission 
Hall; a Laundry, where the mothers can work, and 
a Day Nursery where they can leave their little ones. 
There is also a certain amount of sleeping accom- 
modation, so that the old tavern willserve many useful 
ends. Miss Robinson, we are sure, would be glad to 
furnish those who are interested with more details of 
this excellent work than can be compressed into these 
few lines, and to receive money help towards the 
serious expenses incurred. A sum of £4,500 is still 
needed to clear away the debt, and let us remember that 
whatever our feelings regarding an army and war, the 
men she serves are our soldiers. Contributions may 
be sent to her at the Soldiers’ Institute, Portsmouth, 
or to Messrs. Grant, Gillman & Long, at the Ports- 
mouth and Portsea Bank. 


DANIEL ROWLANDS, OF LLANGEITHO. 


It is now more than ninety years since Daniel 
Rowlands died, but his fame lasts still. The memo- 
rial statue recently erected at Llangeitho, in Cardigan- 
shire, proves that Wales has not yet forgotten one 
who was the greatest even among the famous preachers 
she can boast. When he was at the height of his 
fame, people would come fifty or sixty miles to listen 
to him, and sometimes on a single Sunday he would 
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receive 1,500 and even 2,500 communicants at the 
Communion. The story of his rupture with the 
Church is asad one. Inhis zeal he ignored the re- 
strictions of the parochial system, and encroached 
upon the parishes of neighbouring clergy. Remon- 
strance was ineffectual, and in 1763 his license was 
revoked. Such a man, of course, was not to be 
silenced. "When he left the Church his people fol- 
lowed him, and now they have become the largest re- 
ligious body in Wales, the Calvinistic Methodists, As 
Bishop Ryle has pointed out, no graver blunder could 
have been committed, and the Church in Wales has 
never recovered from the loss. While too many of 
the clergy were living lives of indifference, if not of 
immorality, here was a man, full of apostolic faith and 
fire, silenced and ejected because his passionate devo- 
tion to his Master swept him beyond the boundaries 
of human making. An error like this cannot be 
retrieved, even by years of devoted labour. 


ENGLISH CLERGY IN WELSH LIVINGS. 

It is strange how slow some people are to learn 
from experience. Not long ago the Bishop of Llan- 
daff declined to institute an Englishman to the Welsh 
living of Llanbethian, on the ground that only a 
Welsh-speaking clergyman could really win the affec- 
tion and confidence of his fellow-countrymen. The 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol has made a public 
protest against the policy; the clergy of the diocese 
of Bangor on the other hand endorse it. Dr. Ellicott 
regrets that the parish has lost the services of an ex- 
cellent man, who would have engaged a Welsh 
curate to help him. Such a compromise, he thinks, 
should have satisfied both parties. But this is beside 
the point. However excellent an English clergyman 
might be, among the Welsh he would be out of place. 
And if they were put off with a mere curate, they 
would feel themselves slighted by an alien Church. 
Moreover, even if a Welshman understands English, 
an English service is not congenial. It may be the 
speech of business, but not of religion ; and we our- 
selves, however familiar other languages may be to us, 
would be loath to breathe our prayers in Latin or to 
chant our praises in French. With the general 
policy indicated by the Bishop of Llandaff’s refusal 
we are in complete sympathy. 


THE ST. GILES’S CHRISTIAN MISSION. 

There is a glorious gospel of hope in the lines 

which tell us— 
Of thelr dead selves to higher things.” 

And with the echo still in our ears we sometimes for- 
get how hard a struggle it is at the best. Not with- 
out agony of endeavour, anguish of heart, and many 
a slip and stumble, does the soul that has sinned win 
its way upward once more. Yes, and as we think 
of the great tide of life flowing out from our gaols— 
there are 20,000 men and boys passing through the 
three Metropolitan prisons alone every year—we in 
our security shudder to think of the suffering of those 
poor feliows who are trying to break away from their 
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old lives of crime, with former friends in sin draggi 
them back and selfish respectability pushing them 
down. Without some helping hand and some worg 
of cheer, they would give up the struggle in despair, 
This is the great work of the St.. Giles’s Christian 
Mission. Its workers meet at the door of the prison 
the soured outcasts just{discharged from the London 
gaols, invite them to breakfast—no better road to q 
man’s confidence than that, with a word of sympathy 
—and there encourage them to make a new start, 
They take the men at the very moment when they 
are most in danger of sinking back into crime through 
want of money and friends, find them work, and put 
them in the way of earning an honest living. Last 
year substantial aid was given in nearly a thousand 
cases; and who can tell how many were saved in this 
way from the utter ruin which sending a man or boy to 
gaol generally works ? This rescue work has another 
side. A criminal reclaimed is a clear gain to the 
society on which the criminal preys; and, as Mr, 
Howard Vincent very truly said, the direct influence 
of the Mission in the prevention of crime is second 
only to its charitable objects. Such a work deserves 
most generous support. Just now its field is extend. 
ing, and its need the greater. Mr. George Hatton, 
who is indefatigable in this good cause, will be glad 
to receive contributions at 12, Ampton Place, Regent 
Square, W.C. ; or they may be paid in to the Mission 
account with Messrs. Barclay, Bevan & Co., 54, Lom- 
bard Street, E.C, 


THE TRADES’ UNION CONGRESS. 


The Annual Congress of the Trades’ Unions has 
been unusually interesting this year, and fresh impe- 
tus has been given to their progress. We rejoice to see 
that increased importance has been attached to their 
work of relieving distress. Not only is the country 
thus saved from the burden of pauperism, but the 
members of the Unions are encouraged and trained 
in habits of thrift, and so there is a double gain. 
Hearing so much as most of us do about trade dis. 
putes and their lamentable consequences, it is most 
satisfactory to find that the average expenditure of 
the unions under this head has only been one per 
cent. ‘during the last six years, and that seven societies, 
though involved in serious conflicts, spent only two 
per cent. of their income during the same period. It 
is not certain, as some sanguine people are inclined 
to think, that trade disputes will decrease as the 
unions grow stronger, but at any rate there is abun- 
dant cause for thankfulness in the fact that our work- 
ing classes, able to express their desires by legitimate 
organization, are not driven by suppression to revolu- 
tion or nihilism and their work may ultimately end in 
their poor not being driven to the workhouse, 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 


ENGLAND AND CHINA. 


It has been impossible to watch the course of events 
in the East during the past few weeks without the 
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greatest anxiety. Though we are not concerned in the 

el between the Chinese Government and France, 
yet in the event of war wé should inevitably become 
entangled in the complications which would arise. 
No effort would be spared to involve us in the struggle, 
_-war ends in multitudes of promotions and life-long 
advantages to the young aspirants of the military 
world, and as a nation possessing large responsibilities 
in Asia we could with difficulty separate ourselves from 
other European powers. At the present moment 
there seems to be a lull: we hope it may prove lasting, 
for the recent outbreak of mob violence at Canton 
shows the fate which would befall the foreign mis- 
sionaries and traders scattered through the empire. 
The Chinese would not treat us with the same for- 
bearance that the Malagasy Christians showed to the 
French, allowing them to depart unhurt and with safe 
conduct. China has not forgotten the past, and would 
avenge her wrongs on those least responsible for them. 
But we still hope that good sense and good feeling 
will prevail, and that the danger may pass away. 


THE OUTRAGE AT PARIS, 


The lamentable outrage which} occurred at Paris, 
during the visit of the King of Spain, is a sad illus- 
tration of the incalculable mischief a mob may com- 
mit when frantic with prejudice or passion. All the 
prudent policy of statesmen is frustrated in a moment ; 
all the links which they had woven with infinite care 
and patience are snapped, and the wild impulse leaves 
far-reaching consequences behind it. This is not the 
first time that France has suffered for the misdeeds of 
Paris. In 1867 the hostility manifested there against 
the late Czar of Russia emboldened an assassin to 
attempt his murder; and, though the attack failed, 
the memory of the insult rankled long afterwards, as 
France discovered, to her cost, when: she appealed to 
Russia in her hour of need—for the glory of forgive- 
ness is not counted a national glory yet. Now, un- 
taught - by the experience of the past, she has 
embittered an entire people. The gulf has widened 
between two neighbouring nations who might have 
lived on terms of friendship. But the mischief once 
done silly national sensitiveness will not allow to be 
undone. 


THE POPE AND HISTORY. 


The Pope has astonished Europe by a sudden and 
unparalleled appéal to history to vindicate the glory 
of the Papal power. ‘‘History,’”’ he says, “ when 
impartially studied at the source itself, becomes the 
most splendid apology for the Papacy; ” and to give 
effect to his boast, he proposes to partially open the 
library of the Vatican, which has hitherto been 
jealously closed to all students. Some new informa- 
tion no doubt will be elicited from the long-sealed 
stores, but the general verdict of the past will not be 
seriously affected. No new discoveries can clear the 
character of Popes notoriously immoral and corrupt, 
or palliate the persecutions and massacres ordered 
or condoned by Leo’s predecessors. Nor is it to be 
Supposed that the four volumes promised us as the 





first-fruits will materially modify our estimate of 
Luther’s work and character, already substantiated 
by such full and varied testimony. On these facts 
the sentence is irrevocable. On the other hand, the 
Pope is mistaken in his belief that Protestants and 
their historians ignore the services to religion and civi- 
lisation which the Papacy rendered in earlier cen- 
turies: how it supplied a centre of union amid the 
falling ruins of the Roman Empire; how its cloisters 
preserved the treasures of literature and history in the 
disorders of the Middle Ages ; how it rallied Europe 
to repel the Turk, and the part it played in the 
Renaissance. But what, we ask, of the long, long 
years since then ? 


MEDICAL WOMEN FOR INDIA. 


Whatever doubt may be felt about the advisability 
of admitting women to the medical profession here 
among ourselves, there can be no hesitation in the 
case of India. There the question is, whether a 
hundred millions of the people shall have women 
doctors or none; and the stern logic of facts has 
brought government officials and medical authorities 
to be of one mind. When confronted with the awful 
mass of suffering endured year after year in the seclu- 
sion of the zenana, uncared for save by barbarous and 
ignorant methods, without even the hope of allevia- 
tion or cure, the strongest prejudice succumbs. In 
Madras the colleges have been for some time opened 
to women students. In Bombay a movement in the 
same direction is receiving generous and enthusiastic 
support; and in Bengal, Mr. Rivers Thompson, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, has decided that the college at 
Calcutta shall open its doors to women on equal terms 
with men. In this way a supply of female doctors 
will be obtained in India itself, competent to minister 
to the needs of their fellow-countrymen. Our gracious 
sovereign, the Queen, never failing in sympathetic 
interest, has shown her approval of this noble work 
by receiving Mrs. Scharlieb, the Indian lady who has 
now returned to labour at home after winning the 
highest honours at London University. 


JEWISH COLONIES IN PALESTINE, 


The colonies established in Palestine for Jewish 
refugees are in a most deplorable condition, distressed 
at once by famine and disease, At Rosh Pinah, it is 
said, more families have been settled than the land 
will support. At Zimmarin the land is sufficient, but 
larger funds are required to develop its resources, and 
meanwhile the settlers are in a sad plight. There 
seems to be no reason why the disastrous failure of 
this enterprise should ‘be attributed to the indolence 
or the incapacity of the colonists. They are ready to 
work, but, placed as they are, cannot find means of 
subsistence. Colonisation is an excellént remedy for 
many evils, but one requiring extreme care in applica- 
tion, Judicious organization and adequate support at 
the outset are essential to the success of all such enter- 
prises. In fact, unless this can be guaranteed, such 
schemes are best left alone, for their failure not only 
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wastes the resources available for good work, but 
entails serious suffering among those whom we seek 
to aid, and discourages and hampers all wiser attempts. 


THE EXPLORATION OF THE CONGO. 


Reports from the Congo show the most remarkable 
discrepancy. Mr. H. M. Stanley and Lieutenant 
Van de Velde send home the most glowing accounts 
of the work accomplished by the International Expe- 
dition. From them we hear of twelve Stations 
established in a line from the coast to the Equator; 
of 4,500 miles of navigable water now open on the 
main river and the tributaries of the Congo; and of 
tribes comparatively civilised and already accustomed 
to peaceful commerce. All this sounds well, but Mr. 
Stanley’s impassioned appeal in his letter to the 
British Association that we should keep the gates of 
this great country open, and preserve what he calls 
“the natural birthright of Englishmen,” is scarcely 
in accord with other accounts recently published of 
the Expedition’s proceedings. White men, we are 
told, are warned off the territory occupied, and the 
natives along the road have been molested and 
plundered by the Zanzibars on the march. It is 
even suggested that the title of the forthcoming 
volume recording the work of the Expedition should 
be altered to ‘The Black Track through the Dark 
Continent.” ‘Without fuller information it would 
be foolish to sit in judgment, but we are sure that, 
whatever may be Mr. Stanley’s view, Englishmen 
will rather allow the claims of Portugal to supremacy 
in that district than see their own fame sullied by acts 
of cruelty or greed, 


Ill.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 


A CHRISTIAN TEACHER IN THE TRANSVAAL, 


A letter from the Rev. Owen Watkins, of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, tells a most touching 
story of missioriary work in the far north of the Trans- 
vaal. For nine years a native Christian, Samuel 
Mathabathe, has been labouring among a savage 
tribe 250 miles above Pretoria, unpaid, unvisited, and 
unknown, in constant peril and in frequent persecu- 
tion. Sixteen years ago he came down to Cape Town, 
Jearned to trust in Christ, and after seven years re- 
turned to be a missionary among his own people, 
making the journey of 700 miles on foot. Years 
passed: his teacher far away died; he passed out of 
memory ; but still he laboured on. For some time it 
was in secret; but after the death of a hostile chief, 
he was allowed to teach in public and to open a 
school. Then came a period of success, followed by 
severe trial. In the disorder of recent years, the 
greater part of the tribe relapsed into barbarism, and 
after the birth of twins one by ancient custom was 
demanded to appease the rain-spirits. The demand 
was refused. ‘‘God gave the life,” said Samuel, 
“itis man’s duty to preserve it. I will not give up 
the child.” Finally, an armed force was sent down. 
The Christians were beaten, and ejected from their 





huts ; and two hundred went into exile, stil] faithful 
in adversity. They are now temporarily settled on a 
farm, about twelve miles from the town of Marha. 
bastad. This is glorious testimony. Mr. Watkins 
pleads their cause with the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society, that he may be empowered to buy land for 
a permanent settlement. 


NEW GUINEA, 


The Rev. S. Macfarlane gives a most encouraging 
account of a recent visit to several of the mission 
stations in the islands off the eastern extremity of 
New Guinea, and on the adjacent mainland. War 
and cannibalism are dying out; the people are learn. 
ing to labour and to cultivate the land, and they gladly 
welcome native teachers. In fact, the supply of quali. 
fied men is not equal to the demand. The success of 
the work shows the power of Christian civilisation, 
It is often said, Civilise first, Christianize afterwards, 
But is it possible to separate the two processes? Ex- 
perience has shown again and again that they must 
go forward together. Separate them, and savage 
races only learn the vices of an inferior civilisation 
without attaining the highcr blessings inseparable 
from religious faith. 


IV.—MEMORIAL RECORD. 
DR. BEGG. 


Only a few days ago, Dr. Begg was busy in the 
cause of the Strome Ferry rioters, and he was con- 
spicuous at the meeting held in Edinburgh to cele- 
brate their release; now he has suddenly passed 
away. He was so vigorous and strong to tne. last, 
that many will be surprised on finding that he was 
an old man, just midway between seventy and eighty 
yearsofage. But they must remember that he played 
an active part in the great struggle of the disruption, 
and that he was one of the band of ministers who gave 
up their livings for conscience’ sake, and went forth to 
found the Free Churck, From the very first, his 
energy and eloquence marized him out as a born leader 
of men, and since then he has fought on many a 
different field. He pleaded the cause of the poor in 
Edinburgh, and helped them to get better homes and 
to make them happier. He denounced the corruptions 
and the superstitions of Rome. In his own church he 
was an inveterate foe of allinnovation. One couldnot 
always sympathize with him, but his courage and 
vigour were remarkable even in the worst cause. He 
was largely instrumental some years ago in prevent- 
ing the union of the Free Church with the United 
Presbyterians, and more recently he has been promi- 
nent in his antagonism to the introduction of organs 
into public worship and to the change of attitude in 
devotion. And trivial as these questions may appear 
to us, to him, we must remember, they involved great 
principles, affecting purity of worship and reverence 
in prayer. Dr. Begg’s motto was, “Be just and fear 
not.” 
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By EDWARD GARRETT, AvutTHor oF “‘OccUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE,” “THE CRUST AND 
THE CAKE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER III, 


« Who envies none that chance doth raise, 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat.” 
Wotton. 


Are they finished? And can you let me have 


| them? Even if they are bespoken, perhaps 
| the customer will wait another day to oblige 
| a stranger who has met with a mishap.” 


How could she know anything about that 


TH request which Dick heard was one | pair of shoes? Was shea witch ? Dick mur- 
which had often enough been preferred | mured that the shoes were not bespoken— 


over that threshold. 

“JT want to know whether you have a little 
pair of shoes.” 

But she who uttered these words was not 
quite an every-day person there, and she 
formed one of a still less commonplace group. 
She was a young lady with a delicate, haughty 
face, and she wore rich garments, though 
Dick noted nothing then, except a gleaming 
diamond on the jewelled hand holding the 
latch. Behind her stood a dusky attendant 
draped from head to foot in thin bright-hued 
Oriental textures, and she held in her dark 
bangled arms what Dick presently perceived 
to be a little fair-haired child. Beside her 
stood a tall, and rather showily liveried foot- 
man; and beyond all was drawn up a hand- 


some carriage, with a dashing pair of greys, 
who by their prancing and pawing seemed 
impatient to resume their journey. 

“| want a very small pair of shoes for my 


little girl,” the lady repeated. ‘May we 
come in?” 

“Oh, please,” said Dick, recovering from 
his astonishment. And Mrs. Reeves set 
seats for them all, but only the lady took one. 

“We have had quite a long journey to- 
day,” she said. ‘We have driven all the 
way from Seamouth”—that was a port many 
miles distant—‘‘ and we have still to drive to 
the Priory””—that was a country seat a little 
farther on, which had once been a religious 
house. “ We only landed in England yester- 
day,” She added, “ after a voyage from India.” 

Dick listened, secretly wondering what had 
induced the lady to diverge fully half a mile 
from her direct road to seek out his humble 
workshop. How had: she even known of its 
existence? And she might well have made 
this strange pilgrimage for nothing, since it 
was seldom, indeed, that a village shoemaker 
would have in stock anything small or dainty 
enough to suit the little lady. As it was, 
there was the pair of shoes on which he had 
been at work all day. But he started to hear 
her proceed. 





that they were at her service, and that if they 
were fit for little miss a very few stitches 
would quite finish them off. 

“ Thank you, we will wait,” said the lady. 
“Tf they will go on to Mina’s feet they will 
do. She is not yet a belle and fastidious,” 
she laughed, “but I cannot take her to the 
Priory with no shoes at all. There are no 
children there from whom we could borrow 
any, and they would think us terrible barba- 
rians if they should see how easily we could 
do without shoes while we waited for some 
from town.” Here she spoke some words in 
an unknown tongue to the Indian woman, 
whom she called “Ayah.” ‘“ When we come 
back to the West, we must do as the West 
does,” she resumed. “ Besides, the weather 
is certainly getting cold.” 

Dick was busily stitching away, wondering 
to himself the while. ‘The lady took the 
little girl from her dark nurse’s arms, and 
placed her on her own knee. 

“Mina has been very restless all day,” she 
narrated. ‘She was always wanting to get 
out of the carriage to seize hold of some of 
the strange things she saw. It was because 
I indulged her once that she lost her shoes. 
We got out by the great mill which stands 
on the roadside about six miles below this, 
and while we were all scrambling about, 
gathering wild flowers which our little empress 
admired, it came into her head to throw some- 
thing into the mill-dam, and the first we knew 
of it was, ‘Splash!’ ‘Splash!’ and the two 
little shoes were gone.” 

She laughed gaily as in admiration of her 
girl’s performance, and the child, who was 
quite old enough to understand all that was 
going on, laughed too, and clapped her hands 
with pride and delight. Mrs. Reeves looked 
grave, for these were not her ideas of a good 
up-bringing. 

“‘T wondered what we should do,” the lady 
went on, “but there was a poor old beggar 
woman down by the water’s edge, washing 
some miserable rags, and when she saw what 


«“ pias making a little pair of shoes! | had happened, she came to me and said I 
—4 
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should find a shoemaker’s not very far off my 
road, and she knew he had a nice little pair 
of shoes ready, for she had been in his shop 
that morning, and had seen him making them. 
I was very much obliged to her, and gave her 
the little reward in the hope of which, doubt- 
less, she had so eagerly tendered the infor- 
mation.” 

So that must have been the old tramper 
woman to whom Dick had given a drink 
early in the morning, and who had departed 
without even the “ May heaven reward you,” 
usually tendered as thanks for such slight 
hospitalities. It did not occur to Dick to 
wonder whether her desire to oblige might 
not have arisen as much from a kindly wish 
to do him a good turn as from any merce- 
nary design on the lady’s purse ; but he did 
vaguely feel that there was something in the 
lady’s tone and manner that he did not like 
—a something implying that the world and 
all that was in it was made for her and hers, 
and lay at their command and power. 

The spoiled child turned restive again, and 
must needs have the ayah’s bangles and rings 
to play with. The woman gave them up un- 
hesitatingly. Presently they were dropped 
one by one, and rolled far and wide over the 
floor. Dick, who knew its many chinks and 


crevices, felt uneasy, and instantly stopped 
his work to look for them. The first glance 
did not bring them all to light, and it was 
only after a prolonged search that one was 
found half sunken in a wide crack beside the 


hearth-stone. Dick noted the anxious look 
of the ayah while this was missing, and the 
delighted flash of her dark eyes when it was 
found. 

The ornaments had scarcely been restored 
to their proper place before Mina cried for 
them again. This time the ayah showed a 
little reluctance, but the mother instantly 
bade her comply with the child’s demand, 
adding carelessly— 

“ And if you let Mina drop them this time 
you must look for them yourself. We must 


not hinder the young man. with his work, | 


for I am tired of waiting.” 

Dick saw a soft moisture gather in the 
ayah’s eyes as she obeyed. One by one she 
tried to retain her ornaments, but the imperi- 
ous little mistress would exact them all. What 
might not those jewels be to the poor foreign 
woman—as dear, perhaps, as his mother’s 
wedding-ring was to her? Dick must come 
to the rescue. 

He laid down his work. The lady watched 
him, but did not protest. He went to an old 
bureau and opened a drawer. She thought 





 ——— 
he was looking for some necessary tool, He 
produced a toy parrot, made of soft bright 
wools—a parrot which it seemed a luxury to 
hug, and which when hugged emitted from 
the mysteries of its interior shrill cries, which 
childish fancy could develop into “Pretty 
Poll,” and ‘ What’s o’clock ?” 

He held it before the little girl. Her atten. 
tion was instantly arrested, and down went 
one bangle, but the ayah deftly caught it. 

Little missy shall have this smart bird to 
play with,” said Dick, “ directly she has given 
back to nurse all her finery. There—gently, 
gently !” for she was slipping back the brace. 
lets with rather ungentle alacrity. 

That parrot was the solitary “‘ bought” toy 
of Dick’s early childhood, when his best be. 
loved and familiar playthings had been bits 
of leather and chips of wood. It had been 
the gift of an old friend, and happy memories 
of the long-ago birthday when it arrived had 
now made it something of a relic. Little 
missie’s reckless fingers would do it more 
damage in ten minutes than it had ever yet 
received since it was made. What matter? 
things must get used up some time. And 
the homely toy had never been made for a 
higher use than to spare a pang to a lonely 
and exiled heart. ‘“ What's the use of giving 
money to make Christians of the heathen far 
away unless we act like Christians to the 
heathen when they are near at hand?” was 
Dick’s pertinent reflection. 

As Dick resumed his work, he heard the 
ayah say something to her lady in a low, 
earnest tone. The lady laughed lightly. 
Dick looked up and met her eyes. 

“ Ayah is paying you what she thinks a 
wonderful compliment,” she explained. “She 
is a Buddhist, and believes in the transmigra- 
tion of souls from one existence to another; 
and so she tells me now that the moment 
she set eyes on you she liked you, and felt 
that in some previous life you had been good 
to her, or to some of her people. Perhaps 
you were a cat and she was a mouse, and 
you ate her mercifully, without first téasing 
her, you know. Is it not ridiculous? She 
adds now, that when she meets you in yet 
another stage she is sure she will know you 
again. I hope you will be proud of the 
acquaintance.” * ; 

“Yes, I shall,” said Dick stoutly. “ Itis 
always something to have earned a kind recog- 
nition somehow.” 

The lady laughed lightly. The little shoes 
were fitted now, and the party prepared to 
leave. The lady put a piece of gold into 
Dick’s hand, and told him he need not trouble 
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about change. She dare say he would not 
have enough money to give it, it could not 
be every day that such a piece of luck came 
to his door. Some day, perhaps, she might 
send for him to do something for her at the 
Priory. If he got a message from a Mrs. 
Irvine, that was she. And then she and 
little missy, and the ayah, all got into the 
carriage and were driven away. 

“Ts this to be the beginning of your for- 
tune, Dick ?” observed his mother. 

“Where does it begin, then, mother?” 
Dick asked with a smile. “ With the lady 
coming here, or with the poor beggar woman 
sending her here?” But he could not help 
recalling the strange feeling which had flashed 
over him as he opened the door to the unex- 
pected arrivals. It was in pursuance of this 
reflection that he said— 

“T’m not sure whether I like that lady. 
Does the quality of a fortune depend on the 
person who begins it, I wonder? I’m not 
sure whether I would not rather reckon more 
from that poor heathen ayah than from her. 
But, mother, if I am to have such strokes of 
good luck as this, and such prospects of work, 
what a pity it is that you sold your hair!” 

“T’m sure it was the right thing to do at 
the time, and that can never become wrong 
afterwards,” answered Mrs. Reeves. 

And then some days went by—days of 
steady plodding work, which sufficed for each 
day’s need, and did not break upon that 
evening’s golden windfall, and yet did not 
increase it. It had served to give Dick a 
taste of the sweetness of prosperity. At 
first, after his father’s death, it had seemed 
too much to hope to be out of debt; now it 
did not seem quite enough unless one could 
be saving a little. He did not say anything to 
his mother, but to himself he often wondered 
whether the lady would be as good as her word 
and send him a message from the Priory. 

It came at last. On an exquisite morning 
—one of those when early winter seems to 
vie with summer, and the sun tries whether 
he cannot make faded leaves look as bright 
as fresh flowers—the gay footman came down 
with a summons from Mrs. Irvine to the 
young shoemaker. She was going to let 
“m try his skill on a pair of boots for her- 
self. 

Dick knew what was the full significance 
of such a commission. It would possibly 
secure for him orders from the halls and 
Mansions around—orders which had hitherto 
been sent to Caddiford for execution. 

“Tt was our ayah who kept the mistress up 
to her promise,” said the footman. 


Dick looked at his mother. Yes, the good 
fortune, of which he had felt such a queer 
premonition, was really coming, and it was 
coming, too, by the very agency he had said 
he should prefer. As he smartened up his 
appearance, before following the supercilious 


| flunkey, he looked round the cottage and 
| thought how many things he would soon be 





able to get which had hitherto seemed quite 
beyond his reach. An easy-chair for the 
mother; yes, and a set of teachina. And, 
first of all, they must coax the friendly neigh- 
bours, who had bought the corner cupboard 
and the clock, to resell them. Oh, how 
sweet is the first taste of prosperity! Alas, 
that the tempting cup is often drunk so 
greedily, and with so little care about the 
ingredients which compose it, that it does not 
continue so sweet as it goes on, and has a 
bitter taste at the bottom ! 

Dick trod the soft carpets and wide stair- 
cases of the Priory and felt almost as much 
a stranger in a strange country as could the 
poor ayah herself, who beamed one of her 
brown and white smiles upon him as he 
entered Mrs. Irvine’s boudoir. 

Mrs. Irvine herself had no kindly smile, 
no genial greeting. She was all herself now 
—or rather not herself—a cold, haughty, fine 
lady ; and Dick liked her far less here than 
in his own cottage, when she had been 
humanised by the excitement of her return- 
ing journey, and by the novelty of her sur- 
roundings. 

He bent to take her measure, while she 
issued her mandates. The heels of her 
boots were to be so high, and a model pair 
was produced, which to the astonished Dick 
looked like a pair of miniature stilts ; and the 
boots must not exceed such a measurement, 
and the heels must be pointed—just so. 

Dick stood up. His tone was profoundly 
respectfully. 

“* Madam,” he said, “I cannot make a pair 
of boots like that.” 

Mrs. Irvine gave a smile, which was almost 
a sneer. 

“TI do not expect it,” she answered ; “ that 
pair comes from a famous Parisian shop. 
But do your best, and I will submit.to the 
result. We prepare for sacrifices when we 
try to do our duty to local interests.” 

“ But, madam,” Dick explained, “I cannot 
try to make boots like those. It is not right. 
It would be a sin.” 

“Ts the man mad?” asked Mrs. Irvine, 
looking round her in dismay. 

“No, indeed, madam,” Dick pleaded ; 
“but boots like these are against all the laws 
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of nature. They fetter free action; they 
make motion perilous, and produce deformity 
and disease. My father told me all about it. 
He never made such boots as these in his life.” 

‘Probably nobody asked them from him,” 
said the lady, sharply. 

“‘ He did not settle where he was likely to 
be asked for them, madem,” answered Dick. 

“Young man,” said Mrs. Irvine sharply, 
“have I not a perfect right to wear boots 





made as I please?” 

Dick looked at her with his mild clear | 
eyes. “I don’t know about that, madam,” 
he replied ; “ but I, being a shoemaker, have | 
no more right to make you boots that I 
know will be bad for you, than a doctor 
would have to give you a poison because 
you asked for it.” 

“These are very fine ideas,” said Mrs. 


Irvine, ‘ gathered, I presume, from some of | 
? £ , ? > 
You will find | 


your new upsetting books. 
you have your living to get.” 

“If a man can’t live except by doing or 
making wrong things, then it is God’s time 
for him to die,” Dick answered ; ‘‘but I don’t 
think it often comes to that.” 

“T ought not to condescend to argue with 
you,” pursued the lady; “but you struck 
me as a deserving and industrious young 
man, and I am sorry to see you sacrificing 
your interests quite fruitlessly. If you will 
not execute my orders, and show yourself a 
skilful and docile workman, whom I can re- 
commend, of course you will not change my 
determination. I shall simply get it carried 
out at Caddiford. You might as well do at once 
what others will not think twice about doing.” 

“Madam,” said Dick, “it would be an 
awful world if we all did every wrong thing 
which we know somebody else does quite | 
readily.” 

“Wrong!” echoed the lady with scorn. | 
“What wrong can there be in the fashion of 
shoes? You speak as solemnly as a parson 
might of his sermons, or a statesman of his 
laws.” 

“‘ My father,” said Dick, “ always said that 
for a shoemaker right and wrong began in | 
shoes, and for a baker in bread, and for a 
tailor in cloth and stitches.” 

It flashed into Dick’s mind at that moment | 
that it would not have been so easy for him | 
to be resolute if his mother’s sacrifice had | 
not already removed the burden of debt—so | 
small in itself, yet so hopeless to them. 

There was a pause. 

“ Well,” said the lady presently, “ you may 
go. You need not expect me to send for 
you again. Insolence and ingratitude are 


all one ever gets for taking an interest in the 
common people.” 

““Good morning, madam,” said Dick, 

He turned with a smile to the ayah before 
he left the apartment, and she returned his 
smile faintly and doubtfully, for, though she 
had understood few of the words which had 
passed, she saw that Dick had given dis. 
pleasure, and that he was going off without 
a commission. 

As he passed from the room, a tall young 
gentleman with a bronzed face passed in, and 


| Dick heard little missy give a delighted cry 


of “Uncle!” Dick closed the door behind 


| him, and went away, and the fancy came into 
| his heaad— 


“My fortune seemed to come with an open- 
ing door, and now it goes with a closing one.” 

The sunshine had departed; the sky was 
a dull leaden grey; some drops of rain 
were falling. When Dick re-entered his 
cottage, he seemed to see the ghosts of the 
arm-chair and the clock and the corner cup- 
board standing where he had hoped to put 
them, and for the first time there seemed-a 
spice of mockery in the starling’s cry, “ There’s 
a good time coming !” 

Before he told his mother a word of his 
adventures, he drew her to him and kissed 
her, saying— 

‘‘ Thank God, mother, that the debts are 
paid. If I opened my door to let in my 
fortune, I’ve had to shut it again behind it.” 

‘Well, Dick,” said Mrs. Reeves, when she 
had heard all, “‘we can manage to get on 
from day to day, and that’s the way that life 
is given out to us. God knows what is best 
for us, and guides us to that by writing over 
every path ‘right’ or ‘ wrong.’” 

And God knew that at that moment two 
people were talking about them. 

Next morning the widow told her son she 
had had acurious dream. It was all through 
her having been thinking about Mrs. Irvine 
and little missy and the ayah. She must tell 
him about it. 

CHAPTER IV. 
a Whose soul is still prepared for death 
This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise or fear to fall, 
Lord of himself though not of lands, 
And having nothing, yet hath all.” 
Wotton. 


‘*] DREAMED of some strange country, 


| Dick,” said Mrs. Reeves—“‘a strange country 


with wide, still rivers and dense jungles and 
mighty palms. I had been thinking of the 
ayah, you see, and wondering whether her 
heart was not sick for her own land.” 
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“ J dare say one longs much for one’s own 
country when one is out of it,” 
Dick. 

Mrs. Reeves noticed the last clause of her | 
son’s sentence, and suppressed a little sigh, | 
for she knew that her boy had often wished | 
to travel, and while it had always cut her 
mother heart to think of parting from him, it 
now cut it again to feel that his sense of duty 
to her and the other restrictions of his lot | 
had him, as it were, tied by the leg, to the | 
suppression of his innocent desires and | 
cravings. 

A tall shadow darkened the cottage window. 
It had passed almost before Dick had time | 
to look up from his work. But he said to 
his mother— 

“T do believe that is the gentleman I saw 
the other day at the Priory.” 

They never dreamed that he could be 
coming to see them, and when presently a 
quick, resolute rap sounded against the door, 
they only thought it was one of the neigh- 
bours, and, without rising from their seats, 
they cried, “ Come in.” 

But when the door opened there stood 
the ‘tall, bronzed gentleman, with a sort of | 





“ Rather!” said Dick, with a significant 


observed | smile. 


“ And darn a stocking or set a stitch in a 
coat, as well as make a shoe?” 

“ Yes, after a fashion ; not quite so well, 
perhaps.” 

“That'll do. Can you light a fire? Would 
you have to starve, if there was nobody to 
do your cooking for you ?” 

“ No fear !” laughed Dick. 

“ And you read and write well, of course?” 

“T can read, write, and sum,” said Dick. 


| And I’ve read through all the books I’ve 
| come across, except the dictionary, and that 


isn’t bad reading either—only disconnected.” 

“ My word !” said the gentleman, “ haven't 
you been jolly well brought up! It strikes 
me you are just the fellow I’ve been looking 
for, for a long while,” he added. 

Dick’s heart gave a great bound. 

“And so you wouldn’t make a heathen 
Chinee sort of boot for my brother’s superfine 
English wife,” observed the gentleman, after 
a moment’s pause. 

““T hope the lady was not very angry,” 
said Dick. 

“Oh, wasn’t she!” answered young Mr. 


good-humoured laugh in his grey eyes and | Irvine. ‘She repeated to me every one of 


about his bearded lips. 
“Ts this Reeves’ place?” he asked. 
think you are Reeves, are you not? 


“ I } 
And | 


you are Mrs. Reeves? Reeves, will you come 
outside, and have a little talk with me?” 


Mrs. Reeves protested. There was the | 
hearth and comfortable chairs standing by, 
and as for her, she was just going away to 
the other end of the house about some 
household duty. Would they not rather | 
stay in-doors? No; the gentleman was 
firm; he persisted that they should take a 
turn on the road. He looked curiously at 
Mrs. Reeves as he spoke. Dick thought to 
himself, ‘‘ He will know mother again.” And | 





yet, when they had gone outside, he did not | stood by the words, ‘ gentleman's servant, 


seem to have anything to say at first. Dick 
walked by his side in silence, and ever after- 
wards he could bring up that familiar scene, 
with the lights and shadows falling just as 
they did then, the sunshine bringing out the 
vivid moss-green of the bare branches, though 
it was not yet strong enough to have melted 
the frost which powdered the grass. 

Suddenly the gentleman spoke. 
seem a queer kind of fellow,” he said. 

Dick did not know how to answer; so he 
smiled humbly. 

“Tell me what sort of fellow you are in 
little ways,” pursued the stranger; “that is, 
if you don’t mind. Can you make a bed?” 


You | 


| your terribly insolent remarks ; and there was 


our ayah crying to see her lady so cross, and 
saying that she had done you an ill turn, 
instead of a good one, in reminding my 


| sister to send for you, and that now you 


will hate her when you meet her in your 
next transmigration! So-ho! thought I, 
this Dick Reeves is a queer fellow—just 
such an one as I want. Do you think you 
might like to follow me, Dick Réeves, among 
the mountains and rivers and jungles of 
India?” 

Dick's eyes flashed, but he hesitated in his 


| reply. 


“T don’t ask you to be what is now under- 
,”) 
went on Mr. Irvine, his manner growing more 
serious. “I don’t want a flunkey ; I want a 
friend who will do what I tell him, and heip 
me in any way I require. It won’t be help 
in carrying billets-doux and perfuming hand- 
kerchiefs, I can tell you,” he went on, “ but 
in keeping the peace among hostile and sus- 


| picious natives, or fording rivers with un- 


known tides, or shooting tigers. It must be 


| somebody I can trust; no fool, who, if I 


died, might think no harm of burning all my 
papers, it he wanted a fire to scare away a 
wolf.” 

“You don’t know much of me,” said Dick 
modestly. 
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“Why, bless you!” cried Mr. Irvine, “I 
know more of you thanI do of anybody I’ve 
met since I returned to England two years 
ago. It isn’t the number of times one says 
‘how do you do’ to a man which makes you 
know him.” 

Dick stood still and looked earnestly into 
his companion’s face. 

“T should like it of all things,” he said, 
“ only—there’s mother !” 


*¢ A noble mother must have bred so brave a son,’” 


quoted Mr. Irvine. “ Besides—I know I 
heard something of her in Caddiford—but 
never mind! I respect your feeling. It would 
not be right for you to leave her, unless 
you could still take care of her while you 
do so. I have money of my own, Dick 
Reeves, and if you'll tell me how much it 
takes to keep you both comfortably in that 
pretty cottage of yours, I’ll make my man of 
business pay your mother that sum every 
year until I bring you back safe and sound. 
And if you find a grave in the wilderness— 
there is always that possibility, remember— 
then, whether I live or die it shall be secure 
to her for the rest of her days.” 

And so it was settled. Mrs. Reeves was 
eager in pressing Dick to accept this offer. 
He knew well enough that this was not 
because the pain of parting was not before 
her eyes; but those who love truly cannot 
bear that love for them should stand in the 
way of their beloved. As for himself, now 
that life had thus opened before him, in the 
very way he had always dreamed (as he had 
thought in vain), he felt that the one part in 
his dream’s fulfilment which had no pang in 
it, was the consciousness that it enabled him 
to provide for his mother with a certainty 
and a comfort which he could not otherwise 
have secured, 

“Mrs. Reeves knows the whole duty of 
woman,” decided Mr. Irvine in his quaint 
way. “Half of which is to know when to 
hold her tongue, and the second half is to 
know when to get out of the way.” But as he 
spoke the jocular words there came a light 
on his eager young face, which showed that 
some deep feeling was stirring in his heart. 

So the miracle was wrought which was to 
lift Dick from his old groove into a larger 
sphere. And it was wrought by his own 
patient continuance in well-doing. 

It chanced that Mrs. Saunders and Mr. 
Dodds were both at Caddiford railway station 
when Mr. Irvine and Dick started for the 
first stage of their long journey. Mrs. 
Saunders had at last made a pilgrimage to 





Caddiford concerning some money matters 
of hers, and the course of business had 
thrown her in Mr. Dodds’ way. 

“I don’t wonder the poor lad’s glad to 
get away,” she groaned. “It will be livelier 
even to be eaten by wild beasts than to live 
at home doing maid-servant’s work. But if 
I had had an only son, I should not like him 
to be so glad to get away from me.” 

“T always thought there was a good deal 
of humbug in his professing he could not 
leave his mother, when I wanted him to 
come up here and make himself useful to 
me,” said Mr. Dodds. “And now I know 
I was right. It’s sad to find one generally 
is right when one thinks ill of people.” 

“What! did Dick do that?” cried Mrs. 
Saunders ; “ I thought he turned rather sulky 
when I told him how thankful he ought to 
be to have such a friend as you. But if some 
folks can get kindness without giving any re- 
turn for it they will, and I expect he felt he 
and his mother could always reckon on your 
goodness of heart, however ungrateful they 
were, Eh! it’s a wicked world! There they 
go.” And as she saw some other people 
waving handkerchiefs, Mrs. Saunders waved 
hers too. 

But as the train moved slowly out of the 
station, Dick saw nothing but one slight 
motionless figure at the extreme end of the 
platform, with a background of the trees and 
hedgerows skirting the level lanes which 
stretched back to the old village. And the 
mother would have to go home alone! 

* * * * * 

The scene is changed to an arid Indian 
plain guarded on all sides by dreary hills. 
In the midst of the plain, the white minarets 
of a town peeped up among a few gloomy 
trees. It was a besieged city, for it was the 
terrible time of the great mutiny. Round 
about it, within the circle of the hills, lay the 
camp of a fierce and subtle foe. Within it 
were wounds and sickness and despondency, 
fast changing into despair, for if the relief 
which was looked for tarried much longer, . 
it must come too late. 

The little garrison contained soldiers and 
women, and European strangers of all sorts, 
gathered together to make a common stand 
against a common enemy. Among the last 
to take refuge had been an English scientific 
gentleman and his attendant, Mr. Irvine and 
our friend Dick. They had come through 
the passes of the hills, retracing the way they 
had travelled a little while before easily and 
happily enough, but now with almost incre- 
dible dangers and difficulties, for an accident 
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had crippled the master and fever was threat- 
ening to prostrate him. They could never 
have attained even to this brief breathing time 
of rest within the garrison, but for the help 
and connivance of friendly natives; soft- 
hearted women had pleaded for the sick man 
and his servant, using the specious argument 
that letting them pass into the city was not 
allowing them to escape: it was only sparing 
them a solitary doom to leave them to a 
common fate. Others had saved them from 
detection, and one native had actually gone 
into garrison with them. 

Day by day, Mr. Irvine was wearing away, 
and so were the English women round him, 
whose weary, watching faces stung Dick's 
heart with a memory of his mother’s coun- 
tenance as it hung over his father’s death- 
bed. Day by day, some invalid succumbed, 
or some little child was buried. Oh, if the 
help that was coming could but be hastened, 
could but be led on by the paths least ex- 
posed to hazard and delay! Those within 
the garrison, with their recent experiences of 
flight thither, knew so much which the ad- 
vancing general could not know. Could 
information be carried to him? But who 
could carry it? The leaders could not leave 
their posts. They had no right to summon 
any subordinate to a duty demanding excep- 
tional qualities of coolness and courage, and 


leading almost certainly to the cruellest death. 
Dick heard their consultations and their 


wishes. And he looked at Mr. Irvine's 
wasted countenance, and at the wan faces of 
the women and childgen, and without confid- 
ing his purpose to a soul, he sought the 
commander’s presence and said simply— 

“T am ready to carry your orders. Send me.” 

The officers took council together. Dick’s 
honest face and quiet manner commanded 
their respect, and while one knew his energy 
and capacity, another reported that he had a 
wonderful way of getting on with the natives. 
Suppose he carried out the attempt, then the 
garrison was saved and much life nobly 
spared. Suppose he perished in the attempt, 
then he did but perish in brave endeavour 
instead of in gnawing inaction. 
the case plainly to him, and did not disguise 
their fears as to how it would end. 


“A man can but die once, gentlemen,” | 
Dick said calmly ; “and I doubt if I'll ever | 


find a better time.” 


Dick’s plan was to go forth dressed as a | 


native. He felt that he knew one or two 
people in the plains whom he could trust to 
harbour and further him in that disguise. He 
carried no dispatches or letter with him, 


They stated | 


nothing that could fix suspicion, even if it 
was aroused, 

Dick took a last look at his master, who 
lay sleeping, quite unconscious of the des- 
perate attempt about to be made. The 
Colonel himself saw the last of Dick before 
he stole forth. 

“If you never come back, my man,” he 
| said, his voice shaking with emotion, “ still, if 
|any one of this garrison survive, England 

shall know of your heroism, and will remem- 
| ber any whom you may leave behind you.” 
| “My master has taken care of that al- 
ready, sir,” said Dick simply. 

And ther he was off. 

What can be told about his forced marches, 
his hours of hunger and thirst, his feverish 
slumber snatched at the peril of his life? 
Sometimes even his brave heart nearly fainted 
with a sickening dread of detection and 
defeat, but then he would only push forward 
with renewed zeal. 

“And,” he said to himself, “I don’t sup- 
pose I can feel much more lonesome in this 
wilderness than mother did in the whole 
world, when father died.” And he thought 
of Hagar and Ishmael in the desert, and of 
Elijah under the juniper tree, and of Christ 
Jesus in the wilderness, and he found the 
riches which lie in the depths of those old 
stories, as they always do who look at them 
in the light of new action. 

He accomplished his task at last, reaching 
the party of succour, so wasted and worn 
that he could only tell his tale, urge haste, 
and deliver his hints, and then he fell into a 
dead slumber so like the swoon of death, that 
the great general said, as he paused beside 
his bed, ere he left him in a place of safety, 
before the relief party started for the be- 
leagued garrison— 

‘We shall save it, but if Richard Reeves 
dies, the occasion will have sacrificed its hero.” 

“ Did he die?” 

“Nig,” 

* * 

We can end our story with an extract from 
the Caddiford Times, of three months later 
date :— 

“‘Qur town was thrown into a ‘state of 
| excitement and festivity yesterday by the 
return of our own Indian heroes, Mr. Irvine, 
and his friend and assistant, Mr. Richard 
| Reeves, who was indeed the hero of the 
day, as Mr. Irvine himself made manifest, 
by raising his own hat and joining in the 
cheers which greeted the young civilian who 
had proved himself bravest among brave 
warriors. Both gentlemen looked aged and 





* * * 
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bronzed by their terrible experiences, but 
they seemed in good health and in the best 
of spirits. The family from the Priory were 
conspicuous on the railway platform, and 
came in for many manifestations of neigh- 
bourly feeling, but the public sympathy and 
interest were most strongly evoked by the 
appearance of Mrs. Reeves, the hero’s mother, 
whose pale face, set in a silvery frame of short 





THE ANCHOR. 


HE rust is red upon its sides ; 
About it drifts the crumbling sand ; 

While noon and night the restless tides 

Murmur far down upon the strand. 
But never tide shall touch it more, 

Nor flying foam nor salt sea spray. 

There it has lain for many a day, 

Since the Oscar, sailing across the bay, 
Went down in sight of shore. 


O eager eyes that sought in vain 
To pierce the darkness of that night ! 
O trembling hands that strove to gain 
The haven near, and failed outright ! 


| 





curls, was a striking exemplification of the 
staid beauty possible to old age. An address 
of congratulation to Mr.‘Reeves from the 
freemen of his county town was presented 
to him by his relative, our highly respected 
townsman, Mr. Dodds, and a beautiful boy. 
quet was handed to him by an elderly matron 
from his own village, whose name was under. 
stood to be Saunders. It is anticipated that 
Mr. Reeves’s gallantry will shortly receiye 
some due recognition from the Crown.” 


Some died with faces heavenward set, 
Some watching still for the nearer land; 

This is their anchor that lies here yet, 
Half buried in the sand. 


O Thou who in the days of old 
Didst walk by restless Galilee, 
Look, and in pity still behold 
The toilers on life’s troubled sea, 
Lest our dim eyes should look in vain 
For stars in heaven, or lights on shore ; 
Lest in the darkness we should gain 
Our haven nevermore. H. M. C. 
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SPEECH FOR THE 


DEAF AND DUMB. 


By ABRAHAM FARRAR, Junr. 


[We have unusual pleasure in publishing the following remarkable paper. It is the work of a deaf gentleman who has learnt 
to understand speech by sight, and to speak the hearing man’s language, as well as to read and write it—how, the paperwill show. 
The fact seems miraculous, but it is not; it is shown to be on the lines of the laws of God. The paper is an explanation and 
a plea for the new system of instruction which can so widely open the prison doors of the deat and dumb, and, thank God, 
restore them to their more fortunate neighbours’ world. We heartily commend it to our readers, and may add that its writer 
was a rel s' the Rev. Thomas Arnold of Northampton, and that he has become an undergraduate of the London University. 


ED. o. 


O be deaf and dumb is one of the saddest | 


states of human life. Dr. Johnson cha- 
racterized it as the “most desperate of human 
calamities.” Robinson Crusoe’s lot was 


happy. compared with ours, for he had the | 
joyous voices of nature to listen to, and | 


“smite on all the chords of his soul ;” but 
no “sweet music of speech” ever enters deaf 
ears. There are certainly “institutions” for 
the deaf, as there are for the blind and 
other abnormal classes, but, though sufficient 
as far as they go, their work fulfils its aim only 
in a very limited degree, because the means 
employed are imperfect and unequal to the 
end in view. They have done, and are un- 
doubtedly doing, much to place the deaf and 
dumb in a position to take their share of the 


world’s work, and all praise is due to the | 
benevolent motives which prompted: their | 


foundation. In the face of great difficulties 
they have done everything that has yet been 
done for the deaf, but they have failed to do 
all that was possible to them as a class. The 


education of the deaf and dumb has not kept | 


pace with the times. Doing their work almost 
unobserved, and consequently in a_ spirit 
tending to exclusiveness, these institutions 
have kept too much in the old grooves, and, 
with few modifications, have adhered to the 
same method of instruction—a system which 
has been in use for more than a century. 
This system aims at educating the deaf and 
dumb by means of a language of signs, be- 
sides a kind of writing on the fingers known 
as the manual alphabet. ‘This state of things 
has one of its causes in the fact that the 
deaf and dumb, as a class, suffer from a 
Strange apathy on the part of the public, 
and an idea, very prevalent, that deafness 
Is necessarily associated with mental im- 
becility. Then deafness, unlike other more 
palpable forms of affliction, is not imme- 
diately apparent to any one unaware of its 
existence in the individual. The silent and 
unobtrusive: nature of this misfortune, and 
their inability to plead on their own behalf, 
have prevented the deaf and dumb from claim- 
Ing the attention and sympathy they deserve. 
Inefficient methods of education, limited 





|awaken no response in their souls. 
‘are thus shut out from all the highest enjoy- 


resources, and popular apathy have thus 
combined to keep them in every respect at a 
lower level than their more fortunate hearing 
fellows, and have consigned them to an ob- 
scurity from which few have been able to 
emerge. 

Our physical disability is quite evident ; 
but few can form any adequate idea of the 
mental, moral, and social conditions which 
it induces. If you realise all the advantages 
that flow from the possession of hearing and 
speech, you can understand that for the deaf 
and dumb there is a state still more deplorable 
than their physical defects, and that whilst 
deafness, coming on a man who has long 
had the full exercise of speech and language, 
is only a physical loss to him, to them it is 
exclusion from the mental world. For in 
consequence of the absence of the principal 
receptive sense, they have nothing corre- 
sponding to your experience, and, when left 
uncared for, their minds and _ sensibilities 
inevitably become stunted and ill-developed, 
their social nature narrowed, and their re- 
ligious and moral perceptions clouded. Un- 
affected by those influences which mould 
your character and modify and tone its quali- 
ties, they grow up with jealous and suspicious 
feelings, ill-balanced susceptibilities, and an 
egotistic and excitable nature. They be- 
come scarcely above the level of idiots, or 
even of the brutes, and furnish a remarkable 
proof of man's dependence on social con- 
ditions to train his nature. But the power 
of imagination is not absent. They have 
ideas, and the necessity of a language to 
express them very soon becomes evident; 
for, lacking speech, they invent such signs as 
they think will most nearly represent their 
ideas. But, unless art steps in to develop 
and perfect this language, it is always crude 
and imperfect, and necessarily can represent 
material objects only. They know nothing 
of abstract ideas, and still less can they 
reason. They certainly see all the life, 
and colour of nature around them, but these 
They 


ments of social life, and “ the nectar quaffed 
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in its charmed circles, and which passes so 
freely from lip to lip, never touches theirs.” 

As one of the deaf I am able to speak with 
more than mere personal interest. My first 
desire is to dispel the erroneous ideas which 
prevail respecting the deaf and dumb, because 
I know in myself that, properly trained, 
their condition need not be a pitiable one; 
that they can to a great extent be restored to 
the world, and are as intelligent and capable 
as those in the full enjoyment of their lost 
faculty. The means of such a glorious re- 
storation for us is in the system which is 
usually known as the “German” or “Oral” 
system of instruction. But, first, we must just 
glance at the sign, or “ French” system. 
Though by means of it they are all more or 
less capable of being brought to a certain 
degree of intelligence, still these means do 
not restore us to that familiar intercourse 
with the world from which we are excluded ; 
and it increases our feeling of isolation, 
limits the use of our reasoning faculties, 
as well as makes us more than ever the 
“ children of silence,” as we have been aptly 
termed. 

The causes of these defects of the old 
system are inherent in it. The use of signs 


relates the deaf and dumb to the language of 
their country only as the use of a foreign 


language would relate us to our mother 
tongue. As you have to translate from the 
one language into the other, so the deaf have 
to translate the language of their country into 
signs before they can comprehend it; and 
vice versa, they have to think in signs before 
giving expression to their ideas in that lan- 
guage. The sign language, moreover, has 
a syntax totally different from yours; propo- 
sitions expressed by it having an inverted 
order. For example, when a deaf-mute sees 
a man chopping wood, he expresses this 
action by signs thus, man wood chop axe. But 
in writing he has to transpose it into its correct 
form. It will be readily understood that with 
such a language for his vernacular, the acqui- 


sition of the correct, and still more the collo- | 


quial, use of your language is a task of the 


greatest difficulty, and that writing and read- | 


ing are for him very laborious. Observe that 


the above example contains only the essential | 


parts of the full proposition. 
sequence of the peculiar genius of the sign 
language, which, despite all attempts to con- 
form it to spoken language, has a tendency, 
by constant usage, to simplify itself and syn- 
thetize into a single sign an idea which 
requires several words to express. 
but mimic gestures expressive of feeling or 


This is a con- | 


Signs are | 
pagated by waves and vibrations, which the 


descriptive of objects, and are therefore 
limited in their scope, it being impossible to 
convey abstractions and purely mental states 
and operations by them without destroying 
their mimic form. These can only be taught 
by analogy and example. Signs, being 
material, speak to the eye only,' clogging 
rather than helping the reason, and embody 
thought without its spirit and the precision 
and many-sidedness which spoken language 
gives to it. They are also defective for logi- 
cal reasoning and the expression of poetic 
sentiments. It is a strong point with advo. 
cates of the French system that signs are the 
“natural” language of the deaf and dumb, 
It is quite true they spontaneously resort to 
them, but it is because they never had the 
opportunity of imitating the “ music of 
speech.” Besides, the signs they invent are 
but the germs of a highly arbitrary system of 
signs, most of which have no resemblance 
to their originals but are merely associated 
with them, the one recalling the other. | The 
use of the thumb to signify good and the 
little finger dad are instances in point. These 
we impose on the deaf and then call them 
“natural.” They are only so as an ac 
quired habit. And this sign language once 
acquired and constantly used, henceforth 
becomes through habit the only instrument 
of thought. But in the oral method, all this 
is changed. 

The Oral system has spoken language for its 
basis. It rejects signs, and relates the deaf 
to language like your own. 

In order to understand the system, it 
is necessary to have a clear idea of the 
place the senses occupy in the education 
of the deaf. And, also, it must be borne 
in mind that dumbness is not a disease, 
but a consequence of deafness. It is a 
well-known physiclogical law that when one 
sense is lost the other senses most likely to 
take its place become more acute. from the 
greater demands made on them, and this is 
especially true of the deaf and dumb, who are 
usually superior in imitativeness. In teaching 
| us articulation the eye naturally takes the 
place of the ear as the medium of the imita- 
tive and observing faculties. But articulation 
requires tie: emission of sounds, and it is quite 
evident ihat, as you are sensible of them by 
| hearing, the deaf cannot learn them as such, 
| and, therefore, must in some other way be able 
| to discriminate the organic adjustments and 

vocal effects proper to every sound. But 
| sound has another property perceptible by 
| another sense. We know that sound is pro- 
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deaf-mute becomes aware of by the sense 
of touch. ‘Taught to articulate, we are con- 
scious of our voice and the organic adjust- 
ments in the emission of the sounds, and by 
touch perceive their vibrations and force, as 

ure sensations, in precisely the same way as 
the hearing do, and so know how to interpret 
their verbal value. Sight, then, is not the 
only channel by which spoken words as signs 
of ideas reach the mind. Touch has the 

rimary place, and sight is only an interpreter 
which permits the imitation of speech, for the 
deaf-mute has to observe the organic adjust- 
ments in another before he can produce them 
himself. He can have no idea of the quality 
of his voice ; but by touch he can learn to dis- 
tinguish the quantity of sounds which he may 
thus name, but never really know. The case 
with regard to lip-reading is different. Lip- 
reading follows as a necessary consequence 
of learning to speak, for the principle involved 
is that the pronunciation of every sound pro- 
duces a visible and definite corresponding 
change in the position of the lips, jaws, and 
muscles of the face. It is sight and the imi- 


tative faculty inherent to a greater or less 
degree in every child that play the most 
important part in this, and their thorough 
culture and quickness of perception, fostered 
by constant practice, are necessary conditions 


of successful lip-reading. But touch has 
something to do with it, too, for the lip- 
reader ideally translates and associates these 
facial signs of speech with the organic adjust- 
ments that gave rise to them, and in the pro- 
cess there is the certainty that both speaker 
and reader are mentally in possession of the 
same ideas. The same thing takes place in 
reading books and writing. A clear idea can 
then be formed of the mode in which speech 
works as an instrument of thought, and its 
great value as an intuitional agent in teach- 
ing language ; for what takes place in the mind 
of the deaf-mute by the sense of touch, aided 
by that of sight, is analogous to what takes 
place in that of the hearing by the sense of 
hearing. Sounds are sense symbols to him 
quite as much as to them, and serve the same 
uses in memory as if they were heard. In 
teaching articulation the deaf child begins 
with respiratory exercises on 4, and then 
proceeds to the simplest sounds, as 4, 9, u, 
always observing a logical order, so that he 
passes progressively from the simplest to the 
most complex, from the most external to 


the most internal or least apparent in | 


mechanism, from the similar to the dissimilar, 
and from the regular to the exceptional, 
forming combinations of them as he pro- 


ceeds. In lip-reading the power of asso- 
ciation is a valuable auxiliary, and on it ‘suc- 
cess virtually depends. Every sound has a 
visible muscular action peculiar to itself. 
Now, though the deaf-mute, from having to 
imitate them, is able to note these differences 
apart, yet in practice this would be impossible 
from the similarity of many of the sounds, as 
in 6 and g, f and v, g and &, and the delicacy 
of others. The rapidity with which words are 
uttered precludes the possibility of doing so. 
But in teaching lip-reading different sounds 
are associated by which they are the more 
easily recognised, for the visual effect of a 
single sound may be very small, but combined 
with one or two of more marked expression 
as a syllable it at once recalls itself, and the 
syllable comes to have a character of its own. 
In the same way words are recognised by the 
association of syllables, and when they get 
familiar from usage, they have a form and 
“look” of their own, and are taken in asa 
whole rather than by their parts. This is a 
natural result of the principle that the syl- 
lable is the root of all language, but, of course, 
the phonetic value of every letter has to be 
mastered first. 

As speech would be useless unless made 
the vehicle of language, the teachet begins to 
teach the deaf-mute the latter as soon as he can 
utter the first few syllables. Language is the 
cardinal point in our education, on which our 
future success depends, and it is the highest 
aim to give us the power of using it as freely 
and naturally as yourselves. Until then, 
our progress in general knowledge will be 
very slow, but the point once attained, the 
barrier is broken down, and unimpeded by an 
imperfect instrument of thought such as signs 
are, we are on the same level as our hearing 
fellows, and can now proceed as rapidly as 
our opportunities and talents will allow. The 
hearing know that they acquired language 
long before they received a regular education, 
which in fact only developed and perfected it 
by means that do not exist for the deaf and 
dumb, and therefore in order that these may 
acquire it they must be put in a position to be- 
gin at the same point as did those who hear, as 
near as possible. Let us then take childhood 
as our guide and try to discover the method by 
which nature has unconsciously, but surely, 
provided children with a language, and as far 
as possible imitate her in doing the same for the 
deaf. How does the ordinary child learn lan- 
guage? Almost from the first he is surrounded 
| by life and action which continually rivet his 
| interest and engage his attention. He forms 
the same mental pictures of what he sees as 
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others do, but has no names for them. But 
true to inherent instincts and tendencies, the 
desire for designating objects and fixing them 
in his memory by symbols whereby he may 
recall and name them to others is soon roused. 
He hears them called by particular combina- 
tions of sounds, and discovers that these stand 
for the objects, or are associated as cause and 
effect, as the shutting of a door when some 
one says, shut the door. He perceives that if 
he wishes the same thing done he must use 
the form of expression which he finds always 
associated with it. He therefore tries first to 
imitate and then to use the sounds. Others 
talk to him, not with select names or cut- 
and-dried phrases, but simply in whole sen- 
tences as if he could understand them. They 
pour on him a wealth of fond expressions 
and repeated remarks on every-day incidents, 
which he keeps storing in his memory and 
using according as he is able to reproduce 
them. Then as reason and memory grow 
stronger, reflective thought begins, and the 
stock of language goes on expanding to 
supply the increasing requirements of life. 
This is the “mother’s method,” and two facts 
are apparent in the process. The things 


which most impress the child and from which 
his early language is taken—for he comes into 
contact only with those forms that express 


the real and actual—were the things which 
pleased and excited him the most, and which 
had life and motion in them or were the 
most likely to strike his eye and appeal to his 
feelings. He, again, never learnt language 
by rule and grammar, as others do with a 
foreign language. He hears words used in 
respect of various things, he sees, and his 
reason taking them up perceives the connec- 
tion between the fact and what is affirmed of 
it, and shapes, and combines its new-found 
materials for its purposes. This is what 
Max Miiller meant when he said, “ There is 
no reason without language, nor language 
without reason.” It is clear the deaf and 
dumb child cannot acquire language in this 
way, for hearing, the one thing needful, is 
absent. But we can imitate nature and 
employ a process analogous to hers by 
establishing new conditions, so that the 
silence it which he is enthralled can be 
broken, and speech made to take the place 
of the rude gestures he was forced to use 
and to awake his dormant reason into activity. 
We will illustrate this—I take the place of 
the teacher in an Oral class—just now 
assuming that our deaf child has learnt already 
to articulate a little and write the letters of the 
alphabet. Let me placeatop before him. It 





een 
makes the same impression on both our minds 
and we both have the same idea of it, but while 
I have a word to designate it by, he has 
none, or perhaps only a sign which I want to 
supersede by the word I use. I teach him 
to say fop, and when he can do this and read 
it on my lips I direct his attention to the 
object in an emphatic manner and pointing 
to it say op. He repeats it after me, at the 
same time putting his hand on the top, J] 
go through the same process with other 
objects and then again say ¢op, and when he 
has repeated it, I direct him to show me to 
which of the objects before him it refers. He 
will do this after a little practice, for his 
memory is not very retentive at first. This 
shows that the association between the object 
and word is fixed in his mind without any 
intervening sign or image, so that his relation 
to the object is the same as mine. Next I 
want to impress on him the meaning of spin. 
ning ; I therefore set the top a spinning, and 
after writing the words say to him, the top 
spins, which he repeats and applies to the 
motion. I further impress this assertion on 
him by making him write the words after me, 
so that when he sees them he thinks of a top 
spinning, and when he sees the motion he 
thinks of the words. He is thus brought 
back to the same point at which the hearing 
child starts, and I havé onlyto pursue a similar 
course to put him in possession of language 
sufficient for his purposes. This method is 
intuitive, because the names of objects are 
directly related to the mind by speech, and 
dynamic, because they are always associated 
with action or motion. To sum up, it con- 
sists in ‘(1) employing a definite action, seen 
and known by the learner, which a simple 
sentence will describe; (2) speaking the 
words of this sentence so that the learner can 
see and repeat them in association with the 
action, and know that they are descriptive of 
it; (3) making the learner write and repeat 
them till their mutual association is so com- 
plete that when the words are seen or read 
the action is immediately suggested, or when 
the action is seen the words are recalled.” 
This method is based on the principle that 
language and reason should go hand in 
hand, and that the idea of a thing should 
always come before its name. Regarding 
each part of the proposition as a concrete 
and the whole as an abstract idea, it Is 
also based on the development of the simple 
sentence consisting of noun and verb only. 
From this the learner can gradually pro 
ceed to whatever affects it in respect to 
quantity, quality, time, place or direction, 
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illustrating everything by action, objects, and 
ictures. Thus far he learns only by usage | 
what his ears would receive could he hear, 
but it will be understood that another stage is | 


reached when he begins to learn grammar in 
the ordinary way, and so enlarges his know- | 
ledge of the structure of language. 

And what a multitude of us does this new | 
system concern ! The results of the last | 
census as regards the deaf and dumb are 
not yet published, but basing our calculation | 
on fofmer censuses and on the increase of | 
population as given by the one recently 
taken, we may reckon their number in the 
United Kingdom at 23,000, but there are 
many circumstances which point to this esti- 
mate being too low. Between 4,000 and 
4,500 of that number are of proper school 
age, and provision is made for 2,400 in 
29 public institutions, which are all sup- 
ported by private benevolence, in addition 
to which the London, Leeds, and Sheffield 
School Boards and a few private schools 
educate 300. It will be seen that private 


benevolence is quite inadequate, for a consi- 
derable number of us are left untaught ; in- 
deed at present it hardly does more than | 


provide for the barest needs of its objects. | 





I cannot close without a plea for those of my 
class who are poor. In most civilised coun- 
tries State and local aid is more or less 
given, and in some of them, including Ger- 
many, happily, the oral system is the recog- 
nised one. We stand almost alone amongst 
civilised nations in our treatment of the deaf 
and dumb, and, to use the words of the 
authorities of the Education Department, 
have never “taken cognisance of them.” 
We are satisfied with the meagre provision 
that guardians of the-poor may provide out 
of the rates for the education and mainte- 
nance of a child in some suitable school. 
But public opinion is never shocked at their 
neglect. But why should the deaf child be 
sent to the paupers for its chance? Every deaf 
and dumb child cam and should receive the 
education that will qualify him for the duties 
and responsibilities of life. Having myself 
entered on the benefits of the new means for 
educating the deaf, I long for the day when 
the Legislature shall adopt and pass as law 
the right royal resolution of the late King 
of Denmark, “that every deaf and dumb 
child born in his kingdom shall receive the 
education necessary to make him a useful 
member of society.” 





CHILDREN AT PLAY. 


C HILDREN at play !—children at play ; 
At home, abroad, go where you may, 

Ever the same as yesterday, 

Children at play !—what do they say? 


Playing at work, working at play, 
Ever in earnest, ever gay, 

In the gutter, and in the hay, 

Saying something—what do they say? 


Singing in fields their roundelay, 

Girt with flowers, in bright array, 
Looking as fresh and pure as they, 
Coming from God—what do they say ? 


Playing in streets with darkened ray, 
Where the old, and sad, and sinful stray, 
Ever getting in someone’s way, 

Coming to men—what do they say ? 


They speak of hope, as children may, 


Who come from God, 


and so they say 


God must be good, and good for aye, 
To all of us who’ve gone astray. 


They tell us in their childish way, 
“Coming from God, we take to play.” 
“* Going to God,” the children say, 
“To such a God all men may pray.” 





THE GREAT AMERICAN TRAGEDY. 


By HENRY C. EWART. 


IIIL—CONCLUSION. 


\ X JITH the passage of the Fugitive Slave 


Law, civil war became inevitable. 


In saying this we express no opinion upon | 


the lawfulness of any war under any circum- 
stances ; still less would we say a word to 
diminish the special horror with which a 
fratricidal contest between members of the 
same race and nation is rightly regarded. 
But the whole of the people of the United 
States, with the exception only of the aboli- 
tionists, had been now striving for several 
generations so to aggravate and complicate 
the difficulty they had inherited in the exist- 
ence of slavery, that practically speaking no 
other solution was left open. It was con- 
ceivable indeed, and many Southerners be- 
lieved it possible, that the Union might be 
dissolved ; but those who held this view for- 
got that the only reason why the Northerners 
had made so many ignoble compromises with 
the national crime, was precisely their fear of 
destroying the Union. Many of them were 
now beginning to think that they had taken 
a cowardly course for the aversion of this 
danger. But this very conviction made them 
all the more determined to maintain the 
Union by a bolder policy. 

Whatever we may think of war we cannot 
but concede that the alternative offered to 
the Northern States was one, which as mem- 
bers of the mightiest united commonwealth 
the world has ever seen, they could scarcely 
be expected to accept. Their history is 
short indeed as compared with that of the 
old world; but short as it is, it had even then 
already been long enough to allow visions of 
the future greatness of this commonwealth to 
become a kind of religion. That a territory 
covering half of a great continent should 
present the spectacle of a peaceful union 
amongst self-governing communities, strong 
enough, if need were, to defy the whole of 
the world, but innocent of any hostile designs 
against the peace of humanity, was a subject 
of pride to genuine patriots, and of platform 
oratory to professional politicians. The rapid 
development of the commonwealth had been 
a wonder to all onlookers. Many prophets 
did not conceal their expectation that British 
America would not very long resist the 
attraction of a union with its nearer neigh- 
bour. The half-caste Indian and Spanish 
race of Mexico might at any moment be 





merged in the more powerful nation; and go 
it was predicted that the whole of the North 
American continent from the Polar Sea to 
the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, would hereafter give to mankind 
the mostsplendid example of self-government, 
peace, progress, and freedom, that history 
could anywhere show. 

What a cruel contrast to this vision was the 
proposed secession of half the republic! Two 
commonwealths with fundamentally different 
principles as to human rights, with divergent 
commercial interests, with contrasted manners 
and customs, would stand opposite each other 
along a vague and insufficient boundary, while 
at the same time all reasons for hostility would 
be aggravated by the recollection of their 
Union, and the causes of its severance. Each 
would have to keep up a large standing army 
and a powerful fleet. With these would come 
the wasteful expenditure, the professional 
interests and class prejudices, which. oppress 
and distract the old world. We may keep 
our own feelings about war: but we must 
needs confess that we feel no surprise if the 
prospect of such an alternative made 
Northern men resolve that they would 
rather be drowned in seas of blood than 
accept it. Yet it was entirely their own 
fault—and they know it now—that ever 
such an alternative was forced upon them. 
They had thought that they could negotiate, 
and compromise, and palter with a national 
crime, The result was perhaps the most sig- 
nal national punishment which the mysteries 
of Divine providence have ever inflicted. 

It would scarcely be historically incorrect 
to date the beginning of the civil war from 
1855, when the struggle arose between the 
free-soilers and the border ruffians in Kansas. 
The question was whether Kansas was to be 
admitted as a free State or a slave State. To 
insure the latter decision gangs of armed 
men from the South invaded the territory, and 
insisted upon voting, although they had not 
the slightest legal claim to do so. When 
resistance was offered they at once resorted 
to violence ; and the result was civil war. In 
the course of this conflict, John Brown of 
Ossawatomie became first known to public 
fame. He was at this time about sixty years 
of age. Of Puritan extraction, he preserved 
in their pristine force the traditions of his 
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“Glory! Hallelujah !” 


forefathers, including the Puritan faith in the | sons who seem .o have shared devoutly their 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon. He came | father’s enthusiasm. One day, when he was 
from New York into Kansas amongst those | absent from the poor-looking hut that formed 
who were determine.” to secure the territory | his home, a party of border ruffians burned 
for freedom. He brought with him several | down the village and carried away two of his 
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sons as prisoners. A son had already ona 
previous occasion been murdered. One of 
the prisoners was treated with such atrocious 
cruelty that he became insane. From this 
time John Brown had one fixed purpose, and 
one only, in his life; and that was to over- 
throw slavery, if he buried himself in its ruins. 
If we allow that he had something of the 
fanatic in his nature, it is not because we 


think his courage in defying a demoralized | 


public opinion wild or visionary, but because 
he totally ignored the necessity for adapting 
means to ends. In 1858, at a small meeting 
of perhaps some half-dozen “ True Friends of 
Freedom,” as they called themselves, he drew 
up a provisional constitution for the people of 
the United States. Out of these half-dozen 
persons he himself was chosen commander-in- 
chief, another was made secretary ef state, 
and a third secretary of war. He managed 
to obtain a supply of arms; and forming a 
party of fourteen white men and four negroes 
he moved to Harper’s Ferry, where there was 
a store of arms belonging to the Government. 
He was unexpected, and easily took posses- 
sion of the town. His idea apparently was 
that the negroes would rise at his invitation 
to secure their freedom. He little knew how 
demoralizing, enervating, destructive to all 
the noblest powers of manhood is the 
position of the slave. It is needless to say 


John Brown. 


that he was joined by none. A military force 
disproportionately strong was speedily sent 
against him, and he retired to an engine 
house which he turned into a fort. 
brief conflict, in which he was several times 


After a | 


| ! 
wounded, and in which thirteen of his band 
| including two of his sons, were killed, he 
was captured with his remaining followers, 
| Of course they were all speedily condemned 
to die. Brown said it was all right; he did 
|not think that they could put him to any 
| better purpose than to hang him; and he 
' turned out to be perfectly justified in this 
view. 

It is astonishing what a tumult of feeling 
on both sides of the controversy ‘was excited 
by this comparatively trivial incident. Of 
course the inflamed state of public opinion 
may partly account for it; but we are per- 
suaded that still more was due to the 
character of the man. In all societies, among 
men of all opinions, a man whose principles 
are clear, strong, uncompromising, and 
backed up by corresponding deeds, will 
always command respect. John Brown, 
like Garrison, held that slavery was simply 
a horrible crime; but he differed from 
Garrison by going still farther. He believed 
it was such a crime that no terms ought to 
be held with it; it was to be overthrown by 
| any weapon that Providence might put into 

his hands. He regarded himself as sent into 
| the world to destroy it, and after events have 
| shown that his faith was not wholly a 
delusion. For his heroism took a strong hold 
| of the imagination of the Northern soldiers, 
and in many a day’s march towards bloody 
battle-fields, they kept step to the time of 
a grim and barbarous doggerel, proclaiming 
that— 


Wu any Brown’s body lies mouldering in the grave, 
3ut his soul is marching on.” 





This fanatical rising took place in 1859; 
meanwhile other events on a greater scale had 
been rapidly hastening the catastrophe. The 
election of Buchanan in 1856 was carried with 
difficulty in face of the growth and consolida- 
tion of what was now called the Republican 
party ; a name which proclaimed the principle 
that the interest of the whole of the common- 
wealth should be superior to those of indi- 
vidual States. Buchanan, like every new 
President, was obliged to assure the people 
that the difficulty of slavery was practically 
solved, and ought to be heard of no more. 
But he went out of his way to request general 
acquiescence in a certain judgment of the 
Supreme Court which at the day of his utter- 
ance had not been delivered. This judgment 
concerned the celebrated Dred Scott case. 

' The fact of his reference to it proved pretty 
| clearly that he knew what it was to be; and 
few incidents have given a more significant 
illustration of the dehasing effects of slavery 
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John Brown’s Log Hut. 


apon a free constitution, than this irregular, 
unusual, and illegitimate attempt of the chief 
magistrate to smooth the way for an abo- 
minable decision. When that judgment was 
published it sank deep into the public heart 
the conviction that war was verynear. Dred 
Scott was a slave, who many years before 
had been taken by his master into a free 
State and had been kept there for some time. 
At the instigation of friends he now brought 
an action claiming his freedom on the ground 
that he had been so facto emancipated by 
transference to free soil. The judges, how- 
ever, decided that, not being a citizen, he 
could not bring an action. If the Declaration 
of Independence said that all men are equal, 
the Court held that this assertion did not 
embrace the negro race, and that in fact a 
negro could have no rights which a white 
man was bound to respect. Comment on 
such a judgment is needless now. It was 
the consummation of iniquity, and as such 
was the beginning of the’ end. 

The election of Abraham Lincoln in 1860 | 
gave the pretext, which the Southern States 
had now begun eagerly to seek, ‘for seceding 
from the Union. This event was not in any | 
deep or real sense the cause of the war; it 
was only the occasion of it. In the course of 
his canvass Mr, Lincoln never said a word 
to justify the expectation or the fear that he 
would favour an interference with “home | 
tule” in the various States; and certainly | 
neither he nor his supporters ever dreamed | 
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at that time of forcing abolition 
upon the South. But the slave- 
holder’s spur had been driven 
too deeply into the jaded 
Northern beast of burden on 
which they had imposed so long. 
Even an ass once found a voice 
to rebuke the madness of its 
rider. And it was just such a 
voice that the subservient Nor- 
thern States were compelled at 
last to utter. They had long 
possessed the power to outvote 
the South; but they had re- 
frained from using it because a 
large part of the population con- 
doned the crime of slavery ; and 
an enormous majority dreaded 
the dissolution of their beloved 
Union more than they feared 
the judgment of God. But 
now after compromises had been 
scouted, and free territory in- 
vaded, and Northern citizens in- 
sulted, and the whole Northern 
people made slave-catchers for the South, it 
|was felt some protest must be rajsed ; and 
|none could be so effectual as the election of 
la President known to regard slavery as a 
curse. They did not want an abolitionist, 
and Lincoln was not that. But they did 
want a man who could be trusted to resist 
any further aggression on Northern rights ; 
and he answered precisely to this descrip- 
tion. 

It would be needless, even if space were 
available, to tell the story of his progress 
from a log hut in Kentucky to the White 
House at Washington. His family had been 
driven out of Kentucky by the impossibility 
of uniting honour, poverty, and freedom in a 
slave State. They settled in Illinois, and 
amid the vigorous enterprise and bracing 
air of the north-west, the young giant speedily 
displayed those qualities of industry, deter- 
mination, tenacity, and fearless straightfor- 
wardness which at last the whole world re- 


|cognised in him. As a “rail-splitter,” as a 


bargee, as a teacher, as a lawyer, as a politi- 
cian, he was always genial and human, sin- 
cere and true-hearted. His nomination was 
unexpected ; but the popular vote cast for 
him was the largest up to that time given to 
any candidate for the Presidency. On this 
critical occasion the interval allowed by the 
Constitution to elapse between the election 
and the inauguration of a President proved 
to be worse than inconvenient ; it was mis- 
chievous. The reigning President Buchanan 
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| : ne 
had too much sympathy with the South to| impossible otherwise to account for the 
interfere with the preparations made for seces- | tic jubilation with which Confederate victo,; 
sion ; and the scheme for separation advanced | were hailed by a certain section of the British 
rapidly. Before the end of 1860 the separate | public. And it is notable that this Was 
existence of “ the Confederate States of| specially the case with those creatures o 
America” had been declared. 


Davis was appointed President, and as Vice- 
President, Alexander Stephens was chosen, 
who proved his fitness by proclaiming that 


slavery was the corner-stone of the edifice of 


modern civilisation. 

It forms no part of the purpose of these 
papers to narrate the still recent story of the 
Confederate war. Their object has been 
only to trace the growth of an inherited mis- 
fortune-Into a national crime, and to show 
that at every step human persistence in rebel- 
lion against divine law only made more 


hopeless any escape from the difficulty, while4 


at the same time final judgment was made 
more overwhelming. The warlike prowess 
of the seceding States was speedily conspi- 
cuous ; and it is a curious illustration of the 
weakness and fickleness of human judgment 
that the boldness, energy, and skill with 
which they defended their crime, induced 
many people to incline towards the opinion 
that slavery was not a crime at all. It is 





Jefferson | strutting intellect who are always expandjp 


to general view the superiority of their cy), 
ture, much as a peacock spreads his tai] 
Every one remembers the anonymous pro. 
phets, now too happy in their obscurity, who 
day by day, or week by. week, predicted with 
impregnable assurance the financial collapse 
the abject surrender, the utter pulverisation 
of the North. ;It wouldybe amusing, if the 
whole'-story werenot sd’ awful, to recall the 
precisé ‘calculations on which the dead» cer. 
tainty of the.issue was argued, and the ‘pathos 
with which the slaughter was bewailed by a 
school of men.who would cover Europe with 
ruins.and blood on behalf of the barbarous 
Turk. Some speak of it now as a strange 
paradox that, on this question, the poor and 
lowly should have been right, and the men 
of culture so generally wrong. But it only 
illustrates the truth, that in the vast and com. 
plicated progress of human affairs, the true 
line of advance is often better judged by the 


| instincts of the heart than by the calculations 
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of the head. The operatives of Lancashire, | viction that they resisted both their own 
pinched by the bitter penury of the cotton | natural cravings and the plausible sugges- 
famine, felt in their hearts that labour should | tions of politicians. On the other hand 
be free. It was in the strength of this con- men accustomed to calculate policy on 
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grounds of expediency could’ see no issue 
from the miseries of the time but by some 
form of interference, which should com- 
pel the North to let thé South go its own 
way. 

But all alike were wrong in their impa- 
tience with the long*delays of the war. If 
the North had been victorious at the first, 
and had suppressed secession at once, cer- 
tainly no edict of emancipation would have 


been issued. Fresh compromises would have | 


been miade ; State rights to do wrong would 
have been maintained; and the American 
Commonwealth would still have borne in its 
bosom the cancer of slavery. But the suc- 
cesses of the “ Southern chivalry,” facilitated 
by timely plunder of national armouries 
under the eyes of President Buchanan, slowly 
converted the Northerners to the conviction 
that the abolitionists had been right. Public 
opinion was gradually prepared for the tre- 


mendous resolve taken by Abraham Lincoln | 


after the terrible battle of Antietam. Nothing, 
he felt, would compensate for the agony of 
such a war but the utter and eternal extirpa- 
tion of its cause. “I promised my God that 
I would do it,” he said with deep emotion, 
when speaking of his inward struggle in an 
hour of deepest depression. The proclama- 
tion went forth, and from January 1, 1863, 
there was not a legally held slave in the 
States. 

Loud was the scorn and _ indignation 


Abrahaim Lincoln’s Birthplace. 
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arouséd, not only among slave-holders, but 
by Englishmen recreant to all the best ten- 
dencies of their nation’s history. Lincoln 
was charged with raising a servile insurrec- 
tion, with. inciting to murder and torture, 
and all the horrors of African savagery. 
Nothing of the kind occurred. But, on the 
other hand, the North had now a definite 
and final issue to fight for, and the South- 
erners lost heart in the conviction that the 
proclamation was the voice of destiny. The 
slaves were slow to understand their fortune. 
But they were enrolled in increasing numbers 
in the ranks of their deliverers. And when 
Sherman marched from Atalanta to the sea, 
piercing the swollen bladder of Southern 
boasts, and exposing the utter exhaustion of 
the rebels, the greetings he received from 
the emancipated negroes gave a touch of 
human pathos to the sternness of war. They 
rushed from field and hut to greet him as the 
prophet of divine judgment. ‘‘ Glory, halle- 
lujah!” they cried. The Scriptures they 
had learned in secrecy and terror became 
the music. of heaven to express the joy of 
their hearts. God had “broken the yoke 
from off every neck, and had let the oppressed 
go free.” 

On Sunday, April 2nd, 1863, the Confede- 
rate President was disturbed in church with 
the news that Grant would shortly be in 
Richmond. And as he and the slave-owning 
leaders fled, leaving their human property 
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behind them, the ne- 
groes broke into dog- 
gerel song, as is their 
wont :— 
** De massa run—he, he! 

De nigga stop—ho, ho! 

Metinks dis am de kingdom 

comin 

An’ de day ob jubiloh.” 
Day of jubilee, indeed. 
The very grotesqueness 
of their joy made it the 
more touching, espe- 
cially when we note how 
with dizzy minds and 
stammering lips they 
caught at the language 
of Zion for the expres- 
sion of an unspeakable 
deliverance. And if 
merriment mingled with 
prophetic images, it 
must be owned that in a 
land which had forced 
on the fugitive slave 
law, the flight of the 
masters from their hu- 
man property fairly jus- 
tified the incongruous 
mixture of feelings. On 
the next day the stars 
and stripes were run up 
to a flagstaff on the roof 
of the court-house, and 
the national colours 
floated over a _ land 
“saved so as by fire.” 
Within eleven days the 
President fell by an 
assassin’s hand. The 
deed was well worthy of 
the cause that prompted it. But his faithful- 
ness and courage justified his enrolment in the 
noble army of martyrs; and if the new cove- 


Hoisting the Federal Flag in Richmond. ° 


nant of a Union unsoiled by slavery neededan _ 
impregnable and incorruptible seal, it received 
it in the blood of Abraham Lincoln. 


THE CHRIST AND THE POOR. 


A Spoken Sermon. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. 


“ For the poor always ye have with you; but me ye have not always.” —Joun xii. 8. 


1p ay were hard, unkind men to say what 

they did, at such a moment. Some of 
them did not understand the heart, and the will 
that poured itself forth, in what to them ap- 
peared extravagance. Sentiment ! they would 
say. Foolish feeling that ought not to be 


ointment might have been sold for ten pounds! 
It might have been given to the poor—would 
have been, was another thing. Ah! but who 
was she that did it; and what made her do 
it? She was one who had sat listening to 
the words that flowed from the lips of the 


indulged, and at such an expense! Why, this | Master, making her know in herself that she 
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had eternal life. She had heard, and heard, 
and listened with all her soul and being 
awoke, because she understood the things 
that he spoke, and knew in herself that they 
were spirit and life. Nay, more! Death had 
taken from her the beloved of her heart—the 
brother! Only sisters know what a good 
prother is to them. We have not yet got 
at the understanding of how much a brother 
may be toa sister. This Lazarus had gone 
away into. the darkness, over the impassable 
gulf from which, of course, Pharisees and 
Sadducees, careless and devout, and all of 
them, knew that there was no return. Ah! 
but the voice of the Master had followed and 
had said, “Lazarus, come forth.” And 
Lazarus had come forth, and they knew it 
was himself ; and thus Mary had her restored 
brother in her arms, and knew then that the 
words that the Lord spoke were true: that 
there was no death—for he in overcoming 
the world had overcome the terror of the 
world, and that death itself was nowhere. Is 
itany wonder that that woman might do a 
thing, that a common, disputing, unfeeling 
nature should call extravagant ? possibly they 
might judge by rather different standards. 

You think it is all an old story—that fable. 
Can’t you believe it? All I can say is, I 
can; and I expect to find that the raising 
of that man was simply the type of what we 
shall all find to be true. There seems to me 
nothing unreasonable or difficult about it; 
and Mary you cannot understand except you 
suppose that she believed it as well. 

But, then, was it any wonder that she should 
come to the Master when he sat at meat, 
with her little precious box in her hand ; that 
she should break it that it should never be 
used by any other again; that she should 
take the wasteful ointment and put it upon 
his head? What could she do? She could 
not give him anything that was of any use to 
him as the common mind takes to use. He 
did not want anything to eat or drink—her 
sister had provided that; he wanted no 
clothes then—that garment woven from the 
top throughout would last all his turn now. 
He had nearly done with it. And what can 
she do? She didn’t know. It had not sunk 
into her heart that he was going to be buried. 
But as in old times they had. anointed the 
Jewish king; as the priest had poured the 
blessed oil upon his head ; as the custom in 
the country was to use those precious un- 
guents in small careful ways; she seeking 
vaguely almost, vainly almost, but not 
foolishly, for some form in which to express 
the devotion of her soul, could find nothing 





to do for him but be wasteful of the oint- 
ment for his head. Holy waste! Blessed 
extravagance! Was it worthless? It eased 
the woman’s heart. 

What is the paltry ten pounds to the 
aching love that can’t get out; that wants 
to show itself, and knows not how; and 
will lay hold of anything to offer at the 
shrine of the beloved! Did a pang shoot 
through the woman’s heart when she heard 
the murmuring voices so alien to her nature, 
so unlike the thing that was in her? She 
had not long to feel it if she did, for the 
Master’s voice spoke for her, as it had spoken 
once before when her sister found fault with 
her for being idle. “She isn’t idle,” he had 
said, “she is doing the right thing, and you 
shall not disturb her at it.” He now said— 
some of the other apostles, Judas Iscariot in 
especial, perhaps alone, perhaps the only one, 
said—why was not this ointment sold for 
three hundred pence and given to the poor? 
“Let her alone,” said Jesus. “ Let her alone. 
Against the day of my burying hath she kept 
this. Her extravagance you need not be 
afraid of, she will not have many opportuni- 
ties of being extravagant upon me. Let her 
be, she has anointed me for my burial.” Oh, 
think how he accepted it! Think of that 
friend! That the Lord took it! No pro- 
testing, no fine words about it. “ Let the 
woman alone, she has anointed me for my 
burial, I take her gift to the grave with me. 
For the poor always ye have with you, but 
me ye have not always. Ye can’t be showing 
me this every day. Ye can’t be spending 
upon me at this rate always. For the poor 
and the three hundred pence, they may meet. 
hereafter many a time, but let the woman 
alone.” There’s a time to be extravagant, 
and there’s a time to withhold the hand. 
“Me ye have not always.” Ah! did that 
word sink into her heart? What! at the very 
moment when her soul is overflowing in its 
abundant offering, is she to hear the word 
that it is the last gift that she shall give? 
“Me ye have not always.” Oh, friend, how 
can we do without him? Mary, Martha, 
Lazarus, might well say within themselves, 
“ Not have him! Oh, how can we live without 
him?” Lazarus might well think, “I wish 
he had left me where I was, for I might have 
seen him again soon then.” Mary might 
think, “ No more shall I beable to offer him 
any gift ;” and Martha, that she should no 
more be weary with much serving when he 
came to the house, which was the happiest 
time of all, even if sometimes she did fret a 
little. Can we do without him? Are we 
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without him? Have we no perfect reliable 
friend—no one towards whom our enthu- 
siasm could rise so high that we would spend 
ten pounds on his head? No being whom 
we can approach, no human being whom we 
can approach with perfect certainty that not 
one word will escape that human being’s lips 
but words of perfect understanding of us— 
tenderness, kindness, sympathy? Oh, un- 
happy is the man, unhappy is the woman, 
who has no such friend as that, for these 
hearts of ours are continually—even when 
we know it not, and fear it not—they are con- 
tinually reaching up after something like that. 
Every time that the child looks lovingly on 
his mother’s efforts, in him is this struggling 
infant idea of the man, the son of man, the 
perfect being, of whom we need be so little 
afraid, that if he were with us we could clasp 
and kiss his feet—yea, anoint his head with 
extravagance, and he would not rebuke us, 
he would but return the caress, return the 
thanks. 

Ah! him we have not always. How, I 
say again, how are we to do without him? 
He told them, though, something else at the 
same time. 

“The poor always ye have with you”— 
what has that to do withit? We want him, 
the loved, the perfect man. Ye tell us that 
ye have the poor with you. Again, what has 
that to do with it? “Whosoever shall give 
you a cup of cold water in the name ofa 
disciple shall not lose his reward.” * Inas- 
much as ye did it unto one of the least of these 
ye did it unto me.” “ Lord, when saw we thee 
hungry or naked, or in prison, or houseless ? 
We had no chance of ministering unto thee, 
as we would havé ‘done, had we seen thee 
so.” “Inasmuch as ye did it zof unto one of 
the least of these, ye did it not unto me.” 
‘Oh, shelter not yourselves, any of you, by 
saying it was to the disciple it had to be given. 
Nobler and loftier gift it is, of him who recog: 
nises in every man, either the unknowing 
disciple whom Jesus is teaching when he does 
not know it, or the disciple who, feebly, 
poorly, vaguely it may be, but yet with hope, 
lifts his eyes heavenwards. In the name of 
Christ, what is that? Why, as the Son of 
man, he is one with the Son of God; and 
every man, woman, and child, that ever God 
made and sent into this world, is a part of 
his body, belongs to him, and is a partaker 
of his nature, both human and divine. Ah! 
we should like to let out our hearts to the 
Master as Mary did. I cannot think, I can 
hardly believe, there is one here who, if he or 
she saw the Master in the glory of his living 





humanity, and knowing what he was, would 
hot strive through the crowd, boldly of 
timidly, according to the nature—but strive 
through the crowd to get near hin, if it were 
but to touch the place where he had set his 
feet and say, “ Lord, look at me once, and J 
go content.” Ah yes, that is good, that js 
good. 

But I wonder how many of us would know 
him if we were not told, if he came without 
the halo around his head, if he came with 
the poor garments and with the hard-workin 
hands, if he came in lowly condition, the 
man that could labour for his fellow-men, and 
if he spoke words so wise that to the com. 
mon ear they sounded like truisms, because 
they could not see into the depths of them, 
I wonder how many of us would say, “That 
is the Lord.” Ah! don’t blame the men too 
much that did not know him when the 
women did. No, don’t blame them too 
much. If the Lord came amongst his own 
now in a condition corresponding to that in 
which he was then, I think he would find 
more followers than he did then. But still, 
I fear, they would be few, simply because 
those who believe in him now do not yet 
believe, I think, in him so as to know him 
if they saw him. How should it be s0, 
when they recognise not, in the needy, the 
poor, the afflicted, the present signs of Christ 
in his need ; as if Christ stretched his hand 
from heaven, saying, Give me something, I 
wantit? They do not see it. They do not 
know the humanity of which Christ was the 
one great simple fact. The humanity is not 
sacred to them. They see the poor and the 
needy, as objects of condescension, perhaps 
to be helped, got rid of ; they do not see that 
what they can do for such they must do for 
the Lord Christ. 

What do you think is meant by serving 
God? What is meant? Doyou serve God? 
How do you serve him? Say your prayers, 
read your Bible, go to church or chapel, sing 
Psalms. Oh! do you think that you have 
got a heathen idol that you suppose that is 
any service to God? What good does it do 
God? Is it anything to him to hear the 
organ and the Psalms? No; if you saw the 
incense, if you heard the grandest music that 
earth could give, is that anything to God? It 
is something religious if it is the outcome of 
the same devotion that made Mary break the 
box and anoint His head. But if you think 
you are doing anything for him, then wherein 
is he the better for it? It is not service. If 
you are not serving yourselves there is no 
service there. What! tell me I am serving 
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God when I go up to him and pray for 
something I need dreadfully. Is that serving 
God? It is serving myself. I trust God 
will hear, and he will help. But what am I 
doing for him, I ask again? ‘Inasmuch as 
ye did it unto one of the least of these ye 
did it unto me.” The poor ones of the earth, 
the needy in any way, are Christ’s needs, 
Christ’s necessities, Christ’s wants. Ah! you 
can even give Christ a penny then, you can 
him a cup of water to drink, or some- 
thing better. Every gift wisely done, truly 
done in the name of the Son of man, is 
given to himself. Never mind that we cannot 
preak a box of precious ointment like Mary. 
Why, if we could, we would rather find 
some way of our own of doing it. We 
would not be Mary’s imitators, as if he 
cared about the ointment in particular, if we 
could. If we cannot do this, if we cannot 
hold, and wipe, and kiss his feet, are there 
no poor to help, no work to be done for 
them, no aid to be given them? Ah! don’t 
tell me I am trying to move your feelings 
and trying to get charity. I speak the word 


with contempt. I know well that much that 
is called charity does harm. I know this, 
that if I could help a man, and’the man 
might work if he would, but wouldn’t, he 
might die of want if he liked. But you 


know well enough that there is hunger, and 
pain, and trouble amongst those who would 
thank God for any work their hands could do 
and cannot get it. And, therefore, I say, 
that it lies upon us all to do what we can, 
even if it came to eating a little less ourselves 
or going a little longer without a coat, to help 
those whom we can help in this wise way. 

I don’t believe in indiscriminate alms- 
giving. I do believe in the giving some- 
times that is accompanied with personal 
knowledge, loving looks, and kind and 
gracious tenderness, without plaguing them 
with religion, for it is plaguing to press it 
before they want it. I believe in that kind. 

Iam not friendly to many words. Why, 
because a man is in poverty, and in trouble, 
should I, therefore, suppose that I am ap- 
pointed to teach him? I am appointed to 
be unto him as far as in me lies the present 
power of God. A man who does as the 
Saviour would have him do, who is the truth 
to the man, and keeps the saying until the 
right and fit time—when a man knows that 
you are true, when a man knows that you 
are honest, when a man knows that it is not 
for yourself, but for him, you do it—why, 
then the right thing will come in the right 
time, and then the words, the thoughts that 





have been going forth in actions, will some- 
times rise to the lips and overflow in the 
words. But then they have the whole cha- 
racter of the man to back them. Then they 
have power and weight with those to whom 
they are spoken. Be good, and that is more 
than saying any amount of good. Be true, 
and that is more than saying any amount of 
truth. Let the love of Christ dwell in your 
hearts, the love towards a man, towards a 
woman, towards a child, because he is a man, 
woman, child, which is because there is the 
human nature which reached its supremacy 
in Christ. But it is the same thing in the 
lowest state of society, in the poorest con- 
dition of humanity. It is the same thing in 
those most bloated with vice and misery we 
ever met. See! there are the lineaments of 
that man whose head was anointed by Mary. 
There it is, and what you have to do is to 
believe it is there, and minister to that poor 
creature as you would minister to Christ 
himself. 

Why, then, it just comes to this, that we do 
have him always with us. He says, “Me 
ye have not always.” No, not in the bodily 
presence, but in a far deeper, loftier, nobler 
manner than that. For He said, “Behold, I 
stand at the t and knock—if any man 
hear my Voice and will open the door, I will 
come in to him, and abide with him. I will 
sup with him, and he with me.” With God 
in us we do not neéd’ the form of Jesus 
before us, much as we should love to see 
it we do not need it, but in order that 
this power of him may come in us, we must 
recognise his representatives upon earth. 
He gave a child once as his representative. 
“Whosoever receives this child in my name 
receives me. Whosoever ministers to a poor 
man in my name, for my sake, because of the 
truth, and the humanity, and the God-making, 
ministers to me.” 

Think of this, friends ; and of all things do 
not deceive yourselves with thinking that it 
is a fine thing to resist your feelings. Your 
feelings may be right, and your feelings are 
far oftener right than wrong. If you know 
that your feelings are wrong, then you have 
to resist them as the devil himself; but if 
your conscience tells you that those feelings 
are going in the right direction, you are 
serving the devil in resisting. 

Help your brethren for the love of God, 
for the love of the Lord Christ. Let him not 
starve at your door lest He should say to 
you, “ You did not do it to him, you did not 
do it tome. I don’t know you, keep on the 
other side.” 





SUMMER AND WINTER. 


emir sens on a summer morning, | Smiling, talking, teaching, warning, 
All the world is kind to me, So it sometimes seems to be. 


Then the winter wind is blowing, So I like the summer weather, 


Cold and careless about me; And I listen to its voice ; 
Cutting, pinching, biting, snowing, And there is no question whether 
So it often seems to be. I am happy in my choice. 





Not so sure: for winter's kindly, 


And we oft are speaking blindly, 
And the year all round is love, As we talk of God above. 
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Sometimes on a winter’s morning 


For the night is turned to dawning, 
All the world is bright to me, 


Full of hope it seems to be. 


When the time is dark and dreary, 


Oh! it whispers to the weary 
And the night is bright as day, 


Words which summer cannot say. 





A VISIT TO THE SEVERN TUNNEL. 


By Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT. 


FEW passengers who cross from Bristol to 

South Wales and look idly over the 
heavy mud-coloured waters through which 
their steam-boat is making her way imagine 
the vast work which is busily progressing 
fathoms below their feet. It was to see this 
remarkable undertaking that, one cold morn- 
ing a few months since, we left Bristol by 
an early train and went down to the New 
Passage. Mr. Charles Walker, nephew of 
the great contractor, and himself the re- 
sponsible chief at the English end of the 
tunnel, had kindly invited us, and we saw 
his tall figure awaiting us on our arrival. 

The shaft at the English side is but ninety 
feet deep, while at the Welsh end it is two 
hundred; therefore the nearer descent was 
the more inviting. Rows of wooden cottages, 
engine-sheds, and offices were presently to 
be seen, and we reached them in about ten 
minutes and entered Mr. Walker's office. 

“Where are those dickies and donkeys?” 
asked Mr. Walker 

“ Here, sir; they have just come.” 

We turned to look at some large oil-skin 
coats and miners’ sou’-westers—véry® nice 
clean ones—which had ey sent for our 
accommodation. \ im 

“Ts Mr. Price up?” was themext question 

“ Not yet, sir.” ved | cin 


“Mr. Price,” explained Mr. Walker, #* is} 


our foreman on this sideamderground, * Be? 
fore we go down suppose’ queens atts ave 
at our Mission-room ?” ; 

Close to the office»we passed sicolivsleeioun 
—already found to be too small for the require- 
ments of the men, and being enlarged, It did 





not, of course, in the confusion and dirt of 
the moment present a very attractive appear- | 
ance ; but we found at least a dozen men in | 
the rooms, and procured a bill of fare. A 
large mug of tea, coffee, or cocoa was 1d.; 
plates of beef, according to the size, were 
2d., 4d., or 6d., and ham was the same price. 
A large sandwich was 2d., and a basin of 
soup 1d. Complete dinners, with potatoes, 
&c., were supplied from 6d. upwards. Tee- 
total drinks, cheese, eggs, pickles, tinned 
salmon and lobster (all these articles being 
favourites with the navvies and miners), 
buns, cakes, tarts, pies, &c., completed the 
menu. ‘The plan adopted by Mr. Walker is 
the only one which can be recommended 
for the conduct of a coffee-room on any 





public works. Sometimes the clergy or 





gentry in the neighbourhood of any such 
contract will set up a coffee and refreshment 
room. Even contractors have occasionally 
tried making such an undertaking a success 
by conducting it themselves. But the prin- 
ciple of making a charity of a commercial 
undertaking is a false one. A manager 
receiving a regular salary, irrespective of 
profit or loss on the place, has little induce. 
ment to make it a success. A system of 
cheating or laziness soon sets in. Customers 
drop off because the viands are poor or ill 
cooked, and the heavy losses fall on the 
promoters, not on the manager. At Greenock 
Docks Mrs. Hunter, of Hunter, has been 
able, by the co-operation of the contractor, 
who put up a little building for the purpose, 
to pursue the same plan as Mr. Walker has 
adopted, viz., to place the building at the 
disposal of a private speculator, over whom 
a watch is kept. It is to this person’s own 
interest to supply the provisions for which 
there is a démand, and to make everything 
nice and comfortable. The things that take 
in one#place'do notin another ; for instance, 
Irish stew, Sausage’and potato, and porridge, 
are popular im Scotland; whereas the beef- 
steak puddings Made three years ago by the 
Kilbutn sistefs, on the Harrow line, are still 
femembered with relish in England. 

The*manager of Mr?Walke@r’s coffee-rooms 
atthe Severn Tunnel is ‘a’pers6n named Butler, 
‘wit had the ent@fprisé°to start the first of 
these refreshment-ro6ms Opened in Liverpool. 
He résides at Brist6l, from which city he can 
easily superintend iis establishments at the 
Severn Tunnel, Penarth Docks, &c. The coffee- 
room at the New Passage we found fifty feet 
by twenty, and with a smoking-room attached. 

Crossing the road we next entered the 
long cabin. A cabin, be it large or small, is 
a sort of rough club-room or shelter to be 
found on almost all works, where the men 
assemble round the fires to eat their dinners. 
This cabin was furnished, which is not often 
the case, with tables and benches. 

We had with us a number of the pretty little 
new Gospel books which are so striking and 
therefore popular ; they were received kindly 
by the miners we found here. Very strange 
the men look, and, unlike regular navvies, 
most of their faces were pale, and they were 
stained with the red earth of the tunnel. 
We inspected the thirty-seven good cottages 
which were already inhabited, and ten more 
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were being erected. On the Portskewitt side, 
all the men’s dwellings are built of stone or 
prick; on this side, though two stories high 
and excellent cottages, they are built of wood. 
Mr. Charles Walker told us he thought they 
were fully as comfortable as the others. 
Their rent is 6s. 6d. per week, but in this 
charge is included coals. 

The Mission-room is close by. 

It is a very pretty building, lined through- 
out with polished pitch pine; the doors, 
windows, and seats are well finished. It is 
seated at present for 300 worshippers, but by 
extending the seats can be made to hold 500, 
and there are nice class-rooms at the east 
end. Twenty-six pretty lamps light the 
building; and on the principle that “warm 
them well” is a necessity for any congrega- 
tion, we found eight tons of coals had been 
purnt in the last nine days to thoroughly dry 
and heat the place. Missionaries are em- 
ployed to preach here on Sunday ; and Mr. 
Charles Walker takes, as his uncle does, a 
keen interest in all that can benefit his men. 
Mr. Price, who had now joined us, a very 
intelligent, pleasant man, spoke strongly in 
favour of a night school, which I understood 
was not yet commenced. 

We saw the hospital too, a good private 
house which Mr. Walker has taken and 
made most pleasant. 

Here he stores up his patients, not only 
men who may have been injured on the 
works, or who are ill, but he brings in their 
children from miles round, and it was very 
nice to see their faces light up with smiles of 
welcome as their young master came in, and 
to see how warmly he took up the least 
suggestion which might add'to their comfort. 
The hospital is some little distance away 
fromithe works, with fields about it and a 
little garden in summer gay with flowers. 

As we returned towards the tunnel shaft, 
which it was now nearly time to descend, we 
passed a pumping shed, and Mr. Price told 
us that a fifteen-horse power winding engine 
lifted 240 gallons per minute ; but this is as 
nothing to the tremendous ones at the other 
side, down to which end most of the water 
runs, and where thousands of gallons are 
raised per minute; neither are the electric 
machines anything to those at Portskewitt, 
where my friend Mr. Walker warned me on 
my first visit to beware of touching one of the 
straps, beautiful as they were, sparkling with 
flicking points of brilliant light, for it I by 
chance did so, “it would be instant death.” 
Here, on the other hand, the machine being 


only one of ten-horse power, Mr. Charles | 


had tried an experiment which would have 
startled some doctors. Heintroduced me to 
the man who was tending the machine. 
“Yes, ma’am,” he answered, in reply to my 
inquiry ; “ you see my work was to wind the 
handle of the machine which draws up the 
skips, and you see I was at it a long while, 
and at last I lost all the use in my right arm.” 

“What did the doctor say?” 

“He said it was a paralytic stroke, and 
he could do nought for me; I was in a sad 
way, Icantell you. It’s no joke a working 
man to lose the use of his arm. Well, then 
the master put me here to mind this machine. 
And he told me as how I was to put my 
hand sometimes on the strap. And at first 
I could lay my hand on it flat like this, and 
keep it there a minute, and feel nought. And 
then after a bit I felt a tingling like as if the 
pins and needles were init. And I heartened 
up a good bit, for it seemed as if the 
nature was coming back into it. And so it 
was. I got to feel more and more, and the 
more feeling I got, the less time I could bide 
to touch the strap; see, that’s all I can do 
now.” And the man swiftly touched it with 
the points of two of his fingers. 

“And how long was it before you were 
cured? 

“ Well, in five weeks I was as right as I am 
now.” 

On our way to the office whither we 
walked to be arrayed in our dickies, I 
asked Mr. Price his opinion of the necessity 
constantly urged—when we plead for the 
observance of the Lord’s day and against the 
wrong of obliging men to work on God’s day 
of rest—of cleaning the locomotives on the 
Sunday. 

“IT know, of course,” I said, “ they cannot 
be washed out while they are warm ; but what 
is your opinion?” 

“On the Dover and Deal,” he replied, 
“we had fourteen locomotives, and they can 
be cleaned on Saturday night. Four hours 
in the open will cool down any engine 
sufficiently. And when the men knock off at 
two o’clock it can be done well enough ; but 
many men prefer drinking, and leave them 
till Sunday instead. It is not aéways the 
master’s fault.” 

No, not always, we agree. 

And certainly the Severn Tunnel contract 
is free from the sin of Sabbath breaking. Mr. 
Walker sets his face like a flint against any- 





thing of the sort. And saving the pumping 
| engines, whose work is an absolute necessity, 
| not a stroke of labour is struck in the whole 
vast contract. 
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Completely enveloped in our oilskins we 
entered the cage and descended the shaft. 
The whole length of the tunnel, which is to 
connect the coal-fields of South Wales by a 
direct and rapid route with the port of Bristol, 
is rather over four miles. 

The Great Western Railway began the 
tunnel in the year 1873. The engineering 
proved a complete failure. What excavations 
were made filled with water ; and jt was clear 
the undertaking must be entirely abandoned, 
or let to some one who could do it. 

It was a very heavy contract. Mr. Walker’s 
tender being accepted, he began his first 
operations on the 28th of December, 1879. 
Pumping engines were fixed, and the work of 
emptying began; but the weight of water 
was So great theengines broke. Then, when 
this obstacle was overcome, long patience 
and much resource were needed. A whole 
year passed before the water was got out. 
Now there is never water in any quantity. 
A hole is pierced through the whole length, 
and the volume of water finds its way to the 
lower or Welsh side, and is pumped up. 

This hole serves another purpose—as an 
air-ventilator: fans causing a current, and air 
engines being always at work. 

About three-quarters of a mile of tunnel is 
making or completed at either end, and one- 
seventh of a mile is completely finished. 

All this was explained to us as we stood at 
the bottom of the shaft, 

A very sad accident happened a few weeks 
earlier to a group of miners standing in a 
like position at the other end of the tunnel. 
It was time for one of the shifts to go up, 
and eight men had entered the cage for that 
purpose, when the man at the top of the 
shaft, forgetting they would be there, pushed 
down one of the metal skips, or little carts 
in which the stone is raised. It came crash- 
ing down swift as a flash of lightning, and in 
an instant four strong men lay dead, and 
another died next day. The first the ganger 
knew of it was seeing the brains of a man to 
whom he had just been speaking striking the 
wall by his side. 

We seemed pigmies standing in a vast pipe. 
Above and around us went the sweeping lines 
illuminated by the electric burner, and away, 
in the dimness of the distance, the brilliant 
specks of white light repeated themselves. 
The dark ponies dragging the metal skips 
filled with rock, their little drivers running 
beside them ; the figures of the men picking 
away at the stone, or going up ladders to 
the stages overhead ; the trickling streams, 
making the rugged, rocky walls slippery and 








black ; the channels on either side wh 
streams reflected starlike the lights above 
made up a strange, weird picture, ‘ 

The Chairman of the Great Western had 
visited the works previously, and the “ cap, 
riage” made to convey him over the tram 
rails was waiting for us, with two boys read 
to push it. The carriage was two stools op 
wheels, and very convenient it was, for the 
tunnel is by no means dry walking. 

It took only a few minutes to pass the 
underground stables (all the ponies come up 
for Sunday, and see the light of the sun, and 
crop green grass, that one day in seven) and 
leave the completed part of the brickwork 
behind. 

We had expected an oppressive closeness 
and heat, which we were agreeably disap. 
pointed nottofind. There was plenty of air, 
and though it was rather warm, it was not ur 
pleasantly so. None of the miners were ever 
ill, we were told, from want of air, and only 
twice have men been suffocated—in both 
cases by returning too soon to where they 
were working, after the blast had been fired, 
These men were got to the surface quickly, 
and recovered. As we pass on we see the 
work in all its stages. Jagged walls of rock ' 
rise on either hand. Already here the brick- 
work beneath our feet and the arch above 
our heads are completed. Then we pass 
under stages, and hear the hammering going 
on overhead. Again, we are at a narrow 
point, have to leave our carriage and pass 
under so low a surface of rock that “ Mind 
your head” is the watchword. And, lastly, 
we come to the extreme extent of the work- 
ings. 

The tunnel is being made in twenty “break- 
ings up” throughout the length excavated so 
far; that is, there are ten of these centres of 
labour on either side of the channel, It is 
being made thus:—Imagine a band of hard 
grey stone, with another of red limestone sur- 
rounding it, and a hole like a pipe stem bored 
right through the centre. The first process can 
be best seen at the extreme end. The first 
borings are made either by a machine in hard 
rock, or by hand drills, if it is softer. Very 
slow progress is made. Themen are divided 
in three eight-hour shifts. Ten men will in 
one shift pierce two feet six inches to three 
feet six inches. 

The wages the men earn are, labourers, five- 
pence an hour, and so on, up to gangers, who 
get tenpence an hour. 

We watched with great interest the blasts 
being prepared. A man held a long chisel; 
one or two men by turns struck it in till a 
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hole three feet deep, or thereabouts, was 
made. Several of these being ready, into 
the holes are put charges of dynamite. These 
charges are made up like a cartridge, about 
three inches long and one and one-eighth 
inches in diameter. The end is filled in with 
clay, through which a cord is passed. All 
the charges being put in to the* extreme 
end of the drilled hole, the ends of the cords 
are lighted, and the men get out of the way. 
Presently there isa roar and crash, and down 
comes a mass of stone. 

When the smoke has cleared, the miners 
go back and load the metal carts, which are 
rapidly pushed down the tram lines to the 
shaft, and drawn up to the surface, each ship 
or waggon containing half aton. A ton of 
dynamite is thus used, at the end we saw, in 
a week for blasting. 

When a good big hole has been made, ex- 
cavating begins. ‘The first part of the tunnel 
which is shaped is the bottom. On account 
of the enormous pressure, it is not quite a 
perfect circle ; but the bottom of the tunnel 
is a trifle broader, to bear the weight. Then 
stages are put up, and the rounding out of 
the top is done. The sides are lett in all 
their ruggedness until the last. When the 
hollowing out at the bottom is done, it is 
bricked, and rails laid down, and, of course, 
boards, on which one can walk. 

When the bottom is finished, the top is tim- 
bered by heavy supports running lengthways 
overhead ; when the rock is properly shaped 
to the exact radius the brickwork is put in, 
but this is not quite so easy as it sounds. 
Wherever there is a fissure in the rock the 
water of the channel comes rushing in. 
Utterly forgetting that I was under the sea, 
and seeing, not for either the first or second 
time, a rush of water pouring in overhead 
and cleverly caught in pipes which guided it 
to the rocky sides, down which it ran, joining 
the two streams on either side of the tram 
rails at our feet, I said, with the greatest sim- 
plicity, to Mr. Charles Walker—‘‘What a 
quantity of water! This tunnel must act as 
a great drain to the whole country side.” 

“What?” he questioned in the greatest 
astonishment. 

“Oh, what an idiot Iam!” I exclaimed ; 
“of course, that’s the sea.” 

“Just so; you know we are below it.” 

“Then how do you keep the water out ?” 

And then he told me that the bricking, 
which is always six bricks thick, and which 
is, in any suspected spots, made eight bricks 
thick, is carried on all round one of these 








fissures, till a very little crack is left. It 
then is carefully plugged and bricked over. 
The bricks used throughout are blue ones, 
strong as iron, and are cemented together ; 
the cement itself binding the whole into a 
mass as firm and hard—harder, indeed, than 
the original rock, 

When the cement is thoroughly dry the 
great supports are removed, the stages taken 
down, and the sides are rounded out and 
bricked. The strength of the whole structure 
is beyond calculation, as it has need to be 
when we remember the millions of tons of 
pressure around and above it. 

When the tunnel is completed, which it 
will be in about two years’ time, it will save 
fifteen miles of useless journeying and nearly 
an hour of the time, which is certainly ¢he 
article of which we none of us have enough 
nowadays. 

The making of the Severn Tunnel so far 
has, under Mr. Walker, been a splendid suc- 
cess: we trust it may have an equally happy 
termination, Mr. Walker deserves power 
and prosperity, for he knows how to use 
both. The settlement he has erected for his 
men on the Welsh side is a model one. 

Over £40,000 has been spent on the 
dwellings alone, all which have to be re- 
moved when the contract is completed. A 
noble Mission-room to hold 1,000 persons ; 
boys’, girls’, and infants’ schools ; a beautiful 
hospital, with a resident surgeon, lady super- 
intendent and nurses ; coffee-room, reading- 
rooms, and cabins, which are so good that, 
under any other contractors, they would be 
thought sufficient for every purpose, are pro- 
vided with an unstinting hand. And, best 
of all, the chief takes a personal interest, 
not only in the wholesome housing and 
proper care of the bodies of his men, but 
also in their souls. 

He not only pays a staff of missionaries 
to labour on his different contracts, but Sun- 
day by Sunday he can be seen superintend- 
ing a Sabbath-school of several hundred 
children, in which his daughters are teachers ; 
and, with his Greek Testament on his desk, 
teaching afterwards a Bible-class of forty 
young men. 

There is room enough in England for 
plenty more such masters. No wonder 
God’s blessing rests on the work of His 
servant’s hands. And,there is room enough 
in Christ’s church for plenty more such mem- 
bers. Then who will give not only from 
their pockets, but also from their scanty 
leisure, to His service ? 












THE TWO SISTERS 
By Mrs. TOULMIN SMITH. 


CHAPTER I. 


WILD sea-coast on the south of Ireland ; 
an undulating, broken line of water, 
rolling up in great billows from the broad 
Atlantic; then some low rocks, then a 
smooth hard beach of bright, firm, yellow 
sand ; then some more rocks a little higher, 
and then suddenly, great fierce precipices, 
where the sea roared and thundered, and 
frothed away, and threw vast volumes of 
spray into the air. Here were natural bridges, 
and deep, deep caves, and even whirlpools. 
On the top of this great line of high cliffs 
one could walk, treading down the pretty, 
bright sea-pink, and the short and rather 
stumpy grass; but~never yet) ‘within. the 
memory of man, had‘any living being ven- 
tured to the bottom of these caves: For 
never, day nor night, year in, year out, 
did the sea leave them ; though once, it is 
recorded, at a specially and wonderfully low 
tide, they lay bare and safe for a brief half- 
hour. Then, the story further records, did 
an old naturalist, who lived in the neighbour- 
hood, venture down to gather some rare 
specimens of the shining green fern which 
lives in sea caves alone ; but he was punished 
for his temerity, for the sea returned before 
his task was done, and he was never heard 
of more. This was a legend of the place, 
but it happened before the birth of the oldest 
inhabitant. 

On the smaller rocks, however, and in the 
lower caves, one could walk at will. Here 
were to be seen at low-water specimens of 
the rarest sea anemones, of the finest and 
most beautiful sea-weeds. Here, other crea- 
tures of the sea, lobsters, crabs, &c., lived 
and disported themselves happily. Here 
you were away from the thunder of the caves 
and the majesty of the cliffs. Here you 
could collect specimens, and bask under 
summer skies, and forget there were any 
such things as storm, and shipwreck, and 
danger. Farther on again you might sit on 
the firm beach, and gather shells; such 
shells, too! the yellow and pretty sea-snail 
shell, the celebrated cowry, and a tiny pointed 
shell, of delicate form and many delicate 
colours. These, with various flat shells, 
formed treasures to fascinate any child in the 
world. 

Leading straight away from this beautiful 
and picturesque shore was a steep and barren 





hill. Up the hill, sandy, steep, and pitiless 
led a road, and by the side of the roaq 
were a number of cabins, truly Irish cabins, 
with clay floors, with holes in the walls to 
act as windows, with low and _ broken-down 
doors. Here bare-legged, brown-faced chil. 
dren swarmed in and out, and old cronies 
stood in the doorways knitting long stockings; 
and if you came near, as likely as not the pig 
ran between your legs and upset you into the 
ash-heap near by, and then the old crone 
would exclaim in Irish, and the children 
would scream with laughter, and you would 
be very glad to struggle to your feet, and 
beat an ignominious retreat from those who 
would seem to you only savages. But the 
wild Irish folks had kind hearts for all their 
wild ways. If you but tried them you would 
find that they would share their last potato 
with you, and give you the best seat by their 
smoky chimney. It was here, she never 
herself knew why, that Esther came in the 
crisis of her story. 


CHAPTER II. 


Sue arrived rather late one June evening, 
seated on a jaunting-car, a tall, slight, and 
handsome English girl ; she might have been 
nineteen or twenty ; she had.a fine figure, an 
erect carriage, and very clear, steadfast, and 
sweet eyes. Her charioteer drew her up to 
the side of a low wall, and jumping down 
lightly, she bade him wait for her. Then 
she commenced her search. The place suited 
her purpose, she was now looking for lodg- 


ings. Surely a hopeless search in such a . 


neighbourhood! Not a house in sight but 
those mud cabins up that steep and ugly hill. 
Esther walked up the hill, was regaled with 
many odours more strong than agreeable, 
was also followed by a little crowd of ragged 
and admiring urchins, and could certainly 
find no place to lay her head. She walked 
to the top of the hill, was rewarded by a 
view of distant hills, of vast fields of heather, 
but by no sign of human habitation. Dis 
couraged but not yet beaten, she retraced 
her steps. 

A young woman, with a pretty coloured 
handkerchief tied about her black shining 
hair, was talking to the driver. The young 
woman, the moment she saw Esther, ap 
proached, dropped a curtsey, and said— 

“Good evening kindly, miss.” These 
words were spoken with an Irish brogue, but 
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nevertheless in distinct and unmistakable 
English. Esther was delighted ; she said at 


nce— 
: “J like this place; I want to come and 
stay here for a while. Is there any house 
where I can live?” 

The pretty young woman nodded, and 
her roguish dark blue eyes twinkled with 
pleasure. She made a sign to Esther to 
follow her, and conducted her to her own 
cabin, which stood a few feet above.high- 
water mark, and away from the dirtier 
cabins. 

“ The dear, beautiful young lady was kindly 
welcome to the best her house could give.” 

Alas! the house could not give much. 
Inside it was like the other cabins, a one- 
roomed, clay-floored dwelling, where father, 
mother, grandmother, children, and pig, all 
lived together. Esther, though she owned 
to herself that she was not at all particular 
now, could :not become a. member of this 
domicile. The young woman nodding, and 
seeming to read her dissatisfied: face like a 
book, took her out again, produced a large 
key out of her pocket, and opening the door 
of a low-roofed, rather long barn, offered it 
to Esther. The floor here was sanded, there 
was a long deal table in the middle, a wooden 
bench at each side of the table, no other 
furniture whatever. 

“Would the beautiful young lady like to 
live here? To be sure it was lonesome en- 
tirely, but the young lady was welcome to it. 
It belonged to the ladies at the big house 
yonder, but they had no use for it, and it 
was only now and then hired out to picnic 
parties of the quality when they were over- 
taken in the rain. If miss would like this 
barn, and would bring her own furniture, 
why she might stay here as long as she liked, 
and she, Mary O’Brian, would be proud to 
wait on her and would boil the praties for 
her, and tidy up the bit of a place; and sure 
there was a village not more than a mile 
away, where miss could buy bread, and a 
pinch of tea, and sugar too ; and was not the 
milk and cream, ay, and butter besides, 
quite handy from Famer Nagle, who kept 
the darlinest cows in the world ?” 

To this arrangement Esther agreed ; she 
went away and returned the next day seated 
on the back of the long low cart which 
brought her furniture from the nearest town. 
Here she had hired enough for her purpose ; 
only a bed and small iron bedstead, some 
washing utensils, an easy chair, a small round 
table, a cup and saucer, and plate and knife 
and fork and spoon. These, with a very 





small trunk, an easel, and portfolio and a 
colour box, formed the whole of her modest 
household gods. Here, by the evening of 
the next day, she was settled, Mary O’Brian 
gave the large rusty key into her possession, 
agreed to attend to her small wants, to 
supply her with potatoes, with fish, with 
bread and butter and milk, And Esther 
said to herself— 

“Surely this is a most beautiful shelter. 
Here I can be secure, and here I can live 
down my sorrows and be safe until such time 
as my reappearance on the old home scene 
is likely to do no harm.” 


CHAPTER III, 


SHE was not a particularly sad-looking girl ; 
though it is to be presumed that she hada 
history and a misfortune, she by no means 
wore her sorrows on her sleeve, She hud 
bright eyes, an’ erect carriage, a bonnie colour, 
Her sweet mouth smiled whenever she looked 
at the ragged and handsome children about, 
and her lips said such good and -nice things 
to them, when they ventured to approach, 
that the urchins began to love her and to 
cluster round her footsteps. 

Esther led an active life. 
weather, and she rose with the dawn. Her 
long day, though solitary, was varied 
enough. First a dip in those delicious briny 
waves, then a long, long walk; then break- 
fast, after which came the real business of 
the day. Out came her easel, her colour- 
box, her sketching materials, and then, until 
nightfall, the skilful fingers, guided by the 
active brain, transferred to paper faithful 
representations of rock and cave and sky 
and water, with here and there groups of the 
picturesque peasant children. Sometimes 
large picnic parties from the neighbouring 
towns drove Esther from her favourite 
nooks, and every day as the tide suited, 
three old ladies from “the big house,” “the 
quality,” as Mary O'Brian called them, came 
down to bathe ; otherwise not a soul invaded 
her solitude. She and the aborigines were 
left absolutely alone. This state of things 
continued for two orthree months. The poor 
people had grown accustomed to Esther, 
were not in the least curious about her, had- 
in short accepted her as one of themselves, 
when one day the calm of her life was broken. 
The postman, a ragged urchin without either 
shoes or stockings, brought her a letter. 
This letter caused a sensation in the mud 
huts on the steep hill, Not a child but 
knew that Pat O’Finnahan was bringing “ the 
lady ” a letter from foreign parts. In a troop, 


It was summer 
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like a little whirlwind, the children accom- 
panied the fortunate bearer of the epistle. 
When Esther received her letter, fifty pairs of 
eyes at least were fixed upon her longingly ; 
fifty eager right hands were stretched out to 
secure the envelope as it fluttered to the 
floor. Esther turned very pale, went into 
her barn, shut and locked the door, and was 
seen no more that day. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Nine years before the opening of this little 
tale, a dying mother called a handsome girl 
of ten to her bedside. The girl was one 
of twins. These twins were this widowed 
mother’s only children. 

“ Esther,” said the dying woman, taking 
the child’s hands and looking earnestly into 
her steadfast eyes, “I am dying; God is 
calling me to himself, and I must leave you 
and Ellie. It does not break my heart to 
leave you, Esther, but it does to leave Ellie. 
You are strong. Young as you are, there is 
that in your character which will enable you 
to stand alone. But Ellie, my little white 
lamb, who flies to her mother in every trouble 
—in every difficulty, what will she do without 
me?” 

“She shall lean on me, mother,” answered 
the grave Esther. “If I am strong I can 
support Ellie. It is no matter at all our 
being the same age in years. In reality lam 
older than Ellie. She shall lean on me. I 
will protect her.” 

“Be it so then, my brave child. Be her 
counsellor ; be an elder sister to your twin 
sister, not only now, but when she is grown 
up.” 

“Not only now, but when she is grown 
up,” repeated Esther Terrell. 

She accepted the charge, making it her 
life motto. These twin girls were well off, 
they had guardians, but no near relations. 
At the age of nineteen, their school educa- 
tion being supposed to be finished, they were 
put under the nominal care of an old lady, a 
very distant relation. She took a small house 
in Bayswater, and established herself there 
with the two sisters. Thus Esther and Ellie 
sat down with their hands before them, free 
as any two girls could be in this world to 
plan out their own future life. Ever since 
she made the promise, Esther Terrell had 
carried out her mother’s dying charge. At 
school, in the holidays, now on entering a 
new sphere of life, she was Ellie’s protector 
and counsellor. It had become almost a 
law of life to these two, that what Ellie 
wished should be done. If there was any 








: slinathaian ————— 
rough walking in the path of daily duty 
Esther’s feet should tread it. Were there 
flowers enough for two, then Esther and 
Ellie might share them, otherwise Ellie must 
have the flowers, Esther the thorns. This 
life, while it added to Esther’s natural 
strength, certainly increased Ellie’s natural 
weakness. It had become as a law of her 
being to the elder twin, and she felt no pain 
in giving up to Ellie, not even when at 
school she kept back her own brilliant com- 
position, in order that Ellie should have the 
prize on which she had set herheart. Esther 
was wearing a chain, but she had never yet 
found its fetters irksome ; her time of trial was 
to come. 

These two fresh young sisters were not 
only alike in their mutual number of years, 
but were also so similar in appearance that 
it required often more than one glance to 
distinguish them apart. Both were tall, both 
gracefully made, both had fair faces with 
arched brows and wide, open, sweet, brown 
eyes, but still there were subtle differences, 
Ellie’s pretty rosebud lips betrayed her 
weaker, slighter nature ; whereas Esther's, as 
beautifully formed, were proud and firm, and 
there was a certain expression on Esther's 
brow which made her, to those who knew 
her well, quite beautiful, while Ellie was 
simply pretty. 

“And now what shall we do with our 
lives?” said Ellie Terrell. ‘‘ Here we are 
so comfortably settled, with dear old Jane 
Biggs who, you know, Esther, doesn’t count, 
for she will simply let us always have our 
own way. We are scarcely out yet, and we 
don’t want to be; but what shall we do with 
our long, long days, Esther mia ?” 

“We will make our lives very full,” an- 
swered Esther; and then she sketched a 
programme for her young sister. This pro- 
gramme comprised a great deal—carriage 
exercise, horse exercise, long walks too,— 
for healthy girls must use their own legs. 
Then studies were to go on still—for Ellie 
music and singing lessons; for Esther models 
were to come, artists we e to be encouraged, 
sculpture-galleries, pict we-galleries were on 
all possible occasions to be seen and visited. 
To be an artist was Esther’s dream of dreams; 
but here Ellie poutingly interposed. 

“Signor Casteroni said that my voice 
would improve so wonderfully if you would 
practise with me, Esther. How can you, if 
you fill up all your time with those stupid 
oils and messes ?” 

“Oh, Ellie! My divine art—oils and 
messes! But never mind, little one; the 
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art shall wait ; your pretty voice shall have 
every justice done it.” 

So it was in each thing, until at last even 
unobservant Miss Biggs interfered. 

“You are spoiling your sister, Esther ; it 
is false kindness,” she said. 

“ Not spoiling, only sheltering,” answered 
Esther, smiling; “her nature is not so strong 
as mine.” ‘Then she thought of her mother, 
and rejoiced to believe that she was carrying 
out her promise so thoroughly. “If either 
of us is to bear pain, I am the one,” she 
said; “that is a matter of course. I am 
stronger than Ellie; but there is no question 
of pain here ; it is only putting off the study 
of my art for a time, and it would be wrong 
not to give Ellie’s beautiful voice every en- 
couragement.” 

Kind-hearted Miss Biggs shook her head ; 
she was very fond of both the girls, and she 
thought and said that Ellie was being in- 
jured; but she was much too gentle and 
indolent to interfere further. 

About a month after the girls were settled 
at Bayswater Ellie skipped lightly into the 
pretty boudoir specially devoted to their 
studies. 

“ Oh, Esther! put down that stupid music; 
I am not in a mood even for it to-day. Put 
it down this moment, Esther; I have the 


most delightful news to tell you,” 
“ Well, Ellie?” 
“Well, only fancy! we are to have a rela- 
tion at last.” 
“What do you mean, you little goose ?” 
“You need not call me a goose,” said 


Ellie, pouting. “It is perfectly true; Miss 
Biggs don’t count; she says she is our sixth 
cousin once removed. You have no feeling 
for a sixth cousin once removed, have you, 
Esther? Miss Biggs is very good; she is an 
old darling; but my heart never warms to 
her. , Now listen, Esther. Only think, the 
real article is coming to hand at last. Do 
you remember Jack Graham? He used to 
spend his holidays with mamma when we 
were children. Well, he has come back 
from India, and he has just written to Miss 
Biggs to know if he may come and dine 
here this evening.” 

“Jack. come back!” exclaimed Esther. 
“We haven’t seen Jack for a year before our 
mother died. Ah, how nice it will be to 
have him again! How kind he used to be! 
Yes, Ellie, I am pleased ; this is very good 
news indeed.” 

“Then let us come out, Essie, and buy 
flowers in honour of the hero. Miss Biggs 
is quite excited; she says we are a great 








responsibility, and that it will be a comfort to 
put us in the hands of a nearer relation,” 

That evening Graham arrived—a grave 
man of over thifty, looking old enough ang 
sedate enough to be volatile Ellie’s father, 
He immediately took a certain direction jp 
the affairs and the lives of these youn, 
cousins. Their mother had been his beg 
friend. When that mother was dying she 
had written to him and begged of him, if 
ever he returned to England, to befriend 
her children. His first thought was of them 
when he returned to his native country, and 
he lost no time in seeking them out. 

And now ensued a complete change in the 
lives of these girls. Never knowing a father’s 
care or a brother’s love, the stronger male 
element was all the more quickly felt. Gra- 
ham’s ideas, hopes, desires permeated all they 
did, all they thought ; his word became law, 
Esther, naturally strong, found for the first 
time the rare delight of looking up to a 
nature stronger than her own. Ellie put 
forth clinging tendrils confidingly. The 
natural consequence followed: both girls, 
after their own peculiar fashion, fell in love 
with this stranger cousin. Graham, delighted 
with both, showed as yet strict impartiality, 
For a month or two all went smoothly; 
neither girl had an idea of the feelings of the 
other, neither had cared to investigate her 
own. ‘The sun shone for them, the birds 
sang, and the’ gay barks of these young lives 
went trim and taut on a summer sea. 

“Jack scolds me; he says I spoil you, 
Ellie,” said Esther in her grave fashion. 

“Well, and I love to be spoiled,” replied 
the pretty clinging Ellie, “and I think I 
have two to perform that office for me now,” 
she added, with a roguish, gleeful smile. 

Meanwhile old Miss Biggs sat behind 
the scenes waiting for the result. She was 
charmed with Graham. Of course he would 
marry one or other of the girls, She only 
wished it could be both. Sitting so still and 
unobtrusive she saw much, and loving both 
these sisters sincerely, drew anxious con- 
clusions. Graham talked most to Ellie ; but 
his eye lighted up when Esther came into 
the room, he observed her every movement, 
he liked to sit near her; but then he spake 
oftenest to her sister, he brought her more 
flowers, he took her out more frequently. 
Miss Biggs was inclined to fear he had the 
bad taste to prefer the volatile Ellie to her far 
nobler sister ; she also noticed another thing, 
and this fact gave her pain. Had Esther 
unsuspiciously given her heart to this man? 
If so it would bea serious business. Miss 
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Biggs, watching her narrowly, saw a new 
light in her beautiful eyes, new lines of sweet- 
ness in the firm and tender lips, a rosy 
joyous glow, which added the final touch to 
her beauty. 
One bright afternoon in the middle of 
June, Esther came into the pretty drawing- 
om. 
ee Where is Ellie?” she asked of old Miss 
Biggs. : ! 
“Gone out with your cousin, my dear ; she 
won’t be back until late.” 

“What! gone out without me?” answered 
Esther in some surprise and perplexity. 

“Well, dear, there are occasions when 
three is trumpery, you know.” 

Esther stared in astonishment at the 
speaker, then, as clearly the true meaning of 
Miss Biggs’s pointed words flashed upon her, 
her face flushed crimson, and then went ashy 
pale ; she had a curious feeling of constric- 
tion and pain about her heart, a momentary 
desire to push her own Ellie, the darling of 
her life, from her side ; then, outwardly calm, 
she bent her pretty head over some em- 
broidery she and her sister were both trying 
to finish. As Esther worked, and Miss 
Biggs sat silent, there came back to the young 
girl’s memory the charge her mother had 
given her on her death-bed. 

. “Tam not afraid for you, Esther, you are 

strong, you can stand alone; but my little 

white lamb, my Ellie, she will have no one 
$ to lean on now.” 

“She shall lean on me,” promised Esther, 
“she shall lean on me; I will protect her 
always, now and when she is grown up.” 

“Now and when she is grown up,” she 
kept fepeating to herself. Yes, hitherto she 
had kept that promise, she had stood 
between her young sister and every trouble, 
—should she not do so still? Ah! yes; 
she would not fail in an hour of trial. 
When Ellie came in, Esther ran up at once 
to the room they shared together. There 
stood the younger girl, flushed, triumphant, 
tadiantly pretty. 

“Oh, Esther! we have had such a ride— 
perfectly glorious—I am/afraid we forgot you, 
my pet, which was wrong; but, oh Essie! 
I do think he’s about the very nicest and 
dearest fellow in the world.” 

“T suspect he thinks there never was such 
adear little cousin as my pretty Ellie,” re- 
plied Esther, twining her arms round the 
young girl’s slight form. 

“Oh, Esther! he has certainly never said 
a word, but I think he must like me—and 
I——is this falling in love, Essie? I suppose 





it is ; just fancy my being in love, and you 
knowing nothing about it—you dear, funny 
old motherly thing.” 

Ellie laughed again gleefully, her cousin 
had raised some pleasant sensations in her 
childish heart ; she was too self-absorbed to 
notice how pale Esther looked. The two 
put on their pretty dinner dresses, and went 
down to spend the evening with their cousin 
and Miss Biggs. 

Ellie, always the gayest of the gay, put 
forth her merriest jests, her most brilliant 
witticisms. Graham generally responded to 
this light badinage, to-night he was silent ; 
he was very grave even for him to-night ; 
now and then his eyes sought Esther’s— 
Ellie’s merriment seemed to jar on him. 
It also jarred on Esther, she felt out of tune, 
and neither glanced at her sister or her 
cousin ; after dinner she left them alone, and 
placing herself by Miss Biggs’s side, read 
aloud toher. So quiet was Esther's voice, so 
pleasant her reading, that the old lady was 
soothed and satisfied. Of course Graham 
preferred Ellie, but no harm was done to her 
favourite, or she could not read like that. 
Miss Biggs congratulated herself in having so 
skilfully opened Esther’s eyes. She went to 
bed at last, with a thoroughly self-tranquil 
mind. Ellie too, happy and sleepy, retired 
to her chamber, and Esther, very far from 
feeling disposed to rest, wandered into the 
little conservatory ; there, after a few moments, 
Graham joined her. 

“ Esther,” he said, “I have something I 
want to say to you.” ‘ 

“Yes, cousin,” answered Esther; she sat 
down at once and raised her face expectantly, 
she thought he was going to tell: her of his 
love for Ellie. | 

In the direct fashion peculiar to him, 
Graham plunged at once into the heart of his 
subject. 

“ One of the last things your mother ever 
did, Esther, was to write to me.” 

** My mother loved you very much, Jack.” 

“She did, and I loved her, she was my 
near relation and my best friend ; should you 
like to know what she said in her last 
letter?” 

“ If you wish to tell me, cousin ; but I can 
guess, she asked you to be good to us.” 

“ That was as a matter of course, but she 
asked more; she alluded to a possibility in 
our future. Had it never come I need never 
have troubled your ears with it; it has come, 
and, Esther, I know those’ words of your 
dear dying mother almost by heart: shall 
I quote them for you?” 
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Esther looked up uneasily. What was she 
going to hear? an almost inspiration seemed 
to tell her the substance of the words Graham 
would quote. 

‘It is cruel to tell them to me, they are 
for Ellie,” she said to herself. 

“Shall I quote the words?” repeated 
Graham’s voice; the voice sounded pitiless, 
she nodded, said, “ Of course,” then turned 
her head away. 

“Your mother said, Esther: ‘ Perhaps— 
who can tell?—when you return to England, 
you will be unmarried—unmarried, and with 
afree heart. I know you will at once see my 
girls ; in all human probability they will then 
be grown up. Though much younger than 
you, it may be that you will only find an 
additional charm in their fresh young beauty. 
Jack, perhaps—who can say ?—you will learn 
to love one of them, and she may return your 
love ; in that case take beforehand hermother’s 
best blessing ; my child will have won the 
man ofall others whom her mother would best 
like to see her with. It may be strange that 
I should say such things, but it seems to me 
that I ought to say them. If I am wrong 
may I be forgiven.’” Graham’s voice ceased, 
he was looking at Esther; Esther’s head was 
turned away. 

“The thing your mother regarded as 
possible, has become fact,” he continued, 
aftera moment’s pause. “The cousinso much 
older than these young girls has come back, 
his heart is whole—he is unmarried; dare 
he offer to join his life to one so young, so 
sweet, so fresh? Dare he, Esther? Is there 
any hope for him ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Esther, turning her face 
round now, and looking steadily at him. “I 
believe there is hope.” She was thinking 
of Ellie as she had seen her to-day. 

“Oh, Esther, is it really true—can you, 
indeed, bid me hope ?” 

“ Certainly, Cousin Jack; I believe there 
is hope for you.” ‘Then she rose to her feet. 
“Good night,” she said, holding out her 
hand. 

For the first time Graham noticed her 
pallor and her agitation. 
in his, but did not let it go ; on the contrary, 
he drew her towards him. 

“What is the matter, Esther? Why do 
you look at me so coldly, and yet say such 
gracious words? Don’t you know what they 
imply ? Don’t begin to be afraid of me, my 
own darling; say you love me, my own 
Esther—say you will be my wife some day.” 

“ How dare you!” said Esther. She 
sprang from his side; she looked at him 


He took her hand | 





— ———— 
with flashing eyes, like a hunted creature gt 
bay. “ How dare you!” she repeated, 
* Am I to be treacherous as well as you? 
and treacherous to her? No, no—I never 
said—I never meant you were to hope from 
me. Oh! it is cruel of you—cruel, cruel!” 
and before Graham, in his astonishment and 
consternation, could utter a word of either 
protest or explanation the excited girl.had 
rushed from his presence. 


CHAPTER V. 


EsTHER TERRELL was a very young and 
inexperienced girl. She now misunderstood 
the whole position of affairs. Loving Graham, 
having given the whole freshness of her 
young heart into his keeping, she was pos. 
sessed by the idea that he had read her 
secret in her eyes, in her voice, in her 
manner ; that, loving Ellie—for in Esther's 
eyes it seemed absolutely impossible that he 
could prefer her to her sister—he yet, out of 
pity, had given himself to the one who showed 
so plainly that she valued him. 

Her pride hurt, as well as her affections 
wounded, the unhappy girl paced up and 
down her dressing-room until far into the 
night. No, she must never marry this Cousin 
Jack, dear as he was, sweet as his words 
were to her. Even while she felt they were 
only bestowed out of pity, she yet must give 
him up. What! would she allow her Ellie, 
her little sister, to go through the torture she 
was now enduring? Would this be fulfilling @ 
her mother’s dying wish—would this be keep- 
ing her own solemn promise? “ You will 
shelter Ellie now, and when she is grown 
up,” her mother had said. Yes, Esther 
resolved that she would. As to the pdin— 
the pain which stabbed quite through her 
poor young heart—she hoped she would be 
able to bear it in time. ‘ Now has come the 
real test of my promise,” she said to herself. 
“ Hitherto it has been no pain; it has but 
been pleasure to give up to Ellie. Now] 
own that it is torture. Never mind, I will 
not flinch ; I will ask God to help me to be 
noble.” 

At the thought of God tears came to 
Esther's relief. 


“In the hour of trial, 
Jesus, pray for me,” 


she cried aloud, and then, falling on her 
knees, she prayed. 

Afterwards Esther made a plan, which, 
though very preposterous and very wild, still 


showed the essence of self-sacrifice. Ellie 
should marry the man she loved. Graham 
could not but be happy with Ellie, To 
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effect this she, Esther, would go away. 
Though only nineteen she was absolutely 
her own mistress ; the gentle guardianship 
of Miss Biggs was but nominal. Ellie, in 
the presence of her lover, would not miss 
her; she and Miss Biggs would live together, 
and very soon Ellie would become Graham’s 
promised wife. When the engagement was 
announced, then, and not before, would 
Esther return. That very morning she had 
drawn her quarter’s allowance ; she had, 
therefore, fifty pounds in her purse. With 
fifty pounds she could do pretty much what 
she liked. She resolved to go quite away, to 
hide herself absolutely. It might be all very 
silly, but by doing this she would insure 
Graham’s love for her sister ; for would not 
her thus running away be an absolute proof 
to him of her own indifference ? Yes, she 
must make Graham think that she did not 
care for him, and this was the hardest part of 
the difficult task she had given herself. 


“In the hour of trial, 
Jesus, pray for me,” 


again sobbed this poor young girl. Then 
she sat down to write to Ellie—for she had 
resolved to slip away with the early dawn, so 
that she and Graham need not meet again. 
She took out her writing materials, and 
made an excuse to her sister, which she 


believed would satisfy her. 


“Dear Ellie,” she wrote, “ I know you are 
very happy—lI believe you will be happier. 
You will forgive me then, dear, for doing 
what on the face of it may look a little 
selfish ; and first leaving you in excellent hands, 
to go away. Ellie, the mania for sketching is 
over me, and I am about to yield to it. I am 
going quite away for a month or two; during 
that time, eccentric as it may sound, I mean 
to hide myself absolutely. I will sketch to 
my heart’s content. Don’t try to find me, 
darling, for I really must have my own way 
in this matter. I will soon send you an 
address to write to me to; but I won’t give the 
real place where I am, for I wish to be quite 
alone for a little bit. When I am ready I 
will come back to you; in the meantime 
don’t fret, for I shall take excellent care of 
myself. Tell all your troubles to Jack ; trust 
him absolutely and fully; he is worthy of 
your regard, Be happy, Ellie; that is my 
prayer for you. God shield you, and keep 
you, and bless you. 

“Your own loving sister, 
“ ESTHER.” 


When this note was finished the first faint 
dawn of a new day had begun. Slipping 





into the sleeping-room, Esther pushed the 
letter she had written under Ellie’s pillow. 
There was light enough for her to see the 
pretty sleeper. Ellie looked like a child— 
a soft, dewy flush was on her cheeks; her lips 
were slightly apart ; now and then she smiled. 
It was evident this young girl was having happy 
dreams ; once a word came gently from her 
pretty lips ;—Esther, bending her head, heard 
her cousin’s name. 

“ Ah, yes,” she said to herself, “ Ellie 
shall be happy; I will shield my darling 
from the pain which eats into my own heart 
this day.” 

Stooping once more she pressed a long 
and passionate kiss upon the sleeper’s fair 
brow, then softly left the room. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THERE is no doubt that absolute self- 
sacrifice has its own heaven-sent reward. A 
healthy glow permeates ever round the 
heart of the sufferer, and that anguish of 
self-reproach, the worst sting of all pain, is 
absent. 

Esther had done a very unwise thing. Her 
action must have been designated by all 
matter-of-fact people both foolish and un- 
reasonable. But the motive which actuated 
the young girl was noble ; it was an absolute 
giving up of self for the sake of another. 
Esther was not, therefore, unhappy in her 
wild retreat. She had been fortunate, or un- 
fortunate enough, as the case might prove, 
to find a shelter where her friends could not 
find her. Ireland might be reached, and all 
the small towns and seaside places carefully 
visited, but who would think of looking for 
Esther Terrell in a barn? But for one thing 
her self-imposed retreat might have remained 
unknown for years. But Esther’s starved 
heart could not quite do without letters. She 
was absolutely forced to give an address 
where letters could be forwarded, thus in the 
end affording a clue which must lead to her 
discovery, Esther, writing to Ellie, gave the 
address of a not very distant town, where 
letters might be kept forher. She then paid 
a small sum weekly to the cleverest-looking 
of the many ragged urchins around to goand 
fetch what letters might await her. For 
two months she had stayed in her lonely 
retreat without one line from any one it 
home reaching her. This fact did cause her 
very severe pain. Miss Biggs might forget, 
Graham might be otherwise occupied ; but 
that Ellie, her own little loved sister, should be, 
however happy, so absorbed as not to miss 
her, could not but rankle sorely in her heart. 
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Her days Esther spent busily and bravely 
enough, but often at night she watered her 
hard pillow with many salt tears. Had she 
not truly given up all for Ellie? How, then, 
could Ellie forget her? 

The fact was Ellie was not the monster of 
ingratitude Esther imagined her to be. She 
had written constantly. She had missed her 
sister much ; but Esther’s small messenger 
was the delinquent. He had never confessed, 
he had no idea of confessing, that two, if not 
three, of Esther’s letters he had lost in fierce 
hand-to-hand fights with boys he had met on 
his homeward road. It seemed to be some 
special providence which kept this last letter 
in the hot grip of his dirty little hand. 

Trembling, Esther took the precious 
epistle. It was in Ellie’s writing. At last, 
then, she should have news. She took the 
letter into the barn, locked the door, and 
read as follows :— 


“ DARLING NAUGHTY ESTHER,— 

“Ts your sketching nearly done? Are 
you tired of hiding from us all? I have 
written to you at least once a week, begging 
of you to let us join you. Our cousin Jack 
has got quite impatient at last, and says this 
must not go on. That, sketching or no 
sketching, your retreat must be found out. 


I may as well whisper to you that we are 
getting hold of a clue, so don’t be surprised. 

“Miss Biggs says over and over that she 
cannot imagine her nice Esther doing any- 


thing so improper. I am the only one who 
has any sense in the matter, Essie; for you 
see, I know you so well, and I always felt 
that you had a sketching craze, which must 
find vent some day. In short, my dear, I 
can see that the others believe the ostensible 
reason for your very remarkable flight to be 
a mere excuse, whereas I, your own wise 
sister, say, and know, that you went away to 
sketch, and for no other earthly reason, 

“ But now, Essie darling, having given you 
two months of absolute quiet you must come 
home. Why? This is why. Your own 
Ellie wants you. I have no doubt you will 
guess my reason before you see it put down 
in ugly black and white. My former letters, 
which you were never kind enough to answer, 
must have prepared you for this news. Yes, 
Essie ; yes, my darling, I am the promised 
wife of my dear and noble Jack. I feel like 
one treading on air. There is not asad thing 
anywhere in the whole horizon of my being, 
but just your absence. I wish we were not 
obliged to go to India, but he says it will not 
be for more than a few years. 





“Esther, Jack says we must be married} 
the end of the summer, as we sail in October 
Surely now you will fly back to me, my 
darling. Surely, now, nothing—no sketching 
craze nor any other craze—shall part ys 
during the short time we are to be together? 
Write at once, at once, Essie, to your loving 
and happy sister. 

“ ELE,” 


Having finished this letter Esther put it in 
her pocket, then she tied on her large shady 
hat and went out. The day was a splendid 
one, late in August, the sea was sparkling 
and glorious. Esther walked fast. She had 
no sketching materials with her to-day, She 
said to herself, Ellie is right, her letter has 
cured the sketching craze. She also said 
many times, even aloud, for there was no one 
near to listen to her words. “Ellie is really 
engaged to Jack. My mission is accom. 
plished, and I—I suppose I am very glad.” 
But her trembling lips belied these poor 
words. 

She was walking on the edge of some of 
the tallest cliffs, and now at last she came to 
a tiny and seldom-used path, which had often 
fascinated her. This path led directly down 
to the entrance of one of the caves. The tide 
was now nearly out, and the cave in question 
almost quite empty of water. Esther instantly 
resolved to do what at a cooler moment she 
would have shrunk from attempting. She 
would go down this slippery, moss-grown 
path and take a nearer view of the cave. Of 
course she could not reach the bottom, but 
she could nearly do so. She acknowledged 
to herself that the feat she was about to 
attempt was not quite without danger, but 
in her present mood the slight spice of danger 
made it doubly attractive. Walking warily 
and carefully she followed the little path until 
it abruptly terminated about three feet from 
the sandy floor of the cave. There she sat 
down on a steep and narrow shelf of rock. 
Very little water was now in the cave, and 
that little lapped lazily in and out with a see- 
sawing, sleepy movement. Was there in 
all the world a more lonely spot than Esther 
had chosen for herself? Here she might face 
this cruel heart problem, here she might 
resolve how best to act. Ellie was engaged to 
Graham. Ah! how right she had been to go 
away! How well she had interpreted that 
burst of passionate emotion which Graham 
had addressed to herself not more than two 
months ago! How sure she had been then 
that Ellie was the right, the only desirable 
wife for him, It was all as it should be now, 
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They were engaged, and were going to be 


‘married soon, for Graham was to return to 


India in October. Esther had thought that 
her cousin was to remain for the rest of his 
life in England. She had supposed that 
India was quite blotted out of his future 
story; but she imagined that some sudden 
change had made this step necessary, and 
she and her pretty Ellie would be parted 
indeed. Yes; and doubtless it was best, for 


' she had to confess it to her own heart that 


since she had gone away, though she had 
given him up absolutely, yet still she loved 
Graham: the man who was so soon to be her 
sister's husband was cared for passionately 
by her. Yes; in those long two months of 
absence she had tried hard to forget. She 
found she could neither forget nor un- 
love. 

“It was wrong to care for him before, but 
now—now it is wicked—wicked,” she said to 
herself. “I must look upon him as my own 
Ellie’s husband. I must be glad she is 
happy. I must—I will—I will write to her 
to-day, and go back at once. Those two 
shall never guess. But oh! God help 
me!” 

There was no harm in having just one 
bitter fit of weeping down in the lonely cave, 
and surely there was right in the passionate 
uplifting of a crushed heart to God for succour. 
Esther’s prayer, short and fervent though it 
was, was interrupted. There came a noise 
from above—a vibrating, hollow, and yet 
terrible sound. She looked up in some 
affright. She felt that an avalanche was 
tumbling upon her. Nothing of the kind. 
But the cave was so steep and narrow, that 
every sound was multiplied a thousand-fold. 
A small portion of very dry earth and stone, 
loose already, had been so detached from the 
surrounding earth by Esther’s descent, that 
the mass now gave way, and toppled, with 
the roar of thunder, into the swirling waters 
of the cave. Esther felt almost inclined to 
smile at her sudden fright. She watched the 
brown mass of earth and weed being swal- 
lowed up and borne out into the wide ocean 
by the remorseless suction of the waves. 
She also noticed that the tide had turned ; 
that it was now coming in rapidly, and that 
before half an hour it would have reached 
the narrow platform where she had seated 
herself. She determined to lose no time in 
retracing her steps. Rising slowly, she 
looked up. Alas! what had happened? 
Four feet of sheer impassable rock stood 
between her and the path she had come down 
by. That little avalanche of earth had done 





the mischief—taking so much of the seldom 
used path away. Toclimb this perpendicular 
height was impossible, and yet to stand where 
she was, was also certain death, for, looking 
round once more, the poor girl perceived that 
high-water mark was at least a foot above her 
head. With a terrible forsaken cry Esther 
clasped her hands to her fast-beating heart. 
She was alone—and she must die. In half 
an hour—in an hour at farthest—death would 
claim one so young, so full of life, and youth 
and health, as his pitiless prey. There was 
not the ghost of a chance of her escaping. 
The waves, coming up slowly but surely, 
would mark her as their prey; they would 
suck her down into that cave which now 
looked so dark and dreadful, and she would 
never be heard of more. Would Ellie be 
sorry for her? Would Graham at least 
wonder what strange fate had overtaken her ? 
Yes; for a little time they would doubtless 
grieve, but then had they not one another? 
She would not be greatly missed. 

She shouted, but her voice was lost. Her 
loudest cries were in vain. 

The situation was so terrible, the noise, 
made by the returning waves so constant and 
pitiless, that Esther felt her very brain getting 
confused. A verse floated into her thoughts, 
and kept repeating itself over and over. It 
was the very verse she had thought of on the 
night when she had resolved to give her lover 
up to her sister :— 


In the hour of trial, 
Jesus, pray for me.” 


The effect of those words, even in that 
dark cave, with death so close, was full of 
help. Esther felt her heart beating quietly 
again. 

Suddenly a voice from above cried, 
“ Esther !”s—a pitiful, terrified, strained voice. 
“ Esther!” it cried again. 

The next instant Graham stood above her, 
just where the path abruptly terminated. 

“ Do not jump down,” said Esther, restored 
by this apparition to the possession of her . 
faculties; “the path has gone. It has just 
broken away.” 

When a few moments later Graham helped 
Esther up the slippery and dangerous path 
to the top, Ellie, in a transport of joy, flung 
her arms round her sister’s neck. 

“Qh, my darling, my darling, we’ve found 

ou.” 
mn Then, ‘perceiving how. pale they both 
looked, she inquired what was the matter. 

“We have just come in time,” remarked 
Graham, ‘trying to smile; “another hour 
would have been too late.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


“ AnD now, Esther,” said Ellie, when, a 
few hours later, the sisters were seated with 
their arms round one another in Esther’s 
barn, “now that you are so much better— 
and I have explained all about how we found 
a bit of your scarf floating on a bush at the 
top of that dreadful cave—now that we have 
got you safe, you dear, naughty runaway, I 
should like to introduce Jack to you.” 

** Jack! my dear Ellie? Have you taken 
leave of your senses? I know Jack very 
well, only not in the character of your pro- 
mised husband, darling.” 

“You know Jack Montford?” said Ellie, 
staring. ‘* Now, Esther, I don’t believe you ; 
he has never seen you in all his life.” 

Of course this remark of Ellie’s led toa 
whole volley of explanations and questions. 

Engaged to her cousin Jack Graham? 
Oh dear, no! not at all. Yes, she had liked 
him for a little bit, but not after the real hero 






























came in sight. She had met Captain Mont. 
ford the very week after Esther had run away, 
If those unfortunate letters had not in some 
mysterious manner been lost, Esther would 
have heard the whole story from, beginning 
toend. Yes, she was engaged to her you 
captain; he suited her to perfection, ang 
Cousin Jack would have been much too old, 

“Besides, Essie,” continued the pretty, 
mischievous creature, “it would have been 
worse than useless for me to give my heart 
to our cousin, for he had none to give in 
exchange. I found that out the day you 
left, when he turned so dreadfully white 
over that mysterious letter you left behind 
ou.” . 

And—but I don’t think there is much 
more to tell. Jack Montford proved a most 
suitable and worthy husband for Ellie Ter 
rell, and Graham persuaded Esther that a 
double wedding would be the most suitable 
ending to this little episode in their lives 
story. 














A CHRISTMAS- 


# he dawn came stealing over the hill, 

The winds were silent, the earth was still ; 
Deep in the woodland, russet and bare, 
The violet breathed on the winter air ; 
Last summer’s leaves lay withered and wet 

In mossy paths where the branches met ; 

And on the top of the beech-tree brown, 
The frost was weaving a silver crown 

On Christmas-day in the morning. 
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Small birds woke up under cottage eaves, 
In nests sunk deep in the ivy leaves ; 
As through’the lattice the slow light crept 


A sleeper wakened, and smiled, and wept, 
For God was kind, and the gift He brought 
With prayer and sorrow had long been sought; 
The prayer was answered, the sorrow past, 
A new life dawned for that soul at last 

On Christmas-day in the morning. 
















Solemn and still in the early day, 
Down in the valley the church-yard lay ; 
Over the sods of a grave, new-made, 
The pallid rays of the dawning strayed ; 
A saint was sleeping beneath the mould, 
For God was kind, and the world was cold ; 
The prayer was answered, the labour done, 
Bright was the life of that happy one 

On Christmas-day in the morning. 
SARAH DOUDNEY, 
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THE RESTING TIME. 


“Thou makest darkness, and it is night."— 
PSALM Civ. 20. 


a it is night,’"—the resting 
time 
For leafy alley, 
When darkness hides, with misty 
rime, 
The vernal valley. 


Calmed nature lays herself to sleep 
Just as she pleases, 

Lulled into silence sweet and deep 
By the last breezes. 


“And it is night,”—Oh! quiet soul, 
For thy recesses, 

Dark! somewhat awful on the whole 
Thy groan confesses, 


Nay, lie thee down, there’s naught 
to fear, 
Trust thy safe Keeper, 
Grasp the firm hand He holds so 
near, 
Though gloom be deeper. 


Let thy faith vest—rest in Christ's 
love ;— 
That love is certain, 
This darkness is to try and prove, 
God draws the curtain. 


SELINA A, BOWER. 





SIX HUNDRED, MILES IN CHINA, 


By DAVID HILL, oF THE WESLEYAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 


II.—TAI YUEN 


ps city of Tai Yuen, like most Chinese 
cities, lieth four square. It is said to 
be a miniature of the metropolis, and, like 
Peking, contains one section set apart for 
the Manchoos, which is known as the Tartar 
City. Being the capital of the Shanse 
Province, it is also the centre of Govern- 
ment, and having direct relations with Peking, 
on the one hand, and with all the prefectures 
and counties in the province, on the other, 
it responds to, and transmits with tremulous 
accuracy, the predominant politics of the 
party in power; and thus, without the aid 
of an electric wire, subtle influences mys- 
teriously radiate from Peking to the far in- 
terior, guiding public opinion and unifying 
the wide-spread interests of the Imperial 
Government. We entered the city without 
difficulty, our native military escort proving 
sufficient guarantee to the guard at the city 
gates. We inquired for the house of Li Ti 
Mo Tai, which is the Chinese rendering of 
Timothy Richard, or, literally translated, 
Richard Timothy, for the Chinese surname 
always precedes; and through the broad 
thoroughfares of the city we drove on until, 
in a narrow street, our mule carts halted 
before a quiet-looking doorway, having a 
long strip of bright red paper on one of the 
posts, with “ English Missionary, Li Ti Mo 
Tai,” written in bold Chinese characters upon 
it. We found on inquiry that Mr. Richard 
was away in the villages distributing relief. 
The native postal arrangements kindly gave 
us precedence of our letters, and allowed us 
to reach the place before they did, though 
posted twenty days before. Mr. Richard 
was thus taken quite by surprise. He had 
been alone in this province now for three or 
four months, had faced danger, thawed cold- 
ness, won confidence, and gained. a footing 
for other men, who.now entered into” his 
labours. . The house he had.rented was:a large 
- one; soon after it was taken a native gentle- 
man, named Wei, with curious Chinese non- 
chalance, informed -him that, having been 
told off; by the Governer of the province to 
assist. Mry, Richard. in his work, he*wished, if 
he had; no objections to occupy the rooms in 
the outer court of the house; Mr.’ Richard, 
instead .of resenting: this» cool attempt to 
place «him under official espionage, wisely 
acquiésced 4n the preposal, knowing full well, 





brats, 
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as after events proved, that by ‘acting! thus 
he would the more. effectually disarm dis. 
trust and allay prejudice.» So Mr) Wei, , 
short time before our arrival; had’ established 
himself on the premises, to all intents and 
purposes the Governor’s spy. He was man 
of good family, approaching fifty yéars of 
age, had taken his M.A., or Kii Jin} degree, 
had held office as Government Literary 
Examiner for a county, but had ‘never ob. 
tained a magistracy. He was a heavy opium 
smoker, with sallow mien and tapering 
fingers, a man of ability, well read and intel. 
ligent, but hard, unemotional, and lacking 
reverence—a typical representative of the 
Confucianism of to-day—sceptical, and 
somewhat scornful, almost always polite, 
almost affable at times, but a man most diff. 
cult to reach, a man round whom you must 
walk seven times before you can discover any 
avenue to his inner soul, yet a man from 
whom one might often gather a helpful hint, 
both with regard to the attitude of the 
Government and the feelings of the’people 
on any matters relative to our work. One 
day I remember he said to me, “Whatdo you 
propose doing when this famine relief work is 
all over?” 

“Proceeding with our ordinary) mission 
work,” I replied ; “‘ relieving as much of the 
distress around me as I can, and preaching 
the gospel at the same time.” M4 

‘* But do you intend to purchase property?” 
he asked. 

“No,” I answered ; ‘‘ to go on ‘fenting, 
as heretofore, and if the people shotld tum 
me out of any city, I should go out;*but my 
aim will be so to live that their own’ con- 
sciences would condemn them for so doing.” 
' This reply brought evident’ relief to his 
mind, and I have little doubt that*on this 
matter the Governor had been’ a little 
anxious, aid had ‘said sufficient’ 'to* Mir Wei 
to suggest that he would like himto"probe 
us on this point, jini na 

On another occasion hewsaid, “ Christi- 
anity is’ sure to wim itssway in Clin; that | 
look upon as a ‘certainty ; Dat if yous+mis- 
sionafies' are wise you will not préss ‘matters 
too precipitately: “Try to get'on friendly 
terms'with the people, visit with them,'con- 
verse with them, chat with them; but don’t 
forceyour preaching down their- throats. 
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Now,” he said, “some ladies called the other 
day on my wife, and they had hardly got 
seated before they began to preach to her, 
and so they kept on nearly all the time. 
Well, you know, this is all very well; but 
when ladies meet for the first time they 
hardly expect to be preached to in this way. 
And if I invite friends to meet you, let me 
advise you not to go on that tack; wait till you 
have had two or three interviews, and then, 
when you have got to know each other pretty 
well, do your best to get them to become 
Christians, and you will do more in that way 
than by being in such a violent hurry.” 

Such was Mr. Wei, the Governor’s coun- 
sellor and medium, in his dealings with us— 
his “eyes and ears,” as the Chinese would 
express it. He continued there for nearly a 
year, until the relief work was about done, 
and the rooms absolutely needed by Mr. 
Richard’s increasing household, which now 
numbered twenty orphan children amongst 
its inmates. So, after sundry hints, both 
gentle and broad, Mr. Wei left for an office 
in a neighbouring county, to which the 
Governor had appointed him as a reward 
for his mediatorial services. 

Shortly after our arrival the Governor 
expressed a wish to see us, and fixed a day 
for the interview. Court dresses were ob- 
tained. Four articles are really all that are 
absolutely required—the dress hat, the mantle 
of silk or fur, the long toga, and the satin 
boots of official etiquette; these are sufficient, 
so far as dress is concerned, to introduce a 
man into society in China. 

On this occasion Mr. Wei kindly lent me 
part of his own. Borrowing under such 
circumstances is a frequent practice of the 
Chinese. Thus appareled (three of us at 
least), we proceeded to the Governor’s Yamun. 
In our carts we waited until the usual word 
of invitation was given, and the word “Tsing” 
(invite) rang from the inner apartments. 
Then, alighting from our carts and straighten- 
ing our robes, we followed the Governor's 
page past a defile of six Mandarins, all 
habited in court costume, and crowned with 
their official hats and knobs of red, blue, 
crystal or white, according to their rank, into 
the Guest Hall of Governor Tseng, one of 
the leading officials in the empire, the uncle 
of the Marquis Tseng, the present Chinese 
Ambassador in England. The plainness and 
lack not only of ornaments, but of comfort, 
in these official reception rooms strikingly 
contrasts with thé gorgeousness of the 
dress, 

A rough raised dais at one end, with a 





row of straight-backed chairs, interspersed 
with tea poys, or square stands for the tea, 
on each side, and a coarse rug for a carpet, 
constituted all the furniture within the Go- 
vernor’s Guest Hall, with its white-washed 
walls and paper windows. 

We sat down on the side chairs, these being 
the lowest seats. The great man soon ap- 
peared. He is rather low of stature, and not 
remarkably impressive in appearance; friendly 
in his bearing, but cautious not to commit 
himself. He welcomed our arrival, compli- 
mented our intention, but stoutly objected to 
our proposal, which was that we should forth- 
with proceed two hundred miles farther 
south, to the very thick of the fight, where 
the suffering was most severe. 

“Recent dispatches inform me,” said he, 
“that that part of the country is infested with 
banditti, and if your lives should be endan- 
gered I should be held responsible. Besides, 
is there not distress enough near at hand, 
with hundreds and thousands dying around ? 
What need is there for you to go so far away? 
At any rate degin your work in this neighbour- 
hood.” 

Finding him so decided in his objection to 
our commencing work in Ping Yang, we 
consented to reconsider the matter. So, 
after a little further converse, and the custo- 
mary cup of tea, we rose to take our leave ; 
and to those of us in Chinese costume he 
bowed, after the manner of his country; but 
when he came to our American colleague, 
who retained his European dress, he shook 
hands after the English fashion, much to the 
amusement of his attendants, and to his own 
conscious satisfaction. We returned to re- 
consider the matter, and, knowing how com- 
pletely we might be thwarted in our plans by 
the native officials if we acted contrary to 
their wishes, we decided to fall in with the 
Governor's suggestion, and commence work 
in the immediate neighbourhood. Heselected 
the counties of Yang Chuh and Shu Kow. 
We therefore divided into two bands, and 
proceeded to work forthwith. Yang Chuh is 
the county in which Tai Yuen is situate ; Shu 
Kow is twenty-five miles to the south of it. 
Both had suffered severely during the winter 
months, and there was still much distress. 
Shu Kow fell.to my lot, along with my friend, 
Mr. J. J. Turner. An ex-magistrate, named 
Liu, was appointed by the Governor to ac- 
company and assist us. Bb 

We made our way by mule cart, arnving 
after dark. The magistrate of Tai Yuen was 
to have sent a dispatch to his brother magis- 
trate in Shu Kow, and to have given us an 
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escort of soldiers. Of neither, however, did 
we hear a word. Consequently there was no 
place provided for us. Inn after inn we 
tried, but without success ; they were all full, 
or it was inconvenient to receive us, At 
last, however, a place was found; it was 
called the Teu Hang Tien. It was not an 
ordinary inn, nor was it an ordinary club, but 
half inn and half club. According to ancient 
usage the magistrate sent us our meals, which, 
as there was no cooking on the premises, we 
accepted for a day or two; but after this 
we made arrangements with a neighbouring 
restaurant, and declined further rations, In 
our interview with this old gentleman he ap- 
peared friendly enough, but he took care 
never to return our call, and this mark of in- 
civility, instructed and inspired in all proba- 
bility from headquarters, guided and moulded 
the bearing both of the bankers who ex- 
changed our silver, and of the gentry who 
aided in distribution. And thus it is, that 
from post to post official influence is trans- 
mitted from the highest to the lowest in the 
land, and red tape ruleth everywhere. 

The relief commissioner dallied three days 
with us before he supplied a list of the most 
needy villages. The local gentry showed 
similar signs of tardiness, and the magis- 
trate’s writer and runners took their cue, too, 
from their master. Meanwhile the people 
were starving. The villages around looked 
as though an invading army had swept over 
them. They reminded us of the appearance 
of the Yangtze towns at the close of the Tai 
Ping rebellion, some fifteen or twenty years 
ago. One-fourth of the houses are in ruins, 
razed to the ground for the sake of the wood, 
which is sold for fuel, and of the bricks, if a 
purchaser can be found for them, the house- 
hold effects having already glutted the pawn- 
shop. The débris of recent devastation 
covers half the village. Twenty to thirty 
per cent. of the people have perished. The 
number of women with white mourning bands 
round the head, and the white scrolls upon 
the door-posts, attest the correctness of this 
calculation. The survivors, many of them 
haggard and emaciated, sallow and jaundiced, 
still clung to, and clutched at, life with perti- 


nacious tenacity; and you might see them ! 


taking home the branches of the willow, 
which they stripped of its bursting leaves, 
and, mixing these with husks of millet-bark 
and bran, roots of reeds, and a sprinkling of 
wheaten flour, they tried to feed and fan the 
flame of life. One class, however, was every- 


where the first to succumb—that was the 
He could not stand 


village opium-smoker. 








re 
the strain, and the poorer of them were now 
almost all dead. 

Not one-twentieth of the land had been 
sown, so that the spring crop of wheat would 
bring but little relief; and unless rain soon 
fell, the autumn crop of Kao Liang would be 
lost entirely. 

Above half the mules of these villages had 
already been slaughtered. The people were 
thus more than ready for relief, and we were 
eager to dispense it. So we determined to 
make an independent start, and this soon 
brought the red tapists to reason, and our staff 
was complete, A native gentleman, always an 
opium-smoker ; a Yamun writer, shrewd and 
steady ; and Yamun runners, a motley assort. 
ment, composed our staff. 

Our first business was to obtain registers 
of the poor, then to test them, and, after 
that, to find the best means for their rapid 
and reliable relief. In the first instance we 
tried to get the registers written out on the 
spot by the head men of the village, but that 
was not satisfactory, it cost us too much 
time, and cost them too little ; then we got 
them to prepare the lists beforehand, but 
these were no better; then we requested 
classification of the names into “poor,” 
“ poorer,” “poorest.” This brought us nearer 
the mark. An average of seventy-two per 
cent. was returned as needing relief, but the 
smaller the village the higher the percentage, 
The average number of persons in each of 
these families was 3°62, but in the larger 
villages it mounted up to 4, whilst in the 
smallest it fell to 3°21, showing that the 
death-rate had been the highest in the smaller 
villages. 

Guided by the counsel of our chief we 
trusted largely to publicity as our safeguard 
against extortion, and hence, after discover- 
ing the amount due to a village on the lines 
we had laid down, we first handed a cheque 
over to the head men, and requested them 
to distribute according to the register, which 
we had already tested, and, after distribution, 
to advertise the same by placarding on the 
walls of the village. But publicity, without 
personal presence, was proved to be insuffi- 
cient to preserve purity, so we afterwards 
made haste slowly, and, village by village, 
distributed the funds to each household 
separately. This involved the conveyance 
of copper cash from the town of Shu Kow 
to the villages we visited. We had brought 
with us six thousand taels or Chinese ounces 
of silver ; these were in’ lumps of fifty taels 
each, generally known as shoes of Sycee, 
and these we must exchange into the only 
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a 
current coin of the realm—the copper cash, | and as there is no other coinage in the 
which is strung together in thousands through country, and the Shu Kow bankers, unlike 
the square hole in the middle. Of thesecopper their brethren in Tai Yuen, refused to 
cash it usually takes twenty to twenty-five to | oblige us with bank-notes for five hundred 
make a penny, but, in the negotiation of ex-/ cash, we had to hire mule carts for the 
change, so many points have to be kept in| conveyance of the money to the neighbour- 
mind that, unless 2 man has all his wits | ing villages. These usually carried ninety 
about him, he is pretty sure to be taken in ;} thousand cash, more or less; so that when, 
for example, there is first, the purity of the | as in the larger villages, we had to dispense 
Sycee. Shansi silver is the purest in the} between four and five hundred thousand 
country; its beautiful whiteness, its deep | cash, we had a good deal of carting to arrange 
aérial perforation when cast into the mould, | for. 
its wavy tapering af the edges, all attest its But this plan was by far the more satis- 
superiority to that bearing the stamp of some | factory of the two; it brought us into direct 
other province. The loss on our Shanghai} contact with the people, and enabled us to 
silver amounted to one quarter per cent. | evince our sympathy; it also enabled the 
Then the variation in the standard of weights, | village elder, who lacked the courage but 
too, affects the exchange. The official | had the desire to do right, to, shelter him- 
weigher of silver from the magistrate’s trea-| self under our wing, and, by giving a quiet 
sury gives the weight according to the stan-| nudge or silent nod, when he knew the 
dard fixed for Government silver, the banker | applicant to be fairly well off, to guide to 
according to the standard on the Shu Kow | a more equal distribution. The most touch- 
exchange—a difference of two per cent. ing cases we relieved were those of gentle- 
Then, as to copper cash, the variation here | folk, once well to do, possessed. of a good 
is equally perplexing. A full string of cash | family mansion and a small estate, but unable 
is supposed to contain one thousand, but in|} to gather their crops, or realise their rents, 
Tientsin five hundred are counted and called | or effect a sale. Reduced to absolute want 
one thousand. In Tai Yuen eight hundred | they were pulling down their houses, little 
and twenty are so reckoned, in Shu Kow| by little, to obtain a mouthful of bread; 
nine hundred and ninety, in Ping Yang nine | their whole bearing told us that they had 
hundred and seventy-five, and so on in almost } known better days, and it was a delicate 
endless variation ; and, further, the cash itself | matter to have to dispense the very means of 
: may be large or small, in fact almost any size | subsistence to some of these elderly gentle- 
you like, from the noble, large, clearly cast] men who once would have scorned the 
coins of the Emperor Tao Kwang, to the | slightest help proffered by a foreign hand. 
mean, miserable, and disreputable cash of| The loftiness of man was indeed bowed 
more recent years, with here and there a} down, and the haughtiness of man indeed 
base and counterfeit iron coin thrown in. made low in that day. The weird stillness 
Thus there is ample scope in the matter | of some of these courtyards almost haunts 
of exchange for the unsophisticated and easy-| me now; in many cases the coffined dead 
going European to be well “squeezed” by | were still there, dejection and despair rested 
the astute and money-loving Chinaman. | on the faces of the living, whilst ruin and 
When the attempted “squeeze,” as the | desolation reigned around, and the words of 
Chinese call it, was altogether too glaring | a perplexed and thoughtful cartman echo in 
and grasping, one resort, however, was left| my ears, “Does the great Heaven above 
us, and that was not to exchange at all, | indeed prefer death to life?” 
but simply, as in one case it was deemed| From such sad scenes, night after night, 
best to do, to chop the shoes of Sycee up| we return to our lodgings in Shu Kow, and 
into little bits of two ounces each and dis- | it is a relief to spend an hour or two with 
tribute the genuine article. Our old friend | our portly old friend Liu, the Governor's 
Liu rendered good service in this difficult | deputy, who, with some qualms of conscience, 
business. On one occasion when the Shu | has stayed in his lodgings all the time we 
Kow bankers were demanding too heavy a| have been at work. He has not been idle 
discount because of the inferiority of the | though, for, true to his instincts, he has been 
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silver, he threatened to heat the furnace, re- 
melt, recast, and restamp the whole in Shansi 
moulds and with the Shansi stamp. This 
extremity, however, was not resorted to. 

Copper coins are wearisomely weighty, 








foraging about amongst the old book stalls, 
and has added to his stock both of literature 
and learning. He is the most free from the 
bombast and hauteur of the Chinese literati 
of any well-educated Chinaman I have met, 
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yet he clings with Chinese tenacity to the 
teaching of the sages. ‘“* True,” said he one 
day to me, “ you are ahead of us in science, 
but then the ‘Yih King, or Book of 
Changes,’ takes us further than science can ; 
you only know the laws of nature; we have 
the why and the wherefore of these laws, 
their very raison d’étre in the ‘Yih King.’” 
I gave him a copy of the New Testament, 
and, just before I left him, he told me that 
he had read it through three times and that 
he was now studying the Old Testament. 

“Well, and what do you make of it?” I 
inquired. 

“I can’t make anything of it at all,” he 
said. ‘“ Of course the narrative part is intel- 
ligible enough, but there’s no doctrine like 
there is in the writings of Confucius, and I 
am now reading the Old Testament to see if 
Ican get any more light.” And yet the old 
man was hardly so unimpressed and unen- 
lightened as he professed to be, for on 
another occasion he said, “I have been 
wondering where the power of your religion 
lies, and I am inclined to think it is in the 
lengths to which it carries you. Confucius, 
you know, would never have given his life for 
the people as Jesus Christ did. He preserved 
the golden mean and kept free from extremes 


on either hand, but the very fact that Jesus 
went to this extreme gives Him His power 
over men to-day, or you would not have been 
here.” A kindly old man was Mr, Liu, a 
better type of man than Wei, as highly 
educated and more highly conscientious, 
His generosity of disposition and upright. 
ness of administration had already won him 
the good word of the people of Hwoh Chow 
where, a. short time before, he had superin. 
tended the distribution of Government grain, 
and I feel it to be a pleasure and a privilege 
to have been permitted sych an association, 
And at the close of the two months of Shy 
Kow work, it was like parting with an old 
friend to say good-bye to Mr. Liu. He 
returned to the capital to give his report of 
the Shu Kow distribution, in which he in 
formed the Government that seven thousand 
five hundred ounces of silver, or about ten 
millions of copper cash, had been distributed, 
and sixteen thousand two hundred persons 
had received relief. We, hearing of the 
greater suffering at Ping Yang Fu, had made 
up our minds to push on, at all hazards, two 
hundred miles farther south. The gladness 
of giving life to dying men, “hese joys of 
salvation increased our interest in the work 
and whetted our appetite for it. 








BEWITCHED TO FORSAKE CHRIST. 


By THE LATE THOMAS JONES. 


“© foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched you, that ye should not obey the truth, before whose eyes Jesus Christ hath 
een evidently set forth, crucified among you ?’?—GALATIANS iii. 1. 


heap gospel, at its start, had formidable 
powers to contend with. First, there 


Light at once dispels dark- 
ness ; bring the lamp into the dark room, 


was ignorance. 


and the gloom vanishes. Not so with ignor- 
ance. You may hold the light of truth 
before the ignorant mind, but it takes a long 
time to penetrate through the mists of igno- 
rance and fill that mind. The man to whom 
Christ gave sight saw men “as ‘trees walk- 
ing ;” there was no distinctness of vision. 
So the ignorant mind only sees indistinctly 
when it begins to realise the light of truth. 
To this day the gospel has to contend with 
ignorance, not only the ignorance of the 
multitude, but of the philosophers, the kings 
and rulers of the world. Then, Aeathen 
religion, ‘This had three elements of power. 
First, it was protected by the State ; the power 
of the Roman Empire was at its back. 
Secondly, it gave liberty to the human pas- 
sions ; the festivals of heathenism were cha- 


,racterized by abominations that cannot be 
mentioned. And then, thirdly, it was ancient. 
You may uproot a young plant, but not the 
tree whose roots have been in the earth for 
centuries, have spread themselves, and taken 
firm hold of their habitation. The religion 
of heathenism permeated society; it had 
spread itself and taken hold of the minds, 
the hearts, the customs, the laws, and the 
governments of the heathen world. Then, 
lastly, Jewish opposition. Paul refers here 
to Jewish teachers. These men taught the 
glories of the ceremonial religion of the 
Hebrews, and that salvation could not 
be obtained without complying with the 
law of Moses. Men, said they, were saved 
by ceremonies, and not by faith and good 
works, as Paul taught. The changeable 
Galatians were charmed by this teaching, 
and turned from the gospel of Christ to the 
Old Testament law. That.is just where the 





text stands, and I observe:from it :— 
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——— 
_ First, the truth of Christ should be placed 
vividly and graphically before the minds of 
men. Christ should be “evidently set forth 


* before their eyes,” vividly, as if they saw Him 


éerycified among them,” This must be 
done in the following manner. By good 
and right preaching. This preaching will 
contain the following elements :—First, the 
setting forth of the Jersonal Christ. Not 
mere philosophy concerning Him, not a grand 
system of morality, or the mere evidence of 
the truth of the gospel, but the personal 
Christ in all His glory; His wisdom, His 
divine life upon earth, His suffering and 
death, and His resurrection-life. It would 
be an imperfect system of astronomy that 
left out the sun. Music without melody or 
harmony is not music, but noise. Poetry 
without genius is not poetry, but tame prose 
in disguise. So preaching which ignores 
Christ has omitted what is most essential to 
it, It is astronomy without the sun, music 
without melody, poetry without the fire of 
genius. Then Christ should be preached 
vividly and graphically, as if He were ‘‘cruci- 
fied” before us. Mere rhetoric answers little 
purpose. It is like a flat country without 
modulations, hills, or mountains; or it 
resembles a river on the plains flowing lan- 
guidly along with nothing special to attract 
attention, But right preaching is like a 
country with hills and mountains, and bold, 
grand landscapes, which you must remem- 
ber; or like a river in the high lands of a 
country with rushing waters, with rapids and 
cataracts, which you cannot forget. The 
true artist makes his picture so real that it 
lives before you. The true preacher will do 
none the less; Christ will be portrayed 
“crucified among you.” Again, Christ should 
be preached and set forth before men with 
emotion. In the region of the correct sciences 
you may dispense with emotion; pure reason 
will suffice there. But emotion has its pro- 
vince, too. Shall the marriage morning 
pass without emotion? Is the family life 
never to break out into strong feeling? That 
were a curious household in which father, 
mother, and children dwell together, with 
never, from year to year, any manifestation 
of feeling. Shall we stand unmoved in the 
presence of death; see one we love like our 
own soul pass out of our sight without heav- 
ing a sigh? Just observe: in Christ I see 
the pathos of God’s love; in the crucified 
Saviour I see the Greatest dying to save 
men. Shall I look upon it and speak of it 
without emotion? No; the subject de- 
mands the heart’s deepest feeling, and no man 





can speak of Christ with real power without 
this feeling. Let him look into the heart of 
this subject, and he must be moved, and, 
being moved, he will set forth Christ in a 
real and vivid manner. 

But, again, Christ is to be set forth through 
the Lord’s Supper. Paul doubtless refers to 
this as well as to preaching. Institutions 
are founded and banquets are held in com- 


| memoration of great men who have passed 


away from the earth. On such occasions 
this sentence is given as a subject of thought 
—‘To the memory of the departed man,” 
giving his name. The company stand up 
and meditate in silence; they call to mind 
the form, work, and character of the dead. 
It is an impressive ceremony to those who 
can enter into its meaning. So in the 
Church of Christ we eat bread and drink 
wine in remembrance of Him—wine, the 
blood of the grape, represents the blood of 
Christ shed for us, and the broken bread re- 
presents the bruised and broken body of our 
Lord, which was broken for us. Thus is He 
** crucified among us.” 

In the second place, I observe, when men 
turn away from the truth of Christ after it 
has been vividly placed before them, it is 
because they are fascinated, charmed, and 
bewitched by some other power. Some are 
bewitched by material science. Atoms are 
the smallest particles of matter, and they are 
spoken of as indivisible. These atoms have 
two powers—attraction and repulsion. These 
powers cause the atoms to move; they are 
repelled by or attracted to each other.. The 
scientist gazes and meditates upon these 
small bodies. He sees particles, movement, 
and, as he ¢hinks, force. But that last is a 
mistake, for we cannot see force, or power, 
or energy. He is charmed with these atoms ; 
they cast a spell upon him, and he says in 
effect, “ Yes, I see how the world was made ; 
it was formed by the movements of these 
atoms, and by the /orce that is in them.” He 
forgets that he cannot see force—that the 
word is only another name for God; but he 
is fascinated, “ bewitched,” and dispenses 
with God. 

Others are bewitched by the delights of 
sense. There is a legend of a monk who, 
wearied and worn with the monotonous duties 
of the convent, went out to meditate in the 
fields. Walking on, he came to an enchant- 
ing place. The land was rich, the trees fruit- 
ful, the birds sang in the branches, and 
fragrance filled the air; it was a second Para-» 
dise, and his delight knew no bounds. He 
lingered there lost in an ecstasy of pleasure, 
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but at length bethought him that evening was 
coming on, and he returned to his religious 
house. But, lo! none there knew him, his 
companions had been dead long ago, and he 
suddenly grew old and sickened and died. 
He had been enchanted, bewitched. Soit is 
with men of pleasure; they are wonderfully 
delighted, they are lost in their enjoyments ; 
in the enchanted land they forget duty, Christ, 
God, death, and eternity—“ bewitched” by 
the pleasures of sense. 

Again, others are bewitched by religious 
ceremonies. Thus were the Galatians led 
away from Christ and His truth. There are 
religious teachers to-day doing the same work 
as did these Jewish teachers in ancient times. 
They are endeavouring to turn the people of 
this country from Christ and His Gospel, and 
to give them a religion consisting of cere- 
monies and priesthoods. That old practised 
magician and juggler, the High Priest of Rome, 
is waving his wand over this country, hoping 
to send it again into the sleep of the Middle 


es. 

Do not make light of this matter. First, 
a great many people are children ; they love 
shows and pictures. Second, this religion of 
ceremonies is easy. Place yourself in the 
hand of the priest, ignore the New Testament, 
lay aside your own judgment, and you are 
safe for ever. Step into the boat of St. Peter, 
and with your priest at the helm you will 
reach the shore in safety. This is delightful 
to many people; the responsibility is taken 
out of their hands and placed in the hands of 
another. But I prefer putting myself in the 
care of Christ Himself, “ who loved me and 
gave Himself for me.” 

Once again, will you notice, people who 
allow themselves to be charmed and ‘“be- 
witched,” and who turn away from the truth 
of Christ, manifest astounding folly. “O 
Soolish Galatians ”—I will tell you why. 

The truth of Christ is the most rational and 
the most philosophical explanation of the 
mystery of existence. For think of the crea- 
tion of the world, and contrast these two 
theories. The world was built by the attrac- 
tion and repulsion of atoms, and “In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth.” Which of the theories makes the 
strongest appeal to our reason? Atoms 
have neither knowledge nor intelligence ; how 
could they create the world and its inhabitants 
—the beasts of the field and man with his 
marvellous mental faculties? Could they give 
what they had not? But receive the truth of 
Christ and the mystery is explained. God has 
life, knowledge, wisdom, power, love; and 





He made all things. 
count of the matter. 

Then, consider two theories concernin 
man. Man is a mere thinking animal ; he 
is organized matter, and nothing more. That 
is one theory. Then take this: “There is q 
Spirit in man, and the inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth him understanding.” Which 
of the two is the more reasonable? Can 
matter think, will, imagine, and worship? 
Can matter give what it does not possess? 
The only philosophical view of man is that 
he has a body formed of the dust of the 
earth, and a mind created in the image 
of God. 

Observe, again, man’s relations to the future, 
and look upon these two theories. Man has 
no future ; he is mere matter, and death dis- 
solves that ; there is no life for him beyond 
the grave. Then hear this: “Christ has 
brought life and immortality to light through 
the gospel.” Which is the more reasonable? 
Does the artist paint his picture and then 
tear it in pieces? Do you build a house and 
then pull it down as soon as it is completed? 
Does the author write a book and then cast 
it into the flames before it is printed? And 
shall God destroy man—annihilate him whom 
He has created in His own image? 

Lastly, think of the government of the 
world, and place these two theories face to 
face. Allis matter, and the laws of matter, 
and things govern themselves as best they 
can. And this: “The Lord reigneth; let 
the earth rejoice ;” “‘God so loved the world 
that He gave His only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life ;” “ He worketh all 
things according to the counsel of His own 
will ;” ‘* All things work together for good to 
them who love God.” Now, which of the two 
is the more reasonable? Men do not tum 
their children out into the world before they 
have strength of body or mind, but they love 
them, cherish them, guide and govern them 
to the best of their ability. So of God: “We 
are His offsprings ;” He is our “ Father in 
heaven.” Surely His care is always over us, 

These things being so, I say, “O foolish” 
scientists, philosophers, infidels, men of plea- 
sure, and thoughtless multitudes, who hath be- 
witched you? Fumes from the region of outer 
darkness have passed over the world, and 
men have become intoxicated, bewildered, 
and “bewitched.” Humanity, like the pro- 
digal son, is beside itself ; and may the Holy 
Spirit bring it to its right mind, that man 
may see the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ. 


This is a rational ac. 





A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


N David's ancient city 
A little child was born, 
- And laid in rocky manger HAS 
Upon this Christmas morn ; rN 
In weakness watched and tended SN in 
By peasant maiden poor, | 
Where ox and ass found shelter 
Within a stable door. 


‘a 


And yet that lowly Infant 
Himself was God most High, 

Who left His throne of glory 
To suffer and to die; 

He stooped to take our nature, 
That we might rise to be 

His faithful loving children 
Through all eternity. 


And year by year as Christmas In hearts that love His coming 
Rejoices old and young, The Saviour still is born: 
And homes are doubly happy, May we by faith behold Him 
And thankful hymns are sung; Anew on Christmas morn, 
S. M. GIDLEY. 





THE POWER OF CHRIST’S WORD. 
By DONALD FRASER, D.D. 


CONCLUDING PAPER. 


' “The word that I spake, the same shall judge him in the last day.”—Sr. Joun xii. 48. 


LESSED as are the effects of our Lord’s 
word on those who receive it, terrible is 
its effect on those by whom it is rejected. 

The multitude crowded round Jesus Christ 
and gazed upon him, but He attached no 
‘ value to such admiration, He knew that 
they “did not see with their eyes, or under- 
stand with their hearts.” There was need of 
a more piercing vision, and a more intently 
thoughtful receptive hearing, that to their 
eyes might be revealed the arm of the Lord, 
and to their ears the report or declaration of 
the Father. 

Corresponding to these two channels of 
communication, the eyes and the ears, are the 
two modes in which Christ revealed the 
Father. The manifestation by His works 
was for the eye; and that by His word for 
the ear. Both were refused by the unbeliev- 
ing Jews. “Though He had done so many 
signs before them, yet they believed not on 
Him.” The Sanhedrim admitted this when 
they deliberated: ‘“ What do:we? For this 
man doth many signs.” If He could not 
show signs, He was not the Christ: since He 
did show signs, He must be put to death. 
And this was one element in our Lord’s grief 
as the rejected Prince of the House of Judah, 
that those who witnessed His mighty works 
did not believe Him “ for the works’ sake.” 
The same mood of mind shows itself still. 
The evidence of miracles has little persuasive 
power over those who wish not to believe. 
But it was even a deeper wound to the loving 
heart of Jesus, that His sayings were rejected. 
The object of His wonderful works was to 
give support and emphasis to His words, which 
were of and from the Father. They called 
attention to the Holy Teacher, showing that 
He was the Son of God, whom all men ought 
to hear and honour. To hear Him was to 
hear the Father; to honour Him was to 
honour the Father also. 

Thus everything turned on the reception of 
the word of Christ by those who heard Him. 
Everything turns on it still. Nothing so 
profitable as hearing and keeping: nothing 
so disastrous as to hear and not keep them. 
And for this reason, that to recéive and keep 
the word is to receive and keep Christ, and 





the knowledge and love of the Father in 
Him, whereas to refuse the word is to reject 
Christ, and so to reject the Father also. 

Though deeply grieved, our Saviour sub- 
mitted to be thus despised and rejected of 
men. It‘was the treatment He expected 
from those who had not the love of God in 
them—men with blinded eyes and hardened 
hearts. He would not break forth upon them 
in terrible judgment ; for He had come not 
to judge the world, but to save. Neverthe- 
less He plainly indicated that judgment for 
the rejection of Him and His word is inevit- 
able under the righteous government of God, 
and that trial and sentence await those who 
have said—‘ This Prophet shall not teach 
us ; this man shall not reign over us.” 

I. There is to be a judgment of men at the 
Jast day. All the present appearance of im- 
punity in resistance to God and rejection of 
the gospel merely means a long suspense of 
judgment. Those who assume that penalty 
wilfully incurred is not to be inflicted, will be 
terribly undeceived hereafter. In our courts 
of justice, one who has been found guilty is 
sometimes allowed to go free, on condition 
that he comes up for judgment when called 
upon. It is a mere form used in trivial 
cases ; and he who goes free is not called up 
for judgment unless he repeats the offence. 
But the rejection of the gospel is no venial 
offence ; and all who are persistently guilty 
of it will certainly be called up for judgment 
at the last day. 

The date of such judgment is repeatedly 
given by Christ as “the last day.” Four 
times in the discourse at Capernaum He used 
that phrase in speaking of the ultimate bles- 
sedness of His followers. We have evidence 
that this hope lived in the hearts of at least 
some who hearkened to Him. Martha said 
of her dead brother, ‘‘ I know that he shall 
live again in the resurrection at the last 
day.” 

It can hardly be needful to observe that 
this does not necessarily imply a day of 
twenty-four hours. Enough that it is the 
fixed terminus of time as we now know and 
reckon it. , ; 

When the Lord spoke of raising His 
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disciples at the last day, He did not say that 
they would be called to judgment. We know 
indeed that there is to be a great process of 
sifting, a separation of the just from the un- 
just. We know also that among the servants 
of Christ there will be a sifting; and they 
will be tried, and approved or disapproved 
according to their diligence. But the usage 
of the New Testament, and especially of 
Jesus Christ, is to contrast salvation and 
judgment, or life and judgment. All the 
dead are to be raised ; the just first and then 
the unjust. “ They that have done good to 
the resurrection of life, and they who have done 
evil to the resurrection of judgment.” The 
former receive the full enjoyment of life with 
such rewards as their diligence in the days of 
their earthly service to the Lord may justify. 
The latter receive judgment with such 
penalties as their several misdeeds in the body 
may be considered to deserve. In accord- 
ance with this is the vision of the Great 
White Throne in the 2oth chapter of Revela- 
tion. The saved are in no danger of the 
judgment, for their names are in the Book of 
Life : but others, not so written, are judged, 
every man according to his works. 

Il. Zhe Judgment on the Last Day will 
take each man’s case apart. ‘The text at the 
head of this paper uses individual language— 
“he that rejecteth Me, and receiveth not 
My sayings.” 

Whatever the combinations of men and the 
interlacing of their actions and influences in 
this world, God keeps His eye on every man, 
and discerns what he intrinsically is or 
amounts to, does not confound him with any 
other, and will deal with him in his absolute 
responsible individuality at the last day. 

Collective bodies are judged at an earlier 
date. There is a judgment of nations. 
There is also a trial of Churches. One that 
persists in relapsing from its first love may 
have its light extinguished: another that be- 
comes lukewarm may be rejected, as luke- 
warm water might be cast out of the mouth. 
But this is not work for the last day. Then 
shall every one give account of himself to 
God. As during this life each man takes his 
own mould of character and makes his own 
career, so will he in that final judgment 
receive what is due to himself apart, and reap 
what he has sown. 

III. Zhe judgment of those who have had 
opportunity to know the Word of Christ will 
Proceed on a solemn recognition of that fact. 
Our Saviour often urged this point with a 
pathetic and almost appalling earnestness. 
In Galilee He warned the towns which were 





familiar with His ministry, that it would be 
more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon, nay, even 
for Sodom, in the day of judgment than for 
them. At Jerusalem when He was resisted 
by those who trusted in Moses and made 
their boast of the possession of Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, He told them that such 
advantages only increased their condemna- 
tion.. The Scriptures testified of Him; and 
yet they would not come to Him that they 
might have life. Moses himself was their 
accuser. “If ye believed Moses, ye would 
have believed Me, for he wrote of Me: but 
if ye believe not his writings, how shall ye 
believe My words?” The height of that 
danger which the Jews incurred came from 
the very advantages which should have 
brought to them salvation, viz. that after 
Moses and the Prophets, they had (1) John the 
Baptist with living voice bearing witness to 
Jesus, (2) the works performed in their sight 
which the Father had given Him to do, (3) the 
life which He lived among them, in which 
they could find no blemish, and withal (4) the 
sayings which He uttered—speaking as never 
man spake. If in the face. of all this 
evidence, the Jews would not believe, they 
should fare ill in the judgment at the last 
day. 

But, as their responsibility was greater than 
that of the men of earlier times, so is that of 
persons living now in the light of the gospel 
heavier than theirs. There is every induce- 
ment and opportunity to know the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom He hathsent. A 
sure record is or may be in every hand, of 
Jesus Christ, His mighty works, gracious 
words, holy life, and loving sacrifice. In 
corroboration of the record, history and ob- 
servation show the power of Christ in ways 
that were not visible to the people of Galilee 
or Judea, By the energy of His word and 
spirit, counter systems of religion have been 
overthrown, and the whole aspect of the 
world wonderfully changed. Aboveall, there 
is the word of Christ, fresh and:living as ever, 
and spread abroad with explanations and en- 
forcements by apostles, prophets, evangel- 
ists, pastors and teachers. All this revelation 
judges the people of modern Christendom, 
tests each man’s fairness of mind, love of 
highest truth, and spiritual receptiveness. 
And this too will be taken into account in the 
judgment at the last day. “How shall we 
escape if we neglect so great salvation which 
at the first began to be spoken by the Lord?” 

In pressing the word of life, the preacher 
makes us see his Master’s mind, and feel his 
Master’s earnestness. 
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WANDERINGS IN SBAIN. 
By JAMES MACGREGOR, D.D., St. CuTHBERT’s, EDINBURGH. 
NINTH PAPER. 
THE ALHAMBRA.—PART II. 


HE Alhambra, such as I described it in 
my last, is to Granada what the Acro- 
polis is to Athens, or the Castle rock to 
Edinburgh. From Roman times it has been 
a citadel. You approach it by a steep, 
winding road, which leads through that de- 
licious rarity in Spain—a well-watered wood. 
Sit down for a moment on one of the stone 
seats, just where the road takes a sudden 
turn to the left, and leads straight up to that 
magnificent tower which forms the entrance 
to the Alhambra, known as the Torre de 
Justicia. It is the month of May, and the 
weather is delightful. When you can catch 
a glimpse of the sky through the tall English 
elms, you see that it is a cloudless blue. 
There are other trees, such as the poplar, 
cherry-tree, almesino, ash, willow, all attain- 
ing to a great height ; but the elms are the 
principal occupants of the wood. They 
were a present from the Duke of Wellington, 
and are much prized. The shady groves are 
vocal with song. There, close beside you in 
a bush, is a little nightingale. Though I had 
often heard his voice, I had neyer been per- 
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sonally introduced to the dear little fellow 
before. There he sat, a few yards away, 
looking at me as grave as a judge, and we 
had a most interesting silent conversation for 





the space of half an hour, when both of ys 
felt it was time for dinner. He looks for all 
the world like a small edition of our own 
robin red-breast, the russet on the breast 
being not so brilliant in colour. Your ear 
is filled with the music of running water ar 
great fountain is splashing before you; a 
little stream is running at your side; away 
above you stretch the Alhambra walls, their 
rich red_ contrasting finely with the intense 
green around. But what a massive, mighty, 
square tower is that Torre de Justicia! It 
is so well-proportioned that you can hardly 
believe it to be seventy feet in height. How 
graceful the horse-shoe gateway by which it 
is pierced! You see carved above it a 
human hand, and on the inner and lower 
arch there is a key. These two symbols 
have given rise to many conjectures. “Till 
that hand reach down to grasp that key this 
gateway is impassable to the enemy.” So 
some would say. The simple meaning seems 
to be that which the Arabs themselves have 
given to it. They regard it as the symbol of 
force, as the hand of God. The one hand 
implies the unity of the Godhead, and the 
five fingers the five principles of the Moslem 
faith. The key, again, is the emblem of the 
authority given to the Prophet to open the 
kingdom of heaven to the faithful Moslem 
and shut it against the Infidel. 

There can be no doubt that this ample 
and roomy gateway was designed not only 
as the superb entrance to the Palace and 
fortress of the Alhambra, but, in accordance 
with the still-existing habits of the East, as 
an open-air Court of Justice. You are all 
familiar with the frequent allusions in the 
Bible to justice being administered at the 
gates. But some of you may not know that 
the name—Sublime Porte—by which the ill- 
doing and ill-fated Government of the Turks 
is best known among Western nations, is 
derived from the same custom: The fate 
which—much less deserved—befell the Moors 
of Spain, is impending over them. That 
fate is recorded in the following inscription 
on a marble slab inserted in the inner wall of 
the tower :—‘ The very lofty catholic, and 
very powerful lordships, D. Ferdinand and 
Da. Isabella, King and Queen, our Lords, 
conquered by force of arms this kingdom and 
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the city of Granada ; the which, after his 
Highness had besieged it much time, the 
Moorish King, Muley Hacen, delivered up 
with its Alhambra and other fortresses, on 
the 2nd day of January, 1492.” And so 
passed away from the west of Europe the 
last trace of the Moorish power. A few 
ards farther on, and you find yourself in a 
broad, flat, open space, known as the Plaza 
de los Algibes (the Place of Cisterns), so 
called from the vast tanks beneath, which 
are fed from the Darro. I find, on re- 
liable authority, that this Plaza is 416 
English feet above the centre of Granada, 
and as Granada is itself considerably above 
the plain, my guess in last paper must be 
very near the truth, You look around you 
for the magic’ Palace which you have come 
so far to see, but there is not a trace of it 
visible. You have beside you the Puerta 
del Vino, whose beautiful gateway you never 
pass without seeing artists busy sketching. 
To the left is the old Moorish keep or castle, 
built of tapfa or concrete. There are pretty, 
well laid out gardens with shady trees and 
pleasant seats. But what chiefly arrests the 
eye is the vast Palace, a square of 220 feet, 
reared in the very centre of this sacred 
spot and at enormous cost, by Charles V. 
It was a foolish thing for so great a monarch 
to do. To erect this massive but ungainly 
edifice, which looks like a huge modern 
hotel, he had to pull down and desecrate 
some of the most exquisite portions of the 
great work of his predecessors. During 
the 350 years since its foundation was laid, 
that building has been, ‘and probably will 
continue to be, a striking type of the people 
who reared it. Its internal arrangements 
were sacrificed to admit of the great open- 
air bull-ring which occupies its centre, and 
without which the Spanish people seem unable 
to exist. After enormous sums had been ex- 
pended through the hundred years of its 
erection, and it was all but finished, they 
stuck at the roof, and roofless it remains 
until this day. On its inner weather side I 
noticed great cavities, eaten out of its solid 
stone-work by wind and rain, while the 
fragile-looking stucco-work in the Alhambra 
down below, as delicate as a lady’s veil, 
though two hundred years older and equally 
exposed, is as sharp cut as if finished yester- 
day. They have stolen the very rings fixed 
in the external walls for tying horses to, for 
the sake of the iron and of the lead which 


bound it! A steep flight of steps leads from | 


the pillared bull-ring down to the Alhambra, 
on which and over which, as it were, this 





useless pile was reared; and as the doors 
were always open, and it was the shortest 
road from my lodgings, I often took it on 
my almost daily visits to the fairy Palace, 
The regular entrance, however, is down a 
little lane on the north side of Charles V.’s 
building, and by a very modest gateway. 
There is nowhere, externally, anything to 
indicate the gorgeous treasures within. All 
you see is a set of low, irregular buildings, 
with plain walls of concrete, reddish in 
colour, unpiereced by windows, and covered 
with a roof of tiles. They were a wise 
people, those Moors, but they believed in 
the evil eye, and they took care that neither 
their subjects nor their enemies should be 
tempted by the sight of so much splendour 
as these dull walls concealed. Enter, and 
lo, what a blaze of beauty meets the eye! 
Was there ever such delicate grace and 
tenderness expressed in stone and lime? 
Everything, as a rule, is on a small scale— 
rooms, pillars, arches—but the wealth of 
labour and of art expended on them has been 
prodigious, “The architecture of the Arabs,” 
it has been justly said, “is essentially reli- 
gious, and the offspring of the Koran, as 
Gothic architecture is of the Bible. The pro- 
hibition to represent animal life caused them 
to seek for other means of decoration—in- 
scriptions from the Koran, interwoven with 
geometrical ornaments, not drawn decidedly 
from Nature, but translated through the 
loom ; for it would seem that the Arabs, in 
changing their wandering for a settled life, in 
striking: the tent to plant it in a form more 
solid, had transferred the luxurious shawls 
and hangings of cashmere, which had adorned 
their former dwellings, to their new, changing 
the tent-pole for a marble column, and the 
silken tissue for gilded plaster.” I feel, as I 
sit down to try it, how utterly impossible it 
is for words to convey anything like an ade- 
quate idea of the glories which stone and 
stucco have assumed in the hands of those 
Moorish artists, and which fairly entitle the 
Alhambra to be regarded as one of the 
wonders of the world. The marble floors, 
the slender pillars, the graceful, serrated, 
horse-shoe arches, seen stretching in vistas 
one behind another, in ever-varying forms, 
the doors of richest inlaid wood-work, the 
walls covered below with glazed tiles of end- 
lessly varying patterns, and above with lace- 
like tracery, delicate as gossamer, and leading 
up to ceilings and roofs which seem the 
greatest wonders of all, the cool colonnades 
with their pillars throwing sharp shadows 
across the sunshine, the fountains and the 
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Entrance to the Alhambra. 


luxurious-baths—all this baffles description, 
and must be seen not once or twice, but over 
and over again, in order to be understood. 
There is not an inch of the walls anywhere 
which is not a marvel of beauty. 

The first court you come to is the largest, 
the Patio de los Arrayanes (the Court of the 
Myrtles), 140 feet long by 80 wide. Along 
nearly its whole length stretches a pond of 
water with plenty of gold-fish, which the 
visitors keep in good condition. On either 
side there stretches a thick, well-kept hedge 
of myrtle, out of which there rises, at regular 
intervals, a row of orange-trees. At either 





end are corridors, resting on eight slender, 
delicate marble pillars, the arches between 
which are of extraordinary beauty. On 
either side were the rooms or alcoves which 
belonged to the Sultana. Even now, when 
so much has been defaced and destroyed, 
there are few sights on earth more beautiful 
than that before you. Let us stand under 
the southern corridor, just at the entrance. 
The eye looks along the pretty little pond, 
on through the opposite colonnade, whose 
pillars, along with the Tower of Comares, are 
reflected on its surface, on through the great 
ante-room of the Sala de Embajadores, into 
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the room itself, and through 
the three great windows on 
to the green hill - side. 
That we may have some 
idea as to what constitutes 
the charm of these Alham- 
bra buildings, and as to 
what the rooms were in 
their glory, let us pass on 
' to this ante-room, and here 
I shall do little more than 
transcribe words written 
on the spot. Look at 
the walls! For’ a height 
of about four feet above 
the floor there is a band 
of richly-coloured azulejo 
tiles; above that a band 
of the most delicate lace- 
work, in plaster of Paris ; 
then comes a band of 
writing about two pencil- 
lengths in 
height, then 
another 
band of 
the lace-like 
tracery, the 
wall above 
that being 
covered with 
geometrical 


pendants, which still retain their richness of 
colour, and which conceal the massive sup- 
ports of the roof under forms of fairy light- 











Fountain in the Court of Lions. 


figures and shields with the 
inscription, “Wa la ghalib 
illa Allah” (“There is no 
conqueror but God”). The 
topmost band of all is 
formed of tall texts from 
the Koran. All this, in the 
days of its splendour, was 
picked out in blue and red 
and gold. What the effect 
must have been you can 
see by the portions of the 
painting thatremain. Then 
rises the roof, and such a 
roof! It is shaped exactly 
like the inverted hull of a 
long flat-bottomed boat, 
glittering withstars and gold 
like the vault of heaven. 
Look at those arches at 
the end, and _ especially 
at that marvellous hang- 
ing work, 
as of richest 
stalactites, at 
the corners 
or angles. 
Nothing can 
exceed the 
beauty of 
these honey- 
combed 


ness and grace. With its four marble columns, 
tall and slender as a palm-tree, this room, 
when it held the gorgeous divans of its sleep- 
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ing masters, must have been a dream of 
fairyland. From it you pass into the Hall of 
Ambassadors, and still your wonder grows. 
Here, too, the eye is bewildered by the 
wealth of elegant forms. It is by far the 
largest room in the Alhambra, being a square 
of 37 feet and 75 feet to the centre and highest 
part of the roof. It fills the whole space of 
the Comares Tower, which forms part of the 
external wall on each of its three sides. This 
chamber is pierced by triple unglazed win- 
dows, forming embrasures from 8 to 9 feet in 
depth. From each of these windows you 
have exquisite views up the Darro, across 
to the gipsy quarter, and over the Vega. 
That over the Vega is unsurpassed by any- 
thing I have seen on earth. You are over- 
hanging the Darro, which foams beneath you 
at a giddy depth. The steep banks down to 
it are carpeted with grass and flowers, and 
covered with tall poplar-trees. With the 
view opening around you on every side you 
seem as if hanging in the air. It was as he 


looked out at that window that Charles V. 
exclaimed, “ Ill-fated the man who lost all 
this !” 

Where all is beautiful, the gem of the 
Alhambra, and the highest existing specimen 
of Mussulman architecture either jn or out 
of Spain, is undoubtedly the Court of Lions, 


which dates back to a.D. 1377. It takes its 
name from the alabaster fountain in the centre, 
which is supported on twelve rudely-carved 
lions, whose mouths are occupied in the 
harmless work of spouting water. It is an 
oblong of 120 feet by 60, surrounded, like a 
cloister, by a covered gallery supported on 
no fewer than 124 slender marble pillars, 
two pillared porticoes jutting out at each 
end. The arches between these pillars are 
wrought into the most beautiful and varied 
forms. The spaces above the arches up to 
the roof are filled with open filigree work of 
stucco, which, fragile though it looks, and 
exposed to the action of the elements for 
five cenfuries, is yet perfect as on the day it 
left the artist's hands. Like every work of 
high art, this well-proportioned court, with 
its cool corridors, its forest of fairy pillars, 
the play of light and shade, and the little 
tiled cupolas which rise around it, must be 
visited again and again before its matchless 
beauty is fully realised. The fine Hall of 
the Abencerrages opens off from it on the 
south side, and on the north side the equally 
fine Hall of the Two Sisters, so named from 
two enormous slabs of marble ; and beyond 
that again what may fairly be termed the 
pearl of the Alhambra, the dainty little 





mirador or boudoir of the Moorish Lad 
Lindaraxa, whose windows look down on q 
pretty little garden. One of the finest views 
in the whole Palace is that across the Court 
of Lions through a series of fretted arches, 
which seem as if woven in the loom, each 
more beautiful than another, on to the trees. 
of the garden beyond. 

Tired with this unsatisfactory attempt .at 
sight-seeing on paper, let us sit for a moment 
in this cool little chamber, with its ajimez or 
arched and mullioned windows. Was there 
ever such a room constructed before or 
since? It is a dream of beauty, with its 
stalactite roof and its traceried walls, on 
which the colours still lovingly linger. The 
wealth, the art, the labour which built the 
Alhambra have been poured forth most 
lavishly here. Words of piety and of praise 
are written all around, interwoven into the 
artist’s design. They tell how beautiful this 
room is, and that it surpasses the throne ofa 
bride in this, that it can secure the felicity of 
those who possess it. I wonder if Lindaraxa, 
as she sat there, a lovely and a lonely queen, 
could say that that was true. I wonder if 
she was happy there, jealously guarded in 
that fair prison-house, her view of the outside 
world confined to that bright little garden at 
her feet. I doubt it. All future generations 
of men will praise and respect these Moors 
for showing what magical effects can be pro- 
duced by so poor a thing as brick or stucco. 
They built those fair palaces to keep their 
women in, but they could not keep out the 
black care which is never far away from the 
human heart, nor the wicked fairies of jea- 
lousy, and selfishness, and revenge. If the 
curtain could be lifted up from four or five 
hundred years, we could witness many a foul 
deed done in these marble halls, and many 
a strange spectacle, which are best unseen. 
Is not the blood of the Abencerrages, whom 
Boabdil murdered, as plainly visible to this 
day as that of Rizzio at Holyrood? Does: 
not history tell that when Mohammed III. 
came to the Alhambra, seeking a crown, he 
found instead a grave in that pretty fish- 
pond at the entrance, which also, if I remem- 
ber rightly, was reddened by the blood of 
Ayesha’s children ? 

Much of the Alhambra must remain un- 
seen; but this peep into some of its prin- 
cipal chambers may serve to give some 
faint idea of a building which has no equal ° 
on earth for the tender art and the patient 
labour expended on its construction, and 
which, let us hope, will be an object of admi- 
ration for ages yet to come, 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By THE Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING, 


Opening Hymn: “‘ Dear Jesus, ever at my side.” Lesson: 
Genesis xviii, 1-8, 16—22. Concluding Hymn: “ Now the 
day is over.” 


N OW I want you especially to remember 

that some of the angels of Jesus, of 
whom I have spoken to you before, are 
said to have looked like men. They had 
bodies, solid, and shaped like your body and 
mine. They had no wings, at least the people 
who saw them observed none. The form 
was the familiar, commonplace form of men 
—of their fathers and husbands and brothers 
and companions who walked with them on 
the roads, and went sailing with them across 
the Sea of Galilee when the wind carried out 
their boats to fish. 

So angels appear sometimes in the garb of 
ordinary men, and I am going to tell you 
about an angel who looked very like a man, 
as far, indeed, as a little figure could look, 
for in the height that he stood, and the size 
of his limbs, and the years he had lived, he 
was only a boy; a boy just like the rest of 
the boys which the twelve o'clock school 
bell set scampering out on to the green of 
his own and many another English village 
to join in the gaiety and noise of the way 
home to dinner ; and who, when the school 
bell rings again, go back to their work, sit 
over their desk at their round-hand copies 
and long-division sums till it is time to put 
on their caps once more, and, for the day, 
their schoolis done. He was twelve years 
old. 

But just at the time I am telling you about, 
he was a great deal more than most of them, 
perhaps than any of them, if you consider 
not his limbs, but his soul that was in him. 
Though he was young, and short and slim 
too, for his years, cutting quite a little figure, 
he had a brave heart, which sometimes shone 
out into his face, and made it good to look 
at him. And just now that brave little heart 
was at its best, and it made him exceedingly 
strong. Hecould not bend a bar of iron on 
his knee, or tear up a tree by its roots, or 
lift a hundredweight, but he did lay hold of 
two men, and of two grown men, both at 
once, and mastered them both. They were 
strong men too, as strong as any two men in 
England, yet the tiny boy was stronger than 
them, stronger than them both. And neither 
of them could get away from his young grip 
till they had done what he willed. 








Let me tell you how. Just then his home 
was dark and sad. For some days before, 
the blinds of its little windows had been 
drawn down all day. His mother had spent 
those days in shedding bitter tears. His 
father was dead. He did not understand— 
for a child cannot—all the sorrow which a 
father’s death’ brings to a mother. He saw 
that the sight of that pale, still face upon the 
bed there had broken her heart, and he felt 
for her, and did all that a child could do. 
He stroked her cheek occasionally, kept his 
little brothers and sisters quiet, and spoke 
and moved in an unusually tender way. The 
days wore slowly on. ‘They all sat about 
the room in silence. Nobody ate much, or 
wanted any meals, least of all his mother, 

Then the day came when the pale cold 
form was laid under the ground, in the little 
graveyard on the hill, and they came home 
again without it. Then the lonely heart 
had to bestir itself to find her little ones with 
bread. And the little man’s spirit enlarged. 
He longed to be of greater use to his mother 
and his home than he had ever been before. 
His desires were divine, as all desires are 
Which long to be a father to the fatherless, a 
husband tothe widow. Presently it occurred 
to him how he should act. He was big 
enough, he thought, to give up school and 
get something to do. There were the navvy 
works near. He would try there. He for- 
got how little he was. It never occurred to 
him that he might be laughed at, such a mite 
of a child to talk of navvy work! To some 
it might appear silly ; but it appeared to him 
beautiful, and he set out to the proper place 
to engage himself, too wholly absorbed in 
the joy of helping his sorrowing mother to 
think of aught beside. He would like her 
to lean on him. 

Away he went with his heart on fire with 
love, his genuine small face beautiful with 
hope. 

If he had thought at all, he would have 
known that there were many boys at his 
school whom navvies would have preferred as 
helpers. Yet, in spite of their sinew-strength, 
not one of them could have a spirit to work 
like his, as it was then ; for he was in pas- 
sionate love with a mother whose heart was 
just broken ; and by that, heaven makes a 
giant of a child. s 

He reached the works: great banks being 
made between the hills for a huge reservoir 
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of water. All was bustle. He was sur- 
rounded by barrows, and spades, and wag- 
ons, and horses, and big-limbed men, and 
by all the nameless activities of a large under- 
taking. Nobody looked at him. He felt 
timid and lost, and could have cried ; when 
two men sauntered past him. ‘ 

«Will you find mea job?” hesaid. “ I'll 
work, you'll see,” and he looked up with 
sorrowful eagerness straight into their faces. 

“Work!” they said, then looked at one 
another and laughed. 

The boy lacked neither courage nor daring, 
for he was on the service of a great love ; 
yet he trembled now, a little lump rose in his 
throat, his lips quivered. 

“Will you?” he said, looking straight into 
the big men’s faces, dismayed at their smiles, 
not understanding them. His face was now 
full of gravest, most serious beauty. 

“Will we? why, there’s nothing of you,” 
one of them said, putting his hand on the 
little man’s head in a tender way, fixing his 
eyes fora moment on his face, silently taking 
in all the meaning of its pain-stricken look. 

Howlong the silence seemed to the anxious 
boy! All his life was in it. What would 
they say ? 

“Tl work hard,” he added imploringly, 
forgetting how little his work would be worth, 
remembering only his mother. He was all 
helpless love. His face became, if possible, 
a tiny bit paler as he spoke, and a little 
pang passed across it. The two men could 
not stand that. His earnest pain was tri- 
umphant. Giants as they were, this mite of 
a thing had mastered them, now. 

“What is your name?” they asked. Then 
they learnt that his father had been a com- 
rade of theirs, working by them when the 
stone slipped from its place up above where 
he stood, and dropped on him, and struck 
him to the ground dead. And this little 
man’s mother was a widow, and he himself 
was fatherless! They did not make a great 
fuss about a comrade’s death, such things 
were far too common. But that innocent, 
benign, small face, beautiful with eager sorrow 
and love, that mastered them. To send the 

Ny away would have made them feel more 
miserable than a beaten dog. They could 
not do it. 

_*What do you say?” said the man with 
his hand on the boy’s head, looking towards 
his mate. 

“Yes,” said his mate, “we must find him 
a job somehow,” with more feeling than he 
cared to show. 

So they agreed that the boy was “ some- 





how” to have a job; but they were sorely 
distracted as to what the job was to be. 

It gave them a good deal of trouble to 
find a mere child work. But they must take 
it. It would have given them a great deal 
more trouble, only of another but deeper 
sort, to have said “ No” to him, and have 
sent him away. They were conquered. 
Strong as they were, the boy excelled in 
strength. 

Then began the sunniest hour in the boy’s 
little life. He set off running and walking, 
walking and running, with the tidings to his 
mother. He entered their hut, went straight 
up to her, and said, “ Never mind, mother,” 
stroking her pale anxious cheek, “ I’m going 
to have a job at the works.” 

“You, my boy!” she exclaimed, and a 
little smile broke over her sad face ; half of 
it amusement and half of it joy, and she 
passed her hand proudly across his brave 
little brow and kissed him. 

The little man had unconsciously put out 
all his powers, and the crushed woman was 
lifted up. 

It was only a low barren wooden hut, the 
place where they were, with only two gloomy 
rooms in it; but just then few of the man- 
sions of the angels, who with bright wings 
stand before the throne of God, were more 
full of holy bliss than was that gloomy room. 
Nothing was between the child and the 
mother, and little between both of them and 
God. They were lost in each other, and in 
Him; in gratitude, unselfishness, and heaven. 

I have called this boy strong, with the 
angelic kind of strength ; for the child up- 
held the mother. Food puts strength into 
us, and’so does unselfish love. Love made 
the young boy’s heart strong to put strength 
into the grown woman’s. That is just the 
kind of strength in which the angels excel. 

Of all the angels, perhaps, the boy was just 
then most like that particular one who in 
Jesus’ sorrow and dismay stood by Him and 
strengthened Him. The angel strengthened 
his maker, as the child strengthened his 
mother. 


SECOND EVENING. 


testi 1tt-ap) Conclading 

We read in the Bible of “ angels’ food.” 
That is a charming name. Angels’ food! 
Our fancy goes at once away to Paradise, 
with its splendid gardens, full of hundreds of 
wonderful trees, with millions of luscious 
fruits bending their branches, lading the air 
with their scent, and filling the eyes with 
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their soft-bloomed brilliant hues of crimson 
and purple and gold. In such a place, with 
free liberty to ramble anywhere and gather 
anything, the angels must find their food. 
But once upon a time men, the Bible tells 
us, ate angels’ food, and men who had never 
been to Paradise. Indeed, no live men can 
go to Paradise ; flesh and blood cannot enter 
there. It would starve, too, if it did; for 
there is no proper food for flesh and blood, 
and it cannot live without its proper food. 

No; it was in the world, and in a desert, 
of all places in the world, that these men 
were eating it. They did not know what to 
call it. It was roundish and white, rather 
like little lumps of gum or parched corn. 
They had never eaten such food before ; but 
they ate it now, very gladly, for they were 
terribly hungry. 

But how could lumps of whiteness, like 
lumps of gum, be food of angels? Angels are 
incapable of eating such things ; indeed, they 
are incapable of eating any food whatever 
which is nourishing to flesh and blood. We 
know to a certainty that flesh and blood can- 
not eat the food of the kingdom of God; 
neither can the angels of the kingdom of God 
eat the food of flesh and blood. 

When men and angels eat the same thing 
it must be because it is food for hearts; they 
both have hearts alike. They can worship 
the same God, and drink the same glory, and 
leap with the same strength, in the inner man 
at least. And if these hunger-stricken crea- 
tures in the desert ate their strange food with 
genuine thankfulness, thankfulness deepened 
by having just escaped death, most evidently 
too, by the hand of God, their gratitude 
would be sweetened with more than earthly 
sweetness, and the mighty hunger of their 
hearts, for once, have a feast in thoughts of 
God. Was it so? We cannot for certain 
know. 

But an exquisite sense of the beautiful 
goodness of God, that we do know és angels’ 
food, feeding life into them to its full. The 
sense of His presence is joy born in them; 
they excel in strength. 

And what I want you to understand is that 
angels’ food is not ‘as rare as some people 
may think. All deep enjoyment of the good- 
ness of God in us is a taste of it. I will tell 
you of a boy who had crumbs of angels’ food 
all the week, and a good big basketful on 
Sunday. 

In one of the worst of the courts leading 
out of Golden Lane, two children lived alone 
—no uncommon thing in quarters like these. 
One, a boy of twelve or fourteen years, went 





out to sell newspapers ; the other, a girl of 
nine or ten, lay upon a truckle-bed all day, 
sitting up only when her brother was at home. 
She did not undress. Day and night too she 
lay there in her clothes. She was too w 

to dress and undress herself, and her brother 
did not happen to.see any reason why such’ 
a work should be done. He was a true and 
loyal brother, which was well for her, poor 
girl, for she had no one in the world besides 
him to care for her. He would have taken 
off her clothes for her, and put them on again 
willingly, but she was such a poor puny 
thing, and lifting her about seemed to hurt 
her. 

She often talked of the grave; for her 
mother was dead, and her father was dead, 
Her mother had died a few weeks before, 
She, too, had been puny and ill and used to 
lie on the other side of the room and talk 
to the girl; but now it was.so lonely. Her 
brother was out all day. Now and then she 
cried bitterly for the dead, but sometimes she 
cried that she might die too. 

She longed for the country. And there the 
puny thing lay all summer days and nights in 
a stifling attic, with no sight of a green tree 
and of scarcely any sky, while the buttercups 
bloomed and withered, and the wild rose was 
in flower, and the hay was made, and the corn 
was cut, all round the cottage where they used 
to live. But they had left that. 

She was slender and frail now, but she had 
been a chubby little girl of five years old 
then, with soft warm limbs and curls as brown 
as nuts, which curled of themselves and hung 
over her shoulders ; and father and mother 
had taken it in turns to carry her, as they 
tramped up from their village to London, all 
the way on foot. It was long since now, and 
all was changed. But she had never for- 
gotten the face of her father, always bright, 
at least when it looked at her on that weary 
journey ; nor of her mother, always sad at 
her father’s choice tocome to London. And 
now the bitter fruit had come, and father and 
mother had passed away. As little could 
she forget the hedges and the honeysuckle, 
and the wheat and barley fields where the 
sun was still shining and the winds blew. 
What would she give for a feel of the wind 
on her limbs ? 

“Tom,” she said, one Sunday afternoon, 
as she took him by the hand, while he sat by 
her bed, “ do you think I could get out any- 
where, just for once ?” 

Could yqu stand it?” Tom asked. “I'd 
like you to very well, if you could.” 

The girl looked a little doubtful, and 
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anxiously said, “ Will you try? There’s no 
harm in trying, I should so like it.” 

Tom’s kindly heart was in a difficulty. He 
knew the sort of pain it would give her to 
be “lifted and lugged” down-stairs. 

But he understood the rare anxiety with 
which her eyes were just now shining. She 
panted just to be in the air and have the sun 
upon her. : 

Tom put her hat on—his own cap was 
already on—he seldom took it off; and, 
throwing his arms round her, in the most 
comfortable, cordial way, he lifted her ten- 
derly and carried her down-stairs into the 
street. His sister gave a tiny cry of joy. 
The streets were quiet and full of sunbeams 
which the wet on the pavement reflected 
into crystal. A few women stood at their 
doors and some happy children were playing 
about. “ How lovely!” the poor girl mur- 
mured. And they sat together on the door- 
step, and Tom wound his arm round her, 
for he thought she had shivered a little. 

“Would you like to go down to the Em- 
bankment ?” he inquired in a while, looking 
ather. “ There are gardens there.” 

Her pale pinched face grew almost rosy, and 
her two lustrous eyes grew grave and serious. 

“Could you manage it?” she said in her 
humble suppliance. 

“Manage it!” he rejoined, and they 
stretched out their arms to one another and 
threw them around one another; she clung 
around his neck, and Tom lifted her up. 
There was more than their usual affectionate- 
ness in their ways; she kissed. him on his 
cheek, and he kissed her on her lips. They 
were not given to kisses, but they were un- 
commonly happy to-day. 

They reached the end of their journey 
once more, and Tom put his dear burden 
down upon a seat just inside one of the gar- 
den gates. 

_“Dear Tom,” she said softly as she gazed 
upon the scene, and her heart was too full, 
“this is heaven ;” and, for deep joy, she began 
to cry. And she was right ; for Tom and she 
had never been so lost in the love of one 
another. Heaven is to be like Him who 
saved others, Himself he could not save. 
Two hearts like that towards each other are 
heaven. The eternal life as it passes away 
will find nothing happier. It is the bright 
soul of God’s children. 

But that was not what the poor girl meant. 
What she saw when the tears cleared away 
and a pallid smile flickered on her thin face 
again, was great round and oval beds and 
banks, full of flowers—of calceolaria, petunia, 





geranium, lobelia—with the autumn after- 
noon sunbeams full upon them, and crimson 
and white and purple and gold strewn every- 
where about them, a wonderful bewilderment 
of colour; and they shone with a glory which 
fields and hedges never had, even in the 
bright days of her childhood; and the poor 
heart thrilled with all mannerof happy feelings. 

And how glad was Tom! Never had the 
Embankment garden been as beautiful as 
now, and never had it yielded him a thou- 
sandth part of the joy it yielded him now, 
as he saw it reflected on his poorly sister’s 
quiet, grateful joy. His joyous heart swelled 
with a deep draught of the spirit of redemption. 
There, in his rags as he stood leaning over 
the little figure on that chair in that garden, 
he understood what are the joys of redeem- 
ing love. He drank of the streams at which 
angels drink, and ate their food, and life 
with him was at its strongest and best. 

This kind of food is the food of Jesus, for 
angels live on the very same joys as their 
Lord. : 

So remember that men do not live by 
bread and meat food alone; they live by 
being loving and noble and true, like 
“ministers of His, that do His pleasure.” 
In a word, to bless is to be blessed. In 
God it is so. In angels it isso. In men 
it is so. 

For lack of such food men perish, and on 
it they live the life for evermore. 


THIRD EVENING, 


Opening Hymn: “ Lo, at noon, ’tis sudden night.” Les- 
son: Luke xxiii. 63—65. Concluding Hymn: ‘* Now the 
day is over.” 


The gospel shows us the loving, gentle 
figure of Jesus, condemned to be put to death 
and be buried soon, standing in the midst 
of a group of cruel, shameless cowards, who 
are making fun of His sufferings, and adding 
small insults to His broken heart. One 
strikes him in the face. 

As I read these last words I feel my 
cheeks burn with shame, my throat chokes 
with a sob that there were ever found hands 
like mine to strike a face like His. If the 
sight of that worn figure beneath that blow 
did not teach us something priceless to learn, 
I would rather close the page where it is 
written, and neither read nor speak. of it any 
more. Itis so sad, so disgraceful to man, that 
I would try to forget it. But it is an open 
door into heaven for us ; for all the while we 
see the shameful sight of Jesus there, we see 
the Spirit, the glorious Spirit of the Great 
Unseen God, whc, through all the years of 
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the world’s history, has been bearing with 
the sins of man. 

The perfectness of God’s patience is re- 
vealed by this minute insult added to greater 
wrongs ; this little pain more, when already 
pain had brought sweat of blood to His brow. 
That aching brow, those coarse men slapped. 
I hear the sound of the blow; it hurts me, 
my heart thrills with pain. I am glad that I 
was not there. 

I think Jesus, too, must have been glad 
that none of His disciples were there. Even 
gentle John must have rushed on the cruel 
man, and surely Peter’s hand would have 
been at his sword. But Jesus endured. He 
came to reveal the utterly perfect patience of 
God, patience to the uttermost. 

I cannot tell you how wonderfully this 
small thing in Jesus’ great sorrow inspires 
me with hope in God. 

Let me relate to you a story to help you 
to begin, at least, to see the tender beauty 
in this child of the Most High. 

It was a long time ago, before Jesus was 
born, in Rome, and in a great day of trouble. 
The people, generally so strong and gay and 
full of life, were sad and afraid for their lives ; 
for a wild savage king was leading an army 
against their city. He had just fought and 
beaten their army, and in a few hours would 
be all through their streets and houses, kill- 
ing them, killing unoffending men, tender 
women, and boys and girls, and even merry 
babies and children ; for soldiers think no- 
thing of killing people who have never done 
them any wrong. They get their living by 
it—it is a cowardly, cruel business; and now 
soldiers were coming to them, and a horrible 
fear seized upon them all, and they left their 
houses, and hurried off as fast as they could 
to the strongest place in the city. It had 
high walls and strong gates, and they shut 
themselves inside it, and hoped to postpone 
their death at least for a day or two. 

All but eighty people !—eighty aged, 
wrinkled, venerable men, These stopped to 
meet the savage soldiers, and to save the rest 
of the Romans, if they could. Thousands 
of soldiers were coming—young, strong, and 
full of life—and eighty bent and aged men 
stood there to meet them. Every hand of 
the enemy brandished a sword, but these 
men had not a weapon amongst them; for 
the fact is, these old men were not going to 
fight, they were only going to die. They 
were very sad with the memories of what 
they had done. They were the rulers of 
Rome, and it was they who had maddened 
the wild king, who was now coming with his 





ia 
army against the city to destroy it. And 
said to themselves, “ It is we who haye done 
this, and he knows it. Perhaps, if we are 
found and killed, he may let all the other 
people live.” 

These old men were called senators, be. 
cause they were the rulers of the city, and 
had great power, and made war, which ip 
this case had ended in defeat—to whom 
everybody gladly looked up, of whom the 
people were proud. Wise, majestic mep 
they were, with a grand sense of justice and 
the high duty of a Roman. 

“ Perhaps if the insulted savages kill ys 
they will be satisfied, and kill no more, 
Shall we not try ?” they said. 

It was a good and right thing to do, and 
they all agreed. It would be well if rules 
always did the same. 

So they dressed themselves up in their 
beautiful rulers’ robes, all purple and white, 
that they might announce themselves who 
they were—the very men with whom the 
wild king was angry, and who had done him 
the wrong. Then they brought out from 
their places the costly ivory chairs, which 
were the thrones of the rulers, and arranged 
them in a wide, open square called the 
market-place, in a long row, becayse the sol- 
diers would be sure to come there, and they 
would at once be seen. And they took 
their ivory staffs in their hands, the signs of 
their authority, and then seated themselves 
—their heads bent, their long, beautiful beards 
lying deep over their splendid robes—on 
their ivory chairs. Can you not picture them 
as they sat there—aged, wrinkled, venerable; 
their strong faces lighted up by their great 
purpose ? 

On came the hordes of savages with furi- 
ous noise, knives uplifted in every hand, 
and brandished in the air. They passed 
through the gates with hoarse shouts of 
triumph. But where were the people? 
The streets were silent, the houses empty. 
Away they rushed in all directions, seeking 
to destroy. At length some of them reached 
the great square. 

And there, with one accord, they stopped, 
fascinated, amazed. They stood and stared 
at the sight. An empty market-place could 
not have been more silent ; yet there, across 
the square, sat a row of figures, majestic, 
motionless! What were they? 

Nothing moved. They were touched and 
bewildered and halt afraid, savages though 
they were. Were these kings of Rome? or 
were they the gods ? What were they? Where 
had fate brought them? Had they found 
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a new world? they asked, as they stood 


that long moment, breathless and perplexed, 
ight opposite that wonderful row there, all 

dly clad in their best. At length one, 
more inquisitive than the rest, stole towards 
the wonder, stood within reach of one of 
them, bent forward, stretched out his arm 
cautiously, put out his finger, touched him 
on the cheek, poked him, and, encouraged 
by the feeling of only flesh, plucked a hair 
out of the venerable senator’s beard, saying, 
“They are only men,” and laughing right 
out, a cruel, jeering laugh. 

Now the old senator, who had been quite 
calm at the prospect of death, who had seen 
the uplifted daggers and hordes of advancing 
savages without the tremble of a nerve, was 
roused. He could not stand that. He 
could defy death and brave the smart of 
knives, and breathe not a murmur. But 
these small insults, this vulgar familiarity, 
this vile fellow plucking hair off his cheek, 
that was beyond him. He was still a ruler 
of civilised people, a senator, a Roman, and 
just then at his grandest, for was he not self- 
devoted to die? And to be handled now 
like that, by a barbarous hireling ! it passed 
human power to endure it. Instantly he 
forgot all his benevolent designs for the 
people. Rome might be redeemed too 
dearly. He forgot all in the memory of 
who and what he was. He thrust the rude 
hand sharply from him, sprang to his feet, 
and, half blind with rage, dealt a blow with his 
staff which felled the offender to the ground. 

The heavens might fall and the earth 
perish, but that fellow should suffer. 

The spell was broken ; hoarse cries filled 
the air, hordes of sayages rushed across the 
square as one man, fell upon the senators with 
their swords and dispatched them all. Ina 
few moments they lay in their own blood 
upon the ground, every man a corpse. 

Alas! their blood was shed; but a’ for 
appeasing their foes and propitiating their 
wrath, it had only made them more furious 
and in a more savage mood, and Rome now 
lay at their feet, 

How the story ended I will not tell you; 
for that is not what I want you to see. 
What I want you to see is, that men may 
be willing to die who are not willing to 
be insulted. Great things cannot measure 
ourendurance. There is enough in them to 
feed and sustain our pride. A man may be 
gtand and calm in great suffering who is fiery 
and fussy in little ones. Such was that 

man senator. Anything else, anything 
but that! He could not stand that. It 





was something grand to be a victim, a sacri- 
fice, to lay down your life ; that, dignity per- 
mitted ; but to have a hair plucked from his 
beard, a finger poked at his face, with a 
light laughing sneer! that never! Brave 
men go the length of dying, but only cowards 
will stand an insult. So says the world. 

How different the spirit of Jesus! ‘ He 
withheld not his cheek from them that 
plucked off the hair.” Suppose that He had 
said, ‘I am master of the winds, Lord of 
life and of death, Prince of the angels, the 
Son of God, the King of glory, at whose feet 
all heaven bows in adoration, and I am the 
judge of all this earth, I will not stand being 
slapped on the face.” Had He been proud, 
he would have said so; but He had no 
pride. He forgot everything, His power and 
dominion and all. He forgot Himself, and 
remembered only His love and the love of 
God, which He longed to show. And because 
He wanted to teach us God, He stood, and 
was slapped on the face, slapped too by a 
dirty, and ignorant and coarse man, who 
doubtless thought himself very clever to strike 
a sufferer, and sucha sufferer! Such was the 
patience of Jesus. The patience of man at 
its best is only like a small pretty bubble 
floating in the air, so soon to burst. But the 
patience of Jesus is immense and lasting as 
the sky. 

Look at this picture, dear children, I know 
no language that can tell you such glorious 
tidings about God ;, for, listen, ‘God was 
in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself!” 
I tremble for a moment ; the sight hurts me. 
That patience was the act of God. Thunder 
was never more terrible. Soft whispers of 
love were never, never so sweet. As I gaze, 
the name of God fills with awful beauty ; 
His great power becomes gentle ; His exalted 
dignity grows humble and lowly; and, as a 
suppliant, He seems to beseech me. 

At the sight, I fall on my face and weep 
and worship. Look, my little children, till 
you bend before the beautiful sight, till you 
with your heart kiss those two wayfaring 
feet ; and stretching out your arms to him, 
you cry, “O God, I will sin no more.” It 
is thus God gains His empire over you, and - 
you, even on earth, solemnly, joyfully enter 
the kingdom of heaven, 


FOURTH EVENING: 


ming Hymn: “Hark, the herald angels sing.” Les- 
son! Laks ii. 8—18. Concluding Hymn: “* Now the day is 
over.” 


Children are all far too apt to think of any 
“perfectly holy” life as lacking altogether 
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the strong charm of natural joys. And as 
for angels knowing any of those bright, happy 
moments when young flesh and blood beats 
and pants with glad, glorious feelings, that is 
out of the question. ‘They know nothing half 
so grand. Life in heaven may be, and no 
doubt is, very good and proper, and all that 
sort of thing, and perhaps it is a little joyous; 
but if it is, it must be, in a weakly, invalidish 
sortofaway. Young hearts like theirs would 
have to be incessantly cautious as to how 
they behaved if they were there. It is a kind 
of beautiful church where all natural life is 
restrained, a place altogether too serious for 
them. 

But this is all wrong. On the contrary, at 
joyous Christmas-time (and the more beautiful 
with joy the better), is the very best time to 
know heaven and its angels. It is in your 
hours of rapture you best understand what it 
is to be holy. When seeing beautiful sights 
and hearing sounds of gladness, when great 
joy is upon you, and all around you is filled 
with free, harmless delight, then it is you are 
in the very best of moods to understand what 
it is to be an angel—atall events, what it was 
to be an angel at Bethlehem. That Christmas 
bit, at least, of their life was no stiff, cold 
monotony. Songs broke out of them as they 
do out of you when some glad surprise, some 
great delight has come upon you. They had 
never had joy like this before, and they filled 
the sky with its sounds. 

And as for all angels’ joys, they are just as 
real, and as fresh, and as hearty as the joys 
of the frankest young human heart. They 
praise God with just the same genuineness of 
feeling as that group of little children, at their 
summer holiday down by the sea, praise that 
generous brother there who is building before 
their eyes big “forts” and making “‘ great big 
holes” and high “mountains” out of the 
sand on the shore, and all for them. Their 
free, generous delight, as they clap him and 
send their little shouts into the air, is not one 
bit more real and generous than are the 
angels’ praises of God. They both do it 
because it is life to their joy. They cannot 
help it. All the ways of the kingdom of 
heaven are more like the ways of little chil- 
dren, they are filled with true, frank delight. 

So pray do not think of angels as a sort of 
paid choir, singing in the choir of heaven as 
our paid choirs sing in the cathedral. They 
see God’s works and ways, and sing because 
they cannot help it. 

And this Christmas song compares present 
joys with joys they had had before. Count- 





jess years ago, they had seen the little begin- 


iar, 
nings out of which the stars were kindled to 
go their shining, silent way through the mig. 
night sky. 

But that was not all. Later stil] they 
watched Him gently raise a world of mere 
heaps of stone and water into green branchip 
orchards and sheets of cherry blossom, and 
waving fields of breast-high grass, and Vast 
forest trees and silvery rivers, and turbulent 
sparkling seas to which He set a bound, 

Nor was that all: still iater they had seen 
Him slowly and quietly shape out of lowest 
dust fishes and reptiles, and birds and beasts 
and last of all and crowning all, man. They 
had watched creation with still less wonde: 
than they afterwards saw all things increase 
and fill the earth, showing still deeper the 
wonderful depths of creative wisdom. 

But even that was not enough. Still later 
they had seen God’s ways with minds and 
hearts, inspiring them with high human aims, 
teaching them to feel aright, training them to 
greater and grander dispositions. And they 
saw how wonderfully the needs of men had 
been thought of when the fruitful soil was 
made, and earth prepared so as to bring 
forth food, just suitable both to man and 
beast. They saw now why so long before, it 
had been made just as it was; and why He 
had arranged darkness between the days, 
and had taught the moon to practise through 
long years its silent step. Marl would become 
jaded and need to sleep. All was gloriously 
beautiful ! 

At every stage of life, His ways had filled 
them with new delights passing all they had 
known before. The beauties of creative 
power were eclipsed by the more wonderful 
beauties of the purposes for which things had 
been created. And it seemed impossible for 
His glory to shine brighter, or their rapture 
and love of Him to rise tg higher heights. 
They had through centuries gone their asto- 
nished way singing with ever sweeter joy, “All 
Thy works fraise Thee.” 

And now, after all, their sense of the 
blessedness of their King, of His beautiful, 
bountiful ways, becomes such as they had 
never dreamed before. 

What they see is a babe wrapped in a poor 
woman’s swaddling clothes, snug down in the 
soft hay of a manger; and at the sight they 
give a cry of astonished rapture. “This,” 
they say, “is beyond all glory the most 
glorious of all!” For it was the coming of 
the holy, mighty Spirit of God in the visible 
form of man, to raise man to the purity, 
beauty, and bliss of His own life, and to His 
own dwelling. 
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I. 

ONE of our poets reminds us that ‘ ’Tis greatly 

wise to talk with our past hours.” And, indeed, 
those who act on this advice seldom miss their reward. 
To them, time renders a double harvest : one, as the 
days and weeks flow by, to successful labour and 
prudent strength ; another, too often after hours have 
been wasted idly, resolves broken, and purposes foiled, 
when they come tocommune with the failures and dis- 
appointments of the past. And perhaps it is no slight 
service rendered to us by the divisions into which we 
are accustomed to mark off the course of time, that 
now and again our thoughts are turned to the period 
which we have traversed. So swiftly do we pass 
onward in our course that life’s landmarks are soon 
left behind. The lesser features which distinguish 
one year from another soon grow indistinct and dim. 
Our joys and sorrows, our victories and defeats, soon 
lose their first vividness, and ere long even memory 
resigns them to the keeping of history. Our very 
selves become strange to us, and pass away, and are 
forgotten. So before 1883 has quite run out, may we 
not wisely spend a few minutes in recalling its chief 
characteristics ? Each of us, itis true, has his own 
record, For some upon whom new revelations of the 
loveliness and beauty of life have dawned, the year 
will ever be bright with a divine glory; and there 
are others who will ever remember it as the day of 
their deepest darkness and the grave of their dearest 
hopes. Butit is not of these memories that we would 
speak, infinitely sad and precious as they are, but of 
the incidents which affect us all in common. 


II. 

At this season, while the fallen leaves are lying thick 
around us, leaving ‘‘ Bare ruined choirs where once 
the sweet birds sang,” it is but natural that we should 
think of those who were with us when the year began 
but have not lived to see its close. No great leader 
in the human army has fallen, no genius of world-wide 
fame, but there are gaps in the ranks left by men who 
have nobly served their generation, which will not 
easily be filled. 

Too late in 1882 for notice in its chronicle, by the 
death of Archbishop Tait we lost one who belonged 
to the whole Church of Christ. For atime after he 
was first stricken down, there seemed to be good hope 
of his comparative recovery. But it was not to be, 
and the end came when the danger seemed for the 
time to have passed away. Some souls would have 
been intoxicated by success so brilliant as his, but he 
was proof against the vanity of pride and power. For 
in earlier, and again in later, years he had drunk deeply 
of thecup of sorrow. He had seen the children whom 
he loved with passionate tenderness laid low by the 
sudden stroke of mortal disease; he had lost her who 
was the light of his home, and his support and coun- 
sellor in many a noble work; and then the son, who 
seemed to be reserved as the comfort and strength of 


the father’s declining years, passed away in the first 
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flush of devotion and on the very threshold of Chris- 
tian service, Taught in the school of suffering, the 
Archbishop had learned gentleness and forbearance, 
and it was in truest harmony with his natural character 
that his last legacy to the Church he had loved so well 
and served so faithfully should have been a message 
breathing the spirit of peace and charity. 

The death of Bishop Colenso revived the memory 
of embittered controversies, in which he had been so 
prominent a figure; but the futile discussions with 
which his name was associated have been almost 
obliterated from the miads of the younger generation, 
which will remember only the courage and the devo- 
tion which he manifested in the cause of oppressed 
and suffering nations, and how he was as a father to 
the savage people among whom his lot was cast, fear- 
less of slander or abuse, if only he could secure for 
them justice and compassion at the hands of their 
foreign rulers. 

This is not the only friend that Africa has lost 
during the year. Rich in years and rich in honour, 
Robert Moffat, the apostle of the Bechuanas, has 
ended a life of noble service in the cause of his 
Master. In this age of indifference, conventioaality, 
and selfishness, his heroic soul shone out like a beacon 
to the world, and in his presence all the shafts of 
rancorous calumny, ever ready for use against those 
who are labouring to win back the world to Christ, 
lost their venom and fell idly to the ground. Into 
his sublime simplicity no thought of self ever intruded, 
and to the last his one anxiety was the welfare of the 
people to whom his entire life had been devoted; the 
people whom he had seen under his guidance climb 
far up the ascent from barbarism to civilisation, and 
in whose hearts he had beheld the seeds of faith sown 
in darkness and fear blossom with promise of glorious 
harvest. 

In these days the men who write our books hold a 
high place in our affection and esteem. They enter 
our homes, not as strangers, but on the footing of 
intimate acquaintance, and although we may never 
have seen their faces their names are dear tous as 
those of friends. Among the novelists who in a special 
degree possess this happy charm, none in his own 
order held a more honourable rank than Anthony 
Trollope, whose books have brought sunlight into 
many a dark life, and have relieved many an hour of 
All his work is singularly pure, 
honest, and true, and also full of a deep and genuine 
kindliness, The severe struggle of his early years, 
with all its misery and degradation, the revelaticn of 
which took every one by surprise, might well have 
embittered him against the world, but his painful 
experience only developed in him a more genial 


| philosophy, and taught him to set a higher value on 


the sunlight of life. 

Literature is as broad as life, and has room for 
powers varying in character no less than in degree. In 
its records the name of William Chambers will be for 
long illustrious. As a publisher he thought more of 
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men than of the market, and he both stimulated and 
supplied the demand for popular literature of a high 
order. The influence he thus exerted penetrated 
deep into the nation, and must have contributed in 
no slight measure to quicken the intelligence of great 
masses of our fellow-countrymen : its force cannot be 
measured or described in words. The work of Mr. 
Smithies, whose loss has been more recent, was not 
essentially different in kind, though it aimed more 
directly at moral reform. Both with his own pen, 
and with the aid of those associated with him in con- 
ducting the British Workman and other admirable 
publications, Mr. Smithies waged an earnest struggle 
against cruelty, vice, and irreligion, and his kindly 
exhortations helped to purify many lives and to 
brighten many homes. 

This $canty list does not exhaust the number of our 
losses. We think of noblemen, high in rank and of 
great influence, like the Earl of Harrowby and the 
Duke of Marlborough, who served their country with 
unselfish zeal; of men like Palmer and Gill, who 
risked and lost their lives in England’s cause; of 
devoted clergymen like Bishop Ollivant, Dean Close, 
and Canon Clayton; of men of science such as 
Challis, Smith, and Spottiswoode; of great lawyers 
like Jessel; and as we remember these and many 
more, we realise how rich our country is in men of 
power and usefulness, God’s noblest gift to a nation, 
and pray with new fervour that the line of this noble 
succession may never come to an end. 


III. 

The year has been one of unusual disturbance, both 
in the physical world and also in the social and 
political order. The wild forces of the elements seem 
to have broken loose. In Italy and in Austria, great 
floods have worked terrible devastation, and caused 
indescribable misery. The island of Ischia was con- 
vulsed by a sudden shock of earthquake, and in a 
moment hundreds of lives were destroyed, some 
engulfed, some buried beneath masses of hideous 
ruin; and again within the last few weeks Eastern 
Europe has been startled by a similar though less 
appalling calamity. Yet these catastrophes are in- 
significant in comparison with the cataclysm which 
destroyed an entire district of Java, submerging a 
high mountain-range and a population estimated at 
little under one hundred thousand, amid the con- 
tinuous roar of thunder, while day was turned into 
night, and the sea fifty miles away strewn with masses 
of floating scoriz. Catastrophes such as these deepen 
the conviction that nature as well as man has become 
estranged from its Maker. Now and again we seem 
to catch glimpses of some malign power at work in 
the universe, thwarting the purposes of creative Love. 
Yes! the whole creation still groans and travails, and 
the long conflict shall only cease when the renewing 
power of God shall reveal His thought alike in a new 
heaven and earth, and in a sinless humanity. 


IV. 
These disorders, as we have already suggested, 
have had their counterpart in the social system. A 
wave of unrest has rolled over Europe, and though it 





has struck different nations with varying force, none 
have altogether escaped its effects. In Norway, the 
political conflict between the Parliament and the 
Crown has gathered new vehemence, and menages 
to disturb the constitution, or to detach the nation 
from the neighbouring kingdom. Germany is sti} 
alarmed by socialist schemes, and still casts anxions 
glances both eastwards and westwards in anticipation 
of a sudden blow. . Spain has been disquieted by 
organized bands of anarchists, and also by a mili 
revolt, formidable at first, but promptly and success. 
fully repressed. In Russia the great conflict between 
law and conspiracy still continues, and though: the 
Emperor’s coronation ceremony, so long deferred, 
passed off without the wholesale massacre threatened 
and anticipated, it is but too clear that the Nihilists, 
foiled indeed for the moment, are still powerful.and 
resolute, and that the issue of the struggle is still in 
the far distance, 

In some countries, as in Switzerland, the move. 
ment has expressed itself in a different form, by an 
outburst of fanatical intolerance. There the emis. 
saries of the Salvation Army were treated with the 
grossest injustice; their meetings, when violence 
proved ineffective, were suppressed by authority; 
their leaders, in defiance of law, were arrested and 
imprisoned. It must be admitted that the injudicious 
action of the Salvationists tended to provoke the 
hostility from which they suffered, but their mistake 
was no justification of illegality,’nor must it blind 
us to the important principle involved in the contro- 
versy. Men hostile to all religion are not likely to 
draw nice distinctions between irregular and ordinary 
teachers of the gospel. Austria has witnessed a still 
more serious outbreak. The anti-Semitic frenzy, 
which roused. Germany to passion and Russia to riot, 
seized upon the Hungarians in turn; and the popular 
hatred went so far as to revive medizeval superstitions 
in the form of legal accusations, suborning and inti- 
midating witnesses ; shrinking, in fact, neither from 
perjury nor violence in its attempt to convict the 
Jews of practising murder in their ritual. To such 
enormities can religious passion prompt men in al} 
times ; for against fanaticism civilisation alone is no 
adequate guarantee. The very slanders forged against 
Christians by Jews in the early days of the faith, and 
in later ages turned by them against their foes, have 
not lost their venom even now, eighteen centuries 
from their first appearance. 


V. 

But not unnaturally our chief interest abroad lies 
on the other side of that channel which hitherto has 
preserved our island security—and for long, let us 
hope, shall still preserve it unimpaired and unen- 
dangered. For our French neighbours the year 
opened in gloom. Léon Gambetta’s death in the last 
few minutes of the dying year fell like a thunderbolt, 
not upon France alone, but upon Europe. The world 
felt that a great personal force, as well asa prominent 
figure, had disappeared from the political scene, and 
that the loss could not fail to affect the future of the 
French people. Now that he has gone, no one 
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strong man seems left to inspire real trust or en- 
thusiasm ; and the Minister of the day, never secure 
of his position, is at the mercy of the passing gale. 
In the early part of the year, Anarchist disturbances 
jn the capital and other large towns showed what a 
mass of fierce discontent lies beneath the social sur- 
face; and the -disgraceful insults heaped by the 
Parisian mob on the King of Spain, on account of 
his supposed sympathies with Germany, proved that 
the slightest cause will rouse the populace to hysteri- 
cal fury; while the clamour against the German 
nation, persistently kept up by a portion of the press 
till it provoked a stern rebuke, is a serious menace to 
the peace of Europe. With such elements of danger 
ready to explode at any moment, no Government 
can be called safe. It is at the same time perfectly 
clear that there is little prospect of any immediate 
modification of the Constitution. 

The real danger of the French Government lies in 
its own weakness and folly. With the campaign in 
Tunis still fresh in memory, any wise statesman 
might have been expected to strain every nerve to 
save the country from becoming embroiled in petty 
wars at once dangerous and discreditable. Yet by 
her policy in Tonquin, for the sake of an imaginary 
aggrandisement, France has almost provoked China 
to a war which must have endangered the lives of all 
the Europeans within the limits of the Empire; and 
in Madagascar, after a most unwarrantable inter- 
ference with the independence of the native Govern- 
ment, by the arrest and arbitrary imprisonment of an 
English missionary, the vagaries of an insane Com- 
mander brought the two nations to the very verge of a 
serious rupture. Indeed, but for the judicious firmness 
of those who direct our national affairs, we might have 
had to record the opening of another blood-stained 
chapter in the annals of Europe. Let us hope that the 
friendship which should exist between ourselves and 
France may never again be in such jeopardy, and 
that both sides will take the lesson to heart. 


VI. 

Our own work and influence abroad it is difficult 
for any thoughtful man with large sympathies to 
survey without feelings of disappointment and sad- 
ness. In spite of the sneers of cynicism and the in- 
difference of the dilettante, it is our firm conviction 
that there never was a time when the English people, 
as a whole, were so bent upon faithfully discharging 
the great responsibilities resting upon them as a 
nation. A.nd yet how palpable is our failure to realise 
even our own conception of our mission as it should 
be! In more than one instance we are suffering the 
consequences of former injustice, and being scourged 
by our own sins. Our attempt to undo the wrongs 
of the past in South Africa has been in vain. Cete- 
wayo, whom we dethroned and again restored to 
power, is a fugitive and a prisoner, and we are no 
nearer to a settled peace than we were before, while 
in the meantime our mistakes and misdeeds are 
entailing misery and suffering on thousands of un- 
happy natives innocent of any offence against us or 
our government. Egypt also remains a cause of 








serious perplexity. Rebellion was a knot which the 
sword could sever; but the administrative incompe- 
tence and corruption which the cholera brought to 
light constitute an evil at orice more disastrous in its 
results and defying all remedy, while nothing but the 
most drastic measures can relieve the unhappy 
peasants loaded with debt and paying an exorbitant 
interest to foreign usurers. Nor does even this com- 
plete the tale of our difficulties, for in India, Mr. 
Ilbert’s Bill, admitting natives to judicial office with 
increased jurisdiction, has raised a tumult of passion ; 
and as things now stand, if passed into law, the 
measure will cause a panic amongst the European 
population, and, if withdrawn in deference to Euro- 
pean feeling, the natives will be exasperated by dis- 
appointed hope and humiliated ambition. | Heavy, 
indeed, is the burden of an empire wide as ours. 
VII. 

And now, coming nearer home, let us survey the 
course of our own life during the year, that we may 
judge what progress we have made as a nation towards 
realising that reign of righteousness upon earth which 
is the dream and vision of every loyal heart. If there 
is an abundance of evil around us, the conflict is being 
taken up with a new zeal and courage, which are full 
of promise for days to come. 

At the end of 1882, the condition of Ireland showed 
signs of improvement, and since that time the record 
of crime has steadily decreased. Moreover, through 
the treachery of accomplices, in more than one case 
the villains who plotted and executed the murders 
and the outrages which disgraced the whole island, 
have found to their cost that justice, even if she halt, 
overtakes the guilty at last, and that in deeds of dis- 
honour the very bond of honour is broken. And 
although the assassination of the most notorious in- 
former was a serious blow to the efficiency of law, the 
sense of security, which is the chief support of con- 
spiracy, has been largely destroyed. The wanton 
cruelty of the recent explosions in London shows the 
ferocity of despair. It can have but one effect—to 
unite Ireland’s truest friends among all classes in one 
common league against the men who sell themselves 
to war with the helpless and the innocent, and who 
would wade through indiscriminate slaughter to a 
visionary freedom: such monsters are an outrage 
upon humanity itself, and the chief foes of those, 
whom they fancy, they love. 

Another danger, less impressive outwardly, but 
fatal in the long run to all nobility of life, is sapping 
our national integrity. The harvest in the larger part 
of the country has been more bountiful than in recent 
years, and our commercial prosperity should have 
revived with it. But during the last few months one 
blow after another has fallen in different parts of the 
country, impairing all sense of security. In the wild 
race to become rich, throwing off all restraint, men 
have plunged wildly into speculation. Their traffic is 
not genuine investment or legitimate’ commerce, but 
sheer gambling, and begets the same spirit. They 
bet upon the rise and fall of the market, but do not 
really buy; and after a check they venture again, 
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hoping to make good their losses, generally with one 
result, The infection is spreading rapidly. Its effects 
have been revealed in more than one failure on a 
colossal scale, and in several cases of gross fraud, 
committed by men in responsible positions of trust, 
whom this vicious propensity, innocent perhaps at 
first, but fatal in its issue, had carried on to their 
ruin, Till this pestilence is banished from our busi- 
ness life it will cast a foul blot upon our national 
integrity. 

In spite of evil influences of this kind, the great 
work of social reform goes forward, and during the 
year more than one important cause has made dis- 
tinct progress. Twelve months ago we were able to 
point with joy to the growing power of those tempe- 
rance principles which are endeavouring to cope with 
drunkenness and the evils which follow in its train. 


The great army of temperance workers has more than | 
Bishop of Truro, but it is still too soon even to con- 
jecture how deep a mark Archbishop Benson will 


held its ground during the year, and if the words of its 
leaders grow somewhat too fierce in denunciation at 
times, the enormity of the evil against which they are 
arrayed affords a more than sufficient excuse. 

A great victory in Parliament has also been secured 
by the friends of social purity, and there is every 
reason to hope that our statute-book will soon cease 
to be disfigured by acts which appear to sanction vice 
by protecting it, and to accomplices in equal sin 
deals out uneven favour. But those who are spend- 


ing time and strength in this great cause are well 
aware that legislation is but a subordinate element in 
this dark problem, and the battle has been carried 


into our universities, our colleges, and schools, which 
too often, alas ! see the first initiation in evil; and the 
young men, in whom rests all the hope of the future, 
are everywhere banding themselves together to assert 
the law of purity as equally binding upon all alike. 
May these efforts, boldly pursued, often amid a storm 
of ob‘oquy and slander, be crowned with abundant 
success, and coming years see the nation at last 
delivered from its darkest curse. 

Another social question, in some measure akin to 
this, has fastened upon public feeling with new vigour. 
For a long time past the housing of the poor in our 
great towns has been a problem which all social re- 
formers have recognised as demanding the gravest 
thought. The time has come for dealing with the 
matter; it can be deferred no longer. The little 
pamphlet, “ The Bitter Cry of Outcast London,” has 
thrilled the heart of the nation, and the horrors en- 
dured by the human swarm, penned up by families in 
a single room, and paying out of their poverty enor- 
mous rents, have at last roused universal indignation. 
Even those who in principle are most hostile to State 
interference in matters of private contract, admit the 
necessity of action here, where no freedom of contract 
is possible, These unhappy brothers and sisters of 
ours cannot choose where they shall live ; it must be 
in the immediate neighbourhood of their daily work, 
for distance increases expense. And so they are 
driven to accept any accommodation offered them, at 
the most exorbitant price, while every rookery cleared 
away sends up the value of the hovels still left stand- 











ing. If the owners of house property unfit for human 
habitation claim compensation, compensation they 
shall have ; but for a pig-sty we will not pay them the 
price of a palace. The extortionate rent they haye 
ground out of their helpless fellow-creatures gives 
them no right to an increased plunder. It will be 
wise to act with vigour and with speed. The very 
phrase, ‘‘ Poor men’s politics,” which has lately come 
into use, suggests the danger of a great social disrup- 
tion, ending in the ruin of the State. If we are deaf 
to the cry of “the armies of the homeless and unfed,” 
they may some day rise and overwhelm us, and who 
will be to blame ? 
VIII. 

The religious history of the year has been unevent- 
ful, and its changes have for the most part been 
purely personal in character. The Established Church 
has received a new ruler by the elevation of the late 


impress upon the Church under his rule. One fact 
at any rate is apparent, that the Ritualistic contro. 
versy has come no nearer to any permanent settle- 
ment, in spite of the Commissioners’ Report, which 
has little chance of becoming law, and would in any 
case fail to satisfy the two extreme parties. At the 
same time it has important significance, as marking 
the immense progress which the Church has made 
during recent years in the Pitualist direction. 

One or two features which have characterized all 
the more important religious meetings of 1883 are 
full of encouragement. The unworthy panic for the 
future of the faith caused by the aggression of a type 
of science at once irreligious and dogmatic, has sub- 
sided, and the leading minds of all Christian Churches 
are facing the new problems suggested with calmness 
and courage; not denouncire all science as atheistic, 
but defining its limits with rigorous precision, and 
distinguishing unproved hypothesis from established 
fact. Itis also clear that a genuine effort has been 
made to reach the masses of the people, and not with- 
out success. The work of the Salvation Army has 
the honour of the lead; but during this autumn man 
after man has asserted, on the strength of personal 
experience, that any Christian preacher may be popu- 
lar if he will be unconventional and true, and that the 
men of our day after all are ready to listen to the gospel 
of the Master, We can only mention our missionary 
work abroad. The chief interest, perhaps, has centred 
in Africa, though noble work has been done in India 
and elsewhere. 

Our record is at an end, and leaves. us thinking 
of those countless deeds of heroism unseen by mortal 
eye and unrecorded by human pen, which shall here- 
after shine out glorious as the stars in the midnight 
sky. If one year hands on a dark legacy of sin and 
shame to its successor, let us never forget that there 
is an inheritance of honour too, and that each in ils 
course brings us new evidence of the power of God, 
and new tokens of His love. And so let us make of 
them a ladder climbing up out of the darkness of 
earth into the purity and peace of heaven. 
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“On deck during the fine weather.” 
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“ A thought ungentle ne’er could be 
The thought o’ Mary Morison.” 
BURNS. 


enough for the loving elderly woman who, 
eee ee during many a year, had looked forward 
IRSTEN STEWART was the child of | half-despairingly to her Dugald’s becoming 
the old age of an excellent couple,|a captain on full-pay as the summit of 
Scotch, but long “forth of Scotland.” En- | earthly prosperity, the opening of Elysium, 
sign Stewart had engaged himself when he | She could be content, happy as a cricket, 
was without a penny beyond his pay— | under existing circumstances. It might have 
barely sufficient for his maintenance—to a | been hard for her to cope with the expenses 
half-pay officer’s equally penniless daughter. | of a regiment on the ampler income, but when 
The engagement had lasted long enough to | there was only Dugald and herself to be 
tire the patience and try the constancy of | considered, and they could retire to some 
any pair less simply devoted to each other ; | inexpensive little town and arrange their 
and when promotion came it was still of household to suit their means, she could 
the slenderest description. Moreover, by the | manage on next to nothing. == ; 
time Stewart saw himself gazetted captain She not only said it, she did it, keeping 
without purchase, he found himself disabled | her husband out of debt, furnishing him with 
from further active service—the effects of | necessaries and a wonderful amount of com- 
hard knocking about and a succession of | forts; above all, charming him by her smile 
ing climates—and was forced to retire | and by the one little daughter she bore him. 
on half-pay. This, however, was pittance| ‘The parents, in the honest dignity of their 
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old-fashioned ways, proudly gave to the child 
her maternal grandmother’s old-fashioned 
name, according to time-honoured precedent. 
The name was once common in Scotland, 
while it always carried with it a Norse 
flavour and ring. The Stewarts dearly loved 
their baby, but they could not conceive her 
too good for her good grandmother’s name. 
Indeed, they thought their little Kirsten could 
not have a more honourable baptismal title, 
To their sensible Scotch ears, fondly fami- 
liar words, with a meaning in them and a 
reason for them, were welcome. The racy 
was preferable to the sweet. Many of the 
last favourite English names, Ethel and 
Florence, Rose and Amy, sounded: either 
fantastic or namby-pamby to the Stewarts, 
while what is called a fancy name was to 
them purely detestable. What! name alittle 
girl after nobody in particular, in contempt 
of all the brave true women who have lived 
and died since the world began! Deprive 
the innocent helpless infant of a kindly 
human relation! The Stewarts were a little 
matter-of-fact, but this conclusion implied to 
them a very bathos of matter-of-factness of 
which they were incapable. 

As for Kirsten she was a well-made, comely 
girl of twenty years of age, a bright-looking 
though somewhat pale brunette, with rather a 


disproportioned weight of forehead to ordinary 


observers. To those who knew and loved 
her, she was very bonnie ; but it must be con- 
fessed these partial persons mixed up in 
their regard spiritual and physical attractions 
in inextricable entanglement. They could 
not see the big forehead apart from the 
heaven of peace which rested on it, or the 
full straight lips without beholding the sweet 
serenity which lay enfolded in the delicate 
curves. 

Years might have brought care on Kirsten’s 
account, but a happily timed bequest of two 
thousand pounds from a wealthy bachelor 
cousin, on whose favour the couple had never 
counted, relieved them from all anxiety on 
their daughter’s behalf. 

Two thousand pounds may appear a paltry 
sum to many people, but in Captain and 
Mrs. Stewart’s eyes it seemed a very fair pro- 
vision for their only child. It might serve her 
for a liberal dowry or, if she remained un- 
married, the interest would be sufficient to 
maintain according to her rank a gently born 
single lady, brought up quietly and plainly as 
Kirsten had been, so their minds were at rest 
on this point. 

The girl was anything but self-indulgent. 
She had been trained by her mother to be a 





capital housewife. She delighted in house. 
wifely activities and achievements; she wags 
too much of a lady to dream that she 
could demean herself by them. She would 
rise at five o'clock in the summer mornings, on 
occasions, to save the expense of a gardener, 
and surprise the Captain—who had become 
too stiff to weed his plots and beds, or to clip 
their low box edging—by showing him al] 
in apple-pie order at breakfast time. She 
always: pulled the peas, the strawberries, and 
the gooseberries in. the season; she dusted 
the drawing-room and her father’s study stil} 
more unfailingly. She could make her own 
bed as well as any amateur nurse could make 
a patient’s bed in an hospital. She could let 
a new servant see how to cook, as well as 
any German girl; nay, Kirsten was unduti- 
fully proud — although, to be sure, the 
mother exulted still more than the daughter 
in the fact—when she surpassed the old 
lady in certain, dishes, some of them the 
Captain’s favourites. Kirsten made a large 
proportion of her own and her mothers 
clothes, with the reservation of their best 
gowns, which neither of the ladies attempted 
to construct. And she trimmed all her 
mother’s best caps as well as her own hats 
and bonnets. What she did for the Cap- 
tain’s head was to clip his grey hair oncea 
month, and take a kiss from him instead ofa 
barber’s fee. She could clear-starch to per- 
fection, and her marketing was only second 
to Mrs. Stewart’s. Withal, Kirsten’s shapely 
young hands remained perfectly presentable, 
and her voice was as tuneful as if it had never 
engaged in a bargain. 

From this enumeration of Kirsten’s per- 
formances, it may easily be guessed that Hay- 
thorpe, where the Stewarts had taken up their 
residence, was one of those remote primitive 
little towns in which domestic economy 
and efficiency are still viewed as virtues 
to be practised by gentlefolks without the 
least detriment or disgrace. 

Kirsten’s regular education had not been 
neglected—that was not likely where her 
father and mother were a well-bred Scotch 
couple of the old school. A little provincial 
town may seem a bad field for the education 
of youth, but it has its advantages. Kirsten, 
busy as she was, had always plenty of time. 
She found leisure to digest what she learned, 
she was not crammed with unsuitable fare, 
not confused or mystified by a multitude of 
sciences—with hosts of details, pressed upon 
her, before she was ready for them. 

She acquired the ordinary elements of read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, with the outlines 
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aphy and history, at a well-managed, 
Beading ladies’ school. What she had 
ined was immediately impressed on her and 
seemed to grow and fructify. She had to write 
jons of her mother’s correspondence with 
friends at a distance, especially with a half- 
sister in Australia, as well as letters on her 
own account to every girl friend who had— 
what never happened to Kirsten—quitted 
Haythorpe for a season. She had to help 
her father with his diary of the weather and 
the crops. She was early trained to keep 


accounts in a clear, correct fashion. She read | 
aloud nearly every evening. There was a/| 


respectable library in the little town, from 
which the Stewarts had many of the standard 
pooks of all generations, which could not have 
been easily got froma modern book-club, and 
afew of the good new books. Through these, 
and through her father and mother’s intimate 
acquaintance and sympathy with the most of 
them, Kirsten attained to a highly intelligent, 
and one may.say a deeply affectionate, know- 
ledge of English literature. 

Her father when he was quartered in 
French Canada had won a mastery over the 
French language, of which he was innocently 
yain, This he took pains to impart to his 
daughter. Her mother had something like 
a genius for music, and had at one time 
commanded a rare opportunity for the 
development of the gift. She had been 
brought into close temporary contact with a 
great German master. Mrs. Stewart had 
availed herself of the boon and could still 
bring forth from the old deficient piano, not 
merely “Scots wha hae” and “The Land 
0 the Leal,” but sonatas of Beethoven and 
canzonets of Haydn as few who had not 
devoted their lives to the study could render 
them. Kirsten had only a moderate share 
of her mother’s talent in this respect, but 
what musical faculty she possessed was care- 
fully'and truly guided and made the most of. 

Withal Kirsten Stewart was neither a 
prodigy of mental ability nor moral good- 
ness, while she was more of the latter than 
theformer. In intellect she had sound reason, 
something of bright wit, and certainly a 
wonderful amount of sympathy—that was 
the secret of her powers. But she could not 
have been so good as she was without being, 
consciously or unconsciously, a deeply re- 
ligious girl, though she was one of those with 
tegard to whom the apostle wrote that they 
are a law unto themselves, and therefore 
she lived rather than thought, far less spoke, 
religion, She was, without speculating about 
it, at peace with God and man; a humble, 





hearty, unquestioning follower of a Divine 
Master. 

Like her father and mother, Kirsten was 
decidedly respected and liked in Haythorpe. 
She was even depended upon, young as she 
was, in a way—a quiet, circumscribed way. 
But she was not at all widely known, or raved 
about, or yearned over, or passionately prized 
except by her father and mother. She had 
nothing flashy or showy, or what is next best 
in many people’s estimation, piteous, either 
about her virtues or her talents; while she 
never contrasted herself with the young 
people around her, or stayed to find fault 
with them, or thought of them otherwise 
than good-humouredly and indulgently, as 
if she had been their kindly grandmother. 
Still what her mother called with satisfac- 
tion “ Kirsten’s steadiness” often served as 
a silent rebuke to the comparative untrust- 
worthiness and frivolity of the generality of 


| her companions. This circumstance did 


repel some of the girls of Haythorpe. Never- 
theless Kirsten Stewart was the merriest 
of them all. None was so happy at their 
gatherings, for she had little or no vanity 
to exact attention, and still less egotism to 
feel wounded if the attention which would 
only have troubled her was not paid to her; 
none so content out of company, in the 
mingled freedom and manifold obligations 
and responsibilities of home ; as gleeful as a 
child, ready to laugh at the smallest innocent 
jest, sometimes quaintly humorous in her 
close observation, diverted where other people 
were burdened or depressed or provoked. 
However this graciously rounded character 
was not constituted to be a popalar heroine. 
Kirsten Stewart might slip through the world, 
serving it with her best all the time, and not 
be generally noticed; not be generally 
missed when her unselfish, unobtrusive ser- 
vice was ended. Only to a few would she 
be incomparable, the pearl among women 
here, one of God’s saints yonder. 


CHAPTER II.—CHANGES. 


KiRSTEN STEWART’S peaceful youth came to 
a speedy and rather abrupt termination. Her 
father and mother died within a year of each 
other, without any prolonged breaking up of 
their health and habits. It was a terrible blow 
to the loving young creature, to whom house- 
hold affection and household duty had been 
so much. Yet she bore even sorrow charac- 
teristically ; she said little about it, and did 
not cry out loudly against her orphan lot, as 
if she were singled out for misery. She 
showed her thankfulness for the happiness 
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that was gone, by accepting God’s sentence, 
and by finding her solace in still striving 
through her lonely tears, as through her 
social smiles, to do her duty and His 
will. 

Of course Kirsten was not by any means 
without friends or well-wishers in her native 
town. But that last word exactly expressed 
their relation. They stood outside her life, 
outside her nature. They and she were on 
perfectly friendly terms, most willing to help 
each other, but it was at what one is tempted 


to call a polite distance, behind a barrier | 


which could not be thrown down. 

There was another Scotch family near 
Haythorpe. By a coincidence they were 
also Stewarts—branches of the same clan, 
though not from the same Highland dis- 
trict, or counting any save a remote kinship 
with Captain Stewart’s family. 
Kirsten’s father and mother, with their strong 
nationality and lingering prejudice, had turned 
longingly when they desired friends for their 
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daughter, and anticipated the day that she | 


might need them in the rending of nearer 
ties. But there had been some blindness 
in the selection, since there was no real 
resemblance and very little sympathy between 
the heads of the houses. Mr. Stewart of 


Cope Hall had come to the neighbourhood 


as chamberlain to its largest proprietor—a 
very big man indeed, a duke in the peerage. 
The worldly greatness of his employer ap- 
peared to possess the spirits and slightly 
turn the heads, of both Mr. Stewart and his 
wife—a handsome, dashing couple of the 
Roman nose, fine complexion, expanded 
chest, and long-neck type. They had in full 
the Celtic susceptibility to outward influences. 
The pair were impressed by their reflected 
consequence, as representatives of ducal 
power and magnificence, and fired by—not 
the highest—ambition for their children, 
which they illustrated in a manner more 
common and more comprehensible than it is 
commendable. Mr. and Mrs. Stewart, in 
their foolish extravagance, balanced by an 
occasional equally foolish meanness, aped the 
Duke and Duchess, at a respectful distance, 
with an antique feudal subserviency, and a 
crass vanity, which would have been purely 
ludicrous if it had not been also pitiable 
and a little alarming. At the same time the 
couple were perfectly respectable—as yet; 
while Mr. Stewart had a deserved reputation 
for energy and punctuality in business, which 
gave him some kind of fitness to be not only 
chamberlain to a duke, but as executor of 


Captain Stewart’s short will, guardian to | 





Kirsten till she married or arrived at a more 
mature age. 

Mrs. Stewart, feverishly engrossed in her 
way, had some motherly instincts, She 
would have taken Kirsten to Cope Hall for 
a time, and even intermitted its mistresg’s 
hot pursuit of the spurious rank, fashion, and 
gaiety which were within her reach, to try 
and find an advantageous marriage for the 
young girl when the days of her mourning 
should be ended. But Kirsten gravely and 
sincerely thanked Mrs. Stewart for what was 
kindly meant in the invitation and declined 
it, greatly preferring her. own solitary home 
and domestic pursuits. 

With regard to the young Stewarts of Cope 
Hgll, and the influence they might have 
had over Kirsten, the elder boys and girls 
were away from home, boarded at a variety 
of as costly and aspiring schools and colleges 
as the chamberlain’s liberal income could 
compass, The young people had thus been 
banished for what was supposed to be their 
good, except during holiday intervals, ever 
since the Stewarts came to Cope Hall. So 
Kirsten knew little or nothing of these junior 
members of the family, the less so that the 
eldest girl stood two or three years apart 
from her in age. 

Kirsten at this point received a letter from 
Australia, from the woman who had long been 
the principal representative of her mother’s 
family, who was now, in fact, her nearest 
surviving relative. This was a Mrs, Latham, 
a half-sister of her mother’s, so very much 
younger that she was not above ten years 
older than her niece, whom she had never 
seen, for the young aunt had been taken in 
her childhood to Australia, where she had 
married at eighteen. She was still living at 
Sydney, a sufficiently provided-for widow of 
little more than thirty, with a small family of 
young children. Mrs. Latham’s widowhood 
was so recent that the letter bringing the sad 
news crossed that which conveyed the tidings 
of Kirsten’s last loss. ‘The next letter which 
condoled with the girl on the death of both 
her parents besought her, as if on the impulse 
of an affectionate heart, to come out at once 
to her widowed and equally sorrowing aunt, 
to whom and to whose little children Kirsten 
would be the greatest “ boon.” 

Kirsten caught at the mention of service 
to the nearest relation now left to her 
What was there to hinder her from going 
out to Australia? She shrank, no doubt, as 
was inevitable with her faithful nature, from 
the uprooting of her life at Haythorpe, from 
the parting with her graves, with her dear old 
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home, and her father’s and mother’s and her | Haythorpe suffered from the ruin, but none 


own friends and acquaintances. It was little 
Jess than torture to anticipate the break-up 


of all that remained of the household, and | 
‘and, if they did know it now, it would be 


what must take place if she carried out her 


half-formed intention: the sale of the furni- | 
ture, with the disposal of such articles as her | 
| even drudgery and toil, brought scant appre- 


mother’s piano and her father’s writing-desk, 
so full of bitter-sweet associations for her. 
And the long, perhaps stormy and dangerous, 
voyage, with the landing in a strange land, 
and the first interview between Kirsten and 
an unknown aunt, were also not without their 
terrors, doubts, and fears. 

But the attraction of being coveted and 
wanted, together with the sick restlessness of 
sorrow, however kept under, proved greater 


| hension to her. 


to the same extent as Kirsten. 
Her first thought was that she was thank- 
ful her father and mother had not known, 


with such further knowledge as would enable 
them to triumph over the casualty. Work, 


For Kirsten had a well- 


| trained, high-bred appetite for work on the 


whole, if, as a matter of course, some kinds 
of it were distasteful to her. She felt timid 
about her capacity for unhomely work, and 


| hoped, with her share of nervous dismay, that 


than any amount of repulsion to the step | 


which was proposed to the girl. 


Kirsten | 


Stewart was a quietly courageous and patiently | 


resolute rather than a high-spirited or an 
adventurous woman. 


But what others coulde| 


do she might do, and when she had once | 


made up her mind she would no longer 


count the difficulties and brood over the | 


cost. 
People at sleepy Haythorpe opened their 


she would not come to want or die of starva- 
tion. But her heart beat most tumultuously 
before the distressing possibility of getting 
into debt which she could not discharge. 
Yet, in the listlessness and death-in-life feeling 
which had been creeping over her, the thought 
of ‘‘ daily work for daily bread,” like the word 
“service,” had something welcome in it, and 
stirred and braced her, as a call to arms 
arouses the weary soldier. 

Kirsten’s second idea, in the face of her 


| swift poverty, was that it need not keep her 


eyes to hear that Kirsten Stewart, who had | 


never gone ten miles off, was about to take 
avoyage to Australia. 
valid objection to offer. It was right and 
natural in her to go to a surviving relative. 
It would be a change with a vengeance; still 
anew world was for a young woman as well 
as for a young man. No doubt she would 
form fresh ties and settle there. 

Mr. Stewart, of Cope Hall, who had a 
right to interfere, had nothing to say against 
the departure. Everything was arranged; 
the severe ordeals of the sale and the leave- 
takings, which Kirsten had most dreaded, 
were gone through loyally and unsparingly, 
the traveller’s passage in the ship was taken, 
when a fresh light was shed on the arrange- 
ments, 

One morning’s post brought and confirmed 
beyond doubt the information that Kirsten’s 
patrimony was lost, with little probability of 
her ever recovering a penny of the two 
thousand pounds which Captain Stewart had 
looked upon as a sure provision for his 
daughter. He had laid out the sum in shares 
ina bank which he had reason to think was 
as safe as the Bank of England; but the trust 
had proved misplaced, the bank had become 
bankrupt, and its vast debts burst upon the 
commercial world, leaving no hope in the 
minds of the initiated of a satisfactory liqui- 
dation. 


But nobody had a | 





from going to Australia. Her passage was 
taken and paid for. She might still be a 
comfort to her aunt without proving a burden. 
There must be more openings, with fewer 
competitors, for earning bread as a house- 
keeper or a teacher of young children—these 
she believed must be her lines—in Australia 
than in England. 

It is not necessary to say much of the 
voyage. Kirsten at first shut herself up, as 
far as she could, and suffered her combina- 
tion of home-sickness, sea-sickness, and for- 
lornness, in secret. She came out at last to 
the assistance of a middle-aged couple going 
to the colony to their children. The poor 
elderly folks were in the meantime unmistak- 
ably at sea in more senses than one, for lack 
of all youthful energy and cheerfulness to 
tide them over the ordeal of the voyage. 
Kirsten stood them in good stead. They 
did not call her an angel, at parting in 
the noble bay of Sydney. She would not 
have liked it, they knew; but they did 
not even think of her afterwards in that 
light. Their conception of an angel was a 
seraphic child with blue eyes, golden hair, 
a hectic complexion, and a pair of rainbow- 
tinted wings. Now Kirsten looked older 
than her years, had dark hair and eyes, while 
her complexion assuredly was not improved 
by the confinement of the voyage and the sea 
air; as for wings, she had not the faintest 


One or two other inhabitants of | trace of pens of the soberest description. 
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The gentleman contented himself with wring- 
ing her hand, muttering she was a good soul ; 
and the lady kissed Kirsten and said, “ My 
dear, I’ll tell Totty I scarcely missed her, 
which will make her half glad, half mad.” 

The words brought the unshed tears to 
Kirsten’s eyes, while she was smiling with 
her lips, and nodding with all her might. 

Not many more details are needed for 
the description of Mrs, Latham than were 
required for an account of Kirsten’s voyage 
to Australia ; for Mrs. Latham disappeared 
almost immediately from her niece’s history. 

When Kirsten was looking about in some 
trepidation for a pale, woe-begone widow come 
to fetch her on shore, the captain hurried up 
to her and, pointing out a rosy, beaming 
bride in particularly smart wedding finery, 
told Kirsten that lady was asking for her. 

“It must be a mistake,” exclaimed Kirs- 
ten in bewilderment, “or else it is some 
friend whom my aunt has sent in place of 
coming for me herself.” 

But the stranger stepped forward and ad- 
dressed Kirsten beyond the possibility of 
error. ‘ You are my step-niece, Miss Stewart, 
Miss Kirsten Stewart,” said the lady with a 
peculiar simper in the middle of a certain 
awkwardness and distance in her demean- 
our. 

“Yes, I am Kirsten Stewart,” answered 
Kirsten with a little gasp, “but you cannot 
be my aunt, Mrs. Latham.” 

“Certainly your step-aunt, but not Mrs. 
Latham for the last two months,” corrected 
the visitor with a great increase of the simper 
and a fair amount of confusion. “ It was too 
lonely and miserable for me to remain a 
widow when I was urged to become a wife 
again. I am Mrs. Addington now. I shall 
have the pleasure of introducing you to Mr. 
Addington presently.” 

Here was a fluent yet considerably embar- 
rassed and convicted kinswoman in the room 
of an ardently affectionate near relative. The 
impulsive widow had married again in the 
interval between her letter and Kirsten’s atri- 
val; she had acquired a new guide, and passed 
under a fresh influence. There was no longer 
any call for a grown-up niece nearly as old as 
herself—who had been so stupid as to lose 
her little fortune in the meantime—to help 
the former Mrs. Latham and her children to 
get along without a husband and father, to 
check her accounts, tell her whom she ought 
to visit, and prevent people from taking 
advantage of her. 

It was soon clear to Kirsten that this con- 
clusion to which Mrs, Addington had come 





reluctantly, and with a shadow of remorg 
perhaps, loomed largely in the mind of My. 
Addington—a solemn, slow man—in Spite of 
his formal and scrupulous politeness, 

The couple did not go so far as to repu- 
diate Mrs. Addington’s invitation while she 
was still Mrs, Latham, or fail to carry Kirsten 
to their comfortable house; but there was the 
awkward stiffness, uneasiness, and uncertaint 
of reference to the term of her stay, which 
left it beyond question that they would like 
to get quit of her, whenever it was convenient 
for her, without too much delay, Ms, 
Addington just hinted that it was a great 
pity Kirsten had not communicated with her 
again before setting sail, since she, and par- 
ticularly Mr. Addington, could have told 
her good step-sister’s daughter that in the 
depressed state of business in the colony, 
above all in Sydney, it was really not a place 
for people without capital or prospects, 
Governesses’ salaries had fallen ever so 
much, and their position was not what it 
had been, though no doubt situations were 
to be had by making an effort. 

Mr. Addington talked elaborately of his 
bush station, to which he was about to remove 
with Mrs. Addington and her children, and 
of the inadequate accommodation for a family 
in what had been a bachelor’s house. 

It was a revelation to Kirsten, filling her 
with sharp pain and keen shame for her 
mother’s sister; but she said even less than 
usual—nothing at all, in fact—of her feelings, 
her astonishment at the turn matters had 
taken, and her piteous disappointment in the 
failure of the family affection she had come 
thousands of miles toseek. It still lay buried 
for her in the graves at Haythorpe, or was 
exalted as high as the sky above her. 

After a night’s sleeplessness by way of rest, 
Kirsten rose to the situation and threw off 
her consternation. Her mild, calm courage 
was growing and beginning to conquer any 
weak or morbid strain in her humility. She 
entered on a course of inquiries almost as 
quickly as the Addingtons could have hoped, 
and heard of a Mrs. Owen who wished a 
governess for her children. Within a fort- 
night Kirsten found herself established in 
the Owens’ villa in another nook of the 
grand harbour, while Mr. and Mrs. Adding- 
ton said no more of their withdrawal with 
their children to the bush station. 


CHAPTER III.—AN AUSTRALIAN HOUSEHOLD. 


EVERYTHING had come about so quitkly 
that Kirsten had not got time so much as to 
remark its strangeness. The very novelties 
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which her strong, fine perceptions would at 
once have seized, marvelled over, enjoyed in 
a fashion, and made a possession for ever, 
were crowded together and blurred, so that 
they could not stand out clearly in her mind 
in after years. The vivid first impressions 
were lost. She was wont to say she could 
never recollect distinctly what should have 
struck her on her arrival in Sydney. It was 
all a jumble of a great inland sea, dazzling 
sunshine, men as well as women in white 
clothes, houses with verandahs, and what she 
supposed—erroneously perhaps—mustbe pas- 
sion-vines, gum-trees, cabbage-palms, and 
tree-ferns. 

Mrs. Owen, a faded belle and care-worn 
woman, seeking to begin as she desired to 
end, took up a position ,as far removed 
from Kirsten-as one lady could well assume 
towards another. Mrs. Owen had only her- 
self to look to, to preserve the position of the 
family, since Mr. Owen was thoroughly indif- 
ferent where they were concerned, and went 
everywhere on his own account, being only 
careful to find pleasure for himself. If she 
did not keep herself and the children up, 
whére would they be? ‘Therefore she must 
resort to a system of severe isolation. 

Kirsten could hardly be said to have learnt 
more of Mr. Owen in the meantime than the 
cast of his profile and the key of his voice. 
In a whole month he had dined at home 
thrice, and spent one evening in the house. 
Kirsten was thrown upon the children for 
human interest and sympathy from the begin- 
ning, unless she had descended to the kitchen ; 
where, as the housemaid told her, volunteer- 
ing the information, the servants were con- 
stantly coming and going, since victuals were 
not liberal, the place was as dull as ditch- 
water, and Missus thought fit to interdict 
followers. 

During the first long afternoon, after lun- 
cheon, which also served for the governess’s 
and children’s dinner, when the usual routine 
of lessons had not yet been established, and 
while Mrs. Owen was eating her late dinner 
in solitary state, Kirsten had an opportu- 
nity of gauging the dispositions of her pupils 
and future associates. The children were 
four in number, but only two appeared in the 
schoolroom. ‘The youngest was still a baby, 
and the next child, in contradistinction to 
the other healthy, handsome’ children, was a 
sickly, plain, peevish little girl of four years, 
on whom, as so often happens in such cases, 
the mother’s heart was set. 

With regard to Kirsten’s charges, Katie 
was a girl of nine, Beville a boy of seven. 








They formed a great mental and moral con- 
trast to one another, though in physique both 
were fine robust children. In place of show- 
ing herself daunted by her new governess, 
Katie fairly staggered Kirsten by the search- 
ing examination through which the pupil put 
the teacher—as an apparent precaution before 
the younger resigned herself to the instruc- 
tion of the elder. Had Miss Stewart beeh to 
school? Where, and for how long? What 
English grammar did she use? Did she begin 
history with “ Little Arthur?” Had-she a 
useful information book? Did she approve 
of starting her music pupils with a long suc- 
cession of exercises or very easy tunes? 
Mamma approved of the exercises, but Katie 
herself was inclined to favour the tunes. 
Had Miss Stewart gone as far as decimals in 
arithmetic? Papa said everybody could and 
ought to learn the decimal system, though 
mamma did not know it. Was Miss Stewart 
aware that she, Katie, could repeat perfectly 
the four leading French verbs? No girl in 
the school had done so without blunders 
save Katie herself, and Mademoiselle was 
very much pleased. Katie and Beville had 
gone to a school during the last six months, 
but mamma had removed them because she 
disliked its mixed character, and Martha had 
been rude about walking with them there and 
back, in. addition to her other work. Martha 
could get through her work in time if she 
chose, but she would dawdle and go into the 
verandah to look out for the baker’s appren- 
tice. Wasn’t it idle and giddy of Martha? 
And, oh! did Miss Stewart know that Miss 
Calthorpe, their last governess, could not 
spell properly—actually put refusing with an 
e in the middle of the word in a note which 
she wrote for mamma? Now, had Miss 
Stewart ever heard of anything like that, in a 
governess who professed to be able to teach 
a lady’s children ? 

Katie’s imitative powers were displayed in 
her giving to the life her mother’s air and 
tone in several of these sentences, The whole 
tenor of the conversation served to indicate 
that Katie was clever with more than a parrot- 
like cleverness. She had certainly remark- 
able strength and length of memory, but she 
had also an adaptability of taste and talent 
which made most lessons easy td her in her 
very childhood, and she started in life with 
a positive craving for information. Her mo- 
ther, poor lady, was secretly proud of her 
eldest daughter’s promise, and, though she 
had the discretion to keep the pride to her- 
self as much as possible, her own depriva- 
tions and self-denial drove her into making 
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the child the mother’s companion and confi- 
dante. 

Katie's vigilant examination of Kirsten had 
not been entered upon with any malicious or 
hostile motive. The child had an honest, 
susceptible, and affectionate temper ; she was 
perfectly well and kindly disposed, even to 
an alarming extent when her examination 
proved favourable. The sentimental element 
in Katie came out. She wished to strike up 
an equal friendship with Kirsten on the spot, 
telling her in a transparently insinuating man- 
ner that Katie’s old governess had been very 
fond of her pupil—according to Katie her- 
self, she was a marvel and delight to every- 
body she came near—the two were more like 
sisters than teacher and taught. When she 
was speaking to Miss Calthorpe she, Katie, 
always called her governess ‘“‘ Lucy,” which 
was her Christian name. What was Miss 
Stewart’s Christian name ? 

“How do you know I have a Christian 
name, Katie?” Kirsten parried the threatened 
encroachment. She saw she would need 
every vantage ground implying age and autho- 
rity over the irrepressible Katie. Besides, 
Kirsten was by no means the woman to 
bandy Christian names, even with her con- 
temporaries, on amoment’s notice. Hercon- 
fidence had to be won, her liking wooed ; 
then when her heart came to be given it was 
not transferable, but belonged to the fortu- 
nate recipient for ever. 

In the meantime Beville had held aloof 
from his new governess, merely taking stock 
of her out of the corners of his merry blue 
eyes, while he pretended to pursue with the 
greatest intentness his occupation of mar- 
shalling marbles on the floor. 

“Come and make acquaintance with me, 
Beville,” said Kirsten, inviting him with 
sympathetic shyness. 

Beville sidled over to her, thrust forward 
his shoulder and a soiled left hand, then tore 
himself away and retreated to his marbles, 
appearing to be more than ever engrossed by 
them. 

“ Beville is dreadfully stupid,” Katie began 
to tell their teacher volubly. “He is good 
for nothing except games and mischief. He 
is so far-back—you cannot think how far! 
He is not able to read a word for himself, 
and he is seven. When I was six I could 
read ‘Line upon Line’ quite plainly, and by 
the time I was seven I had gone through 
mamma’s old copy of ‘Anna Ross,’ and was 
into the ‘Swiss Family Robinson.’ Now I 
am getting tired of the ‘ Water Babies’ and 
* Alice in Wonderland.’ I should like to try 











Scott, not the ‘Grandfather,’ but the * Wa. 
verleys;’ and Miss Edgeworth, not her‘ Little 
Frank,’ or her ‘Harry and Lucy,’ of course, 
but her ¢ Helen,’ which mamma has told me 
of. Have you read ‘ Helen,’ Miss Stewart? 
No! Why, where have you been? When 
I am as old as you are, I expect to have 
read every thing—every thing” (with emphasis), 
“even ‘Jane Eyre’ and § Adam Bede,’ which 
mamma says are not for young girls—only 
for married ladies like herself. But wan 
I have gone through everything besides, I am 
sure she will let me try them—she must, you 
know, for I shall have nothing else left.” 

“ You will have plenty to do before then,” 
said Kirsten with a laugh. 

“Shan’t I? Why, even papa’s library is 
as big—as big as the British Museum, I dare 
say. But about Beville. He is dreadfully 
naughty too. He used to play truant hie 
we were at school; and he tells such fibs— 
oh, by the dozen 1” 

“TI say, Kattens, that’s a whopper!” cried 
Beville in a shrill but rather elated voice, 
so elated that his exultation had prevailed 
over his mauvaise honte. He was clearly listen- 
ing with all his ears to the tale of his delin- 
quencies, and deriving much gratification from 
their extent and enormity. At the same 
time he was not childishly vain like Katie; 
he was a manly, self-willed child. 

“ Oh, Bev,” protested Katie, scandalised 
by the nature of the contradiction, “ you hear! 
he speaks such low language. Mamma does 
not know where he has picked it up, unless 
from the boy who used to clean the knives.” 

‘‘That is a sell!” said Beville scornfully. 
“Why, I taught Joe the worst words he 
knows.” 

“ And he helps himself to what he wants. 
You must take care of your knife and pencils, 
Miss Stewart; and never leave any sweets 
lying about.” 

“T call that mean, Kattens,” muttered 
Beville, colouring a little; ‘but go on, Pll 
pay you out when we're sent to bed.” 

Kirsten began to have some apprehension 
lest burglary and murder should be added to 
the list of Beville’s crimes. 

“TI can manage him best,” Katie assured 
her governess confidently. “ When he Is 
very bad I take him aside and talk to him.” 

In an instant the children forgot their 
differences at the sound of an.organ at the 
gate. They rushed together to dance to 
the music, forming a pretty picture as they 
bounded and sway ved here and there with in- 
terlaced arms, harmonious feet, spontaneous 
unconscious grace of gesture, and perfect 
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rhythm of movement. Presently they nestled 
down wearied, to rest and whisper together. 

All at once Kirsten found herself caught | 
ightly by the throat with an alarming jerk, | 
while Katie rushed to the rescue, crying, “I | 
could not help it, Miss Stewart. I told him 
not to garrote you. But oh, please, don’t tell 
mamma, for she will speak to papa when he | 
has time to listen! Then Beville will be | 
whipped, and he clenches his teeth and grows 
white and sick, but will not say he is sorry 
and won’t do it again. Oh, do let me | 
speak to him! I shall make him beg your | 
pardon, and it will be all right!” And Katie | 
hung about Kirsten, imploring her with an 
urgency in which there was no acting. 

“T was not garrotting her, you goosey,” 
growled the precocious Beville. “I was only | 
trying to lass” (probably lasso) “her. You 
read about it to me out of your geography- 
book yesterday. I did it for a ’speriment.” 

“ But as I am not a horse, Beville, you see 
it was no use. You have only frightened me 
for nothing.” 

Beville laughed and executed a few im- 
promptu hops of glee at having frightened | 
alady. But when Kirsten involuntarily put | 
her hand to her throat where the jerk had | 
caused her pain, the little fellow was at her | 
side in a moment looking grave, as he seldom | 
looked. 

“ Have I hurt you, MissStewart? I didn’t 
mean it. I am beastly sorry, and I'll never 
do it again. I'll say that without Katie’s 
asking me. I'll sit here like a man till the | 
tea-bell rings,” pressing close to his new ac- | 
quaintance, even putting a sturdy little arm | 
round her. ‘Hallo! what’s that?” and 
off he was like a shot to the window, impera- 
tively summoned by the first sound without. 


CHAPTER IvV.—‘“‘IF I COULD GET THE 
CHILDREN BACK TO ENGLAND.” 


LitTLE Mary Owen, the poor child-invalid, 
at her best, was a great charge and anxiety ; 
but in scarcely more than a month after 
Kirsten went to the Owens, Mary was at her 
worst, having been attacked by an epidemic 
prevalent in the town, which from the first 
threatened to prove fatal. 

Mrs. Owen, who was devoted to her chil- 
dren according to her light, watched by the 
patient night and day. In her solicitude for 
the others, as well as in her absorbing affec- 
tion for Mary, she would not permit Kirsten 
to share the sick-room duties, and kept her 
at a greater distance than ever, obeying to 
the letter the Bible injunction to separate 


| it. 





the broken from the whole. 





Kirsten was in quarantine, but that did not 
prevent her from sitting up to see that fresh 
milk or jelly or beef-tea was sent in to the 
sick-room during the long silent hours, or 
from preparing the nourishment with her 
own skilled hands, lest the sleepy cook 
should not do justice to the materials, until 
in the end the nurse could not get a poultice 
to please her unless Miss Stewart made 
It was Kirsten who, if only through 
a go-between, urged rest and refreshment 
on the broken-hearted mother. Kirsten 
sought out the daintiest little frilled night- 
gown which was to supersede all other 


| garments on the tiny wasted figure; Kirsten 


gathered the sprigs of the mother’s favourite 
flowers to strew on the smooth pillow; Kir- 
sten went noiselessly about the dreary pre- 
parations for the funeral and the family 
mourning. 

The master of the house, like its other 
members, took to relying on Kirsten during 
the days when he had the grace to remain in 
the darkened rooms. “ Poor little thing; she 
was never like the rest ; she would not have 
had much pleasure in life; she is better 
away.” His moan was soon made, as they 
say in Scotland. Then it was, “And you 
think Wednesday the most suitable day for 
the funeral? It is better to have it over as 
soon as possible. I cannot be longer out of 
the office. I have tried, without much suc- 
cess, to rouse Mrs. Owen to what has to be 
done. May I count on your good offices in 
support of my wishes, to impress them on: 
her when she is able to bearthem? Women 
can always deal best with each other at such 
times.” 

Mrs. Owen—forced to have recourse to a 
hired inmate of her house in the bitterest 
hours of her life—opened her mouth and 
spoke, first a little and then a great deal, of 
Mary and of the remaining children. She 
exalted her lost darling, and made her out to 
be the flower of the family. 

Kirsten knew that the father’s careless 
estimate was the more correct, but the 
mother’s conduct was the more natural, and 
beyond comparison the more lovable. 

In addition to her devouring sorrow for the 
withdrawal of the one child, Mrs. Owen was 
oppressed with haunting apprehension for 
the others. Soon her health began to give 
way under her unrelieved, unabating passion 
of sorrow and home-sickness. Then a new 
terror became added to her other dread. 
“If I die first what will become of the 
children left in this howling wilderness of 
a country, this heartless, vulgar-minded, 
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“Tf I could 


bustling, grasping Sydney?” 
only get the children back to England,” 
was the longing she gave vent to day after 


day. “My father and mother are both 
dead. My sisters are married, and their 
husbands are not rich men; they have their 
own burdens to bear. But there is my 
brother James, home from India. He is high 
up in the army and a bachelor. He sent 
Beville his silver mug and Katie her bangles, 
and my lost darling and Baby their ivory 
toys. He would not refuse to give a home 
to his nephew and nieces till their father 
could use all his interest to be recalled 
and have some post at home, in a temperate 
climate. I would consent to part with all 
the children that are left to me to-morrow, 
with little prospect of ever seeing them again 
in this life, if I could only think they were 
going back to England.” 

Kirsten managed to have a private inter- 
view with Mr. Owen, and imparted to him 
her fear that the strain of continual per- 
turbation and anxiety, added to Mrs. Owen’s 
immeasurable grief, might be too much for 
strength already shaken. 

Mr. Owen listened most politely, pleasantly 
thanked Miss Stewart, and trusted she was 
wrong. All sorrow yielded to time; it must 
be so, else how could the world go on? He 
would see what he could do. Poor Mrs. 
Owen, who was rather of a melancholy 
temperament naturally, was much to be 
pitied. But it was the duty of everybody to 
cultivate cheerfulness, and he had no doubt 
she would get more cheerful in the course of 
a few weeks or months. He was afraid it 
was out of the question for him to think of 
returning to England within the next ten 
years. Fortunes were no longer made in so 
short a time in the colony, at least, by poor 
Government officials. The other children 
were perfectly well if Mrs. Owen would only 
believe it, and she would be well too as soon 
as she could submit to the inevitable. He 
was sure they were all greatly indebted to 
Miss Stewart for what she had done for them 
in their hour of trial. Mrs. Owen ought to 
consider herself exceedingly fortunate in 
having secured such a friend for the family. 
He might be allowed to say that he was fully 
aware of their obligations, which he would 
never forget. No, England was not to be 


thought of for ten years to come, but he 
would see what he could contrive when the 
rainy season, which had just begun, was over, 
by getting a change for them all, in a voyage 
round to Melbourne, or even to Van Die- 
men’s Land. 








a 

The rainy season was not yet over, when one 
morning Mr. Owen came out of his dressing. 
room and spoke to his wife, who was still in 
bed. He was going out for a long day’s round 
of social no less than official engagements, 
for he was very popular in certain sets, 
Receiving no reply, he leaped to the cop- 
clusion that she had fallen asleep again, and 
left the house “ quite comfortable about her,” 
as he described his frame of mind after. 
wards. 

In the course of an hour the nurse, with a 
scared face, came hurrying to knock at 
Kirsten’s door. ‘The servant had gone with 
the baby to her mother, but could not make 
the mistress of the house answer, though 
she did not think Mrs. Owen was “fair 
asleep.” 

Kirsten ran at the summons, and found 
the poor woman asleep indeed, but in the 
first stage df the sleep from which there is 
no awaking. She was in a state of coma, 
the result of an affection of the brain, which 
was the sudden end of long wasting and 
pining, and of her rainy season of overpower- 
ing anguish and terror. She had passed at 
one step, during the silence of the night, 
out of every-day life, beyond the reach of 
physicians, the prospect of recovery, of even 
the probability of holding further commu- 
nication with her fellows. Mercifully for 
her, doubtless, while she was hastening to 
rejoin her darling, she was saved the agony 
of parting from her other children, or of any 
further earthly care on their account. 

Kirsten sent for the doctor, tried what 
simple remedies occurred to her, and dis- 
patched messenger after messenger for the 
absent husband, tracking him from haunt to 
haunt, and only finding him towards night- 
fall, when he returned to his house just in 
time to see the last breath drawn by the 
woman he had vowed to shield and cherish. 

Mr. Owen was scared by the unexpected 
calamity — something very different from 
the small loss of a sickly little child—till 
Kirsten’s kind heart bled for him, in only a 
less degree than it bled for the stunned, half- 
conscious children, at the first sharp moment 
of bereavement, and during the sombre whirl 
of business that ensued again within these 
few short weeks, 

Kirsten, as a climax to the consideration 
she had already won, stood in the room of 
the mistress of the family till its master 
should recover sufficiently to make fresh 
arrangements. ; 

She had enough to do without being 
called to read and digest a note from Mrs. 
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Addington deploring Mrs. Owen’s death, 
because of the immediate alteration it must 
bring about in Kirsten’s affairs —‘“ You 
seemed really wonderfully well settled ; now 
it will be all to do over again, for of course, 
a young woman like you cannot remain alone 
in the house with a widower.” 

Surely there was time enough for that 








by experience the extent and practical nature, — 
Miss Stewart, of your sympathy.” 

“Don’t speak of it, Mr. Owen,” said 
Kirsten, gravely disturbed by what seemed to 
her like extravagant compliments, 

Mr. Owen consented to pass on to busi- 
ness details. ‘ Of course your passage would 
be paid along with that of the children, and 


consideration ; but Kirsten was too reason- | I should send you straight to my banker, 


able not to acmit it must have its weight later. 

Mr. Owen cut the Gordian knot on the 
morning after the funeral. He detained 
Kirsten, when he had sent the children away 
after breakfast, to speak with him alone in 
the dining-room. He still looked worn and 
harassed. “I shall make it my law,” he 
said with an effort at firmness, and less ease 
of manner than was natural to him, “to 
comply with all poor Mrs. Owen, my late 
wife’s, wishes, at any sacrifice to myself, to 
the utmost ef my power, and if it were 
possible, beyond my power. ‘You said the 
desire of her heart was that the children 
should go back to England. Then to Eng- 
land they shall go by the very next ship. I 
shall break up the establishment here, and 
board or lodge as I find most convenient. 
My personal feelings are a small matter,” he 
said, with as much apparent sincerity as if he 
had shown himself the most unselfish and 
considerate of men during the whole term of 
his existence. ‘“‘ The question of much 
greater importance on which I wish to con- 
sult you, is the welfare of the children, and, 
permit me to add, your own. Are you will- 
ing to accompany them to England at 
double your present salary? No, don't 
interrupt me ; you have no need to tell me 
that such services as yours cannot be bought 
by any amount of salary, and no money can 
repay what you have done for their poor 
mother and the children during the brief 
period that we have had the blessing of your 
help—yet I am seeking to impose a further 
obligation on you.” Mr. Owen’s voice fairly 
faltered at these words, and Kirsten was in 
terror lest he should break down utterly 
before her. She had never suspected that 
he was a man of delicate or keen feelings. 
He recovered himself presently. “I am 
sensible it will be no easy task, though I 
shall do everything I can to make it lighter 
for you, to take the three children the long 
distance to England. And how do I know 
that you care, under any circumstances, to 
revisit the mother country? But I think 
that, short as our acquaintance has unhappily 
proved, you take sufficient interest in us to 
feel for us in our distress ; and I have learned 
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who would give you advice, if necessary, on 
your arrival, as well as provide you with 
funds. I have decided on nothing further 
as yet; but if any arrangement could be 
made—a small house taken in healthy 
country quarters, near friends of your own, 
suggests itself—by which you could stay on 
with the children, and lend them your in- 
valuable care, in place of that of their poor 
mother, I need not say that a load would 
be lifted from my mind, and I should feel very 
grateful. I believe there is nothing further for 
me to say than, that if you have the smallest 
hesitation to take this step, or if it interfere 
with any other plans you may have enter- 
tained for yourself, I beg of you to dismiss it 
from your mind without another thought.. I 
am far too much indebted to you already. 
I have no doubt I shall be able to find a 
substitute, though I fear not one in whom I 
can place the entire confidence I should 
have in you. But if the worst come to the 
worst—I mean if no suitable person turn 
up—lI dare say some obliging captain of a 
vessel, with the assistance of a good-natured 
stewardess, will look after the poor little 
things on the voyage, and somebody can be 
appointed to meet them on their arrival.” 


CHAPTER V,—KIRSTEN ACCEPTS THE 
COMMISSION. 


KIRSTEN was taken aback by Mr. Owen’s 
prompt compliance with his late wife’s wish 
when death had set its seal on it. She tried 
to interrupt him more than once when he 
was referring to herself; but as he went on 
her mind perforce became occupied with his 
scheme. She seemed to hear ringing in her 
ears Mrs. Owen’s beseeching prayer, “ Oh, 
if I could get the children sent back to 
England !” 

Kirsten was not superstitious ; she was far 
from .electing herself into a chosen instru- 
ment of Providence. Still she had a feeling 
that there was something providential in her 
presence in the Owens’ family at this time ; 
and that here was a call for her, to do what 
would certainly be best, for a set of motherless 
little children, in fulfilling their dying mother’s 
behest. 
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“TI am much obliged by your confidence 
in me, Mr. Owen,” she said; “I have been 
very happy to do what I could.” (Kirsten’s 
forte was not making fine speeches.) ‘ You 
will give me time to think overit all. I may 
say I believe I shall go with the children to 
England as you desire me to do, and as I 
hope their mother would have chosen. I 
have been long enough with them to under- 
stand them a little, and for them to under- 
stand me. I can promise to do my best for 
them. Mrs. Owen talked to me of a brother 
of hers—he was in the army I fancy—to 
whom she would have liked to send the chil- 
dren.” 

Kirsten spoke hesitatingly from a fear of 
going out of her province. 

Mr. Owendid not draw back. “Oh, General 
James,” he said readily. ‘‘ That might not be 
a bad idea, but Barnard, my banker, will see 
to all that. Thank you from the bottom of 
my heart, Miss Stewart, for taking my pro- 
posal into your best consideration, with the 
result, I trust, of agreeing to it.” 

Kirsten went through the form of writing to 
consult Mrs. Addington, who, not caring par- 
ticularly to have a kinswoman of hers in the 
position of a governess in Sydney, began by 
warmly advocating her step-niece’s instant 
compliance with Mr. Owen’s very gratifying 
proposal. It would be so nice for Kir- 
sten to get back at once, without any 
trouble or expense, to England where all 
her previous life had been spent, and where 
she must have so many friends. It had 
been rather a mistake—Mrs. Addington 
would mention it now—for Kirsten to have 
quitted her native country so rashly. But the 
mistake was to be happily rectified, with the 
advantage gained, that Kirsten would be 
able to say that she had seen Australia. 
She had also made the acquaintance of her 
dear mother’s half-sister, who could not be 
so selfish as to propose to detain her 
niece. It would be so much better for her 
in every way, so much more independent 
and dignified to keep house for the Owen 
children in England, than to attempt to seek 
another situation as a governess in Sydney. 
Mr. Owen’s offer was indeed a gratifying 
proof of the satisfaction which she had 
already given her employer, and the, esteem 
in which he held her. 

The details of the scheme were all crowded 
up within so short a space of time, that 
Kirsten could hardly breathe—not to say 
sit down and reflect and make improve- 
ments on the plan. Mr. Owen learned that 
a most desirable ship, the Prince Arthur, 





was to sail within the next ten days, and he 
took out the family’s passages in it. He was 
in such feverish haste to fulfil his own inten. 
tions and his wife’s dying request, that he would 
not hear of any obstacle. He gave Kirsten 
carte blanche to provide all that was necessary 
for herself and the children, and have it ready 
without delay. He hurried her, asif he were 
afraid she would find the rapid exodus jm. 
possible at the last moment. He seemed as 
anxious to get the leave-taking past, as if he 
lived in terror of giving way, and discover. 
ing himself unable, when the time came, 
to part with all his family as he had been 
forced to part with little Mary and Mrs. Owen, 

The difficult task of preparing in a few 
days for so long a voyage was intensified by 
the excited condition of the two elder 
children, who behaved as if no children 
had ever gone to Europe before. The im- 
pending trials of the baby assumed a distinct 
aspect. She was to part from the nurse 
whom she naturally regarded as her mother, 
but who was not to cross the seas with her 
charge. On the contrary this domestic tyrant 
was grudgingly, and with a thousand prog- 
nostications of evil, inculcating a skeleton 
outline of her duties on a less expensive 
and many years younger successor, who 
in consideration of being carried gratis to 
England, to which she had a tender tie, con- 
sented to fill the vacant post and make her- 
self generally useful for a moderate wage. 

The last evening, the last morning, with the 
transfer to the ship, arrived. All those who 
had shared Kirsten’s faithful service and watch 
in the Owens’ house parted from her with 
respectful but hearty good-will. 

“Good will go with you, miss, wherever 
you go,” the rather saturnine cook said em- 
phatically. A lazy, supercilious follower of the 
housemaid’s, who was eating his head because 
he was too “high” for the colonies, and de- 
clined to put himself about even in the ser- 
vice of his Eliza, was so moved by the 
accounts he had received of the departing 
young lady, that he scouted the assistance of 
a porter, constituted himself a beast of 
burden in the removal of her modest lug- 
gage, and looked hurt and mournful over 
the necessity of accepting the smallest 
remuneration. ; 

Mr. Owen betrayed a good deal of emotion 
when the final moment of separation came. 
He did not burden the children with injunc- 
tions to write to him, or avail himself of his 
unimpaired credit in this respect, by indulging 
in extensive promises of writing to them In 
return. But he told them repeatedly to be 
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ood children and always mind Miss Stewart. 

He bade Katie prove a credit to her poor 

mother, and even recommended Beville to 
ow up a better man than his father. 

Mrs. Addington had driven down to the 
ship to take farewell of Kirsten, and stood 
apart with her, while the father kissed and 
hugged his children, At the eleventh hour 
adim sense of the treasure she was losing 
had come across the lady’s fickle, impression- 
able mind, and she felt inclined after all to 
resent Kirsten’s going as a problematical injury 
to herself. “ Just after I had come to know 
you, my dear, when one never can tell what 
may happen,” she said reproachfully. “ If 
we do go up to Mr. Addington’s station, 
you might have been a comfort and good 
company. But atleast,” the speaker nodded 
complacently, “ we have become acquainted 
with each other, as we never could have done 
by letter. We shall never lose sight of each 
other now, shall we, dear? We shall always 
have something to write about, since you 
have been to Australia and seen my home 
and the children, and since you and Mr. 
Addington are no longer personal strangers. 
I have learned what a good, reasonable, 
sweet girl my precious sister’s daughter is, 
and you have got an inkling ”—the speaker 
became a little frolicsome at this point, 
perhaps to rid herself of a secret qualm— 
“that Mr. Addington and I are not such bad 
‘bodies ’ after all, though we have not every- 
thing in our power. Oh ! by-the-bye, Kirsten, 
—I should have called you Chrissy if you had 
stayed much longer—I am surprised that 
my sister and Captain Stewart stuck to that 
antediluvian name—I have a message to 
you from Mr. Addington. You know, I am 
sure, how much regard he has for you, and 
how sorry he is not to be able to come on 
board and see you off; but business, business, 
my love. Women must never interfere with 
its iron fetters, if they would have any peace, 
as you will know some day when you get a 
husband of your own.” 

* T should have been very sorry to interfere 
with Mr. Addington’s business,” said Kirsten, 
with grave sincerity. ‘Besides there is no 
occasion for his putting himself about when 
you are here.” 

“ Quite true, Kirsten, though I assure you 
he would have thought nothing of the trouble. 
Well, what he desired me to tell you was a 
report which he said you might not have 
heard ; though why it should have been kept 
secret from you, of all people, Icannot fathom. 
However, Mr. Addington called it a secret 
which he had only come to know in a round- 








about, chance manner yesterday. Mr. Owen 
is on the point of resigning his office and 
going up the country, possibly to one of the 
diggings. I do not wonder at it, for a man is 
lost without his wife.” 

“ I did not hear it,” said Kirsten, “ though 
he talked of breaking up his establishment,” 
she added thoughtfully. ‘ Perhaps, he did 
not wish to say more in case it should come 
to the children’s ears, and make it worse for 
them when their excitement flags. Katie is 
beginning already to speak of where she will 
sit, and what she will do, and which of her 
old companions she will have for friends, 
when she comes back a grown-up young lady 
to Sydney. And yesterday, when the children 
visited their mother’s grave, they were both 
full of the English flowers they would 
bring across the sea, to plant there on their 
return home. Beville said it would be jolly 
to come and water them, and he would carry 
over baby to see them, forgetting that neither 
will be babies if they live to see those days. 
But it is natural enough for Mr. Owen to 
propose to leave Sydney ; and, except for the 
grave, any other place will be much the same 
to the children, when the life here has faded 
from their minds ; that is if they should ever 
come back to the colony.” 

“There, everybody is preparing to go,” 
cried Mrs. Addington, drawing her lace shawl 
round her shoulders and catching up her 
parasol. “I must take leave of you, my 
love ; don voyage a thousand times. Many 
happy days in old England. So glad to have 
seen my dear sister's child.” 

“Much as I have seen Australia,” Kirsten 
could not help thinking to herself dryly ; but 
she had settled long ago, in her own mind, 
that the poor woman could not help having 
a shallow, versatile nature. Kirsten had to 
hurry away to the assistance of Mr. Owen 
and everybody, for it could not be ex- 
pected that Katie would dislike a scene; 
Beville, though a manly little fellow, restrain- 
ing his feelings to the last gasp, was safe to 
howl when he put his fists into his eyes; 
even the baby would join the chorus, since 
her keeper, a self-indulgent young woman, 
did not attempt to mind what she was about 
on the children’s account, or to restrain her 
grief in tearing herself away from such friends 
as she left in Australia. 

In the middle of the hubbub, Kirsten 
could merely exchange a hasty shake of the 
hand with Mr. Owen, before she saw him turn 
quickly away and disappear in the retreating 
throng. ‘The next instant her every faculty 
was demanded by the children. 
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PART II. 


CHAPTER I.—IN THE “ PRINCE ARTHUR.” 


KirsTEN had been weeks at sea without 
much intermission in her cares, or any save 
the slenderest opportunity of holding inter- 
course with her fellow-passengers. Her 
office of escort and representative mistress 
to the family was no sinecure. Katie and 
Beville needed constant looking after, check- 
ing, and controlling, if they were not to be 
suffered to become general nuisances, or to 
rush into temptation or danger. The baby, 
too, fell into Kirsten’s hands, as the ship 
encountered stormy weather, and the young 
nurse showed herself as incapable of resisting 
sea-sickness as sorrow. She confined herself 
to her berth in the most premonitory or 
convalescent stages of the complaint, without 
ascruple. Kirsten’s arms suffered a chronic 
ache from the unaccustomed load. Her mind 
was racked by anxiety lest she should not 
fulfil, to the baby’s comfort and well-being, 
all the mysteries of bath, toilet, and meals, 
with regard to which Katie was torturingly 
hypercritical in officiously pointing out every 
blunder. Kirsten wore out her own spirits 
with ceaseless devices to keep her animated 
bundle from becoming dull or cross, and 
crying till it grew red and blue on all occa- 
sions, and with getting it to sleep before it 
had disturbed every passenger—literally 
within cry. The maid Lucinda finding that 
her relinquished tesk was quietly taken up 


and sedulously performed by Miss Stewart, 
calmly abdicated her post, and subsided into 
an interesting invalid, or at most an agree- 
able companion, for the rest of the voyage. 

Here the strain of weakness in Kiursten’s 
character became visible ; as she was good in 
obeying she should have been. good in go- 
verning ; but she had the greatest reluctance 
in exacting from another any service she 
could do for herself. To reprimand and com- 
mand were distasteful to her. 

Those of the passengers who were at 
leisure to remark Kirsten’s labours day and 
night for the children, conceived that as she 
was too young to be their mother, she must 
be the most devoted of aunts. The question 
of such a relationship started the idea in the 
children’s plastic minds, ‘“ Oh! do let us 
call you ‘Auntie,’ Miss Stewart,” urged 
Katie, hugging Kirsten in a slightly oppres- 
sive way which the child had sometimes. 
‘Tt sounds so much nicer than Miss Stewart, 
which is so stiff, and does not make us feel 
as if we had anybody belonging to us.” 

“ Auntie Stewart, Auntie Stewart, Auntie 
Stewart,” shouted Beville with the senseless 
reiteration of childhood. 

But Kirsten was mindful of two objections. 
She thought that poor Mrs. Owen, who had 
held herself so far aloof from her dependents 
till circumstances proved too much for her, 
would have repudiated the imaginary con- 





nection. Kirsten hadalsoa strong sympathy 
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with the principle of the old Dutch lady’s 
speech, when she insisted in her. limited 
Efglish vocabulary, with a foreign prolonga- 
tion of her 1’s, “ The tr-ruth is the tr-ruth.” 

“We are so fond of you, Miss Stewart, 

ou might let us say ‘ Aunt,’” cajoled Katie. 

“You may be quite as fond of me under 
the name of ‘ Miss Stewart,’ Katie. What’s 
in a name? Why, I maybe adored as ‘ Miss 
Stewart.’” 

“ Adored ! no, that would be idolatry,” cor- 
rected Katie. ‘‘ That would be very wrong, 
"Miss Stewart.” 

“ Hold your tongue, Kattens. Miss Stew- 
art cannot do wrong,” interposed Beville, in- 
dignantly emphasising his contradiction by 
administering a resounding thump on Katie’s 
pack ; then, retreating to the opposite end of the 
cabin, he further ‘‘ shied ”—to borrow one of 
his own expressions—Baby’s stockings, lying 
conveniently to hand, at his sister. Katie 
ducked her head to avoid the missile, which, 
missing the mark, hit Kirsten unexpectedly 
on the nose, to the mingled consternation 
and delight, and consequent reconciliation, of 
the children. 

“You are two foolish chicks,” retorted 
Kirsten, smoothing down the aggrieved fea- 
ture, “ therefore, in the meantime,*I can do 
no wrong, for you—just as there was no plural 
in German grammar for an aspiring beginner 
pestering the teacher by forestalling his ex- 
planations, instead of minding the business 
of the moment—‘ Thereis no plural foryou,’ he 
said. Ican do nowrong for you till you are big 
and have sense, so that I had better continue 
Miss Stewart. But that is not to hinder you 
from caring for me,” finished Kirsten with a 
little relenting. In truth, she yearned for 
affection, and began to thrill with pleasure, 
and to threaten to become the happy bond- 
slave of the baby from the day it held out 
its arms and crowed in response to her atten- 
tions, 

Of all the other passengers in the Prince 
Arthur, whom Kirsten had so seldom time to 
notice, the group which touched her most 
consisted of a family party travelling second- 
class. ‘There was a hale and hearty Scotch 
couple, a farmer and his wife, who, like Ker- 
sten’s former friends, had been adventurous 
enough to go all the long road to Australia to 
visit a son settled there. But they had pos- 
sessed an additional and powerful reason, for 
what in their case was to be only a tempo- 
Taty stay. They had carried with them an 
only daughter, a young girl “ far gone in con- 
Sumption.” They had fondly trusted that 
the dry warm air of the most favourable portion 








of the great island might arrest her disease ; 
and they had made up their minds to the 
incalculable sacrifice of leaving her behind 
them with her brother, if a moderate degree 
of health and a continuance of life could be 
secured to her, thousands of miles away from 
the old Dumfries-shire farm in which the 
parents’ lot was cast. Their tender, heart- 
breaking project was in vain; the girl had 
been no better of the change of climate, and 
the father and mother were bringing her back 
with them, reconciled in a small measure to 
their sore disappointment, by the assurance 
that she was still theirs to die in their arms, 
Kirsten’s heart warmed to such a couple— 
the more because they were Scotch ; and she 
was interested in the trifling coincidence that 
the poor girl’s name happened to be “ Kir- 
sten,” like herown. Shecould not help con- 
trasting the fates of the two Kirstens—that 
of the doted-on invalid, whose every move- 
ment was watched and hung over by the 
loving protectors, who had cared for her from 
infancy up to wemanhood, and that of the 
girl left alone in the world to give her life to 
strangers, to shelter others, but no more to 
be sheltered in turn. As Kirsten kept the 
baby and stood guard on Katie and Reville 
in her place on deck during the fine weather, 
she often occupied herself watching with 
wistful pity the hectically pretty, frequently 
querulous girl, established among her cloaks 
and shawls, waited upon as though she had 
been a queen, with the devoted father and 
mother the humblest of her retainers, bound 
to her by a thousand favours. 

Katie and Beville were not always naughty, 
poor children! They were sometimes unim- 
peachable in their bright winning ways, when 
Katie forgot to play a part, or to air her supe- 
riority to the world of girls, and Beville had no 
small mischief in hand. Then, when the baby 
was also moderately flourishing, Kirsten found 
time to enjoy the fresh salt air, with the aspects 
of the seaand sky under glorious sunsets and 
magnificent moonlights. But one day both 
of the elder children, the one after the other, 
fell into vexatious scrapes. Katie went and 
“made up” to the great lady of the voyage, who 
did not think anybody else in the ship worthy 
to be spoken to, and whose dictum in this re- 
spect had been so far confirmed that she was 
left to her own company, and that of her maid 
and man, in dignified seclusion. This great 
personage had sufficient womanly instincts 
not yet fossilized in her, to prevent her from 
annihilating the audacious little intruder on 
her privacy, on the spot; but the victim took 
occasion to send an imperious message to 
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Kirsten within the hour—that Mrs. Comber- 
mere would thank the person who had charge 
of a fair-haired pert little girl of nine or ten 
on board, to look after her and keep her in 
her proper place, which was certainly not to 
put herself in the way of a lady and annoy 
her with a child’s chatter. 

“Oh, for shame, Katie! How could you 
bring down such a rebuke on yourself and 
me ?” cried Kirsten to the slightly discom- 
fited offender, who was still sufficiently her- 
self to protest— 

* Well, Miss Stewart, I thought the lady 
looked lonely, and, as nobody went up and 
spoke to her, I had better take a little notice 
of her. I only asked her if she had been at 
sea when she was a girl like me; that is if 
she could recollect, for it must be such a long 
time ago; and whether she was as good a 
sailor as I am. Oh, and I offered to show 
her how I was working my sachet in crewels ! 
and I said she might learn, if she were quick 
and took pains.” 

“ My dear Katie, I am afraid you are in- 
corrigible,” declared Kirsten witha groan. “I 
know you did not mean any harm, but will 
you never wait till you are noticed? Are you 
incapable of understanding that that is a 
child’s, ay, even a man or a woman’s best 
part? Can nobody persuade you, with all the 
nice work you see done by the grown-up 
people round you, that a little girl’s poor, 
trifling bungle of a piece of needle-work is 
not a subject for observation and imitation ?” 

Kirsten had not done lecturing Katie when 
Beville was brought before her, making a 
stony face, for to do him justice he was above 
impudence, as he was beyond dissimulation 
for its own sake. An angry seaman held the 
child by the jacket. 

“Would you keep this dratted imp of a 
boy—you’ll forgive the freedom—beside you, 
marm, and hinder him from corrupting lads 
as have nothing save their characters to de- 
pend upon? Here are all the trumpery but- 
tons which he gave in exchange for them 
shells as is bulging out his breeches pockets 
at this blessed moment.” 

Beville had an inextinguishable spirit of 
barter in him, which might have marked him 
out to discriminating eyes as a born merchant, 
like the German boy who was so careful in 
the disposal of his peach-stone, in one of the 
well-beloved fables of the Fatherland. Be- 
ville’s trial of wits on this occasion had been 
with a cabin-boy, who chanced to be the 
nephew of the able-bodied seaman denounc- 
ing the culprit to Kirsten. The coveted 
possession had been some worthless shells, 








aa! 
for which Beville had exchanged the little 
studs and wrist-buttons which had set off his 
dress suit. The small trader had been misleq 
in the transaction, like the great Franklin 
with the whistle, and had paid too dear for 
his fancy; but he persisted, against all testi. 
mony, in preferring the shells, which he was 
compelled to disgorge. He looked ruefully 
after them as they were inexorably forfeited, 
and turned disdainfully from the restored 
buttons. He was stubborn in his error of 
judgment, while he gave no sign of penitence, 
though Katie added her lecture to Kirsten’s, 
which to Kirsten looked in this instance a 
little like Satan reproving Sin. The child 
continued obdurate till he came to offer his 
good-night kiss to Kirsten. 

*“‘ Good night, Beville,” she answered; “but 
it would be a mockery to kiss me to-night, 
You don’t care for my good opinion, and so 
you have disappointed and hurt me. You 
promised not to use any more of your things 
instead of money, unless you asked somebody 
who would know whether you were at liberty 
to dispose of them, and whether you were 
making a fair exchange. You had no right 
to give away your buttons, which are not 
really yours to do with as you like. They 
are part of your clothes, entrusted to your 
care by your papa, to be lawfully used, not 
needlessly wasted and destroyed. And to 
barter them is far worse than to spoil them 
by-recklessness. If you don’t take care, Be- 
ville, I am afraid you will end by establishing 
a newspaper with exchange sheets ten times 
as full as those in the Queen ; or perhaps you 
will found the biggest barter-shop for goods 
in kind—a sort of improved pawnbroker’s— 
in Sydney.” 

The prospect, so far as it was understood, 
turned oft the reverse of disagreeable to 
Beville, but he could not get over Miss Stew- 
art’s refusing to kiss him when he said good 
night. She had never omitted the salute 
before, but had seemed to put some value on 
it, as if she liked the little ceremony, till in 
punishing him she showed herself willing to 
submit to a deprivation herself. ‘This added 
an amount of seriousness to the quarrel, and 
of heinousness to the delinquency which lay 
at the bottom of it. 

Then Kirsten remembered the little lad 
had no mother, with a mother’s readiness to 
condone an offence, and soften the sinner’s 
heart by the long-suffering, unfailing love of 
her kiss. She felt her heart smite her for the 
tremendous austerity of her sentence, and 
went and kissed the child as he was falling 
asleep. 
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“I’m sorry I fended you, Miss Stewart,” | pare for the worst—all hands on deck—take 


muttered Beville drowsily, but contritely. ‘I 
won't go in for bargains again.” 


CHAPTER II.—A LIGHTNING FLASH. 


TuaT night there was a violent thunder- 
storm, which caused Kirsten to hurry the 
children from the deck and anticipate their 
usual hour of going to bed; not that 


either Katie or Beville were frightened by | 
Then Kirsten showed herself able to com- 


the crash of the thunder or the gleams of the 
lightning. What modern child is so much 
as awed by the solemnity of a thunder-storm? 
Vet Beville was a little subdued under his 
bravado, if he had been quite at liberty to 
show what he felt. He did whisper, while 
Katie was labouring to induct into him her 
own very original theory of electricity, “Don’t 
talk, Kattens; it ain’t polite to talk when 
God Almighty’s speaking. Hasn’t Miss 
Stewart said that it is God’s voice breaking 
the cedars of Lebanon ?” 

Then he was in terror lest he should have 
compromised his manliness, and added as an 
amendment to his speech— 

“Not that I should mind being out in such 
aflare-up. It would be just jolly.” 

“Miss Stewart, Beville is calling the 
thunder-storm a ‘flare-up,’” reported Katie 
in high disgust. 

Aiter the children had fallen asleep, and 
the storm sounded as if it were passing away, 
Kirsten was startled, and ata loss to account 
for the sudden commotion she heard over- 
head. Had somebody been struck by the 
electric fluid when the storm was at its 
height, and had the accident only been 
discovered now ? 

“Preserve us all! what’s that, miss?” 
cried Lucinda, who had been lying for a long 
time with her fingers in her ears and her 
head buried in the bed-clothes, and had 
just begun to shake herself up with the com- 
fortable conviction that the danger was over. 

It was a noise like the first blast of “a 
rushing, mighty wind,” and at the same 
moment the tread of many feet, hurrying to 
and fro, could be distinguished still more 
plainly overhead. 

The next instant the cabin door, which 
had not been locked for the night, was pushed 
open by a fellow-passenger, who, in fleeing 
to rescue what he could of his worldly goods, 
remembered the little family. “Ship on 
fire!” he cried, as if he were reading a tele- 
gram, with the terseness bred of imminent 
peril. “ Lightning caught shrouds—extend- 
ing fast—no rain fallen—accident not seen 
at once—may be put out yet, but better pre- 
2 








what can be carried, in case boats launched.” 

The excited figure vanished like the light- 
ning which had caused the disaster. It might 
have cost that man his life, and what worldly 
goods remained to him, to deliver the brief, 
fragmentary announcement. 

Kirsten stood stock still and dumb for an 
instant, while Lucinda uttered a loud wail, 
which awoke all the three children at once. 


mand under trying circumstances. 

“Help me to take up and dress the chil- 
dren. Be silent, woman, if you value your 
life!” 

At that appeal Lucinda’s piercing shriek 
subsided into a quavering cry, which matched 
the unconscious weeping of the baby, while 
Katie and Beville trembled and whimpered, 
but were submissive in the shock of the 
surprise. 

In a very few minutes Kirsten had her 
troop ready. They stumbled on deck, form- 
ing one of the many scared groups rapidly 
assembling there, amidst the tumult —rising 
louder and louder—of terror and desperate 
effort to cope with the mighty enemy which 
had sprung upon them out of the storm-cloud, 
like a tiger from its lair. There was already a 
red glow from that part of the ship where the 
damage had been done, throwing a brightness 
beyond that of noon-day over the immediate 
vicinity, darkening the night-lights, and 
shrouding the rest of the vessel in deeper 
obscurity. Happily, the wind was in a 
favourable direction for blowing out to sea 
the sparks, which threatened still further to 
endanger the vessel, and the blinding, stifling 
volumes of smoke. But as good and evil 
are inextricably blended in this world, the 
direction of the wind formed one reason why 
the mischief had not been sooner discovered. 
There was an additional misfortune in the 
fact that the breeze, which had slumbered 
during the day, was now not only awake, 
but rising to a stiff gale, and fanning the 
flames. There had been little or no rain as 
yet with the storm, and, since dry weather 
had prevailed for some time before, every- 
thing was in the most combustible state. 

But a good captain, a_well-disciplined 
crew, a fire-engine in perfect order, and ‘no 
want of volunteers to replenish the line of 
men plying buckets as well as hose, were 
there. 

When Kirsten could judge for herself she 
saw there was far less disorder than might 
have been expected. ‘There was well-war- 
ranted confidence in the officers and sailors. 
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Hope did not readily die out of the hearts 
of the passengers, among whom the men for 
the most part were eager to lend a hand in 
fighting the foe, for their own lives and the 
lives of those dear to them, and perhaps 
with God’s blessing beating it back and 


coming off victorious. Even the women 
huddled together on the poop, as far from 
the fire as possible, with their teeth chatter- 
ing in spite of the sultry night which was be- 
ginning to acquire a fresh horrible sultriness, 
were still able to listen to the encouraging 
reports of the men, and the cheering reas- 
surances from the ship’s officers. 

The first to lose her head was the unlucky 
Lucinda. 

“Oh dear! oh dear! ” she took to sobbing 
and screaming anew, “‘to think that I went 
for to leave Australia to be roasted alive like 
this. Whatever shall I do? God have mussy 
on my sins! And I shall never see my true 
love Bill—as he signed hisself—no, never no 
more !” 

Kirsten was sorry for the poor creature, 
but she was forced to remonstrate with her 
vigorously, and reproach her sharply. 

“You have not so much as a singe upon 
you yet, Lucinda, and please God you may 
never have; but is He likely to have more 
mercy upon you and me if we have none 
upon others? Upon His little ones, for 
instance, these children He has given us, 
whom you are doing your best to frighten 
out of their wits by ill-chosen words with 
frightful associations? Oh, woman! what poor 
love you must have for him you call your 
true love, if you think that death can separate 
you—if your love is not stronger than death, 
whether it come soon or late, peacefully or 
violently.” 

Lucinda’s dismal moan roused other moans, 
more or less restrained, and the greatest harm 
was done, so far as the children were con- 
cerned. At the words “ roasted alive,” Katie 
became convulsed with real hysterics, and 
Beville flung himself down, with his face on 
the planks, to smother the roar bursting from 
his lips. 

‘* My dear little lambs, don’t mind her,” 
implored Kirsten ; “listen tome. Katie, you 
are almost a woman in some things ; Beville, 
you are my little man. See, all these 
brave men and kind gentlemen are doing 
their utmost to help us. They have not 


given in; they still trust to put out the fire, 
else they would leave it to take its way. 
And even at the worst, would God abandon 
us? Would He not hold us still, as He holds 
both the water and the fire, in the hollow of 





a 
His hand? Would it be so hard to go with. 
out further delay to your own mamma, whom 
you were so sorry to lose only the other day 
while I should go to my dear old father and 
mother, of whom I have sometimes told you? 
You know many a Bible story; have you 
forgotten all when it is fittest you should 
remember them? Who waiked with Daniel 
in the furnace? Who went to meet His 
disciples on the sea? Who cails Himself 
the Good Shepherd, and carries the lambs in 

His bosom? Oh, my darlings! you need 

not be afraid.” 

“ Do you think He will come on deck and 
put out the fire?” gasped Katie. 

Beville rolled himself over to inform her, 
‘*If you will hold me tight, Miss Stewart 
—for Kattens and me we must hold by each 
other—then we shall all be together.” Aftera 
pause he added, with a shade of buoyance 
returning to his voice, “ After I have seen 
my mamma you will take me with you to 
see your mamma and papa, won't you?” 

At that minute the very seaman who had 
brought Beville to book for his last bit of 
naughtiness, hurried past. Chancing to catch 
a glimpse of the little face, with its attempt 
at courage, and its ghost of a smile, the ma 
cried out, “Come, you are a brave litt 
guv’nor after all. I won’t lose sight of youy 
my hearty, any more than of my sister’s lad 
over there, if the worst come to the worst,” 

The opportune words steadied and warmed 
Kirsten’s quaking, chilling heart, quaking 
and chilling in spite of her faith and devotion 
in the face of what might be the awful ordeal 
before her. 

The fire appeared to grow less and less, to 
be really yielding to the indefatigable exer- 
tions to subdue it. Eager congratulations, 
now assuming a tone of deep thankfulness, 
and again of wild gaiety, already resounded 
on all sides. In the comfort of this belief, 
which their own eyes and ears confirmed, 
Katie and Beville, the baby, and even 
Lucinda—worn out by unusual wakefulness, 
fright, and misery—actually fell asleep, or 
dozed, nestling among the wraps with which 
Kirsten’s mindfulness had provided them. 

Kirsten was left alone to watch and observe 
that the fire, like other slaves aspiring to 
become masters, had more than one lull 
and fresh outbreak, till it seemed to have 
taken a firmer hold, and to be rising into a 
pyramid more glowing than ever. Premature 
congratulations were replaced by lamenta- 
tions, low at first, waxing louder and louder, 
and, when Kirsten distinguished an order to 
lower a boat, it rang in her ear like the knell 
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oftheir hope of escape. But would the noble 
cry not arise again, as she had read of its 
being uttered in similar straits, “ Women and 
children first!” Then she remarked that 
there was quite a crowd of women and chil- 
dren, far more than would fill the boat, 
gathered waiting at the point from which it 
was to be lowered... It would be useless for 
her to rouse the children and press forward. 
_ Other boats must follow; she would leave 
the children undisturbed to the last—for that 
matter, they would be more easily removed 
asleep thanawake. Butas for Lucinda, shehad 
started up and rushed aft. She was struggling 
frantically to push her way and secure a place 
‘ among the claimants for instant rescue, utterly 
heedless of whom or what she left behind. 

A ghastly sense of desolation came over 
Kirsten. Her loneliness was brought home 
to her with terrible force by the desertion of 
Lucinda. She could not forget herself at 
this moment, when there was no one else to 
think of her and fight for her. She could not 
forsake the children as the other girl had 
done. Yet they were no children of hers 
any more than of Lucinda’s. A tempta- 
tion to selfishness so horrible that it sick- 
ened her while it clutched at her _heart- 
Strings, seized hold of her. She had done 
her very best for these children, who had 
been imposed upon her, as she knew very 
well, quite as much by the selfishness of their 
father as by his regard for their welfare. Was 
she called upon to sacrifice herself for them ? 
There might be room for one in the boat, 
when three were out of the question, so 
at least Lucinda had calculated. Kirsten 
might call attention to the sleeping children, 
and beg that they should be put into the next 
boat. The sailor who had promised to look 
after Beville would also see to Katie and 
the baby. If they perished they would meet 
their fate asleep, locked-in each other’s arms, 
and could death come better to young, 
innocent souls ? 

There had been some delay in lowering the 
boat. In the middle of the pause, a quick 
sharp cry reached Kirsten where she sat, and 
sounded like a strange supernatural com- 
mentary on her thoughts. It was her own 
name, “ Kirsten!” followed by the words, 
“Oh! where are you? come this minute,” 
uttered in accents of passionate, pleading 
summons. Were her father and mother per- 
mitted to draw near to her, in the border-land 
between life and death in which she stood ? 
Were they calling to her across the gulf, to 
Siffer herself to be saved? Nay, it was 


another father and mother in search of their 











Kirsten, from whom, in their _half-frantic 
struggle to secure special provision for her 
need and because of their tender care for her 
infirmities, they had been separated in the 
commotion. Yet of all to whom unkind, 
cruel death was brought near, there seemed 
none to whom it could be less of an evil 
than to this poor Kirsten. She was the only 
invalid on board, and she was a hopeless in- 
valid, A month or two at most would in all 
probability end her doomed life. Were these 
weeks of increasing suffering and prolonged 
death so much worth preserving? Were the 
fierce scorching and suffocation, which would 
be over in not many more minutes than it 
takes to tell the woeful tale, so much worse 
than the hectic fever and the wasting lungs, 
which would throb in every pulse, and pant 
in every breath, till life ebbed out, as water 
trickles drop by drop, while the conscious 
victim was called on to contemplate every 
stage of the grievous process, to anticipate 
the deadly weariness and faintness of the 
end? 

These thoughts had already crossed Kir- 
sten’s mind in the course of the last couple 
of hours heaped up with strange experience, 
as she had caught glimpses of the faithful 
father and mother, forgetful of themselves 
even in these supreme moments—he with 
snatched-up pillows, she dragging a down 
quilt, and both supporting with their disen- 
gaged arms the feeble, agitated girl, who 
ought in the course of nature to have sup- 
ported and shielded her parents, Kirsten 
had asked herself whether in the appalling 
tempest of misery these loving people would 
not be spared some pangs? Whether it 
would not be a consolation to them,all to 
die together ? 

Yet here was the agonised cry “ Kirsten! 
Kirsten !” which Kirsten Stewart could obey 
as if a call to herself, as it might indeed prove, 
a sign that she was the Kirsten to be rescued 
for a long useful career. She could not hope 
for a moment, even if she had been capable of 
committing the fraud, to impose herself, when 
the confusion was wildest, upon the wretched 
pair. But she might protest that she was a 
second Kirsten who had answered to their 
call. She might declare that she had as 
gooda right to be saved as the first girl ; and 
the new-comer might strengthen the hands 
of those passengers who were growing despe- 
rately impatient, well-nigh furious at the 
stoppage, and urging that the lives of many , 
were not to be risked for that of one. 

Further, if the lost Kirsten’s father and 
mother, in the abandonment of their despair, 
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let a craven, selfish spirit tempt them as it 
was tempting Kirsten Stewart, and permitted 
themselves to be pushed empty-handed into 
the boat, then she might devote the rest 
of her days to making up to them for the 
involuntary injury she had inflicted on them. 
She would be to them instead of the 
daughter who must have soon gone from 
them in any circumstances. 

What! would she, Kirsten Stewart, risk 
meeting the mother of these children when 
her own time came, face her reproach- 
ful glance, listen to her accusing words, 
“What have you done with my children that 
were intrusted to your care, bad and faithless 
servant?” Would she risk meeting her own 
father and seeing the misery of his humilia- 
tion? “I was an erring man, but I was also 
a loyal soldier in my day—where did my 
daughter get the spirit which made her a 
traitress?” And hear her mother’s wailing 
response, “ Not from me, Dugald; I was an 
erring woman, but I never failed any mortal 
that put confidence in me.” And would 
Kirsten dare to meet the sorrowful shame of 
His eyes, who could remind her, ‘‘ My worst 
enemies said of me, He saved others, Him- 
self He cannot save”? 

Could she bear to remember that when 
Beville started from his sleep with the glar- 
ing eyes and fiery fingers, and breath as of 
the pit upon him, there was no Miss Stewart 
to hold him tight, and with the other hand 
to clasp the baby to her breast, and help 
Katie to put up for them all their last earthly 
prayer ? 

The lonely, simple, sensitive girl, was fitter 
to perish by a thousand violent deaths, than 
to be guilty of such an abandonment of her 
- trust, when the devil which had been resisted 
fled from her abashed. 

A calm fell upon Kirsten, her mind grew 
clearer than it had been throughout the 
catastrophe ; she was able to see with com- 
parative composure that the boat was lowered 
and instantly filled, as it shot across the track 
of red light which the burning ship cast on 
the sea. She could recognise four faces. 
Lucinda was there, thrust by her own exer- 
tions into a prominent place. And not only 
were the father and mother of the other Kir- 
sten among the boat’s occupants, they must 
have found their lost daughter in the act of 
starting; for there she was too, lying with her 
head on her father’s shoulder, her wan face 
rosy from the reflected glare—while her 
mother grasped the girl’s hands, as if the 
old woman still congratulated herself in an 
ecstasy over her recovered treasure. 








Kirsten congratulated herself also with an 
impulse of pure generosity. When she looked 
round again she saw Beville’s friendly ap- 
tagonist at her elbow. His generally smart 
sailor’s clothes were thoroughly begrimed, 
and he was wiping the sweat drops from his 
forehead, but he spoke as briskly as ever, 

‘‘Keep up your heart, marm, there are 
more boats, and you'll be the next to go, I'll 
see tothat ’ere. Why! the babbies are sleep- 
ing in the din and glare as sound as them 
Babes o’ the Wood. It do make a man’s 
heart soft like—just to look at’em. But] 
mustn’t stay. We shan’t give in and allow 
this darned fire to have it all to itself—not 
yetabit. There ain’t a pinch of powder on 
board, so we’ve time to look round. We'te 
right in the track of ships, and that first boat 
needn’t have been in such a funk to put off; 
but some folks—like your young ‘oman, 
marm, never know when they are well off, 
Why, the skies may send us help yet, before 
all is done.” 

Sure enough the words were not out of his 
mouth, when a great rain-drop splashed on 
the brown leathern skin of his hand, and with 
a triumphant, “ There, didn’t I tell ee so?” 
he pulled some tarpaulin farther over the 
little party, and rolled off to the heart of the 
scene of action. 

Kirsten had never so welcomed a refresh- 
ing shower on her parched garden, as she 
hailed the rush of that tropical rain-fall which 
hissed and spluttered on the blaze in front of 
her. The deluge certainly delayed the ruin 
which was too far advanced to be more than 
checked, and it was under its nearly blinding 
auspices that the look-out shouted the still 
gladder tidings, “Ship ahoy!” 

Kirsten believing that'all would now be 
saved, took fresh courage and thanked God 
fervently ; and within less than an hour after 
midnight every remaining passenger, together 
with the crew and captain, were safe on board 
the Britannia, another English screw steamer 
bound likewise for London. ‘The cargo of 
wool had to be left to its fate, but the mails 
and much of the passengers’ luggage were 
recovered before the smouldering, and, at last, 
water-logged Prince Arthur was suffered to 
fall to leeward. Kirsten, amidst the chattering 
of the children in their new quarters, could 
not help wondering gratefully, with a reviving 
sense of amusement, how one could be burnt 
out, at sea too, with so little damage. 

There was some anxiety for the welfare of 
the boat which had left the ship ; but it turned 
up in the course of the following day, with 
weary rowers and an exhausted company, one 
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of whom, however, had passed beyond all 
bodily weariness, though she could hardly 
be said to have died of the exposure. The 
sick Kirsten had been in a fainting fit, from 
the shock of the fire, when she was discovered 
and lifted into the boat. She had _ never re- 
gained consciousness but mercifully died, pil- 
lowed and succoured to the last, as her 
earliest infancy had been cared for. She was 
buried at sea amidst many sympathisers with 
the mourners, for the lookers-on felt in- 
stinctively the harsh contrast between their 
rescued possessions of health and happiness, 
and the lifeless figure before them. But 
human eyes see only in part. 

All the apology which Lucinda offered, for 
her absence without leave, was contained in 
the voluble speech— 

“Laws, miss! if I had knowed you and the 
children and the rest would all have been 
took off before the ’orrid fire got your length, 
I would not have stirred a step to go into 
that nasty boat. - My gownd, and it happened 
unfortunately to be my second best, was 
a’most torn from my back in the scrimmage. 
That grand madam as is not to be spoke to, 
or looked at, if you please, took the lion’s 
share of the blankets and cloaks, though 
some did say that the last were her own—the 
more shame to her to fill up the boat with 
them. I can tell you, I was cold at the 
marrow and sick at the heart, with that 
tumbling sea, without my supper, and only a 
drop of brandy served out far into the small 
hours, to comfort us shaking ladies. I do 
believe I’ve caught the nerves, or the rheu- 
matics in my bones, and shan’t get quit of 
them for the rest of my days. What will my 
young man, as expects to find me hup to 


_ anything, say to that? Miss Katie, it was you 


who were well off.” 

“You might have stayed with us then, 
Lucinda,” said Katie with much dignity, 
“and not run like a hunted hare at the first 
word of danger.” 

“It was not the word of danger, miss,” 
(Lucinda defended herself with a genuine 
shudder), “‘ it was the thing itself—the being 
grilled and frizzled as you have not seen 
meat done, that I could not wait for.” 

“Not seen meat done, Nurse—I mean 
Lucinda! indeed I have seen meat stewed 
and parboiled, which is a great deal worse 
than grilled and frizzled,” cried Katie, eager 
to vindicate her extensive culinary know- 
ledge. 

“And Katie and I once baked a mouse 
tabby had killed, and I had skinned, in a 
cocoanut shell in the oven, but mamma would 





not let us eat it.” Beville communicated his 
quota of experience—not without an evident 
regret for the absence of that proof of the 
pudding which is contained in the “ preeing” 
of it. 

** My dear, I wonder you like to recall the 
baulked feast,” said Kirsten. 


CHAPTER IIIL—ARRIVED—IN HOWARD 
STREET. 

Tue Britannia sailed safely into the 
docks within a reasonable time of the date 
fixed for its arrival, as if there were no such 
things as fires and wrecks at sea. Kirsten 
stood on deck detaining a child by each 
hand, while Lucinda consented to hold the 
baby till her friend should come for her. She 
was happier in this anticipation than her so- 
called mistress, who scarcely expected that 
Mr. Owen’s banker would imagine his duty 
extended to sending to meet her, and ad- 
vising her where she should take lodgings in 
the meantime. Of what use could Kirsten 
be if she were not capable of looking out 
for the children and herself in such simple 
matters as engaging cabs, collecting and ap- 
propriating the goods which were left to 
them, and finding a temporary shelter? This 
quiet, retiring little woman was not at all 
timid, distract, or panic-stricken in such cir- 
cumstances. The call for service at her 
hands brought her to the front with all her 
wits about her, as surely as the voice of duty 
and the bugle-call of his regiment had bidden 
her father fall in, be on the alert, and do all 
that a good soldier could accomplish in every 
phase of active service. 

“Look! look! Miss Stewart,” cried Katie 
and Beville in one breath, as if a prince with 
whom they had some connection were come 
on board. Itwas Lucinda’s “true love Bill” 
in his holiday sportsman’s coat and holiday 
sham ring, caressing Lucinda as confidently 
and easily as Lucinda received the caress, 
and then bustling away, as he said, to “ spot” 
her boxes. 

Then Lucinda transferred the baby to 
Kirsten’s arms with the all-sufficient explana- 
tion: “ Now that my intended has come, and 
since you paid my wage correct this morning, 
Miss Stewart, I'll be off at once. I can’t 
keep Bill waiting: he ain’t the fellow to 
wait, so I hope you'll get on fairly without 
me, and I wishes you and the young people 
all ’ealth and ’appiness.” 

With a little common sense and common 
prudence, modest intelligence, good-humour, 
and a civil tongue in her head, no young 
lady. need really be afraid — not merely to 
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walk alone in a London park, but even to | She might even have quartered, without know. 
land encumbered with children and luggage | ing it at the time, famous characters who had 


from a great steamboat. 
sharks abroad very formidable to thought- 
less sailors with money in their pockets, or 
to poor, ignorant, foolish young women, but | 
the sharks are not for such as Kirsten. 

After just a trifle of excitement and fatigue, 


There may be | 


not disagreeable to a healthy, capable young | 
woman, ‘Kirsten had not only her flock, but | rences, which Kirsten was prepared to give her, 
their goods, disposed around her in a couple because the landlady was in her turn a reader 


of cabs. 
bustle and expense of which she sought to 
avoid, but for a temporary lodging, the ad- 
dress of which had been given” to her by a 
trustworthy elderly lady on board. 

The drive was long, but Katie and Beville, 
and, to tell the truth, Kirsten herself, so far 
as the baby would let her, had not time to 
weary of the roar of traffic and the throngs of 
people in the unpicturesque but suggestive 
streets, which were richly enlivening after 
the monotony of a voyage. The comparisons 
with Sydney were endless and bewildering, 
till the first spark of jealous patriotism awoke 
in the children, as their colonial pride was 
wounded by the oppressive size of the rival 
city. 

‘You may say what you like, Miss Stewart, 
about Sydney’s not being much bigger than 
some of the suburbs of London. You have 
no sunshine worth speaking of here, and no 
verandahs, or creepers, or Palmatta hats. The 
whole place is dingy and: mouldy and dark, 
like the towns down the coal-pits I have 
read of.” 

“Oh, Katie, this when it is a June day, 
with the blue sky and the sun certainly some- 
where overhead! What would you say of 
London in a November fog ?” 

The lodgings were in Howard Street, Nor- 
folk Street, off the Strand, with the din of the 
modern Babylon all around, and two-penny 
omnibuses and penny steamers within three 
minutes’ walk. It pleased Kirsten to recall 
that Norfolk Street was the locality of Dickens's 
honest, chirruping Mrs. Lirriper. And so far 
as the girl could discriminate—young as she 
was, she did not make a bad reader of faces— 
her landlady was honest also, although a shade 
care-worn and austere in the midst of her 
civility. Mrs. Dawes looked as if she had a 
struggle to live, and had herself sustained 
imposition in the course of her career— 
perhaps had lodged adventurers and adven- 
turesses who had done their best, in the 


middle of their false accusations against her | 


She was bound, not for a hotel, the | of faces. 





subsequently figured before the world as no. 
torious criminals, lending a certain distinction, 
which was still the reverse of advantageous 
for letting purposes, to the house in which 
the heroes and heroines had concocted their 
nefarious schemes. 

Yet Mrs. Dawes asked for none of the refe. 


She could not follow her vocation 
with ordinary intelligence without becomingso, 
And one keen glance at Kirsten’s whole air 
and address, her plain good travelling dressin 
excellent taste, her quiet inpffensive manner, 
her sensible gentle face, was more than enough 
for the experienced woman. She did not wait 
for the mention of her old employer, Miss 
Rotherham, who had mentioned Howard 
Street to Kirsten, and told her that if Mrs, 
Dawes would accommodate the party they 
would find themselves comfortable ; and if 
Mrs. Dawes’s rooms were occupied she would 
tell Miss Stewart of other respectable apart- 
ments in the same convenient locality. 

Easily pleased and quick to make allow- 
ance, Kirsten thought, and taught the chil- 
dren to think, everything quite nice. The 
carpets and wall-papers were clean if a trifle 
pronounced in their patterns and colours, The 
chairs, sofa, and beds were whole—without 
broken arms, legs, or springs. ‘The stiffly- 
starched white window curtains and anti- 
macassars, which have sunk into middle-class 
lodging-house banners, were wonderfully white 
for town. ‘The improvised dinner was not at 
all badly prepared or unpalatable, while the 
prospect of tea was still better; and there 
was absolutely a vestige of rurality in this | 
comparatively quiet haven of a street, in the’ 
centre of dust and noise, leading everywhere. 
On the coping above the door of the ale-house 
opposite, there were a gracious Virginia 
creeper and a humble Creeping Jenny, with 
their long, sweeping and swaying green, and 
yellow starred sprays. These not only beat 
hollow all the stiff, staring scarlet geraniums 
in the window-boxes near, the trailing plants 
faintly whispered in the ears of the little folk 
a murmur of more exquisite festoons. 

The next morning, Kirsten thought it better 
to make her first visit to Mr. Barnard without 
the children. She left Katie content to be in 
charge, and Beville too well amused with the 
look out from the windows, while he could 
vary his inspection of the world of London 


for making away with their cold mutton and | in Howard Street, by playing with Baby Sa, 


tea, to defraud her of the rent of her rooms. who took kindly to creeping about the steady 
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floor. She had developed far more than the 
rest of them during the voyage, seeing that 
she had a great deal to do before she could 
be a woman. She was now for ever stretch- 
ing and plunging her little legs in what were 
considered wild essays at the most rudi-| 


mentary attempts at walking. Her “ goo-goo” | 


began to merge into articulate sounds, for 
being a girl, she was clearly eager to make her 
first remark. She had even acquired an indi- 
vidual name in the last syllable of her goodly 
patronymic “Clarissa.” She could not be 
expected to give or get her title in full for 





many a day, therefore “Sa” had been hit on, 
lopped off and adapted betimes to her use, 
and already she “‘Sa—Saed ” gratifyingly. 
Kirsten, as she walked lightly along the 
Strand, in this the only time she was free 
from care in London, and on many another 





day when her courageous, trustful spirit and 
singular unselfishness helped her to see far 
beyond her own worries and apprehensions, 
found common London—the great city which 
so far lays bare its life and its heart to be 
seen and studied by every thoughtful way- 
farer—a world too large and engrossing for 
her opportunities. She might be sorrowful 
to heart-break, she could never be dull among 
the turmoil of men, any more than in the 
quiet of the fields. 


CHAPTER IV.—WHAT MR. BARNARD HAD 
TO SAY. 


WHEN the bank was reached, a clerk con- 
ducted Kirsten into the presence of his princi- 
pal. Mr. Barnard, in his usefully handsome, 
usefully worn room, in the middle of his walls 
of iron safes, piles of account books, and 
waggon-loads of responsibilities of the most 
serious kind to the well-being and peace of 
mind of his neighbours, was far too big a 
man not to be gravely polite, if a little 
abrupt, in his manner to Kirsten. 

While he read Mr. Owen’s letter, Kirsten 
took an anxious but hopeful scrutiny of the 
man whom she was justified in considering 
as the future protector and guardian of the 
children, and through them it might be of 
herself. He looked a gentleman, whether | 
by birth and education, or by the effect of | 
large interests well interpreted and faithfully | 
attended to. He was tall and spare, with 
scant hair, and a thin, rather lined face, having | 
drooping eyes, that yet looked up and met 
other eyes fairly and fully. His mouth was 
compressed, which might be from a firm or 
stern temper, or it might be only a resource 
acquired to hide certain sensitive curves which 
should not come into general play. He stood 





while he made her sit during the first part of 
his interview with Kirsten. She was im- 
pressed by him, and rather liked him. She 
believed she could trust him. She even 
fancied that, to his familiar friends, he might 
unbend and be genial. But as he read he 
startled her by first knitting his forehead 
and raising his eyebrows, then looking fixedly 
at her, and at last tossing the letter on his 
desk, and rapping it smartly with a pen which 
he had been holding. 

He looked at her again, keenly, earnestly. 
His pale face reddened, and something of 
the formality of his manner passed away, as 
if under the compulsion of considerable 
mental disturbance, before he addressed her 
hastily, ‘“‘ Are you any relation of the family ? 
Have you any tie of blood to Mr, Charles 
Owen’s children ?” 

*“ None whatever,” answered Kirsten suc- 
cinctly, alarmed by the tone of the inquirer’s 
voice and the expression of his face. “I 
went to be governess in the family just 
before Mrs. Owen’s death. Mr. Owen asked 
me to take the children to England, and to 
make a home for them here, if possible, with 
your consent,” ‘ 

“ With my consent!” exclaimed the gentle- 
man, employing a strong ironical emphasis, 
which was not intended to rebuke Kirsten. 
“ T am afraid this is a bad business, madam 
—Miss Stewart,” reading the name from the 
letter, with a quick correction of his form of 
address, which Kirsten, with equally quick 
comprehension, in spite of her trepidation, 
took to bea friendly substitution. ‘ May I 
ask in what sense Mr. Charles Owen referred 
you to me?” 

“T ‘understood you were Mr. Owen’s 
banker, and that you held funds of his which 
could be used for the children’s benefit,” 
Kirsten replied directly, though she trembled 
a little; for she saw the man was moved as by 
the contemplation of some great piece of 
duplicity and cruel wrong-doing, which had 
been suddenly and painfully brought under 
his notice, 

“Then I am sorry to say there is not the 
slightest foundation for the application,” he 
told .her quietly, but decidedly, “I am 
grieved to distress you, as I fear I must do; 
but it is necessary the truth should be known 
at once. Mr, Charles Owen had an account 
here, to our loss, years ago. He has none 
at the present date. I need not say there 


are no funds at his disposal.” 

“ But the letter,” gasped Kirsten, feeling 
as if the solid earth were giving way under 
her feet. 
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“Oh, the letter—if you will believe me, 
madam, it is an impudent rather than a 
specious proposal, coming from him to me, 
to furnish me with funds when he shall 
become possessed of them, in return for the 
credit which I am to give him-now. It is a 
letter which no partner in any banking com- 
pany could take into his serious consideration 
for a second. I return it to you for your 
perusal at your leisure.” 

He had answered her question thus far 
with some irritation and brusqueness, on 
account of the effrontery and folly of the 
appeal which had been made to him. But at 
this point, his eye again falling on the thunder- 
struck, appalled Kirsten, his tone and look 
softened into sincere concern, not unmingled 
with shame ; because he himself was a man, 
like the offender, while the victim of a dis- 
graceful and unnatural fraud was a young, 
tender, to all appearance, defenceless girl. 

“ My poor young lady! you will forgive 
my freedom of speech when I say I am very 
sorry for you, since I have too much reason 
for suspecting that a base trick has been 
played upon you, and you have been used as 
a tool by an unprincipled scoundrel—I must 
call him so—who wished to get rid of his most 
sacred obligations and thrust them on your 
weak shoulders, with little cause, as I should 
You 


judge, for the cowardly imposition. 
must meet his dishonourable conduct as well 
as you can, by immediately freeing yourself 
from the burden which, happily, is none of 


yours. I hope your interests will not suffer 
materially by your coming to Europe. As 
for the children, no doubt they have rela- 
tions ,here, and something must be done to 
find them out at once. You will write to 
Owen——” 

“TI beg your pardon, I cannot,” Kirsten 
interrupted him faintly; ‘at least, I am 
afraid it will be of no use. I believe he was 
to break up his establishment and resign his 
office in Sydney as soon as we left. I do 
not know where he is gone.” 

Mr. Barnard made a significant gesture of 
wrath and disgust, and arrived at the nearest 
approach to an oath or a groan which a 
decorous, dignified, rather undemonstrative 
man could accomplish. 

“T think,” Kirsten hesitated, “he was a 
weak as well as a reckless man. I can sup- 
pose he had some wild notion that he would 
earn money and repay everybody some 
day.” 

“Tt is of very little consequence what he 
thought,” said Mr.’ Barnard shortly; “he 
has acted like a heartless scamp, and that is 





all which need be said. I cannot advise 
you to put any faith in such exculpatory 
arguments. The man who has behaved as 
Mr. Charles Owen has done to his own 
children and to an unsuspecting woman who 
has not a drop of blood in common with 
him, is a mean dog !” exclaimed Mr. Barnard 
half under his breath, in an extremity of 
rancour, contempt, and loathing. “ He may 
be safely held guilty of the crime of child 
desertion in the most aggravated form. 
You will allow me still more freedom of 
speech, such as I might use to a kinswoman 
of my own.” He turned again respectfully 
and commiseratingly towards Kirsten. “ You 
have behaved well. You have neither 
screamed nor fainted on my hands ”—he said 
this with a little smile—* at what must have 
been a terrible revelation to you, and I 
shall reward you by telling you frankly that 
I cannot spare more time for you this 
morning. But if you will give me your 
address, I shall endeavour, on your account 
and that of the unfortunate children, to do 
what I should have seen Mr. Charles Owen 
far enough, before I had stirred a step to 
undertake on his behalf. I shall call and 
talk over with you what can be done. Good 
morning, Miss Stewart.” 

Kirsten accepted her dismissal without 
another word, even with a distinct percep- 
tion, in her bewildered consternation and 
sharp distress, that she ought to be grateful to 
this great busy banker and man of strict 
probity, for conceding so much in a case 
which, if his representations were correct, as 
she could hardly question, was one of auda- 
cious intrusion on his valuable time and 
weighty engagements. She had not reached 
half-way to the door of the room when she 
was called back. 

“*Stay, have you any money? Indeed, 
madam, I feel for you in your position 
as a gentlewoman, but I have not leisure 
to put the inquiry in a more delicate 
fashion.” 

Kirsten believed him implicitly, and al- 
though she had a sore sense of humiliation, as 
if by coming in contact with Mr. Owen and 
being mixed up with his devices she had con- 
tracted a reversion of the results of his evil- 
doing, she conquered the rising mortifica- 
tion, and simply thanked Mr. Barnard, while 
she assured him she was not then in need 
of pecuniary assistance. Then she walked 
through the outer room—not so much as see- 
ing the occupants. 

What was to become of Kirsten and the 
children? If she could have separated her- 
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— 
self from the latter, she need not have been 
so much worse off than before, unless in 
“ the wrecks of hope and trust, 
Which the burdened memory bears : ” 

the seeds of non-confidence, suspicion, and 
Joss of faith in her kind, so thickly and 
recklessly sown by Mrs. Addington and Mr. 
Owen, together with the waste of time, 
energy, and strength involved in her’worse 
than fruitless voyages to and from Australia. 
But she had still youth and health, with all 
the faculties of body and mind, unimpaired. 
She might hope not only to work for her 
living and make provision for her simple | 
wants, but to retrieve what she had forfeited 
by confiding in her neighbours, and believing 
her own standard of right and wrong to be 
theirs. 

But oh, the little children !—forward, affec- 
tionate Katie, wilful, artful, yet artless and 
loving Beville, the helpless baby too, They | 
must have, they did have, relations in Eng- 
land. Yes, of course, there were General 
James and the others—the married sisters of 
Mrs. Owen—to whom she had only slightly 
alluded. 

Itwas impossible for Kirsten to nurse her 
headache to-day ; she had so much to think 
of and settle. Mr. Barnard was coming to 





see her; the children were waiting for her. | 


In truth, Katie and Beville pounced upon 
her the moment she opened the sitting-room 
door, for she had charged them not to make 
excursions on the first morning, beyond their 
own domains, into the ferra incognita be- 
longing to other lodgers and to Mrs. Dawes. 
And Sa crawled expeditiously along the floor 
and sprawled up Kirsten’s dress. 

What was papa’s friend, Mr. Barnard, 
like? Would he be very good to them? When 
would he take them to the ’logical gardens or 
acircus. Beville had been very naughty twice. 
He had egged on baby to draw her fingers 
across the newly-cleaned window-panes. He 
had played at railway trains with the chairs 
turned upside down, till the landlady had 
first sent up word to ask them to make less 
noise, and then had come herself and said 
she would tell the lady if they pulled about 
the furniture. When were they to have 
dinner, for they were half dead with hunger ? 
When were they to go out, for they were 
sick of being shut up in the house, on their 
first day in London, too? 

Kirsten sat down, gathered up Sa—feeling 
foolishly comforted as the child nestled in 
her lap, and tried to calm down the excite- 
ment of the remainder of her tribe. She 
strove to put aside her headache, as she had 





early accustomed herself to do, permitting 
no trace of its presence, except in the pain 
endured, and the strain on her nerves, which 
the combined pain and endurance occa- 
sioned, But her nerves, like her headaches, 
were under a remarkable degree of control. 
Certainly she was at this time a young, healthy 
woman, not broken down or worn away by 
ceaseless labour and care. But many young 


|and healthy women do not attain to this 
| conquest over their bodies, though they can 
| boast of riding the most spirited horses, and 


even firing rifles and throwing fishing-lines, 
like their husbands or brothers in the pursuit 
of small game. 

The first step to be taken which occurred 
to Kirsten was to put Katie under as search- 
ing an examination as Kirsten could manage, 
with regard to what the child knew of her 
relations in England. The little girl had 
been much with her mother, was very ob- 
servant, and had a retentive memory. 

In probing the mass of scrappy, one-sided 
information which had fallen to Katie’s share, 
Kirsten easily discovered that Mrs. Owen, 
in spite of her family pride, had owned a 
maiden surname no more distinguished than 

that of Smith, Of her two sisters, who had 
both married, one of them had become a 
Mrs. Taylor. The married name of the 
other was unmistakably more out of the 
common. It was so odd, sounding from 
Katie’s lips like Curriewurrie, that Kirsten 
felt persuaded it was either the corruption 
of a foreign word, or some dimly-recalled 
childish pet name, not for serious use. But 
Katie really knew very little about her 
aunts, beyond her version of their names, 
'and she was not acquainted with their 
| localities, further than she thought Aunt 
| Taylor lived near Portsmouth, and Aunt 
| Curriewurrie anywhere. 

The chief light which the little girl threw 
either on her kinswomen or on her ignorance 
of them, was the regrettable fact, of which she 
was positive, that poor mamma had not been 
on intimate terms with her sisters; their 
husbands had been displeased with some- 
thing papa had done. Nobody had written 
to mamma from England for a long time 
—nobody except Uncle James, who had 
been in India, and just come home. Katie 
had a vivid remembrance of his ietters and 
boxes, how pleased mamma had been when 
they came, and how she had brightened up 
to tell the children splendid marvels of the 
land of howdahs and elephants, punkahs 
and palanquins, in which the unknown gene- 
rous uncle had dwelt for a number of years, 
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though he had been at Cheltenham the last 
time Katie had heard her mamma speak of 
him. 

Clearly, on the mother’s side, the principal 
dependence of the waifs was on General 
James, who must have been brotherly and 
placable where Mr. Owen’s offences were con- 
cerned, and who, unless he had formed nearer 
ties very recently, could have no more urgent 
claims on him than those of his dead sister’s 
abandoned children. 

With regard to the father’s side of the 
house, of which Kirsten had not heard any 
particulars, Katie was not a bit better im- 
formed. . Indeed, she said, with a childish 
flippancy which would have better become 
Beville, that she supposed papa had never 
had any relations, for she had not heard a 
word about them. He did talk sometimes 
of being a boy, and of what his father and 
mother had said and done ; but she was sure 


that grandpapa and grandmamma like her | 


other grandpapa and grandmamma must have 
been dead for a hundred years. 

Kirsten had ten guineas of her first quar- 
ter’s salary still remaining, and she had five- 
and-twenty pounds in Bank of England notes, 
not in a plausible cheque which she would 
now have been forced to consider a delusion 
and asnare. Mr. Owen had insisted on her 
taking the first quarter of her doubled salary 
in advance. “He might have made it a 
thousand a year when he was about it, since 
it was to be a salary in Spain,” Kirsten said 
to herself with a comical twist of her mouth 
and a little dry humour which surprised _her- 
self. ‘“‘What did my father and mother’s 
pithy proverb say? ‘It is braw dealing whangs 
of other folk’s leather.’ As it is Iam obliged 
to Mr. Owen for his consideration in not 
sending us ashore penniless.” 

Before doing anything further, Kirsten 
must wait for Mr. Barnard’s visit. She 
remained all the afternoon in the house, till 
the children grew so restless, her headache 
so intolerable, and the chance of the banker’s 
calling that day so slight, that she ventured 
out after they had taken tea. Baby had 
been put to bed and barricaded beyond 
the fear of precipitating herself head fore- 
most from her couch, a feat she had already 
shown ominous symptoms of appropriating 
and making all her own. Mrs. Dawes, in 
consideration of Kirsten’s giving as little 
trouble as she could help, and doing all in 
her power to prevent the children’s behaving 
like Berserkers, where a struggling landlady’s 
hardly-earned, carefully kept property was 
in question, volunteered a promise to see 





a 
that the baby came to no harm in the absence 
of her proprietors. 

Mrs. Dawes looked on all children with 
dubious eyes as more or less the plagues of 
grown-up people’s lives ; but she had a goft 
spot in her heart for babies and little boys, 
She would put herself about in many ways, 
before evil should befall a human atom under 
her roof, And she began even in these 
early days to have a slight relenting of her 
severe code to the very person who needed 
it most. “ Little Master” was a horror jn 
one sense, but he was a bonnie boy and a 
torturing charm in another. 

Kirsten took out the children in the 
golden summer gloaming. She let them 
have a look at the shops in the Strand, at 
the old church of St. Clement-the-Dane, 
which rings its sweet, peaceful hymn-tune in 
the half-deafened, half-distracted ears of the 
business world every work-a-day evening ; at 
grim Temple Bar, standing waiting for its 
removal, with never a traitor’s head to lend 
tragic significance to its ginger-bread sub 
stitute. She found her way to the Thames 
Embankment. In spite of his late long 
experience of a ship, Beville was enchanted 
with the steamers and barges, while Katie 
rejoiced in a pleasure-ground, which, in spite 
of the wayfaring men and women she en- 
countered, the child took to be an elegant 
promenade for ladies and gentlemen. 

“ Another day we may go a little further 
and get as far as Cleopatra’s Needle, on 
which Moses must have looked, which Jacob, 
even Abraham may have seen. Think of 
that!” cried Kirsten excitedly. “And there 
were trials for the giants in those days, as 
for the pigmies in these. Even Moses and 
Abraham, though they were prophets and 
patriarchs, had their hard fight of afflic- 
tion.” 

“And did their wives sew so long ago?” 
inquired Beville with an astounding shock of 
descent into anti-climax. ‘‘ And how has 
such a wee, wee thing as a needle been kept 
so long? Is it in a case like Katie’s? Why, 
Miss Stewart, we may not find even the case 
among all those, ships and houses.” 

“Qh, Beville! you are such an ignorant 
little goose,” cried Katie in exasperating 
scorn of his inferiority in knowledge and 
sense. ‘‘ Cleopatra’s Needle isn’t a common 


needle, it is a single stone like a steeple. 
Oh, dear! if there had been a hole in it and 
she could have threaded a rope into it, 
wouldn’t she have needed hundreds of horses 
to pull it through? and I don’t know of what 
use it could have been, unless to baste the 
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a 
sides of the mountains together. 
are fun.” 

Beville, though he had a sweet temper, 

uted at having made fun unawares. Kirsten 
had to comfort him by telling him the story 
of the blunder which the managers of an 
aquarium company committed, in the antici- 
pation of the gift of a member of the Saurian 
family, to be presented personally by a popu- 
lar naturalist. ‘They sent a van to the station 
to meet him and his imposing companion ; 
the van returned empty, but the gentle- 
man produced the prize during the dinner 
given in his honour. He drew the animal 
forth, composedly, from no roomier a recep- 
tacle than the cigar-case which he carried in 
his breast pocket. 

This apparently cheery little woman chat- 
tering with the chattering children had found 
the sky fall on her within, the last twelve 
hours. She knew herself the victim of a 
shameful imposition, while Katie and Beville, 
not to say Baby Sa, were worse off still. 
They had the taint and stain of bad blood 
and exceptional wrong-doing from the un- 
scrupulous father who had cast them adrift. 
The explanation was not only that we, all of 
us, have—if we will take the trouble to count 
and compare—as many lives as a cat, with as 
happy a tendency to fall from the most dizzy 
height with a convulsive scramble on our feet; 
it meant also that she had infinitely deeper, 
wider, more lasting knowledge, which en- 
abled her to digest what was superficial and 
temporary. In spite of all agnosticism, posi- 
tivism, and Comtism, she held stoutly by the 
faith as it was delivered to the saints, the 
faith of our ancestors in a Father who 
will never forsake His children. She clung 
like the Apostle Paul to the Cross of Christ, 
which told her she must have fellowship with 
Him in His sufferings, and that all the time 
her life and the lives of the unconscious 
children were safely hidden with Him in 
God, 


| 
Bev, you 


CHAPTER V.—INQUIRIES. 


THE next morning brought to Kirsten a | 


confirmation which was scarcely needed, of 
Mr. Barnard’s version of the state of affairs. 
This was an Australian letter from Mrs. Ad- 
dington to Kirsten ; to hershame it reached her 
through Mr. Barnard’s bank. ‘The contents 
of the letter may be summed up in a few of 
the writer’s sentences. “Oh! my dear girl, 
I am afraid you have been as rash in leaving 
Australia as you were in coming to it. I 
hope it will be a lesson to you in future, to be 
a little more careful in taking any decisive 





step. Mr. Addington has heard from authen- 
tic sources, though, of course, he would not 
like his name to be mentioned, that Mr. 
Owen has been deep in debt, and has been 
engaged in gambling and mining transac- 
tions, besides being far too fond of company, 
for a long, long time. He would not have 
been suffered to continue in his office, and 
he has simply bolted, without making any 
further announcement, or taking leave of any- 
body. He ran away by one of the night 
trains, and nobody knows where he has 
gone. There is a great hueand cry, because 
he has left loads of debts behind him. Poor 
Mrs. Owen is well out of the way, as women 
always are in such cases. She did give her- 
self airs about being a Government official’s 
wife, I suppose; but if she had lived her 
pride would have had a fall. I hope you 
got up your salary. Of course you will rid 
yourself of the children as soon as possible. 
Even if the relations are not willing to take 
the girl and boy and the baby off your hands, 
you know these people must, for no law can 
force you to keep the children. I trust you 
will soon find another situation, and be 
much more fortunate in it. At least, you 
are in the dear old country, of which I often 
tell my boys and girls ; sometimes I hope to 
show it to them, when we shall renew our 
acquaintance,” &c. 

Kirsten could no longer be shocked, or 
even surprised,—all that was over; but the 
last gleam of hope that there might be some 
mistake, vanished with this letter. 

To Mrs. Dawes’ severe satisfaction Mr. 
Barnard not only called before going to the 
bank, he drove into Howard Street in his car- 
riage, which with its well-appointed horses, 
coachman and groom, stood waiting for half 
an hour at her door. 

The children were in the room into which 
Mr. Barnard was shown. Katie at once took 


} the initiative, smiled all over and advanced 


readily with outstretched hand. She had no 
shyness and she claimed the visit as paid to her 
and Beville; she only looked behind her to 
knit her brows at the reluctant Beville, who 
hung back and put on a sulky air, as if he 
recognised his double disqualification for 
meeting Mr. Barnard on equal and amicable 
terms. Beville felt both that he was a 
minor, and that his habit was to abide in a 
chronic condition of naughtiness. 

Mr. Barnard was incapable of deliberately 
mortifying a child—on the other hand he 
was not a child’s man. He would have ex- 
perienced a difficulty, in any circumstances, 
in doing more than shake Katie’s hand, 
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hope she was no worse for the voyage, and 
ask Beville if he had been to school, or if he 
had caught any whales coming to England ? 
while the questioner would probably insert a 
tip into the child’s palm. As it was he did 
not omit the tip, thongh he said no more 
than, “Good morning, children,” and im- 
mediately added, “Had they not better be 
sent to play elsewhere, or go out for a walk, 
Miss Stewart ?” 

Retiring to their bedroom in disgust, 
Katie remarked bitterly to Beville, ‘‘That this 
speech showed Mr. Barnard’s extreme ignor- 
ance, as if they cared to play when their 
affairs were being discussed ! as if they were 
ever allowed to walk without Miss Stewart, 
when nurse was not there. She,, Katie, did 
not like papa’s friend at all”—an opinion from 
which Beville craved leave to dissent, hop- 
ping round the room with his tip, and shout- 
ing at the highest pitch of his voice, a 
singularly inappropriate quotation from one 
of his father’s songs— 


“ For he’s a jolly good fellow.” 


Mr. Barnard’s first idea was very much 
that of Kirsten. The whereabouts and posi- 
tion of the next of kin, after their father, to 
the little Owens, must if possible be traced 
without loss of time. He himself had 
known nothing of Mr. Owen’s connections, 
and little of himself, save that he had once 
held a post in a Government office in 
this country. The late Mrs. Owen’s family 
name of Smith was rather a vague clue. But 
“General Smith and Mrs. Currie-wurrie,” if 
the last had any existence, save on a child’s 
tongue, afforded considerably more promise. 
Mr. Barnard would at once set inquiries on 
foot, but he did not hesitate to advise Kir- 
sten strenuously to look out for herself. 

“My dear young lady, you have been 
badly treated,” he said. ‘Perhaps I used 
strong language the other day,” he went on, 
with the shade of annoyance and self-con- 
scious taking himself to task of a cautious, 
reticent business man, who felt he had been 
betrayed into unwonted heat, and thence 
into unbusiness-like language. ‘“‘ But there 
is one proposition which nobody can deny. 
Some other guardian must be found for the 
children till the uncle and aunts turn up.” 

Involuntarily Kirsten looked wistfully at 
him, when he winced ever so slightly and 
turned away. 

“I feel that the children’s mother as well 
as their father made me their guardian, and 
that I must stay with them till nearer friends 
who can do more for them, are found,” she 








Ls 
said, with a sigh for the little home in com. 
mon, which was now a shattered castle in 
the air. 

Mr. Barnard offered fresh tokens of bein 
put out. He walked to one of the windows 
came back with a faint colour in his pale, 
keen face, and said— : 

“‘ Miss Stewart, I hope you will allow no 
sentimental nonsense to mislead you. Yoy 
are a woman and, to speak plainly, have to 
earn your bread by a governess’s precarious, 
ill-remunerated profession. Life 1s likely to 
be a severe enough struggle for you, without 
your electing to stint yourself by uncalled-for 
unwarrantable encumbrances. I speak to you 
as your father, or any other friend to whom 
your interests would naturally and rightly 
come first, might address you. These 
children have not the smallest claim on you 
or me, or anybody, for that matter, beyond 
their kith and kin, save the broad claim of 
Christian humanity, which forbids men to 
suffer the children of the poorest, even of the 
criminal class, to perish from cold and hunger, 
when their fellow-creatures can prevent it, 
I will engage that these children do not so 
perish, even if we are unsuccessful in discover 
ing their relations in this country.” Kirsten 
looked up but said nothing, and he went on, 
“I may confess to you that, after what has 
happened, I have serious apprehensions— 
though I shall do my best to bring about a 
contrary result—that these Smiths and others, 
supposing they are not myths like Mr. Charles 
Owen’s banking account, will slip through 
our fingers, Still, even in that extremity, the 
children will be taken care of—the institu- 
tions of the country will provide for them, 
But for you to stick to them, or to let them 
stick to you, is simply to tie a mill-stone 
round your neck which will sink the whole 
set of you, and not do a bit of good to any 
one. What can a girl like you do to provide 
for three children—one of them a baby? It 
is preposterous. The notion, if you have 
ever entertained it, does credit to your 
heart but not to your head—as we are not 
standing on ceremony you will permit me to 
say so. At the best it is altogether doubtful 
whether the Smiths, or whoever they may 
be, will retain your services and afford you 
the amount of recompense to which I have 
no doubt you are entitled, for remaining with 
the young Owens as their governess. By far 


the most prudent step for you, and I am 
bound to consider you in the matter, is to 
give up your charge immediately. Parting 
will be only the more painful the longer you 
defer it. 


You ought to go directly to your 
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friends, or wherever you may be in the 
most suitable position for getting another 
situation.” 

Kirsten was confounded by Mr. Barnard’s 
urgency for her withdrawal from the scene. 
She could not comprehend it then, or for 
some time to come. 

He got her to promise that she would 
consider his suggestion, because she felt it 
might prove unwise in her on the children’s 
account to offend him. He had said, and 
she saw the truth of it, that these children 
who had been intruded on him had no claim 
on a man with a multitude of binding obliga- 
tions ; nevertheless in the young Owens’ for- 
lornness this “no claim” actually constituted 
a species of claim on such benevolence as 
belonged to him, since except for herself, in 
her powerlessness, he was all they had for a 
friend. 

Mr. Barnard had somehow put into Kir- 
sten’s head the notion that she might become 
a burden to the Owens in the eyes of their 
relatives, instead of the Owens being a 
burden to her, as he had contemplated the 
situation. 

But Kirsten in her candour, while thank- 
ing him for his concern on her account, pro- 
voked him by adding, “ You were so good as 
to say you would speak to me as my father 
might have done. I am not so sure that he 
would have advised me to leave the children 
—at least not till their destination was settled. 
He was an old soldier and he held strongly by 
a man’s remaining at his post till he was 
relieved.” 

“But I have relieved you—so far, Miss 
Stewart—and you are not a man,” protested 
Mr. Barnard, taking his leave. 

That evening Kirsten had sent to her the 
address of several trustworthy governesses’ 
homesand agencies, together with copies of the 
Times, Guardian, Daily News and Standard. 
The last favour was repeated every morning, 
as if it were the result of a liberal order to 
a bookseller. 

However, Kirsten did not avail herself of 
the advertisements ; she could not quit the 
children till she knew what was to become of 
them. 

In the course of another week, through the 
extensive and available instrumentality of a 
great business house, which had as good as 
private detectives in plain clothes by the 
score on its staff, and found out most secrets 
it was necessary to discover, in a manner sen- 
sationally mysterious to the uninitiated, 
Kirsten was supplied with all the information 
that could be easily had with regard to the 











children’s people. The tidings were not 
only scanty, they were grievously unsatis- 
factory. 

A General James Smith, who had seen 
service in India and been residing at Chelten- 
ham about the date loosely given, had died 
suddenly in a railway carriage, on a journey 
to London three or four months before. If he 
had been the General James referred to, he 
had not survived his sister by a longer in- 
terval than a few weeks, and was doubtless 
unacquainted with the fact of her death. 
Doctors’ Commons had been visited, but no 
will had been found. A retired officer, a 
bachelor, who lived up to his income, might 
have had small occasion to make one. 

A London directory several years back 
gave the address of a family named Courier- 
Warreau, then domiciled at Upper Norwood. 
But the name disappeared from the directory 
the following year, and nothing was now 
known of its owners at their former address. 
The Courier-Warreaus who, according . to 
Katie, had once lived anywhere, seemed to 
end by living nowhere. 

There were several families named Taylor 
in connection with the dockyard at Ports- 
mouth, but not one afforded indications that 
pointed to the missing relatives of the 
Owens. 

Mr. Barnard recommended advertising, 
and forwarded a paragraph he had drawn up 
to Kirsten Stewart for her approval. Al- 
though he had strongly recommended Kir- 
sten’s giving up the children to him, he had 
not assumed the responsibility which she had 
not resigned. Kirsten was edified by the 
advertisement, which struck her as a model 
of wariness. She approved of it chiefly be- 
cause it did not publicly compromise the 
poor unconscious children. 

“The family of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Owen, late of Sydney, Australia, are now in 
London. It is particularly desired that the 
relatives, both on the father’s and mother’s 
side of the house, will apply to Messrs. Bar- 
nard, Myers & Co., Bankers, Street, 
Strand.” 

No answer was received tothis appeal. It 
might have escaped the notice of those in- 
terested in it; or it might be viewed by them 
as a ruse to entrap them into an acknowledg- 
ment of ties of kindred bristling with trouble 
and expense, and calling upon men and 
women, already sufficiently burdened with 
families of their own, to adopt another family 
that ought to have been otherwise provided 
for. If Mr. Barnard was wary, others were 
equally wary. “ 
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CHAPTER VI.—MR. BARNARD’S ULTIMATUM. 


Tuen Mr. Barnard put himself about to 
make another call in Howard Street, and 
again proposed that the children should be 
sent out to play or to walk. Afterwards he 
horrified Kirsten by the unvarnished opinion 
—delivered quietly enough at the same time, 
—that he saw nothing for it, except that 
the little Owens should go into the work- 
house. 

“ Oh! no, no,” cried Kirsten, in as great 
distress and dismay as if it had been pro- 
posed to herself to resort to the last refuge 
of the honest poor, “never, if I can help it.” 

“ But how can you help it? You will 
only reduce yourself also to the workhouse, 
and what good will that do to the children? 
while it may—I ought to say must—ruin 
your prospects of future employment as a 
governess. Miss Stewart, you may bea very 
accomplished young lady 8 

Kirsten tried to interpose with a denial. 

“Well, then, I am sure you are a kind 
and trustworthy governess, but I am afraid 
you know little of social economy, and of the 
world. You cannot keep these children on 
any income you may earn by teaching—not 
though you were to starve yourself, and you 
have no right to starve yourself in this 
case.” 

“ Widows are left with large families, for 
which they are enabled to provide,” remon- 
strated Kirsten, with as much earnestness as 
if she were pleading for her own flesh and 
blood. 

“ Ay, but you are not a widow. You are 
not known, you have no interest, no claim 
on public sympathy. You may imagine sucha 
madly disinterested act, as you suggest, would 
be aclaim. You are wrong. ‘The world is 
at once a great deal wiser and a great deal 
more evil-minded than you show yourself. 
Your motives would immediately become 
liable to suspicion. Gossips would not 





hesitate to say there was more in the story | 


than met the eye, and that such incredible 
disinterestedness might be capable of expla- 
nation.” 

‘* If the world be like that, it is not worth 
the minding,” she said with a little indignant 
flush, folding her hands. 

“You are wrong again. The world’s stan- 
dards and judgments are necessarily those of 
the mass of ordinary men and women, and 
are for the guidance and protection of the 
many, not of the select few. He or she is 


mad who sets the world’s opinion at defiance 
without sufficient cause. 


Such crazily rash 





eng 
and inconsiderate conduct, as yours would 


be, is in nine instances out of ten justly Open — 


to suspicion. Mr. Charles Owen has jm. 
posed upon you, taken his use out of you 
cheated you into relinquishing what might 
have been your advantageous engagements 
in Sydney. He has remunerated you quite 
inadequately, for bringing his children to 
England under false pretences, by paying 
your passage-money, and furnishing you with 
your quarter’s salary in advance. In retum 
you propose to appropriate the duties which 
he has thrown up, and slave for the maip. 
tenance of strange children, whom, remember, 
there is not the most distant chance of your 
being able to maintain. Excuse me, Miss 
Stewart, your kindred will be warranted in 
locking you up, if you persist in this 
hallucination.” 

*“‘T have no kindred, at least, no near 
kindred,” said Kirsten, forced to speak of 
herself. ‘I am almost as destitute in this 
respect as these poor lambs, whom you wish 
me to allow to be driven into such a rough 
fold. Only my father and mother are re- 
spected in their graves, while the Owens’ 
father is living a dishonoured life. There is 
a gulf between us there, but the children 
cannot help the gulf. I am almost certain 
that if I had gone out as a governess during 
my parents’ lifetime, and had come back 
with these worse than orphans, my father and 
mother would not have refused to take them 
in, and share their last crust with them.” 

* And so would have offered a premium 
to imposture and unnatural heartlessness. 
You think it is hard that such children as 
these little Owens—nice enough children I 
am ready to admit, delicately reared up to 
this time, as anybody can see—should have 
to go to the workhouse. Well, it is hard; 
but what would you have? Are you aware, 
Miss Stewart, that if charity were to open 
wide its arms, and supply elegant asylums 
for such waifs, we should soon have as many 
grass children packed home upon us, as I 
have. heard there are Skye terriers sent in 
cargoes from the Hebrides to Glasgow? 
Those of us who have any pretensions to 
wealth, secured by our own or our prede- 
cessors’ efforts, wouid not long be rich; and 
do you think such a mode of spending our 
money would be fair to the honest, faithful 
fathers and mothers who lead laborious, self- 
denying lives, and toil to the last gasp to win 
a pittance for their children?” 

“I do not believe the good fathers and 
mothers would resent the waste,” said Kir- 
sten. ‘Who among them would grudge 
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cold charity’—she said the words with 
sorrowful emphasis, as if she herself were 
the coldest, hardest woman in the world— 
«to the children of others, when the judges 
know nothing on earth would induce them 
to consent that their own children should ex- 
change warm love, with the smallest dole it 





could scrape together, for the most splendid | 


public beneficence? But I cannot argue 


upon the soundest treatment of such ex- | 


amples in the mass, I can only deal with this 
individual example according to my con- 
science.” 

Mr. Barnard scarcely heard her. He was 
troubled by another consideration, which 
never occurred to her. The great banker 
was disturbed by the wonder, what the friend- 
Jess, Quixotic governess would think of him 
and his conduct. He burned under his 
outward reserve to justify himself in her 
estimation. 

“You hold me a hard man, no doubt,” he 
said, half-coldly, half-earnestly ; “but you 





do not know the difficulties of the rich, who | 


are not often really rich, but oppressed by 
heavier burdens than those under which the 
poor think themselves crushed. You cannot 
possibly fathom the anxieties and respon- 
sibilities involved in failing to balance aright 
rival interests and conflicting claims. Charity 
which looks generous is often cruel. Apart 
from that, the wealthy class—in the members 


who have sought, at least, to employ the | 
power inherited or won to the best of their | 


belief—is surely entitled to its own aspirations 
and ambitions.” 

He said what was strictly true, what she 
was prepared to acknowledge, but all the 


time he was pondering on something which | 


had not entered her head. Did she think it 
hard that he with his ample means, his town 
and country houses and their large establish- 
ments, had not asked her and the children to 
avail themselves of his hospitality for the 
shortest time? Did she wonder why he had 
notmentioned his wife and daughters—women 
like Kirsten Stewart—only women with end- 
less leisure and ease of mind about ways and 
means, nay, with plenty of pocket-money 
wherewith to indulge themselves in _high- 
sounding deeds of charity, which he clearly 
considered such enervating indulgence that 
it ought to be sternly prohibited to women 
with work to do and limited pay. 

He knew—what this enthusiastic, un- 
worldly girl could not guess—that he, like 
ninety-nine of the so-called rich men in 
London, was living so near the verge of his 
large income, that he had comparatively little 





to spare. He had aspirations perfectly law- 
ful, but decidedly expensive, both for himself 
and his family : the parliamentary career which 
was yet to open for him; the still more 
assured and far greater success which the 
cleverest of his sons might make in the 
House; the positively illustrious —a_ tall 
word was wanted—marriage which the fairest 
of his daughters, with a proportionate dowry 
secured to her, ought to command. He was 


aware that he would require all and more 


than all his funds, to do as he desired in 
times when commerce was in a disastrous 
instead of a prosperous condition, and trade 
and enterprise were shrunk, shaken, cor- 


rupted and undermined. 


All the same, Kirsten could not give in. 


She would not consent to part from Katie, 


Beville, and Sa—not even after she had been 
told that it was much better the arrangements 


which had to be made for the children 


should begin as they must end; that the 
younger the children were—and the eldest 
was still but a child—the less they would feel 
the terrible reverse in their fortunes. 
Setting aside the iniquities of the father, 
Mr. Barnard granted that there were orphan 
asylums which would be more suitable than 
the workhouse for children reared as these 
had been hitherto; but apart from the con- 
sideration that these asylums ought to be 
kept for the children of the innocently un- 
fortunate and deserving poor, any interest 
which he had in such institutions was be- . 
spoken over and over again. There were 
the emigration schemes for children, but 
these, which might be thought of later, dealt 
with no higher class than filled the work- 
house, while at least one of the Owen 
children was too young for the experiment. 
Kirsten, though much tried, still resisted. 
She was young, gentle, naturally yielding, so 
that it was a great effort and. pain for her to 
stand up and oppose Mr. Barnard. But 
though he was able to stagger, he could not 
overcome her. He dashed down any little 
hope she had entertained. He frightened 
her, for she was too sensitive a woman not 
to be apprehensive in the middle of her faith. 
He forced her to admit in much trouble that 
she might be doing wrong. She might, as he 
said, be simply prolonging the torture to the 
unhappy children, by protracting their down- 
fall and deferring its inevitable end. But 
she must try and fight the battle single- 
handed. She must make astand in the rout, 
before she consented to a complete and final 
defeat. If it came to the worst, as no civi- 
lised people will permit children to starve. 
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they could but go to the workhouse—after 
all the only difference would be that she 
would, perhaps, need to go to the workhouse 
with them, when she had spent all her strength 
upon them in vain. 
her to attempt to live on with any pretence 
at peace, in the comforts she had been used 
to, and let Katie, Beville, and her—Kiursten’s 
—baby, that had been hers for months, go 
away by themselves, while she could help it, 
to face the bed and board, uniform, and 
company of paupers. ‘The children had 
passed into her hands from the relaxed grasp 
and stiffening fingers of their dead mother. 
Their father, such as he was, had intrusted 
them to Kirsten’s care. She had been faith- 
ful to her trust when she and her children 
stood between fire and water, a horrible 
death on either side. She would not be 
cowed now by the prospect of beggary and 
the clutch of starvation. 

If the little Owens must be condemned to 
what the respectable poor regarded justly, as 
the lowest degradation short of the brand of 
crime, Kirsten had much rather suffer with 
her children ; if the guardians would but per- 
mit her entrance in any capacity except that 
of a burden on the ratepayers. She might 
save ‘young hearts from breaking, and keep 
alive in them the remembrance of better 
things and the hope of better days. 

Kirsten told Mr. Barnard her resolution, 
and succeeded in irritating and offending 
him. He was not accustomed to be con- 
tradicted, so that persistent opposition, in the 
teeth of common sense, to what he had 
brought himself to look upon as a de- 
sirable conclusion, struck him in the light in 
which Kirsten herself was a little inclined to 
view it, as a piece of presumption. The girl 
was hardly more than twenty, little older 
than his youngest daughter. He had hoped 
better things from Miss Stewart, but she was 
proving herself as wrong-headed and con- 
tumacious as the silliest, most self-engrossed 
of her sex. In addition to this, every token 
of her quiet, steadfast, almost unconscious 
selfimmolation stabbed all that was higher 
in the man’s nature with acute self-reproach. 

“Then I shall leave you to act for yourself 
with regard to these children, Miss Stewart,” 
he said at last, with gathering hauteur and 
anger, “ since you do not see the propriety 
of following my advice.” 

Mr. Barnard’s last tone strengthened in- 
stead of demolishing Kirsten. She rose to 
the occasion, and took farewell of him with- 
out either consternation or bitterness. There 
was a unique dignity in her recovery of com- 


But better that than for | 


sedately and sincerely. “I am very g9 

for the trouble which the children have given 
you. Iam ashamed of it. But you under. 
stand”—she put it in wistful parenthesis— 
“that we did not know, and you will exeyse 
our ignorance. We are much obliged for 
the assistance you have rendered to us, es. 
pecially in trying to find out Mr. and Mrs, 
Owen’s relations. The little we have learned 
we could not have discovered for ourselves 
without a great waste of time and means,” 

Absurd as the idea was, it sounded as if she 
were actually trying to console him for his 
inability to help her and the children—to 
atone to him for her being compelled to 
thwart and vex him; and it was not done in 
an ostentatious, heaping-coals-of-fire-on-the- 
head fashion, but in perfect simplicity, in a 
spirit of magnanimity and merciful forbear. 
ance and consideration which was marvel. 
lously large-minded and large-hearted in s0 
young and slightly-armed a creature. 

When he was gone she told herself, “If I 
am all the friend the children have left to 
them—if I have perhaps ceprived them of 
Mr. Barnard’s small amount of countenance, 
supposing it could have reached them ina 
workhouse, I must do all the more for 
them.” 

Then she solaced herself as before in right 
womanly style. She went and snatched up 
Sa from her domain of the floor, before Katie 
and Beville could be upon her. Kursten 
hugged the astonished child, ‘‘ My baby, my 
Sa-Sa shall not go to a workhouse nursery, 
to be grudged every spoonful of bread-and- 
milk by reluctant ratepayers—not if I can 
work day and night to hinder it. She is my 
baby. God has given her to me, and oh! I 
hope He will let me keep her, if it but be for 
her good, and if I struggle very hard. You 
will be my darling good little girl, Sa, won't 
you? You will grow up into a fine young 
woman, and provide for your old nurse,” 

“What is that you are saying, Miss 
Stewart ?” shouted Beville, rushing in. “You 
are to stay with me, and you are to have my 
hobby-horse when we go back to Australia, 
and a bead necklace like poor mamma’. 
Kattens knows all about it.” 

“No, Beville ; Miss Stewart is to come to 
me when I have a house of my own, She is 
too old already to ride a hobby-horse, and 
she will not want a pearl necklace like 
| mamma’s, though I shall want it when I am 
grown up and go back to Sydney.” 





— —___.. 
posure, and her freedom—not to say from vir. 
lence, but even from exaltation of spirit, 
“You could do nothing else,” she said 
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#Spoken like her mother,” thought Kirsten. 
“But I must save one of the strings for 
Baby Sa, and another for your wife, Beville,” 
she said aloud. 

“Miss Stewart is to teach my children and 
my children’s children,” insisted Katie. 

“Then, my dear, I must be very busy to 
keep up with the times,” asserted Kirsten. 

“Never mind your children just now, 
Katie,” interposed Beville. “I say, Miss 
Stewart, when will Mr. Barnard come again 
to give me another half-crown ?” 

“My dear boy, you should not be so fond 
of money,” remonstrated Kirsten. “ My 
father used to say Scotch boys were not re- 
gularly tipped like English boys—not in his 
da ga 

«Then I am sorry for your father, Miss 
Stewart,” said Beville, jauntily but sincerely, 
sliding off the arm of the couch. 

“ Not at all, Beville ; he was far better off. 
I think it makes boys mean and greedy to be 
always looking out for such spoil. But you 
have not had a great experience of Mr. Bar- 
nard, and you are not likely to have more. 
He is’a gentleman who has far too much to 
do, to go on coming here troubling about 
us.” 


“But he has the care of us, and he is 
papa’s friend,” maintained the children. 

“ All the same, my dears, we must try to 
do without him,” said Kirsten firmly. 

“T don’t care,” announced Beville philo- 
sophically, “ only I should like to see all his 
cattle. One day I was standing at the top 
of the area stairs—oh! Mrs. Dawes let me 
Tun up, you need not make a row, Kattens 
—and I asked the man with the cockade 
how many horses they had. And he said, 
counting the cob—whatever that may be— 
and Mr. Reginald’s hunters, and Miss 
Florence’s old pony, he took it there was a 
round dozen.” 

“And I should have liked a drive in the 
carriage,” said Katie ; “ but since Mrs. Bar- 
nard—I suppose there is a Mrs. Barnard— 
has not chosen to call and fetch me, we can 
take a cab which will hold us all. Even 
Mrs. Dawes may come if she can space time, 
and trust Emily with the other lodgers.” 

“We had better wait and walk a little, 
Katie,” suggested Kirsten. 


CHAPTER VII.—COMING DOWN IN THE 
WORLD. 


_Kirsten’s cudgelling her brains day and 
night brought forth no very brilliant ideas. 

She was as friendless as she had repre- 
sented herself to Mr. Barnard. 


It seemed best for her to stay on in Lon- 
don, though the summer heat made it trying 
for the children, and Kirsten dreaded the 
expense. But if anything were yet to come 
of Mr. Barnard’s inquiries for the Owens’ re- 
lations, London was the most likely place 
for them to turn up in, and the quarter where 
tidings would most readily reach her. There 
she would most speedily be found, if Mr. 
Owen chose to make use again, more par- 
donably, of Mr. Barnard’s banking-house, in 
order to communicate with her. 

Besides, London, the centre of English 
life and enterprise, ought to be the best place 
for getting work of some kind, and if work 
were not to be had, for procuring help—even 
workhouse help. 

When the question came to Kirsten 
whether she would abandon the little Owens 
to their fate, or teach in the most difficult 
circumstances, or serve in the commonest 
respectable shop, or descend to charing or 
washing for the day, there is no need to ask 
her answer. 

Kirsten made a clean breast of it so far 
to Mrs. Dawes—only so far, because she could 
not, with the tender delicacy towards the 
children and the strict reserve where her own 
gentle. deeds were concerned, which were 
extremely characteristic of the speaker, bring 
herself to tell what was the connection be- 
tween her and the Owens. She did not 
explain how they had been left destitute, or 
why they had fallen to her charge. She 
stated briefly that she had been disappointed 
in a provision which she had been led to 
anticipate for the children, and Mr. Barnard, 
the gentleman who had called, could do 
nothing for them. She. had only a little 
money, which she had brought with her; she 
must at once begin to work for more. She 
was about to seek employment as a gover- 
ness, or she would go into a shop or show- 
room, but there were difficulties in both 
cases, ‘ 

Kirsten could not propose to retain her 

~ 
present rooms, but she trusted Mrs. Dawes 
might be able to tell her of some cheap—very 
cheap lodging; she would not mind how 
poorly furnished the apartments were, if they 
were only respectable, clean, and in a 
healthy neighbourhood, for the sake of the 
children. Would Mrs. Dawes think it too 
great a favour to grant, if Kirsten were to ask 
her—from what she had seen of her lodger 
and from her reference to Miss Rotherham— 
to give the petitioner an introduction to the 
landlady of these other lodgings which were 
under discussion, supposing Mrs. Dawes 
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knew, in her superior experience, of such a 
person and place. It would be of the utmost 
consequence to the children to’find another 
motherly woman to mind them, in what 
Kirsten was fain to expect would soon be her 
daily absence from home. 

Mrs. Dawes was probably in the habit of 
listening to more or less astonishing reve- 
lations from her lodgers, to judge by the 
immobility—not at all uncivil or even un- 
friendly, only rather stony—with which she 
heard Kirsten’s slightly agitated tale, and 
craved leave to take it into unprofessional 
avizandum, to turn it over in her own mind 
before she delivered an opinion. 

Sure enough Mrs. Dawes, the instant she 
was free from the clamorous demands of the 
first-floor lodger, retired to the breakfast- 
room, which was her own kingdom, sat down, 
put on her spectacles, as if she were about 
to read, though it was not the hour for her 
newspaper, and folded her hands over each 
other, instead of overa book. “God help’em, 
poor things,” she was saying to herself; “so 
they've got to fight the world all by them- 
selves —the considerate, pleasant -spoken 
miss, and them children—the bonnie boy, 
never out of mischief, and the baby as 
wants a woman’s whole time to see to her 
little wants, and mind her proper, bless her 
soul! Ah! well, they ain’t the only small 
family left in sore straits, and ’tain’t my 
business, though I can’t see rightly to the 
bottom of this ’ere set. She ain’t their Ma, 
that’s plain, but she may be their elder sister 
a-hiding of her precious Pa’s disgrace by the 
not taking of his name, the same as the 
others, though it passes me what good that 
would do, and Miss Katie and little master 
would let the cat out of the bag before they 
were an hour older. But for all that I 
couldn’t have the face to go to church of 
a hafternoon and evening, when lodging- 
letting is slack, like a Christian woman, or 
read a lesson with one eye shut in the busy 
season, if I didn’t do what I could for the 
horpharis—or worse.” 

Accordingly, Mrs. Dawes met Kirsten 
with a ceremoniously polite proposal; she 
said if Kirsten liked, she and the chil- 
dren could continue to occupy the rooms 
they had, at a reduced rate, subject to their 
being let any day, when another lodger 
offered the proper price for them. In con- 
templation of the boon of an unexpected 
lodger, Mrs. Dawes undertook to remove the 
present representatives of the second-floor 
front to a more elevated, airier region, with 
yet lower rent; and if that exalted quarter 





should be coveted in its turn, she promised 
to transfer the family to an underground Para. 
dise, provided Miss Stewart did not object to 
sharing the breakfast parlourwith Mrs, Dawes, 
on the occasions, few and far between, when 
the two kitchens were abandoned to Emily 
Anne. 

“Me and Hemily Anne do not eat the 
bread of idleness, not that Hemily Anne is 
as active, by a long chalk, as I should like 
her to be, but gals will be gals, and their legs 
ain’t made of cast iron, any more than holder 
and richer people’s, though the first-floor 
seems to think so. Miss, you'll allow me to 
say, you've always thought twice before you 
rang the bell, ever since the night you 
hentered the ’ouse. Me and Hemily Anne 
’ave set it down to good breeding and plain 
clothes as fits a lady, against bad breeding 
and fine flash clothes, though I wouldn't 
open my mouth against a lodger that pays 
regular, though she do make herself trouble- 
some, nobody could deny.that. There are 
some lodgers as are troublesome by nature, 
likewise the reverse. You are the reverse, 
miss, you'll do what you can to spare others 
to your last gasp, if I may make so free as to 
tell you. Meand Hemily Anne—which she 
was not engaged to wait on children—know 
you will not trouble us more than you can 
’elp. We've got used to the pretty little 
things, short as your time ’as been. ForlI 
did ’ave a couple four years and an ’alf; and 
there is a friend of mine as kep’ her two-pair- 
back thirteen years. Think of the luck! 
To be sure he was a run-down officer, with 
a bad leg, and a hawful temper, and it was a 
trial to wait upon him at the last. Miss 
Katie is big enough to mind her baby sister 
in a general way, not to let her get to the 
fire, or the winder; that is if Miss Katie 
don’t bury herself over ’ead and ears in a 
book. Little master will lénd an ’and when 
he ’as ’ad his fill of mischief, which surely 
will be soon now, if he don’t break his neck 
or his back before then ; but I don’t wish to 
frighten you, miss. Me and Hemily Anne 
will give a look over and above, every nows 
and thens, to the children when you are 
out of the way.” 

It was far more than Kirsten could have 
hoped for, a friendly hand held out to her 
by one of the much-abused London land- 
ladies, who, if they are hard and grasping 
sometimes, if they pilfer extensively on occa- 
sions, if they lend themselves in exceptional 
cases to grievous evil, have, in the mai, 
hearts in their bosoms much like other 
women. 























PART III. 


WALKETH IN 








THE very morning that Kirsten was about | 
to start to measure the capabilities of one of 
Mr. Barnard’s agencies, Mrs. Dawes stopped | 
the girl on the stairs and begged a private | 
interview with her. There was such a por-| 
tentous increase of her wonted solemnity | 
in the worthy landlady, that Kirsten’s heart, 
well tutored as it was to shocks, threatened 
to stand still under the apprehension that 
something had gone dteadfully wrong. Beville | 
had shot paper pellets and made faces at 
the first-floor, and she had given notice to 
quit. All the lodgers had struck, and an- 
nounced their immediate departure unless 
the second-floor-front and her children were 
put out of the house instantly. Emily Anne 
had committed some unheard of enormity, 
or Mrs. Dawes herself had heard shocking | 
news. 

“Miss,” said Mrs. Dawes, when she had | 
ushered Kirsten into the unoccupied break- 
fast room and closed the door warily, “I | 
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CHAPTER I1.—THE PESTILENCE THAT 
DARKNESS. 






must warn you that scarlatina is in the 
street, some of the family at No. 12 ’as been 
took. Indeed, not to alarm you, miss, the 
undertaker ’as been there this morning, for 
the children ’ave been down with the fever 
for a week and more, though them that 
ought to ’ave known better tried to keep it 
secret. They are that sly and deceitful at 
No. 12 they never even hopened a winder. 
But they’re in trouble now, and their diffe- 
rent rooms are leaving ’em, bag and bag- 
gage, in cabs as fast as ’osses can go, 
sowing the fever all over London among 
hinnocent landladies that ’ave their bread to 
earn ; not that it is with other parts of London 
or other people we’ve to do fust, it is with 
ourselves and this ere ’ouse. It goes to my 
’eart that Miss Katie and Master Beville 


| have been given the key of this street for the 


last two days, and that only yesterday I saw 
the boy in the harear of No. 12, after his ball.” 
Kirsten was silent for a moment with a 
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tightening of her throat and a whitening of 
her lips. It showed how much she was dis- 
tressed and alarmed that she instinctively 
took refuge in a little jesting impatience, the 
better to mask her feelings, as well as to 
quiet Mrs. Dawes’ gloomy fears. 

“Oh! Mrs. Dawes, scarlatina will not 
come through stone walls, and if it is not like 
the plague, neither is it a very uncommon 
complaint that it should fill people with dis- 
may—most families are well enough ac- 
quainted with it. Most children have scar- 
latina as they have measles and whooping- 
cough, and get better of it, as a rule, quite as 
easily.” 

Then Kirsten changed her tone, before 
Mrs. Dawes, who was strictly literal in her in- 
terpretations, had got time to arrive at the 
conclusion that she had been entirely mis- 
taken in “ Miss Stewart, who was one of the 
hardenedest and most heartless young ladies 
that ever was born.” “Mrs. Dawes,” Kirsten 
asked anxiously, “do you think we should go 
away immediately? we shall find a place 
somewhere, no doubt.” 

Mrs. Dawes answered, still more than half- 
mystified, and speaking with a considerable 
amount of huffiness grafted on her natural 
stiffness and solemnity, “As you please, 
miss. If the hinfection is about, it’s like 
you'll carry it with you, or find it before you ; 
but as you please.” 

“No,” denied Kirsten quickly, “it’s not 
as I, but as you please. You have every 
right to direct our movements. What I 
meant was, do you think the children are a 
special source of risk to your house—a kind 
of fever conductors that above all others are 
in danger of bringing the evil across the 
threshold. I think I can guess the trouble 
which would follow, and I must not expose 
you of all people to it, if I can prevent it.” 

“‘ Miss, fever in a lodging-house is nearly 
as bad as fever in a school, it is next door to 
ruin,” said Mrs. Dawes, with the tears 
coming into her eyes. “It is not only 
the mess, and the row, and the waste, what 
with nurses and fumigation, it is the bad 
name afterwards. But for all that I ’ope I 
ain’t the woman as would drive little children 
that may be sickening already with the dis- 
ease, and a young lady as is what a young 
lady should be, off on a suddent to strange 
quarters among worse hailments or among 
thieves and vagabonds. Icouldn’t rest quiet 
on my dying bed, and breathe my last breath 
in peace, if I did. I'll tell you what, miss, 
we'll make a bargain, and I know who is as 
safe as myself not to break it. We'll keep in 





a 
the children and watch ’em, and at thefust gi 
off he or she goes to the fever hospital with 
nobody the wiser. It is the best place fo, 
‘em, take my word for it, miss; and it may 
save no hend of distress.” 

Kirsten could only agree, praying devoutly 
that the step might not be called for, and that 
no harm might come near the children or 
Mrs. Dawes, who was imperilling her house. 
hold and her livelihood for their sakes, 

Afterwards Kirsten walked up-stairs again 
slowly drawing off her gloves. The infor. 
mation which she had just received put an 
end to her quest for the present. Hows 
ever low the little stock of money, formi 
the common purse for her and the Owens, 
might run, she could not go to agencies, rub 
shoulders with other governesses, enter houses 
having a clean bill of health, where little 
children were running about in safety which 
nobody questioned. Why, all the time she 
might have the germs of scarlet fever, which, 
pretend what she might, was the most treacher- 
ous and disastrous malady children have to 
face, hanging about her skirts or sticking to 
her gloves, as it used to be said that 
small-pox was carried about in the hoods 
of the woollen cloaks worn by vagrant 
women, 

The children could not be told of the 
enemy in the neighbourhood, even on the 
plausible pretext of putting them on their 
guard. She was too well acquainted with 
the strength of Katie’s imagination and the 
extent of her histrionic powers. No MMalade 
Imaginaire of the great French dramatist, no 
cunning malingerer in a gaol would beat 
her at posing as an invalid, with the grace 
of the selfdeceived misleading the most 
cautious. 

If Katie were suffered to pursue this course 
she would be whisked off to a fever hospital, 
with or without a choice, in a trice. Besides, 
Kirsten had a correct notion that, excellent, 
humane woman as Mrs. Dawes was, she 
would, if not prevented, relieve her mind by 
such dismal tales of small victims to the 
malady, smitten and slain without a moment's 
pause, that—if depression of juvenile spirits 
could pave the road to an attack—the chil- 
dren were on a sure way to it. 

Their keeper felt pledged never to have her 
eyes off the children, but with Mrs. Dawes’ 
consent Kirsten improved on the original 
programme, Instead of confining the Owens, 
shut up within stone walls, to the infected 
street, she hired a perambulator for Sa, and 
pushed it without the slightest sense of humt- 
liation. The serious necessities and heavy 
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troubles of life were rapidly robbing the old 
captain’s daughter of such conventional 
scruples as she had ever possessed. 

The holiday came to an end abruptly, not 
at all as Kirsten and Mrs. Dawes had dreaded, 
put still less as they had hoped, The girl 
came down early one morning in her walk- 
ing-dress and sought a private interview with 
the mistress of the house. The ambassadress 
looked shaken—now red, now pale, as the 
bearer of evil tidings. She made a singularly 
bold request for so modest a person. “ Mrs. 
Dawes, will you leave whatever you are doing, 
and come with me immediately to the nearest 
doctor ?” 

“Oh! which of the children is took ?” 
cried Mrs. Dawes, throwing up her only dis- 
engaged hand, for she was carrying a coffee- 
pot with the other, 

“None, please God!” answered Kirsten 
in a tremulous, husky voice, “ but I am ill 
myself. My throat is so sore I can hardly 
speak. I have been very sick. I have not 
slept all night. Luckily, the children are still 
asleep, and I have left them so. I do not 
wish to see them again till I am sure I shall 
dothem no harm, Ifit is fever I have taken, 
I need not come back. I can go at once to 
the hospital. I have put up some clothes in 
this travelling-bag.” 

“The Lord forbid!” said Mrs. Dawes 
devoutly ; “but if so be you ’ave got the 
trouble, it is the right thing to do, miss, 
though it goes to my ’eart, it do, to give in 
toit. Only I ’ope and pray I should have 
done the same, as I’m a Christian woman, 
with some thought for my fellow-creatures ; 





hd 





I'll notkeep youa moment waiting. I'll leave 
Hemily Anne to take up the first-floor’s break- 
fast, which she will clamour for, though as 
she ’as it in bed, one would think she might | 
wait a minute. I would fetch a cab, but | 
there’s the hinfection there too. I'll tell you 
what will be adeal better. There’s a new 
doctor, as seems sent from ’eaven for our 
need, come to our ’ospital, and taken apart- 
ments at No. 11 within the week. I'll 
make free to lend you my harm, miss, if you 
feel sickified and giddy like, and we'll 
‘ave his opinion in no time. Don’t lose 
'eart, miss, though it do be the fever, which 
it ain’t very likely, when it is mostly a child's 
complaint. Surely it hasn’t been so contrairy 
as to pass over the little ones and fall on their 
guardian-hangel! But it ain’t ’ard on grown- 
up folks—leastways not often. If you are to 
be put into the hospital you'll be well took | 
care of, and the Lord will remember his own. | 
You'll be here again as fresh as a daisy, I | 





‘ope and pray it, with all my ’eart, before we 
can look about us.” 

It was a bad sign of the force of Mrs, 
Dawes’ apprehension when she, in her turn, 
felt bound to indulge in loquacity and spas- 
modic cheerfulness, quite out of character in 
the woman. 

Poor Kirsten, with her flying pulses, 
smarting throat, and swimming head, faintly 
comprehended this. But she did keep up 
her heart, so far as not to waver in her reso- 
lution, though certain fantastically tragic 
visions seized the opportunity of coursing 
through her excited brain, during the few 
steps she had to stumble to the arbiter of 
her fate. Had she set her house in order, 
like good Queen Mary, when she felt the 
small-pox was on her at Kensington Palace, 
two hundred years or so before? Was Mrs. 
Dawes surreptitiously crying as she helped 
her—Kirsten—along ? Did the pair bear a 
highly figurative resemblance to Charles and 
Mary Lamb, when the unhappy attached 
brother and sister walked in tears, arm in 
arm, Charles with a strait-waistcoat in his 
pocket, to leave Mary at the nearest mad- 
house ? 

Fortunately the heaven-sent doctor was at 
home, he had not gone out after a hard 
night’s work. Like most medical men of his 
age in London, who are eager in their pro- 
fession, he was in the habit of holding morn- 
ing levees of patients—a source of great 
heart-stirring to his landlady. At these hours 
he was wont to figure as an amateur doctor, 
so far as fees were concerned. Thus he was 
accustomed to be interviewed betimes, and 
to have his breakfast deferred and interfered 
with, without his taking the interruptions in 
ill part, since he was as yet rejoicing in a 
good conscience, a light heart, an easy tem- 
per, an appetite difficult to rout, and a super- 
excellent digestion. He was whistling like a 
lark, and calling ‘All right” in a sanguine 
spirit from his bedroom, in reply to the 
summons, when Mrs. Dawes and Kirsten 
entered, and he was at his whistling again 
five minutes afterwards. Within that brief 
space the doctor had sat upon and disposed 
of Kirsten, while she had no more than a 
feverish conception of what her father would 
have called “a yellow-haired laddie,” whose 
strange accents sounded “kindly,” and smote 
her with a sense of familiarity that nearly 
sent her off, in her abnormal state, into a fit 
of crying, which would have been very unlike 
Kirsten Stewart, merely because the man 
happened to be a Scotchman. He had, ina 
pertectly natural manner which inspired con- 
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fidence by its fine mixture of matter-of-fact- 
ness, intelligence, and interest, felt Kirsten’s 
pulse, looked down her throat, put a few 
questions and received answers, then pro- 
nounced her doom, so far as her destination 
was concerned. The fever had been so 
eccentric as to keep off the nestlings and 
strike her who was in the place of the mother- 
bird. It was a clear case of smart scarlatina. 
He would write an order for the hospital at 
once if she wished it. Her friend had better 
call a cab—to be disinfected presently—and 
take her there in the first stage, when there 
was little or no risk from exposure. Of 
course the hospital was the proper place; 
fever in a lodging-house—well, sets of fur- 
nished apartnients came to much the same 
thing-—-was the very mischief, not to be 
thought of for an instant, unless the good 
ladies proposed to propagate the complaint 
for the benefit of the doctors. This doctor 
was busy, the affair was an every-day matter 
to him, and according to his age and tempera- 
ment he dealt with it lightly. He treated 
the case professionally, and he treated Kirsten 
professionally. If he looked at her with any 
other eye than that of a medical man, so as 
to have a superficial impression that she was 
a nice-looking girl, he judged her by the 
circumstances and the company in which he 
saw her. So he addressed both Kirsten 
and Mrs. Dawes in the same voice, within a 
few minutes of his introduction to them, as 
“ good ladies,” and spoke of Kirsten’s neces- 
sary resort to the hospital—not unfeelingly, 
certainly, but with a trifle of jocoseness. 
It is apt to be a young man’s fault when 
he has to do with women who are at the 
same time older than himself—he was looking 
at Mrs. Dawes and thinking of her when 
he spoke — and who are in a lower grade 
than his own, though not sufficiently low to 
compel respect by their abject misery, as 
other people claim it by their splendid pros- 
perity. It was especially the fault of this 
young man at the present stage of his develop- 
ment, partly from natural thoughtless gaiety 


of disposition, partly from hatred of betray- | 
ing the deeper feeling which lay beneath the | 


gaiety. 

While the doctor wrote out the order of 
admittance to the hospital to which he was 
attached, Kirsten consulted hurriedly with 
Mrs. Dawes. Kirsten had all that was left 
of her little stock of money, about twenty 
pounds, ready to hand over to her friend. 

“T know it is a great deal to ask of you, 
Mrs. Dawes,” she said hurriedly, “ but will 
you spend it for the children, and do what 








rari: 
you can for them? I need not ask you tg 
be good to them, poor little things, you haye 
been so good to us already. It is hard to 
put all this trouble upon you when you haye 
so much to do, but the Lord will reward you 
as the beggars say in the streets—still there 
is meaning in the words sometimes, I am 
sure. When the money is gone, here is Mr. 
Barnard’s card ; call upon him and he yl] 
tell you what to do. He proposed it from 
the first, and I have just staved it off, but I 
cannot explain now. If I die—you will 
hear of my death, won’t you ?—go to him in 
the same way.” 

Sensible and experienced woman as Mrs, 
Dawes was, she lifted up her voice and wept, 
with the demonstrativeness, on sufficient pro- 
vocation, which, as arule, rises in proportion 
to our descent in the social scale. 

“Come, come,” called the young doctor, 
over his shoulder, from the tablé at which he 
was writing. ‘‘ Weare to have no more of 
this—no piping or playing of waterworks, 
if you please. Why, what is it all about? I 
have been in hospital as patient, and thatnot 
at home where I could have asked for what I 
wanted in my mother tongue, and got it too 
if it were anything reasonable, but abroad 
where every blessed word of their foreign 
lingo escaped my memory, the momentit was 
called for. ‘That was a sell, I take it, And 
the fever was not simple scarlatina, but com- 
plicated typhoid, yet you see I’m none the 
worse of it to-day. Here, take this and 
you'll get on famously. I'll see you when 
your doctor makes his rounds in your ward.” 

Kirsten was not quite capable of receiving 
all the consolation which the words were 
meant to convey, but she remained true to 
herself in seeking to persuade Mrs. Dawes, in 
her own interest and that of her household, to 
come no farther with the sick woman who was 
about to put herself, of her own free will, into 
the common refuge of the sick poor. 

The worthy woman was obdurate. She 
would “see the last of miss”—she used the 
somewhat ominous phrase—and she would 
call, or send Hemily Anne to call, every day 
at the doctor’s, to hear how it went with the 
patient. Mrs. Dawes did not care, at this 
supreme moment, though she were found out, 
denounced as a landlady, and her apartments 
left desolate. She was satisfied in her own 
mind that the fever was not so “ catching,” 
and infection did not fly upon people doing 
their duty like that, though “ miss” had not 
escaped, else how did doctors live in the 
midst of disease ? Landladies must be allowed 
to have some feeling, and if it came to the 
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worst they could only starve once. As 
for the children, well, “ miss” might rely on 


her. 
Kirsten could rely on Mrs, Dawes, It was 


the one crumb of comfort of which, as her | 


solitary precious morsel, she was fain to make 
much, when she found herself sick and alone 
in the suffering crowd, lying on one of the 
beds, in the long lines of beds, within the 


high whitewashed walls of a great city hos- | 


pital. i 
Kirsten had been a healthy child and girl. 
Any illness she had known—apart from the 


occasional terrible headaches which she was } 


accustomed to call “ nothing,” which, indeed, 


did not seem to affect her general health— | 


had been mostly childish complaints, such as 
mumps or measles, She had enjoyed the 
benefit of a doctor, but any instrumentality 
which he employed had been trifling com- 
pared to her mother’s endless cares and 
ample pharmacopeeia of her own, of old- 
fashioned housemother’s cures and cosseting 
dishes. Yery likely the first were not often 
of much value, or the last always judicious. 
But Kirsten could not help thinking of them 
fondly now, and missing them endlessly—just 
as she missed her father’s hushed voice and 
footstep, his wonderful offerings to his little 
girl, with his triumph when she was able to sit 
up in bed and allowed to play a game of 
dominoes with him. What would that father 
and mother have thought if they could 
have foreseen their cherished child in this 
sickness, a unit unnoticed except as a doctor’s 
subject, an object of charity in a mixed 
multitude? What did they think now if they 
were permitted to look down on her in the 
hospital bed? Ah! there was no frown 
on their brows, and their eyes though they 
were moist were shining. In the light of 
these looks of commiserating love and appro- 
val, and of another majestic tender look 
which seemed to pierce her through and 
through, while it said, “ Inasmuch as ye did 
it unto the least of these my brethren, ye did 
it unto me,” Kirsten found strength to bear 
her loneliness and to rest in the shadow of 
the wings of the Almighty. 


CHAPTER li.—AN HOSPITAL CONFIDENCE. 


Ir is necessary to admit that Kirsten did 
not make a good patient. It might have been 
otherwise in different circumstances ; though 
there would always have been the drawback 
that one, who had been all her life singularly 
unaccustomed to thinking of herself, would 
have been liable to continue oblivious of 
many incidents which merely concerned her 


|own welfare. What did it signify whether 
| she had been hot or cold, thirsty or nau- 
| seated? Surely such trifles were hardly worth 
| noticing, far less recalling. They went out 
of her mind the moment they ceased to 
intrude on her attention. She forgot her 
medicine when she was able to take it for 
herself, very much in the same manner. She 
was anxious to get well, certainly, for the 
children and Mrs. Dawes’ sake, still more 
than for her own, but she could not be 
always thinking of herself—even of her 
illness, 

How were the children? Were Beville’s 
| never-resting feet lying still? Was Sa toss- 
ing on her baby pillow? Had they been 
carried to some other hospital—some chil- 
dren’s hospital? Was the money exhausted ? 
Had the children been sent to the work- 
house, where Katie, if she did not break her 
heart in the meantime, sickening as much 
from a wounded spirit as from changed diet 
and surroundings, would grow soured and 
sullen among the proverbially sullen pauper 
maid-servants, and even Beville would be- 
come morose—a hulking hanger-on at livery 
stables. 

Supposing that extremity were not reached, 
another homely, near-at-hand trouble beset 
Kirsten from the first moment of conva- 
lescence. - How should she rejoin the 
children, when she was discharged from the 
hospital, cured so far as she herself had to 
do with the fever, nominally disinfected, 
like the cab which had brought her, but for 
ought that she knew, still invested with peril 
and death to all who came near her; as fatal 
as an importation of dynamite to Mrs. Dawes’ 
apartments ? 

Assailed on every side by distressing reflec- 
tions, unfit to cope with them in her weakened 
state, Kirsten broke down, as she did not do 
more than once or twice in her whole arduous 
career. She turned her face to the wall and 
fell into a passion of disconsolateness. The 
nurse in charge tried the stereotyped re- 
monstrances and coaxing in vain, then, without 
telling Kirsten, the official passed on the re- 
port to one of the doctors, that a patient was 
fretting herself to fiddle-strings, and would 
have a relapse if she were not pulled up. 

Accordingly, Kirsten found herself called 
to order by a cheery young voice, with atone 
of command init, which even before she 
had time to think, sounded comical. On 
looking round she saw the blonde hair, and 
complexion, and strapping figure of her earliest 
doctor in the fever. 

“Come, come!” he said again, with his 
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good-natured .imperiousness. ‘‘ What is all 
this about? You are all right, or you'll soon 
be. You ought to entertain some gratitude 
for your recovery, in place of going on like 
a baby, and doing your best to put an end 
to yourself.” 

Kirsten was taken aback by the uncom- 
promising directness of the reproof. At 
the same time, she was so struck by the 
generally youthful air of the person who thus 
called her to order; by the sense that the 
smooth forehead had never brooded over a 
heavier difficulty than a “tough” lecture ; or 
the clear blue eyes been dimmed by a more 
cruel disappointment than a baulked foot- 
ball match, or a denied holiday, that she felt 
like a grandmother by comparison. She could 
not resist a sad little smile at the incongruity 
of the tone he adopted to her—such a tone 
as an experienced sage might use to a foolish 
child. 

“Now, that is better;” he hailed the 
smile in exactly the same manner; “but we 
must have no more of this nonsense, re- 
member.” 

“I do not mean to be a trouble,” Kirsten 
hastened to explain, with a little falter in her 
voice, “ but I cannot help it.” 

“Bosh!” he told her, without so much as 
begging her pardon. “You think so, but 
you are quite wrong, it is all that- you know 
about it.” 

** And what do you know about it?” Kirsten 
thought, smiling more heartily this time, at 
the utter ludicrousness of the idea. It was 
one of Kirsten’s sweet glad smiles, in itself 
the most beautiful smile that could be 
beheld. 

Kirsten had been sitting up, wearing a 
scarlet dressing jacket, which she had brought 
with her. This attribute of her invalid con- 
dition was a great deal more brilliant than 
any part of her usual dress in health ; in fact, 
it made her look quite a gay figure among the 
washed-out tints of the hospital ward, like a 
robin-redbreast in the centre of the common 
sober-hued birds, She had been able to arrange 
her fine brown hair in its simple, graceful, 
orderly fashion. ‘The flush of fever had left 
her cheek, and there was a dainty delicate 
transparency in the paleness relieved against 
the red of the jacket, while her eyes looked 
larger and brighter, even behind their unshed 
tears, than they were wont to look. 

The young doctor took in the entire 
picture, grew slightly confused, sat down in 
the nurse’s chair instead of towering over 
his patient, and removed the hat which he 
had put on to go out and had not troubled 


himself to take off when the nurse’s com. 
munication reached him. 

* Can I do anything for you?” he asked 
gravely, this time, and rather eagerly, 

Kirsten had not been tempted to confide 
in the nurse—far too busy and important a 
woman to strike a reserved, reluctant peti- 
tioner as likely to prove a patient, sympathetic 
listener. The regular house-surgeon was 
equally hors de combat, above and beyond 
Kirsten’s reach. There were no “ sisters” or 
ladies on probation in the ward. 

The “ jolly-looking” young doctor, as he 
would have described himself, did not look 
a particularly promising confidant for a tale 
of trouble, but necessity admits of no choice, 
It flashed upon Kirsten how near he dwelt 
to her treasures, and the spot she was con- 
stantly thinking about; for she had not for- 
gotten that this was the heaven-sent doctor 
who lived as she had done in Howard Street, 
who had given her the order for the hospital, 
He could do her such a little service, as 
she would hardly have refused to a dis- 
honest beggar, which would yet be the most 
blessed relief to her oppressed mind. He 
could satisfy her on one distracting point. 
She seized the opportunity, lest her natural 
quietness and diffidence should get the better 
of her, and still keep her lips shut. 

“It is the children I cannot rest for,” she 
said hastily, her breast heaving. 

“Children!” he exclaimed, with a sort of 
wonder and dismay. ‘ Have you children?” 
Then he checked himself, as if he began to 
recognise that Kirsten was beyond the pale 
of free-and-easy questioning, while he felt 
considerable chagrin for his former perfor- 
mayce in this respect. 

“Yes, I have them under my care,” she 
answered in her unconsciousness, relieving 
his discomfiture by the qualification of her 
words. “I left them at No. 9, Howard Street, 
with Mrs. Dawes, who went with me to con- 
sult you. It would be a very great favour— 
I am afraid it sounds like a liberty—but, in- 
deed, I cannot help myself, and I hope you 
will forgive me if I am asking too much,” 
stammered Kirsten, inadvertently clasping 
her hands, much more used to conferring 
than to soliciting obligations. ‘“ It would be 
the greatest favour if you could send round 
and find how the children are, if they are 
still there, and let me know.” 

‘Say no more,” he interrupted her quickly ; 
“T can call myself, with no trouble in the 
world, and bring you word.” 

“Oh, thank you, thank you!” she an- 





swered gratefully. But in the case of such a 
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woman as Kirsten, however cordial she may 
be, her thanks are not more profuse than her 

titions; and she was meditating another 
request, easier, more in the natural course 
of their relations as doctor and patient, 
yet it cost her another effort to make it, 
jn her strong objection to giving trouble. 


“Will you be so good as to tell me,” she | 





said deprecatingly and deferentially, for she 
was sensible she forestalled a question, and | 


he might think she had no right to anticipate | 


a piece of information, or to cause him 


to repeat it twice, with changes rung on it, | 
“how soon will it be safe for me to return | 


to the children ?” 

“Well,” he said, “we are not going to 
turn you out before you are quite recovered. 
I hope you can trust us so far.” 


familiarity on its kindly side, but with nothing 
that could be counted a lack of politeness 
this time. ‘ We'll disinfect you to the best 
of our ability, you may rely upon it. But 


He | 
spoke with some resumption of the old | 


with regard to your coming into immediate | 
contact with the children,” he added after a | 
moment’s consideration, “it would be better | 


if you could get a fortnight at the sea-side.” 
Watching her, as he was now doing with 


aroused curiosity and lively interest, he ob- | 


served her face fall. 
thought, “ she is in low water indeed. Some 
curate’s daughter at the head of his small 
family ! 
after her ? unless the solemn ass is frightened 
for compromising the dignity of the Church. 
What becomes of her womanly dignity? Not 
that it has ever been invaded, but I wish she 
could have had aroom to herself. I do wish 
Thad not been such a blundering idiot as to 
speak to her in the cool fashion I did. 
Nurse Barker dropped no hint. Very likely 
she did not detect the crucial difference, 


“Poor soul!” he} 


But why does the man not look | 


because her patient gave herself no airs. | 


And if I could be such a thundering fool, 


| back again. 


how can I expect a working woman, crammed | 


with rules till there is no room left for 
mother-wit, to act more wisely?” He was 
discontented with everybody, even with 
Kirsten, at the very moment he was telling 
himself, “ This girlis one of nature’s gentle- 
women, through and through, in whatever 
class she may have been born and bred. I 
don’t know if she’s pretty—a fellow is worse 
than a coxcomb or a cad, to my mind, if 
hethinks first of the looks of a patient. I 
should rather call her lovely, lovable, or 
whatever the word may mean—gen/il/e, 


or aimable the French would say—or a | broken down. 1 
*‘genty, winsome lassie,’ the old Scotch | ceived a letter from Mrs. Dawes, containing, 


would have had it. But what on earth is 


she doing here in an hospital? And I'll 
eat my hat, if it was a lady who brought her 
to me and bedewed her with tears at parting.” 
He ended by giving her a respectful parting 
assurance that he would attend to her wishes. 

Kirsten’s Mercury was as good as his word. 
He still had the puzzled look on his face, but 
it wore also a glow of pleasure, when he came 
round with the house-surgeon next morning. 

Kirsten did not suspect that there had been 
any breach of etiquette in the confidence she 
had bestowed; but if she had known it, she 
would have been more indebted than she 
could have expressed, to the better-informed 
person who, young as he was, had the manly 
sense of honour and good feeling which con- 
strained him to set her right, while he took the 
utmost care not to hurt her in the process. 

“ This patient has been fretting herself ill ;” 
he told the whole story, in her hearing, to the 
master of the situation.. ‘‘ The nurse knowing 
that you were engaged, summoned me to stop 
the mischief, and I undertook to look up 
some information about the patient’s family 
for her.” 

“Quite so,” commented the responsible 
functionary laconically. “She is no worse 
this morning ; she is doing very well.” He 
passed on to the next bed, while his com- 
panion lingered to unfold his budget, with all 
the haste called for under the circumstances. 

“TI went to No. 9 after I left the hospital 
yesterday and found everybody flourishing. I 
saw a little rascal who proposed to borrow 
my knife, and a small woman who asked if I 
should like a cup of tea, The baby did not 
speak, in fact she was crying so lustily that 
she had no breath to spare ; but it was only 
a humour she was in—babies don’t cry like 
that when there is anything physically wrong. 
The landlady bade me tell you they were all 
first rate, while they were longing to have you 
I had fifty more messages, 
which 1 have not time to deliver, since I 
must follow my chief. Now, will that do? 
and will you leave off gratuitous tormenting, 
and take to rejoicing instead, which will be 
much better for your health?” 

“T shall take to thanking you,” said 
Kirsten in her simple gladness. 

**Then I must be off.” 

By a chapter of accidents, that was, the last 
communication which Kirsten had in the 
hospital with her friendly messenger. His. 
duty took him to another ward and kept him 
there, to relieve a young surgeon who had 
In the meantime Kirsten re- 
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to Kirsten’s surprise, one of her five-pound 
notes. No, it was not one of hers; it was 
one of Mr. Barnard’s, to whom the landlady 
had thought fit to apply. She had not seen 
the head of the bank, but this enclosure had 
come from him. Mrs. Dawes could go on 
without breaking it ; and she had forwarded 
it to its owner, because of something said by 
the medical gentleman from No. 11, when he 
was so good as to call, and no fault to be 
found, since doctors can go anywhere. He 
had mentioned that it would be better for 
Miss Stewart to take a trip to the sea-side 
before she returned to Howard Street. Mrs. 
Dawes placed implicit reliance on Miss 
Stewart’s discretion. She—Mrs. Dawes—had 
some qualms about “them sea-side land- 
ladies,” who might be receiving the plague 
unawares, but she left it all to the doctor 
and Miss Stewart. 

Kirsten looked askance at the five-pound 
note, while a faint colour rose in her pale 
cheeks. It was neither more nor less than a 
charitable gift, sheer alms extorted, against 
Mr. Barnard’s reason and his sense of con- 
sistency, by the exigencies of the case. And 
she was the daughter of a brave officer and 
of a delicate-minded gentlewoman, not to 
say of doughty old Stewarts by the score; 
nay, more, she was as brave in her way as her 
father had been in his, as delicate-minded as 
her mother, and probably a good deal more 
independent than the most rampant old 
Stewart who ever levied black-mail. She 
had thought to work her fingers to the bone, 
but not to take charity, not private charity. 
As toa public provision for the destitute, it 
had been her aim—mistaken, perhaps—to 
keep the Owens from falling back upon it. 

But Mr. Barnard’s five-pound note did 
not necessarily stand for anything else than 
Kirsten herself would have unhesitatingly 
given in similar circumstances, had she been 
a rich woman. If she took the money 
it would be for the sake of the children 
and Mrs. Dawes, whose interests Kirsten 
dared not imperil for her own gentle pride. 
She would accept the help this once for her 
family ; afterwards, please God, she might be 
sufficient for them, and if she were exception- 
ally fortunate she could repay Mr. Barnard. 

Kirsten was saved from concern about im- 
posing herself on an unfortunate though en- 
lightened sea-side landlady, by hearing of a 
sanatorium where a fever convalescent could 
bestow herself, without the horror of becoming 
a source of disaster wherever she went. She 
had a letter written for her and dispatched to 
Mrs. Dawes, and departed feebly but hope- 








fully from the hospital, smothering a throb 
of pain when she heard of other patients’ 
friends waiting for their dismissal, while she 
had no weil-known door open for her, no 
shout of welcome raised for her. That was 
ail awaiting her, she told herself with deter. 
mined, patient cheerfulness. With regard to 
another solitary experience among strangers, 
she congratulated herself on becoming the 
most adventurous of women, though at pre. 
sent she was going no farther off than 
Brighton. The next thing would be setting 
out alone and without a penny, on a voyage 
round the world, or an expedition to the 
heights of Chimborazo or the depths of 
Timbuctoo. 

Kirsten surmounted the sanatorium as she 
had surmounted the hospital, the more suc- 
cessfully in the latter instance that she was 
able to appreciate the deep peace and posi- 
tive gladness of recovery, and the agreeable 
change from London to the sea-side in the 
height of summer. If only the children had 
been with her to profit by the fresh breezes, 
the water, and the stones! And if Mrs. 
Dawes and Emily Anne had been permitted 
to join the party, Kirsten’s satisfaction would 
have been still more complete, though she 
might not have shared the enthusiasm of the 
two last-comers for the pier and the band, 
The tender, tremulous heart could hardly 
take the good the gods had sent her, be- 
cause of her regret that she could not share 
them with others, especially with the little 
ones dependent on her for every morsel they 
ate. 

Kirsten had not too much money, when it 
is taken into consideration that in addition to 
paying her board and travelling expenses, 
she had to equip herself in an entirely new 
fever-proof suit in which to return to Howard 
Street. She had to content herself with the 
smallest offering to drop into the sanatorium 
thanksgiving-box, the most modest savings 
to carry back with her and put into the com- 
mon purse. She could furnish herself with 
nothing better than shells and wild flowers to 
take to the children. All the same, there 
was extravagant jubilation at No. 9, on the 
long and eagerly looked forward to atternoon 
of Kirsten’s return. 

It was the very dullest and deadest season 
of the year, so far as custom to London fur- 
nished apartments went. Mrs. Dawes not 
being provided with a permanent lodger m 
the shape of a run-down officer with a bad 
leg and a terrific temper, had every room im 
the house on her hands; the more’s the pity; 
only as it is an ill wind which blows nobody 
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d, the vacancy insured leisure and space 
for the revel, and for the display of the 
accomplishments which the children had 
learnt in Kirsten’s absence. The small per- 
formers were burning to make the exhibition 
for her benefit. Katie’s ambition had taken 
a new bent; she was as proud of her attain- 
ments in the character of a small housemaid, 
as she had ever been of her pre-eminence in 
the rvé/e of a school-girl. She could dust 
better than Emily Anne. Mrs. Dawes could 
trust Katie with the china. She out-whisked 
Mrs. Dawes herself with the feather-brush. 
Beville was learning to clean knives and 
shoes as dexterously as the small boy, Charles 
Dickens, covered and labelled blacking-pots. 
Beville too could go on an errand in the 
Strand without losing himself, or letting him- 
self be run over. 

Kirsten listened wistfully, and thought of 
the mother and her opinions. Still the 
listener said nothing to damp the innocent 
exultation of these dédufants in menial occu- 
pations ; and she received with all her own 
unassuming graciousness Mrs. Dawes’ some- 
what troubled explanations. She had let the 
children try to be useful, to keep them out of 
mischief, and to teach them to help them- 
selves ; because there was nothing so bad as 
“them idle ways,” for making and keeping 
children naughty. It would do nobody harm 
to be able to turn “ their ’ands to this or that 
in any sp’ere.” “Can do” was easily carried 
about with you. 

Above all, the baby, Sa, far outdid her 
brother and sister in the greatness and splen- 
did significance of the attainments she had 
made during Kirsten’s absence. In that short 
period of five weeks, she had accomplished 


two of the feats which separate man from the | 


lower animals. She had cut her teeth, as every- 
body there knew to his or her cost, long 


before ; but when it came to that, dogs, even | 


cats, had teeth. Now she could stand up- 


right—not without tottering—and walk in a | 
swaying fashion across the floor. She could | 
speak—not very intelligibly, but still with a | 


meaning and method in the syllables, un- 
known to the most accomplished parrots or 
starlings. She had passed the two eras which 
parents and guardians unconsciously hail, 
without any mother to boast in a proud father’s 
hearing. But Katie and Beville, Mrs. Dawes 
and Emily Anne, had done their best to 
supply the want, in that wonderful, more than 
half pathetic interest, which every young 
human animal inspires in the elders of the 
species, even when these are not its immediate 
progenitors. ‘The family, from the oldest to 





the youngest, had been keenly alive to Sa’s 
| progress, and had shared in the triumph of 
| her success. Sa’s gleeful laugh at her own 
| distinguished deeds was matched by Mrs. 
| Dawes's: “ Bless the hinfant!” and Emily 
| Anne’s “Pretty dear!” while Katie and 
| Beville chimed in with “ Well done !” “Go 
| it, Baby!” 

Amidst all the confusing crowd of commu- 
nications which pressed on her attention, on 
her restoration to her place, Kirsten had a bit 
of news from Mrs. Dawes. 

“That doctor at number 11, he is gone 
| for good, miss. I'll tell you how I came to 
| know it. After he was so polite as to bring 
| your message, and hask after us all for your 
| benefit, he called again the night before 
'last. Heseemed a trifle disappointed as well 
| as flurried like, which it might be because he 

was ’urried with his packing, since he was 
just setting off for the country, as he told 
me with his own lips, miss, ‘I should have 
| just liked to see how she was getting on; 
| though, of course, it is not my business now,’ 
| he said. Idid not hunderstand him, for I 
|’ave always ’eard the hospital takes hout- 
| patients, and you are ’ardly out of the doc- 
tor’s ’ands, till he added that he was going to 
| take a hopening in the country where his 
| people were. Head been waiting for it, and 
’ad only come to fill a gap in the hospital. 
I told him it ’ad been a lucky chance for us ; 
and I would venture onewishing him success, 
which I was certain you would do the same, 
| and would be very sorry likewise that you 
‘ad missed his call. But he said it didn’t 
ought to signify, since you were better. It 
was as well, Heseemed to think either that 
you might feel bound to hoffer him a fee, 
now that you are out of the hospital, which 
would be as good as throwing away money 
that is none too plentiful, or else that you 
might not like his coming ’ere without being 
sent for. So I made him out, miss.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Kirsten quickly, “it is as 
well.” 

Then she thought to herself, “‘ He was very 
| pleasant and kind after he had found out his 
| little mistake. He looked a fine young fel- 
| low, whom I might have liked to know under 

more favourable circumstances, especially as 
‘he was a fellow-countryman. I am sure of 
| that. Another exile in Babylon, who would 
| give a penny to the organ-grinder that mur- 
| ders a Scotch tune, and would never fail to 
| be present at a national gathering or ballad- 
| concert on St. Andrew’s day. But as it is, 
| what have I to do with such acquaintances ? 
I cannot afford them. They would only be 
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fruitful in awkwardness and trouble. He is 
right, it is as well.” 

That night Kirsten fell asleep with Sa in 
her arms, Katie in her little bed opposite, 
and Beville in the next room. It was like 
being at home again, out of the cold, sur- 
rounded by those she had made her own. 

There are human natures that grow up in- 
dependent and self-sufficing. There are crea- 
tures with a high and holy vocation, who hold 
constant exalted communion with the unseen, 
and so may be well content to dispense to a 
great extent with earthly fellowship. There 
are unsocial souls, that rather shrink from 
sympathy than desire it; and there are emi- 
nently genial beings, like Kirsten, to whom 
separation from near intercourse with their 
kind, and isolation with their own interests— 
be they ever so attractive and engrossing in 
themselves—are like a living death, in which 
it feels as if their whole faculties must con- 
tract and wither. Kirsten thanked God, from 
the bottom of her heart, the night that saw 
her back in Howard Street, for the children 
thrown upon her hands, for the friendly, 
homely faces of Mrs. Dawes and Emily 
Anne. 

Kirsten made a new start in seeking work 
without any interruption this time, unless 
from the fact that the great metropolis was, 
as Mrs. Dawes complained, “as dull as ditch- 
water” under the untimely fierceness even of 
an English sun, and gn the exhausted air of 
a London August ; when some of the writers 
of the newspaper leaders, goaded and stung 
by a forced detention amongst bricks and 
mortar, kept comparing the still swarming 
city to Tadmor in the Wilderness. No doubt 
the closed great houses in the West-end, with 
the flowers running to seed in the balconies, 
were patent to tyros, but it required the initi- 
ated to appreciate the thinning of the thronged 
streets. “ There are plenty of people left, though 
they may be nobodies. How can I expecta 
somebody to engage me? I shall only be 
able to get. about the better,” said Kirsten 
stoutly. But as the days passed, and she 
had to suffer the sickness of hope deferred, 
she tried to take consolation from the reflec- 








tion, “ Perhaps I might have done better at 
another season. It may be the time of year 
which is against me after all. Of course every 
family that could go out of town has gone to 
the seaside, and does not want a governess 
there.” 

Then she heard of governesses, by ill-luck, 
by some casual defect or misfortune, remain- 
ing out of situations for weeks and months, 
and at last, shattered by a long course of 
worry and disappointment, vanishing into 
casual-wards, hospitals, and that last refuge 
the workhouse, from which Kirsten, with 
her feeble strength, had held back the Owens, 
Now if Kirsten would not drag down Mrs, 
Dawes to the same low level, the girl must 
be quick in discovering some other resource, 
Mrs, Dawes had got part of her rooms re- 
let with the approach of autumn. But in 
spite or because of her staunchness to the 
little family she had taken in on the June 
day, and not cast off with their change of 
fortunes, she began to look at the children 
with a disturbed aspect, to hug the baby, to 
stuff Beville surreptitiously in an imprudent 
and extravagant fashion, as if in grieved, 
desperate anticipation of short commons at 
hand for the little master. 

Kirsten, in the cooling days, took to haunt- 
ing, with a piteous, indefinable longing, vari- 
ous charitable institutions, of which she had 
details from new acquaintances, who were 
frequently connected with such nurseries and 
asylums as Orphanages and Governesses’ 
Homes. In the first the elaborate machinery 
of patronage and influence, to which Mr, 
Barnard had alluded, was uniformly at work. 
Nothing could be done without votes to an 
appalling amount. In the second there was 
no room for children—in fact, Kirsten could 
not be sure whether there existed much 
available help for governesses. 

In the end Kirsten preferred to walk about 
and pretend she had been under the necessity 
of dining at a restaurant, when a roll bought 
at any baker’s shop met the exigencies of her 
dinner, till there were hollows in the pale 
cheeks, and a famished look stealing into the 
reasonable, gentle eyes, 
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PART IV. 


CHAPTER I.—TRACKING BACK. AN ATONING 
BEQUEST. HAYTHORPE ONCE MORE, 


As Kirsten was for the hundredth time 
examining one of the London newspapers 
reckoned most fertile in governesses’ adver- 
tisements, her eye chanced to fall on another 
column, and to be caught by more than one 
name with which she had once been familiar, 
that aroused a host of pensive, sweet asso- 
ciations. 

“ Ah!” Kirsten said to herself, “here is a 
Haythorpe person advertising in a London 
newspaper. What can it be about? Isee; 
it is old Nash retiring from business, and 
offering the stock and goodwill of his book- 
seller's shop for sale. How well off he has 
been to carry on that quiet, pleasant business 
—inherited from his father, I have heard my 
father say—so long as he was able for work, 
and when he can manage it no longer, to 
withdraw from it, with sufficient savings to 
keep him and old Mrs. Nash comfortably, I 
dare say. Some people have easy lives. 
What am I thinking of! Have I forgotten 
the deep waters the couple passed through — 
the son who went to the bad, of whom they 
knew nothing, the daughter who pined and 
died of consumption? Still I wish I could 
have bought that old business—about as 
possible a wish as Thackeray’s imagining 
himself a mother-in-law was a probable con- 
ception. Yet I think I could have carried 
on the business with a little training, woman 
though I am. Why, for that matter, Mrs. 
Nash'did quite as much in the shop as her 
husband. My father was as fond of a chat 
with the one as with the other. She was an 
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| equally good distributor of the news of the 
| day, and judge of paper and pencils, while 
|she was great among the toy books and 
puzzles ; many a thimble I have bought from 
her. ; 

It is clear enough it was the little news- 
paper paragraph which had turned Kirsten's 
attention to Haythorpe that morning; but 
it is not by any means equally clear why it 
should have been by the next post on the 
same morning that she received a business 
letter from Mr. Stewart of Cope Hall—a far- 
travelled letter, which had been to Australia, 
followed her back, forwarded by Mrs. Ad- 
dington, and reached her at last, as her 
former Australian letter had done, through 
the address to Barnard’s bank. 

This letter which had been so long in 
reaching its destination, happened to be the 
most momentous letter which Kirsten Stewart 
ever got, in the whole course of her life. A 
very strange thing had come to pass, though 
not more incredible than the discovery of a 
gold-field or a diamond-mine. Compensa- 
tion had been made to her and to many 
others under the most unforeseen circum- 
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stances, and at the most unlooked-for time. 
A solitary old man, the owner of a con- 
siderable fortune which he did not very well 
know what to do with, had at one time enjoyed 
a perfectly innocent, while highly lucrative, 
connection with the unfortunate bank which 
had swallowed up Kirsten’s little fortune. In 
course of time he had seen reason to dis- 
approve of the management, though he had 
no actual cause to denounce it, and he had 
freed himself from all responsibility and in- 
terest in the matter. Consequently the 
failure had not injured him, except by the 
shock he received from the ruin of others. 
He had been particularly struck with the 
number of women rendered deStitute by the 
calamity. He was a just, kind-hearted man. 
In addition he had an old-fashioned, manly 
notion that women, so long as they are not 
bred to business, or taught any available 
knowledge of the rise and fall of stocks, 
markets, &c. &c., ought rather to be shielded 
and spared, than pushed to the front and left 
among the principal scapegoats of wild specu- 
lation and reckless risk. It preyed upon the 
ex-director’s mind that as this bank had been 
entirely managed or mismanaged by men, 
the women who figured so largely among the 
sufferers from its transactions, might plead, 
with reason, hard treatment and scanty con- 
sideration at the hands of their brethren. 
He for one shrank from the stigma, and did 
not care that the plea should go up against 
him, to a higher court of appeal than that of 
any earthly tribunal. His own safe, scot- 
free condition affronted and stung him when 
he thought of all these wrecked and forlorn 
women, He was moved to attempt an atone- 
ment in proposing a disposal of his property 
which had not hitherto occurred to him. He 
made a will, and died soon after the execution 
of the deed. He was found to have be- 
queathed his scores of thousands to a set 
of accountable trustees, who were bound, 
under a system of rewards and penalties, to see 
the large fortune divided, in equal portions, 
among the female shareholders of the defunct 
bank at the time of its failure. He caused it 
to be mentioned, expressly, that the gift was 
a small amends from a man, for the wrong 
which these women had endured from the 
cupidity and recklessness of the other men, in 
whom they had reposed their trust. This 


disposition of worldly effects was so odd and 
unprecedented, that a question of the perfect 
sanity of the testator had been raised, by the 
most bitterly disappointed of the distant kin 
who had pleased themselves with the idea-of 
filling a dead man’s shoes and inheriting 








slices of his plum. But as, beyond the deed, 
not a trace of unsoundness of mind could be 
adduced, the doubt was quickly laid ang 
Mr. Stewart wrote to apprise Kirsten of her 
legacy. As far as he could make out from 
the statement of effects and the list of bank 
shareholders, she would be entitled to about 
fifteen hundred pounds—a very respectable 
sum, capable of being put out to fair interest, 
Her correspondent begged to congratulate 
Kirsten, and to request instructions and 
authority from her to act on her behalf. 

The news took away Kirsten’s breath. 
With all the precision and moderation of the 
details, she could not allow herself to be- 
lieve in them till she had heard again from 
Haythorpe. She had a horror of giving way 
to an abandonment of happiness which might 
have no sure foundation. She had a still 
greater reluctance to making the probability 
public, till it was established beyond mistake, 

She wrote instantly to say where she was and 
to ask for further information, but she did not 
say a word to any one; though she could not 
help feeling distrait and in the first stage of a 
fever of excitement. By return of post she 
had a letter of full confirmation from Mr, 
Stewart. In the interval, since he had written 
his first letter, the will was proved and ready 
to be administered. There was not the 
shadow of a difficulty. He had not time to 
discuss the surprise to him of her return to 
England, a fact she had barely mentioned. 
It was a fortunate coincidence. He begged 
her to come down at once to Haythorpe, 
where he and Mrs. Stewart would be much 
pleased to have her again for their guest. 
As an afterthought he wrote that the festivi- 
ties on the Marquis’s coming of agé were to 
be held the following week. She ought not 
to miss the gay doings that were to enliven 
their quiet, old-fashioned town. They were 
sure to prove attractive to a young lady. His 
own girls had been full of them for the last 
month. At the same time no holiday-making 
should interfere with business, and he must 
impress upon her that she ought to come 
down as soon as she got the letter, for certain 
forms had to be complied with in order to 
establish her claim. If she would forward a 
post-card mentioning the day and hour of her 
atrival, he would send to the train for her 
and her luggage, and Mrs. Stewart would 
have a bedroom ready for her. 

Kirsten sat staring before her for a mo- 
ment. Then she silently thanked the,Giver 
of all good things. Then she started up and 
kissed the children all round, considerably 
to their surprise and discomposure ; indeed, 
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was indignant, and struck out with her 
little fists, for Kirsten was not a woman who 
kissed in season and out of season; she 
had not brought up her family on a régime 
of indiscriminate and , perpetual caresses. 
After that she went to tell Mrs. Dawes 
and Emily Anne. To the communication 
that she had received a legacy, Kirsten 
added, as if by inspiration, the confident 
announcemert of what she would do with 
it, “I am going to buy the good-will of 
a booksellers shop in my native town. 


Ves, I believe it is as safe an investment as 


anything in this unsafe world. But why 
should I call it unsafe when Providence 
sends such bounties? There will be some- 
thing for Beville and Katie and Sa to suc- 
ceed to, and improve upon. Beville may 
learn bookbinding and printing ; perhaps 
we shall rise into publishing. You, Mrs. 
Dawes, and Emily Anne, will come down 
and visit us whenever you can get away, to 
see how we are doing. Mr. Barnard is far 
too grand; besides, he would wash his hands 
of communistic proceedings and mingle- 
mangle relations. However, I shall write to 
him and tell him our troubles are over—he 
is entitled to that piece of information ; and 
I think, upon the whole, I shall not offer to 
repay that five-pound note. He would not 
like it sent back; it would seem an inten- 
tional insult—an act of petty, unworthy pride. 
He gave, and I took it freely.” 

Three days later Kirsten was on the road 
to Haythorpe, accompanied by her children. 
She had, as she thought, greatly improved 
on Mr. Stewart’s plan. ‘It was so like a 
man,” she said to herself, with a little 
womanly conceit, “to invite me on the 
spur of the moment to stay at Cope Hall. 
As if Mrs. Stewart will not have.the house 
crammed in every available corner, with 
their contribution of company to the gala 
on the Marquis’s coming of age! As if 
I were a fit person to appear in such gay 
society! I have not had an evening gown 
since I went into the mourning which is 
getting very rusty ; yet I don’t care to put 
it off, because it is worn for zHem. It will 
be so much more satisfactory, even, with- 
out taking the children into consideration, 
that I should hire rooms—if possible Sally 
White’s. I was speculating miraculously 
upon them just before Mr. Stewart’s letter 
arrived. I shall be able to try them, and 
see whether we can settle in them.” 

The party approached Haythorpe in the 
mellow greyness of a late Septemberafternoon. 
Kirsten was not at liberty to yield to the 





throng of old associations, as the train swept 
through the peaceful green environs and 
drew up at the familiar platform ; to think 
how far she had gone and how much she 
had experienced since she was there last ; to 
remind herself of old Jacob who crossed the 
river with his staff, and recrossed it attended 
by a mighty band—wives, and children, and 
servants, camels and asses, herds and flocks ; 
to wonder which would be the first well- 
known face, after that of the station-master, 
to greet her. She was plied by eager ques- 
tions from the children about the place of 
which they had heard so often. “ Is that the 
steeple of the church you went to on Sundays 
when you were ever so much younger than 
we are? oh! a wee, wee baby-girl, not 
much bigger than Sa, and you fell asleep 
and awoke crying, when your papa had to 
carry you out? Can we see the river yet, 
Miss. Stewart? Shall we walk to Mrs. 
White’s by the High Street, where you went 
to look at the shops before Christmas ?” 

A new surprise awaited Kirsten at the 
station. She had written to explain that she 
was bringing down some children who were 
in her. charge, and that she meant to hire 
rooms from her mother’s old servant, Sally 
White. But Mr. Stewart had persisted in 
doing her the honour of meeting her. His 
high grizzled head and his imposing Roman 
nose were the first friendly personal traits 
which attracted her eye, his affable “Welcome 
back to Haythorpe, Miss Stewart,” the first 
greeting which reached her ears. 

He had brought the roomy family wag- 
gonette, containing two of his daughters to 
bear Kirsten company, while there remained 
ample room for the children ; and the White- 
chapel cart was in waiting for the luggage. 
He .scouted the idea of Kirsten’s going to 
Mrs. White’s ; of course she was to come to 
Cope Hall. The house was full, but what 
of that? It would stretch to afford a room 
for her—his charge, the daughter of his old 
friends Captain and Mrs. Stewart, his clans- 
woman and country-woman to boot. As forthe 
children, had she forgotten the old nurseries? 
Baby—his baby—was still in part possession, 
but the entire.suite would be all the better 
for being aired and re-occupied for a space. 

The proceeding was very kind, with a 
flavour of exuberant Highland hospitality, 
but it was perplexing also. True, the 


Stewarts’ weak point had never been lack of 
hospitality, and Kirsten had been their guest 
before, but not on such a pressing invitation, 
while she had no reason to suppose she had 
risen in their estimation. 
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It became out of her power to decline 
when Mr. Stewart put in a personal plea for 
her company, in a manner which felt over- 
powering from him, since he was autocratical 
and imperious in his deputy rule at Hay- 
thorpe. Kirsten had never known the couple 
who were in the same boat pull otherwise 
than harmoniously ; still she doubted whether 
Mrs. Stewart would fully endorse the arrange- 
ment, though she might put the best face 
on it. 

It was a source of worry to Kirsten, break- 
ing in on the comfort of her arrival, that she 
must prove an interloper, and that the 
children would be still more in the way, and 
would probably shock Mrs. Stewart by some 
of their irrepressible revelations and inap- 
propriate achievements ; but there seemed no 
help for it, save to grin and submit. 

Mr. Stewart left the party the moment he 
had seen them into the waggonette, waving 
them away with a grand, eloquent parting bow, 
confessing that he had so much business on 
his hands he scarcely believed he should get 
out to Cope Hall to dinner, or even that 
night. The distressing intelligence was so far 
confirmed by the testimony of the two girls, 
who dwelt emphatically on papa’s immense 
overwhelming load of work at this time. 
Kirsten became doubly and trebly struck by 
the compliment which had been paid to her; 
while she speculated for a moment if it could 
be the crushing weight of the festive prepara- 
tions which caused Mr. Stewart to look so 
gray and worn, in the middle of his suavity 
and activity. 

Kirsten had to make the acquaintance of 
these Cope Hall girls, whom she had seen 
occasionally as children, but who had re- 
turned grown-up to Haythorpe since she 
had left. Indeed, only the elder was a per- 
manent institution as yet; the younger had 
merely come over from Paris, and was having 
her holiday at the time of the Castle festivi- 
ties. In the same way Kirsten was told that 
of the boys none, save Malise, had come 
home for good, though Donald and Jack had 
got leave from Sandhurst and Rugby. For 
the Marquis’s coming of age was the thing 
which everybody about Haythorpe, especially 
everybody connected with Cope Hall and 
the Castle, had been looking forward to from 
the day the heir was born. 

Mrs. Stewart had been preserved from the 
plague of ordinary fine names in the family 
by the Highland pride which had clung tena- 
ciously to family and Celtic designations. She 
had been rewarded by the approval of the 
Duchess, who had graciously fold her retainer 


of the centuries-old Mileses and Joans, no leg 
than the Marmadukes and Adelizas which 
were perpetuated in her illustrious family, 
Therefore, the elder Miss Stewart was Flor, 
the second Lauchlanina. Mrs. Stewart had 
| been under the necessity of swallowing g 
| much on the last score, that she was fain to 
fall back on the contraction Anina. 

Flora was a handsome, striking-looking 
girl, with the father’s nose distingué and the 
mother’s originally dazzlingly fair complexion 
and bright restless blue eyes. She was 
dressed in a costly combination of dark blue: 
cashmere, silk and lace, and had a velvet 
mantle for a wrap which might have suited 
the Duchess herself. So far as Kirsten 
could judge, during the first half hour of 
their acquaintance, Flora was an advanced 
version of the heads of the house—full of her. 
self and her doings, instinct with self-import. 
ance, but not so fussy as her mother and less 
pompous than her father ; doing her boasting 
in a more correct and veiled manner, with 
better adaptation and in more correct style. 

Anina was not handsome. She was rather 
plain, with ill-proportioned features, and a 
thick, muddled complexion. She wore a 
rigorously plain schoolgirl costume of greys 
and browns—a sort of sackcloth and ashes 
or chrysalis preparation for her future butter 
fly development—closely modelled on the 
present condition of the Duchess’s second 
daughter, Lady Mary. There was a degree 
of emphasis in the distinction between the 
toilette of the sisters that seemed to say, as 
in the case of the Duchess, Mrs. Stewart 
would not have two grown-up, unmarried 
daughters on her hands and mind at the same 
time. Neither would she imperil Flora’s 
prospects, by withdrawing from her sole use, 
in the meanwhile, a fraction of the care and 
money to be lavished on her, till the outlay 
received its due reward. But to the young 
a month is like a year, a year like a life- 
time; and the compulsory restraint which 
fell to Anina’s lot, at this date, was the 
harder to bear since Flora had not the ad- 
vantage over her sister by more than two 
years. It would have required either much 
philosophy or much amiability for seventeen 
to submit gracefully to be totally eclipsed, in 
order that nineteen might shine forth with 
unapproachable lustre. And Flora had all 
the luck. Not only was she the eldest of 
three daughters; the Marquis’s coming of 
age had happened, as it were, in her honour, 
to make gay and splendid the year of her 
coming out. Anina could hope for no such 
commemoration of her entrance into the 
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world, not though the Marquis married to 
oblige her, and brought home his bride to 
animate his father’s chamberlain’s daughter’s 
first year in society. To crown the mortifi- 
cation and supply its worst sting, Anina was 
sensible enough to know that she did not 
have the inheritance of good looks or 
womanly charm, which might have neutralised 
—even triumphed over—the systematic re- 
pression from which she suffered. If Flora 
had been in Anina’s place it would have 
been different. She might still have had her 
“innings,” in the boys’ words, and broken 
through and overcome the policy of holding 
back and keeping down. But Anina was 
plain, not pretty—so plain that she suspected 
her features and complexion were a source 
of chagrin to her father as well as to her 
mother. Mr. Stewart, in his own person, 
still showed the bones of a handsome man, 

is alittle of an elderly coxcomb when he 

ald find leisure, and would have chosen to 
possess food for vanity in all his children—in 
the looks and marriages of his daughters no 
less than in the brains and careers of his 
sons. Was it not part of the later blessing 
on the patriarch Job that his daughters were 
the fairest in the land, and doubtless sought 
eagerly in marriage by the most flourishing 
Arab sheikhs? As for Mr. Stewart, his 
aspirations were those of Mr. Barnard ona 
lower, perhaps less justifiable, scale. 

From the girls’ conversation, Kirsten learnt 
that the house was as full as she had antici- 
pated, with the old circle of second-rate, 
somewhat dilapidated gentry and military 
and naval men—some of whom were old 
enough to have been in the same regiment 
as the Duke, or to have sailed in the ship 
with his brother, the Lord High Admiral. 
There was also the refuse of the Castle guests 
crowded out by the unusual abundance of 
choice company. It was evident that Flora 
cherished fond expectations from these wan- 
derers out of a higher sphere, though she did 
not say so exactly. She sketched her pro- 
gramme cautiously. “It will be nice to have 
Sir Arthur and Lady Beauchamp with us. 
I was introduced to her at Colonel Clive’s 
tennis party, and she talked a little of China. 
We shall be able to hear more of it, which 
will be very interesting, as Donald’s regi- 
ment—the one he is likely to be appointed 
to—is on active service there.” 

“We shall not be much the better of 
what Lady Beauchamp will tell us,” said 
Anina superciliously ; ‘she is about as in- 
telligible and entertaining as a mandarin who 
does not know the English language; not 
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that it will at all matter, for Donald has not 
got his regiment yet, and he is as likely to 
be sent to Hudson’s Bay or Botany Bay, or 
St. Neot’s or St. Ives, as to China.” 

“Oh, do they really eat little dogs in 
China?” interjected Katie, in accents of 
tragic excitement. 

“More frequently little girls.” 
missed the question brusquely. 

“Mr. Annesley will be the greatest acquisi- 
tion in helping us to get over the intervals 
between the Castle dinners and balls,” Flora 
continued to predict blandly, too well satis- 
fied to be disturbed by her sister’s objections. 
“He has a fine tenor voice, and is always 
willing to sing a second. I heard him at 
the Castle last Christmas. He makes up 
capitally for any leading part in theatricals. 
No one is a better partner for the cotillon.” 

“As if such an accomplished gentleman 
would perform for the benefit of any set of 
people beyond -the Castle precincts!” sug- 
gested Anina incredulously. 

But Flora was invulnerable in her happi- 
ness. “You will hear and see—oh no, I 
forgot, you will be with the other children, 
Anina. But, perhaps, even the children may 
get a glimpse of what is going on, if there be 
room, and if the little people have not 
crumpled their frocks, and can be depended 
upon to behave prettily. You will be sure 
to hear and see, Miss Stewart. By the way, 
you and I are doubles. ‘There will be 
two Miss Stewarts. We must take care 
there are no stupid mistakes,” with a shade 
of coquettish affectation. , 

“TJ do not think there is any danger,” said 
Kirsten, amused by the idea of being con- 
founded, in her domestic character and her 
position of nobody at Cope Hall, with the 
eldest daughter of the house, the very 
elegant, animated figure before her. 

“Well, I don’t suppose you are my style,” 
admitted Flora, composedly and carelessly. 

**Tcan dance Jim Crow,” suddenly volun- 
teered Beville, as he began to experience his 
share of Katie’s disgust at finding himself 
kept so long out of the conversation. “One 
of the errand fellows taught it to me.” 

** What a comical child !” exclaimed Flora, 
a little doubtfully. ‘What does he mean? 
Oh! don’t tell him to be quiet. He reminds 
me of little Lord Hugo, who picked up one 
of the beaters’ songs, and sings it sometimes 
to his Grace after luncheon.” 

**T should just like to know Lord Hugo. 
Is he a rum codger, too?” inquired Beviile, 
with interest. 

Both Flora and Anina stared, for once in 


Anina dis- 
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concert, while Beville’s desire for acquaint- 
ance with the youngest hope of the ducal 
house did not meet with any encouragement. 


CHAPTER II.—CONTRASTS. 
A PHANTASMAGORIA. OLD AND NEW FACES. 
OLD AND NEW WITCHERIES, 


OnE of the most rousing, yet bewildering, 
and at the same time thoroughly wholesome, 
experiences is that of passing, at a bound, from 
one social circle to another altogether re- 
moved from it in every element except in 
what is purely human. Kirsten had arrived 
at Cope Hall, and been received with la- 
borious empressement, extending to hand- 
pressing and a light dab of a kiss from Mrs. 
Stewart. The children were safely deposited 
in the nurseries, which, as Cope Hall aimed 
at being a great country house, were suffi- 
ciently remote and inaccessible, The in- 
stalment was made amidst much juvenile 
indignation, which was not even suppressed 
where Sa was concerned, but made itself 
heard in a howl of amazement and displea- 
sure. The separation, after their close union, 
even smote Kirsten to the heart; but she 
had the compensation of knowing that her 
adopted family were safe and well-treated in 
all essentials, while they were out of the way 
of offending any other feelings save the sensi- 
tive-enough organs of the mannerly nurse 
who presided over this branch of the esta- 
blishment, and the obtuse faculties of the 
youngest child of the Cope Hall Stewarts. 
This was a girl of eleven years, who had to 
remain very much of an infant, in order to 
preserve the sliding scale of precedence and 
expense, which included the fallacy of Anina’s 
pupilage. Barbara or Baby Stewart was 
doomed to wear her hair in tails, hanging 
down the back of the shortest of frocks and 
pinafores. She was condemned to play with 
dolls, after she had ceased to be able to 
make believe in them. She had a nurse who 
could play the part of nursery governess in- 
stead of regular teacher.. Baby was a very 
dull child, both by nature and system, though, 
happily, she did not threaten to grow up 
plain like Anina. Katie Owen's eyes were a 
sight to behold, as she contemplated this 
specimen of retarded development in a child 
who did not speak unless she was spoken to, 
and seemed resigned to begin life by finding 
herself shelved. 

Kirsten had emerged so lately from social 
straits that she could hardly reconcile herself 
to sitting down and taking her ease among 
idle, disengaged people, who were not each 
in hot pursuit of an opportunity for earning 





ee 
his or her daily bread. She caught herself 
as she sat down at the luxuriantly-supplied 
table, starting back as at an instance of 
heinous extravagance, and beginning to mete 
out the smallest portions to herself in painful 
anticipation of coming to want at no distant 
day. She hoped the children in the upper 
regions were not immortalising themselyes 
and endangering their lives by gastronomic 
feats. Poor little beings! they had fared 
plainly and sparingly for many weeks, and if 
all these grown-up people put the utmost 
value on food and drink, what could be 
looked for from mites like Katie and Beyille 
and Sa? 

The glitter of lights and flowers belonging 
to a festive table and a festive company, to 
which Kirsten had been long unaccustomed, 
dazzled her. The gay ring of the voices 
overpowered her. ‘lhe experience she had 
recently undergone caused her to feel out of 
place there—an interloper, if not an impostor. 
She was inclined to shrink out of sight and 
keep in a corner. Mrs. Stewart's olive satin 
and gold ornaments looked a dress for a 
queen. Flora was like a princess royal in 
her ivory white cashmere with its long soft 
folds, and her coral collar and bracelets; yet 
mother and daughter were only in demi- 
toilette. 

Kirsten did not meet old friends—whatever 
might be said of old acquaintances—at Cope 
Hall. ‘The sets, in which the two families of 
Stewarts had moved, were as distinct and 
apart as a country neighbourhood would per- 
mit. 

Mr. Stewart discovered Kirsten when at last 
he joined the party in spite of his prognostica- 
tions. He came over and discussed business 
with her in her corner, as he had promised 
in one of his letters that pleasure should not 
interfere with business. But he scouted the 
notion of her buying old Nash’s business. 
* A most preposterous fancy, not to be en- 
tertained seriously for a moment! What 
could she know of business? she would 
throw away in a year what, carefully nursed 
and managed, might serve as a small pro- 
vision for life. As to the little Owens—so 
far as he could gather from what she told 
him, she had been very good, amazingly 
good ; but whoever heard of a young lady, 
who had not too much for her own use, 
adopting a child? A child !—three chil- 
dren! It was incredible-—monstrous! She 
must be stopped by force, if necessary, @ 
her own interest. ‘The man Owen had beep 
a perfect scoundrel.” 

Kirsten felt vexed and annoyed. 
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Another and more agreeable shock was 
jn store for Kirsten this evening. She had 
heard more than one allusion to the fact 
that Malise Stewart, the eldest son, had suc- 
ceeded old Dr. Harrison in his medical prac- 
tice at Haythorpe, under the Duke’s assured 

tronage, She had listened to various la- 
mentations over the young doctor’s being 
detained by a bad case, several miles off, 
till late on the evening of her arrival. But 








It was clear he did not intend to take the 
others into his confidence. It did not follow 
that the incident made no impression upon 
him. His-colour deepened and his eyes 
sparkled, while he addressed Kirsten with a 
deferential, respectful gentleness which was 
as honourable to him as it must have been 
agreeable to her. He was soon drawn away 
from her, however, not only by the exigencies 
of his position as chief aide to his father and 


she had no cause to put two ends of her | mother in entertaining their guests and their 
experience together, or any ground for | master the Duke’s, but by the lively attractions 
connecting Dr. Malise Stewart with the | of the young people to whom Kirsten, for the 
doctor at No. 11, Howard Street — the | present at least, had ceased to belong. 


doctor who had sent her to the hospital, | 


There were several girls of Flora’s age and 


called her to order when she was behaving | a still larger sprinkling of young men in the 


foolishly there, and gone on her errand to | room. 


Whether or not Lady Beauchamp 


No, 9.. Notwithstanding, when the hour and | had enlivened her neighbours by doing 
the moment came, and the eldest son of her | justice to China, Mr. Annesley had been upon 
host appeared in his father’s drawing-room, | honour, and had sung and danced for his 


though he was in evening dress and had | entertainment. 


A good deal of music and a 


dropped his professional attitude, Kirsten | little dancing had been accomplished; and 


was not slow to identify the yellow hair and 
the faint reflection of the Highland accent— 
her own mother tongue—on his lips. 

Well, what did it matter? She sought to 
still a natural throb of the heart at the dis- 
covery. She had once thought it might be 
pleasant to know her autocratic young doc- 
tor under more favourable auspices. As for 
the past, she had nothing to conceal, though 
some of the matter-of-fact ladies and gentle- 
men around her—even the friendliest matron 
who had somehow been conscious of a bond 
of union between them, and had talked to 
Kirsten—might leap up in their chairs at the 
sensational intelligence that the young lady in 
the black silk, whose hair did not form either 
amane or a crop, had been a patient in a 
public hospital. If she had been a nurse it 
would have been a totally different matter, 
but to consent, for any reason under the sun, 
to be among the ruck of patients, submitting 
to their treatment, was quite “ too awful.” 

When Malise Stewart, in the course of his 
courteous greetings, came up to Kirsten, he 
stopped short, taken aback, uncertain, con- 
founded. 

“It is Miss Stewart, Malise—Captain 
Stewart's daughter; don’t you recollect?” 
cried his mother. “I did not think it neces- 
sary to introduce you, but now, when I come 
to consider, you may not have met since you 
were children, if then, Will you forgive 
me? Shall I go through the form now ?” 

“There is no occasion, mother,” said 
Malise quickly. ‘Miss Stewart, I am sure 
we have met before,” he said, pointedly and 
smilingly ; but he did not enter into details. 








there was no end of pleasant chat—not so 
much witty as bright, with the sparkle of 
youth in its light-heartedness and sunshine. 
Zest was lent to each discussion by the eager 
anticipation of the Castle festivities, which 
were to begin properly with a great dinner 
and ball on the following evening, to be 
followed by other dinners and balls, a foot- 
ball match, concerts, the opening of .a 
Mechanics’ Institute,’ &c., extending over the 
better part of a week, and electrifying drowsy 
Haythorpe till the gala was over. The young 
people in the circle were tolerably well known 
to each other. Where they were not well- 
known they were still perfectly au fait, in the 
freemasonry of their years, where each 
other’s tastes and habits were concerned, 
Malise Stewart was not out of the circle or 
unlike his kind. He was acapital fellow, and 
was Claimed as a highly available ally and 
favourite, Besides, he was on his own 
ground, where he was not only at home, but 
where it was incumbent on him to exert him- 
self for the public good. Duty and inclina- 
tion were at one. He was naturally and 
happily absorbed in the moving groups con- 
gregated—now about the piano, now about 
one of the windows, now in the corridor. 
The younger sons of the house were ordi- 
nary enough, well-looking, well-bred lads, 
except for a dash of self-consequence and 
self-consciousness, which left a doubt whether 
in the family distribution of brains Donald 
and Jack Stewart had inherited as fair a 
share as had fallen to the lot of Malise 
and Anina. The representatives of Sand- 
hurst and Rugby appeared to have no 
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recollection of Kirsten’s existence, except 
when their father or mother prompted them. 
She on her part was not moved to make any 
particular claim to their acquaintance. 

Once or twice Malise Stewart paused and 
looked away from the girls in white, or faintest 
blue, or tenderest pink, or, for a change, dead 
gold, or cardinal red, with fragrant perfumed 
flowers in their hair and at their throats, and 
shining jewels at their wrists and in their 
ears ; graceful, joyous figures, with tripping 
feet and laughing lips, fit accompaniments to 
the scene, stars of his hemisphere innocently 
and inevitably calculated to draw him within 
their influence. Yet his glance strayed 
occasionally, with a wistful, regretful remem- 
brance, to the girl in black, sitting well enough 
pleased, as if she had found her level and 
knew it, among the older people, not even 
the frisky matrons but the slow specimens. 
She was a hum-drum figure to contemplate, 
decidedly dull, probably a little stupid. She 
had complied with the fashion of wearing a 
flower in her hair, but, as she had not given 
elaborate study to the subject, and had even 
been guilty of thinking of something else 
when she stuck it in, it must be confessed 
that the arrangement was not eminently 
successful. She had not caught the prevail- 
ing style—whether it were that of a bud 
behind the ear, or a tendril down one 
shoulder, or acoronet of blossoms. The 
white camellia she had chosen was heavy 
and too colourless for her complexion, while 
its cold snowiness of tint failed to relieve the 
sombreness of her black silk gown. To 
appreciate Kirsten’s charm you must come 
near her, gaze on her brow, look into her eyes, 
hang on her lips ; but seen at a little distance 
one was apt to come to the conclusion that 
she might be a good girl, even a heroic girl, 
but a belle !—no. And the young doctor had 
a small weakness for belles, if belles meant 
what was young, sweet and fair, set off 
by white satin and pearls, maidenhair fern, 
and the little scarlet fruit of the barberry, 
without one shadow to darken the picture. 
Many people are like Queen Elizabeth in 
preferring it so. They do not desire a sober- 
ing influence or a hoarse echo from the 
struggling, suffering world to break what is 
not so much the highest idealism as the 
glamour of fairyland. Malise did tear him- 
self from it so far as to have eyes and 
mind to spare nowand then. He wondered 
why he had thought so much of Kirsten 
Stewart when he only knew her to be a lady 
reduced to take refuge in an hospital? Why 
he had been so charmed with her as to con- 








sider her more than pretty? And now, when 
he had stumbled upon her, where he had 
least expected to find her, in his mother’s 
drawing-room, he was not enchanted, but on 
the road to be disillusionised. He supposed 
it was always so when a beggar happened to 
be a trifle romantic—if he were romantic, 
Flora had the coolness to accuse him of 
being so, while certainly he could not return 
the reproach, for a more wide-awake, matter- 
of-fact piece of feminine goods than Flora, 
he could not imagine. Well, his romance 


did not extend to preferring a beggar-maid— ° 


what a shame to indicate old Captain Stew- 
art’s daughter by such atitle !—to Miss Monck- 
ton, or Miss Maud Gresham, or even the 
La Touche girls, Kate and little Clara. Miss 
Stewart iooked tame and dowdy, if she could 
not be said to be in rags and tatters. 

Malise had the grace to ask Kirsten to 
dance, however ; but after she told him she 
had not danced for a long time, and did not 
feel equal to round dances—one of which 
was forming when he spoke—he yielded to 
her objections without a demur. The next 
square dance found his mother beckoning 
to him and assigning him a partner ; strange 
to say, he did not quarrel with her selection, 
which fell not on Kirsten but on Miss 
Monckton, old General Monckton’s stately, 
handsome young niece and heiress. 

Kirsten was impressed almost painfully 
this evening by Mrs. Stewart’s sedulous, 
daring, well-nigh transparent manceuvres to 
match her eldest son and daughter with the 
best partners in the room. She wasso bent 
on Malise’s taking in Miss Monckton to 
supper, and Flora’s singing again and again 
with Mr. Annesley, that Kirsten feared every- 
body must notice it. 

The post of chamberlain, and chamber- 
lainess, to a great duke could not be a 
sinecure or conducive to bodily and mental 
well-being. Mrs. Stewart was thinner than 
Kirsten had ever seen her. She was positively 
worn to the bone, with a harassed look, 
from the little furrows creasing the ‘still white 
forehead, to a peculiar sharpness in the 
set of the tightly closed mouth. Prosperity 
had dealt even more unkindly with Mr. and 
Mrs. Stewart than adversity had treated 
Kirsten. She was thin also, no doubt, and 
pale, but in spite of her matured and sobered 
aspect, she still looked, not only as if glad- 
ness as well as trouble had come to her, but 
as if there had been no abiding thorn in her 
pillow, no sword of Damocles suspended 
over her head. The expression, at once wary 
and weary, of having pulled themselves to- 
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her and collected all their energies by a 
me effort, which belongs to people who 
Jook out from behind masks, keep up appear- 
ances, and know not what a day or an hour 
may bring forth, was entirely absent from 
Kirsten’s slightly wasted and wan young face. 
Mr. Stewart followed his wife’s suit so far, 
abetting her, under plausible pretexts, in 
throwing Malise and Flora into conspicu- 
ous association with the eligibles of the room. 
As if to reward him for the concession Mrs. 
Stewart accepted his cue, and was pointedly 
attentive to Kirsten. The mistress of the 
house came two or three times, sat down 
in a half absent-minded manner and tried to 
draw out her least obtrusive, most obscure 
guest. She even intermitted her design that 
Malise should concentrate his slightly flighty 
attentions on Miss Monckton, in order to 
seek to make him stand up in a quadrille 
with Kirsten. 


CHAPTER III.— BUSY MORNINGS AND GAY 
EVENINGS, WITH THEIR INTERRUPTIONS. 


KirstTEn’s life for the next few days was 
divided into two distinct and contrasted por- 
tions. The other members of the circle had 
numerous pressing engagements at this time, 
and she found herself at liberty to spend her 
mornings as she liked. She could walk with 
the two elder children to Haythorpe and take 
them to see old places and old friends again. 
But, just as on herarrival, she found herself dis- 
tracted from dwelling on former claims by the 
strong appropriation of later ties. Even the 
door of her father’s house as it stood closed to 
her, and the windows from which strange faces 
were looking out, did not make quite the 
mournful impression she had counted on ; 
because she was summoned by the children 
to tell which was the window of her little 
room; and Beville, and even the decorous 
Katie would run up the flight of steps merely 
to run down them again, as Miss Stewart had 
oncerun. Kirsten did not forget, would never 
forget ; but it is only in Paradise that there 
will be full room for the old and the new, with 
no clashing claims—only in eternity that there 
will be leisure to recall and sound over again 
every strong tender chord of our being 
which has made us what we are. Still Kirsten 
did not shrink from taking Katie and Beville 
to the quiet corner of the churchyard, to stand 
before the two graves—mounds which it had 
broken her heart afresh to leave behind her— 
with a little hand clasped in her own on each 
side, Katie’s glib tongue was still. Beville 
forgot to caper, ‘When I see them again,” 
said Kirsten softly, ‘‘I shall say, ‘Here am I, 











my father and mother, with the children God 
has given me.’” ‘The children ratified the 
compact with a faint dawning of comprehen- 
sion; acting on a common impulse, they 
pressed up to her and sought to draw her 
down to kiss them. “ Youare our own Miss 
Stewart,” whispered Katie. 

“ And nobody else has anything to do either 
with you or with us,” asserted Beville roundly. 
“ T shall try and mind what you say, if Katie 
will help me, and when Iam a manI will 
knock down every other man that looks at 
you.” : 

The Stewarts of Cope Hall, though they 
were always looked up to and deferred to, in 
a way, as wielding the Duke’s authority, had 
never, as a family, been greatly liked in 
Haythorpe. Their nationality had little to 
do with this. They had filled the seat be- 
tween stools, which, whatever the occupants 
may think, is no more a graceful than it is a 
safe seat. They had neither been the great 
nor the small. They had only possessed a 
reflection of greatness, which, though it had 
taken in themselves, had not deceived their 
neighbours, No doubt the Stewarts had 
their good qualities, but in the seniors these 
virtues were warped and tarnished by the 
propensity to lord it over their fellows, and 
the necessity for self-assertion in what was at 
the best afactitious lordliness ; while borrowed 
plumes never cease to be regarded with a 
mixture of scorn and aversion. The Stewarts 
must either have been very unaffected and 
unassuming, or double-dyed hypocrites, to 
have escaped altogether the penalty of a 
false position. Malise was the exception to 
the rule, his personal popularity burst through 
the shadow thrown upon it. 

Kirsten, {however, had not guessed till 
now how universal was the smouldering dis- 
trust and antagonism felt with regard to the 
Duke’s chamberlain and his wife and their 
proceedings iz fofo. Even Sally White had 
her small stone to fling at these obnoxious 
objects. 

But Kirsten received a deeper impression 
from a confidence, not dissimilar in import, 
bestowed on her by Dr. Lambert, the old 
clergyman. 

“The Stewarts of Cope Hall are certainly 
not very prudent or far-seeing people, my 
dear, though they have been looking out for 
themselves ever since I knew them. There 
is a talk that in launching their children on 
the world the couple have also been launch- 
ing into expenses rather wildly of late. I 
cannot tell the amount of truth in the report, 
but I suspect it is not without foundation. 
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Young Malise may do well enough; he is 
certainly a nice fellow, with no want of what 
we old-fashioned people call ‘parts. He 
has entered on a good country practice under 
the next thing toroyal auspices. The eldest 
girl is handsome, but I have more doubts 
whether she will marry well. Stewart and his 
wife, in their rage for the upper ten, keep too 
many half-pace, more or less broken-down 
hangers-on of the Duke’s about them. Iam 
saying this plainly in confidence to you, 
Kirsten, because I am a little sorry you have 
fallen among the set, though Captain Stewart 
had faith in his namesake—I do not go so 
far as to say it was misplaced—both as a 
countryman and a business man.” 

To Kirsten’s great relief and encourage- 
ment—when she laid before Dr. Lambert her 
proposal of making an offer to-Mr. Nash for 
his business, conditional on his retaining it 
till she had received some training, and seen 
if she were fit for the duties—the old clergy- 
man, in place of administering a douche of 
cold water, as Mr. Stewart had done, was in- 
clined to take the scheme into favour, and 
find in it a welcome solution for an awkward 
difficulty and danger he had been forced to 
apprehend on her account. 

“If you like,” he said, “‘I shall put on my 
hat, and just step with you round to Nash’s, 
and ask a few words with him in private, to 
see what he thinks of it all. That will be 
striking when the iron is hot.” 

Kirsten was only too thankful for the sup- 
port thus vouchsafed. She had no doubt 
that she owed it in part to the countenance of 
Dr. Lambert, who was much respected in the 
town for his homely sagacity no less than 
his Christian benevolence, that Mr. Nash, 
a quiet, cautious, but not ungenerous man, 
took kindly to the suggestion from the first, 
and promised to give it his best consideration. 

So far Kirsten had held herself at liberty 
to act on her own responsibility, but she felt 
sensible, also, that she ought to tell Mr. 
Stewart what she had done. It was due to 
him that she should go no farther without 
his knowledge, if not his concurrence. »'Some- 
how she was almost afraid to approach the 
subject. 

It was a relief to her when he received her 
communication with nothing worse than a 
little coolness and stiffness, which gradually 
warmed and melted into his ordinary august 
friendliness. He had either let his strong 
objections slip from him in the course of the 
discussion, or he could not trouble himself to 
recall them, in the hurry of much more press- 
ing and important concerns. 








“ Certainly if you have set your heart upon 
being a tradeswoman, Miss Stewart, there is 
nothing to prevent it. But you will do mea 
favour if you will not move farther in the 
matter, or make it more public, till I am at 
leisure to look into it on your behalf. It js 
enough that Nash is acquainted with your 
wishes. You may be sure that he will do 
nothing on the sly to put the sale past you 
and Lambert. I only ask a breathing space 
to give the question my best consideration, I 
should like to help you as far as I can, for 
your own sake, as well as for my old friend 
your father’s.” 

A rupture with Mr. Stewart after all the 
trouble he had taken for her, all the friendly 
feeling he entertained for her, while she re- 
mained his honoured guest, was the very 
last event which Kirsten could have con- 
templated with satisfaction or even moderate 
composure. She would have been thankful to 
have avoided it by a much greater concession 
than that he required. She was grateful to 
him for having saved her from the trial, by 
yielding up his own convictions and pre- 
possessions,—a difficult proceeding for any 
man, and specially hard for such a magnate 
as a ducal chamberlain. 

Kirsten took it as a signal proof that Mr. 
and Mrs. Stewart—to whom, no doubt, he told 
her resolution at a spare moment—were kind- 
hearted people in spite of their worst faults, 
when so far from permitting what they 
must class under the head of objectionable 
independence and eccentricity, perhaps low 
tastes, to alter their present behaviour to their 
guest, her host and hostess continued to treat 
her with particular regard. They brought 
her forward in spite of herself and: lavished 
kindness upon her. This last display was 
made in the course of Kirsten’s participation 
in the public festivals, dinners, and balls. 
She was presented for the first time in her 
life to their Graces—a personable couple who 
wore their honours not unbecomingly, only it 
could not be denied that the Duke was a 
stout, what in a lower rank would have been 
called a fat little man, while the Duchess, 
under the costly lace of her head-dress, had 
a red face. In a humbler sphere it would 
have exposed her to a comparison with 
her cook, after she had been exposed to 
the full blaze of the kitchen fire. ‘The red- 
ness had nothing to do with the old courtly 
malpractice of rouging ; indeed, the Duchess, 
with no occasion for it in her own person, had 
been heard to scout the paint-pot with virtuous 
indignation. As for the Marquis, the hero of 
the day, with whom Kirsten might have had 
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the honour of dancing, if she had chosen, in 

ite of the bevies of fair damsels waiting 
eagerly for the distinction of his hand, he had 
as yet escaped the reproaches of fatness and 
redness applied to his high estate. He was 
a brisk threadpaper of a lad, with regard 
to whom it was difficult to believe that he 
had stood beneath the Great Pyramid, crossed 
the Rocky Mountains, and sailed among the 
coral reefs without being blown away in the 
process. He had not only achieved these 
comparatively ordinary feats nowadays, he 
was yet to become a power in the land, to 
keep company with princes, to preside over 
great gatherings in great interests, to help or 
to hinder the passing of laws—the effects of 
which would be felt from castle to cottage, 
well-nigh from pole to pole. Yet at this 
moment he was cracking a joke with an old 
farmer, finding a seat for a Haythorpe worthy, 
heaping the plate of a school child—nay, 
anticipating a footman in offering a cup of 
coffee to Kirsten. The young woman 
pleased herself with taking it as a yet surer 
index of his healthy up-bringing, and stronger 
promise of his honourable discharge of higher 
duties, that his father addressed him aside as 
“Dicky,” while his mother laughed at him 
to his whey-coloured, cheery, aspiring young 
face. 

As a faint far-away copy of Queen Eliza- 
beth, standing up with her prime minister in 
“the brawls,” Mr. Stewart insisted on leading 
Kirsten to the top of a quadrille. 

One day he walked the whole length of the 
principal street of Haythorpe, with Kirsten 
hanging on his arm, in defiance of modern 
fashion, and without the slightest occasion for 
the support, except what existed in the will 
and pleasure of the gentleman. 

Kirsten tried to express her gratitude and 
good-will in an indirect manner, when Mr. 
Stewart always dismissed her with an affable 
entreaty that she would enjoy herself, as 
befitted her years, like the rest of the young 
people for the next few days, leaving business 
cares to come afterwards. Certainly she 
never exhausted the sense of the boon con- 
ferred on her; in the supply of endless 
subjects of entrancing conversation, where- 
with’ to make up to the children, for the 
general dreariness of their confinement and 
abstinence from what they considered rational 
companionship. ' 

Kirsten was sorry for her pets and play- 
fellows, and seized every available oppor- 
tunity of repairing to the nursery, and rehears- 
ing to the children the shows going on down- 
staits and in the open air, on the Castle lawn, or 








in the Haythorpe meadows. Luckily Katie 
never tired of hearing what Lady Alice said, 
and Miss Monckton and Flora Stewart wore, 
who were their partners, what songs they sang 
and what dances they danced. If Kirsten 
could have gone into the minutiz of the 
“smiles they smole” she would still have 
found a fascinated listener. Even Beville 
was not averse to learning the marvels the 
Marquis had seen, and the tricks little Lord 
Hugo played. 

Baby Stewart too began to show a 
slight glimmering of animation. nina, 
who had hitherto disclaimed the company of 
the children, now put her dignity in her 
pocket and slid into the room to be present 
at the rehearsals and replicas, to put many 
questions and emit short laughs. Kirsten’s 
appearance up-stairs came to be hailed with 
a jubilee of rejoicing which might have aston- 
ished the company below, that only recognised 
in her a quiet, possibly demure, stupid young 
woman. 

One day Kirsten snatched a quarter of an 
hour from dressing for a concert at Cope 
Hall—a frequent rash abstraction, which 
perhaps accounted for the accidents of her 
hasty choice of heavy white camellias for her 
hair, and the uniformity with which she fas- 
tened them, in the most expeditious, secure 
manner possible, at one side of her head. 
She came into the nursery in her scarlet 
dressing jacket to find Katie and Beville all 
right, rushing and hopping to meet her, but 
Sa was all wrong, sitting still in a corner, 
not looking up to greet the visitor. 

“ Are you not going to speak to me, Sa?” 
asked Kirsten surprised, sitting down and 
taking the child in her lap. 

“Oh, she has been as tiresome as that all 
the afternoon!” reported Katie. “I have 
danced to her, and Bev has made all his 
most horrible faces, but she does not'mind a 
bit.” 

“ But Baby Sa will mind her Kis,” asserted 
Kirsten with fond, foolish assurance; and 
then she cried out in the greatest distress, 
“Oh, nurse, what is the mattér? she does 
not see or hear me, though she is clasping 
my fingers tightly and is struggling off my 
knee.” 

“Bless you, ma’am, it ‘is convulsions ! 
Stand back, children! Lay down the poor 
lamb in her cot, Miss Stewart. Ring the 
bell, Miss Baby. I'll run myself and fetch 
Dr. Stewart, if he is in the house, and bring 
Mrs. Stewart, if you can wait by her, Miss 
Stewart. Don’t touch her, only keep her 
from hurting herself. Don’t be too frightened, 
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she may be cutting a tooth without one 
guessing it, or her stomach may be a little 
out of order. The fit may pass in a minute 
or two; but I must have hot water ready, for 
the Doctor is sure to want that the first 
thing.” 

“ Oh, run, run !” besought Kirsten ; “never 
mind me. I'll fetch water from the bath- 
room, if Katie can keep her in the cot. Oh, 
my pet, my darling little pet!” 

Mrs. Stewart had not returned from a 
drive, but happily Dr. Stewart was in the 
house and sprang up the nursery stairs, 
taking three steps at a time. Kirsten and the 
nurse worked under his directions, and in a 
short time the child was brought out of the 
fit and lay quiet and exhausted, while she 
was pronounced in no farther danger for the 
present. 

Then Dr. Malise was free to remark that 
Kirsten Stewart wore a similar red jacket to 
that she had on in the London hospital, 
which had made a bright spot in the cold 
whiteness and subdued colouring of the ward ; 
and that it was the same sweet, troubled face 
which had struck him and haunted him for 
months, that was now bending in engrossed 
service over the sick child. 

Hehad still this vivid sense of identification 
when, later in the evening, he left the concert- 
room for a few minutes to see how his little 
patient was getting on, though Kirsten had 
by that time put off the brilliant dressing 
jacket, and wore her black morning gown 
again. She had declined to quit the nursery, 
returning no more than a faint smile of sur- 
prise to a proposal to that effect from 
Mrs. Stewart, who confirmed from her own 
experience her son’s verdict, that in all pro- 
bability poor little Sa would continue to do 
well. There was no occasion for further attend- 
ance on her, than Mrs. Kane could very well 
bestow. Kirsten might dress and enjoy the 
concert with a clear conscience. But Kirsten 
craved another form of enjoyment. 

Sa was sleeping peacefully, and Kirsten 
was watching her restored treasure from a 
little distance. To keep the other children 
quiet, she had Katie and Baby on one side 
of her, and Beville on the other. She was 
managing to carry on a narrative sotto voce 
to the two girls. She was helping the boy 
with his last puzzle. She was smoothing 
down the ruffled plumes of Anina, at the 
other end of the table, by her unfeigned 
admiration of the girl’s beautiful French 
embroidery, The whole /ad/eau in its dim 
light, its softened sound, its peace after a 
storm, its tender domesticity, was in broad 








contrast to the gay tumult below. It went 
to Malise’s susceptible heart and touched 
all that was highest and truest there. 

Dr. Malise lingered in his mission to the 
nursery, though he found no great call there 
for what he had acquired in the schools. He 
stayed till Katie and the rest compelled the 
narrator to continue her tale. Kirsten was 
still under the influence of the reaction which 
accompanies a deliverance from threatened 
tribulation. She looked very happy and 
waxed frank and vivacious, doing justice to 
herself. 

The sleeping child awoke and stirred. 

“ Kis,” she babbled, “Kis, bring Sa’s 
birdie.” 

“Yes, my lamb.” Kirsten, who was all 
eyes and ears for her, started up in a moment. 
** Kis is here; Kis is coming with the birdie.” 

He thought the quaint, homely name, which 
he had ridiculed only the other day, in its 


contrast with the Mauds, Ediths, Floras, &c., ° 


by which he was surrounded, thus abbreviated 
and stripped of its thorns, as a poet has put it, 
by soft baby lips, the sweetest sound he had 
ever heard. A new intoxication had entered 
the young man’s heart and was mounting 
to his brain. He withdrew reluctantly to 
his post in the concert-room, though the 
amateur music was very fair, and his seat, by 
Mrs. Stewart’s contrivance, next that of Miss 
Monckton. 

Miss Monckton’s toilet on this occasion 
was a veritable study of Worth’s. It con 
sisted of a gown of the colour of the heart 
of a Gloire de Dijon rose, marvellously 
fashioned, with flowers and jewels to match. 
It was one of those dresses so enthusiasti- 
cally summed up and passionately prized 
by Parisian and American adepts, and by 
certain sections of the British public. These 
judges all appear to agree that the feathers 
do next to everything for the bird, which 
without the costly, ravishing plumage would 
be nothing. 

Miss Monckton showed herself not un- 
worthy of her apparel. She was suave and 
at the same time daintily piquante to her 
schoolfellow, Flora’s brother, the handsome 
yellow-haired young doctor, who was far be- 
yond a mere country doctor, since he was the 
son of the great Duke’s great chamberlain. 
But the singular fellow continued languid and 
absent-minded in the middle of these irresist- 
ible allurements. Strange to say, there was 
one young man in the world who felt inclined 
to prefer to a beauty and heiress smiling at 
him out of a gown of Worth’s, a pale girl in a 
black frock under the dim light of a sick 
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child’s nursery, contented to amuse a parcel 
of troublesome children who were not of her 


blood. 
CHAPTER IV.—A SHATTERED HEARTH. 


Tue crash came, as all crashes come, 
like the descent of a thunder-bolt. Sa was 
better, the festivities were over, and the 
guests rapidly departing. Kirsten had been 
pressed to stay to the end and beyond the 
end, for it was understood the business part 
of the Marquis’s coming of age was to begin 
with the close of the rejoicings. Indeed, atthe 
Jast of these, the opening of the Mechanics’ 
Institute, the Duke appeared, accompanied by 
a stranger,a junior member of his Grace’s firm 
of London lawyers who had come down ex- 
pressly, it was said, to go into the accounts. 
There could be no question that fresh aid 
was called for—a Duke’s great property is a 
huge responsibility, and Mr. Stewart had been 
so fagged by the accumulation of offices from 
the ré/e of Master of the Ceremonies to that 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer, turned over 
upon him lately, that he had startled every- 
body by the extreme haggardness of his looks 
at the last demonstration. 

Dr. Malise, who had been making progress 
in his acquaintance with Kirsten, and indulg- 
ing insundry confidences to her, had told her 
he was afraid there was something wrong 
with his father’s health, and that serious mis- 
chief was developing itself. He, Malise, was 
anxious about it, and about the governor’s 
over-worked condition. Mr. Stewart had 
been forced to own to more than one fit of 
giddiness and exhaustion lately, but he shook 
his son off and would not hear of an exami- 
nation, said he was a great deal too busy for 
swallowing drugs and laughed to scorn the 
most distant hint of any interruption to his 
business. ‘It is your calling to look out for 
squalls and propose a pilot or a doctor, my 
boy ; but I shall take the liberty of sticking to 
mine, on which I entered before you were 
born, which is quite enough for my powers, 
without my stopping to feel my pulse, or to 
let a lad like you poke me in the ribs or peer 
at my tongue, so long as I can helpit. Non- 
sense! I shall be all right when this hurly- 
burly is over.” 

Kirsten came down later than usual on a 
certain morning, but when she looked into 
the breakfast-room, to her astonishment she 
found it empty. She had heard nothing 
during the night in her remote quarter, so 
that it came upon her with a shock, to be 
told, at last, that Mr. Stewart had been seized 
with violent illness a few hours before, and 











though he was considerably better, his state 
remained critical. The whole house was in 
commotion as a matter of course, Mrs. 
Stewart did not put in an appearance at 
breakfast. Flora, though she behaved with 
remarkable composure for her age and sex, 
looked, as was not to be wondered at, con- 
strained and agitated. More might have been 
expected from her elder brother. He wasa 
man, and his profession rendered him ina 
sense master of the situation. Perhaps it 
enlightened him only too fully, for Malise 
Stewart, while he maintained his self-control 
by an evident effort, was himself very pale, 
and had the air of a man stunned by a blow 
and struggling ineffectually against its bitter 
consequences of care and distress. 

Kirsten was puzzled when she recalled the 
comparatively calm, filial feeling with which 
the young man had expressed to her his con- 
cern on his father’s account within the last 
twenty-four hours; a dreaded misfortune was 
very different from its realisation. Still he 
must have good hope of Mr. Stewart’s reco- 
very, for when she asked for the sick man, 
his son assured her—in a pre-occupied, not 
very cheerful manner certainly—but without 
hesitation, “ Oh! my father will do very 
well.” Did he not believe what he said? 
Was it mere conventional or official language, 
such as he used to the messenger from the 
Castle? And it was neither the Duke nor 
the Marquis who came in person, as Kirsten 
fancied she had known them call on smaller 
pretexts, 

But what did it all mean? Was therea 
mystery which she did not penetrate? Were 
the other guests better informed? Had they 
read between the lines of the bulletin, since 
the most easy-going and frivolous of the 
visitors took leave of Flora and Malise with 
hardly - concealed perturbation and gravity, 
and set off without a moment’s unnecessary 
delay ? 

It did not require the sentence which fell 
from Malise’s lips for the benefit of one of 
these people, and was caught up by Kirsten, 
to convince her that she must go imme- 
diately. “Ishall have my father removed 
as soon as possible,” Malise had said in an 
abrupt, nervous manner. Kirsten must leave 
before then, if she could not be of use to Mrs. 
Stewart in the sick-room or elsewhere, as a 
radical quality in the girl’s nature made her 
long to be. 

Mrs. White’s rooms were ready for Kirsten 
and the children; she had only to mention 
her intended departure to the representatives 
of her host and hostess, and assure them of 
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her sympathy in the quiet brief phrase which 
meant much. 

Flora did not care to listen. She had not 
taken kindly to Kirsten. The girl might do 
so some day, but she had felt no need of the 
woman as yet. It was the same with Donald 
and Jack. But it was different with Anina. 
She had broken loose from confinement with 
the banishing of the company. Instead of 
following Flora she followed Kirsten and 
pressed her for an explanation. ‘What ails 
papa? Why mayI not go to him and mamma? 
He is not so ill as that comes to, for I saw 
him through the open door of his dressing- 
room before mamma called to me to go away. 
He was up and dressed, sitting with mamma. 
He did not look very ill. What does Malise 
mean by removing papa? Where is he to 
remove him to, and where from? Never 
mind my grammar, though you have been a 
governess. I am not an infant like Baby, to 
be put off with childish excuses; surely I am 
old enough and sharp enough to be told 
what matters as much to me as to Flora, 
though I am not fit to go into company.” 

It became clear that Malise was inclined 
to trust Kirsten as Anina did, and to repair 
to her for solace and support. He met her 
confused words of condolence and leave- 
taking with something which sounded like 
disappointment and absolute reproach. ‘So 
you are going to desert us too, Miss Stewart?” 
Then he checked himself, “Well, of course 
we have no right to detain you.” 

“ If I could be of any use to Mr. and Mrs. 
Stewart "—she began, with wistful apologies. 

“Have you not seen my mother this 
morning?” he inquired quickly. “Do you 
not know that my father and she and Flora 
are to start for Leamington this afternoon? 
I thought women were good for helping each 
other to pack,” and he gave a forced laugh. 

The two were standing together in the dis- 
arranged drawing-room, which had not been 
touched since the family quitted it on the 
previous evening, as if the servants had not 
found time or heart to put it to rights. 
Chairs were standing about, books and illus- 
trated papers tossed here and there, Flora’s 
music was lying in disorder on the open 
piano, Everything’ was in the confusion 
which precedes the break-up of an established 
order of things. 

“T did not know,” she said faintly. “Iam 
glad to hear Mr. Stewart is able to travel.” 

“Oh! my father’s illness was bad enough,” 
he exclaimed vehemently, almost harshly, 
“though the effects are passing off. He has 
not been well for some time. You remember 














I told you he was not himself, and I fear he 
will never be the same man again. He jg 
better away from this at once.” 

She looked up as indignant as Anina had 
shown herself. ‘* That is, he has worn him. 
self out, and the sooner he is got rid of the 
better: He has spent his strength for the 
Duke. I know Mr. Stewart has been work. 
ing like ten men ever since I came here 
never taking rest, never out of harness; and 
when the faithful horse staggers and falls in 
the traces, his Grace does not so much as 
come to the front to see what is wrong.” 

“No, no, you must not speak like that,” 
he said, putting his hand with force on 
hers. “ There may be what hushing up of 
the matter is possible, though you will hear 
it discussed in twenty fashions in Haythorpe 
before the day is done, but there must be no 
unfairness here. Perhaps part of what I 
have to tell is not such news to you as it was 
to me, for it is always those who are nearest 
that know least. I was aware that my father 
was not a rich man, but I only learnt this 
morning that he is over head and ears in 
debt and ‘difficulties. Have you heard that 
before ?” 

“Yes, that has been said.” The words 
were wrung from her reluctantly. 

He walked away with something like a 
groan. “ What must people have thought of 
us? How could we do it? A place like 
this; nothing grudged—nothing spared. 
Good heavens, it was only the other day that 
I was doubtful about the propriety of be- 
coming Dr. Harrison’s successor. It was so 
early to settle down—I might study a little 
longer in Paris or Vienna—I might set up at 
once in London.” 

While he spoke she had rallied. It was 
the most natural thing in the world for her 
to administer comfort ; to say soothing, sin- 
cere words of reasonable reassurance and en- 
couragement. “ A great deal was demanded 
from your father’s position, It must have 
been a strong temptation to a man of his 
hospitable nature and love of company, He 
could not altogether help himself in some 
things ; not in these final gaieties. He was 
devoted to the Duke’s interests. Perhaps, if 
Mr. Stewart had spared more time for his 
own affairs—” she faltered a litthe—* but 
that is the less reason for his being cast off 
now, the moment his health fails and there 
is any—any discovery of his embarrassed 
circumstances.” 

““No, no, a hundred times no! you are 
all wrong,” he said passionately, with a ges- 
ture of pain and sorrow. “ You are too 
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jnnocent and upright yourself to follow the 
clue. This is not a case of Wolsey serving 
his king better than his God; to our shame 
it is the reverse. The Haythorpe people 
will not be so guileless and merciful as you 
are. But I must make the truth clear to you, 
without leaving you to do battle with rough 
guesses and sarcastic inuendoes. It is hard 
enough for me, but that hardship may go 
with the rest. There is no occasion to speak 
of my feelings,” he exclaimed, with a sharp 
severity to himself and scorn of himself bred 
of his misery. “It would be doubling our 
offences, it would be abominable in me to 
keep silent when I am called on to speak, 
even though the silence were to shield my 

oor father effectually. Miss Stewart, there 
is not a word to be said against the Duke; 
on the contrary, he has behaved with the 
greatest forbearance and generosity ; so has 
the Marquis—to a far greater degree than we 
had any right to hope. Right! we have 
no right ; we cannot so much as claim indul- 
gence from those we have wronged. I am 
bound in common honesty—not to say in 
bare gratitude, to proclaim this, The Duke 
has offered my father a retiring allowance. 
His Grace has volunteered to finish my 
brothers’ and sisters’ education, though 
Donald and Jack will be mean curs if they 
do not make short work of their share of his 
bounty ; and I shall relieve his Grace of my 
younger sisters. It is not he who is driving 
us out of Cope Hall post haste. He has 
guaranteed the use of it to us, as long as we 
need it, at least till he has appointed another 
chamberlain. But even my mother and 
Flora see it is advisable that we should clear 
out, without waiting for the arrival of my 
father’s successor. Must I say more—that 
the lawyer fellow has found the Duke’s ac- 
counts in confusion; that there is a horrible 
deficiency, which, if I live, I will make good, 
though it take me to the last day of my life 
and cost my last penny ?” 

She was dumb in fellow-feeling with. his 
humiliation. 

“Miss Stewart, when my father returned 
from an interview at the Castle late yesterday 
afternoon, he must have wandered about, 
and then shut himself up for hours. My 
mother did not know he had come back. 
He did not appear in the evening, but he 
has been often absent on business lately.” 
He grew more and more agitated, and turned 
away to hide his agitation and to avoid see- 
ing the distress he must cause. “ People 
will say his illness was a sham; but at least 
there is no falseness here. I had rather you 




















knew the truth. My father was so mad as. 
to try to put an end to himself by swallowing 
a dose of laudanum.” 

Kirsten could not suppress a cry, “Oh! 
horrible !” 

“Yes, it was horrible,” he said, with a 
shudder, commanding himself by another 
effort. “But don’t you give way. He has 
been brought round. He will not make a 
second attempt on his life. The very fact that 
the catastrophe he dreaded has come to pass, 
is a relief; so is the knowledge that no further 
exposure than has happened will occur, and 
that an arrangement has been made. I told 
you he was not himself; there are symp- 
toms of mischief to the brain. No wonder, 
poor old fellow !” exclaimed the young man, 
with a sudden break and choke of relenting 
affection in his voice. “ I do not understand 
how he could seek to get off and leave us to 
stand the consequences ; but he must have 
been on the rack for months—years. My 
mother, too, with her unavoidable suspicions, 
was nearly driven beside herself. It was she 
who missed him at last, suspected the truth, 
and called me in just in time to undo the 
rash deed, to which only she and I and you 
need be privy.” 

“T am so sorry,” was Kirsten’s piteous ex- 
clamation, as she stood there white and 
shaking ; “and they put themselves about 
to have me here, and loaded me with kind- 
ness,” she reflected, simply. 

He got very red, and looked at her with 
fresh trouble; mortification, doubt, and dread 
gathering in his honest eyes and clouding © 
and contracting his smooth brow. “ I cannot 
stop,” he said, witha gasp. “I dare not, if 
it be for any advantage to you that I should 
speak out—if the warning do not come too 
late. I have not been altogether open with 
you in making it appear that my chief object 
was to clear the Duke’s character in your 
eyes, though I am bound to do that also. 
It is so easy to go off the square ; it may be 
in the blood,” he added impatiently, and with 
a tinge of bitter mockery, not at all'like the 
man, But it is a trial—though it is worse 
than idle to dwell upon it—to enlarge on my 
own father’s disgrace, even though it is for 
an innocent, trusting woman’s sake. To 
come to the point, Miss Stewart, you have 
succeeded to some money lately, and it was 
in my father’s hands. Has he made haste 
to lay it out for you, or has he been tempted 
to plunder his old friend’s ‘daughter, who 
will thus have been twice robbed of her due, 
as well as to appropriate the funds of his 
einployer ?” he finished, sternly. 
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It was she who cried, “ No, oh no!” this 
time, with eagerness so great that it amounted 
to earnest satisfaction. ‘Indeed, you are 
wronging him. That money is perfectly safe; 
you and everybody.may be at rest about it. 
I know, I am certain, for I got the bank 
receipt that it might be ready when Dr. 
Lambert and Nash, the bookseller, should 
want it.” 

A burden was lifted off his mind; while he 
remained too overwhelmed in other respects 
to stay and seek to ascertain what Dr. Lam- 
bert and Nash, the bookseller, could have to 
do with her money. 

So far Mr. Stewart was exculpated from 
injuring Kirsten. But when she recovered 
from the sickening shock she had undergone, 
and was able to think the matter over, she 
could not, in her candour and common sense, 
escape some painful conclusions. First, the 
wretched man who had passed so rapidly 
from the height of fool-hardy confidence to 
its complement—the other extreme of cow- 
ardly despair, had aimed at clutching the 
modest sum secured to her, as a forlorn stop- 
gap in the yawning gulf of his obligations. 
When that was put out of his power by her 
persistence in the proposed purchase, he had 
condescended to manceuvre for the credit, 
in the eyes of his world, of continuing her 
guardian and man of business in the dis- 
posal of the legacy—the amount of which 
common rumour was tolerably sure to exag- 
gerate. 

Mrs. Stewart’s behaviour had been actuated 
by the same interested motives—just as she 
had striven to hold up Malise and Flora 
before their public, in the closest association 
with General Monckton’s heiress and Mr. 
Annesley, who, if he had not a fortune, pos- 
sessed influential relations, and was even re- 
motely connected with the Duke himself. It 
had been the final frantic throw of the dice 
for deliverance from impending ruin. 

Only the infatuated pair could have told 
what further dreams of salvation, at the last 
moment, were founded on long immunity 
from a reckoning, crazed vanity, the jaunty 
braving of a crisis, the pinning of the tat- 
tered rags of confidence to the chapter of 
accidents. But there had been nothing 
save double-dealing and hollow pretence in 
that last assumption of regard for Kirsten. 

The conviction humbled and wounded her 
honourable, generous nature; while when 
Kirsten did chance, in spite of herself, to en- 
counter her ex-guardian and his wife, they met 
her with perfect indifference. They hardly 
noticed her. They were full of themselves, 








for which there was some excuse. But the 
treated her as they would have treated the 
slightest acquaintance, the merest stranger, 

There was not so much wonder in it after 
all, when Mr. and Mrs. Stewart, who had, 
as everybody supposed, been swallowed up 
in the interests of their children, and led 
into error on their account, at the moment 
the blow fell, showed the parental hearts 
rather callous as to the position and suffer. 
ings of Malise and Anina, and the younger 
members of the family. For the couple were 
not made of the stuff to which one ought 
with justice to look for heroic self-sacrifice 
and self-abnegation—even on behalf of their 
children. There was not much enthusiasm 
to be evoked for a young doctor whose great 
expectations had passed away, and who must 
drudge and struggle like any ordinary medical 
practitioner, without the most distant proba- 
bility of his winning an heiress, or being trans- 
ferred to London by the influence of a duke, 
Besides, Malise, in the middle of his distress 
for his kith and kin, had taken it upon him 
to air his mind ever so little, and to blurt 
out—though, to do his filial duty justice, he 
strove to keep silence—his incredulity, 
wrath, and affront, while his self-reproach 
sounded like a vicarious reproach to the con- 
trollers of his destiny. 

There was nothing very charming about a 
plain-looking, sharp-tongued girl like Anina, 
or about lads of mediocre capacity and temper, 
at the most tiresome, critical age, like Donald 
and Jack. Even though his Grace thought 
fit to see them through their school and 
college days, they would be constantly over- 
spending their allowances and falling back on 
their father’s paltry pittance. They would 
find up-hill work before them, would very 
likely drift to the colonies, and end their 
lives as obscure emigrants, without capital 
or enterprise. As for a great Baby verging 
on her teens, she had not the attraction of 
real babyhood, while she had all its helpless- 
ness. She would be an intolerable drag in 
furnished apartments, where a nurse could 
not be kept for her benefit. The only thing 
for her was school banishment for the next 
five or six years—the expenses of which 
the Duke, in his fine show of liberality, had 
agreed to undertake, among the few favours 
he could grant his late indefatigable cham- 
berlain. Flora—well, Flora might go with 
her father and mother. Flora must learn to 
do with gowns and mantles from a less dis- 
tinguished modiste than Madame Elise ; but 
Flora would still confer a certain distinction 
on her guardians, and infuse animation into 
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their shattered, narrowed life, while she could 
look after herself and promote her own 
interests at a fashionable watering - place. 
The move was not altogether bad for Flora. 

All that Mr. and Mrs. Stewart and Flora 
cared for at this moment, was to escape pay- 
ing the full penalty, by getting away from 
Cope Hall, and leaving the others to bear 
the heaviest brunt of the ordeal which was to 
be endured. 

But there was one great comfort to Kirs- 
ten in the miserable business: the friendly 
doctor in the hospital, little Sa’s devoted 
physician, had cleared himself from any 
conscious participation in the self-seeking 
squandering and dishonesty of which Mr. 
Stewart had been found guilty. The world 
is apt to be crushing in its laggard judg- 
ments, and loose in its application of its 
sentences ; but however coolly its members 
might now be disposed to look on every 
root and branch of the Stewart race, no 
tongue which wagged in his native place 
was so heartless and vindictive as to pre- 
tend that Malise Stewart could really help 
his father’s misconduct, or be in any way a 
sharer in the iniquity. This mere justice 
was undoubtedly aided by the magnanimity 
of the Duke and the Marquis, who vindicated 
their title to nobility by drawing, here as 
elsewhere, a strict line between the sinner 
and one of his victims. The heads of the 
great house continued to lend their marked 
support to poor Malise, whose manly frank- 
ness of confession, and grief for the fault of 
one near and dear to him, with his youthful 
zeal for restitution, they were able to appre- 
ciate. 

Another instance of the good which may 
come out of evil, appeared to foreshadow 
itself in what the change in the family 
fortunes was doing for Anina. She soon 
followed Kirsten in her retreat to Mrs. 
White’s. The girl looked at once brighter 
and more softened than Kirsten had ever 
seen her. ‘ Do you know what is to become 
of me, Miss Stewart? Malise is to take me 
to keep ,house for him. He is to have a 
house in Haythorpe—not -Dr. Harrison’s, he 
says he will not be able to afford that for a 
long time, if he ever can. He is to hire quite a 
small house, only it will be large enough to 
hold him and me and Baby, with one servant; 
he can afford that. He says I am quite old 


enough to begin to keep house, if I care 
about it and take pains—for I must not be 
extravagant; though I have not been old 
enough to put my nose out of a school-room 
before. 


I don’t believe it matters much now 











whether I am pretty or plain. I may be as 
good a house-keeper and every bit as useful ; 
indeed, a great deal more so than Flora was. 
She never cares for anything except her dress 
and her music, which she is to exhibit in 
public, and her beauty-sleep to preserve her 
complexion. I have never been allowed to 
dress like Flora. I have worse than no com- 
plexion to speak of, and a nose and chin of 
which mamma and papa areashamed. I am 
not musical in public ; but I can be as good 
a house-keeper. Is it not a mercy that there 
is an opening for me? And oh! Miss 
Stewart, Malise hopes you will allow me to 
come often to you, to be told what to do—I 
don’t mean to boast, but I was not slow in 
learning anything I was interested in at 
school—and he says you can show me every- 
thing a woman should be and do.” 

It might be in reference to her brother’s 
care for Anina that Malise Stewart, who was 
constrained to call and look after Sa, said to 
Kirsten, in the course of a sorrowful allusion 
to all that had passed, “ Do you think that I 
can ever be thankful for it? A year agol 
could not have believed it, in spite of Shake- 
speare’s verdict on adversity; but I am 
not so sure now. I can never be anything 
but grieved to the bottom of my heart that 
trouble has come in this way; still I have an 
idea already that without it I might have 
become more and more a frivolous ass, a 
stupid idiot, a worldly beggar, a self-indul- 
gent, low-minded wretch.” 

These were hard words to say of himself ; 
notwithstanding the hardness, there might 
have been some grains of truth in them, as 
both he and Kirsten knew. 


CHAPTER V,—A FRESH HOUSEHOLD LAMP 
LIT. 


Kirsten had done all she had projected, 
and prospered fairly.in doing it. She had 
served an encouraging apprenticeship to a 
bookseller, and proceeded to become a book- 
seller herself. Haythorpe had been forced 
to consent to the anomaly, as a great many 
other places besides Haythorpe must consent 
to greater anomalies before the host of 
women, without work or wages, are suited 
with the means of usefulness and livelihood. 
Only old acquaintances whose very limited 
share of brains and hearts did not leave much 
room for regret because of their loss, dropped 
Kirsten from their visiting lists, banished her 
from their houses, and merely knew her as a 
shop-woman in her shop. 

Though Kirsten might sometimes, when 
she was fagged and dispirited, feel tempted 
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to wish things had been different, and that 
she could have compassed the impossibility 
of both keeping her cake and eating it, she 
was far from ever deliberately and seriously 
regretting the step she had taken. When the 
momentary depression was over, and she had 
returned to her normal healthy frame of mind, 
she keenly enjoyed entertaining Mrs. Dawes 
and Emily Anne, in succession, for their 
holidays, and having down one and another 
of the poor governesses she had known, to 
afford them country quarters gratis. At last 
she felt justified in hiring, on liberal terms, a 
poor gentlewoman who had the sense to 
recognise and accept the benefit of being 
trained to serve in the shop. 

In the meantime, Malise Stewart had esta- 
blished himself in the confidence of Hay- 
thorpe as well as in the practice of his pre- 
decessor. He was soon known to be a 
clever, humane young fellow, who improved 
the family disaster by applying himself sedu- 
lously to study and work, living down the 
stain which had come on his family, by an 
industrious, simple, upright life. The Duke 
accepted one or two faithful contributions in 
payment of the family debt, and then abso- 
lutely declined to touch another farthing of 
Malise’s earnings. The creditor succeeded in 
reconciling the rebellious debtor, by proxy, to 
the discharge from his father’s obligations. His 
Grace made a statement which afforded some 
balm to the sore heart of the son. “ Your 
father was an excellent agent on my behalf 
for a number of years. I owe him the in- 
creased value of more than one source of my 
income. Youwill allow me to take this into 
account, and to consider that, at the date at 
which we are speaking, it more than balances 
the unfortunate deficiency. As to the retiring 
allowance, his invalid state commands that 
under any circumstances. It has always 
been the practice of my family to give such 
annuities,” ended the Duke, in his grand 
way. “I hope, Doctor, you do not propose 
to alter our habits ?” 

Malise was not at liberty to press the 
matter further. 

Flora had married to the satisfaction of 
her mother. Her father had sunk rapidly 
into an infirm state, and become hardly 
equal to having a voice in the question. It 
was to be supposed Flora had done well for 
herself in a worldly sense. Baby had been 
summoned home to fill her sister’s place in 
the wandering watering-place life. 

A change had come over the course of 
Anina’s ambition. It was proved that she 
had not naturally what is familiarly called 





“a turn” for housekeeping. It would always 
be an acquired taste and a forced accom. 
plishment with her. She would never attain 
the highest rank in that line. But her 
brother had discovered that she could be of 
the greatest use to him as an assistant in his 
profession. He proved her faculty in this 
respect. He cultivated it as far as he could. 
Then he sent her away from him to one of 
the colleges for women, where she imme- 
diately took the most valuable scholarship, 
and found herself a self-supporting woman, 
to her great delight and the envy of Katie 
Owen. 

It was a second shock to the same genera- 
tion of the natives of Haythorpe, to leam 
that Anina Stewart was coming out as a 
doctor, and, for anything that the town 
knew, might return and become her brother's 
partner, dividing his practice with him, taking 
the women and children for the most part, 
while he retained the men. 

Here again the Castle was of value in dis- 
sipating a prejudice. The Marquis had mar- 
ried, with, as it happened, an important 
result to Anina. ‘The Marchioness believed 
devoutly in the capabilities of her sex, and 
was warmly in favour of employing them, to 
render aid to sister woman in an English 
castle no less than in an Indian zenana. 
She would not yield the palm of common 
sense, delicacy, and fitness to a Hindoo 
Begum. The first time the Marchioness’s 
finger ached after Anina had completed all 
that was necessary of her studies, when she 
and her ladyship were established respec- 
tively at Haythorpe and the Castle, the lady 
sent for the doctor’s sister in preference 
to the doctor, a choice which filled him with 
generous elation, In the important prospect 
of the arrival on the stage of human existence 
of the future Marquis, the lady who had.the 
most to do with the event, insisted that he 
should enter the world under the auspices of 
a woman like his mother; and as in this 
single instance the Marchioness was ,more 
powerful than the durmb-founded, conquered 
Duke or the Marquis either, she had her 
way and established a fashion in Haythorpe 
which was likely to tell iar and near for Dr. 
Lauchlanina Stewart. 

Then a marvel presented itself, which was 
partly the result of the happy, healthful, full 
employment of every faculty, and the satisfac- 
tion whichis the reward of such employment, 
and partly the effect of one of those unex- 
pected changes between immaturity and ma- 
turity which baffle every previous conjecture, 

Dr. Lauchlanina, who had been the ugly 
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duck of the family in her girlhood, developed 
its most fine-looking member. Her 
complexion cleared, her features, too, seemed 
- to clear and come out more sharply cut and 
“efned by their expression of intelligence, 
gdour, and benevolence. Her carriage was 
perfect. She outshone Flora in physical 
beauty. Her mother mourned ovér what she 
regarded as the throwing away of so much 
matriageable capital. But Malise only felt a 
new pride in his professional partner because 
of her womanly comeliness. 

Donald and Jack Stewart had, as was an- 
ticipated, betaken themselves to the colonies 
and were fighting or falling on their own 
account. 

Malise had served his apprenticeship to 
family adversity. He had manfully fulfilled 
his indentures, and was free now to think of 
his own needs and wishes, and to please 
himself. But when he went straightway to 
Kirsten Stewart he found still a barrier— 
three solid barriers—to his hopes. 

Kirsten had quitted Mrs. White’s apart- 
ments and established herself and -her chil- 
dren in a house ofher own. Her father and 
mother’s house had opportunely fallen empty, 
Kirsten re-occupied it; but this tangible 
proof of her prosperity did not to her mind 
free her of her obligations. | 

“JT cannot give up my children,” she told 
him plainly, though with tears in her eyes, as 
well as blushes on her cheeks, “ I have never 
been able to understand how any real mother 
could resign her children. I am only their 
adopted mother, yet they have long been my 
own tome, I know many people would tell 
me I have no right to sacrifice you and my- 
self for them, that I am bound to think of 
you and myself before them. But I will take 
myself into my own hands—at least I am en- 
titled to do that—and as for you, oh! you 
will soon get another woman to love. You 
Will find plenty more women where one would 
serve you, as my dear old mother used to 
say,” she began again, smiling a little, 
“each of them ready and willing to become 
your wife, to devote her whole heart and life 
to you, as you are entitled to ask of her. 
But my poor children will find no other 
mother. They cannot do without me for 
years to come, they will always share my 
heart. It.is not fit that you should wait 
any longer, or that a young man like you, 
prepared to give all on your part, should 
stoop to a divided heart. No, no; forget 
what you have only said to-day and merely 
let me guess before. Think ‘no more of me 
in this light. Leave me to my children.” 





He had heard her to the end and. he was 
not deeply wounded or bitterly offended by 
what she said. of a divided heart. _He had 
always known it. He had little of his father 
and mother’s thin-skinned, greedy vanity. 
He was a fine, sweet-blooded, large-hearted 
fellow himself. Instead of being hurt or 
angry, it was happiness enough to him to 
hear her own, as it seemed to. him she owned, 
that he had half of her heart, that it would 
be a life-and-death struggle, and that only 
one obligation could compel her to give him 
up. But there was not the slightest call to 
give him up. As if Kirsten Stewart had not 
a big enough heart for him and her children! 
As if one half of her heart were not twice as 
big as the whole hearts of nine hundred ard 
ninety-nine women out of the thousand! 
And when it took him in, would it not also 
take in and find ample room for his broken- 
down father, his disappointed mother—who 
could no longer object to the match ; Anina, 
who had long ago claimed Kirsten as her 
best friend, down to his remotest kindred ? 
And oh! the absurdity of her pretending that 
he could find another love, another woman, 
among the millions of women, to be named 
in the same breath with her,.who had ngt 
only done virtuously but who had excelled 
them all. 

He had to cry out against that outrageous 
assertion. He had to return to his old 
mingled, extravagant contempt of his young 
self, and be humbly thankful for having 
escaped the huge blunder, of missing the one 
prize and joy in life for him. 

“To think I was sucha dolt as to be guilty 
of overlooking and undervaluing you when 
Mrs. Dawes, bless the woman! the dearest 
old soul in the universe, brought you to me 
in Howard Street! I believe I did you some 
justice in the bospital, but I was an ass again 
—a double-distilled donkey—during the first 
few days of the renewal of our acquaintance 
here at Haythorpe. To imagine I could ever 
for a moment have been content with a well- 
got-up crystal instead of a half-hidden 
diamond, a camellia for a rose! But,” he 
broke off with a comical recollection, ‘it was 
you who were fond of camellias in those days 
— stiff, monumental flowers, not like the 
pretty, trailing periwinkles you wore at Dr. 
Lambert’s grand-daughter’s party the other 
night.” 

Kirsten smiled, in spite of her trouble, 
with a woman’s pleasure at his remembering, 
even disparagingly, what she had worn years 
and years before—she smiled still more 
brightly at his praise of the later adornment. 
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“Oh! the periwinkles. Beville saw them 
on the bank where he was fishing and gathered 
them forme, and Katie twined them—she has 
a pretty fancy in such matters. I have heard 
her mother was the only well-dressed woman 
in Sydney when she went out first. If it had 
not been to please the children I-might not 
have troubled to wear the flowers, I am 
getting too old.” 

“ Nonsense,” he interrupted her brusquely, 
—‘how old are you? Six or seven-and- 
twenty? I know you are younger than I 
am. -If you will not take the trouble of 
dressing to please yourself and the public of 
Haythorpe, you must dress to please me,” he 


said with an audacious air of proprietorship,, 


which was only excused by the fond pre- 
sumption of the encroachment. ‘The Bible 
itself has found a simile in a bride adorned 
for her husband. But what should I have 
been, what would have become of me, 
if Miss Monckton or Clara La Touche 
had fallen to my lot—though I don’t doubt 
either was far too good for me, and I dare say 
she would not have had a gift of me? But 
I had recovered my senses, I was already 
thinking better of it, before the crash came. 
And you won’t persist in rejecting me, 
Kirsten dearest, not when I make it clear to 
you that it is you yourself who have put it inmy 
power to address you in this fashion, you who 
have smoothed my way to the proposal which 
I am convinced is the crisis of my history. 
In serving others you have, like the queen 
of women that you are, served me bounti- 
fully, royally. One day, please God, I shall 
say it to all the world, but in the meantime 
allow me to tell it to yourself.” 

“ No, no,” she protested shyly and humbly, 
“you are flattering me, and though I don’t 
deny flattery is sweet—from you, still truth is 
better and safer.” 

He went on, scarcely heeding her for once. 
“T don’t seek to take you from your children, 
you will do me the justice of believing that. 
I would not if I could—you who are so 
generous must understand that. All the 
same, I should have been forced to think 
many times before I ventured to call them 
my children, if you had not provided for them 
by your love and labour. Strive as I might, 
I must have waited like Jacob another term 
of years, drudging on in the sickness of hope 





deferred and single wretchedness, scraping 
together a provision—not for a pair of simple 
people who could rough it to begin with, but 
for a tolerably large household. All this must 
have been but for old Nash’s shop—@bout 
which I will confess to you I was doibtful 
and doleful, and secretly disgusted, and 
wrathful when I first heard of it. Iam older 
and wiser now. I have eaten my leek and 
accepted the situation. My wife may have 
been, or may continue to be a shopkeeper for 
me, if such is her choice—vastly better a 
shopkeeper than an inveterate ball-goer. She 
has my free consent to the first vocation but 
not to the last—she dignifies the office and it 
dignifies her—it can never degrade heras apro- 
tracted, severe course of ball-going might do.” 

“Oh! Iam so glad to hear you say that, 
Malise,” burst from Kirsten unawares. 

“What, did you not give me credit for the 
opinion ?” he exclaimed half-reproachfully, 
“Have we been so long good Christians, 
and is it only dawning upon us that to serve 
when necessary, in any honest calling, is 
always honourable, is a form of the ministra- 
tion which is so large a part of religion? 
Don’t you see your bookselling business is aff 
excellent arrangement for me, as well as for 
yourself and the children. Katie and Beville 
under your superintendence, with the help of 
your last steady shopwoman, will soon be able 
to take your place during working hours, 
They will relieve me by helping to maintain 
themselves.” 

How cleverly he got round Kirsten by this 
last argument! How pleased she was— 
exalted even to the skies to be assured by his 
own loving lips that she had been serving 
him—her young, tried, disinterested lover— 
during all these busy years that she had 
been working for herself and the children. 

The interview was interrupted by an im- 
portunate drumming at the drawing-room 
door. Sa had not been put to bed for the 


night, and she held she had been long enough 


shut out. 

“T want Kis,” cried the clear treble voice 
of the vigorous child of five years old. 

“ But I too want Kis, and a kiss of consent 
into the bargain, before I let the household 
tyrant in,” cried the man who had proved the 
conqueror, as happy as a king, as foolish asa 
child himself, in his rich and rare conquest. 








